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Effect  of  variations  in  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  on  the  respiratory  quotient  and  alkaline 
reserve  of  the  frog.  L.  Dontohefe  and  C.  Kayser 
{Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  815 — 817). — 
Retention  of  C02  is  practically  nil  with  atm.  [C02]  of 
0-6%  and  is  const,  with  concns.  of  0-9 — 2-2%. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  variations  in  atmospheric  temper¬ 
ature  on  the  respiratory  quotient  and  alkaline 
reserve  of  the  frog.  C.  Kayser  (Compt.  rend.  Soc, 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  818 — 820). — On  lowering  tho  temp. 
C02  is  retained,  but  after  24  hr.  the  R.Q.  returns  to 
normal.  H.  G.  R. 

Stack  of  constant  volume  for  human  respir¬ 
ation  experiments.  E.  G.  Benedict  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1936,  116,  307— 320).— The  principle  of  the 
apparatus  depends  on  the  stratification  of  the  expired 
air  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack  by  control  of  temp, 
and  humidity,  and  its  slow  diffusion  with  external 
air  already  in  the  stack.  P.  G.  M. 

[Determination  of  the]  partial  pressure  of 
oxygen  in  arterial  blood.  F.  K.  Hick  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  582—587). — A  modification 
of  the  aerotonometer  method  is  described.  Healthy 
persons  exhibited  appreciable  differences  as  regards 
the  02  saturation  and  tension  of  their  blood,  the 
average  vals.  being  96-1%  and  79-5  mm.  In  diseased 
ersons  saturation  was  <93%  and  in  persons  ox- 
ibiting  anoxaemia  the  tension  was  >  would  be 
expected  from  the  saturation  val.  W.  McC. 

Gaseous  composition  of  blood  during  anaphyl¬ 
actic  shock.  A.  M.  Melik-Meqrabov  (Ukrain. 
Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  713 — 718). — The  02  of  arterial 
blood  of  rabbits  falls  by  50%  during  anaphylactic 
shock.  A  theory  to  account  for  this  is  advanced. 

F.  A.  A. 

Mechanism  of  the  aggregation  of  erythrocytes. 
B.  Swedin  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  155 — 206). — 
Electrodialysis  of  ox  blood  corpuscles  (washed  1 — 3 
times  with  physiological  aq,  sucrose)  produces 
aggregation  and  subsequent  hydrolysis  as  the  concn. 
of  electrolyte  diminishes.  Addition  of  increasingly 
small  amounts  of  KC1,  NaCl,  or  HC1  to  the  aggregated 
suspension  produces  dispersion  of  the  corpuscles; 
this  action  does  not  occur  with  FeCl3,  CaCl2,  or  NaOH. 
The  crit.  concn.  of  Na‘,  K",  or  Cl'  for  dispersion  corre¬ 
sponds  with  a  unimol.  layer  of  hydrated  ions  com¬ 
pletely  covering  the  surface  of  the  corpuscles;  the 
ions  are  not  absorbed.  Corpuscles  aggregated  by 
electrodialysis  and  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  for  3 — 4  hr. 
spontaneously  disperse ;  k  of  the  suspension  medium 
simultaneously  increases.  Aggregation  is  not  accom¬ 


panied  by  changes  in  resistance  to  hypotonicity  or  in 
cholesterol  content.  The  aggregation  by  viscous 
preps,  of  salep  or  Na  thymonucleate  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  adsorption  or,  as  also  with  tragacanth  gum 
or  citrated  plasma,  changes  in  -q ;  such  aggregation 
is  inhibited  by  electrolytes  in  concn.  approx,  thrice 
that  necessary  for  dispersion  of  corpuscles  aggregated 
by  electrodialysis.  The  determination  of  erythrocyte 
sedimentation  rate  by  optical  methods  indicates  that 
approx.  90%  of  the  incident  light  is  dispersed  from  the 
corpuscular  surface,  but  the  val.  decreases  on  aggreg¬ 
ation.  The  characteristics  of  normal  and  pathological 
erythrocytes  under  varying  conditions  are  described. 

F.  O.  H. 

Cholesterol  content  of  human  red  blood  cor¬ 
puscles.  G.  C.  Brun  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287, 
420 — 423). — Normal  human  erythrocytes  contain 
only  free  cholesterol  (I)  and  no  estcrified  (I).  The 
(I)  content  varies  within  very  narrow  limits  (mean 
0-140%)  and  is  the  same  for  cells  of  the  blood  of  both 
sexes.  P.  W.  C. 

Permeability  of  erythrocyte  membrane  after 
hypotonic  haemolysis.  E.  Ponder  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  630 — 633).— The  osmotic 
and  electrical  behaviour  of  the  ghosts  obtained  on 
“  reversing  ”  haemolysis  in  suspensions  of  erythrocytes 
indicates  that  membranes  surrounding  the  ghosts  are 
highly  semipermeable.  Since  the  membranes  are 
semipermeable  when  haemolysis  occurs,  it  is  possible 
that  they  undergo  “  repair  ”  after  lysis. 

W.  McC. 

Purine  content  of  thrombocytes  and  erythro¬ 
cytes.  F.  Koller  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244, 
23 — 30). — In  human  and  ox  thrombocytes  approx. 
2%  of  the  total  N  occurs  as  purine-N.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  val.  for  the  erythrocytes  appears  to  be  0-15 — 
0-3%.  In  the  erythrocytes  of  the  hen  the  val.  is 
3-5%  and  in  the  thymus  of  the  calf  11 — 12%.  These 
vals.  suggest  that  purines  are  characteristic  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  nuclei  of  cells  and  that  the  nuclei  of 
the  megacaryocytes  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  thrombocytes.  W.  McC. 

Chondriome  from  the  red  cells  of  vertebrate 
blood.  P.  Joyet-Lavergne  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  754 — 755). — This  has  similar  pro¬ 
perties  to  chondriome  in  general.  H.  G.  R. 

Lipin  content  and  number  of  white  blood  cells. 
E.  M.  Boyd  and  D.  J.  Stephens  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  558— 560).— In  the  blood  of  25 
patients  no  relation  could  be  traced  between  the  no. 
of  leucocytes  and  the  total  lipin,  neutral  fat,  fatty  acid, 
total,  free,  and  esterified  cholesterol  (I),  or  phospho- 
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lipin  (II)  contents.  The  free  (I)  and  (II)  contents 
varied  in  parallel.  W.  McC. 

Change  of  phagocyte  under  influence  of  sodium 
bromide  or  iodide.  L.  Vajda  (Orvosi  Het.,  1935, 
79,  941 — 947). — Corpuscles  of  phagocytes  are  de¬ 
composed  by  treatment  with  aq.  NaBr  or  Nal. 

Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Total  dissociation  of  horse  haemoglobin,  J. 
Steiniiardt  (Nature,  1936,  138,  800 — 801). — In 
unbuffered  dil.  salt  solutions  at  the  isoelectric  point, 
the  native  haemoglobin  of  the  horse  is  totally  dis¬ 
sociated  into  mols.  of  half  the  normal  mol.  wt.  when 
high  concns.  of  urea,  NH2Ac,  or  HCONH„  are  present. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  denaturation.  Mcthsemo- 
globin  (I)  and  alkaline  haeinochromogen  prepared 
from  totally  dissociated  protein  are  spectroscopically 
unchanged,  and  the  process  of  denaturation  is  still 
required  for  the  production  of  hranochromogen. 
(I)  changes  within  a  day  to  a  substance  with  a  para- 
hsematin  spectrum.  The  bearing  of  these  results  on 
current  theory  is  discussed.  L.  S.  T. 

[Characteristics  of]  human  blood.  V.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  haemoglobin,  erytbocyte  count  and 
dimensions,  and  haemoglobin  content  per 
erythrocyte  and  per  \i.‘~  of  erythrocyte  surface  in 
old  persons.  H.  Biedenkopf  (Z.  Biol.,  1936,  97, 
445 — 153). — Average  vals.  for  20  men  and  20  women 
aged  60 — 70  years  were,  respectively,  haemoglobin 
(I)  content  15-89,  15*06% ;  erythrocyte  count 

500  1-07  Xl0°percu  mm  ■  (I)  con  lent  per  <  rythro- 
cyte  31-9,  32-3  X  1CH2  g. ;  erythrocyte  diameter 
8-00,  7-93  g;  erythrocyte  surface  100-6,  98-8  |*a; 
(I)  content  per  \iz  of  erythrocyte  surface  31-7,  32-8  X 
lO-14  g.  The  data  are  compared  with  corresponding 
vals.  for  young  people.  F.  0.  H. 

Thermochemistry  of  the  oxygen-haemoglobin 
reaction.  II.  Comparison  of  the  heat  as 
measured  directly  on  purified  haemoglobin  with 
that  calculated  indirectly  by  the  van  't  Hoff 
isochore.  F.  J.  W.  Roughton  [with  G.  S.  Adair, 
J.  Baroroft,  S.  Goldschmidt,  W.  Herkel,  R.  M. 
Hill,  A.  B.  Keys,  and  G.  B.  Ray]  (Biochom.  J.,  1936, 
30,  2117—2133). — The  heat  of  reaction  of  02  with 
purified  haemoglobin  solutions,  measured  directly, 
agrees  within  experimental  error  with  the  heat  of 
reaction  calc,  by  the  van  ’t  Hoff  isochore  from  the 
effect  of  temp,  on  the  02  dissociation  curves,  both 
at  pa  6-8  (9350  g.-cal.)  and  pst  9-5  (13,300  g.-cal.). 
The  existence  of  intermediate  compounds  is  discussed. 
It  is  shown  that  calc,  and  measured  heats  of  reaction 
should  aerree  even  in  the  presence  of  foreign  buffers. 

F.  A.  A. 

Action  of  sodium  azide  on  cellular  respiration 
and  on  some  catalytic  oxidation  reactions.  D. 
Kbelen  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1936,  B,  121,  165— 173).— 
Methajmoglobin  forms  a  compound  with  NaN3,  the 
brown  solution  turning  red  and  showing  absorption 
bands  at  575  and  542-5  mu.  One  mol.  of  NaN3  is 
consumed  per  Fe  atom.  NaN3  inhibits  the  activity 
of  indophenol  and  pyrocatechol  oxidases,  catalase, 
peroxidase,  and  the  oxidation  of  cysteine  by  hrematin. 
The  02  uptake  of  veast  is  also  inhibited,  at  pa  <7-5. 

F.  A.  A. 


Relationship  between  globular  volume  and 
concentration  of  iron.  Significance  of  the 
hgematocrit  value.  W.  L.  Dtjlibre  and  M.  Adant 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  btol.,  1936,  18,  1589— 1599).— The 
concn.  of  Fe  and  of  haemoglobin  and  the  capacity 
for  fixation  of  02  of  red  corpuscles  can  be  deduced 
from  the  globular  vol.  of  the  venous  blood,  the 
accuracy  being  within  5 — 6%.  In  many  cases  the 
hsematocrit  val.  gives  an  indication  of  the  no.  of 
red  cells.  P.  W.  C. 

Ultra-violet  spectrum  of  haemoglobin  and  its 
derivatives. — See  A.,  1,  8. 

Extravisceral  origin  of  bilirubin  in  man.  I. 
Arterial  and  venous  blood-bilirubin.  Venous 
blood-bilirubin  after  stasis.  G.  C.  Dogiaotti  and 
E.  Slavioh  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
665 — 666). — Normally  the  bilirubin  (I)  levels  of 
arterial  and  venous  blood  are  equal,  but  in  hyper¬ 
bilirubinemia  the  latter  is  sometimes  slightly  the 
higher;  also,  blood  stasis  increases  blood-(I),  whilst 
the  effect  is  less  marked  in  normal  men.  F.  O.  H. 

Blood  of  Alligator  mississippiensis.  M.  B. 
Rosenblatt  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  81 — 86). — 
Detailed  analyses  are  given  of  alligator  blood  in 
spring.  There  is  a  reversed  albumin-globulin  ratio 
of  the  blood  plasma-proteins  and  a  high  cellular  non- 
protein-N.  These  findings  are  discussed  from  a 
phylogenetic  point  of  view.  J.  N.  A. 

Properties  of  blood-albumin  of  the  horse.  M. 
Grinsteen  (Anal.  Asoc.  Quim.  Argentina,  1936,  24, 
30—46). — The  purified  albumin  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1400) 

s  an  is  1  ioint  of  pa  5-0,  Au  no.  approx. 

0-04,  and  [a]  61-15°.  The  absorption  spectrum 

and  n  for  aq.  solutions  are  also  recorded. 

F.  R.  G. 

Proportion  of  albumin  to  globulin  in  serum 
of  healthy  animals.  A.  Wladasoh  (Biochem.  Z., 
1936,  287,  337— 341).— Vais,  for  the  total  protein, 
albumin  (I),  and  globulin  (II)  contents  and  the  (I)/(II) 
ratios  of  horse,  ox,  hen,  and  dog  serum  are  tabulated. 
The  abs.  vals.  with  horse  and  ox  serum  differ  little 
from  one  another  and  the  ratio  of  (I)/(II)  is  approx.  1. 
In  dogs,  however,  the  (I),  and  in  hens  the  (II),  content 
considerably  predominates.  P.  W.  0. 

Protein  and  water  of  serum  and  cells  of  human 
blood.  Measurement  of  red  cell  volume.  A.  J. 
Eisenman,  L.  B.  Mackenzie,  and  J.  P.  Peters 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  33— 15).— Equations 
give  the  relations  between  H20  and  protein  in  serum 
and  hseinoglobin  (I)  in  cells,  and  H20  and  protein 
in  cells.  For  normal  adults  the  mean  concns.  of 
(I)  and  protein  per  100  c.c.  of  cells  are  32-7  g.  and 
33- 1  g.,  respectively.  J.  N.  A. 

Autoclave  decomposition  of  blood-albumin 
by  carbonate.  V.  S.  Sadikov,  G.  Novoselova, 
and  V.  Rozanova  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9, 
779—790). — The  distribution  of  N  between  NH2-N, 
cyc/opeptide-N,  and  heterocyclic  N  of  the  Et20  and 
CHC13  extracts  of  the  solid  and  liquid  phases"  resulting 
from  the  carbonate  decomp,  of  blood-albumin  is 
described.  F.  A.  A. 

Maternal  and  foetal  blood  :  proteins  and  poly¬ 
peptides.  M.  Chambox  and  S.  Celiaere  (Compt. 
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rend.  See.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  595— 596).— The  poly¬ 
peptide  content  of  fcetal  is  >  that  of  maternal  blood. 

H.  G.  R. 

Variations  in  blood-polypeptides  and  -pro¬ 
teins  during  uterine  involution  in  the  post¬ 
partum  period.  M.  Chambon  and  S.  Celliere 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  597 — 599). — 
The  polypeptides  immediately  increase  and  reach  a 
max.  after  6  days.  H.  G.  R. 

Double  nitrogen  [determinations  for  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  peptide-nitrogen  of  blood].  Nature 
of  the  constituent  fractions.  R.  Martens  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18,  1551— 1568).— Determin¬ 
ations  of  the  peptide-N  on  certain  pathological  cases 
are  made  by  the  “  double  N  ”  method  (cf.  A.,  1929, 
339).  The  3STH2-acid  contents  of  the  CC13-C02H  and 
phosphotungstic  acid  (I)  filtrates  are  frequently  not 
identical,  especially  when  the  serum  polypeptide-N  is 
abnormally  high.  Determination  of  the  non- 
protein-N  of  these  filtrates  after  addition  to  the  serum 
of  arginine,  lysine,  histidine,  or  prolinc  shows  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  first  two  acids  is  pptd. 
by  (I).  Determination  of  NH3-N  before  and  after 
hydrolysis  shows  that  (I)  filtrates  contain  complex 
mols.  Leucylglycylglycino  and  glutathione  are  not, 
however,  pptd.  by  (I).  The  (I)  ppt.  contains  some 
substances  which  are  neither  protein  nor  polypeptide. 

P.  W.  C. 

Simplification  of  the  Permutit  process  for 
determination  of  histamine  in  the  blood.  A. 
Schwartz  and  A.  Rieoert  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  801—804;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1530).— 10  c.c.  of 
plasma  are  shaken  with  1  g.  of  Permutit  for  1  hr.,  and 
histidine  is  eluted  with  saturated  aq.  NaCl  and 
determined  by  Pauly’s  reaction.  H,  G,  R. 

Lipin  content  of  livers  of  non-immunised  and 
immunised  horses.  A.  Wadsworth,  J.  W.  Hyman, 
and  R.  R.  Nichols  (Amer.  J.  Path.,  1935,  11,  419— 
427). — In  immunised  horses  vals.  for  phospholipins 
(I)  were  <,  and  for  free  cholesterol  (II)  and  neutral 
fats  >,  those  in  non-immunised  or  resting  horses. 
The  ratio  (I)/(II)  is  related  to  the  extent  of  the  injury 
resulting  from  immunisation  with  bacterial  toxins. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Lipin-protein  combination  in  blood-serum. 
Analysis  of  physico-chemical  factors  of  the  ex- 
tractability  of  serum-lipins  by  ether  in  presence 
of  various  substances.  B.  Delage  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18,  1603— 1612).— Et20  extracts 
only  traces  of  lipin  from  blood-scrum.  One  group  of 
substances,  e.g.,  the  primary  alcohols,  ci/clohexanol, 
COMe.,,  added  to  the  serum  enable  Et30  to  extract  in 
the  cold  60—80%  of  the  total  lipin  present,  whereas 
another  group,  e.g.,  glycols,  and  variation  of  pa  have 
no  such  effect.  Substances  of  the  first  group  are  sol. 
in  EtaO  and  considerably  lower  the  EtjO-HgO  inter- 
faciartension,  whilst  those  of  the  second  group  are 
almost  insol.  in  Et20  and  only  slightly  depress  the 
interfacial  tension.  P.  W.  C. 

Extractability  of  serum-lipins  by  ether  as  a 
function  of  p„.  B.  Delage  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol., 
1936,  18,  1600 — 1602). — Adjustment  by  A'-NaOII  or 
N-ll.SQi  of  the  pa  of  serum  to  vals.  between  1-7  to 


13-3  hardly  affected  the  amount  of  lipin  extracted 

by  Et20  at  20°.  P.  W.  G. 

Gravimetric  determination  of  small  amounts 
of  plasma-lipins .  H.  R.  Street  (J.  Biol.  Cliem., 
1936,  116,  25 — 31). — The  method  determines  total 
lipins  in  2 — 5  c.c.  of  plasma.  Bloor’s  oxidative 
method  (A.,  1928,  662)  gives  vals.  9-2 — 15-9%  < 
those  given  by  the  new  method.  J.  N.  A. 

Unknown  substances  in  the  unsaponifiable 
fraction  of  blood.  W.  Brandt  (Bioehem.  Z.,  1936, 
288,  257 — 260). — The  cholesterol-free  unsaponifiable 
fraction  of  blood-lipins  (ox,  man)  yields  an  oil  (partly 
eryst.  at  low  temp.),  free  from  N  and  P,  and  giving 
positive  sterol  colour  reactions  and  ppts.  with  picric 
and  picrolonic  acids  but  not  with  digitonin,  This 
substance  is  probably  a  source  of  error  in  determin¬ 
ations  of  blood-cholesterol.  P.  O.  II. 

Ultra-violet  spectrographic  determination  of 
free  and  conjugated  phenols  in  pure  solution  and 
in  blood.  G.  Barac  (Bull,  Soc,  chim.  Belg.,  1936, 
45,  641 — 646). — The  usual  methods  of  observing  the 
fate  of  PhOH  in  mammalian  blood  arc  inaccurate; 
PhOH  and  PhKS04  contents  of  aq.  and  of  blood 
solutions  can  be  accurately  determined  by  ultra¬ 
violet  spectrographic  examination  of  an  EtaO  extract. 

R.  F.  P. 

Effect  of  glucose  ingestion  on  cholesterol 
fractions  of  blood.  W.  M.  Sperry  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1936,  116,  65— 70).— In  contrast  to  the  findings  of 
Fitz  and  Bruger  (A.,  1936,  496)  employing  abnormal 
patients,  there  was  no  significant  change  in  the  concn. 
of  total  and  free  cholesterol  in  blood-serum  when 
determined  before  and  after  administration  of  glucose 
in  healthy  man.  J.  N.  A. 

Cases  of  high  blood-sugar  without  glycosuria. 
R.  II.  Major  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  20,  mi¬ 
ll!  2). — High  blood-sugar  vals.  in  these  cases  are 
due  to  fermentable  sugars  only.  Cir.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  intravenous,  subcutaneous,  and  intra¬ 
muscular  injections  of  acetylcholine  on  blood- 
sugar.  F.  Jotjrdan,  P.  Galy,  and  L.  Galloni 
(Compt.  rend,  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  604 — 005). — 
Hyporglycaemia  lasting  an  hr.  or  longer  was  observed. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  intravenous  injections  of  suspensions 
of  solids  on  blood-sugar.  A.  Lumiere  and  P. 
Meyer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  606 — 
608). — The  extent  of  the  hyperglycaamia  observed 
depends  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  particles. 

H.  G.  R. 

Blood-sugar  content  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood.  A.  ICnaep  (Bioehem.  Z.,  1936,  287,  342 — 
344). — In  oxen  and  hens,  the  arterial  blood-sugar  Is 
always  >  the  venous  level,  the  mean  differences 
being  0-0085  and  0-017%,  respectively.  P.  W.  C. 

Colorimetric  copper  determination  of  blood- 
glucose.  E.  Lasausse,  R.  Kermakec,  and  I. 
Frocrain  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1936,  [viii],  24,  461 — 
466). — Blood  (0-2  c.c.)  is  deprotein ised  with  H2W04 
(Folin),  reduced  by  a  large  excess  of  Fehling’s  solution, 
and  the  pptd.  Cu20  is  dissolved  in  HN03-11C1,  Cu 
being  determined  eolorimetrically  by  Na  dithiocarb- 
amate  (cf.  A.,  1936,  536).  F.  O.  H. 
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Micro-determination  of  blood-sugar  by  ceric 

sulphate  titration.  G.  Giragossintz,  C.  David¬ 
son,  and  P.  L.  Kirk  (Mikrochem.,  1936, 21 , 21 — 34). — 
The  deproteinised  blood  is  heated  at  100°  with  aq. 
K3Fe(CN)6  and  Na2C03,  acidified  with  H2S04,  and 
the  K4Fe(CN)B  produced  is  titrated  with  Ce(S04)2. 
A  blank  test  is  carried  out  simultaneously.  Within 
1%,  10  equivs,  of  Ce(S04)2=l  mol.  of  glucose.  The 
results  agree  with  those  of  other  methods. 

J.  W.  S. 

Reciprocal  relation  between  glycsemia  and 
chlorsemia.  J.  Loiseleur  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1930, 123,  491 — 494).  H.  G.  R. 

Variations  in  erythrocyte  and  plasma  hydr- 
semia  and  chlorsemia  after  injection  of  mercurial 
diuretics.  J.  Decotjrt,  C.  0.  Guillahmin,  and 
Satin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  466 — 
468). — The  differences  are  more  distinct  in  the  ery¬ 
throcytes  than  in  the  plasma  and  depend  on  the 
diuresis  obtained  and  the  presence  of  oedema. 

H.  G.  R. 

Micro-determination  of  chloride  in  blood.  S. 
Lewinson  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18,  1537 — 
1541).— The  method  depends  on  pptn.  of  blood- 
proteins  of  0*1  c.c.  blood  with  Zn(OH)2  and  titration 
of  the  Cl'  in  the  filtrate  with  001AT-AgNO3  using 
KoCrO,. -indigo-carmine  as  indicator. 

P.  W.  C. 

High  blood-urea-nitrogen  not  due  to  chronic 
nephritis.  M.  G.  Worn  and  R.  W.  Brest  (J.  Lab. 
Clin.  Med.,  1935,  20,  1170— 1179).— High  blood-urea 
is  often  associated  with  deficient  fluid  intake  or 
with  conditions  involving  loss  of  body-fluids  and  de- 

S lotion  of  blood-electrolytes.  The  mechanism  of 
I  retention  in  conditions  not  due  to  glomerular 
nephritis  is  closely  related  to  changes  in  H20  and 
salt  metabolism.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  serum-phosphorus.  N. 
Luengo  (Rev.  Sanid.  Hig.  publ.,  1936,  11,  385 — 
394). — Best  results  were  obtained  with  a  semi-micro- 
or  micro-modification  applicable  to  all  P  fractions  in 
blood  and  serum,  of  the  Fiskc  and  Subbarow  technique. 

Ntttr.  Abs.  (mi) 

Micro-determination  of  phosphatases  in  blood- 
plasma  and  inorganic  phosphorus  in  blood.  E. 
Lendsteen  and  E.  Vermehren  (Compt.  rend. 
Trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg,  1936,  21,  Ser.  Chim.,  147 — 
166). — Methods  are  given  for  determining  the  plasma- 
phosphatase  (I)  and  inorg.  P  in  whole  blood,  using 
50  cu.  mm.  of  blood  in  each  case.  (I)  is  inhibited 
strongly  by  barbituric  buffers  but  less  so  by  NH4Ci- 
NH3  buffers.  The  pa  optimum  depends  on  the 
duration  of  reaction  (for  70  hr.  8-65,  for  1  hr.  >9-65). 
An  alkaline  pa  favours  both  the  enzymic  reaction  and 
destruction  of  (I).  The  extent  of  reaction  cc  (I) 
eonen.  Mg"  must  be  added  to  the  substrate  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  const,  activation  independent  of  the  serum 
concn,  Vais,  are  given  for  the  (I)  content  of  the 
blood-plasma  of  healthy  individuals.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  hypercoagulating  substances  on 
blood-calcium.  M.  Alves  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  613— 616),— Total  and  ultrafilterable  Ca 
is  increased  by  injection  of  Na  citrate  or  gelatin. 

H.  G.  R. 


Iron.  XI.  Separation  of  blood-catalase  from 
*' readily  eliminated  ”  iron.  XII.  Haemoglobin 
and  “  readily  eliminated  "  iron  in  adsorption 
and  cataphoresis.  G.  Barkan  and  O.  Schales 
(Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244,  81—88,  257—265; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  747). — XI.  A1203  adsorbs  the  catalase 

(I)  from  blood  solutions  but  not  the  “  readily  elimin¬ 
ated  ”  Fe  (II).  Hence  no  part  of  this  Fe  is  identical 
with  (I). 

XII.  When  washed  hsemolysed  erythrocytes  are 
used  instead  of  blood  solutions,  the  hcemoglobin  is 
separated  (by  adsorption  on  A1203)  from  (II)  in  one 
operation.  No  separation  takes  place  on  cata¬ 
phoresis,  by  which,  however,  the  non-identity  of 

(II)  with  (I)  is  confirmed.  W.  McC. 

o-Toluidine  reaction  in  the  medico-legal  de¬ 
tection  of  blood.  F.  Nicoletti  (Diag.  tec.  lab. 
(Napoli),  Riv.  mens.,  1935,  6,  529 — 536). — The  re¬ 
action  is  sufficiently  sensitive  and  sp. 

Ch.  Abs.  (e) 

Callicrein  of  blood.  E.  Werle  (Biochem.  Z., 
1936,  287,  235—261;  cf.  A.,  1934,  224).— Calli¬ 
crein  (I)  from  blood-serum  is  not  identical  with  urin¬ 
ary  and  pancreatic  (I),  since  serum-(I)  but  not  urin¬ 
ary  and  pancreatic  (I)  is  inactivated  by  cysteine  and 
glutathione  and  since  the  behaviour  towards  various 
inactivating  substances  from  organs  and  fluids  is 
different.  Common  properties  are  destruction  by 
powerful  oxidising  agents  (I,  KMn04,  H202)  and  ultra¬ 
violet  light  and  high  mol.  wt.  (inability  to  dialyse). 
All  substances  other  than  (I)  which  reduce  blood- 
pressure  are  destroyed  by  boiling  in  neutral  solution 
for  short  periods.  (I)  is  partly  purified  by  adsorp¬ 
tion  on  caseinogen  and  by  fractional  pptn.  with 
(NH4)2S04.  ‘  W.  McC. 

Resistance  of  red  cells  to  haemolysis  in  hypo¬ 
tonic  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  :  blood  dis¬ 
orders.  G.  A.  Daland  and  K.  Worthley  (J.  Lab. 
Clin.  Med.,  1935,  20,  1122— 1136).— Max.  and  min. 
resistance  to  hypotonic  NaCl  is  determined  in  various 
anosmias  and  leucaemia.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Calculations  for  isotonic  solutions.  Graphi¬ 
cal  method.  W.  Nixon  (Rharm.  J.,  1936,  137, 
568 — 569). — Calculations  for  isotonic  mixtures  of 
two  substances  of  known  isotonic  equivs.  are  simpli¬ 
fied  by  the  use  of  graphs.  Examples  are  given. 

F.  O.  H. 

Isotonic  solutions  for  injection.  F.  Wokes 
(Quart.  J.  Rharm.,  1936,  9,  455 — 459). — The  liaemo- 
lvsing  [NaCl]  for  human  blood  is  approx.  0-40 — 0-47%. 
The  ratio  of  isotonic  to  lucmolysing  concn.  of  sub¬ 
stances  used  (B.P.  Codex  1934)  for  the  prep,  of 
isotonic  solutions  is  generally  2 — 3,  an  exception 
being  H3B03  which  haemolyses  at  concns.  of  0-0 — 
5-0%.  F.  O.  H. 

Chemistry  of  blood  coagulation.  III.  Chemi¬ 
cal  constituents  of  blood  platelets  and  their  role 
in  blood  clotting  ;  activation  of  clotting  by  lipins. 
E.  Chargaff,  F.  W.  Bancroft,  and  M.  Stanley- 
Brown  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  237—251 ;  cf.  A., 
1936,  1285). — Platelets  from  horse  blood  are  separated 
and  fractionally  extracted.  The  lipin  fraction  con¬ 
tains  kephalin  (I),  lecithin,  and  sterols.  The  phos- 
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pliatide  fraction  contains  a  potent  activator  of  the 
clotting  of  chicken  plasma.  The  (I)  fractions  from 
soya  beans,  cotton-seed,  yeast,  and  muscle  extracts 
contain  a  similar  activator.  The  defatted  blood 
platelets  contain  a  H20-sol.  inhibitor  of  blood  clotting. 

F.  A.  A. 

Action  of  metals.  IV.  Influence  of  metals  on 
blood  clotting.  II.  Hausler  and  L.  Vogel  (Bio- 
chem.  Z.,  1936,  287,  405— 410).— Inhibition  of  blood 
clotting  by  metals  in  vitro  depends  on  the  partial 
or  complete  pptn.  of  fibrinogen  (I).  After  a  single 
injection  of  a  heavy-metal  salt  solution  into  rabbits, 
a  temporary  inhibition  of  blood  clotting  occurs  with 
simultaneous  decrease  of  blood-(I)  content.  After 
injections  repeated  over  a  long  period,  acceleration 
of  clotting  occurs  accompanied  by  increased  blood-(I) 
content.  P.  W.  C. 

Non-essential  nature  of  calcium  in  the  action 
of  thrombin  on  fibrinogen.  H.  Weitnauer  and 
E.  Wohlisch  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  137 — 144).— 
Complete  removal  of  Ca  from  thrombin  (I)-fibrinogen 
systems  does  not  inhibit  coagulation.  Contrary 
results  by  other  workers  are  probably  duo  to  alter¬ 
ations  in  or  decomp,  of  (I).  F.  0.  H. 

Blood  coagulation.  II.  H.  Dyckerhoff,  W. 
von  Beiim,  N.  Goossens,  and  H.  Miehler  (Biochem. 
Z„  1936,  288,  271—291;  cf.  A.,  1936,  497).— The 
coagulation  of  fresh  blood  is  readily  affected  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  various  substances  and  hence  recalcified 
oxalatcd  plasma  is  used  for  comparative  measurements. 
Injection  of  Nd  salts  renders  the  blood  uncoagulable 
in  vivo  for  several  hr.  The  inhibition  of  in-vitro 
coagulation  by  Nd  and  heparin  is  irreversible. 

F.  0.  H. 

Rdle  of  carbon  dioxide  in  certain  properties  of 
blood-serum.  R.  0.  Prudhomme  (Ann.  Inst. 
Pasteur,  1936,  57,  545 — 564). — The  observation  of 
Chorine  and  Koechlin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1934, 116,  19)  that  the  flocculation  of  sera  of  patients 
suffering  from  paludism  shows  diurnal  variations 
has  been  confirmed.  Similar  but  smaller  variations 
occur  in  normal  sera  and  in  isolated  euglobulin 
solutions,  and  are  due  to  variations  in  the  C02 
tension  of  the  solutions,  produced  by  the  methods  of 
storage.  Change  of  C02  tension  by  other  means 
produces  similar  effects;  the  C02  acts  by  varying 
the  pu.  F.  A.  A. 

Clinical  immunity.  (Sir)  W.  Willcox  (Lancet, 
1936,  231,  911— 913).— An  address.  L.  S.  T. 

Protoplasmic  specificity.  E.  E.  Just  (Science, 
1936,  84,  351—352).  L.  S.  T. 

Serum-precipitin  in  anaphylaxis  in  the  rabbit. 
C.  Jackson  (J.  Immunol.,  1935,  28,  225 — 239). — A 
quant,  study.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Anaphylactic  shock  in  vitro.  Liberation  of  an 
active  substance  from  the  isolated  lung  of  a 
sensitised  guinea-pig.  G.  Ungar  and  J.  L. 
Parrot  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  676 — 
678). — The  lung,  but  not  the  liver,  of  a  sensitised 
animal  gives  anaphylactic  reactions  in  intro. 

H.  G.  R. 

Antigenic  action  of  phosphatides  :  purified 
kephalin.  A,  Wadsworth,  E.  Maltaner,  and  F. 


Maltaner  (J.  Immunol.,  1935,  28,  183 — 191). — 
Purified  kephalin  showed  no  antigenic  properties. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Antigenic  action  of  cholesterol.  A.  Wads¬ 
worth,  E.  Maltaner,  and  F.  Maltaner ( J.  Immunol., 

1935,  29,  135 — 149). — Reactions  obtained  with 
cholesterol  (I)  and  sera  of  rabbits  inoculated  with 
mixtures  of  (I)  and  swine  serum  are  due  to  the  effect 
on  the  complement  of  the  increased  anticomplementary 
properties  of  these  sera,  together  with  fluctuations 
in  the  stability  of  (I)  suspensions  caused  by  changes 
in  the  amount  of  protective  serum- colloids  in  dilutions 
of  antisera  prepared  with  physiological  saline. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

(A)  Isoantigenic  properties  of  casein,  (b)  Ef¬ 
fect  of  deamination  on  antigenic  properties  of 
casein.  J.  H.  Lewis  (J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1934,  55, 
16S — 171,  203 — 206). — (a)  The  antigenic  action  of 
casein  (I)  from  various  milks  must  be  similar.  In¬ 
jection  into  a  goat  of  (I)  from  its  own  milk  caused 
the  production  of  antibodies  for  both  goat  and  cow 
(I). 

(b)  Deamination  of  (I)  with  HN03  does  not 
destroy  its  antigenic  reaction  nor  prevent  its  reaction 
with  anti- (I)  serum.  (I)  reacts  with  antiserum  for 
deaminised  (I).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  manganese  on  antibody  form¬ 
ation.  M.  Deghtgi  and  L.  Torelli  (Boll.  sez.  ItaL, 

1936,  8,  50 — 52). — Traces  of  MnCl2  injected  into 
rabbit  blood  increase  the  agglutinating  and  lytic 
power  of  serum,  but  large  doses  cause  a  transitory 
diminution  owing  to  a  partial  pptn.  of  blood-protein 
interrupting  the  normal  rate  of  antibody  formation. 
Repeated  injections  of  small  doses  of  MnCl2  increase 
the  content  of  the  agglutinating  antibody. 

W.  R.  D. 

Relative  importance  of  reticulo-endothelial 
tissues  and  circulating  antibody  in  immunity. 
II .  Hypersensitiveness  and  immunity  to  foreign 
proteins.  F.  H.  Teale  (J.  Immunol.,  1935,  28, 
161 — 182). — Immunity  to  foreign  proteins  depends 
on  the  capacity  of  the  tissues  to  deal  with  the  proteins  : 
the  circulating  antibody,  even  if  it  could  saturate  the 
inoculated  antigen  before  being  taken  up  by  the 
tissues,  is  probably  unable  to  aid  the  work  of  the  tissues 
in  dealing  with  the  inoculated  dose.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relation  of  allergy  to  the  antibody  content  in 
animals  vaccinated  with  B.C.G.  B.  J.  Clawson 
and  A.  B.  Baker  (J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1935,  56,  297 — 
300). — No  definite  proportion  or  necessary  relation 
exists  between  bacterial  allergy  and  antibodies  in 
the  blood.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Immunochemical  system,  sheep  blood-anti¬ 
sheep  blood  serum.  E.  Brunius  (Arkiv  Kemi, 
Min.,  Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  10,  1—3).— Highly 
purified  Forssman  antigen  is  resistant  to  proteolytic 
enzymes,  HN02,  and  PhNCQ  but  largely  loses  its 
immunological  character  when  treated  with  CH2N2. 
Proteolytic  enzymes  completely  destroy  the  activity 
of  the  antibody,  which  is  also  destroyed  by  HN02 
and  PhNCO.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Influence  of  aminophenylstibinates  on  the 
toxin-antitoxin  complex.  H.  Goldie  (Compt. 
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rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  768— 770).— The  toxin 
or  the  complex  is  adsorbed  by  the  stibinate  and  pptd. 

H.  G.  R. 

Apparent  and  real  titres  of  antitoxic  sera.  M. 
Weinberg  and  M.  Guillaumie  {Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  061 — 664). — Variations  in  the  titre 
can  be  reduced  by  using  a  toxin  prepared  from  a 
single  cell  culture.  H.  G.  R. 

(A)  Nature  of  the  antibodies  for  sheep-cells  in 
infectious  mononucleosis.  C.  A.  Stuart,  A.  M. 
Griffin,  M.  Fulton,  and  E.  G.  E.  Anderson,  (b) 
Thermostable  antigen  in  ox  cells.  C.  A. 
Stuart,  A.  M.  Griffin,  K.  M,  Wheeler,  and  S. 
Battey  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  34,  209 — 
212,  212 — 215). — (a)  Sheep-cell  antibodies  in  in¬ 
fectious  mononucleosis  are  not  Forssman  antibodies. 

(B)  The  antigen  of  ox  and  sheep  cells  which 
adsorbs  the  antibodies  of  infectious  nucleosis  is 
thermostable  and  insol.  in  and  resistant  to  EtOH. 
It  is  therefore  neither  an  isophile  fraction  nor  a 
Forssman  heterophils  antigen.  The  type-sp.  antigens 
K„  and  Ks  in  rabbits  are  probably  of  a  similar  type. 

A.  G.  P. 

Precipitinogenic  action  of  human  plasma  and 
its  constituents.  L.  Hektoen  and  W.  H.  Welker 
(J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1934,  55,  271—275). — Intramuscular 
injection  of  human  plasma  or  serum,  especially  when 
adsorbed  on  Al(OH)3,  causes  a  production  of  sp. 
precipitins  which  may  be  continued  for  months. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Ultramicro-technique  for  precipitation  and 
agglutination  reactions.  C.  L.  Hudson  and  S. 
Mudd  (J.  Immunol.,  1935,  28,  311 — 320). 

Ch.  Abs.  ip) 

Non-identity  of  jack-bean  agglutinin  with 
crystalline  urease.  J,  B.  Sumner  and  S.  F. 
Howell  (J.  Immunol.,  1935,  29,  133 — 134). — The 
cryst.  urease  lias  no  agglutinating  action  on  washed 
rabbit  erythrocytes  (cf.  Hotchkiss  and  Tauber,  A., 
1932,  531).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Extraction  of  labile  bacterial  antigen  by  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  bacterial  cells  at  low  temperature. 
E,  J.  Ckarnetzky  (Science,  1936,  84,  355—356).— 
Disruption  at  liquid  air  temp,  is  described. 

L.  S.  T. 

Use  of  gelatin  in  rapid  test  preparations  of 
Bacterium  abortus  antigen.  Variation  in  the 
effect  of  gelatin  on  agglutination  titres  of  bovine 
sera.  C.  R.  Donham  and  C.  P.  Pitch  (J.  Infect. 
Dis.,  1935,  58,  203 — 209). — Gelatin  in  antigen  preps, 
increases  their  sensitivity  for  some  but  not  all  sera. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Concentration  and  purification  of  antimeningo- 
coccus  serum.  P.  P,  Murdick  and  S.  M.  Cohen 

(J.  Immunol.,  1935,  28,  205 — 208). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Ultracentrifugal  concentration  of  pneumococ- 

cic  antibodies.  R.  W.  G.  Wyckoff  (Science,  1936, 
84,  291 — 293). — Type  I  antibody  is  associated  with 
a  mol.  having  a  sedimentation  const,  16  X  10~13  cm. 

per  sec.  per  dyne.  L.  S.  T. 

Antigenic  characteristics  in  man  of  certain 
products  of  the  pneumococcus  :  comparison 
with  vaccine.  L.  D.  Felton,  W.  D.  Sutliff,  and 


B.  F.  Steele  (J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1935,  56,  101—110).— 

Certain  fractions  produce  a  protective  antibody  in 
man,  the  response  being  comparable  with  that 
obtained  by  vaccine.  Fractions  made  by  autoclaving 
at  17  lb.  for  15  min.  are  inactive.  Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Hsemolysin  and  antihsemolysin  of  tetanus 
toxin.  E.  Lemetayer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  742 — 745). — Tetanospasmin  and  tetanus 
toxin  are  neuro-toxins  and  the  presence  of  the 
hsemolysin  is  not  related  to  that  of  the  poison. 

I-I.  G.  R. 

Neutralisation  of  the  tetanus  toxin  hsemolysin 
by  normal  sera.  E.  Lemetayer  (Compt.  rend, 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  745 — 747). — The  antihremolysin 
found  in  normal  sera  is  not  due  to  natural  immunis¬ 
ation  by  tetanus  antigen.  H.  G.  R. 

Flocculating  and  immunising  properties  of 
antitoxins  purified  by  precipitation  with  tri¬ 
chloroacetic  acid.  G.  Ramon,  A.  Botvin,  and  R. 
Richou  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  634 — 636;  ef. 

A. ,  1936,  1423). — The  antitoxin  (I)  of  diphtheria  or 

staphylococcus,  pptd.  with  CC13*C02H,  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  P04"'  buffer  at  pa  8,  and  brought  to  the 
same  concn.  as  the  original  (I)  with  Ringer’s  solution 
or  a  culture  broth.  The  tendency  of  either  prep,  to 
flocculate  is  the  same  as  that  of  (I).  All  three  exhibit 
the  same  antigenic  characteristics  in  vitro,  but  in 
vivo  (guinea-pig  or  rabbit)  the  immunising  action  of 
the  ppt.  diluted  with  Ringer’s  fluid  is  >,  and  that 
diluted  with  broth  <,  that  of  (I).  J.  L.  D. 

Production  of  diphtheria  antitoxins  from 
toxins  prepared  with  Pope  and  Llewellyn- 
Smith’s  medium.  I.  Fjord-Nielsen  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  725 — 729). — Immunis¬ 
ation  with  toxins  prepared  with  the  medium  give  a 
strong  reaction  and  a  low  production  of  antitoxin, 
both  of  which  can  be  improved  by  ultrafiltration. 

H.  G.  R. 

Precipitation  of  diphtheria  toxin  by  organic 
compounds  of  antimony.  H,  Goldie  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  648— 651).— Diphtheria 
toxin  can  be  pptd.  by  aminophenylstibinates  at 
p„  4,  the  latter  being  removed  by  1  : 4  :  6  :  8- 

NH2-C10H4(SO3Na)3.  H.  G.  R. 

Concentration  and  purification  of  toxins  and 
toxoids  hy  ultrafiltration.  F.  Modern  and  G. 
Ruff  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  69 — 70). — 
Using  the  technique  of  Quigley  (A.,  1934,  1326), 
a  ten-fold  concn.  is  obtained  without  appreciable 
loss.  H.  G.  R. 

Polarimetry,  refractometry,  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  immunised  [anti-diphtheria]  horse  sera. 
F.  Modern  and  G.  Ruff  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  501). — Parallel  variations,  not  cc  the 
antitoxic  power,  were  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Isolation  of  immunologically  pure  antibody. 

B.  F.  Chow  and  H.  Wu  (Science,  1936,  84,  316). — 

The  antibody  isolated  by  the  process  described  is  a 
protein.  L.  S.  T. 

Physiology  of  the  kidneys .  T.  Gayda  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  475 — 527). — A  lecture. 

F.  O.  H. 
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Effect  of  age  on  the  phosphorus  compounds  of  incisors)  of  the  guinea-pig.  Differences  also  exist 


the  brain.  S.  E.  Epelbaum,  B.  I.  Chaikina,  and 
E.  B.  Sxvtrska  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  613 — 
636). — A  higher  content  of  total  P  and  acid-sol.  P 
is  found  in  the  brains  of  very  young  rabbits  (7 — 30 
days)  than  in  those  of  adult  rabbits.  The  amount 
of  adenosinephosphorie  acid  and  other  readily 
hydrolysable  P  compounds  is  small  compared  with  the 
amount  in  muscle.  E.  A.  A. 

Iodine  in  poultry.  R.  Sasaki  (J.  Agric.  Chem. 
Soe.  Japan,  1936,  12,  1069— 1076).— The  amount  of 
I  in  the  eggs  and  organs  of  white  Leghorn  hens  and 
cocks  fed  a  basal  ration  alternately  with  the  same 
ration  containing  KI  varied  from  organ  to  organ, 
the  thyroid  gland  being  the  least  affected. 

.T,  N.  A. 

Presence  and  distribution  of  aluminium  in 
animal  tissues.  P.  Me  under  (Compt.  rend.,  1936, 
203,  891—894). — A1  was  found  in  the  muscles  and 
organs  of  the  herbivorous  mammals  and  marine 
animals  examined.  The  pancreas  and  the  intestinal 
mucus  havo  the  highest  A1  content  (5 — 30  mg.  per  kg.) 
in  the  cow  and  horse.  In  general,  the  Al  content 
rises  in  descending  the  animal  scale,  but  is  only 
1 — 2%  of  that  of  plants.  F.  A.  A. 

Water,  calcium,  and  potassium  content  of  the 
grey  and  white  matter  of  the  brain  in  experi¬ 
mental  tetany.  C.  I.  Parhon  and  M.  Cahane 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  831 — 833).- — 
Little  variation  in  the  H,0  content  and  a  decrease  in 
Ca  and  K  wore  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Contents  of  calcium  and  total  solids  in  the 
bile  of  cadavers.  W.  Jelinghofe  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183,  310 — 318). — In  the  hepatic 
bile  the  Ca  content  (0-024 — 0-072%)  varied  with  tho 
period  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  food  had  been 
consumed.  In  the  gall-bladder  bile  the  Ca  content  at 
first  decreased  but  later  increased  to  a  max.  of  approx. 
0-12%  as  the  concn.  of  solids  in  the  bile  increased. 

W.  McC. 

Distribution  of  nickel  in  organs  of  lamelli- 
branch  molluscs.  R.  Patjlais  (Compt.  rend.,  1936, 
203,  685—687 ;  cf.  A.,  1925,  i,  719).— Ni  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  five  species  by  a  modification  of  Rollet’s 
method  (A.,  1926,  930).  The  branchioe  and  hepato- 
pancreas  contained  most  Ni,  whilst  muscle  contained 
the  least.  Gardium  edule  contained  much  more  Ni 
than  the  other  species.  J.  N.  A. 

Chemical  composition  of  bone  in  d’Albers- 
Schonberg  disease.  K.  V.  Bbbesohin  (Ukrain. 
Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  511 — 519). — In  this  disease,  the 
bones  contain  less  HaO  than,  and  2£  times  as  much  ash 
as.  normal  bones.  The  content  of  org.  substances, 
Ca,  Mg,  and  P  remains  almost  unchanged,  collagen  is 
reduced  to  half,  and  the  fat  content  is  insignificant, 
compared  with  normal  bones.  F.  A.  A. 

Mineral  metabolism  of  dental  tissue.  Y.  Y. 
Kovalski.  Mineral  structure  of  dental  tissue  of 
the  guinea-pig.  Y.  V.  Kovalski,  0.  M.  Glezina, 
Y.  Baranskt,  G.  Kogan,  R.  Rutberg,  and  N. 
Tschitsohkina  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  637 — 
654), — Na,  K,  Ca,  and  Mg  are  differently  distributed 
between  the  functionally  different  teeth  (molars  and 


between  teeth  from  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and 
right  and  left  sides.  F.  A.  A. 

Physico-chemical  properties  of  nervous  tis¬ 
sue.  II.  Electrical  conductivity,  viscosity,  and 
2>H.  S.  V.  Fomin  and  D.  M.  Strashesko  (Ukrain. 
Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  897 — 915). — The  differences 
observed  in  the  properties  of  extracts  of  various 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  (cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
spinal  cord,  ischiadic  nervo,  grey  and  white  matter 
from  cerebral  hemispheres)  depend  largely  on  their 
content  of  mineral  substances.  F.  A.  A. 

Comparative  biochemistry  of  muscle.  III. 
Phosphagen  in  molluscs  and  Crustacea.  G. 
Bagdasarjantz  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J,,  1936,  9,  573 — 
581). — The  muscles  of  three  species  of  molluscs 
examined,  whose  habitats  are  sea-II30,  fresh  HaO, 
and  land,  respective^,  and  of  crabs  and  certain  lower 
Crustacea,  contain  argininephosphoric  acid  (0-015 — 
0-059%)  and  free  arginine.  Creatine  and  creatine- 
phosphoric  acid  are  absent.  F,  A.  A. 

Free  and  protein-bound  glycogen  in  liver.  H. 
Bierry,  B.  Gouzon,  and  C.  Magnan  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1930, 123,  762—764).  H.  G.  R. 

Molecular  structure  of  glycogen  from  the 
whole  tissues  of  Mytilus  cdulis.  D.  J.  Bell 
(Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  214‘L-2145).— The  earlier 
conclusion  (A.,  1936,  1403)  that  glycogen  of  M. 
cdulis  contains  IS  glucose  units  per  mol.  instead  of  the 
normal  12  units  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  acetyl¬ 
ation  and  methylation.  Hydrolysis  of  the  methylated 
glycogen  gave  1  mol.  of  2:3:4: 6-tetramethyl- 
glueose,  15  mols.  of  2  :  3  :  6-triraebhylglucosc,  and  2 
inols.  of  dimethylglucoses .  P.  W.  C. 

Structure  of  animal  and  plant  cellulose.  II. 
Investigation  by  X-rays.  F.  May  and  R.  Stuhler 
(Z.  Biol.,  1936,  97,  454^58;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1011).— 
Tunicin  (animal  cellulose,  prepared  from  Phaliima 
mamillala)  has  a  cryst.  structure  and  gives  an  X-ray 
pattern  identical  with  that  of  plant  cellulose  (starch- 
free  filter-paper,  cotton)  (cf.  Herzog,  A.,  1926,  563). 

F.  O.  H. 

Distribution  of  lipins  in  fresh  ox  skin.  R.  M. 

Koppenhoefer  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  321 — 
341). — The  lipins  of  the  corium  consist  of  two  groups, 
complex  lipins  and  sterols,  and  triglycerides,  the  former 
being  associated  with  the  physiological  activity  of  the 
skin.  Increased  saturation,  OH-acid  formation,  and 
liberation  of  free  fatty  acid  occur  at  the  skin  surface, 
and  hydroxy  cholesterol  is  present  in  the  epidermal 
layer  of  which  the  waxy  constituent  is  characteristic. 

P.  G.  M. 

Excitation  of  the  fluorescence  of  cholesterol 
and  of  skin.  F.  Ylbs  and  A.  Ugo  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  226— 231).— The  spectra  of 
cholesterol  (I)  and  some  cholestcryl  esters  have  been 
examined  :  that  of  skin  is  due  to  proteins  and  fatty 
acids  in  addition  to  (I).  H.  G.  R. 

Biochemistry  of  the  sterol  group.  I.  Sterols, 
bile  acids,  and  neutral  saponins.  II.  Cardiac 
poisons  and  vitamin-D.  III.  Sex  hormone 
group.  A.  Betjenandt  (Chem.  and  Ind.,  1936, 
753—759,  891—895,  990— 998).— Lectures. 
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Floridin  activation  of  cholesterol. — See  A.,  II, 
16. 

Amino-acids  of  silkworms.  C.  Hayasiii  (J. 
Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1935,  56,  946— 951).— The  N 
distribution  of  the  silk  gland  and  of  the  gland-free 
worms  is  recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Difference  between  reactions  with  nitropruss- 
ide  of  reduced  glutathione,  cysteine,  acetone,  and 
creatinine  :  role  of  pa.  P.  .D.  Zimmet  and  J.  P. 
Perrenoud  (Bull.  Soc.  China,  biol.,  1936,  18,  1704 — 
1709). — Glutathione  gives  a  transitory  rose  colour 
increasing  from  pa  7-8  to  10  (limit  of  sensitivity 
1  in  20,000).  Cysteine  gives  a  similar  tint,  the  pK 
optima  being  12  and  13  (limit  1  in  50,000).  Creatinine 
haspn  optima  12  (after  15  min.)  and  13  (after  20  sec.) 
(limit  1  in  5000).  COMe,  (10%)  reacts  slowly  at 
pa  10  and  0-1%  at  Pn  13.  P.  W.C. 

Choline  and  acetylcholine  in  invertebrates. 
Organs  of  Helix  pomutia.  C.  Mentzer,  A.  Kas- 
wrsr,  E.  Corteggiani,  and  J.  Gautrelet  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  668 — 670). — The  acetyl¬ 
choline  content  of  the  ganglia  is  high,  traces  only  being 
found  in  the  laepato-pancreas.  Choline  is  present  in 
the  former  but  was  not  detected  in  the  latter. 

H.  G.  R. 

Liberation  of  acetylcholine  from  a  complex  in 
the  nervous  centres  by  heat.  E.  Corteggiani,  J. 
Gautrelet,  A.  Kaswin,  and  C.  Mentzer  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  "Biol.,  1936,  123,  667—668). — The  acetyl¬ 
choline  content  of  the  brain  is  increased  by  approx. 
300%  by  heating  to  70°.  H.  G.  R. 

Liberation  of  acetylcholine  from  the  liver  by 
enzymes.  J.  Gautrelet,  E.  Corteggiani,  A. 
Kaswin,  and  C.  Mentzer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  664 — 666). — Choline  and  acetylcholine 
(or  a  similar  substance)  are  liberated  from  guinea- 
pig’s  liver  by  enzymic  action.  H.  G.  R. 

Refractive  index  of  proteins.  P.  Putzeys  and 
J.  Brosteaux  (Bull.  Soc.  China,  biol.,  1936,  18, 
1681 — 1703). — The  sp.  incremeaat  is  not  a  measure  of 
n  of  dissolved  protein,  n  cannot  he  calc,  accurately 
from  the  Gladstone-Dale  equation  but  is  given  by  that 
of  Lorenz  and  Lorentz.  A  const,  relationship 
exists,  however,  between  n  calc,  by  these  two  methods. 
The  n  of  amandin  and  of  htemocyaiain  of  Helix 
pomatia  are  determined  for  4  wave-lengths.  The 
dispersion  obeys  Caaiehy’s  rule.  The  n  of  ovalbumin, 
serum-albuaiain  and  -globulin,  haemoglobin,  and 
edestin  are  recalc,  using  the  Lorenz-Lorentz  equation. 
All  the  simple  proteins  have  nD  1-600.  P.  W.  C. 

Composition  of  bonito-meat  (Iiatsuiconus 
pelatnisjL.)  ;  properties  of  proteins.  K.  ICondo, 
T.  Mthara  (J.  Agrie,  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1936,  12, 
1088 — 1098). — 46 — 47%  of  the  body  of  the  fish  is 
edible,  and  the  flesh  consists  of  H20  approx.  70% 
and  protein  23%.  The  latter  consists  of  approx. 
25%  of  HaO-sol.  and  50%  of  dil.  alkali-sol.  protein. 
This  last-named  contains  more  (NH.,)2-acids  (especi¬ 
ally  histidine)  than  the  H20-sol.  fraction.  The  iso¬ 
electric  points  of  the  proteins  have  been  determined. 

J.  N.  A. 

Composition  of  meat  of  the  flat  fish  (Pseudo- 
rhombus  c innamomeus,  T.  and  S.).  K.  Kondo, 


K.  Fujioka,  S.  Shlnano,  and  H.  Mitsuda  (J.  Agric. 
Cheiaa.  Soc.  Japan,  1936, 12,  1099— 1105).— 51 — 53% 
of  the  body  of  Ganzo-Hirame  is  edible,  and  the  fish 
consists  of  H,0  (71 — 80%),  protein  (approx.  20%), 
fat  (0-6 — 5-07%),  and  ash  (approx.  1-2%).  The 
protein  content  varies  inversely  with  that  of  H20 
and  fat.  No  sexual  difference  could  be  found  in  the 
proteins  except  in  the  amount  of  lysine.  J.  N.  A. 

Sensitivity  to  y- rays  of  proteins  and  their 
constituent  compounds.  H.  Herscher  (Bioehem. 
Z.,  1936,  288,  110 — 115). — -The  replacement  of  normal 
edestin  (1)  in  the  diet  of  rats  by  (I)  which  has  been 
exposed  to  y-irradiation  from  meso-Th  results  in  a 
diminution  in  total  N  excretion  and  urinary  N,  0,  and 
“  vacate  ”-02.  The  effect  is  due  to  certain  definite 
NH2-acid  constituents  of  (I),  all  NH2-acids  not  being 
eaually  sensitive  to  y-ravs  (cf.  Olbrieli,  A.,  1936,  632). 

P.  0.  H. 

Poisonous  substance  of  the  larvse  of  Jiendro- 
linus  undans,  Walk.,  var.  excellens,  Butler,  S. 
Miyachi  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  177 — 
180). — Two  poisons,  a  globulin  and  an  albumin,  are 
isolated,  and  their  effects  are  examined. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemical  nature  of  a  hematopoietic  substance 
occurring  in  liver.  H.  D.  Dakin,  C.  C.  Ungley, 
and  R.  West  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  115,  771—791 ; 
cf.  A.,  1935,  885). — Further  purification  of  the  active 
principle  (I),  leading  to  preps,  of  about  twice  the  former 
potency,  is  described.  These  are  free  from  glucos¬ 
amine;  otherwise  the  fission  products  (iaadicating  a 
peptide)  are  similar  to  those  of  earlier  preps.  Ultra- 
filtration  data  suggest  a  mol.  wt.  of  2000 — 5000. 
(I)  is  not  hydrolysed- by  depepsinised  gastric  juice 
whilst  the  action  of  rennin  does  not  produce  plastein. 
(I)  is  not  obtained  from  kidney,  brain,  or  salivary 
gland  tissues  by  the  process  used,  and  differs  from  the 
preps,  described  by  other  workers.  F.  A.  A. 

Pernicious  anaemia  principle  in  liver.  III. 
Isolation  and  properties  of  a  substance  with 
primary  therapeutic  activity.  Y.  Subbarow, 
B.  M.  Jacobson,  and  V.  Prochownick  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1936,  58,  2234— 2236).— Details  are  given 
for  the  isolation  of  an  active  substance  [as  sulphate 
(I),  decomp.  >290°,  [a]??  — 85-4±2°  in  H20]  from  the 
purine-free  liver  extract  in  a  yield  of  2  mg.  per  100  g. 
of  fresh  liver.  Aq.  solutions  of  (I)  show  intense  blue 
fluorescence  in  ultra-violet  light ;  the  absorption 
spectrum  has  an  inflexion  between  248  and  256  mu. 

H.  B. 

Identification  of  a  compound  isolated  from 
scallop  mussel.  E.  Moore  and  D.  W.  Wilson 
(Amer.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1935,  190,  143— 144).— A 
substance,  C9H1804N4,  is  isolated  from  the  adductor 
of  the  deep-sea  mussel.  Two  G02H  groups  may  be 

S resent  and  the  compound  contains  an  asymmetric 
;  reactions  indicate  a  mono -substituted  guanidine 
grouping.  Ch.  Abs.  (r) 

Presence  and  significance  of  a  chromotropic 
substance  in  the  walls  of  veins.  F,  Fedeli  and 
B.  Rossi  (Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital.,  1936,  8,  299 — 
316). — Differential  stains  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
chromotropie  substance  in  the  veins  of  normal 
animals  and  men  which  increases  when  the  veins  are 
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diseased.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  substance 

are  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Cytochromes.  III.  Hsematins  of  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  and  cytochrome-w.  J.  Roche 
and  M.  T.  BfiNhvENT  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936, 
18,  1650 — 1073). — The  absorption  spectra  of  reduced 
cytochrome  (I)  from  animal,  vegetable,  and  micro¬ 
organism  tissues  although  possessing  bands  character¬ 
istic  of  (I)  are  frequently  incomplete  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  identify  the  lisematin  (II)  constituting  the 
prosthetic  group  of  the  (I)  from  the  varying  sources. 
A  (II)  isolated  from  horse  heart  gives  a  C5H6N- 
hiemochromogcn  (III)  having  two  bands,  and  is 
convertible  into  a  second  (II)  which  gives  a  single- 
handed  (III).  The  two  h rematins  correspond  each  to 
a  constituent  of  (I) -a.  By  oxidation  of  proto-(II) 
in  C5HJSr,  a  third  (II)  is  obtained  which  gives  a 
similar  (III)  spectrum.  The  three  hsematins  like  the 
(III)  of  (I)  show  a  strong  absorption  at  580 — 590  nm 
and  are  grouped  as  hrematins-a.  The  spectrophoto- 
metric  behaviour  of  the  (III)  of  these  hsmatins  and 
of  chloroeruoro-(II),  green  (II),  and  of  C5H5N 
extracts  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  micro-organism 
tissues  is  investigated  and  the  various  absorption 
curves  are  given  (cf.  A.,  1936,  247).  P.  W.  C. 

Regeneration  of  visual  purple  in  solution.  S. 
Heciit,  A.  M.  Chase,  S.  Shlaer,  and  C.  Haig  (Science, 
1936,  84,  331 — 333). — Kiihne’s  original  observation 
that  after  being  bleached  by  light  a  solution  of 
visual  purple  regenerates  some  of  its  colour  in  the 
dark  has  been  confirmed.  The  kinetics  of  the  re¬ 
generation,  which  is  confined  to  a  narrow  pB  range, 
approx.  6-6 — 8-0,  has  been  measured.  The  absorp¬ 
tion  spectrum  of  the  regenerated  visual  purple  is 
reproduced.  L.  S.  T. 

Chemical  identity  of  certain  basic  constituents 
present  in  the  secretions  of  various  species  of 
toads.  H.  Jensen  and  K.  K.  Chen  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1936,  116,  87 — 91). — Direct  comparison  of  various 
derivatives  shows  that  bufotenidinc  (Wieland  et  al., 
A.,  1934,  1232)  is  present  in  ch’an  su  and  in  secretions 
of  Bufo  bufo  gargarizans,  B.  fowleri,  and  B.  formosus, 
and  bufotenine  is  present  in  B.  vulgaris,  and  B. 
viridis  viridis.  The  basic  constituent  C12H140N2 
(1  NMe,  no  OMe),  darkens  200°,  m.p.  240°  (decomp.) 
(acetate,  decomp.  210°,  m.p.  215°;  hydriodide,  darkens 
220°,  m.p.  238°),  isolated  from  B.  marinus  and  B. 
arena  rum.  is  identical  with  the  substance  obtained  by 
hydrolysis  of  bufothionine  (Wieland  et  al.,  A.,  1930, 
1466)  with  2iV-HCl.  J.  W.  B. 

Bee  poison.  I.  G.  Hahn  and  H.  Ostermayer 
(Ber,,  1936,  69,  [I?],  2407 — 2419). — The  initial  mixture 
of  bee  sting,  poison  bladder,  and  exuded  poison  is 
completely  extracted  by  three  treatments  with  cold 
dil.  HC02H  whereas  much  more  protracted  treatment 
is  required  with  II20.  Considerable  amounts  of 
the  poison  are  extracted  by  dil.  XH3,  partly  owing 
to  its  solubility  in  H20,  partly  owing  to  a  chemical 
change  accompanied  by  the  separation  of  a  very 
sparingly  sol.  cryst.  compound  (I)  (P  25-39,  N  9-66%) 
in  which  C  and  H  are  present  in  such  small  amount 
that  they  possibly  arise  from  occluded  org.  matter. 
Hot  dil.  HC02H  destroys  the  neurotoxic  components 


without  affecting  the  other  properties.  The  crude 

poison  (II)  thus  obtained  cannot  be  enriched  by 
adsorption  and  only  with  great  losses  by  fractional 
pptn.  When  absolutely  dry  it  loses  only  physio¬ 
logically  inactive  material  to  abs.  EtOH,  after  which 
90%  and  80%  EtOH  dissolve  only  inactive  com¬ 
ponents.  60%  EtOH  dissolves  the  poison  in  amount 
about  one  half  of  (II).  Subsequently  50%,  40%,  and 
30%  EtOH  remove  only  minimal  amounts  of  inactive 
material,  leaving  a  physiologically  inert  residue. 
Repetition  of  the  extractions  with  the  residue  left 
from  the  extraction  with  60%  EtOH  gives  an  almost 
colourless,  non-hygroscopie  powder  of  high  physio¬ 
logical  activity  which  gives  a  clear  solution  in  H20, 
stable  when  boiled.  On  treatment  with  NH3  it  affords 
(I).  With  increasing  degree  of  purity  the  %  N,  S,  and 
P  increases.  The  poison  diffuses  rapidly  through 
membranes.  The  most  active  products  appear  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  proteins  in  their  reactions.  They 
are  destroyed  by  proteolytic  enzymes.  Hydrolysis 
with  mineral  acids  destroys  all  but  the  haemolytic 
action.  H.  W. 

Analogy  between  bee  and  snake  (Crotalus) 
poisons.  C.  Tetsch  and  K.  Wolff  (Biochem.  Z., 
1936,  288,  126 — 136). — Bee  poison  and  the  venom 
from  C.  terrificus  yield  protein  toxins  of  similar 
composition  (N  13-6,  14-7 ;  S  2*6,  3-6%,  respectively), 
toxicity  in  mice,  and  action  on  the  isolated  guinea- 
pig’s  intestine.  F.  0.  H. 

Wool  fat.— See  B.,  1936,  1214. 

Higher  saturated  fatty  acids  of  butter  fat. 
G.  E.  Helz  and  A.  W.  Boswokth  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1936,  116,  203 — 208). — The  higher-boiling  fractions 
of  the  Me  esters  of  the  acids  from  butter  fat  yield 
hexacosanoic  (cerotic)  acid.  F.  A.  A. 

Flavins  of  milk.  C.  T.  Roland  (J.  Chem.  Educ., 
1936, 13,  481 — 482). — A  summary.  L.  S.  T. 

Biological  properties  of  lactalbumin.  K. 
Teichert  (Pharm.  Ztg.,  1936,  81,  1320—1321). — 
The  biological  val.,  precipitin  reactions,  and  the  uses 
of  lactalbumin  in  bacteriological  media  are  discussed. 

W.  L.  D. 

Oxidase  reaction  of  human  milk.  O.  S. 

Rougichitch  and  E.  Dujiitrescu  (Arch.  Dis.  Child¬ 
hood,  1936,  11,  61 — 64). — The  reaction  became 
intense  from  the  3rd  to  the  6th  month  and  then 
gradually  grew  less  until  the  end  of  lactation.  There 
was  no  definite  relationship  between  intensity  of 
reaction  and  milk  yield  or  the  time  at  which  the  milk 
was  drawn.  In  five  cases  of  mastitis  the  reaction  of 
the  milk  was  similar  to  that  obtained  with  colostrum. 
At  the  beginning  of  menstrual  flow  the  reaction  was 
very  intense.  Nutr  Abs.  (to) 

Determination  of  tyramine  in  cerebrospinal 
fluid  and  blood  serum,  P.  Muller  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  128 — 130). — Tyramine  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  serum  by  hyper¬ 
tensive  substances.  H.  G.  R. 

Human  mucins.  D.  A.  Birjukov  (Ukrain.  Bio¬ 
chem.  J.,  1936,  9,  521 — 529). — -/■  of  human  saliva 
is  influenced  by  reflex  reactions  (e.g.,  as  a  result  of 
drinking  H20).  The  mucins  of  human  sperm  and 
gastric  mucus  are  unstable.  F.  A.  A. 
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•  Variations  in  bile-sugar  in  hyporglycaemia . 
G.  Baltacbanu,  C.  Vasiltu,  and  T.  Budeanu 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  843—846). — 
Both  free  and  protein-bound  sugar  are  increased  in 
the  bile.  H.  G.  R. 

Loss  of  bilirubin  introduced  into  the  intestine. 
M.  Royer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
75 — 76). — After  2 — 4  hr.,  the  bilirubin  diminishes  by 
39—75%.  H.  G.  R, 

Variations  in  blood-  and  bile-bilirubin  of  in¬ 
testinal  origin.  M.  Royer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  76 — 78). — After  introduction  of 
bilirubin  into  the  intestines,  that  of  the  bile  and  the 
high  mesenteric  veins  is  considerably  increased. 

H.  G.  R. 

Reciprocal  influence  of  urobilin  and  bilirubin 
of  the  blood  on  their  biliary  elimination.  M. 
Royer  and  A.  Speroni  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936, 123,  78 — 80), — Injection  of  bilirubin  (I)  causes 
a  considerable  increase  of  (I)  in  the  bile  together 
with  an  increase  in  urobilin  (II),  whilst  injection  of 
(II)  shows  a  large  increase  in  (II)  with  a  smaller 
increase  in  (I).  H.  G.  R. 

Bile  acids  of  alligator  tortoises. — See  A.,  II, 

20. 

Relation  between  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  bile 
and  the  urine  during  starvation.  G.  Balta- 
oeanu  and  C.  Vasiliu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  846 — 848). — The  secretions  of  bile  and 
urine  decrease  rapidly  and  remain  parallel  during 
the  period  of  starvation.  H.  G.  R. 

Dissociation  of  the  functional  properties  of  the 
gastric  glands  under  the  influence  of  fat.  A. 
Alley,  D.  W.  MacKexzie,  jun.,  and  D.  R.  Webster 
(Amer,  J.  Digest.  Dis.  Nutrition,  1934,  1,  333 — 
336). — Fat  affects  gastric  secretion  in  two  phases, 
one  inhibitory  and  one  excitatory.  Fat  inhibits 
the  nervous  phase  of  secretion,  but  in  large 
amounts  depresses  the  chemical  phase  and  the 
secretory  effect  of  histamine.  In  its  inhibitory 
phase  fat  diminishes  the  vol.,  acidity,  and  peptic 
power  of  the  secretion;  in  the  excitatory  phase 
secretion  provoked  by  a  stimulant  is  increased, 
acidity  is  slightly  and  peptic  power  greatly  lowered. 

Ch.  Abs.  { p ) 

Fine  structure  of  phosphate  urinary  stones. 
E.  Szold  (Orvosi  Het.,  1935,  79,  776,  778). — Stones 
contained  irregular  groups  of  very  fine  crystals 
(secondary  deposits),  differing  from  the  primary 
urate  stones.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Normal  urinary  fluorine  excretion.  Problem 
of  mottled  enamel.  W.  F.  Machle  {Dent.  Cosmos, 
1936,  78,  612 — 615). — For  101  normal  subjects  with 
a  wide  geographical  distribution,  and  38  hospital 
patients,  urinary  F  was  0-5 — 2-8  mg.  per  litre  (range 
in  54  cases  0-9 — 1-09  mg.).  Excretion  of  F  is  thus 
a  normal  occurrence.  Drinking  H20  containing 
>  1 — 2  mg.  of  F  per  litre  appears  regularly  to  cause 
mottled  enamel,  but  amounts  in  excess  of  these 
vals.  may  be  excreted  by  normal  individuals.  Food 
appears  to  be  a  more  important  source  of  F  than 
II20  alone.  F  intake  and  absorption  are  best- 


measured  by  determination  of  urinary  and  total  F 
excretion.  Nutr.  Abs.  (in) 

Preservation  of  urine  containing  phenyl- 
pyruvic  acid.  M.  Rhein  and  R.  Stoeber  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  807— 80S).—  CH013  is 
added  and  the  pa  adjusted  to  4  with  dil.  HC1. 

H.  G.  R. 

Value  of  Hanke  and  Koessler's  method  for 
determination  of  glyoxaline  in  urine.  P.  Leu; 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18,  1636— 1649).— The 
errors  arising  in  applying  the  method  (A.,  1920,  ii, 
67)  to  urine  are  critically  investigated.  The  vals. 
obtained  are  not  exact  but  are  useful  as  an  approxim¬ 
ation.  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  cystine  in  urine.  M.  X. 
Sullivan  and  W.  C.  Hess  (J.  Biol.  Chein.,  1936, 
116,  221 — 232). — In  urine,  the  original  Sullivan 
procedure  must  be  modified  by  reduction  with  alkaline 
CN',  washing  the  sediment  produced,  and  using  more 
naphthaquinone.  Normal  urines  contain  about  0-01  % 
of  free  cystine;  an  additional  0-0025%  is  liberated 
from  complexes  on  keeping,  and  further  amounts 
are  obtained  by  acid  or  alkaline  treatment,  and  by 
hydrolysis.  Homocystine  does  not  interfere  with 
the  determination,  and  interference  by  ascorbic  acid 
is  prevented  by  the  use  of  alkaline  CN'.  F.  A.  A. 

Concentration  of  a  hyperglycsemic  factor  from 
urine.  B.  Harrow,  A.  Mazur,  I.  M.  Chamelin, 
and  A.  Lesuic  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
34,  688 — 690). — The  active  principle  is  adsorbed  on 
BzOH,  which  is  then  removed  with  EtOH.  It  is 
further  purified  by  dialysis,  treatment  with  Ba(OAc)2 
to  remove  S04",  and  pptn.  with  EtOH.  The  activity 
is  83  units  per  g.  P.  G.  M. 

Control  of  the  hepatic  function  :  test  for 
galactosuria.  V.  I.  Balanesco  and  S.  Oeriu 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  850—852).— 
Following  ingestion  of  >0-5  g.  of  galactose  per  kg. 
body-wt.,  galactosuria  is  detected  by  an  increase  in 
the  reducing  power  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  hepatic 
dysfunction.  H.  G.  R. 

Thormahlen’s  reaction  in  melanotic  urine. 
R.  Zeynek.  and  H.  Waelsch  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 
1936,  244,  159—166;  cf.  J.  Tierchem.,  1887,  17, 
445). — The  substance  responsible  for  the  colour 
reaction  is  dialysable,  relatively  stable  to  alkali, 
and  very  unstable  to  acids.  It  combines  with  NII3 
and  amines.  Attempts  to  isolate  it  by  adsorption, 
pptn.,  and  otherwise  have  not  succeeded.  W.  MeC. 

Electrically  charged  groups  in  normal  and 
abnormal  conditions.  R.  Keller  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm,,  1936, 183, 509 — 524). — During  asphyxi¬ 
ation,  hunger,  fever,  menstruation,  pregnancy,  acute 
illness,  etc.,  liver  and  muscles  lose  sugar,  K*,  P04"\ 
and  urea  to,  and  gain  Na’  from,  the  serum  ;  consider¬ 
able  potential  changes  thus  result.  Addison’s  disease 
is  characterised  by  disturbance  of  the  electronegative 
potential  of  serum  and  connective  tissue  and  decline 
of  the  positive  potential  of  storage  tissues.  In 
eclampsia  and  inflammatory  diseases  similar  potential 
changes  occur.  The  sedimentation  rate  of  red  blood 
cells  is  greatly  accelerated  in  these  diseases. 

P.  W.  C. 
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Effects  of  desiccated  hog  stomach  in  achlor¬ 
hydria.  L.  Schiff  and  T.  Tahl  (Amer.  J.  Digest 
Dis.  Nutrition,  1934,  1,  543 — 548). — Oral  administra¬ 
tion  of  single  doses  of  ventriculin  stimulates  HC1 
secretion  in  amounts  which  may  be  >  those  produced 
by  injeetion  of  histamine.  Symptomology  associated 
with  achlorhydria  is  due  to  lack  of  an  unknown 
substance  which  occurs  in  hog  stomach. 

Cn.  Ads.  (p) 

Change  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  allergic 
states  and  under  histamine  reactions.  A. 
Dzsinich  and  M.  PIxy  (Orvosi  Hot.,  1935,  79, 
839 — 842). — Blood-sugar  increased  in  attacks  of 
asthma,  anaphjdactic  shock,  and  histamine  reactions. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Cerebrospinal  fluid  in  tobacco-alcohol  am¬ 
blyopia.  F.  D.  Carroll  (Amcr.  J.  Ophthalmol., 
1935,  18,  720—723). — The  total  protein  in  the  fluid 
was  >  normal.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Toxic  amblyopia  due  to  tobacco  and  alcohol. 
F.  C.  Cordes  and  D.  0.  Harrington  (Arch.  Ophthal¬ 
mol.,  1935,13,435 — 444). — Vasodilator  drugs  (NaN02 
and  erythritol  tetranitrate)  corr.  the  toxic  amblyopias. 

Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Bovine  anaplasmosis  :  chemotherapy.  B.  S. 
Parkin  (Onderstepoort  J.  Vet.  Sci.,  1935,  4,  269 — 
280). — Promising  results  were  obtained  by  injection 
of  “  Mercurochromc-220  sol.”  (dibromohydroxymer- 
curi fluorescein).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

iEtiologie  relation  of  amidopyrine  to  agranulo¬ 
cytosis.  F.  Stenn  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  20, 
1150 — 1152).— Prolonged  oral  administration  of 
amidopyrine  to  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  monkeys 
caused  no  appreciable  granulocytopenia  even  in  cases 
of  experimental  anosmia  or  bone-marrow  injury. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Amidopyrine,  barbital,  phenylhydraxine ,  and 
benzene  in  relation  to  agranulocytic  angina. 
V.  L.  Bolton  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  20,  1190 — 
1203). — Oral  administration  of  large  doses  of  amido¬ 
pyrine  (I)  or  of  CeHflJ  Na  barbital  (II),  or  of  (I)  with 
(II)  caused  no  change  in  the  granulocytic  ratio. 
Administration  of  NHPh-NH2  caused  leucocytosis 
with  aiuemia.  Ch.  Abs.  \p) 

Hypochromic  anaemia  in  gastrectoxnised  dogs. 
Effect  of  beef,  iron,  and  liver  extract  on  blood- 
haemoglobin.  S.  R.  Mether,  F.  Kellogg,  and 
K.  Purvtance  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1930, 
33,  499 — 501). — In  normal  dogs  receiving  a  standard 
bread  ration  daily,  haemoglobin  (I)  production  was 
increased  from  0-86  g,  to  2-26  g.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood 
by  addition  of  beef  to  the  ration.  Gastrectomy 
reduced  (I)  production  to  0-4  g.  and  to  0-21  g.  when 
beef  was  added  to  the  ration.  In  gastreetomised  dogs 
bled  frequently  to  maintain  the  (I)  production  at 
6 — 9  g.  per  10(f  c.c.  administration  of  beef  predigested 
in  vitro  with  HC1  and  pepsin  and  of  liver  extract 
sp.  for  pernicious  anfemia  did  not  increase  (I)  produc¬ 
tion  but  it  was  very  greatly  increased  by  giving  Fe  NH4 
citrate.  W.  McC. 

Early  anfemia  of  premature  infants  :  hEemo¬ 
globin  level  of  immature  babies  in  the  first  half- 
year,  and  the  effect  during  the  first  three  months 


of  blood  injections  and  iron  therapy.  H.  M.  M. 
Mackay  (Arch.  Dis.  Childhood,  1935, 10, 195—203).— 
In  infante  of  low  birth  wt.  the  haemoglobin  (I)  level 
at  birth  was  >  that  of  heavier  infants  but  fell  to  a 
slightly  lower  level  from  8  to  22  weeks  of  age.  Neither 
injections  of  eitrated  blood  nor  oral  administration 
of  Fe  NII4  citrate  affected  the  decline  in  the  (I)  level 
during  the  first  2 — 3  months.  ■  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Effect  of  iron  and  copper  therapy  on  haemo¬ 
globin  content  of  blood  of  infants.  C.  A.  Elveh- 
jesi,  A.  Siemers,  and  D.  It.  Mendenhall  (Amer.  J. 
Dis.  Child.,  1935,  50,  28—35;  cf.  A.,  1934,  200).— 
Daily  administration  of  Fe  pyrophosphate  and  CuS04 
increased  the  haemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  of 
normal  infante  and  those  with  severe  nutritional 
anaemia.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Anaemic  factor  of  goat’s  milk.  R.  Tsohesohe 
and  H.  J.  Wolf  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244,  I— 
III). — Uropterin  (Koschara,  A.,  1936,  882)  in  daily 
doses  of  0-001  mg.  cures  the  anfemia  produced  in 
rate  by  a  diet  of  goat’s  milk.  The  anaemia  is  pre¬ 
vented  bv  small  daily  doses  of  Fe  (0-01  mg.)  and  On. 

W.  McC. 

Response  of  guinea-pig  reticulocytes  to  sub¬ 
stances  effective  in  pernicious  anaemia.  (A) 
Biological  assay  of  the  therapeutic  potency  of 
liver  extracts.  (B)  Assay,  on  guinea-pigs,  of 
haematopoietic  activity  of  human  livers  ;  normal 
and  pernicious  anaemia.  B.  M.  Jacobson  (J. 
Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14,  605—077,  679— 681).— (a) 
Ability  to  induce  reticulocytosis  is  confined  to 
materials  effective  in  pernicious  anaemia.  The  guinea- 
pig  test  is  a  valid  indicator  of  the  therapeutic  activity 
of  liver  preps. 

(b)  Data  are  recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Modified  pigeon  method  for  the  bioassay  of 
anti-pernicious  anaemia  liver  extracts.  G.  E. 
Wakerltn,  H.  D.  Bruner,  and  J.  M.  Kinsman  (J. 
Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  1—13).— 90— 99-5% 
of  the  erythrocytes  of  the  normal  pigeon  contain 
reticular  material,  an  increase  in  the  degree  of  reti¬ 
culation  due  to  active  preps,  being  observed  by  a  stain- 
inc  method  involving  the  use  of  wet  mounts. 

H.  G.  R. 

(A)  Copper  and  iron  content  of  tissues  and 
organs  in  nutritional  anaemia .  (B )  Copper  con¬ 
tent  of  blood  in  nutritional  anaemia.  M.  0. 
Schultze,  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  and  E.  B.  Hart  (J.  Biol. 
Chem,  1936,  116,  93—100,  107— 118).— (a)  Re¬ 
striction  of  the  dietary  Cu  of  rats  depletes  the  body-Cu 
to  very  low  vals. ;  retention  of  Cu  fed  with  Fc  at  this 
stage  is  only  5%,  although  haematopoietic  activity  is 
maximal.  Young  pigs  contain  larger  stores  of  Cu, 
but  show  anaemia  due  to  deprivation  of  Fe,  which 
responds  to  Fe  treatment.  In  pigs  deprived  of 
both  Fe  and  Cu,  neither  haemoglobin  nor  erythro¬ 
cytes  are  formed.  Cu  does  not  accumulate  in  the 
bone-marrow,  even  when  haematopoiesis  is  rapid 
following  Fe  +  Cu  feeding  of  anaemic  animals. 

(b)  In  pigs  suffering  from  nutritional  anaemia 
due  to  Fe  -j-  Cu  deficiency,  the  blood-Cu  falls  to  very 
low  levels  (7-8  X  1(H%).  Feeding  Fe  +  2 — 4  mg. 
of  Cu  daily  rapidly  increases  the  blood-Cu ;  smaller 
amounts  of  Cu  produce  only  small  effects,  the  inin. 
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Cu  content  for  continued  licematopoiesis  being  about 
20  X  10*«%.  P.  A.  A. 

Maximum  renewal  of  blood-haemoglobin.  6. 
Fontes  and  L.  Thivolle  (Conipt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  804 — 806). — Anti-anemic  tablets  (Fe,  Cu, 
and  haematopoietic  NH2-aeids)  were  more  effective 
than  calves’  liver.  "  H.  G.  R. 

Alteration  in  serum-bilirubin  and  bromo- 
sulphalein  retention  in  relation  to  morphological 
changes  in  liver  and  bile  passages  in  cats  with 
total  biliary  stasis.  A.  Cantarow  and  H.  L. 
Stewart  (Amer.  J.  Path.,  1935,  11,  561 — 581). — No 
relation  between  serum-bilirubin  (I)  and  morpholo¬ 
gical  changes  was  apparent.  Individual  variation 
in  bromosulphalein  retention  was  >  that  in  bilirubin- 
aunia  and  was  unrelated  to  the  duration  of  stasis,  to 
(I),  or  to  morphological  changes  in  bile  or  liver  ducts. 

Cu.  Abs.  (p) 

Gall-bladder  bile  in  pregnancy  at  term  and  in 
calculous  and  non-calculous  cholecystitis. 
White  bile.  C.  Kiegel,  I.  S.  Ravdin,  C.  G.  John¬ 
ston,  and  P,  J.  Morrison  (Amer.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1935, 
189,  881—882). — In  all  cases  the  concns.  of  Ca”  and 
bile  salts  were  <  and  of  Cl'  >  normal.  Cholesterol 
vals.  were  high  in  pregnancy  and  cholecystitis  and  low 
in  hydrops.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Clinical  significance  of  urobilinuria.  E.  Sestu 
(Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital.,  1936,  8,  317 — 336). — Data 
of  urinary  and  faecal  urobilin  (I)  and  stercobilin  (II) 
in  men  with  neoplasm  of  the  bile-duct  and  in  dogs 
with  biliary  obstruction  are  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  tissue  origin  of  (I).  A  high  content  oi  (I) 
may  occur  even  when  (II)  is  absent.  F.  0.  H. 

Nutrition  and  cancer.  H.  Auler  (Ernahrung, 
1936,  1,  150—167). — A  crit.  review.  A.  G.  P. 

Carcinogenic  agent  and  organic  disposition  in 
the  setiology  of  tumours.  E.  M.  Fraenkel  (Acta 
Cancrologica,  1935,  1,  365-378). — A  review. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Disturbance  of  lipin  metabolism  in  patients 
with  malignant  tumours.  R.  Indovina  and  S. 
Fiandaca  (Acta  Cancrologica,  1935,  1,  399 — 422). — 
Increased  acidity  in  Et20  extracts  of  sera  of  patients 
with  tumour,  diabetes,”  liver  and  kidney  diseases  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  unsaturated  and  weakly  bound 
aliphatic  acids.  The  I  val.  of  the  extract  is  > 
normal,  or  in  other  pathological  conditions. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Glycolysis  activator  from  normal  and  tumour 
tissues.  W.  M.  Rebel  and  W.  A.  Belitzer  (Acta 
Cancrologica,  1935,  1,  317 — 322). — The  glycolytic 
activity  of  liver  tissue  is  unaffected  by  extracts  of 
normal  or  tumour  tissues  or  by  EtOH-insol.  material 
from  these.  It  is  increased  by  EtOH-insol.  matter 
from  an  aq.  NH3  extract  of  the  dried  COMe2-insol. 
powder  prepared  by  Kraut  and  Bumm  (A.,  1928, 
1274).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  carotene  on  glycolysis  of  blood  in 
cancer  and  in  normal  persons.  C.  Wetzler- 
Ligeti  and  R.  Willheim  (Acta  Cancrologica,  1935, 
1,  289 — 300 ;  cf.  A.,  1934,  1259).— The  action  of 
carotene  (I)  in  accelerating  glycolysis  in  normal 
blood  is  centred  in  the  erythrocytes.  Removal  of 


co-enzymes  from  cells  by  washing  eliminates  the  action 
of  (I)  which  is  restored  by  addition  of  yeast  or  muscle 
extracts.  Washed  cells  treated  with  tumour  extracts 
behave  like  cells  from  cancer  sera  and  are  not  affected 
by  (I).  Glycolysis  of  normal  cells  is  inhibited  by 
dihydroxyearotene.  Differences  between  normal  and 
cancerous  blood- cells  in  this  respect  are  related  to 
differences  in  oxidation-reduction  potential. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  heavy  colloidal  metals  on  growth  of 
transplanted  tumours  and  their  radiosensitivity. 
T.  Kikuchi  (Japan.  J.  Obstet.  Gynecol.,  1935,  IS, 
88 — 104). — Injection  of  colloidal  Bi  and  Pb  inhibited 
the  growth  of  rabbit  sarcoma.  Intratumoral  ad¬ 
ministration  slightly  decreased  tissue  respiration  and 
glycolysis.  Intravenous  injection  accelerated  tissue 
respiration.  Accumulation  of  the  metals  was  in 
the  order  liver  >  kidney  >  spleen. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Value  of  lead  compounds  in  treatment  of 
malignant  tumours.  M.  Datnow  et  al.  (Amer. 
J.  Cancer,  1935,  24,  531— 548).— The  prep,  is  de¬ 
scribed  of  various  Pb  compounds  containing  -NH2 
and  a  complex  ion  formed  by  reaction  with  Na2S203. 
Pharmacological  properties  are  compared. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  diets  containing  proteins  of  vari¬ 
ous  fishes  on  the  growth  of  tumour  in  rats .  II, 
III.  S.  Tokuyama  and  W.  Nakahara  (Sci.  Papers 
Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res.  Tokyo,  1936,  30,  200 — 215, 
216—225;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1406).— II.  With  proteins 
from  skipper,  Sawara,  and  hickory-shad  tumour 
growth  was  as  rapid  as  with  horse-meat  protein. 
Most  other  fish  proteins  caused  slower  growth.  There 
was  no  relation  between  influence  on  tumour  growth 
and  classification  of  the  fishes. 

III.  Fish  proteins  which  produce  good  nutrition 
of  the  rat  before  implanting  the  tumour  generally 
induce  good  body  development  and  rapid  tumour 
growth  afterwards.  A  no.  of  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  noted.  J.  N.  A. 

Treatment  of  tumours  by  hydrogen  ionto¬ 
phoresis.  N.  Okunev  (Acta  Cancrologica,  1935, 
1,  357 — 364). — H*  passing  between  electrodes  through 
mice  tumours  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  1*5  cm.  and 
retarded  tumour  growth.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Experimental  production  of  sarcoma  with 
thorotrast.  F.  R.  Selbie  (Lancet,  1936,  231, 
847 — 848). — The  carcinogenic  action  of  thorotrast, 
a  colloidal  solution  of  ThO„  is  confirmed. 

L.  S.  T. 

Influence  of  caloric  intake  on  growth  of  sar¬ 
coma  180.  F.  Bischoff,  M.  L.  Long,  and  L.  C. 
Maxwell  (Amer.  J.  Cancer,  1935,  24,  549 — 553). — A 
reduction  of  50%  in  the  caloric  intake  retarded 
tumour  growth  although  loss  in  body-wt,  was  only 
slightly  <  that  caused  by  a  33%  reduction  in  intake. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Potential  determinations  in  tumour  tissue. 
R.  Biericii  and  A.  Lang  (Bioehem,  Z.,  1936,  287, 
411 — 417). — E„  vals.  are  tabulated  for  various  rat 
and  human  tumour  tissues.  The  intact  cancer  cell 
does  not  possess  a  lower  reduction  intensity  than  does 
the  normal  cell.  P.  W.  C. 
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Susceptibility  of  rats  to  dental  caries.  T. 
Rosbbury,  M.  K. arshak,  and  G.  Foley  (J.  Amer. 
Dental  Assoc.,  1935,  22,  98 — 113). — Factors  in  the 
astiology  of  caries  include  forcible  impaction  of  fer¬ 
mentable  food  particles  into  the  fissures  of  the  molars 
and  an  abnormal  relation  in  the  Ca-P-vitamin-Z) 
complex.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Possible  relation  between  ammonia  in  saliva 

and  dental  caries.  J.  Wiiite  and  R.  W.  Bunting 
(J.  Amer.  Dental  Assoc.,  1935,  22,  468 — 473). — No 
relation  was  observed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Saliva  and  enamel  decalcification.  J.  T.  Gore 
(Dental  Cosmos,  1935,  77,  942 — 950). — The  complex 
carbohydrate  segment  in  the  mucin  plaque  is 
hydrolysed  to  a  reducing  sugar  which  yields  lactic 
acid  on  bacterial  fermentation.  Saliva  tends  to 
neutralise  the  acid.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Cholesterol  content  of  cataractous  human 
lenses.  W.  Saut  and  C.  S.  O’Brien  (Arch.  Ophthal¬ 
mol.,  1935,  13,  227 — 237). — The  cholesterol  content 
increases  with  age  but  is  not  affected  by  cataracts. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Local  quinine  therapy  in  interstitial  keratitis 
and  old  corneal  capacities.  E.  Selinger  (Arch. 
Ophthalmol.,  1935,  13,  829—832).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Blood-creatinine  in  dementia  praecox.  G. 
Cardinale  (Minerva  med.,  1935,  II,  208 — 209). — 
Vais,  were  within  low  normal  limits.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Blood-sugar  determinations  in  certain  cases 
of  diabetes.  E.  P.  Griffiths  and  L.  C.  Shrader 
(Pennsylvania  Med,  J.,  1935, 38, 699 — 704). — In  some 
diabetics  high  morning  blood-sugar  (I)  and  glycos¬ 
uria  occurred  regardless  of  diet  or  insulin  (II)  intake. 
Frequent  feeding  with  simultaneous  administration 
of  (II)  maintained  normal  (I).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Effect  of  experimental  diabetes  on  the  cornea 
of  dogs  ;  relation  to  administration  of  vitamin- 
A.  E.  P.  Ralli,  E.  B.  Gresser,  and  G.  Flaum 
(Arch.  Ophthalmol.,  1935, 14,  253 — 262). — Vitamin -A 
is  not  the  only  factor  concerned  in  ocular  symptoms 
in  depancreatised  dogs.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Phloridzin  diabetes  in  man.  II.  Influence  of 
phloridzin  on  the  capillary  and  venous  glycaemic 
curve  during  fasting  and  after  ingestion  of 
glucose.  S.  Battistini  and  L.  Herlitzka  (Minerva 
med.,  1935,  II,  199 — 202). — Injection  of  phloridzin 
into  diabetics  decreased  and  intensified  the  difference 
between  glycsemia  of  capillary  and  venous  blood 
after  fasting  and  after  glucose-tolerance  test. 

Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Changes  in  blood-amino-acids  due  to  ingestion 
of  glucose  by  normal  and  diabetic  men.  E. 
Slavxch  and  A.  Torres  i  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1936,  11,  669 — 671). — Fasting  for  12  hr.  followed  by 
ingestion  of  75  g.  of  glucose  decreased  the  NH2- 
acid-N  level  of  the  blood  by  an  average  of  1-97  mg. 
(per  100  c.c.)  in  10  normal  men  and  1-62  mg.  in  14 
out  of  20  diabetics;  the  remaining  6  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  (more  transitory)  of  1-82  mg.  F.  O.  H. 

Diabetes  mellitus.  I.  Toxicity  of  ketones. 
II.  Toxicity  of  hyperglycemia.  N.  Hamanaka 
(Mitt.  med.  Akad.  Kioto,  1936,  17,  349— 352).— The 
c  (a.,  iit.) 


0,  uptake  of  rats’  tissues  in  solutions  containing 
p -h ydroxyb u tyric  acid,  C0Me2,  or  high  proportions 
of  glucose  indicates  that  the  lowered  resistance  of 
diabetics  is  not  due  to  increase  of  blood-ketones  or 

of  the  sugar  content  of  blood  and  tissue-fluids. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Diastase  therapy  in  diabetes  mellitus.  W. 
Deichmann-Grubler  and  V.  C.  Myers  (Biochem.  Z., 
1936,  288,  149 — 154). — Intravenous  injection  of 
taka-diastase  preps,  does  not  affect  the  blood-sugar 
of  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs;  intraperitoneally  it  pro¬ 
duces  hypoglyesemia  and  death.  In  normal  men, 
subcutaneous  injection  diminishes  alimentary  hyper- 
glycsemia  and  favourably  influences  carbohydrate 
metabolism  in  diabetics.  The  effect  is  probably 
due  to  a  hypoglycemic  principle  and  not  to  the 
enzyme  itself.  F.  0.  H. 

Hsematological  studies  in  epidemic  dropsy. 
H.  N.  Chatterjee  and  M.  N.  Halder  (Calcutta  Med. 
J.,  1935,  30,  1 — 15). — In  cases  examined  the  decrease 
in  hemoglobin  was  >  that  in  total  erythrocytes. 
Administration  of  Fe  increased  both  factors.  Leuco¬ 
cytes  increased  early  in  the  disease  but  not  later. 
Mononuclears  and  eosinophiles  decreased  with  in¬ 
creasing  severity  of  the  disease  and  vice  versa. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Treatment  of  amoebic  dysentery  by  entero- 
vioform.  R.  L.  Ramirez  and  J.  C.  Galax  (Rev. 
Asoc.  Med.  Argentina,  1935, 49,  764 — 769). — Use  and 
toxicity  of  vioform  (a  colloidal  suspension  of  chloro- 
iodoquinoline)  are  examined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-lipins  in  eclampsia.  E.  M.  Boyd  (Amer. 
J.  Ohstet.  Gynecol.,  1935,  30,  323— 332).— No 
significant  variations  in  the  lipins  of  blood,  serum, 
or  red  or  white  cells  were  apparent.  A  method  for 
determining  the  plasma-phospholipin  :  -total  chole¬ 
sterol  ratio  is  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Cause  of  baker's  eczema.  W.  Fkieboes 
(Ernahrung,  1936,  1,  64 — 69).— The  significance  of 
flour  constituents  (protein  products)  and  of  improvers 
(notably  persulphates)  is  considered.  A.  G.  P. 

Chronic  galactsemia  :  carbohydrate  studies. 
H.  H.  Mason  and  M.  E.  Turner  (Amer.  J.  Dis. 
Children,  1935,  50,  359-374).-  Abnormal  sugar 
metabolism  in  a  case  of  functional  disturbance  of  the 
liver  is  examined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Prophylaxy  of  goitre  as  a  nutritional  problem  ; 
validity  of  the  iodine-deficiency  theory  of  the 
origin  of  endemic  goitre.  F.  Fisohler  (Ernahrung, 
1936, 1,  119— 126).— A  review.  A.  G.  P. 

Blood-oxygen  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  E.  H. 
Rynearson,  B.  T.  Horton,  and  J.  de  J.  Pemberton 
(West.  J.  Surg.  Ohstet.  Gynecol.,  1934,  42,  476 — 
478). — Thyroid  veins  in  goitre  contain  much  arterial 
blood,  the  02  saturation  being  90%  (thyroid  arteries 
93%).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Use  of  iodine  in  recurrent  exophthalmic  goitre. 
S.  F.  Haines  (West.  J.  Surg.  Obstet.  Gynecol.,  1934, 
42,  449 — 455).— In  many  cases  I  therapy  lowered  the 
basal  metabolic  rate.  When  I  treatment  gave 
easy  control,  there  was  little  or  no  regeneration  of 
thyroid  tissue  after  operation.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Iodine  for  brood  mares.  B.  W.  Rodenwold  Blood-cholesterol  after  administration  of  oil 
and  B.  T.  Snots  (Amer.  Soc.  Animal  Prod.  Rec.  Proc.  and  cholesterol  in  health  and  disease.  W. 


27th  Ann.  Meet.,  1934,  89 — 92). — Goitrous  conditions 
in  foals  and  calves  were  prevented  by  feeding  KI 
to  mares  and  cows  during  the  latter  half  of  the  gesta¬ 
tion  period.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-iodine  in  thyroid  disease.  G.  M.  Curtis, 
V.  V.  Cole,  and  E.  J.  Phillips  (West.  J.  Surg. 
Obstct.  Gynecol.,  1934,  42,  435 — 448). — Lack  of 
correlation  between  blood-I  and  basal  metabolic 
rate  is  demonstrated.  Patients  with  other  than  thy¬ 
roid  disease  show  normal  blood-I  unless  receiving 
I  medication.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Thyroid  and  parathyroid  diseases.  F.  H. 
Laiiey  (J.  Med.  Soc.  New  Jersey,  1935,  32,  479 — 
482). — Goitre  patients  showed  gastric  acidity  averaging 
+  46.  Hyperthyroidism  does  not  produce  hyper¬ 
acidity.  A  micro-method  for  determining  I  is 
described.  Disappearance  of  intravenously  injected 
Pis  rapid  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Blood- cholesterol 
(I)  decreases  in  hyperthyroidism  and  increases  in 
myxeedema  and  is  a  better  index  of  thyroid  disturb¬ 
ance  than  is  the  basal  metabolic  rate.  (I)  decreases 
during  thyroid  medication.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Insulin-glucose  therapy  in  heart  disease. 
E.  S.  Nichol  (Amer.  J.  Digest.  Dis.  Nutrition,  1935, 
2,  236 — 241). — Insulin  (I)  [in  addition  to  glucose  (II) 
and  02]  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  heart  muscle. 
(I)  increases  the  ability  of  the  muscle  to  utilise  (II). 
This  action  is  differentiated  from  the  effect  of  (I)- 
hypoglycannia  on  the  circulation.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Chemical  treatment  of  hydatid  disease.  L.  E. 
Barnett  (Austral.  New  Zealand  J.  Surg.,  1935,  4, 
211 — 218). — The  efficiency  of  various  drugs,  of  serum, 
and  of  X- irradiation  is  compared.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Creatine  content  of  hypertrophied  rabbit’s 
heart.  G.  Decherd,  E.  H.  Schwab,  G.  Herrmann, 
and  W.  0.  Brown  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33,  521 — 522).— The  creatine  content  tended  to  de¬ 
crease  as  the  degree  of  experimental  hypertrophy 
increased.  W.  McC. 

Content  of  ascorbic  acid  in  adrenals  of  guinea- 
pigs  with  experimental  oxalate-phosphate  hypo- 
calcsemia.  G.  Domini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1936, 11,  677 — 680). — The  total  ascorbic  acid  content 
is  approx.  50%  of  the  normal  val.,  the  diminution 
being  mainly  due  to  that  of  the  reduced  form. 

F.  0.  H. 

Application  of  a  quinine-calcium  gluconate 
preparation  in  influenza.  G.  Obitz  (Orvosi  Het., 
1935,  79,  780— 7S1).  Ch.  Abs.  (j>) 

Role  of  serum-calcium  fractions  in  the  effect 
of  viosterol  on  the  bleeding  tendency  in  jaundice. 
J.  S.  Gray  and  I.  C.  Ivy  (Amer.  J.  Digest.  Dis. 
Nutrition,  1935,  2,  368 — 372), — The  action  of  viosterol 
in  restoring  the  normal  bleeding  time  is  not  related 
to  any  changes  in  the  total  or  ultrafilterable  serum-Ca. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Treatment  of  leprosy  with  oils  obtained  from 
salt-  and  fresh-water  fishes.  O.  Calcagxo 

(Semana  med.,  1935,  II,  557 — 562). — A  review. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p ) 


Frohling  (Arch.  Verdauungs-Krankh.,  1936,  59, 
205 — 219). — The  free  and  total  cholesterol  (I)  of 
the  plasma  of  healthy  subjects  on  diets  deficient  in 
fat  and  sterol  increased  during  the  day  by  20 — 25% 
of  the  fasting  val.  and  high  vals.  were  obtained  only 
by  administration  of  very  large  amounts  of  (I)  and 
then  only  irregularly.  The  presence,  rather  than  the 
absence,  of  alimentary  hypercholesterolemia  should 
he  regarded  as  a  pathological  symptom  in  liver 
cirrhosis.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Basal  metabolism  and  specific  dynamic  action 
of  proteins  in  liver  disease.  J.  Andreu  Urra 
and  J.  Lozano  (Rev.  espan.  Enferm.  Aparat.  digest. 
Nutric.,  1936,  2,  323 — 329). — The  basal  metabolism 
was  increased,  and  the  sp.  dynamic  action  of  proteins 
decreased,  in  75%  of  cases  suffering  from  parenchy¬ 
matous  disease  of  the  liver.  These  facts  support 
the  theory  that  deamination  of  NH2-acids  in  the  liver 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  sp.  dynamic  action  of  proteins. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Quinine  in  malaria.  B.  C.  Bhattacharji  (In¬ 
dian  Med.  Rec.,  1934,  54,  193 — 195). — Compound 
quinine-strychnine-digitalis  preps  are  described, 

Ch.  Abs.'(p) 

Treatment  of  myopathies  with  amino-acids. 
B.  C.  Roy  and  D.  W.  Chatterjee  (Calcutta  Med.  J., 

1935,  30,  32 — 35). — Administration  of  glycine  (I) 

causes  a  sharp  increase  in  urinary  creatinine  and  a 
secondary  decrease  in  creatine.  Use  of  (I)  with 
ephedrine  and  NaH2P04  gave  better  results  than  (I) 
alone.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Renal  insufficiency  produced  by  partial 
nephrectomy.  V.  Diets  containing  whole  dried 
meat.  VI.  Relation  between  kidney  function, 
kidney  weight,  and  surface  area  in  intact  and 
unilaterally  nephrectomised  rats  fed  whole  dried 
meat  diets.  A.  Chanutin  and  S.  Ludewig.  VII. 
Relationship  of  urine-urea,  blood-urea,  and  urea 
(Addis)  ratio  in  rats  on  whole  dried  meat  diets. 
S.  Ludewig,  E.  T.  R.  Williams,  and  A.  Chanutin. 
VIII.  Comparison  of  the  urea  (Addis)  ratio 
with  results  of  other  tests  of  renal  function.  A. 
Chanutin  and  S.  Ludewig  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1936, 
58,  60—80,  81—88,  89—94,  95— 101).— V.  As  the 
meat  content  of  the  diet  was  increased  hypertension 
was  accentuated,  an  increased  vol.  of  dil.  urine  was 
excreted,  and  pathological  changes,  together  with 
increased  wt.,  in  the  kidney  remnant  occurred. 

VI.  Kidney  wt.  oc  surface  area  and  the  ratio  urea 
(I)  ratio  :  kidney  wt.  is  a  const.  The  ratio  (I)  ratio  : 
surface  area  increases  with  the  meat  content  of  the 
diet,  being  oc  the  renal  hypertrophy. 

VII.  The  (I)  concn.  in  the  blood  and  urine  at  the 
same  (I)  ratio  increases  with  the  protein  intake. 

VIII.  The  (I)  eonen.  in  the  blood  after  ingestion  of 

(I)  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  urine  are  good  tests  for  renal 
damage.  The  correlation  between  the  vol.  of  urine 
(but  not  the  protein  content)  and  renal  damage  was 
good.  H.  G.  R. 

Lipin  metabolism  during  experimental  uran¬ 
ium  nephritis.  M.  Politzer  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim., 

1936,  62,  70 — 76). — Nephritis  induced  by  U02(0Ac)2 
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in  rabbits  is  accompanied  by  increased  levels  of  free 
fatty  acid,  neutral  fats,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
cholesterol,  phosphatides,  total  fatty  acids,  and 
cholesteryl  ester  in  the  blood.  E.  0.  H. 

Storage  of  cystine  in  the  reticulo-endothelial 
system  and  its  association  with  chronic  nephritis 
and  renal  rickets.  D.  S.  Russell  and  H.  J. 
Barrie  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  899 — 905). — Two  cases 
of  storage  are  described,  as  well  as  a  third  in  which 
eystinuria  and  chronic  nephritis  were  unaccompanied 
by  cystine  storage  in  the  tissues.  L.  S.  T. 

Influence  of  viosterol  and  parathyroid  extract 
on  mineral  metabolism  in  osteogenesis  imper¬ 
fecta.  A.  E.  Hansen  (Amer.  J.  Dis.  Children,  1935, 
50,  132 — 157). — Deficiency  in  retention  of  Ca,  P, 
and  Mg  was  observed  in  osteogenesis  imperfecta. 
Large  doses  of  viosterol  induced  a  negative  balance  in 
most  minerals  and  an  increased  urinary  output  of  Ca 
and  P  with  a  decrease  in  fseces.  Parathyroid  caused 
an  excessive  output  of  Ca,  P,  Mg,  K,  and  Na,  chiefly 
in  urine.  Phosphatase  activity  of  blood  was  lowered 
by  both  treatments.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mineral  metabolism  in  a  case  of  osteopsa¬ 
thyrosis  and  one  of  ununited  fracture.  T.  B. 
Cooley,  G.  C.  Penberthy,  L,  Armstrong,  H.  A. 
Hunscher,  F.  Cope,  and  I.  G.  Macy  (Amer.  J.  Dis. 
Children,  1935,  50,  431-442).— Retentions  of  N,  P, 
Ca,  Mg,  Na,  K,  and  S  are  recorded.  In  both  cases 
an  initial  period  of  extreme  loss  of  Cl'  was  followed  by 
one  of  slight  retention.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Plasma-chlorides  in  pneumonia  :  their  clinical 
significance.  A.  F.  Fowler  (Canad.  Med.  Assoc. 
J.,  1935,  33,  482—485).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Folypeptidasmia  during  normal  gestation. 
Estienny,  Jean,  and  Jalibert  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936, 123,  462—163).  H.  G.  R. 

Reaction  for  diagnosis  of  pregnancy.  R.  A. 
Ferrari  and  D.  J.  Francis  (Semana  med.,  1935,  II, 
555 — 556). — The  Kapeller- Adler  test  (colour  reaction 
of  histidine  in  urine)  is  valueless.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Pregnancy  test :  presence  of  histidine  in 
urine  of  pregnant  women,  (a)  H.  Renton,  (b) 
L.  P.  Bosman  (S.  African  Med.  J.,  1935,  9,  441 — 
443,  514). — (a)  A  modification  of  the  Kapeller-Adler 
test  is  described. 

(b)  Polemical.  Histidine  is  not  a  regular  con¬ 
stituent  of  urines  in  early  pregnancy. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mechanism  of  rheumatic  fever.  A.  F.  Coburn 
(Lancet,  1936,  231,  1025— 1030).— Serological  de¬ 
velopments  following  haemolytic  streptococcus 
haryngitis  are  recorded.  In  the  rheumatic  subject 
evelopment  of  the  antibody  response  appears  to  be 
delayed.  L.  S.  T. 

Rickets  in  rats.  XY.  Effect  of  low-calcium- 
high  phosphorus  diets  at  various  levels  and 
ratios  on  production  of  rickets  and  tetany. 
A.  T.  Shoal  [with  S.  B.  Wolbach]  (J.  Nutrition, 
1936,  11,  275—291;  cf.  A.,  1932,  1280).— Rickets 
may  be  produced,  in  the  absence  of  vitamin-D,  by 

liigli-Ca . low-P,  low-Ca-high-P,  and  low-Ca-low-P 

diets.  With  the  last-named  the  Ca/P  ratio  may  he 


within  limits  usually  recognised  as  normal.  For 
any  given  ratio  an  increase  in  the  abs.  amounts  fed 
may  convert  a  rachitogenic  into  a  non-rachitogenic 
diet.  A.  G.  P. 

Blood-sodium  in  essential  hypertonus  and 

Simmond’s  disease.  E.  Kylin  and  H.  Elmquist 
(Acta  med.  scand.,  1936,  88,  507— 51G).— In  25 
normal  individuals  serum-Na  ranged  from  316  to 
377  mg.  per  100  ml.  (mean  val.  348  mg.).  In  10  cases 
of  Simmond’s  disease  the  range  was  305—357  mg., 
and  in  27  eases  of  essential  hyperpiesis  348 — 425  mg. 
The  raised  Na  level  in  essential  hyperpiesis  is  ascribed 
to  over-function  of  the  pituitary-adrenal  “  unit,” 
whereas  in  Simmond’s  disease  hypofunetion  causes 
lowered  serum-Na  level.  Nutr.  Abs.  {m) 

Snake  bites  and  their  treatment  in  India. 
R.  N.  Chopra  and  J.  S.  Chowhan  (Calcutta  Med.  J., 
1935,  29,  459 — 485). — Prep,  and  use  of  antivenins  and 
use  of  various  chemicals  are  described. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Specific  substance  of  syphilitic  fluids.  A. 
Vernes  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  684 — 685). — Serum 
and  cerebrospinal  fluid  from  syphilitics  contain 
pallidin,  which  can  be  determined  photometrically. 
By  the  action  of  C2C14  on  syphilitic  serum  a  ppt.  is 
obtained,  which  when  extracted  with  C0Me2,  Et20, 
or  H20  gives  a  substance  which  causes  a  normal 
serum  to  act  as  a  syphilitic  scrum.  J.  N.  A. 

‘ 1  Dynarsan  Egger,”  a  new  agent  against 
syphilis.  N.  Gerencs^r  (Orvosi  Het.,  1935,  79, 
853 — 854). — The  prep.  (aq.  solution  of  m-acetamido- 
p-hydroxyphenylarsinic  acid  derivatives)  can  be  used 
in  cases  in  which  arsenobenzene  must  be  avoided. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relation  of  some  iodine-binding  substances 
(glutathione,  ascorbic  acid)  to  the  carbohydrate 
economy  in  trypanosome  infection.  Intermedi¬ 
ary  regulation  of  metabolism.  G.  Scheff  and  Z. 
Csillag  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183,  467 — 
477). — In  trypanosome  infection  of  guinea-pigs,  the 
glutathione  (I)  and  ascorbic  acid  (II)  contents  of  the 
liver  and  blood  vary,  but  the  total  I-binding  sub¬ 
stances  are  const.  Reduced  (I)  and  (II)  are  greatly  de¬ 
creased  and  oxidised  (I)  is  increased.  The  behaviour 
of  (I)  is  due  to  the  deficiency  of  carbohydrate,  and 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  oxidation-reduction 
potential.  P.  W.  C. 

Intravenous  administration  of  styrylquinoline 
[No.  314]  in  equine  trypanosomiasis.  B.  S. 
Parkin  (Onderstepoort  J.  Vet.  Sci.,  1935,  4,  287 — 
288).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Aluminium  hydroxide  in  treatment  of  peptic 
ulcer.  I.  H.  Einsel,  W.  L.  Adams,  and  V.  C. 
Myers  (Amer.  J.  Digest.  Dis.  Nutrition,  1934,  1, 
513 — 516). — Colloidal  Al(OH)2  (I)  controls  peptic 
ulcers.  It  lowers  free  acidity  in  the  stomach,  which 
returns  to  normal  when  treatment  is  discontinued. 
Unlike  NaHC03,  (I)  does  not  increase  HC1  output 
after  the  primary  action.  (I)  probably  stimulates 
secretion  of  mucin.  No  disturbance  of  the  acid- 
base  balance  in  blood  follows  (I)  therapy. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( j ») 
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“  Okrin  ”  as  an  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of 
peptic  ulcer.  A.  J.  Atkinson  (Amer.  J.  Digest. 
Dis.  Nutrition,  1934, 1,  713 — 714). — Beneficial  effects 
of  okrin  (dried  mucilaginous  material  from  pods  of 
the  okra  plant)  are  recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Metabolic  activity  of  renal  tissue.  G.  Quagli- 
ariello  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
608 — 627). — A  lecture.  F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  the  basal  metabolism  in  the 
rat.  J.  M.  Joly  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 
123,  658 — 660). — The  coeff.  K  in  Meeh’s  formula 
decreases  to  a  min.  with  increasing  age  of  the  rat  and 
finally  returns  to  the  initial  val.  in  the  adult. 

H.  G.  R. 

Differential  reduction  of  Janus-green  during 
development  of  the  chick.  0.  Rulon  (Proto- 
plasma,  1935,  24,  346—364).  M.  A.  B. 

Influence  of  the  respiratory  process  on  absorp¬ 
tion  and  potential-formation  of  frog’s  skin.  E. 
Hot  (Biockem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  116— 122).— The  02 
consumption  of  isolated  frog’s  skin  is  the  same 
(30 — 100  cu.  mm.  per  g.  per  hr.  at  20°)  in  air  or  02 
and  is  increased  by  injury  and  decreased  by  0-001 M- 
KCN.  Presenco  of  0-005 J/-glucose  or  up  to  0-01M- 
lactate  or  -pyruvate  increases  the  02  consumption 
of  normal  skin  but  only  the  last  two  increase  that  of 
the  skin  of  CH2Br-CO„H-poisoned  frogs. 

F.  O.  H. 

Respiratory  quotient  of  spermatozoa.  E.  E. 
Ivanov  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18,  1613 — 
1622). — The  R.Q.  of  sheep’s  spermatozoa  in  absence 
of  glucose  is  0-78  and  in  presence  of  glucose  ap¬ 
proximates  to  1 .  Oxidation  of  lactate  does  not  play 
any  important  role  in  the  preservation  of  respiration 
in  synthetic  media.  P.  W.  C. 

Energy  and  gaseous  metabolism  of  normal 
and  deutectomised  checks  between  ten  and  a 
hundred  hours  of  age.  H.  G.  Barott,  T.  C. 
Byerly,  and  E.  M.  Pringle  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
11,  191 — 210). — Calorimetric  determinations  of 
metabolic  rates  at  a  range  of  environmental  temp, 
from  20°  to  40°  are  recorded.  A  crit.  temp,  occurs 
at  35-5°,  above  and  below  which  metabolism  increases 
15%  for  a  7°  change.  From  35-5°  to  21*1°  meta¬ 
bolism  increases  steadily.  Vais,  for  the  sexes  were 
not  significantly  different.  The  g.-hr.  rate  for 
normal  chicks  is  const,  at  a  given  temp,  within  the 
physiological  range  for  the  age  studied.  For  deut¬ 
ectomised  chicks  the  g.-hr.  rate  decreases  continuously 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  time  after  operation. 

A.  G.  R. 

Gas  metabolism  of  white  rats  fed  gelatin, 
tyrosine,  and  tryptophan.  M.  Shtmasaki  (Folia 
Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  79 — 80). — A  protein- 
free  diet  supplemented  with  gelatin  (I)  or  with  (I)  + 
tyrosine  decreased  body-wt.  and  lowered  (rapidly  at 
first)  02  consumption  and  C02  production.  02 
consumption  per  kg.  body-wt.  was  lowered  at  first 
but  later  became  <  normal.  With  a  similar  diet 
supplemented  with  (I)  +  tryptophan,  body-wt.  was 
unchanged  and  gaseous  exchange  decreased  at  first 
hut  later  became  normal.  In  all  cases  the  R.Q.  was 
normal.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Gas  metabolism  of  white  rats  fed  fungus 
growths.  M.  Shimasaki  (Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon., 
1934,  10,  80). — Basal  metabolism  was  increased  by 
feeding  powdered  thyroid  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
by  fungus  and  was  decreased  by  KI.  The  R.Q. 
was  lowered  by  thyroid,  increased  by  KI,  and  un¬ 
changed  by  fungus.  Ch.  Abs.  (??) 

Influence  of  physical  exercise  on  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  adolescents.  E.  S.  Sayron,  M.  E. 
Karlson,  and  A.  S.  Uschakova  (Ukrain.  Bioehem. 
J.,  1936,  9,  765 — 778). — The  quantities  of  metabolic 
products  (total  N,  creatinine,  NH3,  and  P)  in  the 
urine  of  adolescents  increase  after  exercise  such  as 
wrestling,  but  as  training  proceeds,  these  increases 
become  less  marked.  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  work  and  training  on  the  oxidation- 
reduction  potential  of  muscle  tissue.  III. 
Changes  in  the  potential  of  the  muscles  during 
training  and  work  due  to  the  influence  of  acid 
and  alkaline  diet.  R.  Tsohagovetz  (Ukrain. 
Bioehem.  J.,  1936,  9,  917 — 924). — The  shapes  of  the 
curves  showing  the  decrease  in  anaerobic  oxidation- 
reduction  potential  with  time  of  extracts  from  both 
control  and  worked  muscles  alter  with  the  nature  of 
the  diet.  F.  A.  A. 

Relation  between  animal  and  human  nutrition. 
E.  Mangold  (Ernahrung,  1936,  1,  21 — 25). — Digest¬ 
ive  and  metabolic  processes  are  discussed.  The 
applicability  of  results  of  experiments  with  animals 
to  problems  of  human  nutrition  is  considered. 

A.  G.  P. 

English  diets.  I.  Men.  E.  M.  Widdowson. 
n.  Women.  E.  M.  Widdowson  and  R.  A. 
McCance  (J.  Hyg.,  1936,  36,  269—292,  293—309).— 
I.  The  average  kg.- cal.  intake  of  men  on  freely  chosen 
diets  was  3067  (variation,  1772 — 4955).  A  definite 
lowering  of  cal.  intake  with  increasing  age  was  ob¬ 
served.  No  correlation  existed  between  cal.  intake 
and  body-wt.  The  proportion  of  cal.  taken  from  fat 
was  high.  The  total  Ca,  P,  and  Fe  intakes  were 
0-87, 1-61,  and  0-0168  g.  per  day,  respectively,  98%  of 
the  P  and  66%  of  the  Fe  being  in  the  available  form. 

II.  The  average  daily  kg.-cal.  consumption  of  women 
was  2187  (variation,  1453—3110).  Thus  woman 
val./man  val.  is  0-7.  The  average  daily  protein 
intake  was  67  g.  Fat  and  carbohydrate  contributed 
equally  to  the  cal.  val.  The  average  daily  Ca,  total 
and  available  P  intakes  were  0-67,  1-32,  and  1-09  g., 
respectively.  W.  L.  D. 

Effect  of  diet,  range,  and  fattening  on  the 
physical  and  chemical  composition  of  cockerels. 
H.  M.  Harshaw  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1936,  53,  357 — 368). 
— In  most  cases  the  nature  of  the  diet  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  composition  of  the  birds.  Effects  of 
fattening  on  the  relative  wts.  of  leg  and  breast  muscle 
and  of  other  edible  portions  are  examined.  The 
composition  of  the  various  portions  was  unaffected. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  the  reaction  of  fodder  on  the  oxidative 
processes  in  horses.  M.  F.  Guli,  P.  J.  Ribak, 
and  M.  A.  Kolomitschenko  (Ukrain.  Bioehem.  J., 
1936,  9,  535 — 553). — Determinations  of  the  urinary 
excretion  of  PhOH  subcutaneously  injected  into  groups 
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of  horses,  fed  on  two  rations,  one  more  alkaline  than 
the  other,  shows  that  oxidation  processes  are  more 

complete  with  the  less  alkaline  diet.  The  quantity 

of  conjugated  PhOH  follows  the  quantity  of  total 
PhOH  excreted,  but  is  independent  of  the  alkalinity 
of  the  diet,  F.  A.  A. 

Acid-  and  alkali-forming  foods.  J.  A.  Tobey 
(Amor.  J.  Publ.  Health,  1936,  26,  1113—1116).— 
A  review.  The  nature  of  the  food  has  no  significant 
effect  on  the  acid-base  balance.  E.  C.  S. 

Influence  of  acidic  and  alkaline  diets  on  grow¬ 
ing  rats.  O.  C.  Combs  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1936,  11,  683 — 686). — Acidic  and  alkaline  diets 
produce  growth  <  that  due  to  normal  diets  by  approx. 
11 — 13%  but  nutrition  is  generally  unaffected, 

F.  0.  H 

Significance  and  accuracy  of  biological  values 
of  proteins  computed  from  nitrogen  metabolism 
data.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  W.  Burroughs,  and  J.  R, 
Beadles  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  257 — 274). — 
Determinations  of  biological  vals.  of  proteins  by  the 
N  balance  method  are  subject  to  an  average  standard 
deviation  of  3  -7 .  The  nutritive  equivalence  of  protein 
mixtures  for  maintenance  and  growth  is  substantially 
the  same  whether  evaluated  by  means  of  the  N 
balance  or  by  the  paired  feeding  method  supple¬ 
mented  by  carcase  analysis.  Vais,  for  beef  and  cer¬ 
tain  nut  proteins  are  determined.  The  depression  of 
digestibility  and  biological  val.  of  peanut  protein  by 
roasting  is  small.  A.  G.  P. 

Protein-minimum  and  protein-optimum  [in 
nutrition].  K.  Felix  (Ernahrung,  1936,  1,  31 — 
35). — A  review.  A.  G.  P. 

Utilisation  of  protein  and  tbe  protein  content 
of  foods.  C.  Lauresco  (Arch,  internat.  Physiol., 
1936,  42,  145—158;  Cliem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1042— 
1043).— The  coeff.  of  utilisation  of  protein  (I)  by  rats 
increases  with  the  (I)  content  of  the  ration  up  to 
approx.  20%  and  declines  to  a  substantially  const, 
level  as  the  proportion  of  (I)  fed  is  further  increased. 
True  coeffs.  of  utilisation  should  he  expressed  not  as 
abs.  vals.  but  as  functions  of  the  (I)  content  of  the 
diet.  A.  G.  P. 

Relative  digestibility  of  caseins  in  their  arti¬ 
ficial  and  natural  environments.  K.  Biiagvat 
and  M.  Sreenivasaya  (Current  Sci.,  1936,  5,  13-4 — 
135). — Of  a  no.  of  milks  examined,  buffalo  milk  has 
the  lowest  and  ass’  milk  the  highest  casein  (I)  dis¬ 
persion,  whilst  the  albumin  content  increases  with  the 
extent  of  (I)  dispersion.  The  relative  rates  of  diges¬ 
tion  of  the  (I)  from  cow’s  and  ass’  milk  are  determined 
in  vitro.  F.  N.  W. 

Rate  of  protein  formation  in  organs  and  tis¬ 
sues.  I.  After  caseinogen  feeding.  T.  Addis, 
L.  J.  Poo,  and  W.  Lew  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116, 
343 — 352),— Changes  in  the  protein  content  of  liver 
and  kidney  are  large  after  caseinogen  feeding,  but 
small  in  the  heart  or  muscle,  each  organ  or  tissue 
exhibiting  characteristic  protein  formation.  Skin- 
and  muscle-protein  increase  relatively  to  that  of 
internal  organs  during  fasting.  P.  G.  M. 

Action  on  tbe  urinary  quotients  of  mixtures 
of  two  plant  proteins  of  different  metabolic 


action.  K.  H.  Lehmann  (Biochem.  Z..  1936,  287, 
433 — 439). — The  C:N  and  “  vacate  ”-02 :  N  urinary 

quotients  of  rats  were  determined  on  diets  con¬ 
taining  as  a  source  of  protein  a  mixture  of  one  third 
oatmeal  protein  and  two  thirds  wheat-gluten  protein 
and  compared  with  vals.  obtained  under  the  same 
conditions  but  feeding  only  oatmeal  protein  or 
caseinogen.  Lower  abs.  vals.  for  C  and  “  vacate  ”-02 
were  obtained  with  the  mixture,  suggesting  more 
complete  utilisation.  P.  W.  C. 

Cereals  and  rickets.  VIII.  Intestinal  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  phytin.  J.  T.  Lowe  and  H.  Steenbook 
(Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  1991—1995;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1161). — The  substantial  part  of  the  P  of  phytin  (from 
wheat  bran)  available  to  rats  is  rendered  almost 
completely  non-available  by  addition  of  3%  of  CaC03 
to  the  ration.  MgC03,  SrC03>  BeCOs,  A1203,  and 
Fe203  act  like  CaC03.  The  effect  of  CaC03  is  un¬ 
changed  by  substituting  whole  wheat  or  rolled  oats 
for  yellow  maize  in  the  ration  and  by  adding  lard  or 
lactose.  W.  McC. 

Glucose  yield  of  glycinin.  J.  S.  Gray  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  34,  144— 145).— The 
yield  of  glucose  (I)  from  the  glycinin  of  soya  bean 
determined  by  administration  to  phloridzinised  dogs 
(Janney,  A.,  1915,  i,  475)  was  61%  whilst  that  of 
caseinogen  was  42%.  The  (I)  yield  of  a  protein 
cannot  be  predicted  by  calculating  the  amount  of 
(I)  which  the  component  glucogenic  NH2-acids  are 
capable  of  producing  in  the  animal  organism. 

W.  McC. 

Influence  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins 
on  tbe  respiratory  coefficient  and  basal  meta¬ 
bolism  of  man  at  rest  and  in  thermal  equili¬ 
brium.  R.  Lecoq  and  J.  M.  Joly  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  680—682). — Similar  changes  in 
the  coeff.  and  basal  metabolism  was  observed  when 
glucose,  olive  oil,  or  peptone  was  ingested. 

H.  G.  R. 

Purine  metabolism  in  the  dog.  Effect  of 
metabolic  condition  on  the  inhibitory  action  of 
Indian  ink  on  uricolysis.  F.  Ohrometzka,  R. 
Dreyer,  and  K.  Dumlein  (Arch.  exp.  Path,  Pharm., 
1936, 183,  286 — 293). — In  dogs  on  meat-rich  or  -free 
diets,  uricolysis  is  restricted,  especially  after  intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  Indian  ink,  by  administration 
of  Na2C03.  When  large  doses  of  Na2C03  arc  given, 
intravenously  injected  uric  acid  is  partly  or  wholly 
unoxidised.  W.  McC. 

Histological  changes  in  endocrine  organs  of 
white  rats  fed  tryptophan.  M.  Shimasaki  (Folia 
Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  65 — 06). — Gelatin 
diets  without  trvptophan  atrophied  the  organs. 

Ch.  Abs,  (p) 

Relation  of  leucine,  isoleucine,  and  norleucine 

to  growth.  M.  Womack  and  W.  C.  Rose  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1936, 116,  381-391).- — By  the  use  of  protein- 
free  diets,  leucine  and  isoleucine  were  shown  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  growth  of  rats.  The  position 
of  norleucine  is  uncertain.  P.  G,  M. 

Formation  and  disappearance  of  adenylic  acid 
in  muscles.  D.  L.  Ferdman  and  Z.  M.  Okun 
(Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  863 — 878). — Free 
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adenylic  acid  in  the  muscles  of  frogs  rises  from 
4%  of  the  total  adenine  nucleotide  to  30-8%  as  a 
result  of  fatigue.  This  val.  returns  slowly  to  normal 
on  resting,  together  with  disappearance  of  inorg. 
P207"".  F.  A.  A. 

Adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  exchange  in  the 
muscles  of  hibernating  animals .  0.  Feinschmidt 

(Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.;  1936,  9,  851 — 862). — Muscles  of 
hibernating  marmots  have  a  lower  adenosinetriphos¬ 
plioric  acid  (I)  content  than  those  of  the  active 
animals.  The  pyrophosphate  fraction  from  active 
animals  contains  mainly  (I),  with  very  little  inorg. 
P207"",  but  in  hibernation  the  latter  constituent 
rises  to  32 — 68%,  and  free  adenylic  acid  (II)  reaches 
30%  of  the  total  adenine  nucleotide.  On  awakening, 
an  NH3  compound  is  formed  in  the  muscles  by  de¬ 
amination  of  (II).  F.  A.  A. 

Creatine  phosphagen  metabolism  during  onto¬ 
genesis  in  mammals.  A.  M.  Rjabinovskaja 
(Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  761 — 763). 

F.  A.  A. 

Creatinuria  after  ingestion  of  meat  during 
the  exhaustion  of  carbohydrate  supplies  in  the 
organism.  S.  I.  Vinokurov  and  J.  A.  Trotzki 
(Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  583 — 591). — Marked 
creatinuria  results  when  meat  is  eaten  after  physical 
exercise  performed  under  such  conditions  that  the 
carbohydrate  store  is  exhausted,  but  docs  not  occur 
when  the  store  is  maintained  by  previous  ingestion 
of  carbohydrate.  F.  A.  A. 

Relation  between  urinary  creatinine  and  total 
body-creatine,  surface  area,  and  body- weight. 
F.  W.  Kinaerd,  J.  C.  Atxll,  jun.,  and  J.  van  de 
Erve  (Amer.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1935,  190,  237—241).— 
In  rats  the  daily  urinary  creatinine  (I)  [but  not  the 

(I)  coeff.]  is  directly  related  to  the  total  body-creatine, 

(II) ,  surface  area,  and  body-wt.  The  %  (II)  [but  not 
the  %  “  organic  ”  (II)]  is  related  to  the  average 
daily  (I)  and  the  (I)  cocff.  The  “  organic  ”  body 
wt.  and  daily  urinary  (I)  are  highly  correlated. 

Cii.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Growth-promoting  ability  of  di-AT-methyl- 
homocystine  and  A-methylrnethionine  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  cystine-deficient  diet. — Sec  A., 

n,  o. 

Nitrogen  balance  in  cattle  using  urea  and 
“  amide  flakes  "  as  protein  substitutes.  E. 
Mangold  and  H.  Stotz  (Landw.  Versuchs-Stat., 
1936,  127,  97—1 18). — Replacement  of  25%  of  the 
N  of  a  normal  ration  by  urea  did  not  alter  the  N 
balance  of  bull  calves.  A  similar  replacement  by 
“  amide  flakes  ”  (urea-potato  flakes)  increased  N 
retention.  A.  G.  P. 

Formation  of  histamine  from  histidine  by 
animal  tissues.  E.  Werle  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936, 
288,  292 — 293). — On  shaking  rabbit’s  kidney  (but 
not  liver,  brain,  or  spleen)  slices  in  Tyrode’s  solution 
containing  histidine,  histamine  is  produced  especi¬ 
ally  in  absence  of  0.,  and  in  slightly  alkaline  solution. 

F.  0.  H. 

Detoxication  of  phenylacetic  acid  by  the 
chimpanzee.  F.  W.  Bower  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  33,  598 — 600). — A  chimpanzee  which 


consumed  4  doses  of  about  160  mg.  per  kg.  of 
CH2Ph-C02H  (1)  exhibited  no  untoward  symptoms 
and  about  80%  of  the  (I)  was  recovered  from  the  urine 
as  phenylacetylglutamine.  The  urinary  vol.  per  24 
hr.  was  reduced  by  (I).  W.  McC. 

Flavin  content  of  the  eggs  and  embryos  of 
Selachii  during  development.  M.  Fontaine  and 
A.  Gotjrevitch  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
443 — 445). — A  diminution  was  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Organic  phosphorus  compounds.  I.  Lecithin 
and  phosphorus  metabolism.  M.  Corrazza  (Arch. 
Farm,  sperim.,  1936,  62,  42 — 52). — Subcutaneous 
or,  to  a  smaller  extent,  oral  administration  of  egg- 
lecithin  to  rabbits  with  approx,  const,  excretion  of 
P  diminishes  both  the  urinary  and  fjccal  elimination 
of  P.  With  both  treated  and  untreated  rabbits, 
faecal  is  >  urinary  P  excretion.  F.  0.  H. 

Influence  of  choline  on  lipin  metabolism.  F. 
Cedrangolo  and  R.  Conte-Marotta  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  657 — 658). — A  fat-rich 
diet  in  rats  increases  the  liver-fat  (I)  and  -glycogen 
(II)  levels  as  compared  with  rats  on  a  normal  diet. 
Addition  of  choline  to  the  fat-rich  diet  results  in  a 
comparative  decrease  in  (I)  and  a  much  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  (II),  indicating  conversion  of  fat  into  carbo¬ 
hydrate.  F.  0.  H. 

Efiect  of  various  diets,  cholesterol,  and  choline 
on  the  lipins  of  the  rat’s  liver.  A.  V.  Stoesser 
I.  McQuarbie,  and  J.  A.  Anderson  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  595— 597).— The  total 
fatty  acid,  cholesterol  (I),  and  phospholipin  (II) 
contents  of  the  dried  livers  of  rats  on  a  standard 
adequate  diet  for  105  days  were  14-34,  1-03,  and 
12-37%,  respectively.  Theso  vals.  were  as  follows 
when  the  diet  was  replaced  for  the  same  period  by 
diets  with:  85%  of  fat  33-05,  1-45,  16-72%;  80% 
of  carbohydrate  24-32,  1-25,  13-65%;  80%  of  pro¬ 
tein  15 — 69,  1-16,  33-92%.  The  vals.  were  increased 
by  addition  of  2-5  and  5-0%  of  (I)  to  the  standard 
diet,  the  (II)  content  being  increased  by  50%.  Added 
choline  prevented  increase  due  to  (I)  in  the  (II)  and 
neutral  fat  contents  but  only  partly  prevented  increase 
in  the  (I)  content.  W.  McC. 

Liberation  of  iodine  from  iodised  fat  in  the 
animal  body  and  its  relationship  to  intermediary 
fat  metabolism,  G.  Sato  (Tohoku  J.  Exp.  Med., 
1936,  28,  503 — 521). — In  rabbits  receiving  intravenous 
injections  of  KI  the  rate  of  urinary  excretion  of  I 
was  >  that  found  when  iodised  fat  was  given.  When 
fat  metabolism  was  increased  by  fasting  and  by 
administration  of  thyroxine  the  rate  following 
iodised  fat  was  =  or  >  that  following  KI.  Hence 
degradation  of  the  fat  and  elimination  of  I  from  it 
take  place  concurrently  in  the  body.  The  rate  of  I 
excretion  diminished  following  extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  but  increased  after  insulin  administration. 
In  rabbits  poisoned  with  P  and  CHC13  the  rate  was 
decreased  and  the  I  content  of  the  liver  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Blockade  of  the  reticulo-endothelial  system 
did  not  affect  the  rate  or  result  in  increased  I  retention 
in  the  liver.  Notr.  Abs.  (to) 

Efiect  of  neutral  fat,  fatty  acids  and  glycerol 
on  the  metabolism  of  ethyl  alcohol.  M.  Ney- 
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mark  and  E.  M.  P.  Wi dm. ark  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol., 
1936,  73,  260 — 206) . — Oleic  acid  (I)  deflected  a 
certain  portion  of  administered  EtOH  from  its  usual 
course  of  metabolism  in  the  dog,  as  shown  by  the  re¬ 
duced  EtOH  concn.  in  the  blood,  but  araehis  oil  was 
without  effect.  When  glycerol  (II)  was  given  together 
with  (I)  the  effect  of  (I)  in  reducing  the  EtOH  concn. 
was  greatly  enhanced.  (II)  alone  had  no  perceptible 
influence  on  EtOH  metabolism,  and  did  not  increase 
the  effect  of  glycine  and  citric  acid.  Glyeerophos- 
phoric  acid  had  no  effect,  and  when  given  with  (I) 
did  not  increase  its  activity.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Utility  of  hardened  fats  in  human  metabolism. 
C.  Massatsch  and  H.  Steudel  (Deut.  med.  Woch., 
1935,  61,  191S — 1919  ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1043).— 
Utilisation  of  hardened  and  of  natural  fats  is  similar. 
The  Et20  extract,  soap,  and  free  fatty  acid  contents 
of  faeces  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  urinary  N 
is  unaffected.  A.  G,  P. 

Ketosis  following  fat  ingestion  by  obese  and 
non-obese  patients.  E.  L,  Keeney,  J.  W.  Sher¬ 
rie,  and  E.  M.  MacKay  (Ainer,  J.  Digest.  Dis, 
Nutrit,,  1936,  3,  231 — 235). — In  man  ketonuria 
usually  appeared  when  the  blood-ketone  level  ex¬ 
ceeded  4  mg.  per  100  ml.  of  plasma.  Following  a 
meal  rich  in  fat,  obese  patients  usually  showed  more 
marked  ketonuria  than  did  non-obese  patients. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Inanition  and  carbohydrate  reserves.  H. 
Bierry,  B.  Gouzon,  and  C.  Magnan  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  760 — 762).— No  complete  dis¬ 
appearance  of  glycogen  (I)  was  observed  in  frogs  even 
after  protein  starvation.  This  is  not  due  to  a  (I) 
reserve  hut  to  a  process  of  synthesis.  H.  G.  R. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  of  hrain.  I.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  glycogen  in  nerve  tissue.  S.  E. 
Kerr.  II.  Effect  of  varying  carbohydrate  and 
insulin  supply  on  glycogen,  free  sugar,  and  lactic 
acid  in  mammalian  brain.  S.  E.  Kerr  and  M. 
Ghantgs  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,116,  1—7;  9—20).— 
I.  A  modification  of  Pfliigcr’s  method  (A.,  1904, 
ii,  595)  for  determining  glycogen  (I)  in  brain  is  de¬ 
scribed,  The  main  points  of  the  method  are  avoid¬ 
ance  of  post-mortem  changes  in  tissue,  rapid  dissol¬ 
ution  of  the  latter  with  hot  KOH-EtOH,  separation  of 
cerebrosides  by  hot  MeOH-CHCL,,  and  a  correction 
for  non -fermentable  reducing  substances  formed 
during  acid  hydrolysis.  Mammalian  brain  frozen 
in  situ  contains  0-07  to  0-13%  of  (I). 

II.  The  eerebra  of  well  fed  or  fasting  dogs  contained 
0-077— 0-15%  of  (I),  those  of  rabbits  0-07— 0-099%. 
The  vals.  are  not  affected  by,  nor  are  the  amounts 
of  lactic  acid  and  phosphocreatine  in  brain  altered  by, 
fasting,  over-feeding,  injection  of  glucose  \vith  or 
without  insulin  (II),  phloridzin  poisoning  followed  by 
adrenaline,  or  pancreatectomy.  Large  doses  of 
(II)  caused  a  marked  decrease  in  brain-(I)  of  dogs  and 
rabbits.  The  free  sugar  of  the  brain  varied  from 
0-035  to  0-075%  in  rabbits,  and  from  0-045  to  0-086% 
in  dogs.  Increase  or  decrease  of  blood-sugar  caused 
a  similar  effect  in  brain  sugar.  J.  N.  A. 

(A)  Changes  in  blood-sugar  and  glycogen  con¬ 
tent  of  liver  and  muscle  after  administration  of 


monosaccharides.  (B)  Effect  of  insulin  on  the 
blood-sugar  and  the  glycogen  content  of  liver 
and  muscle.  (C)  Change  in  blood-sugar  and 

glycogen  content  of  liver  and  muscle  after  ad¬ 
ministration  of  disaccharides.  Y.  Sun  aba.  (Mitt, 
med.  Akad.  Kioto,  1936,  17,  335—336,  336—337, 
338). — (a)  Glucose  (I),  fructose  (II),  mannose  (III), 
and  galactose  (IV)  caused  large  increases  in  blood- 
sugar,  when  4  g.  per  kg.  body-wt.  were  given  orally 
to  rabbits.  Liver-glyeogen  (V)  increased  considerably 
in  the  rabbits  given  (I) ;  with  (II)  and  (IV)  it  increased 
less  and  with  (III)  only  slightly.  Muscle-glycogen 
(VI)  did  not  increase. 

(b)  Injection  of  insulin  (VII)  caused  a  decrease  in 
blood-sugar.  (V)  did  not  decrease  as  much  as  in 
rabbits  given  no  (VII)  but  the  fall  in  (VI)  was  greater. 
With  large  doses  of  (VII)  (V)  decreased  more  rapidly 
than  in  control  rabbits.  After  injection  of  (VII) 
into  rabbits,  given  (I)  orally,  the  increase  in  (V) 
was  <  in  rabbits  given  no  (VII). 

(c)  Sucrose  (VIII)  and  maltose  (IX)  given  orally 
increased  the  blood-sugar  and  the  (V).  Lactose  (X) 
caused  a  smaller  increase  in  blood-sugar  and  had 
little  effect  on  (V).  (VIII)  produced  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  (VI),  but  (IX)  and  (X)  were  without  effect. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Utilisation  of  sugars  of  different  configuration 
—glucose,  fructose,  galactose,  sucrose,  lactose, 
maltose,  starch,  and  mannan  (ivory  nut) — by 
carnivorous  animals.  G.  Fingerung  and  R. 
Schoenemann  (Landw.  Versuchs-Stat.,  1936,  127, 
119 — 122). — Supplementary  feeding  with  glucose, 
maltose,  fructose,  or  sucrose  resulted  in  the  same  C 
balance.  Fat  production  was  similar  with  all  sugars 
but  increased  when  these  were  replaced  by  starch. 
Carbohydrate  metabolism  is  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  stimulus  exerted  by  the  sugars  on  the 
digestive  process.  A.  G.  P. 

Formation  of  hexose  phosphate  esters  in  frog 
muscle.  G.  T.  Cori  and  C.  F.  Cori  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1936,116, 119 — 128).— Data  on  anaerobic  frog  muscle 
and  its  behaviour  when  treated  with  adrenaline  and 
dinitrophenol  or  caffeine,  and  when  breakdown  of 
hexose  diphosphate  (I)  to  lactic  acid  is  inhibited  by 
CH2I*COa',  indicate  that  (I)  is  formed  from  hexose, 
using  the  phosphate  groups  of  adenosine  triphosphate 
(II).  (II)  is  re-formed  at  the  expense  of  phospho- 
creatine  phosphate,  and  hexose  monophosphate  from 
inorg.  phosphate.  F.  A.  A. 

Age  of  host  and  cell  metabolism  in  lymphatic 
leucaemia  in  the  mouse.  J.  Victor  and  J.  S. 
Potter  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  609 — 
611). — In  mice  6 — 8  months  old  glycolysis  in  trans¬ 
mitted  leueacmic  cells  in  presence  of  glucose  Is  less 
pronounced  than  in  mice  0 — 8  weeks  old  but  if  the 
cells  arc  transmitted  through  the  young  into  the  old 
mice  the  reverse  holds.  The  age  of  the  host  does  not 
modify  the  constitution  of  the  cells  but  has  a  deter¬ 
mining  effect  on  their  metabolism,  W.  McC. 

Metabolism  of  sodium  acetoacetate  intraven¬ 
ously  injected  into  dogs.  T.  E.  Friedemann 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  133— 161).— When 

CHgAe-COjNa  (I)  is  injected  intravenously  into  dogs 
under  amytal  anaesthesia,  the  quantity  retained  cc  the 
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rate  of  injection,  to  a  limit  of  tolerance  of  about  5  X 
10~3ilf  per  kg.  per  hr.  The  limit  is  not  decreased  by 
fasting  or  pancreatectomy,  nor  increased  by  insulin  or 
insulin  +  glucose.  The  ratio  OH'CHMe-CH2-COaH :  (I) 
increases  with  the  rate  of  injection  to  a  max.  val. 
of  about  2-1,  both  in  blood  and  in  urine.  Storage  of 
ketones  does  not  appear  to  take  place  in  the  tissues. 
Base  is  excreted  as  NaHCOs,  corresponding  with  the 
injected  (I).  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  labour  and  training1  on  the  lactic  acid 
content  and  the  synthesising  capacities  of  the 
muscles  of  normal  and  avitaminous  guinea-pigs. 
L.  I.  Palladia  and  B.  I.  Chaikina  (Ukrain.  Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  9,  719 — 731). — The  lactic  acid  content  of 
muscles  of  both  normal  and  scorbutic  guinea-pigs  is 
increased  by  fatigue  (28  and  40%,  respectively). 
Previous  training  results  in  no  increase  being  shown 
by  normal,  but  a  21%  increase  by  scorbutic,  animals. 
The  capacity  of  normal  muscles  for  synthesising  P 
compounds  is  diminished  by  20%  by  fatigue,  and 
increased  by  training.  Muscles  of  scorbutic  animals 
lose  this  capacity  completely  during  fatigue. 

F.  A.  A. 

Utilisation  of  glycerol  by  normal  and  phos¬ 
phorus-poisoned  rats.  H.  Delaunay  and  P. 
Accoyer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  694— 
695). — The  capacity  for  utilisation  of  glycerol  is 
reduced  in  P  poisoning.  II.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  metabolic  changes  (oxidative  pro¬ 
cesses)  on  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the 
i  S.  Rozovska  (Ukrain.  Biochcm.  J., 

1936,  9,  751 . 760). — The  rate  of  oxidation  of  EtOH 

in  vivo  in  dogs  is  increased  by  administration  of  cli- 
nitroplienol  in  doses  (10 — 15  mg.  per  kg.)  which  do 
not  cause  hyperthermia.  Smaller  increases  in  the 
rates  of  oxidation  are  produced  by  hyperthyroidism. 

F.  A.  A. 

Distribution  and  metabolism  of  methyl  alcohol 
in  the  dog.  M.  Neymark  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol., 
1936,  73,  227 — 236). — Widmark’s  method  of  micro¬ 
oxidation  with  K2Cr207  is  suitable  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  MeOlf  in  blood  if  certain  modifications 
are  made.  When  orally  administered  to  dogs,  the 
distribution  of  MeOH  in  the  body  was  similar  to  that 
of  EtOII,  but  the  rate  of  fall  in  concn.  in  the  blood 
was  one  tenth  of  that  of  EtOH.  Oral  administration 
of  2  :  4-dinitrophenol  increased  the  rate  of  fall.  When 
food  was  taken  at  the  same  time  as  McOH  there 
was  no  decrease  in  the  MeOH  concn.  in  the  blood 
comparable  with  that  shown  when  food  was  ad¬ 
ministered  simultaneously  with  EtOH. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Occurrence  of  formic  acid  in  urine  following 
an  apple  diet.  K.  Voit  and  H.  Friedrich  (Klin. 
Wocli.,  1935,14,  1792—1793;  Chem.  Zentr,,  1036, 
i,  1043). — Fission  of  apple  pectin  in  the  intestine  yields 
MeOH,  which  is  resorbed  and  after  oxidation  appears 
in  urine  as  HC02H.  A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  of  women  during  the  reproductive 
cycle.  VII.  Utilisation  of  inorganic  elements 
(a  continuous  case  study  of  a  multipara).  F.  0. 
Hummel,  H.  R.  Sternberger,  H.  A.  Hunscher, 
and  I.  G.  Macy  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  235—255; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  513). — Mean  daily  balances  of  Ca,  Mg, 


Na,  K,  P,  S,  and  Cl'  over  a  prolonged  period  are  re¬ 
corded  and  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Calcium  metastases.  S.  Takail^shi  (Mitt.  med. 
Akad.  Kioto,  1930,  17,  341 — 343). — In  rats,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  frogs  feeding  of  S  and 
compounds  containing  S  for  2 — 3  months  produced 
severe  acidosis  and  typical  Ca  metastases.  Decalci¬ 
fication  of  the  bones  and  teeth  resulted.  The  Ca 
which  had  gone  into  solution  was  redeposited  princip¬ 
ally  in  the  stomach,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  organs.  There  was  a  rise  in  blood-S 
and  -Ca.  Ca-rich  bladder  stones,  prostate  stones,  and 
pancreas  stones  were  observed.  Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Physiology  and  pathology  of  calcium  meta¬ 
bolism  in  man.  A.  Dzsinioh  and  P.  Falus  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm,,  1936, 183,  274—277). — In  healthy 
persons  the  Ca  content  of  100  o.c.  of  blood  was  increased 
by  1-0 — 2T  mg.  by  oral  administration  of  20  g.  of  a 
mixture  of  CaC03,  Ca  lactate,  and  Ca  phosphate. 
The  increase  was  0-30 — 0-45  mg.  in  persons  having 
the  intestinal  contents  made  alkaline  by  a  milk  diet, 
0-3 — 0-6  mg.  when  50  units  of  parathyroid  hormone 
(I)  were  given  together  with  the  mixture,  and  1-5— 
1-8  mg.  when  100  units  were  given.  In  a  patient 
suffering  from  osteoporosis,  the  increase  was  3'0  mg. 
after  the  mixture  and  0-4  mg.  after  the  mixture  +  50 
units  of  (I).  W.McC. 

Calcium  in  therapeutics.  Hardikar  (Indian 

Med.  Rec.,  1934,  54,  153- . 156). — Utilisation  of  Ca 

is  associated  with  dietary  fat  and  vitamin-D,  and 
with  exposure  to  ultra-violet  light.  The  Ca  re¬ 
quirement  of  adults  is  650  mg.  in  1  pint  of  milk  ; 
40%  of  this  is  not  absorbed.  Of  the  blood-Ca,  50% 
is  diffusible  and  20%  is  ionic.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Calcium  and  phosphorus  retention  in  growth, 
in  relation  to  the  form  of  carbohydrate  in  the 
food.  M.  Speirs  and  H.  C.  Sherman  (J.  Nutrition, 
1936,  11,  211 — 218). — Retention  of  Ca  and  P  by 
rats  was  unaffected  by  the  carbohydrate  given  (maize 
sugar,  maize  syrup,  maize  starch,  dextrin,  sucrose). 

A.  G.  P. 

(A)  Role  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  repro¬ 
duction.  (B)  Mineral  composition  of  young  rats. 
W.  M.  Cox,  jun.,  and  M.  Imboden  (J.  Nutrition, 
1936,  11,  147—176,  177— 190).— (a)  A  Ca/P  ratio  of 
1-0  and  Ca  content  0-49%  in  the  diet  produced  opti¬ 
mum  gestation  and  lactation  in  rats.  When  based 
on  the  wt.  of  21-day-old  young  the  optimum  ratio 
oc  the  Ca  level.  Excessive  proportions  of  minerals 
(2 — 45%)  gave  poor  results  irrespective  of  the  ratio. 
With  a  const,  intake  of  P  (0-245%)  increasing  the 
Ca  content  of  the  maternal  diet  (within  limits)  gave 
better  reproduction.  Still  larger  proportions  of 
Ca  induced  rachitic  tendencies.  Excess  of  P  was 
tolerated  better  than  excess  of  Ca. 

(b)  The  composition  of  the  ash  of  21 -day-old  rats 
is  substantially  const.,  irrespective  of  maternal 
intake,  and  may  be  utilised  to  calculate  the  Ca  and  P 
contents  of  the  gross  body-wt,  or  (except  in  cases  of 
liigh-P  diets)  of  bone  ash  or  calcification.  The  Ca, 
P,  and  ash  contents  of  female  rats  (21  days)  are 
>  those  of  males.  A.  G.  P. 
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Factors  controlling  assimilation  of  minerals 
in  the  animal  organism.  I.  Effect  of  mag¬ 
nesium  compounds  on  calcium  excretion  by 
kidney  and  intestine.  J.  BeCka  (Shorn,  fisl.  Akad. 
Zemed.,  1035, 10,  368 — 377). — The  effect  of  Mg  com¬ 
pounds  administered  to  rabbits  on  the  excretion  of 
Ca  in  urine  and  faeces  depends  not  only  on  Mg" 
but  also  on  the  anion.  Urinary  and  faecal  excretion 
are  affected  (increased  or  decreased)  sometimes  in 
the  same  and  sometimes  in  opposite  ways,  and  the 
same  holds  in  relation  to  method  of  administration 
(oral  and  intravenous).  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Comparison  of  mineral  and  biological  potass¬ 
ium  in  diet  experiments.  A.  Lasnitzki  and  M. 
Lasnitzki  (Nature,  1936,  138,  799 — 800). — Experi¬ 
ments  on  mice  to  decide  whether  K  of  mineral  origin 
is  equiv.  to  that  of  biological  origin  were  inconclusive. 

L.  S.  T. 

Function  of  the  liver  in  salt  metabolism. 

I.  Sodium  chloride  content  of  organs  and  tis¬ 
sues.  II.  Sodium  chloride  of  blood  and  its 
excretion  in  bile  and  urine.  III.  Absorption 
of  sodium  chloride  from  the  gut.  K.  Tsushima 
(J.  Chosen  Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  26,  5—6,  11 — 12,  12 — 
13). — I.  When  the  liver  function  in  rabbits  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  P  poisoning,  ligature  of  the  bile  duct,  or 
other  means,  the  NaCl  content  of  organs  and  tissues 
other  than  the  liver  did  not  appear  to  be  aSected. 

II.  In  normal  rabbits  introduction  of  aq.  NaCl 
into  the  duodenum  caused  a  rise  in  blood-NaCl, 
reaching  a  max.  in  2 — 5  hr. ;  in  rabbits  with  deranged 
liver  function  a  similar  max.  rise  was  not  obtained 
for  8 — 10  hr.  The  [NaCl]  in  bile  and  urine  rose 
parallel  with  that  in  the  blood. 

III.  In  rabbits  with  deranged  liver  function  ab¬ 

sorption  of  NaCl  from  a  solution  introduced  into  the 
intestine  was  upset.  Nutr,  Abs.  (to) 

Ion  action  and  permeability  to  water  :  coacer- 
vate  theory  of  the  plasma  membrane.  I.  de 
Haan  (Protoplasma,  1936,  24,  186 — 197). — Previous 
conflicting  results  on  the  effect  of  inorg.  salts  on  the 
permeability  of  protoplasmic  membranes  to  H20 
are  due  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  salts  with  univalent 
cations  increase  the  permeability  at  all  concns. 
investigated,  those  with  multivalent  cations  cause  a 
decrease  at  low  and  an  increase  at  higher  concns. 
Protoplasmic  membranes  probably  consist  of  an 
auto-complex  system  of  phosphatide  coacervate 
and  the  permeability  min.  corresponds  with  the  neutral 
point  of  the  system.  M.  A.  B. 

Fate  of  deuterium  in  the  mammalian  body. 
P.  K.  Smith,  J.  Trace,  and  H.  G.  Barbour  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1936, 116,  371 — 376). — One  sixth  of  the  tissue 
H  of  mice  is  readily  exchangeable  for  the  D  of  D20. 
The  N-rich  fraction  of  tissues  contains  thrice  the 
amount  of  exchangeable  H  present  in  the  Et20 
extract.  D  can  be  fixed  in  stable  form  in  mammalian 
tissue.  P.  G.  M. 

General  action  of  Rontgen  rays.  IV.  E. 
Woenckhaits  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183, 
294 — 309;  cf.  A.,  1932,  542). — In  man,  withdrawal, 
defibrination,  and  re-injection  of  200  c.c.  of  blood 
produces  a  decrease  of  short  duration  in  the  sugar 


and  leucocyte  contents  of  the  blood  but  when  the 
defibrinated  blood  is  exposed  to  X-rays  before  re¬ 
injection,  the  blood-sugar  and  rate  of  coagulation 
increase.  W.  McC. 

Ammonia  formation  in  irradiated  tissues. 
H.  G.  Crabtree  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2140 — 
2143). — Irradiation  of  tissues  (rat  liver,  brain,  testes, 
Jensen’s  rat  sarcoma)  in  vitro  accelerates  NH3  form¬ 
ation.  With  tumour  tissue  the  effect  is  independent 
of  the  activity  of  the  glycolytic  system.  P.  W.  C. 

Effects  of  intense  sound  vibrations  on  ov¬ 
albumin.  E.  W.  Flosdorf  and  L.  A.  Chambers 
(J.  Immunol.,  1935,  28,  297 — 310). — Sonic  irradiation 
of  ovalbumin  solutions  lowers  their  antigenic  activ¬ 
ity  and  alters  their  specificity.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Connexion  between  muscle  metabolism  and 
weather.  IV.  O,  Riesser  [with  K.  Bloch]  (Bio¬ 
chem.  Z„  1936,  288,  238—249;  cf.  A.,  1935,  890).— 
Variations  in  the  muscle-glycogen  and  -P205  levels 
of  guinea-pigs  at  altitudes  of  1550  and  2660  m.  are 
discussed  with  reference  to  possibly  related  changes 
in  the  weather.  F.  O.  H. 

Rates  of  cleavage  of  sea-urchin  eggs  in  different 
latitudes.  H.  M.  Fox  (Nature,  1936,  138,  839). — 
The  rates  of  cleavage  are  adapted  to  the  temp,  of  the 
seas  inhabited.  Eggs  of  a  Mediterranean  species  at 
a  given  temp.,  e.g.,  20°,  cleave  more  slowly  than  those 
of  a  northern  species.  L.  S.  T. 

Influence  of  p„  on  the  diffusion  of  acetyl¬ 
choline.  H.  Handovsky  and  S.  Farber  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  121— 123).— Following 
stimulation,  liberation  and  diffusion  are  most  marked 
at  6'5 — 7.  H.  G.  R. 

Protein  coagulation  as  a  result  of  fertilisation. 
A.  E.  Mxrsky  (Science,  1936,  84,  333—334). — The 
changes  in  the  protein  of  the  sea-urchin  egg  which 
occur  soon  after  fertilisation  are  described.  Approx. 
12%  of  the  total  protein  in  the  cell  becomes  insol. 

L.  S.  T. 

Anaerobic  recovery  of  muscle.  R.  Margarla 
and  G.  Moruzzi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 
11,  662 — 665). — The  energy  developed  by  frog’s 
gastrocnemius  muscle  on  tetanic  stimulation  under 
anaerobic  conditions  and  with  varying  periods  of 
rest  was  determined.  Muscle  poisoned  by 
CHjjI'COaH  does  not  exhibit  anaerobic  recovery. 
The  recovery  process  of  lactic  acid  formation  from 
glvcogen  is  50%  completed  in  15 — 20  see. 

F.  0.  H. 

Influence  of  trauma  on  the  sugars  of  frog’s 
brain.  G.  Gorodisskaja  and  P.  Simakqv  (Ukrain. 
Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  603 — 612). — Mechanical  trauma 
of  frog’s  brain  results  in  an  increase  in  sugar  content 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  trauma.  F.  A.  A. 

Explosive  gases  formed  during  electrotrans- 
urethral  resections.  B.  F.  Hambletok,  R.  W. 
Lackey,  and  R.  E.  Van  Duzen  (J.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1935,  105,  645 — 646). — Gases  produced  dur¬ 
ing  heat  cautery  contained  C02,  02,  C2H2,  C2H4, 
CO,  and  H2.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Carbohydrate  tolerance  following  Hgature  of 
the  pancreatic  ducts  of  the  dog.  P.  Houssa 
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(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  519 — 521). — 
Tolerance  is  lowered  at  first  and  then  returns  to  nor¬ 
mal  or  slightly  subnormal.  H.  G.  R. 

Autocatalytic  stimulation  of  the  functions  of 
the  lungs.  N.  B.  Medvedeva  (Ukrain.  Biochcm. 
J.,  1936,  9,  705—712).  F.  A.  A. 

Deuterium  and  its  compounds  in  relation  to 
biology.  H.  C.  Urey  (Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symp., 
1934,  2,  47 — 56). — A  review.  Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Does  heavy  water  influence  physiological  pro¬ 
cesses  ?  H.  Erlenmeyer  and  F,  Verzar  (Z.  Biol., 
1936,  97,  519 — 521). — Heavy  water  containing  13 — 
80%  D20  has  a  significant  action  on  the  physiological 
processes  of  muscle  and  heart  but  preps,  containing 
<10%  are  inactive  (cf.  Verzar  and  Haffter,  A.,  1936, 
632 ;  von  Dungem,  ibid.,  1019).  F.  0.  H. 

Acidosis  and  hyperglyesemia  [in  the  rabbit] 
caused  by  the  ammonium  ion.  R.  Hazard  and 
C.  Vaille  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  576 — 
578).  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  metals.  V.  Efiect  of  metals  on 
alimentary  hyperglyesemia.  L.  Vogel.  VI. 
Action  of  copper  on  the  heart.  H.  Hausler 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183,  198—210, 
211 — 224;  cf.  this  vol.,  5). — V.  In  rabbits  hyper¬ 
glycemia  produced  by  administration  of  glucose 
(1-25 — 2-5  g.  per  kg.)  is  diminished  or  prevented  by 
administration  of  Cu  and  Zn  (2 — 4  mg.  per  kg.)  but 
not  by  that  of  Sin.  The  fasting  blood-sugar  levels 
are  not  affected  by  administration  of  Cu  and  Zn. 

VI.  In  the  frog’s  heart  poisoned  with  Cu,  the  metal 
is  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue  and  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cells  but  does  not  penetrate  into  them. 
Normal  activity  is  restored  by  application  of  sub¬ 
stances  which  form  Cu  complexes.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  various  iron  compounds  on  growth 
and  histological  picture  of  cultures  of  fibro¬ 
blast.  I,  II.  Y.  Nakazawa  (Folia  Pharmacol. 
Japon.,  1935,  20,  325—346,  358— 370).— I-  Fe™ 
citrate,  Na  ferro-  and  ferri-tartrates,  Fe(NH4)2(S04)2, 
FeCl2,  and  FeCL,  in  small  concns.  increased  and  at 
higher  concns.  inhibited  the  growth  of  fibroblast. 

II.  Colloidal  solutions  and  a  hoemolytic  solution 
prepared  from  chick  embryo  erythrocytes  in  small 
concns.  increased  and  at  higher  concns.  inhibited  the 
growth  of  fibroblast.  In  the  case  of  ferratin,  solu¬ 
bility  was  too  small  for  toxie  concns.  to  he  attained. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Absorption  of  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds 
from  the  intestines  of  rabbits.  O,  Furth  and 
R.  Scholl  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936, 58, 14—32),— 
Following  injection  of  FeCl2,  glutamiron,  FeS04, 
and  Fe111  salts  into  ligated  intestinal  loops  (rabbit), 
the  Fe  absorbed  was  61-6,  76-0,  39-7,  and  19-8 — 
30-5%,  respectively.  The  absorption  of  Fe11  is  re¬ 
duced  by  an  acid  reaction  of  the  intestinal  contents 
and  more  Fe  is  retained  by  the  walls  when  injected 
in  the  Fe111  state.  The  rate  of  absorption  could  not 
be  correlated  with  the  toxieitv  but  a  limited  analogy 
was  observed  with  the  rate  of  diffusion.  H.  G.  R. 

Preservation  of  fertility  in  male  and  female 
rats  on  a  supplemented  milk  diet.  H.  L.  Keil 


and  V.  E.  Nelson  (Proe.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33,  490 — 492). — No  appreciable  sterility  or  degener¬ 
ation  of  the  sexual  organs  of  male  and  female  rats 
resulted  from  feeding  a  diet  consisting  of  cow’s  milk 
containing  CuS04  and  FeCl3.  In  female  rats  excretion 
of  NH3,  creatine,  and  creatinine  was  affected  by  the 
diet.  W.  McC. 

Occurrence  of  chrysiasis  following  treatment 
by  gold  salts.  W.  C.  Fowler  (Tubercle,  1935,  16, 
539 — 541). — Chrysiasis  fluctuates  according  to  the 
degree  of  exposure  to  light  and  is  associated  with 
deposition  of  Au  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Influence  of  mercury  on  cultivated  tissue.  IV. 
Mercury  exbibits  a  cumulative  action  on  cul¬ 
tures  of  fibroblast  in  vitro.  V.  Secondary 
effects.  K,  Hirashima  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon., 
1935,  20,  24^29,  45—55;  cf.  A.,  1936,  108).— 
IV.  Small  doses  of  HgCl2  accelerate  growth  of  chick- 
embryo  and  Hg  accumulates  in  the  tissue. 

V.  Accelerated  growth  due  to  Hg  treatment 
gradually  returns  to  normal.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Non-protein  nitrogen  in  blood.  III.  In¬ 
fluence  of  fluorine  on  the  non-protein-nitrogen 
of  rabbit's  blood.  H.  S.  Lee  (J.  Chosen  Med. 
Assoc.,  1936,  26,  16—17). — A  single  injection  of  0-2 
g.  of  NaF  did  not  produce  a  significant  change  in  the 
non-protein-N  of  rabbit’s  blood,  but  continued 
daily  injection  of  0-1— 0-2  g.  of  NaF  caused  an  increase. 

Nutr,  Abs.  (m) 

Biological  activity  of  an  amino-acid  with 
fluorine  in  the  nucleus  (fluorotyrosine).  G. 
Litzka  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183.  427— 
435). — Inorg.  F  compounds  are  unsuitable  for  human 
therapy.  3-Fluorotyrosino  is  readily  tolerated  both 
as  a  single  dose  of  6  mg.  and  as  a  daily  dose  of  1  mg. 
for  several  weeks  both  by  men  and  animals.  The  sub¬ 
stance  appears  to  show  the  sp.  properties  of  F' 
without  possessing  the  properties  of  a  cellular  and 
protoplasmic  poison.  P.  W.  C. 

Antithyrotoxic  action  of  fluorotyrosine.  G. 
Litzka  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183,  436 — 
458). — F  and  tyrosine  both  act  antagonistically  to 
thyroxine  (I).  Fluorotyrosine  (II)  in  animal  experi¬ 
ments  and  cases  of  hyperthyroidism  exerts  a  sp. 
action  several  hundred  times  stronger  than,  and  is 
without  the  toxicity  of,  F'.  (II)  does  not  possess 
antithyroid  or  antithyrotropio  activity  but  is  power¬ 
fully  antithyrotoxic.  (II)  inhibits  the  loss  of  liver  - 
and  musele-glycogen  due  to  administration  of  (I) 
or  the  thyrotropic  hormone  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
gland  and  the  loss  of  wt.  occurring  in  hyperthyroid¬ 
ism.  Administration  of  (II)  to  mice  diminishes 
their  resistance  to  MeCN  and  inhibits  the  increase 
in  resistance  due  to  (I).  (II)  lowers  the  blood-sugar 
of  healthy  men  but  not  in  cases  of  Basedow’s  disease. 

P.  W.  C. 

Efiect  of  iodine  on  absorption  of  cholesterol. 
F.  H.  Shillito  and  K.  B.  Turner  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  600 — 604). — In  dogs,  absorption 
of  cholesterol  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  not 
prevented  bv  previous  administration  of  aq.  KI. 

W.  McC. 
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Effect  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  on  the 
antipyretic  action  and  toxicity  of  acetanilide. 
P.  K.  Smith  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  192— 
198). — NaHC03  in  a  mol.  ratio  2  :  1  causes  max. 
reduction  in  NHPhAc  toxicity.  Other  effects  are  little 
changed.  E.  M.  W. 

Influence  of  concentrated  potassium  thio¬ 
cyanate  solutions  on  the  structure  and  volume 
of  the  vitreous  body.  J.  Goedbloed  (Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  30,  2073 — 2076). — The  decrease  in  vol.  of 
the  vitreous  body  in  cone.  aq.  ICONS  is  largely  ir¬ 
reversible,  KCNS  acting  as  a  hydrating  agent  and  in 
the  last  resort  causing  peptisation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  vitreous  proteins.  P.  W.  C. 

Relation  of  experimental  skin  infection  to 
carbohydrate  metabolism.  E fleet  of  hypertonic 
glucose  and  sodium  chloride  solutions  injected 
intraperitoneally.  D.  M.  Pillsbury  and  G.  V. 
Kulchar  (Amer.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1935,  190,  169 — 177). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  varying  conditions  on  the  resorp¬ 
tion  of  sodium  iodide  from  muscle.  III.  R. 
Shimazu  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  201 — 
205). — Surface  application  of  EtOH  on  the  injected 
area  accelerates  absorption  of  the  Nal.  Mustard 
and  turpentine  first  accelerate  and  later  depress  ab¬ 
sorption.  Skin  irritants  affect  absorption  from  skin 
>  that  from  muscle.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Substances  reported  to  aflect  the  motility  of 
the  gall  bladder.  W.  L.  Voegtun  and  A.  C.  Ivy 
(Amer.  J.  Digest.  Dis.  Nutrition,  1934,  1,  174 — 
177). — Effects  of  numerous  org.  and  inorg.  substances 
are  compared.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Hydration  and  permeability  of  unfertilised 
Fucus  eggs  ( F .  vesiculosus,  L.).  B.  Resuhr 
(Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  531 — 586). — The  power  of 
penetration  of  various  chemical  substances  into  the 
unfertilised  eggs  appeared  to  depend  on  their  lipin- 
solubility.  M.  A.  B. 

Alimentary  disturbance  caused  by  uric  or 
oxalic  acid  in  the  diet  of  the  pigeon.  R.  Leooq 
(Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  627—629;  cf.  A.,  1935, 
1015;  1936,  904). — A  dose  of  yeast  which  protects 
adult  pigeons  against  polyneuritis  fails  when  10% 
of  uric  acid  or  2%  of  H2C204  is  incorporated  in  the 
diet.  About  four  times  the  dose  is  sufficient  in  the 
former  case.  The  effect  is  not  central.  J.  L.  D. 

Acetonaemia  in  guinea-pigs.  Effect  on  blood- 
calcium.  L.  Di  Prisco  (Riv.  Patol.  sper,,  1936, 
16,  461 — 468). — In  guinea-pigs  oral  administration 
and  inhalation  of  COMe2  led  to  degenerative  changes 
in  liver  and  kidneys,  appearance  of  calcareous  de¬ 
posits  in  kidneys,  and  reduction  in  serum-Ca. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Comparison  of  toxic  effect  of  pyridine  deriv¬ 
atives  on  ciliated  cells  of  the  oyster  gill.  S. 
Nomura  and  T.  Imai  (Bull.  Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res. 

Japan,  1936,  15,  1202 — 120S). — The  non-movement 
of  the  terminal  cilia  at  the  ventral  margin  of  the  gill 
was  used  as  a  criterion  of  death  of  the  tissue  after 
mmersion  in  a  solution  of  the  compound.  Using 


KCN  and  HgCl2  for  comparison,  the  degree  of  toxicity 

is  as  follows  :  Cd(CNS)2,3C5H5N  <  KCN  < 
Cu(CNS)2,C5H5N  <  CdSiF6,4C5H5N  < 

CuSiF 6,4C5H5N,H20  <  HgCl2  <  HgCl^H^ 

Unusual  case  of  esterification  in  muscle .  G.  T. 
Com  and  C.  F.  Cori  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936, 116,  129— 
132). — Dinitrophenol  does  not  significantly  alter  the 
hexose  monophosphate  (1)  content  of  anaerobic 
frog  muscle,  but  greatly  increases  its  production  in  the 
presence  of  adrenaline  (II).  Lactic  acid  production 
is  accelerated,  and  phosphocreatine  diminishes.  Caffe¬ 
ine  does  not  increase  the  esterification,  its  action  with 
(II)  being  additive.  The  (I)  rapidly  disappears  in  the 
presence  of  02.  F.  A.  A. 

Sterilising  action  of  chloropicrin  on  eggs  of 
the  bed  bug  ( Cimex  lectularius,  Mer.),  H. 
Gounelle  and  Y.  Raoul  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203, 
689 — 691). — Chloropicrin  (I)  is  toxic  to  the  eggs 
when  the  latter  are  exposed  for  48  hr.  to  an  atm. 
containing  5  g.  of  (I)  per  cu.  m.  During  treatment 
the  pH  of  the  interior  of  the  egg  changes  from  5-08 
to  4-56  (mean  vals.) .  J.  N.  A. 

[Pharmacology  of]  phenanthrene  derivatives. 
VII.  Comparison  of  analogous  phenanthrene 
and  dibenzfuran  derivatives.  N.  B.  Eddy  (J. 
Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  159— 170).— The 
analgesic  and  toxic  effects  of  dibenzfuran  derivatives 
are  >  those  of  the  corresponding  phenanthrene 
derivatives.  Tho  relation  of  analgesic  to  toxic 
doses  is  approx,  the  same.  Variation  in  analgesic 
effect  is  parallel  in  the  two  series.  E.  M.  W. 

Action  of  benzpyrene  on  the  testes.  H.  Tuch- 
mann  and  M.  Demay  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 
123,  686 — 690). — Necrosis  of  the  seminal  tubules, 
an  oestrogenic  action  (<  that  of  follieulin),  and  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  spermatogenesis  were  observed  in  rats. 

H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  various  substances  on  the  change 
of  state  of  uric  acid  in  serum.  III.  Y.  Nukita 
(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  236—241). — 
Excretion  of  uric  acid  was  increased  by  cinchophen 
and  Na  taurocholate  and  decreased  by  NaOBz, 
more  so  by  Na  salicylate,  and  also  by  urea  +  glycine. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Hypertension.  I.  Production  of  experi¬ 
mental  hypertension ;  correlated  effect  on 
nitrogen  distribution  in  blood-proteins.  H.  A. 

Rafsky,  A.  Bernhard,  and  G.  L.  Rohdenburg 
(Amer.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1935, 190,  187 — 199). — Injection 
of  U  nitrate  into  rabbits  produced  nephritis  and 
hypertension,  that  of  cholesterol  and  guanidine 
carbonate  a  mild  hypertension,  and  that  of  aspartic 
acid  a  hypertension  which  was  not  dependent  on  the 
NH2  or  C204  groups.  In  the  last-named  case  the 
(NH^-N  of  the  serum  increased  and  the  basic  NH2 
decreased.  Ch.  Abs.  (v) 

Mechanism  of  the  irreversible  diffusion  of 
dyes  through  the  frog’s  skin.  A.  Eckstein 
(Pfluger’s  Arch.,  1936,  237,  125— 142).— Basic  dyes 
[methylene-blue  (I)  and  Me-violet]  diffuse  more  readily 
through  the  frog’s  skin  from  the  serous  to  the  epi¬ 
thelial  coat  than  in  the  opposite  direction ;  with  acid 
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dyes  the  opposite  is  true.  These  effects  were  the  same 
when  the  membrane  had  been  killed  with  KOST  and 
are  therefore  not  due  to  the  physiological  activity  of 
the  membrane.  In  the  case  of  (I)  the  effect  is  due  to 
reduction  (probably  enzymic)  of  the  dye  by  the  serous 
coat,  but  not  by  the  epithelium,  and  re-oxidation 
after  diffusion.  The  effect  is  probably  due  to  different 
partition  coeffs.  of  (I)  between  solvent  and  membrane 
on  the  two  sides.  The  action  of  the  frog’s  skin  was 
imitated  by  using  parchment  soaked  in  oleic  acid- 
NHJPh  as  a  “  two-phase  ”  membrane.  (I)  diffused 
more  rapidly  from  the  soaked  side.  M.  A.  B. 

Secretion  of  dyestuffs  by  the  stomach.  I. 
Matsuo  (Japon.  J.  Gastroenterol.,  1934,  6,  495 — 
546). — Factors  affecting  the  secretion  are  examined, 
and  the  measurement  of  stomach  function  by  dye 
secretion  is  discussed.  Cn.  Abs.  (j>) 

Influence  of  amino-acids  on  the  adrenaline- 
iodic  acid  value.  K.  Terai  and  H.  Ichitsubo 
(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  206—218). — 
Addition  of  NH2-acids  has  no  influence  on  the  HI03 
val.  of  adrenaline.  In  alkaline  solution  vals.  decrease 
rapidly  and  NH2-acid  retards  this  decrease. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  amino-acids  on  the  isolated  toad 
heart.  S.  Iwo  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20, 
230—235). — The  ionotropic  action  of  13  NH,-acids 
is  examined.  No  chronotropic  action  was  apparent. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  aminoacetopyrocatechol  on  blood- 
sugar  picture  and  on  the  glycogen  content  of 
liver  and  muscle.  K.  Tachibana  (Folia  Pharma¬ 
col.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  191 — 200). — Aminoaceto¬ 
pyrocatechol  (I)  causes  hyperglycemia  and  inhibits 
the  action  of  yohimbine  even  after  double  splanehn- 
eetomy.  Cocaine  increases  and  pituitrin  decreases 
its  action.  In  barbital  narcosis  (I)  markedly  increases 
liver-glycogen ;  muscle-glycogen  is  only  slightly 
diminished.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  cerebral  cortex  on  calcium  meta¬ 
bolism.  R.  UcHiHASra  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon., 
1935,  20,  219 — 229).— “  IJrethan,”  a  cerebral  de¬ 
pressant,  accentuates  the  hvpocalcifying  action  of 
pierotoxin  and  veratrine.  Paraldehyde  and  small 
doses  of  CHCLj  act  similarly  :  large  doses  of  CHC13 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Decorticated  animals  react 
more  readily  than  controls.  A  cortical  regulation  of 
Ca  metabolism  is  postulated.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Physiology  of  carnitine  and  acetylcarnitine. 
P.  Weger  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287,  424—432).— 
Carnitine  is  without  action  on  the  frog's  heart  in  low 
concns.  hut  in  cone,  solutions  (3 — 5%)  it  irreversibly 
injures  the  heart  and  is  only  partly  inhibited  by 
atropine.  Acetylcarnitine  (I)  exerts  a  reversible 
inhibition  of  the  heart,  the  action  being  inhibited  by 
atropine  and  increased  by  eserine.  (I)  is  inactivated 
by  keeping  with  frog’s  heart  extract  but  is  not  inactiv¬ 
ated  if  the  extract  is  first  heated  to  56°.  P.  W.  C. 

[Effects  on  blood  pressure  of]  ethers  of  choline 
and  allied  compounds.  R,  Huxt  and  R.  R, 
Renshaw  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  140— 
154). — The  increase  in  blood  pressure  produced  by 
the  Ph  ether  of  cc-methylcholine  is  reduced  by  intro¬ 


ducing  Me,  Et,  Prs,  or  NH2  into  the  mol.,  and  also 
by  p-o-tolvloxycthyltriammonium  bromide  and  like 
compounds.  Me  and  Et  ethers  of  p-metliylcholine 

cause  a  fall  of  pressure  which  is  prevented  by  atropine 
(I).  Small  doses  of  the  Pr>2  ether  cause  a  fall  and 
larger  doses  a  fall  followed  by  a  rise  ;  after  (I)  a  rise 
only  is  produced.  The  ethers  of  NHEt3  salts  prevent 
rise  of  pressure ;  certain  heterocyclic  compounds 
slightly  increase  it.  E.  M.  W. 

Influence  of  histamine  on  acetylcholine  action. 
G.  Bayer  and  T.  Wense  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pliarm., 
1936,  182,  533 — 536). — Pretreatment  of  leech  preps, 
with  histamine  enhances  the  action  of  acetylcholine 
(I),  due  to  inhibition  of  hydrolysis  of  (I)  by  blood- 
esterase  (cf.  Minz,  A.,  1932,  966).  F.  O.  H. 

Inhibitory  effect  of  histamine  on  gastric 
secretion.  A.  Alley  (Amer.  J.  Digest.  Dis.  Nutri¬ 
tion,  1935,  1,  787 — 794).— Mechanism  of  the  action 
is  examined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  autoclaved  pancreas  on  lipins  of 
blood  and  liver  in  depancreatised  dogs  main¬ 
tained  with  insulin.  A.  Kaplan  and  I.  L.  Ckaikoff 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  34,  606—607).— 
Autoclaved  pancreas  in  the  diet  maintains  the  total 
fatty  acids  of  the  liver  at  about  the  normal  val. 
(2-7— 2-9%).  P.  G.  M. 

Hypoglycsemic  action  of  liver  extract.  A. 
Bbiganti  (Riv.  Patol.  sper.,  1936,  16,  4G9— 496). — 
Liver  extract  contains  a  substance  capable  of  reducing 
the  blood-sugar  level,  the  effect  being  marked  in 
diabetics  and  depancreatised  dogs,  but  much  weaker 
in  normal  subjects.  The  substance  probably  increases 
the  deposition  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 

Nutr.  Ars.  (to) 

Effect  of  extracts  of  guinea-pig  organs  on  the 
perfused  isolated  rabbit  lung.  I.  Tominaga 
(Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  56—57). — Ex¬ 
tracts  of  lung,  intestine,  liver,  and  kidney  caused 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  treated  lung  perfused, 
in  the  amplitude  of  the  respiration  curve,  and  in  the 
wt.  of  the  lung  preps.  The  activity  of  the  extracts 
decreased  in  the  order  named.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Anti-growth  effect  of  lipin  fractions  of  tissue 
extracts.  F.  A.  McJunkin  and  J.  W.  Henry 
(Amer.  J.  Path.,  1935, 11,  353 — 363). — Injection  into 
young  rats  of  lipin  extracts  from  kidney,  myocardium, 
and  liver  produced  anti-growth  effects  on  kidney 
and  liver.  The  inhibitory  substance  is  probably  in  the 
phospholipin  fraction.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  acid-alcohol  or  acetone  extracts  of 
thyroid  gland  on  nitrogen  metabolism.  I. 
Normal  white  rats.  II.  Hyperthyroid  rats. 
J.  Mats ui  (Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  53 — 
54,  54 — 55). — I.  The  extracts  increased  the  total 
urinary  N  in  rats,  CGMe2  extracts  being  the  more 
active. 

II.  The  increased  N  metabolism  produced  by  oral 
administration  of  epithelial  cellular  material  was 
lowered  by  the  extracts  given  orally.  The  00Me2 
extract  was  the  more  effective.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Influence  of  mucilaginous  substances  on  the 
emptying  of  the  stomach.  H.  Necheles,  H.  I. 
Sapoznlk,  R.  Arens,  and  J.  Meyer  (Amer.  J.  Digest. 
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Dis.  Nutrition,  1934,  1,  684 — 688). — Hog  mucin, 
okra,  olive  oil,  and  agar  decrease  the  emptying  time. 

Okra  does  not  impair  digestion  of  meat  but  decreases 

gastric  secretion.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Pharmacological  action  of  tuherculoprotein 
in  normal  and  tuberculous  animals.  M.  I. 
Smith  (Amer.  Rev.  Tuberc.,  1935,  32,  98 — 112). — 
Tubcrculoprotein  has  a  primary  toxicity  to  normal 
animals  but  a  much  greater  toxicity  to  tuberculous 
animals.  Anaphylactic  and  tuberculin  hypersensitive¬ 
ness  are  distinct  and  independent  phenomena. 

Ch.  Abs.  (2») 

Tissue  reactions  of  the  lung  to  intratracheal 
injection  of  particulate  sericite.  W.  S.  Lemon 
and  G.  M.  Higgins  (Amer.  Rev.  Tuberc.,  1935,  32, 
243—256).  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Epithelial  ansesthesia.  L.  Stambovsky  (Drug 
Cosmetic  Ind.,  1935, 37, 175 — 176,192). — Comparative 
effects  of  alkyl  p-aminobenzoates  on  sunburn  are  ex¬ 
amined.  Action  of  these  compounds  on  epidermal 
tissue  is  related  to  their  solubility  in  oil,  and  that  on 
mucous  membrane  to  .solubility  in  H,0.  Activity  is 
diminished  by  substitution  or  addition  in  the  alkyl  or 
NH2  groups.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Intravenous  anaesthesia  with  evipan.  E.  van 
Acker  (Ann.  Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  med.  Gand,  1934,  13, 
216—217). — A  review.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Surface  ansesthesia  in  ophthalmology.  J.  G. 
Bellows  (Arch.  Ophthalmol.,  1934, 12,  824 — 832). — 
The  order  of  effectiveness  was,  p-butylaminobenzoyl- 
dimethylaminoethanol  hydrochloride  >  nupereaine  > 
butyn  >  cocaine  >  phenacaine  >  metycaine. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Experimental  injection  of  ethyl  alcohol  into 
the  lumbar  subarachnoid  space.  R.  B.  Aird 
and  H.  C.  Nafeziger  (West.  J.  Surg.  Obstet.  Gynecol., 
1935,  43,  377—387).  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Hydrodynamics  of  analgesics  in  the  sub¬ 

arachnoid  fluid  of  man.  Diazotised  procaine  in 
artificial  dural  sacs.  G.  R.  Vehrs  (West.  J.  Surg. 
Obstet.  Gynecol.,  1935,  43,  16—32).  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 
Prolonged  analgesia  in  malignancies.  C.  A. 
Be  Phy  (West.  J.  Surg.  Obstet.  Gynecol.,  1935,  43, 
105 — 112). — Effects  of  subarachnoid  injections  of  abs. 
EtOH  are  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Toxicity  and  local  anaesthetic  activity  of  alkyl 
esters  of  2-furoic  acid.  N.  M.  Phatak  and  G.  A, 
Emerson  (J.  Phann.  Exp.  Tlier.,  1936,  58,  174 — 
177).— Toxicity  of  the  alkyl  esters  of  2-furoic  acid  in¬ 
creases  from  Me  to  Pr  and  local  anaesthetic  activity 
from  Me  to  amyl.  The  lower  toxicity  of  Bu  and  amyl 
esters  may  be  due  to  their  lower  solubility. 

E.  M.  W. 

Anaesthetic  properties  of  tetrahydrofuran. 
R.  W.  Stoughton  and  B.  H.  Robbins  (J.  Pharm. 

Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  171 — 173).— Tetrahydrofuran 
anaesthesia  in  mice  and  dogs  is  marked  by  certain 
toxic  symptoms.  E.  M.  W. 

.V-AlJiylbarbituric  acid  derivatives.  E.  E. 
Swanson  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1936,  25,  858 — 
859). — The  anaesthetic  and  lethal  action  of  14  deriv¬ 


atives  determined  in  rats  indicates  that  iV-alkyl 
(Me  or  Et)  substitution  reduces  the  duration  of  action. 

E.  0.  H. 

[Pharmacology  of]  barbiturates.  XVII. 

Effect  of  prolonged  chloroform  anaesthesia  on 
duration  of  action  of  barbiturates.  T.  Kopbanyi, 
J.  M.  Dille,  and  C.  R.  Linegar.  XVIII.  Peri¬ 
pheral  action  of  barbiturates.  C.  R.  Linegar, 
J.  M.  Dille,  and  T.  Koppanyi  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther., 
1936,  58,  119—127,  128— 134).— XVII.  CHC13  anaes¬ 
thesia  for  2  hr.  prolongs  the  anaesthetic  action  of 
pentobarbital  (I),  and  barbital  (II),  given  24  hr. 
later,  increases  the  depth  of  anaesthesia  and  the  speed 
of  reaction  of  animals,  and  induces  greater  retention  of 
(I)  and  (II)  in  blood  and  organs.  GHC13  probably 
injures  the  central  nervous  system,  thus  facilitating 
the  action  of  barbiturates. 

XVm.  The  peripheral  vagus  is  paralysed  by  mod¬ 
erate  doses  of  amytal,  pernocton,  and  (I),  and  by  large 
doses  of  (II)  but  not  by  phenobarbital.  The  central 
vagus  is  not  paralysed  by  barbiturates.  Pilocarpine 
and  acetylcholine,  and  to  some  extent  eserine, 
restore  peripheral  vagus  activity.  Barbiturate  action 
is  on  the  peripheral  ganglionic  cells  of  the  heart. 

E.  M.  W. 

Spinal  ansesthesia  in  general  :  nupereaine. 
P.  E.  Spangler  (West.  J.  Surg.  Obstet.  Gynecol., 
1934,  42,  597—603,  646—649).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  antipyretics  on  the  action  of  sopori¬ 
fics.  0.  Girndt  and  0.  Huhn  (Arch.  exp.  Path, 
Pharm.,  1936, 183,  236 — 255). — In  rabbits,  pyramid- 
one  antagonises  the  hypnosis  produced  by  bromural. 

W.  McC. 

Influence  of  narcotics  on  the  vitamin-C  con¬ 
tent  of  spinal  fluid  and  brain.  F.  Plaut  and  M. 
Bulow  (Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14,  1716—1717;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1045). — Narcotics  have  no  effect. 

A.  G.  P. 

(a)  Effect  of  narcotics  of  the  fatty  series  on  the 
sensitivity  of  the  external  ear  and  skin  of  the 
back  of  guinea-pigs.  (B)  Effect  of  opium  alk¬ 
aloids.  (C)  Surface  ansesthesia  in  the  external 
ear  of  the  guinea-pig.  II — IV.  S.  Ikebe  (Folia 
Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  347—350,  351—357; 
Opera  Orig.,  1—9,  10—17,  37-44;  cf.  A,  1935, 
1410). — (a)  Administered  subcutaneously  ethyl- 
urethane  gave  complete  analgesia;  paraldehyde  and 
chloral  hydrate  showed  hypalgesia. 

(b)  Morphine,  heroin,  pantopon,  codeine,  and 
papaverine,  given  subcutaneously,  produced  anal¬ 
gesia  or  hypalgesia,  the  relative  action  being  in  the 
(descending)  order  named. 

(c)  II.  The  local  anaesthetic  effect  of  cocaine  (1) 
and  procaine  (II)  was  increased  by  EtOH,  PhQH, 
p-cresol  (III),  by  increasing  pa,  and,  slightly,  by 
menthol  and  salicylic  acid. 

(c)  HI.  Skin  sensitivity  was  decreased  by  K,  Li, 
Ca,  and  Sr  but  not  by  Mg  or  NHj  chlorides.  Local 
anaesthetic  action  of  (I)  and  (II)  was  increased  con¬ 
siderably  by  K,  less  by  Ca,  very  little  by  Sr,  NH4, 
and  Li,  and  not  at  all  by  Mg  salts. 

(c)  IV.  Anaesthetic  action  of  (I)  and  (II)  was 
increased  by  NaOH,  EtOH,  and  KC1  and  that  of 
nupereaine  by  (III)  and  C5Hn’0H.  PhOH  and 
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(III)  were  particularly  effective  in  presence  of 
adrenaline.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Minimal  hypnotic  effect,  toxicity,  and  patho¬ 
logical  effect  of  the  sodium  and  magnesium  salts 
of  phenobarbital.  W.  F.  Taylor  and  R.  W. 
Lackey  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  621 — 
624). — The  min.  lethal  dose  of  Na  and  Mg  pheno¬ 
barbital  is  about  215  mg.  per  kg.  for  rats  and  115  mg. 
for  dogs.  For  dogs  the  min.  hypnotic  doses  are  20 
mg.  per  kg.  (orally)  and  15  mg.  (intravenously).  The 
hypnotic  effect  of  the  Mg  salt  is  >  that  of  the  Na  salt 
when  given  intravenously  to  dogs  in  doses  of  30  mg. 
per  kg.,  but  there  is  no  such  difference  when  the  salts 
are  given  orally.  W.  McC. 

Influence  of  diallylmalonylurea  on  metabolic 
response  of  the  cat  to  diaitrophenol.  G.  Brewer 
(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  135— 139).— The 
increase  in  metabolic  rate  of  the  cat  produced  by 
dinitrophenol  (I)  is  prevented  by  the  administration 
of  diallylmalonylurea  shortly  before  or  after  (I). 

E.  M.  W. 

Creatine  dynamics  in  pigeon's  muscle  under 
the  influence  of  various  pharmacological  agents. 
II.  Poisons  of  the  central  and  vegetative  nerv¬ 
ous  systems.  A.  D.  Schteinberg  (Ukrain.  Bio- 
chem.  J.,  1936,  9,  943 — 959). — The  effect  produced 
depends  on  the  place  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
agent.  Compounds  such  as  CGH6  and  picrotoxin, 
which  influence  the  sub-cortical  centres,  cause  a  marked 
rise  in  the  muscle-creatine  (I)  of  pigeons.  Caffeine 
produces  a  rise  of  short  duration,  followed  by  a  dimin¬ 
ution.  Deep  narcosis  by  CHC13  or  Et20  decreases 
(I)  for  24  hr. ;  slight  narcosis  increases  (I).  Morphia 
produces  a  transitory  diminution  in  (I),  followed  by 
a  small  rise  approx,  to  normal  vals.  Adrenaline 
produces  first  a  rise,  and  after  3  hr.  a  fall.  Para¬ 
sympathetic-stimulating  substances  (arecoline,  pilo¬ 
carpine)  diminish  (I).  F.  A.  A. 

Earthworms  as  test  objects  for  determining 
the  value  of  drugs  to  be  used  in  human  intes¬ 
tinal  helminth  infestations.  P.  D.  Lamson  and 
C.  B.  Ward  (Science,  1936,  84,  293— 294).— A 
study  of  the  toxicity  of  various  substances  towards 
earthworms  and  pig  Ascaris  showed  no  correlation 
of  action.  L.  S.  T. 

Chemotherapy  of  germanin  and  arsinic  acids. 
I.  M.  Oesterlin  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1935,  I,  135, 
347 — 364). — A  microchemical  method  for  determining 
therapeutic  vals.  of  As  compounds  is  described.  The 
activity  of  As-protein  compounds  depends  on  the 
mol.  wt.  of  the  protein.  Hoemoglobin  increases  the 
index  of  atoxyl  (I).  Peptone  has  no  effect.  Combin¬ 
ation  with  a  high-mol.  protein  induces  activity  in  the 
normally  inactive  arsanilic  acid  (H) .  (I)  is  accumulated 
by  trypanosomes  without  change  of  mol.  structure. 
Therapeutic  properties  ‘of  casein  (IH)-(I)  and  of 
(Ill)-diazotised  (II)  are  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

cycioPropane  [pharmacology].  R.  M.  Waters 
(Brit.  Med.  J.,  1936,  No.  3959,  1013— 1017).— A 
discussion  of  recent  experimental  work.  A.  G.  P. 

Pharmacology  of  pinacolone.  J.  C.  Krantz, 
jun.,  C.  J.  Carr,  R.  Musser,  and  F.  F.  Beck  (J. 
Amcr.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1936,  25,  852 — 855). — 1% 


aq.  COMeBuy  has  no  significant  bactericidal  action. 
No  hypnotic  properties  were  observed.  F.  0.  H. 

[Physiological]  action  of  p-hydroxybenzyl- 
guanidine.  IV.  Relation  of  thyroid  gland, 
spleen,  and  iodine  to  blood-coagulating  action 
and  detoxication  of  p-hydroxybenzylguanidine. 
V.  Relation  of  pituitary,  pancreas,  and  adrenal. 
A.  Kuroda  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon,,  1935,  20,  Op. 
Orig.,  18—36,  59—70;  cf.  A.,  1935,  894).— IV. 
Thyroid  increases  and  spleen  decreases  the  clotting 
time.  Thyroid  and  I  detoxicate  the  drug. 

V.  Extracts  of  anterior  pituitary  detoxicate  and 
decrease  the  clotting  power  of  the  drug.  Thyroxine 
has  a  strong  action.  Extracts  of  posterior  pituitary, 
pancreas,  and  adrenals  have  no  action. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Change  in  shape  of  melanophores  in  frog  skin, 
n.  Influence  of  adrenaline  and  histamine  on 
extension  of  melanophores  produced  by  pos¬ 
terior  pituitary  extract.  III.  Influence  of 
cocaine  and  related  drugs.  K.  Matsuda  (Folia 
Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  90 — 116,  117 — 131). — 
II.  The  effect  of  pituglandol’  (I)  on  the  melano¬ 
phores  is  counteracted  by  adrenaline,  adrenalone, 
dl- 3  : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine,  tyramine,  tetra- 
hydronaphthylamine,  histamine,  and  ephedrine,  the 
activity  of  the  drugs  being  in  the  (descending)  order 
named. 

III.  Cocaine,  tutocaine,  and  procaine  also  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  (I).  Ch.  Abs,  (p) 

Influence  of  various  purine  derivatives  on 
growth  and  morphological  picture  of  cultures 
of  fibroblast  in  vitro.  M.  Maeda  (Folia  Pharma¬ 
col.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  293 — 310). — The  growth  of 
fibroblast  cultures  from  the  ventricle  of  chick  embryo 
was  increased  by  small  and  inhibited  by  higher 
conens.  of  caffeine,  theobromine,  theophylline,  xanth¬ 
ine,  caffeine  Na  benzoate,  theobromine  Na  salicylate 
and  acetate.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

(A)  Influence  of  salicylic  acid,  sodium  sali¬ 
cylate,  and  of  soluble  aspirin  on  growth  of 
cultures  of  fibroblast  in  vitro  from  the  ventricle 
and  on  pigmented  epithelial  cells  of  the  iris  : 
histological  changes  caused  by  these  drugs. 
(B)  Influence  of  certain  drugs  of  the  antipyretic 
group  on  the  cultures.  K.  Saito  (Folia  Pharmacol. 
Japon.,  1935,  20,  269—283,  284— 292).— (a)  Low 
conens.  of  the  drugs  increased  and  higher  concns. 
decreased  the  growth  of  both  tissues. 

(b)  Antipyrine,  pyramidone,  salipyrine,  and 
NHPhAc  produced  effects  similar  to  the  above. 

Ch.  Aes.  (p) 

Effect  of  intra-arterial  injection  of  substances 
which  injure  the  capillaries  on  internal  gaseous 
metabolism  and  oxygen  utilisation.  O.  Klein 
and  E.  Spiegel  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936, 
183,  542 — 560). — By  intra-arterial  injection  of  various 
substances  which  affect  capillary  tonus  [pituitrin, 
histamine,  perabrodil,  uroselcctan,  catalysin  (I), 
hypertonic  NaCl]  the  liberation  of  02  in  the  vascular 
region  of  the  artery  is  considerably  or  totally  inhibited. 
Injections  of  (I)  and  Ca  salts  bring  about  this  result 
only  in  high  conens.,  low  concns.  having  the  opposite 
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effect.  The  C02  exchange  between  blood  and  tissues 
is  not  or  only  slightly  affected.  P.  W.  C. 

Experimental  modification  of  the  velocity  of 
absorption.  I.  Inhibition  of  absorption  of  sub¬ 
cutaneously  injected  poisons  by  substances  of 
the  adrenaline  series.  H.  Rotter  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183,  595 — 606). — Adrenaline, 
when  subcutaneously  injected  into  mice  at  the  same 
site  as  a  lethal  dose  of  strychnine,  has  a  protective 
action  >  that  of  any  of  the  adrenaline-like  sub¬ 
stances  (ephedrine,  sympathol,  etc.)  examined  and, 
although  the  most  toxic,  has  the  highest  therapeutic 
val.  as  an  antidote.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  myocardial  destructive  agents  on  the 
creatine  content  of  the  rabbit’s  heart.  G. 
Decherd,  G.  Herrmann,  and  P.  Erhard  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  519 — 520). — Intravenous 
administration  of  caffeine  followed  by  adrenaline 
(I)  and  of  (I)  alone  usually  increases  the  creatine 
content  of  the  heart  by  20 — 25%  during  12  hr.,  the 
val.  diminishing  thereafter  until  66%  of  the  normal 
val.  is  reached  and  death  occurs.  The  decrease  is 
possibly  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  myocardial  dam¬ 
age.  When  the  decrease  is  not  so  great  the  content 
rises  aszain  to  normal  and  recovery  ensues. 

W.  McC. 

Action  of  ephedrine  on  isolated  rabbit  intestine. 
I,  II.  Y.  Nukita  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935, 
20,  153—161,  242— 256).— I.  Adrenaline  reinforced 
the  action  of  small  doses  of  ephedrine  (I)  but  antagon¬ 
ised  that  of  larger  doses;  ergotoxine  increased  the 
action  of"  large  doses.  Nicotine  had  no  effect. 

II.  Influence  of  acetylcholine,  atropine,  papaverine, 
opomorphine,  emetine,  and  Ba  on  the  action  of 
(I)  is  examined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  vegetable  stimulants  on  emulsions. 
G.  Bayer  and  T.  Wense  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24, 
281 — 285). — Staining  with  Os  and  microscopical 
examination  showed  that  the  phase  inversion  pro¬ 
duced  in  oil-in-H20  emulsions  by  Bad,  is  inhibited 
by  adrenaline  (I)  and  ephedrine,  whereas  pilocarpine 
(il),  choline  (III),  and  acetylcholine  increased  the 
effect  of  BaCh.  Eserine  had  no  effect.  Atropine 
inhibited  the  action  of  (II)  and  (III)  but  increased 
that  of  (I).  Curare  did  not  affect  the  action  of  (III), 
nor  ergotamine  that  of  (I).  M.  A.  B. 

Absorption  of  adrenaline  and  nicotine  by  the 

pericardium.  G.  Baltaceanu,  C.  Vashju,  and 
A.  Novac  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  833 — 
836). — Adrenaline  is  not  oxidised  and  only  slightly 
absorbed  whereas  nicotine  is  very  readily  absorbed. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effects  of  nicotine,  coniine,  piperidine,  and 
sparteine  on  growth  and  morphological  picture 
of  in  vitro  cultures  of  fibroblast.  H.  Yamada 

(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  311 — 324). — 
Small  concns.  of  the  drugs  promote  growth  and  larger 

concns.  kill  the  tissue.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Poisoning  by  nicotine.  A.  Palmer  (Med.  J. 
Australia,  1935,  1,  624). — In  a  case  of  poisoning 
considerable  amounts  of  nicotine  were  found  in 
kidney,  liver,  and  spleen.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 


Amino-  and  acylamino-nicotines. — See  A.,  II, 

38. 

Action  of  veratrine,  picrotoxin,  and  cocaine  on 

the  rabbit  uterus  in  situ.  K.  Kxjnisho  (Folia 
Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  371 — 379). — Stimulative 
effects  of  the  drugs  are  recorded.  The  effects  were 
prevented  by  yohimbine  (I)  but  not  by  atropine  (II) . 
On  the  isolated  uterus  the  drugs  had  similar  action, 
but  neither  (I)  nor  (II)  had  any  inhibitory  influence. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Curare-like  action  of  Erythrina  americana. 
A.  J.  Lehman  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33,  501 — 503). — The  pharmacological  action  of  E. 
americana  resembles  that  of  curare.  W.  McC. 

Pharmacology  of  the  principal  alkaloids  and 
of  mixtures  of  total  alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark. 
A.  Simon  and  P.  Zsoldos  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm., 
1936,  183,  459 — 466). — The  effect  of  administration 
of  quinine  (I),  quinidine  (II),  cinchonine  (III),  and 
cinchonidine  (IV)  on  the  temp,  of  normal  and  febrile 
rabbits  is  investigated.  (II)  has  the  greatest  anti¬ 
pyretic  action.  After  intravenous  administration 
of  (IV),  the  pressor  action  of  adrenaline  is  reversed. 
Ephedrine  and  sympathol  are  antagonised  whilst 
extracts  of  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  are 
synergised  in  their  pressor  action.  The  toxicity  of 
(I)  hydrochloride  and  of  mixtures  with  the  other 
alkaloids  is  determined.  The  toxic,  antipyretic, 
uterine,  and  cardiac  actions  of  the  alkaloid  mixture 
closely  resemble  those  of  (I).  The  protective  action 
against  the  cardiac  action  of  aconitine  in  cats  gives 
the  order  (II)>(I)> (III),  (IV).  P.  W.  C. 

Hepatic  damage  in  dogs  by  feeding  cincbophen. 
W.  C.  Hunter  and  G.  A.  C.  Snyder  (West.  J.  Surg. 
Obstet.  Gynecol.,  1934,  42,  288). — Continuous  feeding 
of  cinchophen  produced  no  liver  damage. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Reaction  of  embryonic  chick  heart  to  (a) 
quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  optoquin, 
eucupine,  and  vuzine,  (b)  sinomenine,  para- 
smomenine,  dihydrosmomenine,  and  deoxy- 
4H-sinomenine,  with  special  reference  to  the 
developmental  material  of  these  hearts.  T. 
Nakano  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  1—14, 
15 — 23). — (a)  Optoquin  has  tho  greatest  and  cin¬ 
chonine  the  weakest  depressive  effect  on  heart  action. 
Atropine  does  not  remove  the  depression. 

(6)  All  the  drugs  stimulate  heart  action,  parasino- 
menine  being  the  most  effective.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

[Effect  of]  combinations  of  quinine  with  other 
uterine  tonics  on  the  human  uterus.  K.  Kunisho 
(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  145 — 152). — 
Adrenaline  potentiated  the  action  of  pituitrin  and 
histamine  on  strips  of  uterus.  Ba  produced  varied 
effects  and  quinine  showed  no  potentiation. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  papaverine  hydrochloride  and  sodium 
nitrate  on  the  perfused,  isolated  rabbit  lung, 
especially  one  altered  by  histamine.  I.  Tomi- 
naoa  (Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  57 — 58). — 

Disturbances  in  lung  circulation  caused  by  histamine 
were  lessened  by  papaverine  hydrochloride  and 

intensified  by  NaN02.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Effects  of  syntropan,  enatin,  bromosalizol, 
and  eupaverine  on  the  human  ureter.  K. 
Sawa.an  and  M.  I.  E.  Asreegy  (Brit.  J.  Urol.,  1935, 
7,  IIC — 123). — The  action  of  syntropan  in  relaxing 
excised  muscle  of  the  human  ureter  resembled  but  was 
weaker  than  that  of  atropine.  Enatin  (I)  and 
bromosalizol  (II)  relaxed  the  muscle  by  direct  action 
but  were  inferior  to  visammin.  As  an  antispasmodio 
eupaverine  was  more  effective  than  papaverine,  (I), 
or  (II).  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  strychnine  on  growth  and  on  histo¬ 
logical  picture  of  cultures  of  fibroblast  in  vitro  : 
cumulative  action  of  the  drug.  K.  Hirashema 
(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon,,  1935,  20,  132 — 141). — 
Low  concns.  of  strychnine  temporarily  accelerate  and 
higher  concns.  inhibit  the  growth  of  fibroblast. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  yohimbine  on  the  vegetative  nervous 
system.  P.  Weger  (Upsala  LalcarefOren.  Forhandl., 
1934,  40,  No.  1/2,  113—167). — Pharmacological 
action  of  yohimbine  (I)  alone  and  with  Ba  or  adren¬ 
aline  (II)  is  examined.  (I)  antagonised  the  action 
of  (II)  on  isolated  rabbit  uterus  and  was  more  rapidly 
leached  from  the  tissue  than  was  ergotamine. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Pharmacological  action  of  flavonol  glucoside 
of  species  of  Forsythia.  A.  G.  Czhqier  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936, 183,  587 — 594). — Blooms  of 

F.  suspema  viridissima  etc.  contain  a  pharmacologic¬ 
ally  active  substance  (I),  m.p.  172 — 178°,  belonging  to 
the  flavonol  group  and  probably  identical  with 
quercetin  glucoside.  (I)  greatly  increases  the  activity 
of  the  fatigued  or  hypodynamic,  but  not  that  of  the 
normal,  frog’s  heart.  Given  parenterally,  (I)  is  not 
toxic  to  rabbits,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  cats.  In 
rats  (I)  has  a  diuretic  action  but  not  in  other  animals. 

P.  W.  C. 

Action  of  quercitrin  and  quercetin  on  unin¬ 
jured  and  poisoned  frog’s  heart.  Vitamin-/^. 

A.  von  Jeney  and  A.  Czimmer  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1936,  183,  571 — 586). — The  activity  of  the 
normal  or  fatigued  heart  is  increased  by  quercitrin 
(I)  and  quercetin  (II).  Hearts  stopped  by  CHC13, 
urethane,  or  quinine  hydrochloride  are  restarted  by 
(I)  and  (II),  the  toxic  action  being  inhibited  and  the 
original  amplitude  and  frequency  regained.  (I) 
and  (II)  increase  the  heart  activity  after  previous 
inhibition  by  lactic  acid.  (II)  and  probably  other 
flavonol  pigments  present  in  the  lactic  acid-dehydro¬ 
genase  of  heart-muscle  play,  in  addition  to  vitamin-I?1, 
the  role. of  co-enzyme.  P.  W.  C. 

Absorption  of  digitalin  and  ouabain  by  the 
pericardium.  G.  Baltaceantt,  C.  Vasiliu,  and 
A.  Nov ac  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  837 — 
839). — The  effect  of  these  substances  is  prolonged  on 
account  of  slow  absorption.  H.  G.  R. 

Creatine  content  of  normal  and  hypertrophied 
rabbit's  heart  after  administration  of  digitalis. 

G.  Herrmann,  G.  Decherd,  E.  H.  Schwab,  and  P. 
Erhard  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  522 — 
524). — Administration  of  digalen  and  digifolene 
increased  the  creatine  content  of  the  normal  hearts. 

W.  McC. 


True  glucosides  of  Digitalis  lanata.  I.  Com¬ 
parative  toxicities.  A.  Rabbeno  (Boll.  Soe.  ital. 
Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  674— 677).— The  50%  lethal 
dose  to  Discoglossus  pictus  gives  a  ratio  for  the  toxi¬ 
cities  of  total  digilanid  and  digilanid-A,  -B,  and  -0 
of  1  :  1-2  ;  3-7  ;  0-66,  respectively.  The  vals.  are 
compared  with  those  for  liana  esculenla.  F.  0.  H. 

Activity  of  constituents  of  digitalis  leaf  and  of 
strophanthin  on  application  to  various  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal :  change  of  activity  induced 
by  addition  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  glycerol.  III. 
H.  Koike  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  257 — 
266). — The  action  of  strophanthin  was  increased  by 
EtOII  (>  10%)  and  by  glycerol  (I)  (>25%).  Higher 
concns.  had  the  reverse  effect.  In  the  intestinal 
tract  the  effect  of  both  substances  was  smaller,  (I) 
showing  the  greater  activity.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Therapeutic  and  toxic  effects  of  strophanthin. 
F.  Isamat  and  F.  Grunbaum  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1936,  183,  256 — 266). — The  differences 
between  therapeutic  dose  and  toxic  or  min.  lethal 
dose  and  between  toxic  and  min.  lethal  dose  for  g- 
strophanthin  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  ouabain  are 
<  the  corresponding  differences  for  fc-strophanthin. 

W.  McC. 

Pharmacology  of  the  kidneys.  A.  Benedi- 
centi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim”,  1936,  11,  630 — 
656). — A  lecture.  F.  O.  H. 

Plant  poisoning  in  stock  :  development  of 
tolerance.  D.  G.  Steyn  (Onderstepoort  J.  Vet. 
Sci.,  1935,  4,  417 — 420). — The  toxic  principle  of 
Urginea  burkei,  Baker,  is  of  the  digitalis  group. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Antidotal  action  of  potassium  permanganate. 

R.  A.  Hatcher  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1935,  105, 
502 — 504). — KMnOa  is  effective  in  cases  of. poisoning 
by  aconitine,  amidopyrine,  antipyrine,  morphine, 
or  strychnine,  and  in  alkaline  solution  destroys  HCN 
or  NaCN  in  the  stomach,  but  is  useless  in  poisoning 
by  yellow  P,  cocaine,  or  atropine.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Toxicity  of  poisonous  plants  in  the  Union  of 

S.  Africa.  D.  G.  Steyn  Onderstepoort  J.  Vet. 

Sci.  1935,  4,  399 — 415). — Various  cyanogenetic 
plants  are  examined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Toxic  action  of  quinol.  H.  Oettel  (Arch.  oxp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183,  319— 362).— The  lethal 
dose  for  cats  is  60 — 100  mg.  per  kg.  No  appreciable 
amount  of  methsemoglobin  (I)  appears  in  the  blood  of 
living  cats  receiving  quinol  (II)  but  (I)  appears  abund¬ 
antly  after  death.  (II)  in  milk  is  less  toxic  than  (II) 
in  H„0.  Cats  acquire  tolerance,  persisting  for  months, 
to  sublethal  doses  of  (II).  (II)  should  not  be  used  as 
a  preservative.  W.  McC. 

Toxicity  of  dioxan.  A.  Fairley,  E.  C.  Linton, 
and  A.  H.  Ford-Moore  (J.  Hyg.,  1936,  36,  341 — 
347). — I  :  4-Dioxan  (I)  is  oxidised  in  vitro  to  H2C204 
and  digly collie  acid.  Renal  changes  can  be  produced 
in  rabbits  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  both 
Na2C204  and  Na  digly  collate  or  by  applying  Et2C204 
to  the  skin.  The  lesions  are  similar  to  those  produced 
by  (I).  W.  L.  D. 

Methtemoglobin  formation  during  poisoning- 
by  glyceryl  trinitrate.  G.  Orestano  (Boll.  Soc. 
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ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,11,658 — 660). — Intramuscu¬ 
lar  injection  into  rabbits  of  the  nitrate  (0-5 — 1-0  g. 
per  kg.)  produces  death  during  which  38-5 — 77-4% 
of  the  total  haemoglobin  is  converted  into  methocmo- 
globin.  F.  O.  H. 

Toxicology  of  formic  acid.  F.  Baixotta  (Boll. 
Chim.  farm.,  1936,  75,  577— 580).— The  normal 
occurrence  and  detection  of  HC02H  in  tissues  and 
body-fluids  are  discussed.  HC02H  in  tissues  is 
detected  by  extraction  with  aq.  NagCOg,  distillation 
of  the  acidified  extract,  and  treatment  of  the  distillate 
with  Mg ;  thereafter  tests  for  CHaO  {e.g.,  morphine- 
H2S04)  are  applied.  F.  0.  H. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  and  glucose.  F.  Domenici 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  689 — 691). — 
Hyperglycscmia  induced  by  subcutaneous  injection 
of  glucose  or  pancreatectomy  delays  the  death  of 
rabbits  or  dogs  due  to  administration  of  min.  lethal 
doses  of  KCN.  Addition  of  small  amounts  of  KCN 
to  blood  in  vivo  or  to  defibrinated  blood  significantly 
increases  the  reducing  power  (Hagedorn-Jensen 
method).  F.  O.  H. 

Ocular  lesions  resulting  from  thallium  acetate 
poisoning.  C.  M.  Swab  (Arch.  Ophthalmol.,  1934, 
12,  547 — 561). — Rodents  had  higher  tolerance  than 
dogs.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Poisoning  by  sodium  bismuth  tartrate  injec¬ 
tions.  J.  II.  Dowds  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1039— 
1040). — A  record  of  three  fatal  cases.  L.  S.  T. 

Toxicity  to  fowls  of  sodium  arsenite  and 
poisoned  locusts.  J.  K.  Chorley  (Rhodesia  Agric. 
J.,  1935,  32,  322— 326).— The  min.  lethal  dose  of 
As203  (as  Na2HAs03)  is  0-5 — 0-7  grain.  A  cock  re¬ 
ceiving  0'3  and  0-6  grain  of  As203  daily  in  poisoned 
locusts  showed  beneficial  effects,  the  As  being  gradually 
excreted  in  feces.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Arsenic  content  of  hair  etc.  from  industrial 
sources.  L.  Schwarz  and  W.  Deqkert  (Arch.  Hyg. 
Bakt.,  1936,  115,  268 — 271). — In  cases  of  mild  As 
poisoning  from  drinking  As- contaminated  wine,  finger¬ 
nails  contained  4 — 20  and  hair  14 — 108  X  10~6  g. 

of  As  per  g.  Urino  contained  4 — 116  X  10"6  g. 

per  litre.  Hair  of  workers  in  a  lead  shot  factory 
contained  11 — 26  X  10'6  g.  of  As  per  g.  Workers 
exposed  to  an  atm.  containing  As  gave  16-3  X  10~fi  g. 
of  As  per  g.  in  the  liver  and  1-36  X  10~6  g.  per  g. 
in  muscle.  W.  L.  D. 

Elimination  of  arsenic  as  a  function  of  the  dose. 
I.  Inorganic  compounds.  G.  Orestano  and  M. 
Abbate  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 11,  660 — 
662). — As2G3,  intravenously  injected  into  rabbits, 
is  excreted  within  2 — 3  days  to  the  extent  of  <40 
and  40 — 60%  (as  As)  with  doses  of  <2  and  2 — 4-3 
mg.  per  kg.,  respectively.  Na2HAs04  is  excreted 
within  1 — 2  days  to  the  extent  of  20 — 40  and  40 — 60% 
with  doses  of  1-5 — 3  and  3-8 — 7-5  mg.  per  kg.,  respect¬ 
ively.  F.  O.  H. 

Mode  of  [pharmacological]  action  of  arsenic 

trihydride.  K.  Wolff  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288, 

79 — 92). — Hasmoglobin  (I)  and  serum  absorb  AsH3 
in  proportion  to  their  protein  content  and  to  an 
extent  >  does  0-9%  NaCl.  In  presence  of  02,  AsH3 
D  (a.,  m.) 


is  catalytically  oxidised  by7  (I)  (AsH30,  which  possibly 

causes  the  concomitant  haemolysis,  being  an  inter¬ 
mediary),  (I)  being  simultaneously  decomposed, 

probably  to  haematin.  AsH3  reduces  methaemoglobin 

to  (I).  F.  0.  H. 

Importance  of  synthetic  organic  catalysts  for 
the  theory  of  enzyme  action,  W.  Langenbeok 
(Chem.-Ztg.,  1936,  60,  953— 955).— A  review. 

Maintenance  and  origin  of  optical  activity  in 
nature.  W.  Langenbeok  and  G.  Teieji  (Z.  physi- 
kal.  Chem.,  1936,  177,  401 — 408). — Experiments  on 
the  formation  of  Z-menthyl  oxalate  from  (C0C1)2 
and  menthol  and  of  Z-tyrosine  anhydride  from  l- 
tyrosine  Me  ester  have  confirmed  the  theoretical 
deduction  that  if  two  substances,  each  optically 
impure,  i.e.,  a  mixture  of  sterooisomerides,  enter  with 
each  other  into  a  reaction  which  is  prevented  from 
going  to  completion  the  resultant  will  be  optically 
urer  than  the  reactants,  i.e.,  will  be  further  from 
eing  a  racemic  mixture.  This  seems  to  bo  the  only 
generally  possible  way  in  which  optical  purity  can 
increase  in  the  cell.  The  result  will  be  similar  when 
an  optically  impure  enzyme  brings  about  the  incom¬ 
plete  reaction  of  an  optically  impure  substrate,  a 
reaction  which  must  be  of  the  same  type  as  those  in 
which  enzymes  themselves  are  formed.  R.  C. 

Conductometric  determination  of  enzyme 
activity.  B.  N.  Sastri  and  M.  Sreenivasaya  (Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1936,  8,  458— 459).— The  activ¬ 
ities  of  preps,  of  urease,  arginase,  trypsin,  and  emulsin 
determined  conductometrically  and  chemically  agree 
well  except  in  the  case  of  emulsin,  with  which  only 
small  changes  in  conductivity  occur  as  hydrolysis 
proceeds.  J.  L.  D. 

Liver  xanthine  oxidase.  E.  A.  H.  Roberts 
(Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2166 — 2176). — The  observed 
rate  of  self-respiration  of  minced  liver  is  due  mainly 
to  purine  base  (I)  oxidation  and  is  controlled  by  the 
rate  of  formation  of  (I)  by  nucleosidase.  MeCHO  does 
not  accelerate  O  uptake  and  inhibits  C02  output  of 
minced  liver.  The  kinetics  of  oxidation  of  MeCHO 
is  measured  manometrically,  a  correction  being  made 
for  the  non-enzymic  autoxidation  of  MeCHO  on  the 
KOH  surface.  EtCHO  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
MeCHO  destroy  the  oxidising  enzyme.  Liver  xan¬ 
thine  (II)  oxidase  contains  sufficient  catalase  (III)  to 
protect  it  against  Ha02.  CN'  inhibits  (II)  oxidation 
indirectly  by  poisoning  (HI).  Aerobically  a  mixture 
of  (II)  and  EtCHO  is  oxidised  at  the  same  rate  as  (II) 
alone.  P.  W.  C, 

Ascorbic  acid  oxidase  from  drumstick, 
Moringa  pterygospenna,  M.  Srinivasas  (Bio- 
ehem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2077 — 2084). — A  detailed  account 
of  work  previously  summarised  (A.,  1936,  893). 

P.  w.  c. 

Malic  dehydrogenase  of  animal  tissues.  D.  E. 
Green  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2095— 2110).— Malic 
dehydrogenase  (I),  from  pig’s  heart  muscle,  is  inactiv¬ 
ated  by  small  concns.  (0-0013/)  of  the  oxidation 
product,  oxaloacetic  acid  (II).  This  inhibition  is 
removed  by  addition  of  ketonic  reagents,  the  best 
being  CN'.  Besides  (I),  the  catalytic  system  comprises 
co-enzyme  I,  carrier,  and  malate ;  as  carriers  methyl- 
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ene-blue,  pyocyanine,  lactoflavin,  and  adrenaline 
are  the  most  effective.  The  system  specifically 
oxidises  l( — )-malic  acid.  The  so-called  fumaric 
dehydrogenase  of  Szent-Gyorgyi  et  al.  (A.,  1935,  1406) 
consists  of  (I)  and  fumarase  together.  (I)  is  not  ident¬ 
ical  with  the  lactic  enzyme.  Fumaric  acid  can  dis- 
mute  anaerobically,  forming  (II)  and  succinic  acid. 

F.  A.  A. 

Amino-acid  dehydrogenases  in  germinating 
seedlings.  M.  Damodaran  and  K.  R.  Nair  (Cur¬ 
rent  Sci.,  1936,  5,  134). — Determination  of  dehydro¬ 
genase  activity  in  two-day  old  seedlings,  using 
Thunberg’s  technique  with  Z(+  )-alanine,  Z(  + ) -glutamic 
acid,  glycine,  Z(— )-leucinc,  Z(— )-histidine,  Z(— )- 
tyrosine,  and  Z(— )-aspartic  acid  as  substrates,  shows 
that  only  the  first  two  accelerate  the  reduction  of 
methylene-blue.  F.  N.  W. 

Catalase  activation  in  living  cells.  K.  Yama- 
fuji  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  145 — 148). — The  addi¬ 
tion  of  H202  to  yeast  emulsions,  living  yeast  (S. 
collicubsa),  or  silkworm  egg  preps,  increases  the  cata¬ 
lase  activity.  This  probably  explains  the  similar 
effect  of  ultra-violet  irradiation  (A.,  1936, 1296). 

F.  0.  H. 

Ionic  effects,  catalase  activity,  and  the  function 
of  [plant]  cells.  F.  Boas  (Angew.  Bot.,  1936,  18, 
13—16). — The  action  of  anions  in  increasing  catalase 
activity  is  in  the  order  S04">P04'">C1'>N03'. 
The  physiological  significance  of  S04"  is  considered. 

A.  G.  P. 

Properties  of  catalase  hsematin.  D.  Kehjx 
and  E.  F.  Hartree  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1936,  B,  121, 
173 — 191). — Catalase  (I)  preps,  show  the  characteristic 
absorption  spectrum  of  a  hsematin  compound  (bands 
at  629-5,  544,  506-5  mu).  It  is  shown  spectrographic- 
ally  that  the  (I)-hsematin  combines  with  the  agents 
which  affect  the  catalytic  activity  of  the  enzyme 
or  which  form  reversible  compounds  with  metliEcmo- 
globin.  Slow  addition  of  H202,  or  of  other  peroxides, 
to  azide-  or  NH2OH-(I)  changes  its  colour  from 
greenish-brown  to  red  (bands  at  590  and  554  mu). 
The  compounds  so  formed  combine  with  CO,  arc  oxid¬ 
ised  by  02,  and  are  Fe11  derivatives.  (I)  inhibitors 
belong  to  two  classes,  (a)  those  like  H2S  and  KCN, 
which  prevent  the  formation  of  an  intermediate 
reduced  compound,  ( b )  those  like  azide,  NH2OH,  and 
N2H4,  which  stabilise  the  intermediate  compound. 

Oximes  and  their  inhibition  of  catalase  action. 
I.  M.  G.  Seyag  and  L.  Maiweg  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936, 
288,  41 — 69). — The  inhibitory  action  on  blood- 
catalase  of  diaeetyl-di-  (I)  and  -mon-oxime,  aeetald- 
oxime,  and  cycZohexane- 1  : 2-dionedioxime  (II)  induced 
by  pretreatment  with  acid  (A.,  1934, 1136)  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  and  presence  of  H20  ( e.g .,  dry  HC1  is  ineffect¬ 
ive)  but  independent  of  acid  concn.,  is  more  rapid  at 
91°  than  at  22°,  and  is  not  diminished  by  subsequent 
neutralisation.  Treated  oximes  have  an  inhibitory 
action  >  that  of  KCN,  the  inhibition  being  related  to 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  IN- OH  but  not  to  stereo- 
isomeric  configuration.  The  inhibition  of  the  decomp, 
of  H?Oa  by  catalase  at  3°  is  >  that  at  37°.  The 
inhibitory  oximes  have  a  marked  catalytic  and  stabil¬ 
ising  influence  on  each  other.  Acid-treated  (II)  can 
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revert  to  its  original  form.  NH2OH  and  Ae„  (2  :  1 
mol.)  do  not  react  as  free  substances  in  solution  but 
form  an  additive  product  which  acquires  inhibitory 
activity  on  acid  treatment.  Excess  of  Ac2  causes 
acid-treated  (I)  and  (II)  to  lose  both  the  inhibitory 
activity  and  the  property  of  forming  Ni  complexes. 
It  is  concluded  that  the  active  form  produced  by  acid 
treatment  is  due  to  the  rearrangement  -CRiN-OH  -> 

•cr:nh:o.  f.  o.  h. 

Stereochemical  problem  of  enzymic  equili¬ 
brium.  The  fumarase  system.  K.  P.  Jacobsohn 
and  J.  Tapadinhas  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936, 
18,  1674 — 1680). — Using  rfZ-malate  (I)  as  substrate 
for  fumarase,  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  is  not 
defined  by  the  const.  Ar  =  [Z-(I)]/[fumarate  (II)]. 
A  displacement  of  equilibrium  in  favour  of  Z-(I)  occurs 
in  presence  of  the  antipode.  Also  the  velocity  of  con¬ 
version  of  Z-(I)  into  (II)  is  inhibited  by  the  presence 
of  the  antipode.  The  enzyme  probably  possesses 
an  affinity  for  d-( I)  hut  cannot  convert  it  into  (II). 

P.  W.  C. 

Placental  enzymes  :  fumarase.  D.  P.  Da 
Cunha  and  K.  P.  Jacobsohn  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  609—611). — Placenta,  washed  free 
from  blood,  contains  fumarase  and  is  probably  the 
source  of  the  latter  in  fcetal  blood.  H.  G.  R. 

Biochemical  synthesis  of  organic  sulphur 
compounds.  F.  B.  Pereira  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  620—621). — An  org.  S  compound  is 
formed  if  H2S  is  added  to  Z-malate  in  presence  of 
fumarase.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  halogen  salts  on  salivary  and  pan¬ 
creatic  amylase.  W.  M.  Clifford  (Biochem.  J., 
1936,  30,  2049—2053). — Chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides  of  Li,  Na,  K,  NH4,  Mg,  Ca,  and  Ba  accelerate 
hydrolysis  of  starch  by  pancreatic  and  salivary  amyl¬ 
ases,  the  relative  potencies  being  in  the  order 
Cl'>Br'>I'.  Ba  halides  are  least  potent.  NaF,  ICF, 
and  NH4F  do  not  accelerate  amylolysis,  which  is 
inhibited  by  higher  concns.  of  KF,  NH4F,  Lil,  NH4I, 
Mgl2,  and  Cal2.  P.  W.  C. 

Hormones  and  enzymes.  I.  Influence  of 
certain  hormones  on  amylase.  L.  E.  Rozen- 
feld  and  T.  P.  Schesterikova  (Ukrain.  Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  9,  741—749). — Adrenaline  (I),  insulin  (II), 
and  thyroxine  (III)  have  no  action  on  amylase  in 
vitro.  In  the  isolated  liver,  (II)  and  (III)  have  no 
action,  but  (I)  has  a  slight  activating  effect.  In 
vivo,  (I)  and  (II),  hut  not  (III),  produce  activation. 

F.  A.  A. 

Enzymic  hydrolysis  of  some  p-glucosides  of 
tertiary  alcohols.  S.  Veibel  and  H.  Lillelund 
(Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  692—694;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1297). — Amylene  hydrate  (3-d-glucoside,  m.p.  127 — 
128°  [a]D  — 17-90°,  methyldiethylcarbiml  $-d-gluooside, 
m.p.  110 — 111°,  [a]*  — 16-95°,  and  triethylcarbinol  [3- 
d-giucoside  (I),  m.p.  96-5—97-5°,  [«]“  ^13-44°,  on 
hydrolysis  by  emulsin  give  vals.  of  0-49,  5-1,  and 
2-2  (mean),  respectively,  for  h  X  104.  With  (I)  there 
is  a  steady  fall  in  the  coeff.  due  to  the  great  affinity 
of  the  carbinol  for  emulsin.  Comparison  with  other 
glucosides  shows  that  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  is  small 
if  the  C  carrying  the  glucoside  linking  is  also  united 
to  three  identical  groups  of  atoms.  J.  N.  A. 
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Preparation  of  the  /1-protein  of  fermentation 
enzyme.  E.  Negelein  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287, 
329 — 333).- — -The  prep,  of  the  A -protein  from  Lebedev’s 
maceration  extract  is  described.  The  activity  of  the 
protein  is  lost  on  drying,  slowly  decreases  in  aq.  solu¬ 
tion  at  pn  6-8  and  0°,  and  rapidly  decreases  at  pa 
<6  and  at  j)s[  7-8.  The  protein  is  stable  in  half- 
saturated  aq.  (NH4)2S04.  P.  W.  C. 

Oxidation  of  the  Robison  ester  by  triphos- 
phopyridine  nucleotide.  0.  Warburg  and  W. 
Christian  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287,  440—441).— 
Triphosphopyridine  nucleotide  combined  with  the 
carrier  protein  of  yeast  oxidises  the  Robison  ester  to 
phosphohexonic  acid.  The  oxidation  in  presence  of 
other  yeast  proteins  is  more  extensive,  as  indicated 
by  02  uptake  and  C02  output.  P.  W.  C. 

Lactoflavin  as  co-enzyme  ;  active  substance 
and  carrier.  R.  Kuhn  and  H.  Rudy  (Ber.,  1936, 
69,  [13],  2557 — 2567). — The  rate  of  absorption  of  02 
by  the  system,  Neuberg  ester-co-enzyme  from  blood 
cells-intermediate  enzyme  from  yeast,  in  presence 
of  a  const,  amount  of  colloidal  carrier  (I)  attains  a 
max.  in  the  presence  of  0-64%  of  lactoflavinphos- 
phoric  acid  (II).  Absorption  is  scarcely  noticeable  in 
resence  of  an  equiv.  amount  of  lactoflavin  (III) 
ut  the  rate  increases  with  further  addition  and  finally 
approximates  to  that  given  by  (II).  Cryst.  (Ill)  from 
yeast  or  milk  and  synthetic  (III)  behave  identically  so 
that  catalytic  activity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  traces 
of  impurity.  In  absence  of  (I),  (III)  is  practically 
without  action.  The  change  is  controlled  by  the 

equilibria,  (III) -|- (I)^=(III) - (I)  which  in  dil. 

neutral  solution  of  equiv.  amounts  is  displaced  almost 
completely  towards  the  left,  and  (II)  +  (I)=s=  yellow 
enzyme  (IV)  which  in  neutral  solution  lies  completely 
towards  the  right.  The  difference  in  co- enzyme 
action  of  (II)  and  (III)  is  therefore  purely  quant. 
6  :  7-Dimethyl-94-  but  not  -9-d-araboflavin  gives  a 
readily  dissociable,  catalytically  active  protein  com¬ 
pound.  3:6:  7 -Trimethyl-9-d-riboflavin  and  its  5'- 
phosphoric  acid  are  inactive.  Formation  of  a  flavin 
enzyme  is  possible  only  if  NH(3)  is  free ;  replacement 
of  NH  by  NMe  renders  all  flavins  incapable  of  forming 
non-fluorescent  alkali  salts  and  non-fluorescent, 
catalytically-active  protein  compounds.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  structure  of  the  side-chain  at  9  and 
the  stereochemical  arrangement  of  the  OH  groups. 
Only  those  yield  flavin-enzymes  which  contain 
OH,,.,  on  the  left  of  the  formula  as  usually  written. 
Acetylation  of  all  OH  groups  nullifies  co-enzyme  action 
completely.  The  flavin-9-glueosides,  corresponding 
with  the  nucleosides,  do  not  yield  flavin- enzymes. 
Me(C)  and  Me(7)  may  not  be  absent  simultaneously. 
If  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled,  esterification  with 
H3P04  is  not  essential  for  the  development  of  cata¬ 
lytic  activity  but  is  important  for  the  retention  of 
pigment  by  carrier.  Comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  above  test  with  those  of  the  growth 
tests  on  animals  shows  a  close  parallelism  except 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  acetylation.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  very  useful  for  orientation  purposes  since 
very  probably  catalytically  inactive  flavins  are  also 
biologically  inactive.  The  structure  of  (IV)  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  H.  W. 


Highly  purified  cozymase.  H.  von  Euler,  H. 
Albers,  E.  Albers,  F.  Schlenk,  and  G.  Gunther 
(Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936, 12,  B,  No.  4,  1 — 6), — 
Highly  purified  cryst.  preps,  of  cozymase  are  obtained 
by  fractional  pptn.  with  EtOH.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Phosphorylation  of  cozymase.  D.  M.  Need¬ 
ham  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  615—616 ;  cf.  A.,  1935, 
1278). — Cozymase,  free  from  adenylic  acid,  is  not  de- 
aminated  by  muscle  extracts  and  when  added  to 
extracts  of  rabbit  muscle  forms  pyrophosphate  more 
slowly  than  does  adenylic  acid.  It  is  phosphorylated 
probably  by  phosphopyruvic  acid.  J.  L.  D. 

Binding  of  cozymase  [to  colloidal  carriers] 
and  a  fermentation  inhibitor  present  in  yeast. 
H.  von  Euler  and  E.  Adler  (Arkiv  Kemi.,  Min., 
Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  5,  1 — 6). — Evidence  for  the 
binding  of  cozymase  to  various  dehydrogenases  is 
afforded  by  its  slower  rate  of  dialysis  in  the  presence 
of  a  lactic  dehydrogenase  solution  prepared  from  top 
yeast.  This  solution  contains  a  thermolabile  ferment¬ 
ation  inhibitor  which  was  also  found  in  an  autolysate 
of  bottom  yeast.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Participation  of  adenosine  triphosphate  in  the 
enzymic  dehydrogenation  of  hexoses.  H  von 
Euler  and  E.  Adler  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936, 
12,  B,  No.  6, 1 — 6).— The  complete  hexose  monophos¬ 
phate  dehydrogenase  system  is  able,  in  the  presence 
of  adenosine  triphosphate,  to  oxidise  both  fructose 
and  glucose.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Pyridine,  the  hydrogen- transporting  constit¬ 
uent  of  fermentation  enzymes .  (Pyridine 
nucleotides.)  O.  Warburg  and  W.  Christian 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287,  291 — 328). — The  co-enzyme 
of  fermentation  consists  of  a  phosphorylation  co¬ 
enzyme  (I)  (the  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  of 
Lohmann  or  the  diadenosinepentaphosphoric  acid  of 
Ostern)  togetherwith  Euler’s  cozymase  (II)  (nowshown 
to  be  not  adenine  nucleotide  but  a  dinucleotide  con¬ 
taining  adenine  and  nicotinamide  (IV)  and  now  called 
diphosphopyridine  nucleotide)  and  a  similar  H- 
transporting  co-enzyme  now  called  triphosphopyridine 
nucleotide  (III).  Methods  are  given  for  the  isolation 
of  (I),  (II),  and  (III)  from  horse  erythrocytes,  for  the 
isolation  of  (IV)  from  (II)  and  (III),  and  for  its  deter¬ 
mination.  The  hydrogenation  and  dehydrogenation 
of  (II)  and  (III)  is  determined  in  terms  of  ultra¬ 
violet  absorption,  the  di hydropyridine  band  appearing 
on  reduction  and  disappearing  on  oxidation.  (II) 
and  (III)  contain  respectively  18-3  and  16-6%  of 
adenine,  17-6  and  15-6%  of  (IV),  8-9  and  12-1%  of 
P,  and  2  and  3  mols.  of  H3P04  per  mol.  of  (IV).  (IV) 
itself  on  isolation  from  (II)  and  (III)  is  not,  but  the 
related  trigonelline  and  the  methiodide  of  (IV)  are. 
reversibly  hydrogenated  as  with  (II)  and  (III).  In 
the  hydrogenation  of  (II)  and  (III)  with  Na2S204 
and  of  their  protein  compounds  with  carbohydrates, 
identical  absorption  spectra  are  obtained,  carbo¬ 
hydrate  thus  converting  the  (IV)  of  (II)  and  (III)  into 
the  dihydronicotinamide.  P.  W.  C. 

Choline-esterase  in  invertebrates.  C.  S. 
Koschtojantz  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  665 — 
670). — The  hsemolymph  of  molluscs  (snail,  mussel, 
anodonta)  contains  a  choline-esterase  (I)  capable  of 
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rapidly  decomposing  acetylcholine.  (I)  is  unstable 
in  air,  losing  all  activity  in  24  hr.  The  hasmolymph 
of  fresh-H20  crabs  does  not  contain  (I).  F.  A.  A. 

Asymmetric  hydrolysis  of  esters  by  enzymes. 
X.  Configuration  specificity  of  component- 
esterase.  Natural  synthesis  and  artificial  syn¬ 
thesis  by  enzymes.  E.  Bauaxn  and  C.  Feiohtner 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  70—78;  cf.  A.,  1934,  694).— 
The  action  of  liver-esterase  and  pancreas-lipase, 
alone  or  admixed,  on  the  synthesis  of  Me  butyrate 
and  the  optical  specificity  of  the  enzymes  in  their 
action  on  Et  mandelate  do  not  confirm  the  hypothesis 
of  Kraut  and  von  Pantschenko-Jurewicz  (A.,  1935, 
251).  F.  0.  H. 

Conditions  of  action  and  specificity  of  Ricinus 
lipase.  L.  Rbichel  and  W.  Reinmuth  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem,,  1936,  244,  78 — SO). — The  lipase  (I)  hydrolyses 
triolein  (II)  most  effectively  at  pu  4-7 — 5-0  and  with 
(II)  concn.  of  0-0031 M,  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  being 
independent  of  the  (I)  concn.  At  pn  4-9  (I)  is  de¬ 
stroyed  at  45 — 50°.  (I)  does  not  hydrolyse  Ph  sali¬ 

cylate,  p-liydroxybenzoyl-p-liydroxybenzoic  acid,  or 
cholesteryl  benzoate,  oleate,  or  stearate.  W.  McC. 

Biological  splitting  of  conjugated  bile  acids. 
M.  Frakkel  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2111—2116).— 
Histozyme  from  dog  liver  is  capable  of  splitting 
hippuric  acid,  but  not  the  conjugated  bile  acids  (I). 
Ox  liver  does  not  give  an  enzyme  capable  of  splitting 
either.  Soil,  human  and  dog  intestines,  and  human 
faeces  contain  bacteria  which  can  be  grown  on,  and 
which  split,  (I).  These  bacteria  grow  in  vitro  at  25°, 
and  not  at  37°,  but  split  (I)  at  37°.  F.  A.  A. 

Enzymic  hydrolysis  of  lactalbumin .  L.  Miller 
and  H.  O.  Calveky  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936, 116,  393 — 
408). — Rapid  hydrolysis  of  lactalbumin  by  pepsin 
occurs  during  the  first  4  hr.,  after  which  the  rate  pro¬ 
gressively  decreases.  Further  digestion  liberates 
with  trypsin-kinase  7-8,  protaminase  9 — 10,  amino- 
polypeptidase  16-0,  and  dipeptidases  29 — 40%  of  the 
total  N.  Max.  enzymic  hydrolysis  (68%)  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  pepsin  followed  by  pancreatic  extract. 
The  N  liberated  was  mainly  NH2-  and  not  NH-N. 

P.  G.  M. 

Proteolytic  digestion  and  the  problem  of  the 
pancreas  in  the  ammocoete  larva  of  Lampetra 
planeri.  E.  J.  W.  Barrihgton  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1936,  B,  121,  221 — 232). — A  proteolytic  enzyme  (I) 
of  the  tryptic  type  is  found  at  the  anterior  end  (which 
contains  zymogen  cells)  of  the  intestine  of  the  am¬ 
mocoete.  The  pn  optimum  of  (I)  is  between  7-5  and 
7-8,  hut  it  has  some  activity  in  more  acid  solutions. 
The  panereas-like  organ  of  these  larvse  is  not  essential 
for  the  production  of  (I).  F.  A.  A. 

Proteinase  of  fibrin,  A.  Schmitz  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1936,  244,  89 — 98). — The  dissolution  of 
fibrin  in  salt  solutions  (fibrinolysis)  is  a  proteolytic 
rocess  caused  by  a  trypsin-like  proteinase  (I)  and  a 
inase  (II)  which  are  destroyed  by  heating  for  1  hr. 
at  60°  and  are  not  ultrafilterahle.  (I)  is  separated 
from  fibrin  by  extraction  with  O-lA-AeOH  and  (II) 
is  separated  after  removal  of  (I)  by  extraction  with 
0-li\7-NaaCO3.  Some  proteins  are  attacked  by  (I) 
alone,  some  only  by  (I)-j-(II),  (II)  increasing  the  effect 


of  (I)  in  every  case.  Tripeptides  are  not  attacked  by 
(I)  or  (I)-j-(II).  (II)  probably  acts  by  removing 
inhibitors.  W.  McC. 

Nephelometric  micro-determinations  of  anti- 
tryptic  activity.  C.  Wuhderly  (Mikrochem.,  1936, 
21,  S8 — 97). — 0-4  c.c.  of  trypsin  solution  (0-1  or  0-01%), 
0-5  c.c.  of  casein  solution  (0-25%  in  0-006Ar-NaOH), 
0-5  c.c.  of  Mj  15  buffer  solution  (pH  8-14),  and  0-4  c.c. 
of  blood  solution  (5%  of  serum  in  0-9%  aq.  NaCl)  are 
mixed  and  kept  at  37°  and  after  known  periods  0-3  c.c. 
is  withdrawn,  and  mixed  with  0-6  c.c.  of  25%  HC1 
and  0-1  c.c.  of  HaO  to  stop  further  action ;  0-3  c.c. 
of  20%  aq.  sulpliosalicylie  acid  is  then  added  and 
after  15  min.  the  solution  is  tested  for  turbidity. 
The  difference  between  the  results  obtained  for  two 
different  periods  and  for  corresponding  measurements 
with  0-9%  aq.  NaCl  controls  indicates  the  antitryptic 
titre.  J.  W.  S. 

Proteinases  in  tissues  of  chick  embryo.  B. 
Goldsghtein  and  M.  Gintzbxjrg  (Ukrain.  Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  9,  593 — 602). — The  catheptic  action  on 
gelatin  of  glycerol  extracts  of  egg-yolk  and  embryonic 
membranes  appears  on  the  9th  day  of  incubation  and 
rapidly  reaches  a  max.  and  const,  val.  The  difference 
between  the  amounts  of  HaS-activated  and  HaS- 
non-activated  cathepsin  is  high,  especially  in  the  early 
period.  The  behaviour  is  similar  to  that  of  placenta- 
cathepsin.  F.  A.  A. 

Modification  of  cathepsin  in  autolysis  of 
muscular  tissue.  I.  A.  Smorodincev  and  N.  V. 
Nicolaeva  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936, 
3,  375 — 377). — During  autolysis  of  beef  at  1°  to  —4®, 
the  activity  of  the  cathepsin  (I)  decreases  by  40 — 
55%  in  the  first  24  hr.  During  5  days,  there  is  a 
further  diminution  of  20%.  Activation  by  H2S 
doubles  the  activity  of  (I).  The  stabilisation  of  the 
proteins  at  the  end  of  24  hr.  is  due  to  the  decrease  in 
activity  of  (I).  J.  N.  A. 

Phosphatase  activity  of  emulsin.  H.  Brede- 
reck,  H.  Beuchelt  and  G.  Richter  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1936,  244,  102 — 104). — Sweet  almond  emulsin 
(I)  contains  a  phosphatase  (II)  which  hydrolyses 
guanylic,  cytidylic,  uridylic,  yeast-adenylic  and 
-nucleic,  and  thymus-nucleic  acids,  the  optimum  pa 
being  4-5 — 5-5.  The  (II)  content  of  (I)  remains 
approx,  const,  when  the  (3-glucosidase  content  varies 
greatly.  The  action  of  (II)  is  inhibited  by  NaF  but 
is  scarcely  affected  by  Na3As04.  W.  McC. 

Plant  phosphatases.  I.  Phosphatase  of 
Aspergillus  oryzm,  a  mixture  of  isodynamic 
phosphoesterases.  E.  Bamaxn  and  W.  Salzer 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287,  380 — 399). — Various  samples 
of  takaphosphatase  in  citrate  buffer  showed  max, 
hydrolysis  of  both  a-  and  p-glycerophosphorie  acid 
(I)  at  4-1.  When  such  solutions  are  adjusted  to, 
and  kept  for  0-5  hr.  at,  pK  8 — 8-2,  selective  inactiv¬ 
ation  of  one  phosphatase  occurs  and  the  resulting 
solution  shows  max.  activity  at  pn  6-2  which  is  now 
independent  of  the  presence  of  citrate.  The  enzyme 
of  optimum  pK  4-1  attacks  «-(I)  and  of  optimum  pB 
6-2  p-(I)  more  rapidly.  Commercial  enzymes  prob¬ 
ably  contain  varying  amounts  of  these  two  phos¬ 
phatases.  They  also  contain  a  difficultly  dialysable 
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substance  which  inhibits  the  phosphatases  and  also  a 
readily  dialysable  anti-inhibiting  substance  which 
resembles  in  its  action  and  can  be  replaced  by  citrate 
ions.  F'  inhibits  the  phosphatase  of  optimum  pa 

4-1  without  seriously  inhibiting  that  of  pa  6-2,  the 
solution  then  attacking  ce-(I)  preferentially.  Neither 
phosphatase  is  activated  by  Mg”  using  either  citrate 
or  veronal  buffer.  P.  W.  C. 

Yeast  phosphatases.  H.  Albers  and  E.  Albers 
(Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936, 12,  B,  No.  3, 1 — 6). — 
A  yeast  phosphatase  (I),  with  a  pn  optimum  of  3-5 
and  inhibited  by  Mg”,  which  acts  oil  (3-glycerophos¬ 
phate  and  hexose  diphosphate,  is  described  and  the 
name  hexosediphosphatase  suggested  for  it.  (I) 
remains  attached  to  the  cellular  residue  after  autolysis, 
and  is  obtained  in  solution  by  digestion  of  the  residue 
with  dried  green  malt.  Dialysis  of  (I),  despite  a 
rapid  removal  of  Mg"  and  P04"',  causes  at  first  no 
diminution  of  activity,  but  after  a  given  time  the 
activity  decreases  progressively  to  a  const,  end  val., 
which  is  not  enhanced  by  addition  of  the  dialysate. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  methods  of  preparation  on  the  fer¬ 
mentative  activity  of  yeast  zymin.  E.  I.  Fulmer 
and  K.  G.  Dyxstra  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33,  492 — 494). — The  activity  of  the  zymin  is  increased 
by  storage  of  the  yeast  at  5°  for  14  days  (no  activity 
after  20  days)  and  by  drying  at  room  temp,  in  a  vac. 
instead  of  at  45°.  The  increases  are  correlated  with 
increased  esterification  of  inorg.  P04"'  in  presence  of 
glucose.  W.  McC. 

Autolysis  of  cultured  yeasts.  B.  Drews  (Bio- 
chem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  207 — 237). — The  press-juice 
from  various  types  of  brewer’s,  baker’s,  and  press- 
yeast  has  5-41 — 6-04,  the  val.  being  influenced  by 
the  C02  content.  The  proteolytic  activity  of  the 
yeast,  which  is  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  growth, 
exhibits  a  latent  period  related  to  the  self -fermentative 
action;  thus  a  glycogen-free  yeast  showing  no  self¬ 
fermentation  has  no  latent  period  of  proteolysis. 
Poly-  and  di-peptidase  activity  is  >  that  of  proteinase. 
Storage  of  yeast  at  low  temp,  decreases  the  [H*j  of 
the  resultant  press-juice  but  storage  at  higher  temp, 
has  the  opposite  effect  due  to  increased  proteolysis. 
The  various  yeasts  differ  in  their  optimum  pa  (between 
4-25  and  5-0)  for  proteinase  action;  these  pu  vals. 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  protein  substrate.  The 
pa  optima  indicated  by  CH20  titration  or  solubility 
of  N  are  approx,  coincident  at  7-4 — 7-6  and  indicate 
a  peptidase.  Changes  in  pa  during  the  course  of 
hydrolysis  and  the  correlation  between  pa  optima  of 
autolysis  and  stability  of  the  yeasts  are  discussed. 

F.  0.  H. 

Top  yeast.  H.  vox  Euler  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min., 
Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  11,  1 — 4). — A  discussion  of 

the  quant,  differences  in  top  and  bottom  yeasts. 
The  term  ergone  is  suggested  for  cellular  activators 

(hormones,  vitamins,  etc.)  in  general.  A  substance 
of  enzymic  character  where  the  ergone  is  tho  pros¬ 
thetic  group  is  called  an  ergozyme  and  the  protein 
carrier  a  zyme.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Processes  in  the  synthesis  of  yeast-substance 
and  the  possible  yields  in  yeast  cultivation.  R. 
Lechner  (Z.  Spiritusind.,  1936,  59,  391 — 392,  399 — 


400). — Theories  as  to  the  mode  of  synthesis  of  nitro¬ 
genous  and  non-nitrogenous  components  of  the  yeast 
celi  are  outlined  and  critically  reviewed,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  work  of  Effront  and  Claassen  and  the 

max.  theoretical  yields  when  yeast  is  cultivated  on 

nutrient  solutions.  I.  A.  P. 

Biological  protein  synthesis.  H.  Luers  and 
E.  Morike  (Z.  Spiritusind.,  1936,  59,  383 — 384, 
386 — 387). — Of  several  micro-organisms  tried  Torula, 
ulilis  is  most  suitable  for  protein  synthesis  from  both 
glucose  and  wood-sugar  wort.  Tho  traces  of  org.  N 
in  the  latter  havo  a  growth-promoting  effect.  Ad¬ 
dition  of  org.  N  often  increases  the  yield. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Action  of  morphine  on  the  respiration  of 
Saccliaromyces  ellipsoideus  in  absence  or  pre¬ 
sence  of  extract  of  thymus  gland.  P.  Masoherpa 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  682—683). — 
The  addition  of  0-02 — 0-1%  of  morphine  to  cultures 
of  S.  ellipsoideus  reduces  the  02  consumption  by  30 — 
60%,  the  effect  not  being  significantly  modified  by 
presence  of  thymus  extracts,  F.  0.  H. 

Influence  of  carbon  monoxide  on  the  respir¬ 
ation  of  the  yeast  cell  in  different  media.  Physi¬ 
ology  of  fertilisation.  A.  Orstrom  (Protoplasma, 

1935,  24,  177 — 185).— The  respiration  of  unfertilised 
sea-urchin  eggs  is  increased,  and  that  of  fertilised 
eggs  is  decreased,  by  CO.  Respiration  of  yeast  cells 
alone  and  in  presence  of  formate  is  increased  by  CO, 
and  in  presence  of  AcC02Na,  Na  lactate,  NaOAc, 
MeCHO,  and  EtOH  is  decreased,  giving  inhibition 
curves  similar  to  those  of  the  fertilised  eggs,  but 
characteristic  of  each  substrate  and  each  concn. 
KCN  produced  the  same  effects  as  CO.  Different 
substrates  are  probably  oxidised  during  respiration 
before  and  after  fertilisation  of  the  eggs.  M.  A.  B. 

Intermediate  products  in  the  fermentation  of 
maltose.  H.  Wixberg  and  K.  M.  Brandt  (Svensk 
Kem.  Tidskr.,  1936,  48,  213— 221).— The  phosphoryl¬ 
ation  of  maltose  and  glucose  and  the  decomp,  of  the 
esters  formed  have  been  studied  without  any  definite 
conclusions  being  reached.  M.  H.  M.  A. 

Production  of  bacterial  growth  stimulants  by 
yeast.  L.  H.  Pulkki  (Ann.  Acad.  Sci.  Fenn.,  1935, 
41,  No.  1,  132  pp. ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1038). — 
Yeastsynthesises  a  thermostable  substance  stimulating 
the  growth  of  B.  mycoides.  It  is  not  an  ash  constitu¬ 
ent  and  does  not  pass  into  extracts  of  living  yeast 
cells,  but  is  obtained  from  heat-killed  yeast  preferably 
by  extraction  with  0-025Jf-P04'"  buffer  of  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Max.  activity  occurs  in 
extracts  of  yeast  cultures  4 — 8  days  old.  Production  of 
the  stimulant  is  optimum  in  cultures  of  pK  7-0,  is 
influenced  by  the  amount  but  not  by  the  nature  of  the 
N  source,  is  diminished  by  aeration  of  the  culture, 
but  is  unaffected  by  temp,  or  exposure  to  ultra¬ 
violet  fight.  A.  G.  P. 

Physiology  of  dry  rot  (Merulius  lacrymans 
domesticus,  Falck).  R.  Gistl  (Arch.  Mikrobiol., 

1936,  7,  177 — 187). — N03'  is  superior  to  NH4*  as  N- 
source  for  the  organism.  P04"'  produces  long  myce¬ 
lial  growth  without  increasing  the  total  yield.  Ca  and 
Mg  in  small  concns.  favour  and  in  larger  proportions 
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inhibit  growth.  Aq.  extracts  of  mycelium  contain 
relatively  large  amounts  of  the  cell-division  growth- 
substance  which  promotes  rapid  increase  in  yeast 
growth.  A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  heavy  metals  essential  for  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  Aspergillus  niger  on  its  growth.  R.  A. 
Steinberg  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  227 — 231). — 
Effects  of  Fe,  Zn,  Mn,  and  Cu  are  examined.  The 
optimum  eoncns.  of  metals  for  growth  of  the  mould 
are  higher  in  more  alkaline  media  (pH  >8-0). 

A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  barium  salts  on  Aspergillus  niger 
and  their  bearing  on  the  sulphur  and  zinc  meta¬ 
bolism  of  the  fungus  in  an  optimal  solution. 
R.  A.  Steinberg  (Bot.  Gaz.,  1936,  97,  666—671).— 
With  nutrient  media  containing  Cu,  Ee,  Zn,  and  Mn 
addition  of  H2S04,  Na2S04,'or  Na2S  increased  the  growth 
of  the  mould.  Ba  has  little  direct  toxic  action, 
but  by  partial  pptn.  of  S04"  and  the  resultant  modi¬ 
fication  of  physiological  balance  of  the  nutrient 
induces  deficiency  symptoms  resembling  those  due 
to  lack  of  N,  P,  Mg,  Fe,  or  Zn.  A.  G.  P. 

Preservation  of  strains  of  Aspergillus  niger. 
T.  Paley  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  206—209).— 
Dry  spores,  stored  for  a  year,  retain  their  ability  to 
produce  citric  acid.  A.  G.  P. 

Lipase  production  by  Penicillium  oxalicum 
and  Aspergillus  flavus.  D.  Kirsh  (Bot.  Gaz., 
1935,  97,  321 — 333). — The  organisms  produce  a  H20- 
sol.  enzyme  effecting  hydrolysis  of  olive  oil.  Max. 
amounts  occur  at  the  period  of  complete  sporulation. 
EtOH  ppts.  from  extracts  of  P.  oxalicum  an  enzyme 
containing  S-5  times  the  amount  of  lipase  per  unit  of 
protease  of  a  commercial  high-lipase  trypsin . 

Determination  of  traces  of  arsenic  in  biological 
material  with  Penicillium.  brevicaule.  S.  Brei- 
ter  (Arch.  Hvg.  Bakt.,  1936,  115,  291—302).— 
Growths  of  P.  brevicaule  in  bread  cultures  containing 
As  were  examined  for  amounts  of  C02  evolved, 
KMn04  oxidising  val.  and  I  absorption  val.  of  other 
evolved  gases.  It  was  found  impossible  to  determine 
As  by  this  method.  W.  L.  D. 

Hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  media  for 
mould  culture.  E.  Masera  (Boll.  scz.  Ital.,  1936, 
8,  52 — 53). — Mould  growth  depends  on  the  initial 
Pn  of  the  media,  the  composition  of  the  nutrients, 
yield  of  mould  material,  and  the  temp,  of  incubation. 
The  effect  on  p>,  of  excreted  material  during  vigorous 
growth  is  stressed.  W.  L.  D. 

Origin  of  an  earthy  or  muddy  taint  in  fish.  I. 
Nature  and  isolation  of  the  taint.  A.  C.  Thaysen. 
II.  Effect  on  fish  of  the  taint  produced  by  an 
odoriferous  species  of  Actinomyces.  A.  C.  Thay¬ 
sen  and  F.  T.  K.  Pentelow  (Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1936, 
23,  99 — 104,  105 — 109). — I.  The  pungent  “  earthy  ” 
odour  produced  by  certain  Actinomyces  is  due  to  a 
brown  amorphous  org.  substance,  volatile  in  steam, 
sol.  in  Et20,  slightly  sol.  in  H20  and  in  EtOH.  Small 
amounts  (2  p.p.m.)  impart  an  earthy  odour  to  H20 
especially  if  the  latter  is  slightly  alkaline.  Pollution 
of  salmon  streams  by  such  a  substance  is  discussed. 

II.  Trout  flesh  becomes  tainted  by  material  pro¬ 


duced  by  odoriferous  Actinomyces.  The  taint  is  ac¬ 
quired  via  the  gills,  is  carried  in  the  blood  stream, 

and  can  be  eliminated  by  clean  flowing  H20. 

A'.  G.  P. 

Chemistry  of  cell  division.  IV.  Influence  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  some  other  chemicals  on  mitosis 
in  Amoeba  proteus.  C.  Voegtlin  and  H.  W. 
Chalkley  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  365 — 383). — 
H2S  and  HCN  caused  reversible  inhibition  of  mitosis, 
EtOH  and  C02  incompletely  reversible  inhibition. 
H202,  As203,  methylene-blue,  CuCl2,  and  HgCl2  were 
without  influence,  as  also  was  CO  in  the  absence  of 
light  and  02.  M.  A.  B. 

Protozoa  in  relation  to  narcosis.  P.  Makarov 
(Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  593 — 606). — Intra- vital 

staining  and  microscopical  examination  of  protozoa 
treated  with  EtOH,  urethane,  CHC13,  or  Et20  indic¬ 
ated  that  the  action  of  narcotics  depends  on  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  colloidal  state  of  the  cell  (decrease  in 
dispersion)  and  in  the  adsorptive  power  of  the  living 
matter.  M.  A.  B. 

Comparison  of  distribution  of  intestinal  pro¬ 
tozoa  of  Norway  rat,  wood  rat,  and  guinea-pig 
with  reference  to  hydrogen-ion  concentration 
determined  by  the  glass  electrode.  C.  A.  Koeoid, 
E.  McNeil,  and  A.  E.  Bonestell  (Univ.  Calif.  Publ. 
Zool.,  1935,  41,  1—8).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  aeration  and  C02  lack  on  growth  of 
bacteria-free  cultures  of  protozoa.  T.  L.  Jahn 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  494-498).— 
Cultures  of  Glaucoma  piriformis  aerated  with  ordinary 
and  C02-free  air  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  but  less 
rapidly  than  did  unaerated  cultures.  The  rates  of 
growth  of  cultures  of  Chilomonas  paramecium  form  the 
series  unaerated  >  aerated  with  ordinary  air  >  aerated 
with  C02-free  air.  W.  McC. 

Comparative  spectroanalytical  investigation 
of  Cryptosoon  proliferum  and  the  mineral 
waters  of  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  0. 
Batjdisch  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936,  12,  B, 
No.  9,  1—5).  E.  A.  II.  R. 

Carbarsone  :  action  on  Trichomonas  hominis 
and  on  rat  trichromonads  in  vitro.  A.  Gabald- 
son  (Amer.  J.  Hyg.,  1935,  22,  326— 328).— 0-30% 
solutions  of  carbarsone  (p-carbamylphenylarsinic  acid) 
are  lethal  to  both  organisms.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Production  of  d-  and  t-a-hydroxy-y-methyl- 
thiolbutyric  acids.  Nutritive  value  of  the  acids. 
K.  Akobe  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244.  14 — 18). — 
Oidium  laclis  converts  Z-methionine  (I)  into  d- a- 
hydroxy-y-methylthiolbutyric  acid  (II)  {Ba  salt ; 
Zn  salt,  [a]D  +32-35°  in  H20),  small  amounts  of 
MeSH  and  Et2S  (but  no  H2S04)  being  also  produced. 
B.  subtilis  or  Ba(N02)2  converts  (I)  into  Z-a-hydroxy- 
y-methylthiolbutyric  acid  (III)  (Ba  salt ;  Zn  salt, 
[«]„  —31-03°  in  H20).  (II)  and  (III)  stimulate  growth 
in  rats  losing  wt.  on  a  diet  poor  in  methionine  and 
cystine.  W.  McC. 

Deamination  of  t-alanine.  E.  Aijbel  and  F. 
Egami  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18,  1542 — 1550). 
— Z -Alanine  is  deaminated  by  suspensions  of  soil 
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bacteria  only  in  presence  of  02  or  N03'  with  the  form¬ 
ation  of  NH3  and  AeC02H,  the  greater  velocity  being 
obtained  anaerobically  in  the  presence  of  N03'. 
The  action  of  NaF,  KCN,  PhMe,  octyl  alcohol,  and 
phenylurethane  on  deamination  in  presence  of 
02  or  N03'  is  comparable,  suggesting  an  analogous 
mechanism.  The  mechanism  of  deamination  is 
discussed  (cf.  A.,  1936,  640).  P.  W.  C. 

Soil  micro-organisms  and  cationic  absorption. 
Variations  in  the  Ca/Mg  ratio.  E.  Castellani 
(Boll.  scz.  Ital.,  1936,  8,  56 — 59). — Inoculating  sterile 
soil  with  a  soil  infusion  and  incubating  for  16 — 20 
weeks  depressed  the  H20-sol.  Ca/Mg  ratio  by  20% 
without  glucose  and  raised  it  9%  with  glucose  in  16 
weeks  but  with  glucose  the  ratio  decreased  35%  in 
20  weeks.  The  ratio  of  exchangeable  Ca/Mg  remained 
the  same  without  glucose  but  decreased  20%  with 
glucose.  W.  L.  D. 

Effect  of  small  quantities  of  agar  on  the 
growth  and  nitrogen  fixation  of  Azotobacter 
and  on  other  microbiological  processes.  A. 
Rippel  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  210 — 234). — 
Addition  of  agar  (0-05 — 0-1%)  to  nutrient  media 
increased  the  growth  of  Aspergillus,  the  growth  and 
N  fixation  of  Azotobacter,  and  the  production  of  glycine 
by  intestinal  bacteria.  Neither  the  ash  contents  nor 
growth  substances  in  agar  are  concerned  in  this  action. 
The  lowering  of  the  surface  tension  of  aq.  media 
favours  freer  growth  of  moulds.  The  increased 
buoyancy  of  the  agar  medium  facilitates  the  supply 
of  02  to  Azotobacter  as  a  result  of  colloidal  absorption. 
Rapid  fixation  of  N  in  soil  is  related  to  the  presence  of 
colloids  therein.  A.  G.  P. 

Biological  oxidation  of  ammonia  by  nitrite 
formers.  G.  G.  Rao  and  K.  M.  Pan  dalai  (Arch. 
Mikrobiol,  1936,  7,  32 — 48). — H202  oxidises  NH3  to 
NOa'  and  N03'  independently  of  the  presence  of  Fo. 
Biological  oxidation  of  NH3  probably  does  not  involve 
a  peroxide-peroxidase  system,  and  NH2OH  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  an  intermediate  product.  Respiratory 
poisons  (various  cyanides)  reversibly  inhibit  the  oxid¬ 
ation  system  irrespective  of  the  [Fe"j  of  the  substrate. 
Hiematin  and  haemoglobin  (0-0025%)  inhibit  the 
oxidation  process  by  approx.  50%.  Biological  oxid¬ 
ation  of  NH3  is  a  surface  catalytic  action  occurring 
at  certain  active  centres  on  the  bacterial  cell. 

A.  G.  P. 

Detection  of  oxygen  elimination  in  the  assimil¬ 
ation  process  of  Thiorhodacecc.  V.  Czkjrda  (Arch. 
Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  110 — 114). — Elimination  of  02 
in  amounts  >  cquiv.  to  S  consumed  is  demonstrated 

in  a  special  culture  tube.  A.  G.  P. 

Oxygen  uptake  of  marine  bacteria.  F.  H. 
Johnson  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  547— 556).— The  02 
intake  of  a  no,  of  species  is  examined,  together  with 
the  influence  thereon  of  glucose  and  Na  alginate 
and  of  temp,  changes.  A.  G.  P. 

Utilisation  of  lactose  by  Escherichia  coli- 
mutabile.  C.  J.  Deere,  A.  D.  Dulaney,  and  I.  D. 
Michblson  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  625— 633).— The 
A.O.A.C.  method  for  determining  lactose  (I)  gives 
accurate  vals.  for  (I)  broth  without  preliminary 
removal  of  nitrogenous  material.  The  white  form  of 


the  organism  utilises  little  or  no  (I)  before  (I)-fer- 
menting  variants  are  formed.  In  plain  broth  the 
red  and  white  forms  produce  similar  changes  in  pa 
and  NH3  content  of  the  medium.  In  (I)  broth  the 
white  strain  produces  more  NH3.  The  white  form 
probably  cannot  utilise  (I)  but  obtains  its  energy  from 
N  compounds  in  the  medium.  A.  G.  P. 

Dissociation  and  lactase  activity  in  slow  lac¬ 
tose-fermenting  bacteria  of  intestinal  origin. 
A.  D.  Hershey  and  J.  Bronfenbrenner  (J.  Bact., 
1936,  31,  453 — 464). — Organisms  of  the  B.  coli- 
mutabile  type  show  stable  metabolic  characters 
distinct  from  Escherichia  coli.  Colonial  dissociation 
occurs  concomitantly  with  metabolic  variation.  Fer¬ 
mentation  of  lactose  by  the  bacteria  is  a  function  of  an 
intracellular  lactase.  A.  G.  P. 

Diversion  of  the  normal  beterolactic  dissimil¬ 
ation  by  addition  of  hydrogen  acceptors.  M.  E. 
Nelson  and  C.  H.  Webkman  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31, 
603— 610).— MeCHO  and  CHAcMe-OH  are  readily 
hydrogenated  when  added  to  glucose  cultures  of 
Lactobacillus  lycopersici  and  cause  an  increase  in  the 
AcOH  and  C02  and  a  decrease  in  EtOH,  lactic  acid, 
and  glycerol  formed.  A.  G.  P. 

Invisible  parasite  of  lactic  bacteria.  P.  MAzf: 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  565—566).— 
The  parasite  is  destroyed  in  5 — 6  min.  at  67°  and 
appears  to  exist  inside  the  organism.  H.  G.  R. 

Respiration  of  propionic  acid  bacteria.  R.  W. 
Stone,  C.  Ebb,  and  C.  H.  Webkman  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  483-484). — In  the  presence  of 
resting  EtC02H  bacteria  succinic  (I)  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  fumaric  acid  (II)  donate  H  to  methylene-blue 
and  o-chlorophenol-indophenol  and  (I)  donates  H  to 
NaN03.  Malic  acid  (III)  scarcely  donates  II  to 
these  acceptors.  In  buffered  suspensions  of  the 
bacteria  02  uptake  is  marked  when  (I),  lactic  acid 
(IV),  and  AeCOaH  are  the  substrates  and  much  less 
when  (II)  and  (III)  arc  the  substrates.  In  N2  the 
bacteria  liberate  much  C02  from  (I),  (IV),  and  AcC02H 
and  smaller  amounts  from  (II)  and  (III).  (I)  is 
probably  converted  into  EtC02H  by  direct  decarboxyl¬ 
ation.  W.  McC. 

Is  vitamin-JB2  the  accelerating  factor  in  the 

fermentation  of  sugar  by  propionic  acid  organ¬ 

isms  ?  V.  G.  Lava,  R.  Ross,  and  K.  C.  Blanchard 
(Philippine  J.  Sci,  1936,  59,  493 — 504). — Substances 
stimulating  the  fennentation  occur  in  the  vitamin-L2 
fraction.  A.  G.  P. 

Aerobic  dissimilation  of  lactic  acid  by  pro¬ 
pionic  acid  bacteria.  C.  Ebb,  H.  G.  Wood,  and 
C.  H.  Webkman  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  595 — 602). — 
The  organisms  utilise  02  in  the  dissimilation  of  lactic 
acid,  optimum  conditions  for  02  intake  being  pH 
5-3 — 5-6.  AcCOjH  is  among  the  products. 

A.  G.  P. 

Oxidation  of  glucose  by  Bacterium  gluconi- 
cum,  Hermann.  S.  Hermann  and  P,  Neuschul 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287,  400 — 404). — The  amounts 
of  gluconic  acid  (I)  formed  by  B.  gluconicum  at 
20°  and  30°  for  various  periods  in  solutions  of  5 — 6% 
of  glucose  in  yeast-H20  were  determined.  At  20°,  the 
optimum  initial  sugar  conen.  was  20%  and  the  yield 
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of  (I)  after  30  days  was  72%,  whereas  at  30°  the 
optimum  eoncn.  was  40%  and  the  yield  51-6%. 
50%  sugar  solutions  were  oxidised  only  at  30°,  whilst 
with  conens.  >55%,  no  oxidation  occurs. 

P.  W.  C. 

Acid  production  and  protein  degradation  of 

some  acid-proteolytic  cocci.  X.  R.  Knowles  (J. 
Dairy  Res.,  1936,  7,  176 — 181). — The  nature  and 
extent  of  proteolysis  in  milk  cultures  of  various 

organisms  arc  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  lysogenic  power 
of  li.  megatherium.  A.  Gratia  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  506 — 508). — The  lysogenic  power 
of  certain  species  is  an  acquired  characteristic. 

H.  G.  R. 

Conditions  affecting  production  of  toxin  and 
porphyrins  by  diphtheria  bacillus.  M.  W. 
Wheeler  and  M.  O’L.  Crowe  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31, 
519 — 521). — Both  toxin  and  porphyrins  (I)  occur  in 
cultures  grown  in  an  atm.  containing  <1%  each  of 
02  and  C02 ;  with  small  concns.  of  02  and  C02  growth 
continued  but  little  or  no  toxin  was  produced.  (I) 
had  no  influence  on  the  toxigenic  properties  of  either 
toxigenic  or  non-toxigenic  strains  but  tended  to 
increase  pigment  formation.  A.  G.  P. 

Physiological  role  of  the  codehydrogenases 
for  Hcemophilus  parainfluenza:.  A.  Lvov  and 
M.  Lvov  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  896 — 899;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  1562). — These  bacteria,  deprived  of  the 
growth  factor,  only  very  slowly  reduce  methylenc- 
blue  or  oxidise  glucose  and  other  substrates,  but  on 
addition  of  codehydrogenase  (I)  the  rates  are  greatly 
increased.  The  oxidation  of  lactate  and  succinate 
is  little  affected  by  (I).  On  the  addition  of  (I),  an 
incubation  period  of  90 — 150  sec.  is  necessary,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  substrate.  The  bacteria  appear  to 
effect  the  reaction  pyridine  nucleotide  diphosphate;^ 
triphosphate  rapidly  when  supplied  with  (I),  but  to 
be  less  capable  of  effecting  the  reaction  Warburg’s 
co-enzyme  cozymase.  (I)  appears  to  exist  in  the 
bacteria  in  both  free  and  combined  forms. 

F.  A.  A. 

Nutrition  of  Staphylococcus  aurews.  Neces¬ 
sity  for  uracil  in  anaerobic  growth.  G.  M. 
Richardson  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2184—2190).— 
A  medium  containing  NH„-acids,  AcC02H,  etc., 
which  is  sufficient  for  aerobic  growth  of  8.  aureus, 
requires  also  the  addition  of  a  “  factor  III  ”  to  permit 
anaerobic  growth.  Factor  III  is  identified  with 
uracil  (I)  since  this  alone  of  21  pyrimidines  and  purines 
examined  permitted  anaerobic  growth.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  to  the  distribution  and  function  of 
(I)  in  nature  is  briefly  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Experimental  Staphylococcus  food  poisoning. 
Growth  of  a  food-poisoning  Staphylococcus  and 
production  of  an  enterotoxic  substance  in  bread 

and  meat.  F.  C.  Kelly  and  G.  M.  Dack  (Amer. 
J.  Publ.  Health,  1936,  26,  1077— 1082).— In  two 
human  subjects  severe  food  poisoning  symptoms 
followed  the  ingestion  of  bread  or  meat  containing 
approx.  10®  organisms  per  g.  of  a  “  food-poisoning  ” 
strain  of  Staphylococcus.  A  third  subject  was  un¬ 
affected.  The  organism  thrived  on  meat  containing 


a  conen.  of  salt  sufficient  to  prevent  the  growth  of  rod 
•  forms.  E.  C.  S. 

Action  of  aldehydes  on  certain  cultures  of 

Streptococcus  liquefaciens  in  milk.  B.  W.  Ham¬ 
mer  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  479 — 487). — In  milk  cultures 
of  S.  liquefaciens,  EtCHO,  PraCHO,  and  BuaCHO  as 
well  as  MeCHO  increased  the  yield  of  CHAcMe-OH. 
Homologues  of  Ac2  were  not  produced  except  possibly 
in  the  case  of  ButtCHO.  CH20  and  furfuraldehyde 
did  not  affect  the  fermentation  products.  A.  G.  P. 

Phosphatide  acid  of  human  tubercle  bacilli. 
K.  Bloch  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244,  1 — 13 ;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  1028). — The  P-containing  lipin  of  human 
tubercle  bacilli  consists  of  the  Mg  salt  of  a  N-free 
phosphatide  acid  (I)  mixed  with  NH4  salts,  a  H20-sol. 
polysaccharide,  and  wax.  After  removal  of  the  Mg 
with  dil.  HC1,  conversion  into  Pb  salt  with  Pb(OAc)2, 
and  removal  of  the  Pb  with  dil.  HC1,  a  dibasic  di- 
glycerophosphoric  acid  containing  3-8%  of  P  is  ob¬ 
tained-  The  wax,  mol.  wt.  approx.  890,  yields  on 
hydrolysis  the  K  salt  of  an  acid  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  Anderson  (A.,  1927,  1114).  Bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  yield  a  phosphatide  very  similar  to  (I). 

W.  McC. 

Physico-chemical  problem  of  tuberculin.  G. 
Sandor  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1936,  57,  565 — 582). — 
Tuberculin  (I)  is  not  identical  with  the  proteins  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Its  activity  is  independent  of  the 
denaturation  of  the  proteins,  and  it  can  be  dialysed 
through  membranes  impermeable  to  the  proteins. 
(I)  is  not  a  member  of  the  sugar  group.  In  the  living 
bacteria,  (I)  is  associated  with  lipins,  but  is  not  itself 
a  lipin,  since  during  fractionation  of  Et0H-Et20 
extracts  (I)  loses  its  solubility  in  org.  solvents  and 
becomes  H20-sol.  F.  A.  A. 

Method  for  investigating  electrophoresis  [of 
bacterial  cells].  L.  S-  Moyer  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31, 
531 — 546). — Suitable  apparatus  is  described  and 
examples  of  its  use  are  given.  A.  G.  P. 

Production  of  protective  proteinases  after 
parenteral  injection  of  killed  bacteria.  R.  Ab- 
derhalden  (Fermentforsch.,  1936,  15,  233 — 244).— 
Protective  enzymes  can  be  detected  within  24  hr. 
of  parenteral  injection  of  killed  bacilli  whilst  the 
Widal  reaction  gives  a  positive  reaction  much  later. 
The  production  of  protective  enzymes  is  probably 
the  first  method  of  defence  against  infection  elaborated 
by  the  body.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Bacteriophage  as  related  to  the  root  nodule 
bacteria  of  lucerne.  S.  C.  Van  decave  ye  and  H. 
Katznelson  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  465 — 477). — A 
potent  lytic  principle  against  R.  meliloti  occurs  in 
soils  carrying  lucerne  for  >3  years,  and  probably 
also  in  nodules.  The  phage  is  probably  responsible 
for  poor  nodulation  and  growth  of  lucerne  in  certain 
cases.  A.  G.  P. 

Bactericidal  action  of  bacteriophage.  V.  Ser- 
tic  and  X.  A.  Bouloakov  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  778 — 779). — The  bactericidal  action  is 
probably  due  to  an  enzyme  secreted  by  the  bac¬ 
teriophage.  H.  G.  R. 

Neurotropic  virus  of  horse  sickness.  II. 
Physical  and  chemical  properties.  R.  A.  Alex- 
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ander  (Onderstepoort  J,  Vet.  Sci.,  1935,  4,  323 — 
348). — The  thermal  death  range  was  55 — 60°.  Sus¬ 
pensions  were  stable  at  pn  7 — 10  but  were  killed  at 
5-90 — 5-98.  The  viricidal  action  of  PhOH  and 
cresol  varied  with  temp,  and  was  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  Et20.  Et20  did  not  inactivate  the  virus. 
Methylene-blue  had  a  photodynamic  inactivating 
action.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Boric  acid  as  a  selective  bacteriostatic  agent. 
E.  M.  M.  Blair  (J.  Hyg.,  1936,  36,  446—448).— 
0-5%  H3B03  in  lactose-peptone  medium  shows  a 
marked  selective  action  for  bacterial  growth  in  24  hr. 
at  37°.  Strains  capable  of  growth  are  probably  of 
fecal  origin.  With  1%  Na2S03,  the  growth  of 
B.  coli  is  not  inhibited  as  is  that  of  B.  lactis  aerogenes. 

W.  L.  D. 

Bacteriostatic  action  of  certain  furan  deriv¬ 
atives.  N.  M.  Phatak  and  C.  D.  Leake  (J.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  155 — 158). — The  variation  in 
bacteriostatic  action  of  certain  furan  derivatives  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  C0Hc  compounds. 

E.  M.  W. 

Hexamine  as  a  urinary  antiseptic.  I.  Rate 
of  hydrolysis  at  different  hydrogen-ion  concen¬ 
trations.  II.  Antiseptic  power  against  various 
bacteria  in  urine.  R.  St.  A.  Heathcote  (Brit.  J. 
Urol.,  1935,  7,  9 — 32). — The  rate  of  hydrolysis  of 
(CH2)0N4  at  0-1 — IT0  is  largely  controlled  by  the  pn, 
which  is  also  an  important  factor  at  higher  temp. 
Presence  of  neutral  salts  and  of  undissociated  fractions 
of  acid  salts  is  also  influential.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  amino-acids  on  nutrient  media 
and  bacteria.  W.  Loele  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1935, 
I,  135,  386 — 391). — In  the  presence  of  OH'  phenols 
(notably  o-phenols),  H202,  glucosides,  many  dyes, 
and  alkaloids  liberate  KH3  from  NH2-acids,  probably 
through  the  intermediate  formation  of  aldehydes. 
Liberation  of  NH3  from  amines,  N-containing  phenols, 
and  basic  dyes  by  NaOH  is  depressed  by  addition  of 
NH2-acids.  The  significance  of  these  reactions  on 
changes  in  bacterial  cultures  is  indicated. 

A.  G.  P. 

Rice  bran  extracts  and  the  growth  of  micro¬ 
organisms.  R.  W.  Dunn  and  A.  J.  Salle  (J. 
Back,  1936,  31,  505 — 516). — Rice  bran  contains 
substances  (possibly  including  pantothenic  acid) 
which  stimulate  carbohydrate  fermentation  by  bacteria 
and  yeasts.  Aged  extracts  show  diminished  potency. 
Fresh  extracts  from  fresh  and  from  old  bran  affected 
bacteria  similarly,  but  yeast  was  influenced  only  by 
extracts  from  fresh  bran.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  P04"'  all  necessary  nutrients  for  E.  coli  and  other 
organisms  are  present  in  bran  extracts.  A.  G.  P. 

Extract  from  silkworm  pupae  as  a  useful  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat  extract  in  the  preparation  of 

bacteriological  culture  media.  M.  Nukada 

(Philippine  J.  Sci.,  1936,  60,  11—18). 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Selective  passage  of  hormones  across  the 
uterine  epithelium.  D,  S.  Elefth£riou  (Compt, 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  231— 233).— The  epithel¬ 
ium  can  selectively  absorb  the  hormone  from  aq.  or 
oily  solution.  H.  G.  R. 


Hormone  action  in  the  light  of  the  protective 

roteinase  reaction.  E.  Abderhalden  and  G. 
himeozu  (Fermentforsch.,  1936,  15,  177 — 182). — 
Parenteral  injection  of  thyrotropic  hormone  leads  to 
the  formation  of  protective  enzymes  acting  at  first  on 
substrates  prepared  from  the  thyroid,  and  later  on 
those  from  other  hormone-secreting  organs,  especially 
the  pancreas.  With  thyroxine,  pituitary  substrate  is 
the  first  attacked,  then  the  thyroid,  and,  much  later, 
those  of  other  organs.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Adrenaline  synthesis  in  vitro  under  physio¬ 
logical  conditions.  II.  Production  of  tyramine 
from  tyrosine  in  surviving  tissue.  Relation  to 
adrenaline  synthesis.  W.  Schuler,  H.  Bern¬ 
hardt,  and  W.  Reindel  (Z.  physiol.  Cliem.,  1936, 
243,  90—102;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1014).— Surviving 
guinea-pig’s  kidney  converts  tyrosine  (I)  (but  not 
NH2-CH2-CH2Ph)  into  tyramine  (II),  the  optimal 
conditions  being  :  p?  8,  (I)  concn.  20 — 30  mg.  per 
100  c.c.,  concn.  of  kidney  0-9  g.  per  15  c.c.,  time  3 
hr.,  in  air.  The  conversion  is  not  due  to  bacteria. 
Liver  does  not  produce  (II)  from  (I)  or  from 
NH2-CH2-CH2Ph.  W.  McC. 

Method  of  obtaining  active  adrenaline  and 
acetylcholine  perfusates.  N.  Gavrilescu  and  N. 
Ionescu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  840 — 
841). — ’The  vagi  of  the  frog  are  stimulated  electrically 
during  perfusion  of  Ringer’s  solution.  Strong  and 
weak  stimuli  cause  secretion  of  acetylcholine  and 
adrenaline,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Role  of  lactic  acid  in  the  “  liberation  "  and  the 
“binding"  of  adrenaline.  A.  M.  Utevski 
(Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  833 — 849). — The 
medullary  substance  of  the  adrenal  gland  contains 
lactic  acid  (1).  Adrenaline  may  exist  in  this  body 
free  (easily  washed  out),  loosely  combined  (not  capable 
of  being  washed  out,  hut  giving  colour  reactions), 
and  in  a  more  stable,  combined  form  (eapablo  neither 
of  being  washed  out  nor  of  giving  colour  reactions). 
(1)  has  a  sp.  effect  in  promoting  fixation  in  the  stable 
form.  Succinic  acid  and  AcOH  do  not  have  this  pro¬ 
perty,  and  pyrotartaric  acid  shows  the  opposite 
effect.  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  adrenaline  injection  on  blood  of 
patients  with  and  without  spleens.  A.  J.  Patek 
and  G.  A.  Daland  (Amer.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1935,  190, 
14 — 21). — All  cases  showed  leucocytosis  and  none 
showed  change  in  concn.  of  red  cells,  hematocrit  val., 
or  hemoglobin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  on  heart  and  blood-vessels  of  adren¬ 
aline,  ephedrine,  and  related  compounds.  A. 
Sturm,  K.  Gietz,  and  K.  Kempte  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1936,  183,  363 — 379). — Measurements  of 
increase  of  blood-pressure  show'  that  in  man,  so  far  as 
the  primary  effect  is  concerned,  ephedrine  and 
sympathol  chiefly  affect  the  heart,  adrenaline  acts 
independently  on  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  m- 
hydroxynorephedrine  and  adrenalone  act  almost 
exclusively  on  the  blood-vessels.  W.  McC. 

Action  of  adrenaline  in  the  normal  human  eye. 
S.  C.  Howell  (Arch.  OpthalmoL,  1934,  12,  833 — 
841).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Influence  of  oxidation-reduction  system  on 
adrenaline  action.  IV.  K.  Terai  and  S.  Nomura 
(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  20,  56 — 73 ;  cf.  A., 
1936,  116). — In  warm-  and  cold-blooded  animals 
adrenaline  can  be  changed  from  the  inactive  into  the 
active  form  by  I  and  quinol  or  NaHS03. 

Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Role  of  the  corpora  lutea  in  prolonging  the 
life  of  adrenalectomised  rats.  F.  E.  Emery  and 
E.  L.  Sciiwabe  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  550—555).— 
The  increase  in  survival  period  produced  by  pituitary 
implants  or  extracts  is  not  due  to  the  pituitary  or 
sex  glands  or  to  theelin,  but  is  probably  concerned 
with  secretion  from  active  corpora  lutea.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  environmental  temperature  and  of 
salts  on  the  survival  period  of  adrenalectomised 
rats.  R.  S.  Weiser  and  E.  R.  Norris  (Endocrinol., 
1936,  20,  556 — 560). — Rubin  and  Crick’s  salt  solution 
increases  the  time  of  survival,  particularly  in  older 
animals.  There  is  an  optimum  environmental  temp, 
of  30°.  R.N.C. 

Effect  of  cortical  hormone  on  mineral  meta¬ 
bolism.  S.  Eiakdaca  and  S.  Soroe  (Riv.  Patol. 
sper.,  1936,  16,  407 — 418). — The  influence  has  been 
studied  of  injection  of  the  principles  A,  B,  and  C  of 
the  adrenal  cortex  on  the  Ca,  K,  Mg,  and  P  contents  of 
the  tissues,  faeces,  and  urine  of  rabbits.  A  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  P  vals.  particularly  in  the  liver, 
brain,  and  bones.  The  Ca  content  of  the  bones, 
muscles,  and  brain  was  reduced,  but  that  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  liver,  and  skin  increased.  K  and  Mg  showed 
in  general  no  significant  changes.  The  excretion 
of  Ca  and  P  was  increased  in  the  faeces  and  particularly 
in  the  urine.  B  and  G  caused  a  similar  lowering  of 
P  in  the  tissues,  and  an  increased  excretion.  The 
other  elements  showed  no  marked  changes.  G  pro¬ 
duced  less  marked  changes.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Bitterling  ovipositor  lengthening  produced  by 
adrenal  extracts.  B.  O.  Barnes,  A.  E.  Kanter, 
and  A.  H.  Klawans  (Science,  1936,  84,  310). — Of  the 
many  tissues  of  dog  examined,  only  adrenal  extracts 
produced  artificial  lengthening.  Similar  extracts 
from  other  animals  gave  a  positive  reaction.  Cryst. 
androsterone  gave  none.  L.  S.  T. 

Preparation  of  extracts  containing  adrenal 
cortical  hormone.  G.  F,  Carte  and  and  M,  H. 
Kuizenga  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  57—64).— 
The  method  consists  essentially  in  extracting  the 
hormone  by  means  of  C2H4C12  from  a  COMea  and  light 
petroleum  extract  of  the  glands.  Extracts  assaying 
2500  dog  units  per  kg.  of  fresh  gland  and  100  dog  units 
per  mg.  of  extracted  solids  are  easily  obtained. 
These  extracts  are  practically  free  from  adrenaline. 

J.  N.  A. 

Adrenal  cortex.  III.  Isolation  of  two  new 
physiologically  inactive  compounds .  O.  Winter- 
stein  ek  and  J.  J.  Pfiffner  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936, 
116,  29 1 — 305 ) . — Compound  F,  ColH2806,  m.p.  203— 
209°  (decomp.),  [«]**  +209°  in  95%  EtOH  [p-nifro- 
benzoate,  m.p,  220 — 221°  ;  disemicarbazone,  m.p.  >250° 
(decomp.)],  a  diketone  (not  pptd.  by  digitonin),  was 
obtained  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  EtOH  of 
the  “  CHClj-insol.  fraction,”  preferably  after  an  initial 


purification  with  Girard’s  reagent.  A  compound  G, 
C21H.y03,  m.p.  264°  (decomp.),  [a]|c  +38°  in  95% 
EtOH  [semicarbazone,  m.p.  263 — 265°  (decomp. j], 
was  also  obtained.  P.  G.  M. 

Adrenal  cortex.  II.  Substance  having  the 
qualitative  action  of  cortin  ;  its  conversion  into 
a  diketone  related  to  androstenedione. — See  A., 
II,  25. 

Role  of  pituitary  and  adrenal  glands  in  pan¬ 
creatic  diabetes  of  the  toad.  B.  A.  Houssay 
and  A.  Biasotti  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 
123,  497 — 500). — The  diabetes  is  diminished  by 
destruction  of  the  adrenals  or  principal  pituitary 
lobe,  but  reappears  on  injection  of  an  extract  of  the 
latter.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  pituitary  extracts  on  blood-fats  and 
-ketones  in  obesity.  G.  Borrttso  (Policlinico, 
1936,  43,  125 — 152). — In  normal  subjects  the  fasting 
val.  for  blood-ketones  was  0-29 — 1-84  mg.  per  100  ml. ; 
ingestion  of  olive  oil  slightly  increased  the  level, 
whilst  injection  of  extract  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  slightly  decreased  it ;  lipoitrin  had  the  same 
effect.  Injection  of  material  from  the  anterior  lobe 
increased  the  fasting  level.  In  obese  subjects  the 
fasting  val.  for  blood-fat  was  67 — 122  mg.  per  100  ml. ; 
olive  oil  caused  an  increase  of  18 — 123  mg.,  which  is 
subnormal  and  was  diminished  by  extract  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  lobe  and  lipoitrin ;  the  fasting  val.  for  blood- 
ketones  was  0-58 — 2-72  mg.  per  100  ml. ;  olive  oil 
caused  an  average  increase  of  3-57  mg.,  which  was 
more  markedly  diminished  by  extract  of  the  posterior 
lobe  than  in  normal  subjects ;  lipoitrin  also  diminished 
the  alimentary  ketoncemia ;  material  from  the  anter¬ 
ior  lobe  increased  the  blood-ketone  level  but  less 
markedly  and  less  regularly  than  in  normal  subjects. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Action  of  pituitary  hormone  on  blood-ketones 
in  endogenous  cachexia.  G.  Borruso  (Policlinico, 
1936,  43,  153 — 163). — The  effects  were  determined 
of  ingestion  of  100  ml.  of  olive  oil  and  afterwards  of 
100  ml.  of  olive  oil  by  mouth  -f-  25  units  of  lipoitrin  (I) 
intramuscularly  on  the  blood-ketones  of  normal, 
obese,  and  pathologically  thin  people  during  a  fast. 
In  all  subjects  the  oil  alone  caused  an  increase  in 
ketones,  most  marked  in  the  obese,  at  1  and  4  hr.  after 
ingestion,  when  blood  sampling  was  stopped.  (I) 
diminished  the  ketonsemia  in  the  normal  and  obese 
but  slightly  increased  it  in  the  cachectic  subjects. 
The  ketone  content  of  the  blood  varied  within  normal 
limits  in  the  obese  and  cachectic.  In  another  series 
of  experiments  (I)  suppressed  in  4  cachectic  cases  the 
lipsemia  which  normally  follows  ingestion  of  100  ml. 
of  olive  oil.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Specific  dynamic  action  of  proteins  and 
ituitary  functions.  J.  Maiiaux  (Compt.  rend, 
oc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  82 — 86). — A  decrease  in  the  sp. 
dynamic  action  after  ingestion  of  glycine  is  suggested 
as  a  test  of  pituitary  dysfunction  in  the  absence  of 
hepatic  insufficiency.  H.  G.  R. 

Blood-sugar  in  hypofunction  of  the  rabbit 
pituitary  ;  influence  of  glucose,  adrenaline,  and 
insulin.  G.  Saito  (Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934, 
10.  35 — 17), — Administration  of  glucose  or  adrenaline 
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produces  a  greater  increase  in  blood-sugar  in  normal 
than  in  hypophysectomised  rabbits.  The  latter  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  insulin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Efiect  of  complete  and  partial  hypophysectomy 
in  adult  rats  on  nitrogen,  calcium,  and  phos¬ 
phorus  metabolism.  D.  Perla  and  M.  Sandberg 
(Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  481 — 488). — Urinary  N  in¬ 
creases  to  >  double  the  normal  val.  during  the  first 
3  weeks  after  operation,  and  remains  high  for  the  next 
9  weeks.  The  disturbance  in  N  balance  is  less  pro¬ 
nounced  in  animals  deprived  of  the  posterior  and  only 
part  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Creatinuria  occurs  for  3 
weeks  after  operation  in  males,  but  not  in  females. 
Ca  excretion  increases,  particularly  in  the  faeces,  the 
balance  remaining  approx,  zero  even  with  a  moder¬ 
ately  high  Ca  intake.  Ca  metabolic  disturbance  lasts 
only  3  weeks  in  partly  hypophysectomised  animals. 
Faecal  P  increases  progressively,  but  urinary  P  remains 
const.  Cu  and  Fe  metabolism  show  no  significant 
changes.  R.  N.  C. 

Composition  of  weight-loss  and  the  nitrogen 
partition  of  tissues  in  rats  after  hypophysectomy. 
M.  Lee  and  G.  B.  Ayres  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20, 
489— 495).— Loss  of  wt.  over  1 — 33  days  in  hypo¬ 
physectomised  rats  is  20%  >  that  in  controls  restricted 
to  the  same  low  food  intake.  Controls  lose  no  body-N, 
but  the  loss  of  body-fat  is  >  that  in  hypophysectom¬ 
ised  animals,  which  also  lose  N.  Total  energy  • 
metabolism  is  the  same  in  both  groups,  but  <  that  in 
normal  controls  fed  unrestrictedly.  NH2-acid-,  urea-, 
and  total  non-protein-N  of  the  livers  of  hypophys¬ 
ectomised  animals  are  >  those  in  controls;  similar 
smaller  differences  are  found  in  other  tissues,  but  other 
N  constituents  are  not  significantly  affected. 

R.  N.  C. 

Efiect  of  hypophysectomy  and  of  phyone  injec¬ 
tions  on  the  pancreas  and  liver  of  the  newt.  A .  E. 
Adams  and  E.  N.  Ward  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  496 — 
502). — Hypophysectomy  decreases  liver-glycogen  (I) 
and  increases  liver-fat  (II),  whilst  phyone  decreases 
(I)  and  changes  (II)  only  very  slightly.  R.  N.  C. 

Glycogen  disappearance  and  carbohydrate 
oxidation  in  hypophysectomised  rats.  R.  E. 
Fisher,  J.  A.  Russell,  and  C.  F.  Cori  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1936,  115,  627 — 634).— With  approx,  equal 
amounts  of  muscle-glycogen  (I)  available  at  the  start 
of  a  fasting  period,  the  rats  lost  more  (I)  and  had 
correspondingly  higher  vals,  of  R.Q.  than  did  normal 
rats;  the  N  excretions  were  approx,  equal.  The 
difference  is  diminished  by  intraperitoneal  injection 
of  alkaline  extracts  of  anterior  pituitary  lobe  which 
probably  depress  carbohydrate  oxidation  and  thus 
effect  maintenance  of  carbohydrate  level. 

F.  O.  H. 

Diuresis  in  hypophysectomised  toads  after 

deprivation  and  injections  of  water.  R.  Q.  Pas- 

qualtni  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  71—73). 
— Diuresis  depends  chiefly  on  an  increased  renal 
permeability  for  H.,0,  skin  and  tissues  having  a 
secondary  effect.  H,  G,  R. 

Diabetogenic  function  of  the  pituitary  anterior 
lobe  and  the  pancreas.  B.  A.  Houssay  and  V.  G. 
Foglia  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  824 — 


827). — An  extract  of  the  anterior  lobe  diminishes  the 
secretion  of  insulin,  but  the  presence  of  the  liver  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  hyperglyesemia  since 

hepateetomy  produces  hypoglycemia.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  the  gonadotropic  activity  of 
pituitary  anterior  lobe  extracts.  R.  Cahen  and 
P.  Ardoint  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  547 — 
549). — The  method  depends  on  the  increase  in  wt.  of 
the  uterus  of  the  adolescent  rat  (ef.,  Biilbring  and 
Burn,  A.,  1936,  527).  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  some  posterior  pituitary  prepar¬ 
ations  on  blood  pressure  and  on  smooth  muscle 
organs.  K.  Tachibana  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon., 

1935,  20,  191 — 200). — Pituitrin  (I),  pitressin  (II), 
and  pitocin  (III)  increased  blood  pressure,  which  was 
only  partly  diminished  by  yohimbine.  The  stimul¬ 
atory  effect  of  these  preps,  on  various  smooth  muscles 
was  not  counteracted  by  atropine.  (I)  and  (II)  were 
more  active  than  (III)  except  in  the  case  of  the  uterus. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Relation  between  external  temperature  and 
(i)  the  testes,  (ii)  the  ovary,  with  respect  to  fat 
metabolism.  S.  Kanaociii  (Folia  Endocrinol. 
Japon.,  1934,  10,  31 — 32,  33 — 34). — The  influence  of 
environmental  temp,  on  the  changes  in  fat  content  of 
various  organs  following  the  feeding  of  (i)  powdered 
testes,  (ii)  interstitial  tissue  or  corpus  luteum  powder, 
are  recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Augmentation  of  ovary-stimulating  action  of 
gonadotropic  preparations.  A.  A.  Hellbaum 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  568—570).— 
Material  obtained  from  male  human  urine  increases 
the  effect  on  the  ovaries  of  rats  of  pituitary  extracts 
but  not  the  effect  of  the  follicle-stimulating  and 
luteinising  fractions  of  the  extract  when  used  alone. 
The  material  does  not  increase  the  action  of  human 
pregnancy  urine  and  of  blood-serum  from  pregnant 
mares.  Extracts  of  milk,  egg,  liver,  thyroid,  and 
lemon  increase  the  effects  of  pituitary  extracts 
apparently  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  urinary 
material.  W.  McC. 

Relative  gonadotropic  augmentative  action  of 
plasma  and  formed  elements  from  the  blood  of 
cattle.  L.  E.  Casida  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 

1936,  33,  570 — 572). — The  increase  in  the  effect  on 
the  ovaries  of  rats  of  anterior  pituitary  extracts 
produced  by  the  formed  elements  of  cow’s  blood  is 
p>  that  produced  by  the  blood-plasma.  W.  McC. 

Age  and  the  ovarian  response  to  gonadotropic 
hormone  from  the  mare  in  the  immature  rat. 
F.  J.  Saunders  and  H.  H.  Cole  (Proc.  Soe.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med,,  1936,  33,  504 — 505). — No  ovulation  or 
production  of  corpora  lutea  followed  the  injection  of 
the  hormone  into  female  rats  aged  18  days,  but  when 
the  dose  was  large  development  of  interstitial  tissue 
was  promoted.  Follicular  growth,  ovulation,  and 
production  of  corpora  lutea  followed  the  injection  in 
rats  21  and  25  days  old.  W.  McC. 

Means  of  augmenting  the  ovarian  response  to 
gonadotropic  substances.  F.  J.  Saunders  and 
H.  H.  Cole  (Proc.  Soe.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33, 
505 — 508). — In  immature  female  rats  the  ovarian 
development  induced  by  injection  of  crude  pituitary 
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extract  is  significantly  increased  by  adding  caseinogen 
(I)  and  ovalbumin  (II)  and  increased  threefold  by 
adding  ZnS04  to  the  extract.  The  effect  produced  by 
ZnS04  is  not  increased  by  addition  of  (I).  The 
effect  of  injection  of  untreated  serum  from  the  preg¬ 
nant  mare  is  not  increased  by  addition  of  ZnS04. 
Possibly  (I),  (II),  and  ZnS04  act  by  delaying  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  active  principle  of  the  extract. 

W.  McC. 

Nature  of  antigonadotropic  substances.  G.  H. 
Twombly  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  311— 317).— The 
gonadotropic  hormone  of  human  pregnancy  urine 
injected  into  rabbits  causes  formation  of  protective 
substances  (I)  in  the  serum  which  prevent  luteinis- 
ation  in  the  ovaries  of  mice.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  (I)  are  protein  antibodies.  R,  N.  C. 

Impairment  of  anterior  pituitary  functions  by 
follicular  hormone.  B.  Zondek  (Lancet,  1936, 
231,  842 — 846). — Administration  of  the  hormone 
to  rats  or  birds  over  several  months  leads  to  the 
elimination  of  certain  functions  of  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  pituitary  and  ultimately  produces  eunuchoid 
rats  or  cocks.  The  follicular  hormone  does  not 
inhibit  production  of  the  gonadotropic  hormones  in  the 
anterior  pituitary  cells,  but  prevents  their  entry  into 
the  blood-stream.  L.  S.  T. 

Inhibitory  effect  of  the  follicular  hormone  on 
the  anterior  pituitary  in  humans.  M.  S.  Jones 
and  T.  N.  MacGregor  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  974— 
975). — Administration  of  dimenformone  to  women 
past  the  menopause  resulted  in  an  inhibition  of  the 
gonadotropic  but  not  of  the  diabetogenic  principle  of 
the  anterior  pituitary.  L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  folliculin  on  vaginal  pa.  J.  A. 
Schockaert  and  G.  Delude  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  306 — 308). — Administration  of  folliculin 
after  the  climacteric  or  ovariectomy  increases  the 
lowered  vaginal  pR  to  normal  vals,  H.  G.  R. 

Progestin  content  of  blood.  P.  W.  Bloch 
(Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  307 — 310). — Traces  of  pro¬ 
gestin  occur  in  the  circulating  blood  of  the  sow  and 
pregnant  rabbit,  but  cannot  be  detected  in  500  c.c. 
of  blood  of  pregnant  women.  R.  N.  C. 

Chemical  fractionation  of  the  prolans  with 
formaldehyde.  A.  Brindeau,  H.  Hinglais,  and 
M.  Hinglais  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
393 — 394). — Prolan-B  is  gradually  inactivated  by 
contact  with  CH>0  whereas  -A  is  scarcelv  affected. 

"  .  ”  H.  G.  R. 

Chemical  studies  on  prolan  (from  urine  of 
pregnancy),  F.  Bischoff  and  M.  L.  Long  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  285— 290).— The  standard¬ 
isation  is  equally  accurate  whether  wt.  of  ovaries, 
seminal  vesicles,  or  prostate  or  the  appearance  of 
corpora  lutea  is  taken  as  the  criterion  of  activity. 
Prolan  is  inactivated  (>90%)  by  acetylation,  benzoyl- 
ation,  and  reaction  with  (3-naphthaquinonesulphon- 
ate  or  H202,  Unlike  the  pituitary  gonadotropic 
hormone,  it  is  stable  to  Me2S04  in  alkaline  solution, 
and  also  to  HN02,  CH20,  CH2I-C02H,  MeCHO, 
and  I  at  pn  3-5,  whilst  it  is  destroyed  by  I  at  pB  8-5. 
CS2,  PhNC,  and  PhN2SOsH  produce  partial  inactiv¬ 


ation.  O-lA-HCl  inactivates  it  rapidly  at  40°  and 
in  24  hr.  at  room  temp.  P.  G.  M. 

Comparison  of  the  Corner-Alien  and  Clauberg 
tests  for  assay  of  progestin.  L.  E.  Young  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  34,  96— 99).— A  Clauberg 
unit  of  progestin  is  about  J  of  a  Corner-Alien  unit. 
The  former’s  method  of  assay  is  less  accurate  than  the 
latter’s  unless  a  much  larger  no.  of  rabbits  is  used. 

W.  O.  K. 

Migraine  and  ovarian  deficiency.  S.  J.  Glass 
(Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  333 — 338). — The  normal 
prolan-A  (I)  and  cestrin  (II)  ratio  in  young  women  is 
reversed  in  migraine  with  ovarian  dysfunction. 
(II)  gives  relief  by  suppression  of  (I)  secretion. 

R.  N.  C. 

(Estrogenic  hormone  and  mechanism  of  corpus 
luteum  production  in  the  rabbit.  C.  Bachman 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  551—554).— 
In  the  adult  female  rabbit  during  oestrus  administra¬ 
tion  of  cestrone  does  not  cause  luteinisation  of  the 
ovarian  granulosa  or  increase  the  in  wt.  of  the  pituitarv 
gland.  W.  McC. 

Occurrence  of  oastrogenic  substance  in  blood 
and  tissues  under  pathological  conditions.  VI. 
Comparison  of  amounts  in  blood  and  organs. 
F.  Stlberstein,  P.  Engel,  and  K.  Molnar.  VII. 
Destruction  of  menformone  in  blood  and  organs. 
F.  Silberstein,  K.  Molnar,  and  P.  Engel  (Klin. 
Woch.,  12,  1693—1694,  1694—1695;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  97 — 98). — VI.  Organs  (except  testicles  and 
adrenals)  of  irradiated  dogs  contained  less  oestrogenic 
substance  than  would  be  expected  from  the  blood 
vals. 

VII.  Destruction  of  the  hormone  by  blood  is 
preceded  by  a  change  by  which  it  is  rendered  insol. 
in  EtOH-COMe2.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  oestrogenic  hormone  on  experi¬ 
mental  pancreatic  diabetes  in  the  monkey. 
W.  O.  Nelson  and  M.  D.  Overholser  (Endocrinol., 
1936,  20,  473 — 480). — (Estrone  (I)  reduces  hyper- 
glyeasmia  and  glycosuria  in  monkeys  given  crude 
pituitary  extract  or  when  partly  depancreatised.  It 
increases  the  survival  period  of  totally  depancreatised 
animals  and  usually  reduces  hyperglycaunia  and 
glycosuria.  (Estriol  per  os  is  ineffective.  Pituitary 
extract  given  during  (I)  treatment  increases  glycos¬ 
uria..  The  effect  of  (I)  is  due  to  suppression  of 
pituitary  control  of  carbohydrate  metabolism^ 

Effect  of  oestrogenic  substance  on  blood- 
volume.  M.  Fbiedlander,  N.  Laskey,  and  S. 
Silbert  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  329 — 332). — Blood- 
vol.  is  increased  if  initially  <  normal.  R,  N.  C. 

(Estrogenic  substances  in  blood  and  urine 
after  castration  and  the  menopause.  R.  T. 
Frank,  M.  A.  Goldberger,  and  U.  J.  Salmon  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  615 — 616). — In  women 
the  oestrogenic  factor  is  excreted  in  the  urine  and 
excessive  production  of  the  gonadotropic  factor 
occurs  after  ovariectomy,  castration  with  Z-rays,  and 
the  menopause.  W.  McC. 

Determination  of  theelin  with  diazobenzene- 
sulphonic  acid.  M.  J.  Scbmulovitz  and  H.  B. 
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Wylie  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  415—421).— 
Theelin  (<5  rat  units  in  8-5  c.c.)  is  coupled  with  the 
acid  to  give  a  red  dye  which  is  compared  colorimetric- 
ally  with  standard  solutions  of  (is-C10II7-OH  similarly 
treated.  The  method  is  suitable  only  for  pure 
preps.  P.  G.  M. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  urinary  cestrin. 
G.  Pnsrous,  G.  Wheeler,  G.  Young,  and  P.  A.  Zahl 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  253— 266).— Different 
colorimetric  procedures  for  the  determination  of 
cestrone  (I),  cestradiol  (II),  and  cestriol  (III)  in  human 
and  rabbit  urine  extracts  at  various  stages  of  the  cycles 
are  compared  with  biological  determinations.  The 
0H*C6H,-S03H  test  (Cohen  and  Marrian,  A.,  1934, 
1269)  gives  trustworthy  vals.  for  (III)  in  human 
urines  from  the  6th  to  9th  months  of  pregnancy,  but 
during  the  earlier  months,  and  in  all  rabbit  urines, 
other  substances  interfere,  leading  to  high  apparent 
vals.  For  (I),  this  test  gives  high  vals.  at  all  stages. 
Results  with  other  tests,  using  BzQ  [colour  with  (I) 
and  (II),  not  with  (III)],  and  using  H3As04  [sp.  for 
(III)]  are  given.  F.  A.  A. 

Intravaginal  assay  of  urinary  oestrin.  W.  R. 
Lyons  and  H.  J.  Tehfleton  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  33,  587 — 589). — Cornification  is  detected 
in  ovariectomiscd  rats  following  introduction  into  the 
vagina  of  material  from  OT— 0-8  c.c.  of  normal 
woman’s  urine.  W.  McC. 

Antagonism  between  testicular  extracts  and 
certain  hypnoansesthetics.  R.  Falk  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  779—781). — A  sp.  anta¬ 
gonism  was  observed  between  testicular  extracts  and 
certain  barbiturates.  H.  G.  R. 

Sparrow’s  bill  as  indicator  for  the  male  sex 
hormone.  I.  Sensitivity.  E.  Witschi  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  484—486). — In  normal 
male  and  female  sparrows  during  the  quiescent 
sex  period  and  in  castrated  and  ovariectomised 
sparrows  the  bill  darkens  when  male  sex  hormone  (I) 
is  injected.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  fact 
in  testing  for  (I)  and  a  sparrow  unit  (equiv.  to  >0-1 
rat  unit  and  to  approx.  0-5  Chicago  capon  unit)  is 
adopted.  W.  McC. 

Enolacetates  from  progesterone  and  testo¬ 
sterone. — See  A.,  II,  25. 

Hypoglyciemic  substances  in  various  organs 
other  than  the  pancreas.  I.  Salivary  glands, 
liver,  and  some  parenchymatous  organs.  II. 
Mucosa  of  the  digestive  tract.  III.  Effect  of 
these  substances  on  the  action  of  adrenaline  and 
insulin  on  blood-sugar.  IV.  Physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  substances  :  simil¬ 
arity  to  those  of  insulin  and  yeast  extract.  K. 
Maehaka  (Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  29 — 
30,  30—31,  50,  50— 51).— I,  II.  Aq.  and  EtOH- 
acid  extracts  of  the  organs  contained  active  materials. 

III.  Acid-EtOH  extracts  of  liver  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine  retarded  adrenaline 
hyperglycemia  and  intensified  insulin  hypoglycemia 
in  rabbits. 

IV.  The  action  of  the  extracts  was  unaffected  by 
heating  at  100°  for  30  min.,  was  decreased  by  0-05% 
of  W-HC1  or  -NaQH,  and  was  lost  by  adsorption  on 


animal  C  or  by  the  action  of  trypsin.  Insulin  and 

yeast  behaved  similarly.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  insulin  on  heart-glycogen.  V. 
Zagami  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936,  [vi],  23,  524 — 
528). — Insulin,  injected  into  fasting  rabbits,  rats,  or 
pigeons,  increases  the  glycogen  content  of  the  heart 
and  diminishes  that  of  the  skeletal  muscle. 

F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  insulin  on  alimentary  hyperglycsemia 
and  on  the  alcohol  content  of  blood  after  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol.  K.  R.  Kanitz  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1936, 183,  380 — 386). — In  rabbits  given 
sugar  and  EtOH,  the  blood-EtOH  is  either  unaffected 
or  diminished  by  administration  of  insulin  (I),  the 
effect  depending  on  the  ratio  in  which  the  substances 
are  given.  The  intoxication  can  be  terminated  or 
alleviated  by  (I)  without  concomitant  reduction  in 
blood-EtOH.  W.  McC. 

Effect  on  the  isolated  heart  of  the  preserv¬ 
ative  present  in  insulin  solutions,  B.P.  M.  M.  O. 
Babbie  (Quart.  J.  Pharm.,  1936,  9,  485 — 492). — 
Injection  of  1  c.c.  (20  units)  of  insulin  (20-6  units  per 
mg.)  in  dil.  HC1  at  3-6  slightly  increases  the 
amplitude  of  heat  of  the  isolated  rabbit’s  heart,  whilst 
the  normal  rabbit  dose  of  1-25  units  has  no  effect. 
Similar  solutions  containing  0-3%  of  cresol  (B.P.  1914) 
or  0-2— 0-5%  of  PhOH  +  O-2%  of  NaCl  markedly 
decrease  the  amplitude.  F.  0.  H. 

Degradation  of  insulin  to  a  substance  which 
increases  the  blood-sugar.  F.  Chbometzka  and 
J.  Schulte  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183, 
278 — 2S5). — Cryst.  insulin  (I)  injected  into  a  doubly 
ligated  intestinal  loop  in  living  rabbits  and  cats  in¬ 
creases  the  blood-sugar.  Similar  increases  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  fluid  taken  from  the  loop  after  (I)  injection 
and  by  the  material  produced  from  (I)  by  the  in-vitro 
action  of  intestine,  enterokinase,  muscle,  and  kidney 
preps.  Probably  an  enzymic  degradation  product 
of  (I)  is  responsible  for  the  effect.  W.  McC. 

Biological  effects  of  pineal  extract  (Hanson). 
L.  G.  Rowntbee,  J.  H.  Clabk,  A.  Steinberg,  and 
A.  M.  Hanson  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  348 — 359). 

R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  acid  and  alkali  on  parathyroid 
hormone.  W.  R.  Tweedy,  C.  II.  Smullen,  and 
W.  P.  Bell  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936, 116,  163—167).— 
The  total  N  (14-74%)  of  parathyroid  hormone  is 
distributed  as  humin-N  0-95,  dibasic  N  21-13,  acid 
amide-N  4-39,  and  non-basic  N  71-53%.  Acid 
hydrolysis  (boiling  0-05IV-HC1)  results  in  an  increase 
in  NH2-N,  parallel  with  loss  of  hormonal  activity. 
Activity  is  also  lost  by  treatment  with  0-05ilf-NaOH 
at  38°;  NH3  is  produced  in  the  reaction,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  0-27%  of  the  total  N.  F.  A.  A. 

Glutathione  and  cathepsin  of  tissues  during 
hyperthyroidism.  K.  I.  Katkova  (Ukrain.  Bio- 
chem.  J.,  1936,  9,  No.  1,  93 — 110). — -In  rabbits, 
thyroid  feeding  does  not  alter  the  cathepsin  content 
of  the  liver  or  kidneys.  W.  0.  K. 

Tissue-glutathione  and  -cathepsin  after  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland.  K.  I.  Katkova 
(Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  No.  1,  111 — 124). — 
In  thyroidectomised  rabbits  glycerol  extracts  of  the 
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iver  showed  no  eathepsin  activity  whilst  those  of  the 
kidneys  were  weaker  than  normal.  No  relation  could 
be  established  between  proteolytic  activity  and 
glutathione  content.  W.  0.  K. 

Metabolism  of  isolated  fat-tissue.  IV.  Fat 
metabolism  and  hormones.  T.  Oestreioher 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  182,  589 — 616; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  629). — The  normal  metabolic  rate 
(Qo,  —  0T3)  of  isolated  surviving  testicular  and  sub¬ 
cutaneous  fat  (rat)  in  serum  is  unchanged  by  thyroid¬ 
ectomy  but  increased  (to  approx,  x  2)  by  continuous 
administration  of  thyroxine  (I) ;  direct  addition  of 
(I)  to,  or  pre-treatment  with  fresh  thyroid  gland  of, 
fiat-  or  liver-tissue  in  vitro  does  not  increase  03 
consumption  (Paal,  A.,  1935,  410).  Addition  of 
thyrotropic  anterior  pituitary  principle  (II),  but  not 
that  of  other  pituitary  factors,  increases  02  consump¬ 
tion  of  fat-  but  not  liver-tissue  whilst  administration 
of  (II)  to  rats  causes  a  localised  fusion  of  subcutaneous 
fat  depots  and  an  increase  in  the  in-vitro  Oa  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  skin-  but  not  testicular  fat ;  the  anaerobic 
glycolysis  of  both  fats  increases.  Aq.  extracts  of 
anterior  pituitary  gland  contain  a  “  fat  metabolism 
hormone  ”  (Ansehnino  and  Hoffmann,  A.,  1932,  780; 
Magistris,  A.,  1933,  1210)  which  acts  like  (II). 

F.  0.  H. 

Creatine  studies  in  thyroid  disorders.  G.  W. 
Thorn  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  628—634). — Creatine 
(I)  retention  is  reduced  in  patients  with  thyrotoxi¬ 
cosis  ;  it  is  raised  by  administration  of  I.  The  change 
in  (I)  metabolism  may  persist  for  some  time  after 
partial  thyroidectomy  to  relieve  thyrotoxicosis. 
Creatinuria  often  precedes  the  metabolic  rise  following 
administration  of  thyroid  to  patients  with  myxeedema ; 
(I)  retention  is  decreased  by  thyroid  administration. 
Cortical  hormone  does  not  reduce  creatinuria  in 
thyrotoxicosis.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  internal  secretory  organs  on  com¬ 
position  of  skeletal  muscle.  I.  Effect  of  thyroid 
gland.  S.  Osada  (Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934, 
10,  72 — 73). — Changes  in  the  N  distribution  of  rabbit 
muscle  due  to  feeding  thyroid  powder  and  to  thyroid¬ 
ectomy  are  recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  epithelial  cellular  and  colloidal 
material  of  the  thyroid  gland.  III.  Effect  on 
blood-sugar,  adrenaline-  and  insulin-blood- 
sugar.  IV.  Influence  on  protein  metabolism 
of  normal  white  rats.  J.  Matsui  (Folia  Endo¬ 
crinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  48,  49). — III.  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  cellular  material  to  rabbits  increased 
blood-sugar,  retarded  insulin  action,  and  promoted 
adrenaline  action.  The  colloidal  material  produced 
the  reverse  effects. 

IV.  In  rats  receiving  cellular  material  there  was 
an  increase  in  total,  urea-,  NHr,  creatinine-  (I), 
and  creatine-  (II)  -N  of  the  urine.  Feeding  of  colloidal 
material,  decreased  the  total  and  urea-N,  slightly 
increased  the  NH3,  and  did  not  affect  the  (I)  and  (II) 
excreted.  Cellular  material  increased  and  colloidal 
material  lowered  protein  metabolism.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Comparative  calorigenic  action  of  normal  and 
pathological  thyroid  glands  administered  in 
equi-thyroxine  doses.  W.  W.  Palmer  and  J.  P. 


Leland  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14,  619 — 631). — 
The  calorigenic  activity  of  desiccated  thyroid  oc  the 
thyroxine  (I)  content.  The  activity  of  racemic  (I) 
was  approx.  50%  of  that  of  thyroid  preps.,  due 
probably  to  the  smaller  action  of  c?-(I). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  alcohol-  or  acetone-extracts  of  thyroid 
gland  on  urinary  excretion  of  iodine.  G.  Tanaka 
(Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  71 — 72). — After 
small  injections  of  extracts,  excretion  of  I  was  delayed, 
the  period  of  excretion  of  I  was  prolonged  and  the 
total  I  excreted  was  decreased.  Large  doses  in¬ 
creased  the  rate  of  I  excretion  and  the  total  amount 
excreted.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Changes  in  endocrine  glands,  especially  the 
thyroid,  in  white  rats  fed  fungus  growths  or 
potassium  iodide  and  tyrosine.  M.  Sbxmasaki 
(Folia  Endocrinol.  Japon.,  1934,  10,  64 — 65). — 
Addition  of  fungus  to  a  basal  diet  caused  hyper¬ 
function  of  the  thyroid  and  the  thymus  became 
hyperacmic.  Supplements  of  KI  +  tyrosine  affected 
the  thyroid  similarly  but  no  other  glands  were 
affected.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Use  of  thyroxine  in  ophthalmology.  P.  C. 
Jackson  (Arch.  Opthalmol.,  1934,  12,  635—643). — 
Thyroxine  acts  as  a  local  metabolic  stimulant.  Its 
penetrative  property  is  associated  with  its  high  org. 
I  content.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Metabolic  action  of  thyroxine  in  cold-blooded 
animals.  G.  Mansfeld  and  A.  Lanczos  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183,  267— 273).— In  spring, 
summer,  and  early  autumn  (but  not  in  late  autumn 
and  winter)  the  urinary  N  excretion  of  Rana  escuhnta 
is  greatly  increased  by  administration  of  single  and 
repeated  closes  of  0-2 — 0-5  mg.  of  thyroxine  (I).  The 
low  urinary  N  excretion  of  frogs  in  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter  is  only  partly  due  to  lower  temp,  and  is  not 
affected  by  (I)  or  rise  of  temp.  W.  McC. 

Bioassay  of  galactin,  the  lactogenic  hormone. 
W.  H.  McShan  and  C.  W.  Turner  (Proc.  Soe.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  34,  50— 51).— Galactin  may  be 
conveniently  assayed  by  its  action  on  the  proliferation 
of  the  crop-gland  of  the  pigeon.  W.  0.  K. 

Effect  of  lactogenic  hormone  on  embryonic 
tissues  cultivated  in  vitro.  A.  J.  Salle  and  I.  L. 
Shechmeister  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
34,  603 — 606). — The  hormone  does  not  stimulate 
in-vitro  growth  of  epithelial  cells  of  the  immature 
pigeon  crop,  nor  has  it  any  effect  on  non-sp.  tissues. 

Mobility  and  gastric  secretion  during  hypo- 
glycaemia  following  ineretin  administration. 
J.  La  Barre  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
275 — 276). — The  increased  mobility,  hypersecretion, 
and  liyperchlorhydria  occur  2 — 3  hr.  after  the  in¬ 
jection  when  the  blood-sugar  has  fallen  to  0-05 — 
0-06%.  H.  G.  R. 

Occurrence  of  melanophore  hormone-like  sub¬ 
stances  in  urine.  P.  E.  Sijiola  and  L.  Rlvas 
(Suomen  Kern.,  1936,  9,  B,  24). — Urine  of  pregnant 
women  and  mares  contains  a  substance  which  causes 
the  expansion  of  the  melanophore  cells  on  frog  skin. 
The  urine  from  men  and  normal  women  gives  a 
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positive  reaction  in  only  a  few  cases,  whilst  that  from 
stallions,  mares,  and  normal  and  pregnant  rats  gives  no 
distinct  reaction.  The  pu  of  the  inimersion  solution 
must  be  7,  and  several  dilutions  of  urine  must  be  used. 
The  active  substance  is  adsorbable  on  C,  and  is 
probably  not  identical  with  the  pituitary  melanophore 
hormone.  J.  N.  A. 

Synergism  and  antagonism  of  vitamins.  W. 
Stepp  (Ernahrung,  1936,  1,  26 — 31). — A  review. 

A.  G.  P. 

Identification  of  vitamins  by  molecular  dis¬ 
tillation.  K.  Hickman  (Nature,  1936,  138,  881 — 
882). — Vitamins  present  in  oils  can  be  identified  by 
mol.  distillation.  The  amount  of  vitamin  distilled 
with  the  oil  over  a  range  of  temp,  follows  a  typical 
“  elimination  ”  curve,  deviations  from  which  show  the 

Kence  of  different  vitamins  or  vitamin  compounds. 

nthrene  Red  3B  or  dimethylaminoanthraquinone 
can  serve  as  distillation  pilots.  Vitamin-A  in  cod- 
and  halibut-liver  oils  exists  almost  entirely  as  esters, 
-D  occurs  in  cod-liver  oil  partly  free  and  partly  as  a 
mixture  of  esters.  Calciferol  and  -D  react  producing 
other  antirachitic  substances.  L.  S,  T. 

Influence  of  carotene  on  experimental  cal- 
culosis  in  avitaminosis-A.  A.  Escudero  and  P. 
Bosq  (Semana  med.,  1935,  42,  1632 — 1634;  Cliem. 
Zentr,.  1936,  i,  100). — Formation  of  calculi  in  kidneys 
of  avitaminotic  rats  is  decreased  by  administration 
of  carotene.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  the  colour  and  carotene  contents 
of  butter  fat  to  its  vitamin-A  potency.  R. 
Treiohler,  M.  A.  Grimes,  and  G.  S.  Fraps  (Texas 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.,  1935,  No.  513,  34  pp.). — 
Effects  of  various  feeding  stuffs  on  the  carotene  (I) 
content  and  -A  potency  of  butter  fat  are  recorded. 
The  (I)  content  of  milk  from  cows  on  pasture  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  after  the  -A  potency  had  reached 
max.  vals.  The  (I)  content  of  the  fat  was  directly 
related  to  that  of  the  food.  Butter  fat  of  goats  at 
pasture  had  low  (I)  and  high  -A  contents.  The  ab¬ 
ility  of  goats  to  transform  (I)  into  -A  is  >  that  of 
cows.  High  colour  in  butter  is  generally  but  not 
always  accompanied  by  high-A  potency.  A.  G.  P. 

Hepato-hormonal  regulation  of  vitamin-A 
metabolism  and  the  aetiology  of  ostitis  deformans 
Paget.  E.  Schneider  and  E.  Widman  (Klin. 
Wocli.,  1935,  14,  1786—1790;  Cliem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  1044), — The  thyroid  hormone  regulates  carotene 
and  vitamin-A  exchange.  Ostitis  results  from  a 
disturbance  of  this  exchange.  A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  vitamin-A  on  incidence  and  severity 
of  colds  among  students.  H.  C.  Cameron  (J. 
Amer.  Diet.  Assoc.,  1935,  11,  189 — 204). — Use  of 
cod-liver,  halibut-liver,  and  carotene  oils  reduced  the 
duration  and  severity  but  not  the  no.  of  colds. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Effect  of  carotene  and  vitamin-A  in  diabetes 
mellitus.  III.  Effect  of  daily  administration 

of  carotene  on  hlood-carotene  in  normal  and 

diabetic  individuals.  E.  P.  Raeli,  A.  C.  Pajriente, 
H.  Brandaleone,  and  S.  Davidson  (J.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1936,  106,  1975— 1978).—Daily  administra¬ 
tion  of  1  ml,  of  0-3%  solution  of  carotene  (I)  in  oil 


during  1 — 4  months  to  normal  and  diabetic  patients 
caused  a  greater  increase  of  blood-(I)  with  a  slower 
return  to  the  fasting  level  in  the  diabetics.  When 
the  blood-(I)  level  was  raised  by  a  preliminary 
large  dose,  further  administration  of  5  ml.  daily  caused 
a  still  greater  increase  above  the  normal  and  caroten- 
asmia  in  the  diabetic  patients.  In  some  of  the  normal 
and  diabetic  patients,  the  blood-cholesterol  rose  with 
the  blood-(I).  Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Carotememia  in  diabetes.  W.  IIeymann  (J. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  106,  2050—2052).— 
Curves  showing  changes  in  the  carotene  (I)  content 
of  the  blood-serum  were  obtained  after  administration 
of  2  ml.  of  0-3%  solution  of  (I)  in  oil  to  10  diabetic 
cliildren  in  3  daily  doses.  The  curves  differed  from 
those  obtained  from  healthy  children,  the  initial 
level  being  often  high  and  the  curve  tending  to  remain 
high  without  the  normal  decline.  Faulty  utilisation 
of  (I)  is  assumed.  '  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Biological  determination  of  vitamin-A  and  its 
pro-vitamin  in  tbe  milk  of  Nordic  women,  in 
dog-rose  fruits,  and  in  black  currants.  E.  Svens- 
son  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  1936,  73,  237 — 254). — 
The  response  (growth  and  healing  of  xerophthalmia) 
of  rats  depleted  of  vitamin-A  when  receiving  0-003 
mg.  daily  of  (J-carotene,  was  about  the  same  as  with 
0-05  g.  of  rose  hip  flesh,  1-0  g.  of  black  currant  fruit, 
1-0  ml.  of  mixed  colostrum  or  2-0  ml.  of  mixed  milk 
from  Nordic  women  in  Feb.  and  March.  Rose  hip 
contained  60 — 100,  black  currant  3 — 5,  colostrum 
3 — 10,  and  milk  2—5  international  units  of  -A  per 
g.  and  ml.,  respectively.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Determination  of  vitamin-A.  T.  Rosendal 
(Nord.  mod.  Tidskr.,  1936,  11,  589 — 601). — Oil  from 
fish  and  mammalian  liver  shows  a  biological  activity 
in  rat  experiments  which  is  attributed  to  vitamiu-A  and 
possibly  an  unknown  substance,  the  separate  existence 
of  which  has  not  been  proved.  In  determinations 
of  -A,  the  biological  and  spectroscopic  methods  with 
the  unsaponifiablo  fraction  give  best  agreement, 
but  discrepancies  occur  which  are  considerably 
>  the  errors  of  the  methods.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Skin  lesions  of  tbe  rat  associated  with  tbe 
vitamin-/!  complex.  L.  R.  Richardson  and 
A.  G.  Hogan  (Missouri  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull., 
1936,  No.  241,  36  pp.). — Irradiation  of  -B  carriers 
in  powder  form  destroys  50—60%  of  the  antineuritic 
and  75 — 85%  of  the  anti-dermatitis  factor.  Ir¬ 
radiation  in  <10%  solution  destroys  <10%  of  the 
former  and  >90%  of  the  latter  factor.  A.  G.  P. 

Proteinogenous  toxicosis.  III.  Role  of  tbe 
vitamin- B  complex  in  processes  of  detoxication. 
L.  A.  Tscherkes  and  N.  D.  Dukler  (TJkrain.  Biochcm. 
J.,  1936,  9,  925 — 941). — The  toxicosis  resulting  from 
protein  feeding  can  be  restricted  by  addition  of  foods 
containing  the  vitamin-B  complex.  The  amount 
necessary  decreases  with  increasing  age  of  the  animal. 
The  detoxicant  is  stable  to  heat  and  alkali. 

F.  A.  A. 

Chemical  determination  of  vitamin-/^.  V.  A. 
Deviatnin  (Compt.  rend.  Accad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936, 
4,  67 — 71). — 1  c.c.  of  the  test  solution  is  added  to 
a  mixture  of  6  c.c.  of  Kinnersley  and  Peters’  reagent 
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[Hg(OAc)2-PtCl4],  2  c.c.  of  diazotised  0-5%  aq. 
sulphanilio  acid,  and  3  drops  of  40%  CH20.  The 
colour  developed  after  heating  for  10  min.  at  90 — 
95°  is  matched  against  standards.  A.  G.  P. 

Flavin  balance  in  the  animal  organism.  E. 
Viva x co  (Arkiv  Kcmi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936,12,  A,  No.  3, 
1 — S). — The  organs  of  the  rat  richest  in  flavin  (I)  are 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart.  The  adrenal  gland  is 
less  rich,  whilst  spleen  and  muscle  contain  verv  little. 
During  j52-avitaminosis  the  (I)  content  of  the  above 
organs  falls  to  30%  of  its  normal  val.  (I)  continues 
to  be  excreted  in  the  feces  but  not  in  the  urine. 
(I)-free  urine  is  a  criterion  of  R2-avitaminosis.  The 
wt.  curve  of  the  rat  runs  parallel  -with  the  amount  of 
(1}  excreted  in  the  urine.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Fixation  of  ascorbic  acid  by  tissues.  H.  C. 
Hou  {Proc,  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  34,  833— 
835).— Scorbutic  tissues  take  up  more  ascorbic  acid 
from  Ringer’s  solution  than  'does  normal  tissue. 
Various  tissues  take  up  the  vitamin  in  the  following 
descending  order  :  adrenal,  muscle,  skin,  intestine, 
kidney.  P.  G.  M. 

Histochemistry.  VIII.  Relation  between 
concentration  of  vitamin-C  and  development  of 
pineal  gland.  D.  Glide:  and  G.  R.  Biskind  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Mod.,  1936,  34,  866— 870).— The 
vitamin-C  content  of  the  pineal  gland  of  the  calf  falls 
with  increasing  age,  following  a  rise  (to  0-27  mg.  per 
g.)  during  the  foetus  stage.  P.  G.  M, 

Vitamin-C  and  glutathione .  Changes  in  blood- 
glutathione  following  parenteral  administration 
of  vitamin-C.  G.  C.  Dogliotti,  0.  Meloni,  and  T. 
Castellani  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
667 — 669). — Parenteral  administration  of  large  doses 
of  vitamin-C  increases  blood-glutathione  in  guinea- 
pigs  (normally  0-030 — 0-037%)  and  men. 

E.  O.  H. 

Vitamin-C  requirement  during  pregnancy  and 
lactation.  W.  Neuweiler  (Klin.  Wocli.,  1935,  14, 
1793—1794;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1045).— In 
pregnancy  the  -C  requirement  is  >  and  during 
lactation  normal,  as  judged  by  the  amounts 
excreted.  A.  G.  P. 

Biological  action  of  ascorbic  acid.  I.  Neu¬ 
tralising  e fleet  on  diphtheria  toxin.  E.  Schwarz 
and  F.  Cislaohi  (Minerva  med.,  1935,  II,  202—205). — 
Ascorbic  acid  exerts  an  antitoxic  effect  at  pH  3,  but 
not  at  p„  7-0,  when  injected  simultaneously  with  the 
toxin.  When  injected  separately  from  the  toxin  no 
effect  was  shown.  Ch.  Abs,  (p) 

Vitamin-C  deficiency  in  Addison's  disease. 
J.  E.  Wilkinson  and  C.  A.  Ashford  (Lancet,  1936, 
231,  967 — 970). — The  degree  of  vitamin-C  subnutri¬ 
tion  paralleled  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The 
relationship  of  -C  to  pathological  pigmentation  is 
discussed.  L,  S.  T. 

State  of  vitamin-C  in  animal  tissues.  T. 
Masayama  and  K.  Tatehatsu  [with  K.  Nogi  and 
A.  Yoneda]  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244, 19—22).— 
The  ascorbic  acid  (I)  in  the  testes  of  the  ox  yields  an 
orange  osazone  not  identical  with  the  red  osazone 
obtained  from  cryst.  (I).  The  red  compound  is 


converted  into  the  yellow  by  heating  with  dil.  aq, 
Na2C03,  The  autoxidation  of  cryst.  (I),  but  not  that 
of  (I)  in  the  testes,  is  prevented  by  addition  of  sliced 
liver.  It  is  concluded  that  (I)  in  the  ox  testes  is  the 

free  acid,  not  the  lactone  form.  W.  McC, 

Examination  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  diag¬ 
nosis  of  vitamin-C  deficiency.  Delayed  excre¬ 
tion  of  ascorbic  acid  in  cases  with  low  ascorbic 
acid  content  in  the  fluid.  E.  Plaut  and  M.  Bulow 
(Z.  ges.  Neurol.  Psychiat.,  1936,  154,  481 — 185).— 
Six  institution  patients  showed  varying  levels  of 
ascorbic  acid  (I)  in  the  fluid.  Administration  of 
600  mg.  of  (I)  daily  led  to  an  earlier  rise  in  urinary 
excretion  in  those  with  a  high  level  in  the  fluid  than 
in  those  with  a  low  level.  Vais,  obtained  with  the 
fluid  are  possibly  representative  of  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  organism.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Seasonal  variations  in  vitamin-C  content  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  G.  K.  Sturup  (Hospitals- 
tidende,  1936,  79,  628 — 636). — The  vals.  for  children 
were  >  those  recorded  by  Plaut  and  Bulow  and  there 
was  a  marked  decrease  with  age.  The  vals.  in 
mentally  abnormal  but  otherwise  healthy  patients  in 
Nov.  were  definitely  >  those  in  Jan.,  Eeb.,  and 
especially  March.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Physico-chemical  processes  in  nervous  tissue. 
III.  Ascorbic  acid  content  of  the  marmot  brain 
during  hibernation,  g.  V.  Fomin  (Ukrain.  Bio- 
chem.  J.,  1936,  9,  879 — 895). — The  ascorbic  acid  (I) 
content  of  the  cerebellum  and  cerebral  hemispheres 
of  the  marmot  when  hibernating  is  approx.  26%  < 
that  in  the  awakened  state.  No  significant  change 
occurs  in  the  (I)  content  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  ingestion  of  acid  and  alkali  on  the 
amount  of  urinary  vitamin-C.  E.  E.  Hawley, 
J.  Eraser,  L.  Button,  and  D.  J.  Stephens  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  34,  218— 219).— In 
healthy  persons  consuming  equal  amounts  of  vitamin- 
G  the  -G  content  of  the  urine  is  diminished  by  alkal¬ 
inity  (pK  7-5 — 8-1)  and  increased  by  acidity  in  the 
urine.  Possibly  alkalinity  such  as  is  caused  by 
ingestion  of  NaHCOo  facilitates  increased  storage  of 
-O  in  the  body.  W.  McC. 

Urinary  excretion  of  ascorbic  acid.  E.  E. 
Hawley  and  D.  J.  Stephens  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  34,  854— 858).— In  unsaturated  subjects 
little  increase  in  the  rate  of  excretion  of  vitamin-C 
occurred  in  the  first  few  hr.  after  oral  or  intravenous 
administration.  In  saturated  subjects  80 — 85%  of 
the  total  24  hr.  excretion  occurred  during  the  first 
12  hr.  P.  G.  M. 

Isolation  of  vitamin-C  from  human  placenta. 
R.  Ammon  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  93 — 101). — 
Placenta  pulp  (containing  approx.  0-005%  of  ascorbic 
acid),  following  deproteinisation  with  CC13-C02H, 
neutralisation  by  NaHC03,  and  acidification  with 
HC1,  was  treated  with  2  : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine 
and  the  resulting  ppt.  fractionated  (cf.  this  vol.,  46) 
to  jdeld  the  corresponding  osazone  of  dehydroascorbic 
acid,  m.p.  271—273°.  E.  0.  H. 

Reducing  power  and  vitamin-C  content  of 
transplantable  tumours  of  the  rat  and  guinea- 
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pig.  A.  F.  Watson  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1936, 
17,  124 — 134). — The  reducing  power  of  1  g.  of  dried 
Jensen  rat  sarcoma  was  equiv.  to  that  of  1-1 — 1-5 
mg.  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  and  that  of  1  g.  of  dried 
guinea-pig  sarcoma  to  >-  0-35  mg.  The  latter  val.  was 
reduced  in  guinea-pigs  on  a  scorbutic  diet.  Injections 
of  50  mg.  of  (I)  daily  restored  the  normal  reducing 
power  to  the  liver,  adrenals,  and.  tumours  of  scorbutic 
guinea-pigs,  hut  1  mg.  daily  failed  to  do  so,  although 
it  promoted  a  steady  wt.  recovery  and  repair  in  the 
teeth  and  bones.  A  dose  of  1  g.  of  dried  Jensen  rat 
sarcoma  possessed  for  scorbutic  guinea-pigs  the  cur¬ 
ative  effect  of  1  mg.  of  (I).  Guinea-pig  tumours 
showed  little  -C  activity  even  when  fed  in  large 
amounts.  Some  evidence  was  obtained  that  tumour 
cells  utilise  -C.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Effect  of  fatigue  and  training  on  the  ascorbic 
acid  content  of  muscles.  B.  M.  Koldaev  and 
R.  M.  Gelman  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  655 — 
663). — 0-01 — 0-02  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  is  present 
per  g.  of  resting  rabbit  leg  muscles.  Fatigue,  by 
electrical  stimulation,  usually  decreases,  and  training, 
by  repetition  of  the  same  stimulation,  increases  (11 — 
44%),  the  (I)  content.  Local  fatigue  of  the  leg  muscles 
does  not  affect  the  (I)  content  of  the  adrenals  or  liver. 

F.  A.  A. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  the  adrenals  of  castrated 
rats.  L.  Sas  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287,  334—336).— 
The  vitamin-C  content  of  the  liver  of  male  rats  was 
not  but  that  of  the  adrenals  in  8  of  11  rats  was  in¬ 
creased  (by  34%)  within  10  days  of  castration. 

P.  W.  C. 

Reduced  glutathione  and  vitamin-C  in  the 
granular  venom  of  the  toad  (Bufo  vulgaris). 
I).  Zimmet  and  H.  Dubois-Ferriere  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  654— 656).— The  venom  con¬ 
tains  0-0266  of  vitamin-C  and  0-25 — 0*35%  of  re¬ 
duced  glutathione.  H.  G.  R. 

Distribution  of  vitamin-C  in  the  organs  of  the 
toad  ( Bufo  vulgaris).  D.  Zimmet  and  H.  Dubois- 
Ferriere  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
798—800).  H.  G.  R. 

Antiscorbutic  value  of  preserved  foods.  A. 
Giro  A.  R.  Ratsimamanqa,  M.  A.  Machkboeuf, 
H.  Cheftel,  and  M.  L.  Thuielot  (Bull.  Soc.  sci. 
Hyg.  aliment.,  1936,  24,  228— 239).— By  feeding  a 
diet  of  preserved  vegetables  only  to  guinea-pigs 
deficient  in  ascorbic  acid  (I)  the  (I)  content  was  partly 
restored.  Hence  preserved  materials  retain  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  their  (I)  content.  A  method  of 
determining  the  (I)  content  of  the  organs  of  a  guinea- 
pig  by  the  injection  of  acid  AgNO,  into  the  blood 
stream  is  described.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Vitamin-C  content  of  potatoes.  I.  Old  stored 
potatoes  of  the  1935  crop.  A.  Scheunert,  J. 
Res  cuke,  and  E.  Kohlemann  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936, 
288,  261 — 270). — The  content  of  vitamin-C  (deter¬ 
mined  by  2  ;  6-diehlorophenol-indophenol ;  titration 
by  I  gives  high  vals.)  varied  considerably  in  different 
tubers  even  of  the  same  sort ;  the  highest  vals.  were 
approx.  0-030%.  Boiling  of  the  peeled  potatoes 
in  aq.  NaCl  considerably  reduced  the  content,  but 
the  diminution  was  slight  when  the  whole  potatoes 
were  steamed.  F.  0.  H. 

E  (a.,  in.) 


Influence  of  meat  and  of  mate  on  human  and 
experimental  scurvy.  C.  Gatti,  P.  Menendez, 
and  A.  Knaelinsky  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim,,  1936, 
62,  37 — 41). — Mate  preps,  did  not  prevent  or  modify 
an  outbreak  of  human  scurvy.  Fresh  meat  had 
a  protective  action  even  after  boiling  for  several  hr. 
in  open  vessels,  whilst  dried  meat  and  corned  beef 
•were  inactive.  These  observations  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  experiments  on  guinea-pigs.  F.  O.  H. 

Antiscorbutic  activity  of  tomatoes  submitted 
to  various  manufacturing  processes.  S.  V. 
Fomin  and  P.  T.  Makarova:  (Ukrain.  Biochem, 
J.,  1936,  9,  387 — 394). — Whole  tomatoes  (“  King 
Humbert  ”)  can  he  kept  without  loss  of  vitamin-C, 
but  tomato  paste  is  partly,  and  tomato  pur6e  com¬ 
pletely,  inactivated  by  the  processes  investigated, 
which  involve  heating  in  Cu  vessels.  F.  A.  A. 

Preservation  of  vitamin-C  in  dried  vegetables. 
V.  I.  Demin  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J„  1936,  9,  395 — 
408). — Potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  tur¬ 
nips,  dried  at  80 — 95°  in  an  air  stream  for  3 — 4  hr., 
lose  their  vitamin-C  activity,  as  tested  chemically  and 
biologically.  F.  A.  A. 

Determination  of  true  vitamin-C  content. 
P.  E.  Simola,  S.  Jalas,  and  E.  Ylinen  (Suomen 
Kem.,  1936,  9,  B,  23 — 24). — Various  chemical 
methods  for  determining  -C  are  criticised.  It  is 
recommended  to  determine  the  reducing  capacity  to¬ 
wards  dichlorophenol-indophenol  before  and  after 
addition  of  an  oxidase  from  a  pumpkin  extract. 
Normal  urine  contains  o — 20  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid 
per  litre.  The  true  -C  contents  of  most  plant  tissues 
agree  very  well  with  the  vals.  obtained  by  the  direct 
titration.  J.  N.  A. 

Chemical  determination  of  ascorbic  acid.  II. 
Process  of  purification.  Determination  in  urine . 
P.  Manceatj,  A.  A.  Polioard,  and  M.  Ferrand  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18,  1623— 1635).— The  treat¬ 
ment  of  biological  fluids  with  Hg(OAc)2  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  in  order  to  remove 
interfering  reducing  substances  leads  to  the  loss  of 
only  very  small  amounts  of  (I).  Such  treatment  in 
neutralised  CCL*C02H  media  leads  to  the  complete 
removal  of  SH-compounds.  The  use  of  Pb(OAo)2 
instead  of  the  Hg  salt  leads  to  considerable  loss  of  (1) 
and  does  not  completely  remove  SH  substances. 
Such  purification  is  essential  especially  prior  to  deter¬ 
mination  in  urine,  for  which  details  of  technique  are 
given.  P.  W.  C. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  blood.  O.  Deggeller,  jun. 
(Diss.,  Univ.  Utrecht,  1936,  88  pp.). — The  ascorbic 
acid  (I)  content  of  human  blood  was  1-33 — 17-09 
mg.  per  litre.  A  quantity  >13  mg.  is  thought  to 
be  “  excellent  ”  (saturation),  10 — 13  mg.  “  good,” 
5 — 10  mg.  “  sufficient,”  <5  mg.  “  insufficient.” 
No  difference  in  the  (I)  conteiit  of  the  blood  was  found 
between  people  with  surgical  diseases  (e.g.,  hernia, 
fracture,  commotio  cerebri)  and  those  suffering  from 
internal  diseases.  There  is  an  annual  variation  with 

a  min.  in  Jan.-Mar.  and  a  max.  in  June . Oct.  Healthy 

people,  living  on  a  diet  containing  little  or  no  (I) 
can  be  saturated  with  1-5 — 3  g.  People  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  need  2-5 — 4  g.  With  vals. 
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of  9 — 15  mg.,  urinary  excretion  of  (I)  occurs  in  people 
who  have  been  saturated  with  (I)  by  one  dose, 
the  normal  diet  being  deficient  in  (I).  The  capillary 
resistance  determined  by  Gothlin’s  method  cannot 
be  used  for  the  determination  of  a  “  pre-deficiency  ” 
condition.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Determination  of  ascorbic  acid  in  urine.  W. 
Tschopp  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244,  59 — 77). — 
The  urine  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible,  but  where 
necessary  can  be  kept  at  0°  for  >  2  hr.  with  addition 
of  8 — 10%  of  AcOH.  Interference  by  the  colour  of 
the  urine  is  partly  eliminated  by  5-  to  10-fold  dilution 
with  H20.  All  the  chemical  methods  so  far  suggested 
for  the  determination  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  in  urine 
are  non-sp.,  although  some  give  accurate  results 
with  (I)  in  H20.  Normal  urine  probably  contains 
no  (I),  but  the  increased  reducing  power  observed 
after  oral  or  parenteral  administration  of  large  amounts 
of  (I)  is  due  to  (I),  which  is  best  determined  by  the 
procedure  of  Jezler  and  Niederberger  (Klin.  Woch., 
1936,  15,  710).  The  methods  of  Wachholder  et  al. 
(A.,  1935,  793),  Emmerie  and  Eeckelen  (A.,  1934, 
1043),  and  Fujita  et  al.  (A.,  1935,  793)  are  untrust¬ 
worthy.  W.  McC, 

Detection  of  ascorbic  acid  in  urine  by  means 
of  2 : 4-dinitropbenylbydrazine.  K.  Hinsberg 
and  R.  Ammon  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  102 — 109).t- 
Treatment  of  acidified  (HC1)  urine  with  the  reagent 
yields  a  considerable  ppt.  of  osazone  which  affords 
the  osazone  of  ascorbic  acid  (which  exhibits  mutarot- 
ation  in  CsHsN-AcOH)  on  extracting  with  cold  EtOH 
and  Et2C204,  in  which  it  is  insol.  Ascorbic  acid 
(even  after  its  addition)  could  not  be  thus  isolated 
from  a  normal  sugar-  and  protein-free  urine. 

F.  0.  H. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  in  the  extraction  and 
titration  of  vitamin-C.  R.  R.  Musulin  and  C.  G. 
King  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  409— 413).— A 
2%  concn.  of  HP03  protects  a  solution  of  ascorbic  acid 
against  air  oxidation  even  in  the  presence  of  Cu  or 
CC13*C02H,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  2  : 6- 
dichlorophenol-indophenol  reaction.  P.  G.  M. 

Mode  of  action  and  metabolism  of  vitamin-D. 
W.  Heymann  (J.  Pediat.,  1936,  8,  480—488).— 
Administration  to  rabbits  of  large  single  doses  of 
viosterol  (200,000  international  units  of  vitamin-D) 
was  followed  in  5  days  by  a  rise  in  blood-P,  lasting 
5 — 10  days  but  unaccompanied  by  any  rise  in  blood- 
Ca,  Daily  intramuscular  injection  of  0-6  ml.  of  the 
sorum  of  the  treated  rabbits  cured  rachitic  rats  in 
8 — 10  days.  Since  the  antirachitic  substance  in  the 
serum  was  sol.  in  EtaO  and  oil,  was  destroyed  by 
continued  ultra-violet  irradiation,  and  did  not  pass 
through  the  ultra-filter  there  was  no  evidence  that 
any  substance  other  than  irradiated  ergosterol  was 
involved.  -D  remained  in  the  blood-stream  for  2 — 3 
months.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Comparative  antirachitic  value  of  crystalline 
vitamin-D  administered  in  milk,  corn  oil,  or 
propylene  glycol.  J.  M.  Lewis  (J.  Pediat.,  1936, 
8,  308— 314).— Single  doses  of  145  or  290  U.S.P. 
units  of  cryst.  vitamin-D,  were  administered  to  in¬ 
fants  in  the  day’s  supply  of  milk,  or  dissolved  in 


maize  oil  or  propylene  glycol.  The  first  method  of 
administration  afforded  far  greater  protection  against 
rickets  than  did  the  other  two.  Satisfactory  pro¬ 
tection  against  rickets  in  winter  was  afforded  by 
1450  U.S.P.  units  of  cryst  -D  daily  dissolved  in  oil  or 
by  the  addition  of  333  units  to  a  quart  of  milk. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Line  test  assay  for  vitamin-D.  A.  L.  Baoha- 
rach,  E.  Allchorne,  and  H.  E.  Glynn  (Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  30,  2004 — 2006;  cf.  Coward  and  Key, 
A.,  1934,  931). — In  rats  receiving  a  more  severely 
rachitogenic  diet  than  that  usually  employed  for  the 
test  the  curative  effect  of  vitamin-D  supplements 
measured  by  the  line  test  is  significantly  less  when 
the  single -dose  method  is  adopted  than  when  the  dose 
is  divided.  Male  rats  respond  somewhat  better  to 
the  treatment  than  do  female.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  cholesterol  feeding  on  growth  of  rats. 
R.  Okey,  H.  L.  Gillum,  and  L.  S.  Godfrey  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  34,  131— 133).— The 

rowth  of  young  rats  on  adequate  and  vitamin- 

eficient  diets  was  not  affected  by  addition  of  1% 
of  cholesterol  (I).  Retarded  growth  following  ad¬ 
dition  of  (I)  to  very  similar  diets  (cf.  Sperry  et  al., 
J.  Nutrition,  1935,  9,  131)  was  probably  due  to  the 
absence  from  Sperry’s  diets  of  some  factor  (not 
vitamin- A,  -D,  -Bv  or  -B2)  necessary  for  normal 
growth,  coincident  with  storage  of  much  esterified 
(I)  in  the  liver.  W.  McC. 

Vitamin  nature  of  flavones.  A.  Bentsath,  S. 
Rusznyak,  and  A.  Szent-Gyorgyi  (Nature,  1936, 
138,  798). — Curves  show  the  effeot  of  “  citrin,”  the 
cryst.  flavone  fraction  of  lemon  juice,  in  prolonging 
the  life  of  scorbutic  guinea-pigs.  Vitamin-P  (cf.  A., 
1936, 1162)  appears  to  have  a  sp.  effect  on  the  capillary 
system.  The  results  suggest  that  experimental 
scurvy  is  a  deficiency  disease  caused  by  the  combined 
lack  of  -0  and  -P.  L.  S.  T. 

Transport  in  the  cotton  plant.  VI.  Inter¬ 
change  between  tissues  of  the  corolla.  E. 
Phillis  and  T.  G.  Mason  (Ann.  Bot.,  1936,  50, 
679 — 697 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1162). — During  the  night 
preceding  anthesis  N,  P,  K,  Mg,  and  Cl  are  imported 
into  the  corolla,  and  again  exported  on  the  succeeding 
night  through  the  peduncle  to  the  parent  branch. 
Both  movements  probably  take  place  through  the 
phloem.  Sap  concns.  are  low  during  import  and  in¬ 
crease  during  the  day  of  anthesis,  because  of  the  drying 
out  of  corolla  tissue  and  the  conversion  of  insol.  into 
sol.  materials.  The  distribution  of  sugar  between 
tissues  conforms  to  the  distribution  of  solutes  between 
liquids  of  different  solvent  capacity  (cf.  A.,  1933,  988)‘. 
The  mechanism  of  the  change  of  direction  of  solute 
movement  is  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Physiological  resistance  [to  salts]  of  cultiv¬ 
ated  grasses.  L.  I.  Sergeev  and  A.  M.  Lebedev 
(Planta,  1936,  25,  84 — 103). — Winter  rye  showed  the 
greatest  and  hard  durum  wheat  the  least  resistance 
to  salt  solutions.  Resistance  of  winter  wheats 
generally  was  >  that  summer  varieties.  In  concns. 
of  0-1—0-4111  Na2S04  was  less  injurious  to  winter 
cereals  than  was  NaCl.  For  summer  varieties 
Na2S04  was  the  more  harmful  at  all  concns.  The 
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general  order  of  toxicity  was  Na2C03>Na2S04> 
NaCl.  Resistant  varieties  absorb  less  salts  than  do 
sensitive  varieties.  Sensitivity  is  paralleled  by  perme¬ 
ability  to  salts,  except  in  the  case  of  hard  wheat  in 
which  high  sensitivity  is  attributed  to  lowered  re¬ 
sistance  of  plasma  colloids.  Colloids  of  soft  summer 
wheats  are  less  hydrophilic  than  are  those  of  winter 
strains.  Resistance  to  frost  and  to  salts  is  controlled 
by  similar  factors.  A.  G.  P. 

Death  of  plant  cells  in  single  and  balanced 
salt  solutions.  V.  S.  Iljin  (Protoplasma,  1935, 
24,  409 — 430). — Moderate  eoncns.  of  NaCl  and  KC1 
were  more  toxic  to  plant  tissues  than  more  cone,  or 
very  dil.  solutions.  Addition  of  CaCl2  or  of  a  balanced 
nutrient  .solution  decreased  the  toxicity  of  NaCl  and 
KC1.  CaCl2  alone  was  in  general  more  toxic  than 
NaCl  and  KC1  and  its  toxicity  increased  continuously 
with  increasing  concn.  Resistance  to  CaCl2  increased 
with  increasing  Ca  content  of  normal  sap.  The  sap 
of  poisoned  tissues  showed  a  ppt.,  probably  of  CaC204. 

Relation  between  exosmosis  and  salt  absorp¬ 
tion  by  potato  tuber  tissue  previously  treated 
with  various  salt  solutions.  G.  F.  Asprey  (Proto¬ 
plasma,  1935,  24,  497 — 504). — Treatment  of  potato 
tuber  tissue  with  NaCl,  KC1,  and  LiCl  increases  and 
with  CaCl2  decreases  both  its  subsequent  absorption 
of  NHj'  and  exosmosis  of  electrolytes  into  distilled 
water.  A1C13  decreases  NH4’  intake  but  increases 
exosmosis  probably  due  to  the  acidity  of  its  solutions. 
These  effects  are  reduced  by  washing  after  salt 
treatment.  They  are  probably  due  to  alterations  in 
the  permeability  of  the  tissue  and  do  not  indicate  a 
quant,  relationship  between  absorption  and  exosmosis. 

M.  A.  B. 

(A)  Drought-resistance  in  wheat.  The 
“  bound  ”  and  “  free  ”  water  of  expressed  sap 
from  wheat  leaves  in  relation  to  time  and  soil 
moisture.  (B)  Diurnal  variation  in  “  bound  ” 
and  11  free  ”  water  and  other  factors  in  sap  ex¬ 
pressed  from  leaves  of  Phalaris  tuberosa.  J. 
Calvert  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  505 — 524,  525 — 
530). — (a)  Total  and  “  free  ”  H20  in  the  sap  vary 
directly  with  the  soil  moisture.  A  decrease  in  free 
H20  is  compensated  by  an  increase  in  bound  HzO. 
As  the  free  HzO  decreases  the  d  of  the  sap  increases. 
Straight  regression  lines  of  the  %  of  bound  H20  had 
slopes  agreeing  with  the  reputed  order  of  drought- 
resistance  of  the  three  wheats  examined. 

(b)  The  total  and  free  H20  (expressed  per  100  g. 
of  sap  and  per  g.  of  dry  matter)  are  higher  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  than  in  the  afternoon.  Bound  H„0  per  100  g. 
of  sap  is  higher  in  the  afternoon  and  per  g.  of  dry 
matter  in  the  morning.  Results  are  discussed  in 
relation  to  H,0  status  and  transpiration. 

M.  A.  B. 

Seasonal  changes  in  the  carbohydrates  of  the 
wheat  plant.  H.  R.  Barnell  (New  Phytol.,  1936, 
35,  229 — 206). — The  %  of  sugars  in  the  plant  was 
sucrose  (I)  >  glucose  (II)  >  fructose  (III).  The 
proportions  varied  little  during  the  winter,  but  in 
spring  increased  to  reach  maxima  in  a  definite  time 
sequence  in  the  order,  (II),  (I),  (III).  After  ear 
emergence  sugar  contents  declined  and  that  of  starch 


increased.  Exposure  of  plants  to  low  temp,  caused 
an  increase  in  sugar  content,  notably  of  (I).  The 
mechanism  of  these  changes  is  discussed.  Two 
varieties  examined  showed  similar  general  changes 
but  a  difference  in  the  sensitivity  of  the  (I)  concn. 
to  alteration  during  low-temp,  treatment. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  nutrient  concentration  on  anatomy, 
metabolism,  and  bud  abscission  of  sweet  pea. 
G.  T.  Nightingale  and  R.  B.  Farnham  (Bot.  Gaz., 
1930,  97,  477 — 517). — Sand-cultured  plants  were 
grown  with  complete  nutrients  of  the  same  compos¬ 
ition  but  different  concn.  With  low-concn.  media 
plants  produced  vigorous  and  succulent  growth, 
light  green  leaves,  low  %  abscission  of  flower  buds, 
high  proportions  of  young  active  cells  with  dense 
protoplasm  in  roots  and  tops,  and  slow  differentiation 
of  tissue  and  maturation.  High-concn.  media  had 
the  reverse  effects.  Both  series  of  plants  had  high 
N03'  contents.  Those  in  dil,  media  had  low  carbo¬ 
hydrate  (I)  and  high  org.  N  (II)  contents  with  much 
of  the  elaborated  N  as  amides  and  NH2-acids.  Cone, 
nutrients  produced  high  (I)  and  low  (II)  contents, 
the  elaborated  N  being  chiefly  complex  protein. 
The  effect  of  cone,  media  resembled,  in  some  respects, 
that  of  a  low-N  nutrient  since  the  no.  of  active  cells 
was  relatively  small  and  protein  synthesis  was  limited. 
At  the  wilting  point  the  soil  solution  becomes 
sufficiently  cone,  to  cause  early  maturation  of  tissues. 

A.  G.  P. 

Automatically-operated  sand-culture  equip¬ 
ment.  F.  M.  Eaton  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1936,  53,  433 — 
444),— -Apparatus  for  the  maintenance  of  a  const, 
flow  of  plant  nutrients  is  described.  A.  G.  P. 

Calcium  requirement  of  lower  algee .  H.  Waris 
[Wab£n]  (Planta,  1936,  25,  460— 470).— Ca  is 
essential  for  the  growth  of  Eremosphaera  viridis  but 
not  for  Microspora  spp.  Mn  is  injurious  to  E.  viridis 
in  the  presence  of  Ca.  Microspora  is  injured  by  Mn 
only  under  conditions  of  Ca  deficiency.  A.  G.  P. 

Distant  action  of  lead  on  plants.  W.  Stempell, 
G.  F.  von  Romberg,  and  R.  Ulfts  (Protoplasma,  1935, 
24,  622 — 626). — A  Pb  plate  had  no  apparent  influence 
on  germinating  seeds  of  Sinapis  alba  at  a  distance  of 
1—2  mm.  M.  A.  B. 

Distribution  of  potassium  in  growing  plants. 
II .  Response  of  certain  cultivated  plants  to 
light  intensity  and  potassium  supply.  A.  Frank 
(Bodenk.  Pflanzenernahr.,  1936,  1,  133 — 168). — The 
effects  of  varying  levels  of  K  and  N  supply  on  the 
growth  and  K  and  N  “  density  ”  (i.e.,  wt.,  per  unit 
area)  of  leaves  together  -with  the  influence  of  shading 
are  examined  (cf.  A., 1936,  257).  A.  G.  P. 

Phosphorus  relations  of  lemon  cuttings  grown 
in  solution  cultures.  A.  R.  C.  Haas  (Bot.  Gaz., 
1936,  97,  794 — 807). — In  culture  media  cuttings 
showed  deficiency  symptoms  with  0 — 0-2  p.p.m.  of 
P04"',  irrespective  of  the  frequency  of  change  of 
nutrient  solution.  Slight  deficiency  was  apparent 
with  1-0  but  not  with  2-0  p.p.m.  of  PO.'".  With 
cone,  media  (105  p.p.m.)  cuttings  grew  well  provided 
the  nutrient  was  vigorously  aerated.  The  %  P  in 
field-grown  citrus  leaves  -  decreased  with  advancing 
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maturity.  In  mature  original  leaves  of  cuttings  the  lett  (Ann.  Bot.,  1936,  50,  767 — 803). — Carbohydrate 
P  content  increased  with  that  of  the  medium.  Max.  deficiency  suppressed  the  development  of  the  male 
%  of  reducing  sugars  in  mature  leaves  occurred  with  organs  and  induced  degeneration  of  microspores  and 
1 — 10-5  p.p.m.  in  the  nutrient.  The  %  of  non-  sterility  in  pollen.  Deficiency  of  N  had  little  influence 
reducing  sugars  increased  with  the  [PO,{"']  of  the  on  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  bearing 
medium.  A  relation  is  shown  between  the  [P04"']  of  these  results  on  sex  suppression  and  reversal  in 
of  the  nutrient  and  the  dry  matter  and  sucrose  content  plants  is  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

of  leaves.  Acidity  is  greater  in  F-deficient  than  in  Anatomy  of  the  testa  of  Leguminosm.  Hard- 
healthy  leaves.  Absorbed  N03'  remains  largely  shened  seed  and  the  significance  of  the  strophi- 
unchanged  in  P-deficient  plants  (cf.  B.,  1936,  612,  olum,  K  Zimmekmann  (Landw.  Versuchs-Stat., 
G.  P-  1936,  127,  1 — 56). — Hardness  of  seed  is  probably 
Phosphorus  nutrition  of  citrus. — See  B.,  1936,  related  to  the  thickness  of  the  palisade  layer  and  to  its 
1171.  pectin  content.  A.  G.  P. 


Physiology  of  tannin  in  the  plant  cell.  W. 
Hauser  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  219 — 224). — Pptn. 
of  gelatin  (I)  by  tannin  (II)  was  prevented  by  treat¬ 
ment  of  (II)  with  NaOH  to  a  faint  alkalinity,  thus 
giving  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  plasma. 
Under  these  conditions  (II)  retarded  aggregation  of 
(I)  particles.  By  a  similar  action  in  the  plant  (II) 
probably  regulates  permeability,  assimilation,  etc. 

M.  A.  B. 

Apparent  nitrogen  assimilation  of  germinat¬ 
ing  peas.  P.  W.  Wilson  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  287, 
418— 419).— The  view  that  assimilation  occurs  still 
remains  to  be  proved.  P.  W.  C. 

Nature  of  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  compounds 
from  legume  nodules.  A.  I.  Yirtanex  (Nature, 
1936  138,  880 — 881). — Excretion  occurs  only  in 
media  (especially  kaolin,  sand,  or  soil)  capable  of 
absorbing  the  excreted  NH2-acids;  in  H20  cultures 
it  is  negligible.  It  is  helped  by  the  presence  of  other 
plants.  Excretion  is  marked  in  ordinary  pot  culture 
of  legumes  and  non-legumes  when  other  bacteria 
decompose  aspartic  acid  and  enable  the  non-legumes 
to  utilise  all  the  excreted  N.  Potatoes  may  deprive 
peas  of  N  to  such  an  extent  that  growth  is  seriously 
impaired.  The  extent  of  excretion  varies  with 
different  strains  of  the  nodule  organisms,  and  a 
relatively  low  [NOs']  appears  to  lower  excretion  more 
than  the  N  fixation.  L.  S.  T. 

Reduction  of  nitrates  to  nitrites  by  expressed 
juice  of  higher  green  plants.  A.  L.  Sommer 
(Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  429 — 436). — In  juices 
containing  N03'  and  glucose  and  in  which  the  activity 
of  micro-organisms  was  prevented  by  PhMe,  no 
evidence  of  catalytic  reduction  of  N03'  to  N02'  in 
the  absence  of  light  was  obtained.  A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  nitrogen  supply  on  rates  of  photo¬ 
synthesis  and  respiration  in  plants.  K.  C. 
Hamner  (Bot.  Gaz.,  1936,  97,  744 — 764). — Increased 
supplies  of  N03'  to  tomato  plants  having  high  carbo¬ 
hydrate  (I)  reserve  caused  increased  transpiration. 
The  extent  of  the  response  cc,  and  the  period  preceding 
its  appearance  inversely  cc,  the  reserve  (I)  content. 
Generally  similar  results  were  obtained  with  wheat. 
A  relatively  high  rate  of  photosynthesis  may  be 
maintained  in  leaves  of  high  (I),  low  chlorophyll,  and 
low  sol.  N  contents.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  carbohydrate  and  of  nitrogen  de¬ 
ficiency  on  microsporogenesis  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  male  gametophyte  in  the  tomato 
[Lycopersicmn  esculentum,  Mill.).  F.  S.  How- 


Influence  of  temperature  treatment  on  carbo¬ 
hydrate  metabolism,  respiration,  and  morpho¬ 
logical  development  of  the  tulip.  II.  L.  Algera 
(Froc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1936,  39, 
971 — 981 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1568). — Cool  storing  prior 
to  planting  advances  the  period  at  which  reducing 
sugars  increase  after  planting.  Cooling  promotes 
starch  (I)  decomp.,  shifts  the  equilibrium,  (I) 
non-reducing  sugars,  towards  higher  sugar  concn,, 
and  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  sucrose. 
Gaseous  exchange  in  stored  bulbs  tends  to  be  high  at 
low  temp.  A.  G.  P. 

Metabolic  changes  in  unevenly  illuminated 
seedlings.  P.  Metzner  (Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges., 
1936,  54,  455 — 471).— Exposure  to  light  lowers  the 
sug  concn.  of  the  expressed  sap,  and  decreases  the 
acidity  and  catalase  activity.  These  changes  are 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  phototropic  response  of 
plants.  A.  G.  P. 

Growth  [of  plants]  in  relation  to  ultra-violet 
radiation.  B.  N.  Singh,  G.  P.  Kapoor,  and  R.  S. 
Choudri  (Bot.  Gaz.,  1936,  97,  649 — 665). — Effects 
of  irradiation  for  varying  periods  at  different  intervals 
on  germination,  growth,  and  maturation  are  recorded. 
Results  are  ascribed  to  modification  of  net  assimilation 
rate  and  the  carbohydrate/N  ratio.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  narrow  ranges  of  wave-lengths  of 
radiant  energy  and  other  factors  on  the  repro¬ 
ductive  growth  of  long-day  and  short-day  plants. 
N.  A.  Schapelle  (Cornell  Univ.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Mem.,  1936,  No.  185,  33  pp.). — Effects  of  irradiation, 
temp,  and  nutrient  conditions  are  examined. 

A.  G.  F. 

Effect  of  light  on  absorption  of  salts  by  Elodea 
canadensis,  C.  T.  Ingold  (New  Phytol.,  1936, 
35,  132 — 141). — Absorption  of  K\  Cl',  and  P04'" 
is  markedly  increased  by  light.  The  final  pu  of 
culture  solutions  in  light  was  >  that  in  darkness, 
probably  due  to  preferential  retention  of  cations  in 
illuminated  cultures.  A.  G.  P. 

Cell  sap  concentration  in  cereals.  A.  Mudra 
(Z.  Zuchtung  [Pflanzenzucht.],  1936,  A,  21,  59 — 67). 
— Seasonal  variations  in  sap  concn.  arc  recorded. 
They  are  not  paralleled  by  stomatal  movements. 
Sun  and  shade  have  considerable  influence  on  sap 
concn.  Vais,  are  usually  high  in  high-yielding  varieties. 

A.  G.  F. 

Influence  of  the  various  assimilating  organs  on 
the  seed  yield  of  wheat.  A.  E.  H.  R.  Boonstra  (Z. 
Zuchtung  [Pflanzenzucht.],  1936,  A,  21,  115 — 147). — 
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The  effect  of  reduced  C  assimilation,  caused  by  re¬ 
moval  of  various  parts  of  plants,  on  grain  yields  is 
examined.  The  carbohydrate  present  in  ripe  grain 

is  formed  in  approx.  5  weeks.  A.  G.  P. 

Measurement  of  respiration  and  carbon  fixa¬ 
tion  of  plants  under  controlled  environmental 
conditions.  J.  W.  Mitchell  {Bot.  Gaz.,  1935,  97, 
376 — 387). — Appropriate  apparatus  and  technique 
are  described.  A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  light  and  darkness  on  responses  of 
plants  to  growth  substances. — See  B.,  1936,  1171. 

(A)  Causes  of  pre-  and  post-floral  movements 
of  peduncles  and  scapes  [of  the  genera  Papaver, 
Crepis,  and  Tussilago ].  (B)  Development  of 

the  female  gametophyte  and  the  production  of 
the  growth-promoting  hormone  by  flower  buds. 
Y.  M.  Katunski  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S., 
1936,  3,  343—346,  347— 349).— (a)  The  drooping 
of  the  peduncle  during  development  is  related  to 
over-production  of  growth-promoting  substance  (I) 
derived  from  the  growing  ovules.  Subsequent  normal 
erection  and  the  premature  straightening  following 
decapitation  are  due  to  diminished  supplies  of  (I) 
and  to  the  resultant  decrease  in  plasticity  of  the 
peduncle,  which  then  shows  the  normal  geotropic 
response. 

(b)  The  production  of  (I)  in  flower-buds  becomes 
max.  during  the  stage  of  development  of  the  female 
gametophyte  at  which  cell  division  is  most  vigorous. 

A.  G.  P. 

Hormonal  theory  of  plant  development.  M.  C. 
Tschajlachjan  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S., 
1936, 4,  79—83). — The  blossom  hormone  (“  florigen  ”) 
passed  from  the  leaves  of  a  stock  to  the  grafted  scion 
of  several  species.  It  is  not  species-sp.  A.  G.  P. 

[Plant]  cell  elongation  and  the  micellar  theory. 
J.  Bonner  (Jahrb.  wiss.  Bot.,  1935,  82,  376—412).— 
The  mechanism  of  elongation  of  the  cellulose  frame¬ 
work  of  living  cells  is  examined,  and  the  action  of 
growth-promoting  substance  on  Arena  coleoptiles  is 
explained.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  certain  accessory  growth-substances 
on  the  sporulation  of  Melanospora  destruens  and 
of  some  other  fungi.  L.  E.  Hawker  (Aim.  Bot., 
1936,  50,  699 — 717). — Addition  of  t-inositol  (I)  to 
the  (I)-freo  fraction  of  lentil  extracts  (Buston  and 
Pramanik,  A.,  1931,  1458)  was  unnecessary  for  the 
sporulation  of  M.  destruens  but  necessary  for  certain 
other  fungi.  Stimulatory  effects  are  not  attributable 
to  carbohydrate  or  N  food  substances  in  the  extract. 
Lentil  extracts  resembled  active  preps,  obtained  from 
fungi  but  contained  more  (I).  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamins  and  growth  factors  in  plants.  Action 
of  vegetable  extracts  on  development  of  Phyco- 
myces.  W.  H.  Schoffer  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936, 
7,  165 — 176). — Leaves  of  various  plants  placed  in 
culture  media  exude  substances  which  activate  the 
growth  of  Phyeomyces.  The  potency  of  the  leaves 
is  the  same  whether  or  not  they  contain  chlorophyll. 
The  growth  factor  is  also  extracted  from  leaves  by 
EtOH  and  is  adsorbed  on  animal  C.  The  adsorbate 
contains  0'525%  of  N,  is  heat-stable  in  acid  media, 
and  resembles  vitamin-Rj.  A.  G.  P. 


Correlation  effect  of  storage  organs  and 
growth-substance.  R.  Dostal  (Ber.  deut.  bot. 
Ges.,  1936,  54,  418 — 429). — The  influence  of  stored 

materials  in  tubers  on  root  and  shoot  development 
resembles  and  is  in  some  respects  complementary  to 

the  action  of  hetero-auxin.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  growth-substance-  and  acid- 
pastes  on  the  growth  of  Arena  and  Helianthus 
seedlings  and  its  dependence  on  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  air.  F.  Brecht  (Jahrb.  wiss.  Bot., 
1936,  82,  580— 612).— The  influence  of  the  method  of 
application  of  growth-substance  (I)  on  its  action  in 
plants  is  examined.  Non-purified  cone,  preps,  from 
urine  affect  growth  through  the  normal  activity  of 
(I)  and  also  by  means  of  an  acid  effect.  Restricted 
proportions  of  atm.  02  (2 — 5%)  restrict  and  exclusion 
of  02  prevents  the  growth  of  Arena  coleoptiles.  Low 
02  tension  induces  optimum  extension  in  Helianthus 
hypocotls.  The  action  of  (I)  and  of  acid  on  normal 
growth  are  causally  unrelated.  A.  G.  P. 

Is  the  [plant]  growth-substance  species- 
specific  ?  H.  Sooino  (Jahrb.  mss.  Bot.,  1936,  82, 
535 — 554). — Certain  preps,  of  growth-substance  (I) 
from  various  plant  organs  caused  bending  of  Gephalaria 
but  not  of  Arena  coleoptiles.  Differences  are  ascribed 
to  relative  sensitivity  of  the  plants  rather  than  to 
any  fundamental  difference  in  the  action  of  (I). 
The  Arena  test  is  unsuitable  for  determining  very 
small  amounts  of  (I).  (I)  is  not  species-sp. 

A.  G.  P. 

[Plant]  growth-substance.  H.  Dollfus 
(Planta,  1936, 25, 1 — 21). — The  distribution  of  growth- 
substance  in  several  plant  species  is  examined. 
Accumulation  occurs  in  node  and  calyx  of  fruits. 

A.  G.  P. 

Plant  growth-substances.  XXIII.  Biotin 
and  aneurin  as  phytohormones.  Physiology  of 
germination.  F.  Kogl  and  A.  J.  Haagen-Smit 
[with  B.  Tonnis,  W.  van  Hasselt,  and  L.  Pons]. 
XXIV.  Auto-inactivation  of  auxin-a  and  -6. 
F.  Kogl,  C.  Konxnqsberger,  and  H.  Erxleben 
(Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  243,  209—226 ;  244,  266— 
278;  cf.  A-.,  1936,  1305,  1570).— XXIII.  The  biotin 
(I)  contents  of  seeds  of  higher  plants  and  the  great 
differences  sometimes  observed  between  the  contents 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  seeds  are  recorded.  The 
growth  of  peas  is  greatly  stimulated  by  very  dil. 
solutions  of  (I),  aneurin,  and  ccstrone  [e.gr.,  1  :  125  X 10® 
for  (I)]  but  is  not  affected  by  ascorbic  acid. 

XXIV.  Oxidation  of  ./.-auxin-a  (II)  in  EtOH  with 
KMn04  in  0-02JV-Na2C03  and  successive  treatment  of 
the  lactone  (III)  of  auxin-a  (IV)  in  CHC13  with  03 
and  KMn04  in  0-02V-Na2C03  give  auxin-glutaric 
acid.  (II)  and  (TV)  exhibit  no  characteristic  absorp¬ 
tion  of  ultra-violet  light.  (II)  in  CHC13  with  03  gives 
an  ozonide  which  on  decomp,  with  HaO  and  treatment 
with  p-nitrophenylhydrazine  gives  the  p -nitrophmyl- 
hydrazone,  C19H2903N3,  m.p.  138-5°,  of  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  03  on  (III). 
Auxin-6  (V),  m.p.  183°  (decomp.)  ( semicarbazone , 
m.p.  183°,  [a]D°  —2-7°  in  EtOH),  obtained  from  malt 
and  from  (III)  by  heating  with  KHS04,  exhibits  an 
absorption  bond  at  250  mu  which  persists  in 
auxin-6  (VI),  the  product  of  spontaneous  inactivation 
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of  (V).  The  light  absorption  curves  of  (Y)  and  (VI) 
vary  with  the  concn.  of  the  solution  similarly  to  those 
of  CH,Ac-CO„Et.  The  colour  produced  by  addition 
of  FeCl3  to  (V),  irradiated  in  Si02,  indicates  that  (V) 
undergoes  keto-enol  transformation.  The  conversion 
of  (IV)  into  (II)  probably  involves  the  shift  of  a  double 
linking  in  an  allyl  group.  Crystallographic  data  are 
given  for  (IV),  (III),  and  (V).  W.  McC. 

Auxin  and  correlative  inhibition.  B.  Le  Fan  it 
(New  Phytol.,  1936,  35,  205— 220).— Growth  of 
axillary  buds  on  single-node  stem  cuttings  and  of 
young  stems  on  whole  shoots  is  inhibited  by  placing 
shoot  bases  in  solutions  of  heteroauxin  (I).  Growth 
of  young  internodes  is  inhibited  by  lanoline  preps, 
of  (I)  placed  on  stems  below  and  accelerated  by  those 
placed  above  them.  Buds  of  cuttings  are  inhibited  by 
(I)  in  gelatin  placed  above  or  below  them,  the  effect 
being  smaller  in  the  latter  case.  Inhibited  shoots 
contain  little  or  no  auxin  and  have  only  a  feeble 
ability  to  transport  it.  A.  G.  P. 

Theory  of  “yarovisation,”  H.  G.  Cholodni 
(Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  3,  391 — 
394). — Mainly  theoretical.  “  Yarovisation  ”  is  the 
shortening  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  vegetable  organism 
due  to  growth  hormones  adsorbed  from  the  endosperm 
by  a  seedling  lacking  the  possibility  of  normal  growth. 
Roots  of  young  maizo  seedlings  in  a  moist  atm.  at 
23 — 25°,  when  supplied  with  the  growth  hormone, 
blastanin,  from  pieces  of  endosperm,  passed  more 
quickly  through  all  the  stages  of  their  development 
than  control  roots.  J.  N.  A. 

Physiological  characteristics  of  yarovised  and 
non-yarovised  winter  wheat.  I.  A.  Fhippesiko 
(Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  3,  185 — 
189). — Yarovisation  influences  the  physico-chemical 
properties  of  plasma-protoins  (increased  H20-solub- 
ility,  lowered  thermostability)  and  increases  the 
functional  activity  and  chlorophyll  content  of  the 
plant.  A.  G.  P. 

Investigation  of  growth-promoting  substances. 
F.  Laibach  and  R.  Lotz  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288, 
250 — 256). — Methods  and  suitable  apparatus  for  the 
extraction  of  growth-promoting  substances  (I)  without 
heating  and  with  exclusion  of  air,  the  removal  of 
harmful  constituents,  the  rapid  detection  of  (I)  in 
plant  tissues,  and  the  prep,  of  pastes  of  (I)  in  wool- 
fat  and  other  media  are  described.  F.  0.  H. 

Detection  of  cell-division  growth-substance  by 
means  of  Saccharomyces  cerevisice  as  test 
organism.  K.  Ripfel  (Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  1936, 
54,  487 — 492). — Appropriate  technique  is  described. 

A.  G.  P. 

Accuracy  of  determinations  of  growth-sub- 
stance.  I.  Juel  (Planta,  1936,  25,  307—310).— 
Day-to-day  variations  in  the  bending  of  Avena 
coleoptiles  following  application  of  jl-indolvlacetic  acid 
were  35%.  ”  A.  G.  P. 

Growth-substance  inactivator  from  Phaseolus 
seedlings.  P.  Pauses'  (Planta,  1936,  25,  311 — 
314). — The  substance  is  obtained  from  the  cut  seed¬ 
lings  by  means  of  agar  or  from  the  expressed  sap.  It 
is  party  thermolabile  and  probably  destroys  the 
growth-substance.  A.  G.  P. 


Heart  rot  of  young  sugar  beet  plants  grown 
in  culture  solutions.  E.  A.  Rowe  (Ann;  Bot., 
1936,  50,  735 — 746). — The  necessary  supply  of  B 
to  sugar  beet  is  maintained  by  1  p.p.m.  of  H3B03  in 
culture  solutions.  Effects  of  B  on  the  structural 
development  of  the  plants  are  recorded.  A.  G.  P. 

Biochemical  detection  of  fluorine  poisoning 
of  plants.  A.  Contardi  and  C.  Ravazzoni  (Rend. 
1st.  Lombardo  Sci.  Lett.,  1935,  [ii],  68,  363—373; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  123). — The  method  is  based  on 
the  observation  that  dissolved  HF  in  leaves  remains 
sol.  for  a  long  time  and  influences  the  enzyme  action 
of  the  acid  phosphatases  of  the  shoot  cuticle,  whereas 
the  normally  occurring  insol.  fluorides  show  no  such 
action.  H.  N.  R. 

Barium  content  of  Brazil-nuts.  K.  Wagner 
(J.  pr.  Chem.,  1936,  [ii],  147,  110— 112).— Brazil- 
nuts,  free  from  shell,  contain  0-24 — 0-26%,  and  shells 
0-046%  Ba.  This  Ba  is  not  extracted  by  £t,0, 
EtOH,  H20,  or  dil.  NH3,  but  is  dissolved  by  0-15% 
HC1.  No  Ba  was  found  in  hazel-nuts  or  pea-nuts. 

J.  W.  S. 

Distribution  of  manganese  and  iron  in  conifers 
in  Quebec.  P.  Riou,  G.  Delorme,  and  Hormisdas 
(Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  688— 689).— Mn  and  Fe 
have  been  determined  in  the  bark,  sapwood,  heart- 
wood,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  the  cedar, 
balsam  fir,  and  hemlock-spruce.  Cedar  contains 
more  Fe  than  Mn,  which  is  entirely  lacking  from  the 
heart  wood.  Spruce  and  fir  contain  more  Mn  than  Fe. 

J.  N.  A. 

Phytochemical  notes.  I.  Monarda  mentlice- 
folia.  R.  S.  Justice  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1936, 
25,  850 — 852). — Data  are  given  for  the  content  of  H20, 
ash  and  its  constituents,  pentosan,  crude  fibre,  tannin, 
and  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots 
and  for  the  extractive  action  of  various  solvents  on 
flowers,  leaves,  and  stems.  The  95%  EtOH  extract 
of  flowers  and  leaves  contains  thymol,  carvacrol, 
cymene,  fatty  acids,  thymoquinol,  and  two  yellow 
pigments,  m.p.  216 — 218°  and  204—205°,  respectively. 

Mimosin.  J.  Renz  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936, 
244,  153 — 158). — The  sap  from  the  tubular  cells  of 
young  shoots  and  leaf  stalks  of  Mimosa  pudica,  L., 
and  Leucaena  glauca,  Benth.,  yields  mimosin  (I), 
an  aromatic  OH-NH2-aeid '  (probably  Clf,H20OgN4), 
m.p.  227 — 228°,  [a]3'4  —21°  in  H20,  containing  2  NH2 
(one  at  a)  and  3  C02H.  (I)  in  concns.  <£  0-0066% 

gives  a  violet  colour  with  FeCl3  and  stimulates  motion 
in  the  leaves  of  the  plant  at  concns.  <0-03.3/.  With 
CH2N2  (I)  yields  an  unstable  substance,  m.p.  104° 
(decomp.).  W.  McC. 

Origin  of  uric  acid  in  plants.  D.  Michlin  and 
N.  Ivanov  (Planta,  1936,  25,  59 — 63). — The  presence 
of  uric  acid  in  several  legumes  is  confirmed.  No 
evidence  was  obtained  of  the  occurrence  of  a  xanthine 
oxidase.  A.  G.  P. 

Chemical  composition  of  buds  of  Populus 
balsamifeva.  A.  Goris  and  H.  Canal  (Bull.  Soc. 
chim.,  1936,  [v],  3,  1982 — 2009). — The  buds  are 
extracted  with  boiling  95%  EtOH  containing  CaC03. 
The  filtered  extract,  when  cooled,  deposits  (-asparagine. 
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The  extract  is  evaporated  and  sucrose  and  salicoside 
are  isolated  From  the  residue.  The  Et20  extract  of 
the  residue  or  that  obtained  directly  from  the  buds  is 
shaken  successively  with  aq.  NaHC03,  Na2G03,  and 
NaOH,  thus  leading  to  the  isolation  of  EtC02H, 
IV'COoH,  4-hydroxy-  and  2  : 3-dihydroxy-benzoic 
acid,  3  : 4-dihydroxycinnamic  acid,  a  trihydroxy- 
methylanthraquinone,  m.p.  218°,  and  an  unidentified 
phenolic  acid,  m.p.  224°.  The  alkali-insol.  portion 
gives  cinnamyl  and  phenylethyl  alcohol  present  as 
their  cinnamic  esters,  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol, 
Ci6H2C0  [phenylurcthane,  m.p.  150°  (corr.)],  COPhMe, 
and  2  :  G-dihydroxyA-methoxyphenyl  p- phenylethyl 
ketone,  m.p.  168°  (block),  which  is  stable  towards 
alkali  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  HI  into 
CH2Ph-CH2-C02H  and  1:3: 5-CBH3(OH)3;  it  is 
obtained  synthetically  by  passing  HC1  into  a  solution 
of  CELPh-CH2-CN,  1  :  3  :  5-C6H3(OH)3,  and  ZnCl3 
in  Et20  and  hydrolysis  of  the  product  to  2:4:6- 
Irihydroxyphenyl  (3- phenylethyl  ketone,  m.p.  141°  (corr.), 
which  is  methylated  by  KOH  and  Me2S04.  H.  W. 

Biochemical  study  of  Salicacese  ;  Salix  daph- 
noides,  Vill.  J.  RabatF:  (J.  Pharm.  Cliim.,  1936, 
[viii],  24,  393—400;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1571).— The  H20- 
extract  of  the  leaves  of  S.  daphnoides  affords  salicoside 

(I)  and  daphneflavonoloside,  m.p.  285°  (decomp.) 

(block),  [a]D  -79°  in  85%  EtOH  (0-5  g.  per  100  g. 
fresh  leaves),  hydrolysed  by  dil.  HC1  or  6%  H2S04 
to  glucose  and  daphneflavonol,  m.p.  325°,  which, 
fused  with  KOH,  gives  protocatechuic  add  and  an 
unidentified'  phenol.  From  the  H20-extract  of  the 
twigs,  (I)  (1%)  and  populoside  are  isolated.  Both 
extracts  also  contain  sucrose.  J.  W.  B. 

Chief  constituent  of  the  ethereal  oil  of  Asa- 
foetida. — See  A.,  II,  3. 

Growth  of  plant  cell-walls.  W.  Wergin  (An- 
gew.  Chem.,  1936,  49,  843 — 845). — X-Ray  examin¬ 
ation  of  growing  hairs  of  cotton  seed  reveal  the 
presence  of  an  unidentified  precursor  (I)  of  cellulose 

(II)  giving  a  diagram  distinct  from  that  of  (II).  No 
(II)  is  detectable  until  the  35th  day  of  growth,  after 
which  a  mixed  diagram  of  (I)  and  (II)  is  observed 
until  (I)  finally  disappears.  Photomicrographs  show 
that  the  time  of  first  appearance  of  (II)  coincides  with 
the  commencement  of  thickening  of  the  cell  wall,  the 
external  diameter  of  which  does  not  sensibly  increase. 
(II)  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  consolidating  and 
strengthening  a  structure  already  produced  by  (I). 

F.  L.  U. 

Analysis  of  carbohydrates  of  cell  walls  of 
plants .  II .  Determination  of  pentoses  as  single 
substances  and  in  mixtures  containing  uronic 

acids  and  hexoses.  S.  Angell,  F.  W.  Norms, 
and  C.  E.  Resch  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2146 — 2154). 
— Modified  procedure  for  determining  furfuraldehyde 
(I)  is  described.  The  relation  between  phloro- 

glucide  and  (I)-yielding  substances  singly  and  in 
admixture  and  in  presence  of  glucose  or  galactose  is 
determined.  The  results  are  treated  mathematically. 

P.  W.  C. 

Hemicelluloses.  V.  Of  maize  cobs.  VI.  Of 
the  hop  (Ilumulus  lupulus)  flower.  S.  A  no  ell 
and  F.  W.  Norris  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2155 — - 
2158,  2159 — 2165). — V.  The  optimum  pa  for  pptn. 


of  the  hemicellulose  from  NaOH  extracts  of  the  cell 
wall  material  of:  fraction  A  (cf.  A.,  1930,  383)  by 
AcOH  is  4-0 — 4-1.  Failure  to  ppt.  at  this  pn  leads 

to  a  low  yield  of  fraction  A  and  to  its  appearance  at 
later  stages.  Improved  yields  of  these  fractions  are 
obtained  by  pptg.  with  glycerol  and  CuS04  instead  of 
Fehling’s  solution  and  by  subsequent  decomp,  with 
AcOH  instead  of  HC1. 

VI.  The  optimum  pa  for  the  most  complete  pptn- 
of  fraction  A  hemicellulose  (loc.  oil.)  is  3.  Fraction¬ 
ation  with  glyeerol-CuS04  shows  that  Ax  and  B2  are 
the  largest  fractions  whilst  C'2  and  B1  are  very  small. 
All  fractions  consist  of  anhydroxylose,  anhydro- 
glucose,  and  glycuronic  anhydride  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  Hop  hemicellulose  belongs,  therefore,  to 
the  xylan  class  usually  found  in  lignified  tissues. 

P.  W.  C. 

Isolation  and  characterisation  of  a  starch 
polysaccharide  from  the  leaf  tissue  of  the  apple 
(Malus  malus),  C.  Niemann,  A.  B.  Anderson, 
and  K.  P.  Link  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  447— 
455). — Leaves,  autoclaved  at  115°  for  10  min.  to 
inactivate  enzymes,  were  rapidly  dried  at  65°  and 
ground.  The  powdered  material  was  extracted  with 
boiling  85%  EtOH  containing  0-75%  HN03  and 
washed  with  cold  H20.  Boiling  H20  then  extracted 
the  polysaccharide  (I)  which  was  pptd.  from  a  cone, 
solution  by  4  vols.  of  EtOH,  and  dehydrated  with 
COMe2-EtOH.  After  dissolution  in  H20  and  re-pptn. 
by  EtOH,  (I)  was  purified  by  prep,  of  the  starch- 
iodide  complex;  yield,  L6  g.  from  960  g.  of  dried 
leaf.  By  acid  and  enzymic  hydrolysis,  (I)  was  shown 
to  be  a  polyglucosan  similar  to  {3-amylose  of  cereal 
starches.  P.  G.  M. 

Pectate  and  araban  in  the  pecto-cellulosic 
membrane.  H.  Colin  and  S.  Lemoyne  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  biol.,  1936, 18, 1578 — 1588). — Tables  summarise 
the  rotation,  N,  furfuraldehyde,  OMe,  and  C02 
(separated  by  the  action  of  HC1)  of  fractions  obtained 
by  progressive  depectinisation  of  desaccharified  beet 
pulp  by  warm  H20  (95 — 135°)  and  by  diastatic  action. 
Early  aq.  extracts  contain  preponderating  amounts 
of  pectate  (I)  and  later  extracts  of  araban  (II). 
Diastatic  action  similarly  liberates  varying  proportions 
of  (I)  and  (II).  Moreover  material  from  which  larger 
amounts  of  (I)  have  been  removed  by  digestion  with 
H20  liberate  larger  amounts  of  (II)  on  subjection 
to  diastatic  action.  The  results  do  not  support  the 
view  that  the  pectose  is  made  up  of  (I)  and  (II) 
combined  in  definite  proportions.  P,  W.  C. 

Distribution  of  mannan  in  some  gymnosperms. 
A.  Nowotnowna  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2177 — 
2183). — Conditions  suitable  for  determination  of 
mannose  as  phenylhydrazone  are  investigated.  The 
determination  of  mannan  (I)  in  woods  and  wood 
cellulose  (II)  is  described.  The  major  part  of  (I) 
in  softwoods  is  associated  with  the  (II)  and  consider¬ 
able  variation  is  found  in  the  (I)/xylan  (III)  ratio  of 
(n).  (I)  may  be  removed  from  (II)  by  dil.  acid 
hydrolysis  under  the  conditions  used  for  extraction 
of  (III).  At  the  same  time  considerable  loss  of 
hexosan  occurs.  (I)  and  (III)  are  affected  to  different 
extents  during  treatment  of  (II)  with  alkalis. 

P.  W.  C- 
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Association  of  xylan  with  cellulose  in  certain 
structural  celluloses.  A.  G.  Norman  (Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  30,  2054— 2072). — The  cellulose  (I)  of  plants 
and  woods  differs  from  that  of  cotton  in  containing 
eellulosans  (II)  which  are  tenaciously  retained  and 
must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  (I) 
aggregate.  Drying  by  heat  produces  changes  in  both 
components  leading  to  increased  availability  to  ex¬ 
tracting  and  hydrolysing  agents.  This  effect  may 
be  observed  repeatedly  in  the  same  sample,  the  xylan 
(III)  fraction  being  affected  to  a  greater  extent.  The 
HjjO-sol.  material  obtained  by  heat-treatment  con¬ 
tains  fractions  of  higher  (III)  content.  Uronic 
groupings  are  also  present  and  some  oxidation  is 
probable.  The  (III)  may  be  separated  from  (I)  by 
treatment  with  acid  or  alkali  but  concurrent  loss  of 
hexosan  also  takes  place.  The  material  removed 
by  dil.  acid  hydrolysis  is  not  hydrolysed  completely 
to  reducing  sugars.  Continued  boiling  with  alkali 
removes  hexosan  more  quickly  than  (III).  (I)  from 
different  plants  behaves  differently  towards  hydrolytic 
and  extraction  agents.  The  results  support  the 
view  that  the  (II)  fraction  of  the  cellulosic  aggregate 
of  plants  and  woods  is  oriented  and  participates  in  the 
micellaj,  being  retained  by  secondary  valency  forces 
identical  with  those  between  parallel  (I)  chains  in 
pure  cotton  (I).  P.  W.  C. 

X-Ray  diffraction  patterns  of  crystalline 
tobacco  mosaic  proteins.  R.  W.  G.  Wyokoff  and 
R.  B.  Corey  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,116, 51— 55).— The 
patterns  obtained  from  cryst.  tobacco  mosaic  virus 
proteins,  with  many  sharp  reflexions  between  8  mu 
and  0-3  mu,  are  the  same  as  those  from  true  crystals 
composed  of  large  mols.  Repeated  recrystallisation 
did  not  alter  the  pattern,  and  no  difference  was  found 
between  the  proteins  of  the  ordinary  and  the  aucuba 
strains  of  the  disease.  J.  N.  A. 

Constituents  of  Eptmcdiuin  macranthimi, 
Morr  and  Decne.  II.  Constitution  of  a  new 
flavone  glucoside.  Relationship  between  icari- 
tin,  anhydroicaritin,  and  0-anh.ydroicaritin  and 
oxidation  of  anhydroicaritin.  III.  Synthesis  of 
anhydroicaritol  and  anhydroicaritin  trimethyl 
ether. — See  A.,  II,  7. 

Glucosides  of  the  flavone  series.  III.  Con¬ 
stituents  of  Trlfolium  repens,  L. — See  A.,  II,  7. 

Constituents  of  the  common  poppy  (Papaver 
rlweas).  W.  Awe  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1936,  274, 
439 — 445). — The  colour  reactions  of  rhoeadine  are 
different  from  those  of  chelidonine,  cryptopine,  and 
hydrastine.  It  contains  1  OMe;  rhoeagenine  con¬ 
tains  none  (cf.  Spath  et  al.,  A.,  1936,  1003). 

F.  R.  G. 

Constituents  of  Drosera  rotundifolia. — See  A., 
II,  25. 

Fruits  of  Solatium,  xanthocarpum. — See  A.,  II. 
39. 

Resin  alcohols  of  mistletoe. — See  A.,  II,  28. 

Cuscuta  reflexa,  Roxb.  TV.  Isolation  of  a 
new  yellow  flavone  colouring  matter  from  the 
seeds. — See  A.,  II,  29. 


Polyterpenoids  and  their  glucosides.  VI. 
Saponin  from  the  bark  of  Schima  kankaoensis. 
—See  A.,  II,  27. 

Alkaloid  of  Stephania  cepharantha,  Hayata. 
— See  A.,  II,  39. 

Constituents  of  Daphne  genkioa,  Sieb.  and 
Jucc.  III.  Synthesis  of  genkwanin. — See  A., 
II,  29. 

Determination  of  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  small  amounts  of  liquids  containing  carbonic 
acid. — See  A.,  I,  50. 

Hydrogen  electrode. — See  A.,  I,  49. 

Use  of  silver  nitrate  for  the  study  of  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  bones.  M.  Prenant  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  472 — 473). — After  treatment  with 
dil.  gelose,  a  dil.  solution  of  AgN03  is  used,  when  the-1 
fibres  can  he  traced  by  the  Ag3P04  crystals. 

H.  G.  R. 

Synthetic  organic  dyes  as  contrast  media  in 
roentgenography.  III.  Experimental  studies 
on  bladders  of  rabbits.  S.  Isahaya  (Acta  Der¬ 
matol.,  1934,  24,  82 — 96). — 20  c.c.  of  5%  aq.  dye 
solution  were  injected  into  the  bladders  of  rabbits. 
The  dyes  which  cast  a  clear  roentgenogram  shadow 
without  forming  any  ppt.  were ;  rose-Bengal,  methyl- 
eo3in,  eosin  3G,  erythrosin,  rose-Bengal  BT,  phloxine 
B,  and  eosin  C.P.  bluish.  Ch.  Abs.  (c) 

Determination  of  degree  of  fineness  of  A-ray 
"  contrast  substances  "  [barium  sulphate]. — 
See  A.,  I,  44. 

Determination  of  small  amounts  of  benzene 
in  biology.  Anon.  (Rev.  pMrolifcre,  1935,  1307 — 
1308;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1668). — The  C8H6  is 
nitrated  and  weighed  as  CbH4(N02)2.  H.  N.  R. 

Permanent  standards  for  the  turbidimetric 
determination  of  protein.  E.  J.  King  and  G.  A.  D. 
Haslewood  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1153). — The  prep, 
of  suitable  standards  is  described.  L.  S.  T. 

Conductometric  method  for  micro-determin¬ 
ation  of  urea.  V.  Ranganathan  and  B.  N.  Sastri 
(Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2135 — 2139). — The  method  is 
based  on  the  change  of  conductivity  resulting  from 
the  hydrolysis  of  urea  by  urease  and  gives  good 
results  with  urine,  blood,  and  milk.  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  iodine.  B.  F.  Stimmel  and 
D.  R.  McCullagh  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  21 — 
24). — The  method  (A.,  1934,  1379)  for  determining  I 
in  blood  and  tissue  is  modified.  J.  N.  A. 

Micro-volumetric  sodium  method  of  Ball  and 
Sadusk.  B.  Holmes  and  P.  L.  Kirk  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1936,  116,  377 — 380). — A  modification  of  the 
method  (A.,  1936,  747)  is  described.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  lead  in  organs,  bones,  and 
sera.  A.  J.  Human  (Meded.  Dienst.  Volksgesondh. 
Nederl-Indie,  1935,  24,  139 — 141 ;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1658). — The  dithizone  method  is  adapted. 
In  Pb  poisoning  of  children  the  Pb  content  of  bones 
and  pituitary  is  high.  Small  increases  in  spinal  fluid 
and  brain  are  recorded.  Pb  is  pptd.  in  liver  and 
kidneys.  A.  G.  P. 
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Nervous  control  of  gaseous  exchange.  M. 
Politzer  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1936,  62,  108- — 
116). — The  ventilation  equiv.  of  04  (i.e.,  amount  of 
air  of  respiration  or  ventilation  necessary  for  the  utilis¬ 
ation  of  100  c.c.  of  Oa)  is  diminished  in  man  by  ad¬ 
ministration  of  ergotamine.  The  pulmonary  02 
consumption  is  regulated  not  only  by  the  vagus 
but  also  by  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  haemolytic  substances  on  white  cell 
respiration.  E.  Ponder  and  J.  Macleod  (J.  Gen. 
Physiol.,  1936,  20,  267 — 281). — The  02  consumption 
of  white  cells  from  rabbit  peritoneal  exudates  is 
markedly  reduced,  owing  to  cytolysis,  by  saponin, 
bile  salts,  or  Na  oleate.  Much  larger  (X  35)  amounts 
of  the  lysin  are  required  to  reduce,  the  respiration  of 
white  cells  than  to  hemolyse  red  cells.  The  lysin 
combines  with  the  white  cells.  Freezing  and  thawing, 
or  immersion  in  hypotonic  NaCl  solutions,  also  re¬ 
duces  the  respiration  of  white  cells.  F.  A.  A. 

Adsorption  at  surfaces  of  red  cells.  B.  R. 
Monaghan  and  H.  L.  White  (J.  Physical  Chem., 
1936,  40,  1063—1070  ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1399).— Contrary 
to  the  statement  of  Beilis  and  Scott  (A.,  1935,  1393) 
normal  red  cells  do  not  adsorb  measurable  quantities 
of  gelatin  or  plasma-proteins.  Addition  of  lecithin 
inhibits  the  sedimentation  of  dog  cells  in  plasma  or 
gelatin  owing  to  absorption  by  the  lecithin  decreasing 
the  effective  protein  concn.  F.  L.  U. 

Sedimentation  of  erythrocytes  in  globulin 
solutions.  S.  P.  Lucia,  S.  M.  Gospe,  and  J.  W. 
Brown  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  356 — 
358). — No  relationship  was  traced  between  the  rate 
of  sedimentation  of  erythrocytes  in  solutions  of  human 
and  ox  serum-globulin  (I)  and  the  (I)  content  of  the 
solutions.  W.  McG. 

Formation  of  methsemoglobin  by  aniline.  W. 
Heubner  and  G.  Schwedtke  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1936,  184,  80 — 82). — Since  on  subcutaneous 
injection  into  cats  of  aq.  NH2Ph  the  mol.  ratio  of 
injected  KTLPh  to  methemoglobin  formed  is  <1, 
the  view  that  NHPh-OH  is  formed  as  an  intermediate 
is  discountenanced  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  p- 
aminophenol-iminoquinone  system  is  formed  and 
acts  catalytically.  P.  W.  C. 

Photo-electric  method  for  recording  fast 
chemical  reactions  and  its  application  to  the 
study  of  catalyst-substrate  compounds. — See  A., 

I,  100. 

Separation  of  serum-albumin  into  two  frac¬ 
tions.  I.  L.  F.  Hewitt  (Biochem.  J„  1936,  30, 
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2229 — 2236;  cf.  A.,  1935,  256). — The  fractions  were 
obtained  from  the  plasma  of  horse’s  blood  by  frac¬ 
tional  pptn.  with  (NH4)2S04.  The  properties  of  the 
least  sol.  cryst.  and  the  most  sol.  fractions  were  re¬ 
spectively  :  carbohydrate  content  0-5  and  8-5%, 
N  content  144  and  13%,  NH2-N  content  1-0  and 
0-65%,  [a]  —70-8°  and  — 57-1°,  coagulation  temp. 

60°  and  80°,  tryptophan  content  0-26  and  1%,  tyro¬ 
sine  content  4-79  and  5-38%.  The  fraction  most  sol. 
in  aq.  (NH,)2S04  yields  much  humin  on  hydrolysis 
with  HC1  whilst  the  cryst.  fraction  remains  colourless. 

W.  McC. 

Protein  equilibrium  of  serum  in  histamine 
shock.  N.  Fiessinger,  A.  Gajdos,  and  E.  Panayo- 
topoulos  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  967 — 
969). — Intense  histamine  shock  in  dogs  without 
anaesthesia  increases  serum-globulin  and  decreases 
-albumin.  H.  G.  R. 

Protein  content  of  the  blood-plasma  of  insects. 
M.  Florkin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
1024 — 1026). — The  vals.  for  the  species  studied  were 
Orthoptera  [Dixippus  '  morosus)  1-03,  Lepidoptera 
( Bombyx  mori)  1-96,  Coleoptera  ( Hydrophilvs  piceus) 
3 — 4,  and  Hymenoptera  (Bombus  agrorum)  5%. 

H.G.R. 

Dependence  on  urea  of  ‘  ‘  residual  nitrogen- 

difierence "  in  blood  and  urine.  H.  Thelen 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  338— 347).— The  residual 
N  difference  (I)  [i.e.,  the  difference  between  CC13-C02H 
and  phosphotungstie  acid  (II)  pptns.  of  residual 
N]  of  blood  depends  on  urea  concn.,  high  vals.  of 
which  cause  increased  pptn.  of  N  by  (II).  (I)  in 

urine  is  independent  of  urea  concn.  but  is  increased  by 
dilution  in  vitro  and  diminished  by  dilution  in  vivo 

(H20  diuresis).  F.  0.  H. 

Variation  in  blood-sugar  with  blood-nitrogen. 
J.  Loiseeeur  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
946 — 949). — Hyperglycemia  occurs  when  blood-urea 
is  increased.  H.  G.  R. 

Efiect  of  blood  from  depancreatised  dogs  on 
blood-sugar  of  normal  dogs.  F.  Rathery,  Bar- 
geton,  and  de  Traverse  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936, 123,  1036 — 1038). — Hyperglycemia  is  observed 
in  most  eases,  but  sometimes  this  is  replaced  by  hypo¬ 
glycemia.  H.  G.  R. 

Reducing  and  fermentable  substances  in  the 

body-fluids  of  Arenicola,  Dasybranchus ,  and 
Sipunculus.  M.  Florkin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  1022 — 1024). — The  coelomic  plasma  con¬ 
tains  0,  8 — 9,  and  2-2 — 8-7  mg.  of  reducing  substance 
(as  glucose)  per  100  c.c.,  respectively,  whilst  the 
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blood-plasma  of  Arenicola  contains  12  mg.  per  100 
c.c.  H.  G.  R. 

Cerimetric  determination  of  glucose  in  0  01  c.c. 
of  blood.  R.  Vahossi  and  R.  Ferramola  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1936,  288,  369— 374).— The  authors’  method 
(A.,  1936,  968)  for  0*1  c.c,  is  modified  for  0-01  c.c.  of 
blood.  Deproteinisation  is  effected  by  Al(OH),. 

F.  O.  H. 

Determination  of  blood-carotene.  E.  Daniel 
and  G.  J.  Scheff  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33,  26—30). — Details  of  the  method  are  given. 
It  is  unsuitable  for  blood  containing  lycopene. 
Xanthophylls  are  removed  by  treating  an  Et20- 
light  petroleum  solution  with  MeOH.  P.  G.  M. 

Direct  determination  of  oxalic  acid  in  blood. 
S.  Suzuki  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244,  235—237 ; 
cf.  A.,  1934,  1122). — A  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
author’s  method  (Thomsen,  A.,  1936,  223). 

W.  McC. 

Silicic  acid  content  of  blood  of  puppies  inhaling 
quartz  dust.  M.  Schonfelder  (Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt., 
1936,  117,  44—  52).— The  Si02  content  of  the  blood 
of  puppies  inhaling  quartz  dust  for  periods  of  1  to 
12  months  was  increased  by  130%  (from  1-4  to  3-3% 
of  the  sulphated  ash).  Intravenous  injection  of 
tubercle  bacilli  raised  the  SiO,,  content  by  17%. 

W.  L.  D. 

Diffusible  and  non-diffusible  calcium  of  blood 
following  overdosage  with  parathyroid  hormone 
or  irradiated  ergosterol.  J.  F.  Sykes  (Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Canada,  1936,  [iii],  30,  Y,  27 — 30). — In  dogs  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  non-diffusible  to  diffus¬ 
ible  Ca.  ■  J.  N.  A. 

Permeability  of  tissue  cells  to  potassium. 
J.  I.  Thaler  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33, 
368 — 371). — In  cats  the  [K]  in  plasma  and  in  whole 
blood  increase  as  the  circulatory  vol.  decreases 
(bleeding).  The  concn.  returns  to  normal  if  the  vol. 
is  subsequently  increased  by  re-injection  of  the  blood 
or  by  injection  ,of  saline  solution.  Injection  of 
adrenaline  causes  transitory  and  that  of  histamine 
more  prolonged  increases  in  plasma-K.  W.  McC. 

Distribution  of  iron  and  zinc  in  blood  plasma, 
the  protoplasm  of  blood  corpuscles  and  their 
nuclei,  in  different  animals.  N.  Yakusizi  (Keijo 
J.  Med.,  1936,  7,  276— 288).— The  Fe  content  of 
blood  from  the  stork,  Japanese  crane,  toads,  and 
bony  and  cartilaginous  fish  increases  with  a  rise  in 
the  animal  scale.  The  total  Fe  of  corpuscle  nuclei 
is  that  in  the  surrounding  protoplasm  or  whole 
blood.  Blood-Zn  increases  with  a  descent  in  the 
animal  scale,  and  the  Zn  content  in  the  nuclei  is  > 
that  in  nuclear  protoplasm  or  whole  blood. 

F.  A.  A. 

Distribution  of  iron  and  zinc  in  plasma,  proto¬ 
plasm,  and  nucleus  of  different  kinds  of  pus,  and 
the  biological  significance  of  these  metals. 
N.  Yakusizi  (Keijo  J.  Med.,  1936,  7,  289—300).— 
In  the  plasma  (I),  corpuscle  protoplasm  (II),  and 
corpuscle  nuclei  (III)  of  pus  from  both  acute  and 
chronic  discharging  conditions,  the  Fe  content  is  in 
the  order  (II)  >  (III)  >  (I).  The  Zn,  in  acute  pus, 
gives  (III)  >  (II)  >  (I),  in  chronic  pus  (II)  >  (I)  > 


(III).  The  amounts  of  Fe  and  Zn  range  from  about 
1  to  10  mg.  per  100  g.  of  dry  substance.  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  intravenous  injections  of  suspensions 
of  solids  on  blood-chloride.  A.  Lumtere,  P. 
Meyer,  and  H.  Vergne  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936, 123,  906 — 908). — In  addition  to  hyperglycsemia 
and  hypoproteinamiia,  injection  of  suspensions  of 
inert  solids  causes  a  hyperchloraemia  the  intensity  of 
which  depends  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  particles. 

H.  G.  R. 

Physical  chemistry  of  fish  blood.  A.  Driliion 
and  G.  Florence  (Arch.  Phys.  biol.  Chim.-Phys. 
Corps,  1935,  12,  180—198;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
1249). — Buffer  curves  of  the  serum  together  with 
cataphoretic  measurements  show  the  similarity  of 
sera  of  sea-  and  fresh-H20  fishes  and  the  differenti¬ 
ation  of  those  of  Elasmobranchii,  A.  G.  P. 

Histochemical  demonstration  of  removal  and 
fixation  by  dielectrolysis  of  ions  previously 
introduced  into  the  blood.  G.  Bourguignon  and 
M.  Monnier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
975—978).  H.  G.  R. 

Water  and  electrolyte  distribution  in  plasma, 
red  blood  cells,  and  muscle  after  adrenalectomy. 
A.  H.  Hf.gnauer  and  E.  J.  Robinson  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1936,  116,  769 — 778). — In  adrenalectomised  cats,  the 
plasma-osmotic  pressure  remains  unchanged,  but  the 
Na  and  K  levels  are  greatly  reduced,  rendering  the 
plasma  hypotonic  to  the  red  cells.  Simultaneously 
with  an  uptake  of  H20  by  the  red  cells  there  is  an 
outward  migration  of  Na.  The  K  content  of  both 
plasma  and  red  cells  increases  but  the  latter  increase 
does  not  compensate  for  the  Na  decrease.  An  intra¬ 
cellular  increase  of  total  H„0  may  occur  in  muscle. 
The  K  content  also  increases  so  that  the  high  plasina- 
K  is  not  due  to  liberation  of  K  from  muscle. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Water  and  electrolyte  distribution  between 
plasma  and  red  blood  cells  after  intraperitoneal 
injections  of  isotonic  glucose.  E.  J.  Robinson 
and  A.  H.  Hegnauer  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116, 
779 — 786). — The  plasma  of  cats  and  rabbits  after 
injection  of  glucose  shows  changes  in  electrolyte  con¬ 
tent  similar  to  those  in  adrenal  insufficiency  (cf.  pre¬ 
ceding  abstract).  When  the  electrolyte  balance  of 
plasma  is  sufficiently  altered,  the  red  blood  cell 
membrane  probably  becomes  more  permeable  to 
cations.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Does  the  blood-cerebrospinal  fluid  equili¬ 
brium  obey  Donnan’s  or  Derrien's  law?  Y. 
Derrien  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  911— 
913). — Experimental  results  agree  with  those  pre¬ 
dicted  from  Derrien’s  law.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  pa  of  blood  and  other  bio¬ 
logical  fluids  by  the  glass  electrode.  L.  Seekles 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  402 — 408). — The  application 
of  the  glass  electrode  to  the  determination  of  pK  (with 
an  accuracy  of  0*01 — 0*02)  of  blood  and  fluids  con¬ 
taining  C02  or  protein  fission-products  is  described. 

F.  O.  H. 

[In-]applicability  of  the  antimony  electrode  to 
the  determination  of  p„  [of  blood], — See  A.,  I, 
96. 
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Influence  of  male  and  female  sexual  hormone 
preparations  on  blood  coagulation.  C.  Bablik 
(Munch,  mod.  Woch.,  1935,  82,  1679;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1246). — Injection  of  the  preps,  two  months 
after  castration  prolonged  the  coagulation  period. 

A.  G.  P. 

Evidence  for  the  presence  of  a  diffusible  organic 
substance  in  blood  which  accelerates  blood 
clotting.  C.  E.  Larson  and  D.  M.  Greenberg 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  305—307).— 
Thoroughly  dialysed  blood  plasma,  redissolved  in 
H20  containing  the  known  dialysable  constituents 
of  blood,  including  Ca,  does  not  clot  until  a  small 
quantity  of  serum  ultrafiltrate  is  added.  The  active 
serum  constituent  is  org.,  and  is  not  species-sp. 

W.  0.  K. 

Structure  of  natural  and  synthetic  antigens. 
M.  Heidelberger  (Science,  1936,  84,  498 — 501). — 
An  address.  L.  S.  T. 

Inhibition  of  the  fixation  reaction  in  presence 
of  Besredka's  antigen  by  the  serum  fraction 
precipitable  by  hydrochloric  acid.  C.  Auguste 
and  E.  Rigaud  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
917—919).  H.  G.  R. 

Purified  Forssman  preparations.  E.  Brunius 
(Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936, 12,  B,  No.  18, 3  pp.).— 
Purified  Forssman  hapten  (I)  preps,  contain  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate.  This  is  probably  an  NH2-sugar  (II)  on 
account  of  the  correlation  between  the  amount  of 
(II)  and  the  (I)  content  in  various  preps.  Acid  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  (I)  yields  fatty  acids.  Cobra  venom  does  not 
inhibit  (I).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Influence  of  aminophenylarsinates  on  the 
toxin-antitoxin  complex.  H.  Goldie  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  883 — 887). — The  salt 
is  adsorbed  by  the  complex  and  pptd.  in  dil.  solutions 
of  the  toxin,  an  opalescence  appearing  in  cone,  solu¬ 
tions.  H.  G.  R. 

Resistance  to  heat  of  antibodies  isolated  from 
serous  media.  K.  Meyer  and  A.  Pic  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  935— 936).— The  thermo¬ 
lability  of  the  antibodies  is  independent  of  the  serum 
in  which  they  occur.  H.  G.  R. 

Specific  polysaccharide  of  the  type  I  pneumo¬ 
coccus.  M.  Heidelberger  and  F.  E.  Kendall 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  445—446; 
cf.  following  abstract). — The  acetylated  polysacchar¬ 
ide  (I)  obtained  from  type  I  pneumococcus  resembles 
that  obtained  by  Avery  et  al.,  but  the  tj  of  its  solutions 
is  much  higher  and  it  ppts.  twice  as  much  antibody- 
N  from  type  I  antipneumococcus  rabbit  serum. 
The  power  of  acetylated  (I)  to  ppt.  antisera  from  rab¬ 
bits  is  diminished  by  heating  but  the  reaction  with 
antisera  from  horses  is  scarcely  affected.  W.  McC. 

Preparative  changes  necessitated  by  a  quantit¬ 
ative  study  of  precipitating  power  of  pneumo¬ 
coccus  polysaccharides.  M.  Heidelberger,  F.  E, 
Kendall,  and  H,  W.  Scherp  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  33,  188— 190).— The  method  of  prep, 
was  modified  to  avoid  possible  degradation  by  acid 
and  the  initial  concn.  of  the  autolysed  cultures  at 
100°  was  omitted.  The  product  pptd.  up  to  50% 


more  antibody  from  rabbit  serum  and  had  a  higher 
•0.  P.  G.  M. 

Photodynamic  action  of  methylene-blue  on 
diphtheria  toxin.  F.  C.  Lin  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1935,  33,  337 — 338). — Hamsters  receiving 
injections  of  unexposed  toxin  plus  the  dye  or  of  ex¬ 
posed  toxin  without  the  dye  died  in  >  3  days,  but  those 
receiving  injections  of  toxin  plus  dye  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light  or  electric  light  usually  survived.  Sunlight  is 
more  effective  than  electric  light.  W.  McC. 

Haemolytic  complement  albumin-globulin 
ratio.  M.  C.  Terry  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 

1935,  33,  205 — 207). — If  fresh  cell-free  guinea-pig 

serum  is  repeatedly  frozen  and  thawed  in  a  test- 
tube,  the  proteins  tend  to  be  cone,  in  the  lower  half, 
which  exhibits  a  higher  complement  titre  and  also 
a  higher  albumin-globulin  ratio  than  the  original 
serum.  W.  0.  K. 

Immunological  potency  of  globulin  prepared 
by  precipitation  with  methyl  alcohol.  F.  T.  Chu 
and  C.  Y.  Chou  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935, 
33,  323 — 326). — Dry  globulin  (I)  obtained  from  ex¬ 
tract  of  human  placenta  by  pptn.  with  MeOH  is  as 
potent  in  neutralising  Dick  toxin  and  protecting 
against  measles  as  is  (I)  obtained  by  pptn.  with 
(NH4)2S04.  W.  McC. 

Anti-endocrine  gland  precipitins  and  longevity 
in  vertebrates.  C.  Picado  and  W.  Rotter  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  869 — 871). — The  longer 
is  the  normal  life  of  the  animal  the  greater  is  the  concn. 
of  precipitin.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  ascorbic  acid  on  chemical  tests  for 
blood.  J.  F.  Barrett  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1214). — 
Ascorbic  acid  interferes  with  the  benzidine  and 
guaiacum  tests  for  blood  in  pathological  specimens, 
which  should  he  boiled,  acidified  with  AcOH,  and 
extracted  with  Et20  before  test.  L.  S.  T. 

Biochemistry  of  the  lens.  D.  R.  Campbell 
(Brit.  Med.  J.,  1936,  No.  3961,  1133— 1130).— A 
review.  A.  G.  P. 

Nucleotide  nitrogen  content  of  certain  tissues 
of  the  dog  and  rabbit.  J.  J.  Eiler  and  F.  W. 
Allen  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  208 — 
209). — Analytical  data  are  recorded.  W.  O.  K. 

Determination  of  pyruvic  acid  in  muscle. 
A.  Haiin,  H.  Niemer,  and  I.  Fischbach  (Z.  Biol., 

1936,  97,  582 — 584). — Modifications  in  the  method 

of  Hahn  and  Niemer  (A.,  1934,  796)  are  described. 
If  hexose  diphosphate  is  present  it  is  pptd.  with  col¬ 
loidal  Fe  after  deproteinisation.  When  methylene- 
blue  (I)  is  present,  it  is  reduced  by  H2S  and  on 
deproteinisation  the  leuco-(I)  remains  adsorbed  on 
the  muscle  residue.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Highly  unsaturated  C28-fatty  acids  in  Hokke 
oil.  S.  Ueno  and  M.  Iwai  (Bull.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan, 
1936, 11,  643 — 649). — Oil  from  Pleurogrammus  mono- 
pterygius,  Pallas  (rig  1-4714,  acid  val.  19-0,  sap.  val. 
183-3,  I  val.  92-1),  yields  1-5%  of  unsaponifiable 
matter  (cholesterol  and  oleyl  alcohol)  and  mixed  fatty 
acids  among  which  palmitic,  stearic,  myristic,  ara- 
chidic,  clupanodonic,  behenic,  and  cetoleic  acids 
are  identified.  The,  probable  presence  of  unsaturated 
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(nisinic,  scoliodonic),  C26-  (thynnic,  sibic),  and 
highly  unsaturated  C2fi-acids  is  demonstrated. 

F.  N.  W. 

Total  fat  content  of  developing  salmon  eggs. 
F.  R.  Hayes  and  D.  M.  Ross  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1936,  B,  121,  358— 375).— The  total  fat  of  salmon 
eggs  (embryo  -f-  yolk)  and  larvae  rises  slightly  until 
3 — 4  weeks  after  hatching,  when  it  rapidly  falls. 
Of  the  embryo  alone,  the  total  fat  rises  rapidly  at 
first,  falls  about  20%  at  hatching,  and  then  increases 
to  the  end  of  embryonic  life.  Absorption  and  com¬ 
bustion  of  fat  occur  simultaneously.  Close  relation¬ 
ships  exist  betweon  these  and  similar  data  for  the 
chick  embryo,  and  a  morphological  parallel  can  be 
drawn  with  an  appropriate  time  scale.  F.  A.  A. 

Animal  lipins.  XI,  Reineckate  of  the  poly- 
diaminophosphatide  from  spleen.  XII.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  diaminophosphatide  in  organs  and 
fluids.  Application  to  stromata  of  red  blood 
cells  and  serum.  S.  J.  Thannhauser  and  P. 
Setz  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  527—531 ;  533— 
541,  cf.  A.,  1935,  703). — XI.  The  prep,  of  the  poly- 
diaminophosphatide  (I)  from  bovine  spleen,  employ¬ 
ing  a  chromatographic  adsorption,  is  described. 
(I)  forms  a  cryst.  compound  (II)  with  reinecke  acid 

(III) .  (II)  is  considered  to  be  the  reineckate  of  a 
trimeric  sphingomyelin.  Monoaminophosphatides 

(IV)  do  not  react  with  (III). 

XII.  Applications  are  given  of  the  reineckate 
method  to  the  separate  determination  of  diamino¬ 
phosphatide  (V)  and  (IV)  in  blood  stromata  and  sera. 

(V)  represents  50 — 66%,  (IV)  50 — 33%,  of  the  total 
phospholipin  from  both  sources.  Other  data  relating 
to  various  clinical  conditions  are  given.  F.  A.  A. 

Phospholipin  fatty  acids  of  muscle.  R.  H. 
Snider  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  503— 510).— The 
total  fatty  acid  of  phospholipin  of  muscle  contains 
73%  of  liquid  and  27%  of  solid  acids.  This  ratio,  and 
the  I  val.  of  the  unsaturated  acids,  vary  little  be¬ 
tween  the  various  muscles  of  different  animals, 
and  remain  unaffected  by  exercise.  F.  A.  A. 

Phosphatides.  XIII.  Highly  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  of  the  glycerophosphatides  of  various 
organs.  E.  Klenck  and  J.  Dittmer  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1936,  244,  203—208;  cf.  A„  1935,  1265; 
Ault  and  Brown,  ibid.,  233).— Highly  unsaturated 
C22  acids  together  with  considerably  greater  amounts 
of  C20  acids  occur  in  the  glycerophosphatides  (I) 
of  the  heart,  spleen,  and  adrenals  of  cattle.  Probably 
such  acids  occur  regularly  together  also  in  (I)  of  all 
other  organs.  W.  McC. 

Sphingomyelin  in  Niemann-Pick  disease.  C. 
Trofp  and  B.  Eckardt  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936, 
243  ,  38 — 42 ;  cf.  Klenk,  A.,  1935,  1265).— The  liver 
and  spleen  from  a  person  suffering  from  the  disease 
(complicated  with  amaurotic  idiocy)  contained  re¬ 
spectively  19  and  25%  of  sphingomyelin  (I).  The 
liver- (I)  had  [a]“  +5-58°  in  CHC13  +  MeOH  and  the 
spleen-(I)  [a]20  +5-86°.  Hydrolysis  of  (I)  with  H2S04 
in  MeOH  gavo  lignoceric,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acid 
W.  McC. 

Glycogen  and  water  storage.  E.  M.  Greis- 
JiEEMER  and  E.  Goldsworthy  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 


Med.,  1936,  33,  32 — 34). — In  a  large  group  of  animals 
there  is  good  correlation  between  glycogen  and  H20 
contents  of  the  liver,  but  not  between  blood-sugar 
and  either  of  these  vals.  P.  G.  M. 

Unimolecular  films  of  nerve-proteins.  L. 
Fourt  and  F.  0.  Schmitt  (J.  Physical  Chem.,  1936, 
40,  989 — 996), — Surface  pressure-area  relations  have 
been  determined  for  nerve-protein  fractions  spread 
on  aq.  buffer  solutions.  Surface  potentials  have  also 
been  measured.  A  characteristic  of  all  the  films 
studied  is  a  time  lag  in  the  establishment  of  the  equili¬ 
brium  pressure  after  changing  the  area,  due  to  re¬ 
adjustment  of  a  temporary  unstable  orientation  of  the 
mols.  The  results  are  discussed.  F.  L.  U. 

Enamel  protein.  P.  Pincus  (Nature,  1936, 138, 
970). — The  protein  in  the  enamel  of  human  teeth 
appears  to  contain  tyrosine  but  no  S,  although  hither¬ 
to  believed  to  be  a  keratin.  The  X-ray  diagram 
(W.  T.  Astbury)  differs  from  that  given  by  some 
keratins.  L.  S.  T. 

Base-protein-acid  compounds.  M.  H.  Fischer 
and  W.  J.  Suer  (Arch.  Path.,  1935,  20,  683—689; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1433). — It  is  considered  that 
the  modifying  action  of  salts  and  of  H20  on  proteins 
is  due  to  real  chemical  combination ;  the  application 
of  this  view  to  the  problem  of  living  matter  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  H.  N.  R. 

Centrifugal  separation  of  ‘  ‘  colloid  ’  ’  from 
living  thyroid  gland.  J.  F.  McClendon  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935, 33,  413 — 414). — Prolonged 
centrifuging  (160,000 — 2 00, 00 Of/)  causes  separation 
of  thyroglobulin  from  the  living  thyroid  gland  (man, 
pig,  rabbit).  W.  McC. 

Potentiometric  study  of  flavins. — See  A.,  I, 
85. 

Quantitative  theory  of  membrane  perme¬ 
ability.  T.  Teorell  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  mod., 
1935,  33,  282 — 285). — The  theory  of  permeability 
of  membranes  may  be  developed  from  the  theory 
of  electrolytes  by  regarding  the  negative  membrane 
as  equiv.  to  a  group  of  negative  immobile  ions  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  its  vol.  Application  of  equations 
for  the  diffusion  of  electrolytes  leads  to  vals,  for  the 
total  e.m.f.  across  a  membrane  separating  NaCl  solu¬ 
tions  of  different  concns.  which  are  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  with  experimental  results.  W.  0.  K. 

Nature  and  permeability  of  grasshopper  egg 
membranes.  II.  Chemical  composition  of 
membranes.  T.  L.  Jahn  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  33,  159—163). — An  investigation  of  the 
chitin  of  the  chorion  and  cuticle  of  grasshopper  egg 
membranes.  P.  G.  M. 

Structure  and  absorption  relationships  of  the 
chromosomes  of  the  salivary  glands  of  Droso¬ 
phila  virilis.  H.  von  Euler,  H.  Hellstrom,  and 
K.  Brandt  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936,  12,  A, 
No.  6,  16  pp. ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1266). — The  stainable 
constituent  of  chromosomes  may  be  identical  with 
the  substance  which  absorbs  ultra-violet  light  after 
suitable  fixation  -with  a  moderately  acidic  solution 
[alum,  picric  acid  (I),  C5H5N].  The  absorbing  sub¬ 
stance  is  dissolved  out  by  grinding  the  glands  with 
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H20,  Ringer’s  solution,  glycerol,  dil.  aq.  C5H5N,  and 

strong  acids.  The  stainable  substance  adsorbs  (I), 
shows  reducing  properties  after  hydrolysis,  and  ad¬ 
sorbs  I  after  fixation  in  acids.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Nature,  changes  in  size,  and  reversibility  of 
chondriosomes.  A.  Russo  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei, 
1936,  [vi],  23,  543 — 545). — The  lipin-protein  character 
and  physico-chemical  processes  of  chondriosomes 
and  other  cellular  elements  are  discussed. 

F.  0.  H. 

Evidence  for  linear  units  within  protoplasm. 
H.  H.  Pfeiffer  (Nature,  1936,  138,  1054). — A  dis¬ 
cussion.  L.  S.  T. 

Bee  poison.  II.  Magnesium  content  of  bee 
poison.  G.  Hahn  and  L.  Leditschke  (Bcr.,  1936, 
69,  [B],  2764 — 2765;  cf.  this  vol.,  9). — The  crystals 
formed  when  the  crude  or  purified  poison  is  treated 
with  NH3  are  identified  as  MgNH4P04.  Traces  of 
other  biologically  significant  metals  are  not  observed. 

H.  W. 

Micro-determination  of  lactose  in  milk.  A. 
Kern  (Biochem.  Z„  1936,  288,  375— 377).— The  milk 
(0-1  c.c.)  is  coagulated  by  Cd(OH)2  (from  CdS04 
and  NaOH),  filtered,  and  lactose  determined  in  the 
filtrate  by  heating  with  K3Fe(CN)6  and  iodometrie 
titration  of  Fe(CN)6""  formed.  F.  O.  H. 

Physical  chemistry  and  serological  properties 
of  spinal  fluid.  N.  Bernstein  (Arch.  Phys.  biol. 
Chim.-Phys.  Corps,  1935,  12,  155—179;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1249). — Neutralisation  and  buffer 
curves  together  with  cataphoretic  and  haemolytic 
measurements  show  no  characteristic  differences 
between  healthy  and  diseased  cases.  A.  G.  P. 

Diastase  in  rabbit  saliva.  I.  M.  Thomas 
(Nature,  1936,  138,  1015 — 1016). — Rabbit  saliva 
rapidly  hydrolyses  broken  starch  grains.  The  low 
diastatic  activity  observed  by  Schwartz  and  Rasp 
(Fermentforsch.,  1926,  9,  50)  is  probably  due  to 
adsorption  of  the  enzyme  by  the  cotton-wool  used 
in  the  collection  of  the  saliva.  L.  S.  T. 

Formation  of  bile-pigment.  H.  T.  Schreus  and 
C.  Carries  (Med.  Welt,  1935,  9,  1135—1137;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1453 — 1454). — Protoporphyrin  (I) 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  liver-pulp  on  haemo¬ 
globin  and  haematin  (optimum  pa  7-0 — 5-0).  At  pM 
7-8  formation  of  (I)  declines  but  pigment  appears 
as  a  decomp,  product.  Catalase  inhibits  pigment 
formation.  The  mechanism  of  these  changes  is 
examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Presence  of  antibody  in  bile.  J.  A.  Sterling 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  251 — 253).— 
Dogs  immunised  with  a  multivalent  vaccine  contained 
antibodies  in  the  hepatic  and  gall-bladder  bile  in 
concns.  <  in  serum.  W.  O.  K. 

Comparison  of  methods  for  determination  of 
bile  acids  in  bile .  Proportion  between  the  acids . 
B.  Josephson  and  G.  Jungner  (Biochem.  J.,  1936, 
30,  1953 — 1959). — The  colorimetric  method,  best 
used  in  Josephson’s  modification  (A.,  1935,  1000), 
determines  only  cholic  acid  and  its  conjugates  in¬ 
cluding  scymnol.  Of  the  gasometric  methods  only 
that  of  Jenke  and  Steinberg  (A.,  1930,  1462)  gives 


satisfactory  results.  After  complete  hydrolysis  the 
polarimetric  method  gives  trustworthy  results  but 
frequently  the  solutions  are  too  highly  coloured  to  be 
used.  In  biles  having  taurocholic  acid  (I)  as  the 
only  S  constituent  combined  S  and  total  N  determin¬ 
ations  permit  distinction  between  (I)  and  glycocholic 
acid.  W.  McC. 

Nitrogen  content  of  the  bile.  H.  G.  Aronsohn 
and  E.  Andrews  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33,  85 — 87).— Total  N  of  dog  bile  averages  0-34%. 
No  correlation  exists  between  total  N  and  various 
diseased  states.  P.  G.  M. 

Oxidation  product  of  urobilin. — See  A.,  II, 
36. 

Reactions  of  pregnancy  urine.  P.  E.  Simola 
and  R.  Narvanen  (Suomen  Kem.,  1936,  9,  B,  29 — 
30). — Urine  treated  with  a  5%  solution  of  I  in  EtOH, 
until  the  colour  of  I  just  persists,  when  boiled  affords 
a  reddish  colour  sol.  in  OgHjj-OH.  Positive  results 
are  obtained  from  80%  of  pregnancy  and  19%  of 
normal  urines.  Histidine  is  not  responsible  for  the 
colour.  J.  L.  D. 

Relation  between  excretion  of  urea  and  creat¬ 
inine  and  rate  of  urine  production  in  the  dog. 
J.  A.  Shannon  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935, 
33, 474 — 476). — The  rate  of  excretion  of  urea  increases 
as  the  rate  of  production  of  urine  increases,  no  limiting 
val.  being  attained.  The  rate  of  excretion  of  creat¬ 
inine  is  scarcely  affected  by  that  of  urine  production. 

W.  McC. 

Significance  of  C3  substances  in  urine.  A.  P. 
Suner  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  859 — 
862). — C3  substances  are  connected  with  carbohydrate 
metabolism,  but  no  parallelism  was  observed  between 
their  secretion  and  glycosuria  or  ketonuria. 

H.  G.  R. 

Composition  of  glomerular  urine.  XIV. 

Glomerular  excretion  of  inulin  in  frogs  and 
necturi.  J.  P.  Hendrix,  B.  B.  Westfall,  and 
A.  N.  Richards  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  735 — 
747). — A  method  for  the  micro-determination  of 
inulin  (I)  based  on  the  determination  of  sugars  after 
acid  hydrolysis  (cf.  Walker  et  al.,  A.,  1933,  250), 
is  described.  Intravenously  injected  (I)  is  excreted 
in  the  glomerular  urine  of  frogs  and  necturi  in  a 
concn.  equal  to  that  in  the  plasma.  The  glomerular 
process  is  probably  one  of  filtration  only.  As  (I) 
has  the  largest  mol.  of  all  normal  urinary  constituents, 
its  size  gives  an  approx,  measure  of  the  pore-size  of  the 
glomerular  membrane.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  pa. — See  A., 
I,  96. 

Deterioration  of  materials  due  to  [human] 
sweat.  H.  Priess  and  0.  Kauke  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1936, 
60,  1017). — The  principal  agent  bringing  about 
deterioration  of  clothing  by  sweat  is  NH,  produced 
by  the  bacterial  decomp,  of  urea,  of  which  sweat 
contains  0-1 — 0-5%.  A.  B.  M. 

Addison’s  disease  (functional  renal  failure). 
C.  Jimenez-Diaz  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1135 — 1139). — 
An  address.  L.  S.  T. 
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Efiect  of  adrenaline  on  blood-sugar  and  -lactic 
acid  in  Addison’s  disease  and  in  adrenalectom- 
ised  dogs.  I.  Anderson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1935,  33,  349 — 356). — Subcutaneous  injection 
of  adrenaline  (I)  increases  blood-sugar  (II)  in  disease 
as  in  health,  the  curve  having  the  same  contour  in 
both  cases.  The  blood-lactate  (III)  curve  remains 
high  in  disease  longer  than  in  health  possibly  because 
the  liver  is  slow  in  converting  (III)  into  glycogen. 
The  (II)  and  (III)  curves  following  a  single  intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  (I)  into  adrenalectomised  dogs 
are  lower  and  tend  to  remain  elevated  longer  than  in 
the  same  dogs  before  removal  of  the  second  adrenal 
gland.  W.  McC. 

Agranulocytosis  and  amidopyrine.  S.  C. 
Dyke  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1936,  No.  3957  ,  911 — 914). — 
Ingestion  of  amidopyrine  or  related  compounds 
containing  the  CGH6  and  substituted  pyrazolone 
rings  induces  agranulocytosis  in  sensitive  subjects 
who  have  passed  the  change  of  life.  Susceptibility 
is  associated  with  changes  in  the  nature  or  balance 
of  sex  hormones,  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  iron  on  haemoglobin  regeneration  in 
gastrectomised  dogs.  C.  A.  Dragstedt,  J.  D. 
Bradley,  and  F.  B.  Mead  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  33,  58 — 60). — Both  the  spontaneous  and 
induced  anaemia  of  gastrectomised  dogs  is  micro¬ 
cytic,  and  responds  to  Fe  but  not  to  liver  therapy. 

P.  G.  M. 

Glutathione  content  of  blood  in  nutritional 
ansemia.  M.  0.  Schultze  and  C.  A.  Elvehjem 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,116,  711— 716).— In  nutritional 
anajmia  of  rats,  the  reduced  glutathione  (I)  content 
of  the  red  cells  falls  to  low  levels.  On  feeding  both 
Fe  and  Cu  there  is  a  rapid  rise  of  the  reduced  (I) 
content  to  normal  vals.  Normally  90 — 100%  of  the 
total  (I)  is  in  the  reduced  form  but  <50%  in  nutritional 
anaemia.  In  nutritional  anaemia  of  pigs  both  total 
and  reduced  (I)  contents  of  the  red  cells  increase. 

E.  A.H.R. 

Age  and  rate  of  decrease  of  red  blood-cells 
before  and  after  liver  treatment  of  pernicious 
anaemia.  L.  S.  Ornstein  and  J.  F.  Sc  hod  ten 
(Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1936,  39, 
1079 — 1088). — A  relation  is  established  between  the 
change  in  serum-bilirubin  in  pernicious  anaemia  during 
liver  treatment  and  laws  governing  the  death  rate 
of  red  cells.  A.  G.  P. 

Biological  evaluation  of  anti-anaemia  liver 
preparations.  K.  Zipf  and  P,  Gottlebe  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  184,  71— 73).— By  intra¬ 
venous  injection  into  rabbits  of  saponin  along  with 
colloidal  Ag  (collargol)  or  Fe  (electroferrol)  an 
antemia  resembling  pernicious  anaemia  in  man  is 
established  and  remains  const,  for  1  month.  Animals 
so  treated  can  be  used  for  assay  of  liver  preps 

P.  W.  C. 

Morphology  and  chemistry  of  blood  of  cattle 
in  health  and  during  anaplasmosis.  C.  W.  Rees 

and  M.  W.  Hale  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1936,  53,  477 _ 

492). — During  the  incubation  period  of  infected  bulls 
blood  changes  were  small.  The  clinical  stage  is 
associated  with  a  decrease  in  red  and  an  increase  in 
white  cells,  lowered  haemoglobin  and  0,-capacity  in 


blood.  Sugar,  P,  serum-protein,  Ca,  and  urea  were 
unaffected.  Serum-bilirubin  increased.  A.  G.  P. 

Ionised  blood-calcium  in  patients  with  renal 
calculi.  H.  Pollack  and  M.  Reiner  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  432 — 433). — In  24  cases 
of  renal  calculi  there  was  no  accompanying  increase 
in  the  Ca"  content  of  the  blood.  M.  McC. 

Cancer  research  in  Great  Britain.  Anon. 
(Nature,  1936,  138,  999—1000).  L.  S.  T. 

Cancer  as  a  metabolism  problem.  W.  Brandt 
(Chem.-Ztg.,  1936,  60,  1033 — 1035). — A  survey. 

Disposition  towards  cancer  :  its  diagnosis  and 
prevention.  G.  Klein  (Arch.  Klin.  Chirurg.,  1935, 
183,  194—202;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1241—1242). 
— Use  is  made  of  the  substance  present  in  serum 
which  effects  lysis  of  tumour  cells.  A.  G.  P. 

Chemistry  of  carcinoma.  III.  A.  von  Chris- 
tiani  (Z.  Krebsforsch.,  1935,  42,  317 — 323;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1637;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1538).— The 
“  carcinoma  intestinal  acid  ”  (Freund  and  Kaminer) 
is  identified  as  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids.  In  carcinoma  cases  sera  contain  less  ehole- 
steryl  ester-splitting  enzymes  than  normal.  The 
esters  protect  cancer  cells  from  cytolysis. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  pregnancy  hormone  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  epithelial  tumours.  F.  Savicnoni 
(Rass.  Clin.  Terap.,  32,  349 — 363 ;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1445). — Pregnancy  urine  contains  a  hormone 
which  inhibits  the  growth  of  Herlich  adenocarcinoma. 

A.  G.  P. 

Non-bacterial  cholecystitis.  Mechanism  of 
acidification  of  bile  in  the  gall  bladder.  H.  G. 
Aronsohn  and  E.  Andrews  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  33,  89 — 91). — The  marked  rise  in  P  con¬ 
tent  and  the  increased  concn.  of  protein  >  balance 
the  loss  of  Cl'  and  account  for  the  acidification  of 
gall-bladder  bile;  increase  of  bile  acid  concn.  also 
contributes  slightly  to  this  effect.  P.  G.  M. 

Sexual  function  in  relation  to  water  economy 
and  especially  to  diabetes  insipidus.  L.  Beltra- 
metti  (Endokrinol.,  1935,  16,  241 — 256;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1445). — The  antipolyuretic  action  of 
folliculin  is  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Plasma  magnesium  and  potassium  in  epilepsy. 
A.  D.  Hirschfelder  and  V.  G.  Haury  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  40^42).— Plasma-Mg,  -K, 
and  -Ca  were  normal  in  epileptics  who  were  not  in 
convulsions.  Oral  administration  of  MgCl2  did  not 
lessen  nor  did  that  of  KC1  increase  the  frequency  of 
attacks.  P.  G.  M. 

Free  and  combined  purines  of  the  blood  in 
gout.  F.  Coste,  A.  Grig  apt,  and  A.  Mande  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1078— 1081).— Total 
blood-purine  is  increased  in  gout,  but  little  variation 
is  observed  in  the  ratio  of  free  to  combined  purine. 

H.  G.  R. 

Hsemophilia.  W.  A.  Timperley,  A.  E.  Naish, 
and  G.  A.  Clark  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1142 — 1149). — 
A  substance  extracted  from  egg-white  incubated  at 
37°  for  several  days  in  presence  of  KBr  reduces  the 
clotting  time  of  blood  and  controls  haemorrhage  in 
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hemophilics.  A  derivative  of  mucic  acid  has  similar 
properties.  L.  S.  T. 

Bile  acids  in  icterus  produced  by  tolylene- 
diamine.  J.  M.  McGowan,  J.  L.  Bollman,  and 
F.  C.  Mann  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  305 — 
311). — Jaundice  produced  by  tolylenediamine  in  dogs 
resembles  obstructive  jaundice  in  the  accompanying 
decrease  of  bilirubin  and  bile  acids  (I)  in  the  bile  and 
their  appearance  in  the  blood  and  urine.  Intense 
hyper bilirubinsemia  occurs.  The  continued  form¬ 
ation  of  (I)  shows  that  this  function  of  the  liver  is 
unimpaired.  E.  M.  W. 

Alterations  in  serum-proteins  as  an  index  of 
liver  failure.  E.  F.  Foley,  R.  W.  Keeton,  A.  B. 
Kendrick,  and  D.  Darling  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1935,  33,  430 — 431). — In  grave  liver  injury  the 
albumin  (I)  content  of  the  blood-serum  is  diminished 
and  the  globulin  (II)  content  increased,  the  (I) :  (II) 
ratio  being  reversed.  W.  McC. 

Clinical  significance  of  cholesterol  distribution 
in  plasma  in  hepatic  and  biliary  diseases.  E.  Z. 
Epstein  and  E.  B.  Greenspan  (Arch.  Int.  Med., 
1936,  58,  8G0 — 890). — Data  for  the  levels  of  plasma- 
cholesterol  and  -cholesteryl  ester  in  hepatic  and 
biliary  diseases  are  tabulated  and  their  significance 
in  diagnosis  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Therapeutics  of  malaria.  A.  R.  Filko  (Rev. 
Syniatriea,  1936,  29,  215 — 249). — A  review  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

[Chemistry  of]  antimalarials.  I,  II. — See  A., 
II,  33. 

[Blood]  complement  titre  in  acute  nephritis. 
C.  E.  Kellett  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1262 — 1265). — A 
method  for  the  determination  of  blood  complement 
is  described.  In  acute  glomerulonephritis  the  blood 
complement  is  <  normal.  L.  S.  T. 

Paget's  disease.  Relative  constancy  of  serum 

phosphatase  over  periods  up  to  two  years. 
A.  B.  Gutman  and  E.  B.  Gutman  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  150 — 153). — The  increased 
serum  phosphatase  in  Paget’s  disease  is  not  affected 
by  radiotherapy,  irrespective  of  any  benefit  resulting 
from  treatment.  p.  G,  M. 

Hormonal  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  in  the  mare. 
J.  Richter  and  K.  Gehring  (Berlin,  tierarztl.  Woch., 

1935,  51,  829—832;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1648— 

1649).  H.  J.  E. 

Mandelic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  pyelitis  in 
childhood.  G.  H.  New  ns  and  R.  Wilson  (Lancet, 

1936,  231,  1087 — 1089). — The  acid  appears  to  be  an 
effective  remedy  for  B.  coli  pyelitis  in  children. 

L.  S.  T. 

Bee  venom  in  rheumatic  disorders.  F.  S. 
Mackenna  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1212 — 1213).-r— 

“  Apicur,”  a  bee  venom  prep,,  has  a  beneficial  effect. 

L.  S.  T. 

Protein  metabolism  and  oxidative  processes 
in  experimental  scurvy.  V.  Specific  protein 
metabolism  of  muscle  of  scorbutic  guinea-pigs. 

L.  D.  Kashevnik  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  409 — 
413 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  369). — Scurvy  in  guinea-pigs  is 

accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  contents  of  N 


and  protein  constituents  of  skeletal  and  cardiac 
muscle  and  an  increase  in  the  H20-soI.  N  fraction. 
The  proteins  of  cardiac  muscle  appear  to  be  more 
stable  than  those  of  skeletal  muscle.  F.  0.  H. 

Epidemiological  aspects  of  silicosis  and  tuber¬ 
culosis.  A.  S.  Pope  and  D.  Zacks  (Amer.  Rev. 
Tuberc.j  1935,  32,  229 — 242). — The  incidence  of  the 
diseases  among  granite  and  foundry  workers  is  ex¬ 
amined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Measurement  of  reagin  in  non-syphilitic  sera. 
C.  W.  Barnett,  R.  B.  Jones,  and  G.  V.  Kulciiar 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  214^218).— 
Non-syphilitic  sera  regularly  contain  small  quantities 
of  reagin  (the  substance  assumed  to  be  responsible 
for  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction)  as  tested  for 
by  a  modified  application  of  the  Kline  reaction. 

W.  0.  K. 

Retarding  action  of  subcutaneous  injections  of 
ethyl  laurate,  stearate,  or  palmitate  on  experi¬ 
mental  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs.  L.  Negre, 
A.  Berthelot,  and  J.  Bretey  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936, 123,  864—865).  H.  G.  R. 

Alkali  poisoning  in  the  treatment  of  gastric 
ulcer.  C.  L.  Cope  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1936,  No.  3957, 
914 — 917). — Alkali  poisoning  resulting  from  ingestion 
of  alkalis  in  treatment  of  gastric  ulcers  is  associated 
with  casts  and  albumin  in  urine,  high  blood-urea 
and  -piU  increased  N  retention  involving  total  non- 
protein-N  of  blood  and  plasma- creatinine,  increased 
plasma-P04"',  -Cl',  and  alkali  reserve.  A.  G.  P. 

Mandelic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  urinary 
infections.  M.  L.  Rosenheim  (Lancet,  1936,  231, 
1083-1087).  L.  S.  T. 

Oxygen  consumption  of  mayfly  nymphs  in 
relation  to  available  oxygen.  H.  M.  Fox,  C.  A. 
Wingfield,  and  B.  G.  Simmonds  (Nature,  1936, 
138, 1015 — 1016). — Wide  variations  in  02  consumption 
in  relation  to  02  available  in  the  H20  are  shown  by 
different  species.  In  some,  02  intake  falls  immedi¬ 
ately  the  02  in  the  environment  falls,  in  others  it 
does  not  fall  until  available  02  has  reached  a  low  val. 
When  02  in  excess  of  the  normal  amount  is  available, 
Baelis  sp.  increases  its  consumption  by  50%,  whilst 
other  species  make  little  or  no  response.  L.  S.  T. 

Significance  of  f umaric  acid  for  the  respiration 
of  animal  tissues.  III.  (A)  Introduction,  re¬ 
view,  methods.  A.  Szent-Gyorgyi.  (b)  Quantit¬ 
ative  investigation  of  catalysis  by  f umaric  acid. 
F.  B.  Straub.  (C)  Interaction  of  oxalacetic  acid, 
hydrazine,  and  nitrous  acid.  V.  Bruckner. 

(D)  Oxidation  of  fumaric  acid  and  reduction  of 
oxalacetic  acid  by  muscle  pulp.  I.  Banga. 

(E)  Reduction  of  oxalacetic  acid  in  embryonal 
tissue.  A.  Blazs6.  (F)  Decarboxylation  of  oxal¬ 
acetic  acid  by  muscle .  F.  B.  Straub.  (G)  Hydro¬ 
gen  donator  of  oxalacetic  acid  reduction  in 
muscle.  K.  Laki.  (h)  Catalysis  by  fumaric 
acid  and  behaviour  of  pyruvic  acid  in  liver. 
E.  Annau.  (I)  Function  of  succino  dehydro¬ 
genase.  K.  Laki  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244, 
105—116,  117—127,  127—130,  130—137,  138—139, 
140—141, 142—144,  145—149,  149— 152).— (a)  Trust¬ 
worthy  results  are  obtainable  only  when  quant. 
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micro-methods  are  employed  and  time  intervals 
>10  min.  are  considered.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
fermentation  AcC02H,  and  in  respiration  oxalacetic 
acid  (I),  are  the  H  acceptors  but  that  otherwise  the 
processes  arc  identical.  The  enzymes  of  fermentation 
and  respiration  seem  to  act  indirectly,  not  attacking 
carbohydrate  but  acting  on  malic  (II)  and  lactic 
acid  (III).  Within  certain  limits  the  amount  of  (I) 
which  disappears  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  reduced 
and  hence  of  the  extent  of  respiration. 

(b)  The  AcC02H  of  1  ml.  of  suspension  (deprotein- 
ised  with  Na  tungstate  +H2S04)  of  pigeon’s  breast 
muscle  (containing  >0-5  mg.  of  AcC02H)  is  determined 
by  adding  1  ml.  of  aq.  KOH  (100  g.  in  60  ml.  of  H20) 
and  0-5  ml  of  solution  of  2  vols.  of  o-OH*C8H4'CHO 
in  100  ml.  of  96%  EtOH,  maintaining  for  10  min. 
at  37°,  cooling  to  room  temp.,  removing  K2S0} 
by  centrifuging,  and  measuring  with  a  photometer 
the  depth  of  colour  (due  to  the  production  of  o- 
hydroxybenzylidenepyruvic  acid)  produced  in  >1 
hr.  (I)  does  not  interfere  but  if  it  is  present  the  de¬ 
termination  must  bo  made  as  soon  as  possible  since 
(I)  readily  changes  into  AcC02H.  About  20%  of  the 
AcC02H  remains  bound  to  the  protein  and  allowance 
is  mado  for  this.  The  average  error  is  10%.  The 
spontaneous  decarboxylation  of  (I)  is  a  unimol. 
reaction  with  max.  at  pa  2 — 3.  No  decarboxylation 
occurs  in  strongly  alkaline  solutions.  For  the  de¬ 
termination  of  (I)  in  the  muscle  1  ml.  of  the  depro- 
teinised  filtrate  [containing  >2  mg.  of  (I)]  is  treated 
with  1-4  ml.  of  a  solution  of  3-5  g.  N2H,  +  HC1  in 
30  ml.  H?0  +  100  ml.  of  96%  EtOH.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  maintained  at  37°  for  15  min.,  cooled  in  ice  for 
3  min.,  and  treated  with  0-1  ml.  of  saturated  aq.NaN02. 
After  5  min.  1  ml.  of  aq,  KOH  (100  g.  in  60  ml.  of 
H20)  is  added,  K2S04  is  removed  by  centrifuging, 
and  the  depth  of  colour  produced  by  the  yellow  K 
salt  of  4:-nitrosoj}ymzolone-3-carboxi/lic  acid  (IV)  is 
measured  with  a  photometer.  Part  of  the  (I)  remains 
bound  to  the  protein  and  a  correction  must  be  applied. 
1-Malic  acid  (V)  is  determined  in  15 — 20  ml.  of  the 
deproteinised  filtrate  by  neutralising  with  Na2C03 
(Pjt  3 — 8),  adding  about  0-6  g,  of  U02(0Ac)2  for  each 
10  ml.  of  solution,  separating  U02(HP04)2  by  filtration, 
and  determining  [a]D,  which  is  increased  to  about 
—450®.  A  correction  is  applied  for  (V)  bound  to 
protein.  The  error  is  +10%.  (Ill)  in  the  conens. 
found  in  muscle  does  not  interfere.  Procedures 
and  apparatus  for  the  micro -determination  of  C02 
and  R.Q.  are  described  [e.g.,  for  catalytic  decarboxyl¬ 
ation  of  (I)  with  NH,Ph  by  Ostem’s  method  (A., 
1933,  964)]. 

(c)  Hydroxyfumaric  acid  (VI)  [which  changes 
into  (I)  in  H20]  with  N2H4  +  HC1  gives  pyrazolone- 
3-carboxylic  acid  (VII)  (in  absence  of  HC1  the  yield 
is  low  since  spontaneous  decarboxylation  occurs) 
and  (VII)  with  NaN02  gives  4-oximinopyrazolone-3- 
carboxylic  acid.  The  hydrazone  of  (I)  cannot  be 
isolated. 

(d)  In  4  ml.  of  muscle  suspension  containing  added 
fumaric  acid  (VIII)  the  max.  amount  of  (I)  is  obtained 
by  incubation  with  20  mg.  of  N2H4  +  HC1.  Activ¬ 
ation  of  (VIII)  is  inhibited  by  >40  mg.  of  N2H4. 
No  (I)  is  obtained  by  incubation  with  (VIII)  alone 
and  little  by  incubation  with  (VIII)  +  As03'". 


Under  aerobic  and  anaerobic  conditions  about  80% 
of  (I)  which  disappears  is  recovered  as  (VIII)  (II). 
Fixation  of  (I)  by  N2H4  +  HC1  is  max.  in  about  10 
min.  and  reduction  of  (I)  is  most  intense  during  the 
first  5  min.  Rat’s  muscle  reduces  (I)  to  the  same 
extent  as  does  pigeon’s  muscle,  but  rat’s  and  rabbit’s 
liver  have  less  reducing  power  and  tumour  tissues 
little  or  none. 

(e)  The  respiration  of  the  muscle  of  young  (>28 
days  old)  and  unborn  rats  is  about  33%  <  that  of  the 
muscle  of  adult  rats.  (I)  is  not  attacked  by  the  em¬ 
bryonal  muscle  or  by  muscle  from  rats  <  14  days 
old  and  added  (VIII)  does  not  increase  the  02  uptake 
in  muscle  <  10  days  old.  Succinic  acid  (IX)  stim¬ 
ulates  respiration  of  the  muscle  equally  at  all  ages. 
Added  AcC02Na  is  slightly  attacked  by  the  muscle 
at  all  ages,  the  amount  which  disappears  not 
being  increased  by  separate  addition  of  NaF  and 
hexose  diphosphate,  but  when  these  are  added  to¬ 
gether  after  the  14th  day  the  amount  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  disappearance  of  added  (I)  after  the 
14th  day  and  that  of  added  AcC02H  proceed  in 
parallel,  indicating  that  the  system  which  activates 
the  hexose  (or  triose  produced  from  it)  by  dehydro¬ 
genation  is  responsible  for  both  processes.  At  all 
ages  added  glutamic  acid  causes  rapid  disappearance 

(f)  (II)  added  to  the  muscle  is  not  attacked  and 
can  be  quantitatively  recovered  after  30  min.  At  the 
same  time  (II)  increases  the  02  uptake  by  100%. 
No  (I)  or  AcC02H  is  produced.  The  rate  of  spontan¬ 
eous  decarboxylation  of  (I)  is  doubled  by  addition 
of  washed  boiled  muscle  pulp.  In  4  ml.  of  muscle 
suspension  10  min.  after  addition  of  20  mg.  of  (I), 
15-5  mg.  of  (I),  1-9  mg.  of  AcC02H,  and  4-7  mg.  of 
(VIII)  +  (II)  are  found.  Hence  decarboxylation 
of  (I)  proceeds  so  slowly  that  the  process  plays  no 
significant  part  in  intermediary  metabolism. 

(g)  AcC02H  added  to  suspension  of  muscle  rapidly 
disappears,  but  the  disappearance  is  accompanied 
by  rapid  reduction  of  added  (I),  (VIII)  +  (II)  being 
produced  in  approx,  equiv.  amounts.  When  As03"' 
is  present  reduction  of  (I)  is  much  less  and  the  amount 
of  (VIII)  +  AcC02H  is  at  first  equiv.  to  tho  amount 
of  (I)  which  disappears.  Hence  AcC02H  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  decarboxylation  of  (I).  Later  the  amount 
of  AcC02H  produced  is  >  equiv.  to  the  (I)  reduced 
and  the  (VIII)  +  (II)  produced  since  AcCO?H  is 
produced  by  the  muscle.  In  muscle  extract  similar 
results  are  obtained. 

(h)  The  02  uptake  of  minced  liver  is  usually  increased 
by  addition  of  (VIII)  and  AcC02H  and  always  in¬ 
creased  by  that  of  (VIII)  +  AcC02H.  When  (VIII) 
is  present  1  O,  when  it  is  absent  <  1  0,  is  consumed 
for  each  mol.  of  AcCOzH  which  disappears.  When, 
owing  to  lack  of  (VIII),  oxidation  of  AcC02H  is 
incomplete  COMe2  is  produced  but  not  if  (VIII)  is 
present.  The  amount  of  AcC02H  which  disappears 
is  not  affected  by  presence  or  absence  of  (VIII). 
The  02  consumption  is  affected  by  added  alanine 
in  the  same  way  as  by  added  AcC02H. 

(i)  Succinodehydrogenase  (from  horse  flesh)  when 
free  from  fumarase  oxidises  (IX)  to  (VIII)  and  activ¬ 
ates  (VIII),  which  serves  as  H  donator,  but  not  (II). 

W.  McC. 
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Effect  of  fumarate  on  respiration.  F.  J.  Stare 
and  C.  A.  Baumann  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1936,  B,  121, 
338 — 357). — Manometric  measurements  show  that 
fumarate  (I)  and  other  4-C  acids  increase,  the  02 
uptake  of  pigeon  breast  muscle,  and  that  (I)  removes 
inhibition  by  malonate.  Tissue  extract  also  increases 
the  02  uptake,  and  with  (I),  restores  the  activity  of 
ground  muscle  to  normal.  The  action  of  fumarate 
appears  to  be  primarily  catalytic.  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  fumarate  on  the  respiration  of  liver 
and  kidney.  F.  J.  Stare  (Biochem.  J.,  1936, 
30,  2257 — 2261 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  60). — The  respir¬ 
ation  of  rabbit’s  liver  and  kidney  is  increased  by 
addition  of  fumarate  (I)  and  inhibited  by  that  of 
malonate.  Added  (I)  is  converted  into  oxalaeetate 
(II)  and  added  (II)  disappears,  being  converted  into 
an  equilibrium  mixture  of  (I)  and  malic  acid.  Szent- 
Gyorgyi’s  theory  of  (I)  catalysis  of  respiration  in 
muscle  thus  applies  to  liver  and  kidney  also. 

W.  McC. 

Metabolic  mechanism  and  nutrition  in  relation 
to  the  systematic  classification  of  man  as  herbi¬ 
vorous,  carnivorous,  or  omnivorous.  A.  Bicker 
and  L.  Gerez  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1936,  60,  996— 997).— A 

lecture.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  feeding  goats’  milk  to  rats.  W. 

Ochse  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  252 — 264;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1250). — Goat  milk  produced  in  rats 
disturbances  of  growth  processes  and  a  modified 
blood  picture,  frequently  with  hypochrome  anaemia. 

A.  G.  P. 

Growth  factor  required  by  chicks.  Essential 
nature  of  arginine.  A.  Arnold,  0.  L.  Kline,  C.  A. 
Elvehjem,  and  E.  B.  Hart  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936, 
116,  699—709;  cf.  Kline  et  al,  A.,  1934,  1417). — 
The  growth-promoting  factor  (I)  in  HzO-extracted 
liver  residue,  required  by  growing  chicks,  becomes 
H20-sol.  on  alkaline  hydrolysis.  (I)  is  arginine  (II) 
as  there  are  similar  responses  in  growth  when  (I)  is 
replaced  by  proteins  rich  in  (II)  and  by  (II)  salts. 
(II)  is  therefore  an  essential  NH,-aeid  for  growing 
chicks;  after  6  weeks  the  growth-promoting  effect 
decreases.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Bioassay  of  protein  supplements  fed  to  chicks. 
S,  F.  Cook  and  K.  G.  Scott  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  33,  167— 170).— When  fish  meal  (10— 
20%)  replaced  casein  or  skim  milk  in  an  otherwise 
adequate  diet  the  chicks  developed  aneemia,  haemor¬ 
rhages,  and  a  prolonged  blood-clotting  time. 

P.  G.  M. 

Relation  of  glycogen,  fat,  and  protein  to  water 
storage  in  liver.  A.  Kaplan  and  I.  L.  Chaikoff  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  663 — 683). — Determinations 
of  glycogen  (I),  fat  (II),  protein,  and  H20  in  the 
livers  of  depancreatised  and/or  hypophyseetomised, 
phloridzinised,  thyroid-fed,  and  normal  dogs  showed 
that  deposition  of  (I)  and  (II)  in  the  liver  is  not 
accompanied  by  measurable  amounts  of  H20.  Large 
amounts  of  (II)  in  liver  do  not  interfere  with  storage 
of  (I).  The  H20  content  of  the  liver  oc  a  definite 
protein-containing  fraction.  J.  N.  A. 

Digestibility  of  kao-liang.  C.  F.  Wang  (Chinese 
J.  Physiol.,  1936,  10,  645— 650).— The  coeffs.  of 


digestibility  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  in  a 
diet  consisting  mainly  of  kao-liang,  tested  on  four 
Chinese  accustomed  to  such  a  diet,  are  83-9,  92-3, 
and  99-5%,  respectively.  F.  A.  A. 

Determination  of  apparent  digestibility  of 
green  and  cured  grass  by  modified  procedures, 
J.  C.  Knott,  H.  K.  Merer,  and  R.  E.  Hodgson  (J 
Agric.  Res.,  1936,  53,  553— 556).— The  rapid  method 
of  Gallup  and  Kuhlmann  (A.,  1931,  868),  using  Si02 
in  food  and  feces  as  an  index  of  digestibility,  was 
difficult  of  application  owing  to  contamination  with 
dust  or  with  soil.  A  modification  of  Bergeim’s 
method  (A.,  1926,  1170),  using  Fe  as  an  index,  gave 
results  differing  significantly  from  those  of  standard 
practice.  The  passage  of  ingested  Fe  through  the 
digestive  system  of  ruminants  is  not  uniform. 

A.  G.  P. 

Biological  values  of  mixed  cereal  and  legume 
proteins.  T.  H.  Lan  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 10, 
637 — 643). — The  proteins  of  various  cereal-legume 
mixtures,  tested  on  rats  at  10%  level,  give  biological 
vals.  of  73 — 77.  A  mixture  of  com,  millet,  and  soya 
bean  gives  the  val.  73  (cf.  Adolph  and  Cheng  A 
1935,  1405).  F.  A.  A. 

Reproductive  capacity  of  female  rats  as 
affected  by  kinds  of  carbohydrates  in  the  ration. 
C.  H.  Whitnah  and  R.  Bogart  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1936, 
53,  527 — 532). — A  ration  containing  sucrose  was 
inadequate  for  normal  reproduction  even  when 
replaced  in  adult  life  by  a  normal  ration.  Ovarian 
abnormalities  in  these  animals  indicate  pituitary 
disturbance.  Rations  containing  lactose  and  starch 
permitted  normal  reproduction.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  added  purines  on  uric  acid  production 
by  isolated  tissues  of  tbe  rat.  II.  Borsook  and 
C.  E.  P.  Jeffreys  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33,  1 — 2). — The  intestinal  mucosa  and  liver  account 
for  most  of  the  uric  acid  production  from  added 
purines.  P.  q.  m. 

Urinary  creatine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
chlorine  during  fasting  and  alimentation,  (a) 
V.  Zagami.  (b)  V.  Zagami  and  V.  Capraro.  (c)  V 
Zagami  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936,  [vil.  23  629— 
635,  635 — 640,  700 — 706). — The  levels  in  rats  during 
periods  of  fasting  and  of  feeding  on  various  diets  are 
tabulated  and  discussed.  F.  0  II 


- *  — ~  oiccuauues  in  dogs. 

Late  effects  of  uranium  poisoning.  A.  N 
Richards,  B.  B.  Westfall,  and  P.  A.  Bott  (J  Biol 
Chem.,  1936,  116,  749— 755).— In  normal  dogs,  in- 
jeeted  inulm  and  creatinine  are  excreted  solely’  (by 
glomerular  filtration)  at  the  same  rate  with  respect 
to  their  concns.  in  plasma.  E.  A.  H.  R 

(A)  Metabolism  of  bromobenzene  in  growing 
dogs  and  mice  maintained  on  adequate  diets 
(B)  Synthesis  of  p-bromophenylmercapturic  acid 
by  fasting  growing  dogs .  J.  A.  Stekol  (Proc  Soc 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  115—119,  119—121).— 
(A)  Growing  dogs  and  mice  can  synthesise  »-bromo- 
phenylmercapturic  acid  (I)  from  PhBr.  (I)  is  present 
m  urine  as  long  as  the  neutral  S  remdihs  >  normal  - 
120 — 130  mg.  can  be  isolated  per  g.  of  PhBr  fed>to 
Dalmatian  pups. 
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(b)  Fasting  growing  dogs  can  synthesise  (I)  and  are 
capable  of  supplying  cystine  for  detoxication  purposes 
at  the  expense  of  tissue,  P.  G.  M. 

Metabolism  of  benzene,  anthracene,  and  phen- 
anthrene  in  adult  and  growing  dogs.  J.  A. 
Stekol  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  170 — 
171). — Ail  three  hydrocarbons  produce  an  increase  in 
urinary  glycuronates.  C6H6  and  phenathrene  increase 
the  neutral  S  of  the  urine,  whilst  C6H6  and  anthracene 
promote  ethereal  sulphate  formation.  P.  G.  M. 

Fat  metabolism.  S.  Skraup  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937, 
61,  65 — 67). — A  review. 

White  rats  as  experimental  animals  in  the 
study  of  the  soft-fat  problem.  H.  E.  Robinson, 
R.  E.  Gray,  and  R.  C.  Newton  (Food  Res.,  1936, 1, 
413 — 418).— Rats  show  body-fat  formation  parallel  to 
that  of  hogs  when  fed  on  similar  diets.  Saturated 
fats  tend  to  offset  the  effects  of  soya-bean  and  peanut 
oils  on  the  body  fat  of  rats.  P.  G.  M. 

Mechanism  of  carbohydrate  oxidation.  F. 
Dickens  (Nature,  1936,  138,  1057). — Evidence  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  first  stage  in  the  biological  oxidation 
of  carbohydrate  is  its  conversion  to  glucose-6-phos- 
phoric  acid  (or  Robison  ester),  which  is  oxidised  to 
6-phosphogluconic  acid  (I),  is  advanced.  Dehydro¬ 
genation  by  a  sp.  dehydrogenase  co-enzyme  system 
yields  6-phosphoketogluconic  acid,  which  is  then 
decarboxylated  by  different  routes  in  animal  tissues 
and  in  yeast.  Phosphohexonic  dehydrogenase,  isol¬ 
ated  from  yeast,  is  active  only  after  addition  of 
Warburg  oxidation  co-enzyme  and  yellow  enzyme, 
when  the  02  uptake  with  (I)  at  37-5°  is  theoretical  for 
dehydrogenation  to  ketogluconic  acid.  Indophenol 
oxidase  and  cytochrome  probably  take  part  in  bio¬ 
logical  oxidation  of  carbohydrate  by  this  system. 

L.  S.  T. 

Ketosis.  VIII.  Oxidation  of  ethyl  esters  of 
fatty  acids.  H.  J.  Deuel,  jun.,  L.  F.  Hallman, 
J.  S.  Butts,  and  S.  Murray  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936, 
116,  621 — 639;  cf.  A.,  1936,  235). — Administration 
of  Et  acetoacetate,  butyrate,  and  hexoate  to  fasting 
rats  caused  a  uniform  ketonuria  which  was  somewhat 
<  that  produced  by  the  Na  salts.  More  than  twice 
the  ketonuria  was  observed  after  feeding  Et  octoate, 
decoate,  laurate,  and  myristate,  and  an  even  greater 
amount  was  found  after  feeding  Et  palmitate  and 
stearate  (both  in  oil)  and  Et  oleate  without  oil. 
With  the  last  3  acids,  deeomp.  into  three  parts  capable 
of  producing  “  acetone  ”  bodies  probably  occurs, 
whilst  the  lower  acids  break  up  into  only  two  parts. 
No  appreciable  ketonuria  followed  administration  of 
Et  propionate,  valerate,  heptoate,  nonoate,  and  un- 
decoate.  Hexoic  and  butyric  acids  as  well  as  the 
odd-no.  C  acids  probably  break  down  chiefly  by 
^-oxidation,  whilst  the  even-no.  C  acids.  (8 — 14  C) 
are  degraded  by  S-  and  ^-oxidation.  COMe2  is  the 
only  important  ketone  found  after  administration  of 
higher  even-no.  C  acids.  J,  N,  A. 

Ketosis  in  primates.  W.  Goldfahb  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1936,  116,  787 — 791 ). — The  calc,  amounts  of 
COMe2  that  should  bo  excreted  by  phloridzinised 
monkeys,  assuming  a  ketogenic-antiketogenic  ratio 
of  2  :  1,  agree  with  the  amounts  recovered  in  the  urine. 


Complete  oxidation  of  ketogenic  substances  therefore 
probably  requires  the  simultaneous  oxidation  of  a 
definite  proportion  of  antiketogenic  foodstuffs. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Ketogenesis-antiketogenesis.  V.  Metabol¬ 
ism  of  ketones.  N.  L.  Edson  and  L.  F.  Leloir 
(Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2319 — 2332). — The  aerobic 
and  anaerobic  metabolism  of  ketones  in  rat,  pigeon, 
and  guinea-pig  tissues  is  investigated  by  means  of  the 
slice  technique.  AcCOzNa  and  fructose  accelerate 
the  anaerobic  disappearance  of  CH2Ac,C02H  (I)  in 
liver  but  have  no  marked  influence  in  other  tissues 
except  pigeon’s  kidney.  Malonate  (II)  and  hydr- 
oxymalonate  (III)  do  not  inhibit  oxidation  of 
0H-CHMe-CH2-C02H  (IV)  to  (I)  but  (II)  prevents 
aerobic  breakdown  of  (IV).  Since  (II)  also  acts  as  a 
sp.  inhibitor  of  succinic  dehydrogenase,  aerobic  meta¬ 
bolism  of  ketones  is  probably  linked  with  succinic 
acid  oxidation.  (Ill),  mesoxalate,  tartrate,  C204", 
and  NHS  cause  little  depression  of  respiration  and 
only  slightly  inhibit  the  disappearance  of  (I). 

P.  W.  C. 

Inhibition  of  lactic  acid  formation  in  the  cell 

by  oxygen.  A.  Hahn,  H.  Niemer,  and  H.  Heiting 
(Z.  Biol.,  1936,  97,  578— 581).—  A  prep,  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  present  in  muscle,  which  catalyses  the  02 
inhibition  of  lactic  acid  formation  (Hahn  and  Niemer, 
A.,  1936,  1017),  is  obtained  by  deproteinisation  of  a 
P04"'  extract  of  muscle  with  COMe2  followed  by  pptn. 
with  Ba(0Ac)2.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Non-specificity  of  the  chloride-impoverishing 
mechanism  of  small  intestine.  R.  C.  Ingraham 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33  ,  453—455).— 
In  dogs  in  which  the  [Br'J  in  the  blood-plasma  has 
been  increased  by  administration  of  NaBr,  Cl'  and 
Br'  placed  in  an  intestinal  loop  in  concn.  <  in  the 
plasma  move  from  the  intestine  into  the  blood. 

W.  McC. 

Toxic  action  and  excretion  of  iodide.  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Le  Chatelier.  0.  Eichler  (Arch,  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  184,  82 — 84). — Frogs  were  in¬ 
jected  each  with  10-7  c.c.  of  2JW-NaI  and  after  vary¬ 
ing  lengths  of  time  were  killed  and  analysed.  I' 
appeared  initially  to  be  absorbed  by  muscle  and  later 
slowly  eliminated.  Various  explanations  of  the 
variation  in  I'  content  of  blood,  urine,  and  muscle  are 
examined.  P.  W.  C. 

Water  balance.  I.  Excessive  oxygen  usage 
response  of  dehydrated  animals  to  water  and 
electrolytes.  II.  Anoxaemic  factor  in  water 
intoxication.  H.  A.  Davis  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1935,  33,  242—244,  245— 246).— I.  The  rise  in 
02  consumption  in  dogs  under  Na  barbital  anaesthesia 
following  the  administration  of  large  vols.  of  0-9% 
aq.  NaCl  is  greater  and  more  prolonged  in  animals 
suffering  from  anhydraemia  than  in  normals. 

II.  Changes  in  blood-haemoglobin,  blood-02,  and 
02  consumption  rate  following  administration  to  dogs 
of  excessive  quantities  of  0-9%  aq.  NaCl  or  5%  aq. 
glucose  suggest  that  symptoms  of  H„0  intoxication 
are  partly  the  result  of  anoxaemia.  W.  O.  K. 

Physiological  potency  of  dilute  traces.  (Sir)  J. 
Larmor  (Nature,  1936, 138, 929 — 930). — A  discussiop. 

L.  S.  T. 
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Oxidative  catalysis  in  the  living  cell.  P. 
Jo  y  et- Lave  kg  n  e  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1020 — 
1022). — Catalysis  of  intracellular  oxidation-reduction 
occurs  in  the  chondrioma  and  is  connected  with  the 
vitamin-/!  and  glutathione  content.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  X-rays  on  the  chemical  constitution 
of  [human]  blood.  A.  Jankovic  (Rep.  Ill  Congr. 
Slav.  Pharm.,  1934, 281—292). — The  concns.  of  chole¬ 
sterol,  Fe,  and  other  components  increase  during  the 
irradiation.  J.  J.  B. 

Reductions  in  irradiated  skin.  P.  Wels  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,184, 101 — 108). — Irradiation 
of  dead  or  live  pig’s  skin  led  to  increase  of  SH  groups 
and  of  reducing  power.  P.  W.  C. 

Liberation  of  biologically  active  substances 
from  the  cut  surface  of  nerve  during  physio¬ 
logical  or  artificial  stimulation.  I.  Action  on 
leech-muscle  preparations.  G.  Bergami,  G.  Can- 
toni,  and  T.  Gualtierotti  (Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital., 
1936,  8,  267 — 298). — The  properties  of  Ringer’s  or 
eserine-Ringer’s  solution  in  which  is' immersed  the 
freshly  cut  end  of  a  nerve  (in  situ)  stimulated  physio¬ 
logically  indicate  the  presence  of  a  substance  (I) 
resembling  acetylcholine  (II)  and  a  principle  antagon¬ 
istic  to  (II),  whilst  with  artificial  stimulation  there  also 
Qccurs  a  factor  which  sensitises  leech-muscle  preps, 
towards  (II).  (I)  is  differentiated  from  (II)  by  (II) 

being  unaffected  by  glucose  whilst  (I)  is  inactivated. 

F.  O.  H. 

Oxygen  consumption  of  developing  silkworm 
eggs  during  artificial  hatching.  J.  Fukuda 
(Proc.  Imp.  Acad.  Tokyo,  1936,  12,  269— 271).— The 
02  consumption  of  the  eggs  treated  in  five  different 
ways  (four  involving  use  of  HC1)  prior  to  incubation 
are  examined  at  various  periods  during  incubation 
and  the  results  are  discussed  :  HC1  treatment  increases 
the  ():>  consumption  in  the  developing  eggs. 

J.  W.  B. 

Pharmacological  action  of  deuterium  oxide. 
I.  Toxicity  and  symptoms.  Metabolic  rate. 
Water  exchanges.  H.  G.  Barbour  and  J.  Trace 
(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  460— 482).— 1 
c.c.  per  10  g.  per  day  of  99-5%  D20  causes  death  of 
white  mice  in  7  days,  when  the  body  is  40 — 50% 
saturated  and  H20  retention,  due  to  a  decreased  flow 
of  urine,  occurs.  After  4  days  the  body-temp,  and 
metabolic  rate  diminish.  The  high  vj  of  D20  appears 
to  impede  glomerular  filtration  and  is  a  factor  in 
D,0  poisoning.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  small  dosages  of  copper  on  blood 
formation.  J.  Somogyi  (Magyar  orvosi  Arch., 
1935,  36,  317—326;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1649).— 
Injection  of  CuS04  (in  isotonic  NaCl),  in  amounts 
<  1  -66  mg.  per  kg.  body-wt.,  increased  the  erythrocyte 
count  and  haemoglobin  content  of  rabbit’s  blood. 
Larger  proportions  had  an  inhibitory  action.  Bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  Cu  in  anaemia  etc.  were  not  increased  by 
simultaneous  administration  of  Fe.  A.  G.  P. 

Distribution  in  the  organs  and  elimination  of 
copper  following  intracardiac  injection  of  copper 
glycine  in  guinea-pigs.  E.  Lasausse,  L.  Frograix, 
and  C.  Poll::6s  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1936,  [viii],  24, 
489 — 499). — The  distribution  of  Cu  in  the  organs  of 


normal  and  pregnant  guinea-pigs  following  injection 
of  Cu  glycine  (equiv.  to  0-5 — 4-6  mg.  of  Cu)  is  tabul¬ 
ated.  The  faecal  elimination  of  Cu  was  >  that  in  the 
urine.  Modifications  of  the  method  (A.,  1936, 
536)  of  determining  Cu  when  Mg  and  Mn  are  present 
are  described.  F.  0.  H. 

Comparison  of  therapeutic  calcium  salts.  I. 
Minimum  lethal  dose  by  intravenous  route  of 
calcium  chloride,  lactate,  gluconate,  and  pyru¬ 
vate.  U.  Baldacci  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1936,  62, 
91 — 107).— The  min.  lethal  doses  in  rabbits  are 
0-0080,  0  0070,  0-0130,  and  0-0180  g.-oquiv.  per  kg., 
respectively.  F.  0.  H. 

Duodenal  activity.  W.  J.  R.  Camp  (J.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  393 — 401). — Excess  of  IC  in 
the  duodenal  cell  results  in  contraction;  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cell  by  a  reduction  process  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  excess  produced  at  the  cell  surface, 
a  relaxation  occurs.  KMn04  and  NaMn04  on  intra¬ 
venous  injection  inhibit  adrenaline  action,  due  to  their 
oxidising  properties  in  alkaline  solution  which  may 
be  neutralised  by  the  use  of  reducing  agents. 

H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  strontium  chloride  on  the  renal 
excretion  of  water  and  sodium  chloride.  F.  Frau 
(Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1936,  62,  77 — 90). — Intraven¬ 
ous  injection  of  small  doses  (<0  001  g. -equiv.  per 
kg.)  of  SrCl2  into  rabbits  increases,  whilst  that  of 
large  doses  diminishes,  the  excretion  of  H„Q  and  NaCl 
due  to  injection  of  hypertonic  aq.  NaCl.  F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  magnesia  dust  on  the  organism  of 
the  worker.  A.  Pleschtizer  (Arch.  Gewcrbepath. 
Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7,  8 — 22). — Exposure  of  man  to 
MgO  dust  increases  Mg,  Ca,  and  the  Mg/Ca  ratio  in 
the  blood-serum  and  decreases  haemoglobin. 

M.  A.  B, 

Liver-glycogen  after  [administration  of]  am¬ 
monium  lactate.  R.  Grant  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  1936,  [iii],  30,  V,  73— 85).— Glycogen  (I) 
was  deposited  in  the  livers  of  splenectomised  rats  when 
NH4  lactate  (II)  was  given  orally  after  a  24  hr.  fast, 
but  not  when  (II)  was  perfused  directly  into  the  portal 
circulation  under  otherwise  identical  conditions. 
With  splenectomised  cats,  deposition  of  (I)  following 
intraportal  administration  of  (II)  was  more  evident 
in  livers  with  a  moderately  high  fatty  acid  content 
than  in  those  with  normal  or  very  high  vals. 

J.  N.  A. 

Fixation  of  sulphonal  by  endrocrine  glands. 
M.  T.  RAgnier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
1041 — 1042). — Sulphonal  is  fixed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  adrenal  and  pituitary  glands. 

H.G  R. 

Action  of  organic  liquids  on  the  skin,  (a) 
H.  Oettel.  (b)  W.  Heubner  and  H.  J.  Oettel 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  183,  641 — 696 ; 
184,  77 — 80). — The  effect  of  applying  various  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  intact  human  skin  is  investigated. 
The  saturated  hydrocarbons  are  more  active  than  the 
unsaturated,  aldehydes  and  anhydrides  have  only 
slight,  and  alcohols,  ketones,  and  esj&nftno,  activity. 
The  more  quickly  a  substance  is  removed  by  the  blflod, 
the  less  is  its  activity.  P.  W.  C.1 
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Diffusion  of  halogenated  hydrocarbons  through 
the  skin.  P.  Schwander  {Arch.  Gewerbepath. 
Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7,  109—116). — C2H4CI2,  C2H3C13, 
C2H2CI4,  CUICL,  C2C16,  C2HC13,  C2CJ4,  EtBr,  EtI, 
and  CHBr3,  but  not  PbMe4  or  vinyl  esters,  penetrated 
the  skin  of  rabbits  and  were  detected  in  the  expired 
air.  C2H.,C13,  C2H2C14,  and  C2C10  caused  death. 
Compounds  with"b.p.  <80°  had  no  narcotic  effect; 
the  action  of  others  increased  generally  with  the  b.p. 

M.  A.  B. 

Diethylaminomethylbenzodioxan  (883  F.)  : 
physiological  examination  of  the  optical  iso- 
merides.  D.  Bo  vet  and  A.  Simon  (Bull.  Sci. 
Pharmacol.,  1935,  42,  466—473;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1656). — The  Z-isomeride  is  the  more  activo. 

A.  G.  P. 

Cell  metabolism  and  cell  division.  I.  Relation 
between  structures,  properties,  and  biological 
activities  of  nitrophenols.  G.  H.  A.  Clowes  and 
M.  Krahl.  II.  Stimulation  of  cellular  oxid¬ 
ation  and  reversible  inhibition  of  cell-division  by 
di-  and  tri-halogenophenols.  M.  E.  Krahl  and 
G.  H.  A.  Clowes  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1936,  20,  145 — 
171,  173—184;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1414).— (I)  The  res¬ 
piration  of  fertilised  eggs  of  Arbacia  pv/nctvlaia  is 
stimulated  by  small  concns.  of  various  nitrophenols 
(I),  the  optimum  for  4  : 6-dinitro-o-cresol  being 
4  x  10  6 AT,  when  the  02  consumption  is  increased 
about  300%.  Higher  concns.  of  (I)  diminish  res¬ 
piration,  often  to  <  normal.  At  or  about  the 
optimum  concn.,  cell  division  is  blocked;  this  action 
is  fully  reversible  over  a  wide  range  of  eonen.  Re¬ 
duction  products  of  (I)  show  much  lower  activities. 
Stimulation  of  respiration  and  the  block  to  cell  divi¬ 
sion  are  possibly  due  to  separate  factors.  There  is  an 
optimum  stage  in  the  mitotic  cycle  for  the  blocking 
effect.  The  effects  are  probably  not  due  to  the  (I) 
acting  as  oxidation-reduction  systems. 

II.  Di-  and  tri-halogeno-  and  mixed  nitrohalogeno- 
phenols  produce  similar  effects  to  those  of  the  (I), 
but  are  rather  less  active.  Monohalogenophenols, 
unlike  p-nitrophenol,  are  inactive,  but,  s-trihalogeno- 
phenols,  unlike  s-trinitrophenols,  are  active  {further 
evidence  against  an  oxidation-reduction  meohanism). 
These  halogonophonols  do  not  significantly  increase 
the  body-temp,  or  respiration  rate  of  rats  or  dogs. 

F.  A.  A. 

Stimulation  of  oxygen  consumption  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  cell  division  by  di- and  tri-balogenated 
phenols.  M.  E.  Krahl  and  G.  H.  A.  Clowes  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  477—478 ;  A.,  1935, 
1533). — In  fertilised  eggs  of  Arbacia  punctulaia  02 
consumption  is  stimulated  and  cell  division  is  revers¬ 
ibly  suppressed  by  2  :  4-di-  and  2:4:5-  and  2:4:6- 
tri-  but  not  by  2  : 6-di-halogenated  phenols.  The 
metabolic  rate  in  rats  and  the  body-temp  of  pigeons 
and  dogs  are  not  increased  bv  intravenous  injection 
of  2  :  4-C6H3Cl2‘OH.  *  W.  McC. 

Antagonism  between  acetylcholine  and  amyl 
nitrite  in  the  action  on  the  heart.  H  Fredericq 
(Arch.  int.  Physiol.,  1935, 41, 569 — 570 ;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1455). — No  antagonism  occurs.  A.  G.  P. 

'Role  of  the1  adrenaline-secretory  activity  of 
acetylcholine  in  its  action  on  the  blood-sugar. 


F.  Jourdan  and  P.  Galy  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936, 123,  902 — 904). — The  secretion  of  adrenaline  on 
intravenous  injection  masks  the  hypoglyesBmia  ob¬ 
served  on  intramuscular  injection.  H.  G.  R. 

Physiologically  active  substance  in  the  body 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  acetyl-  (3- 
methylcholine  chloride  by  iontophoresis.  W.  F. 
Alexander  and  A.  J.  Kotkis  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther., 
1936,  58,  439—453). — A  substance  similar  to  acetyl- 
(3-methylcholine  chloride  (I)  can  be  obtained  (1  part 
in  1  x  10s)  in  the  perfusate  from  the  limb  after  ionto¬ 
phoresis  with  (I)  but  is  not  observed  after  a  corre¬ 
sponding  treatment  with  aq.  NaCl.  H.  G.  R. 

Blood-amylase  response  to  acetyl-p-methyl- 
choline  chloride  in  pancreatectomised  dogs. 
L.  Tuchman,  A.  Schifrin,  and  W.  Antorol  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  142— 144).— The 
blood-amylaso  response  to  the  drug  is  not  elicited 
after  pancreatectomy.  P.  G.  M. 

Absorption  of  bile  acids  from  the  intestines. 
B.  Josephson  and  A.  Rydin  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30, 
2224 — 2228). — Aq.  Na  cholate  or  glycocholate,  in¬ 
jected  into  the  small  intestines  of  rabbits  and  cats 
after  laparotomy,  increases  the  bile  acid  content  of 
the  heart  blood  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  that  of  the 
portal  blood,  indicating  absorption  by  the  portal  vein. 
Absorption  by  the  lymph  vessels  does  not  occur, 
since  animals  jaundiced  by  ligature  of  the  bile  duct 
show  less  bile  acid  in  the  systemic  than  in  the 
portal  blood ;  moreover,  the  lymph  of  horses  contains 
no  cholic  acid,  even  after  injection  of  bile  salts  into 
the  intestine.  F.  A.  A. 

Liver  preparation  protecting  against  necrosis 
from  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  adminis¬ 
tration.  J.  C.  Forbes,  R.  C.  Neale,  and  J,  H. 
Scherer  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  402 — 
408). — The  prop,  of  material  active  by  injection  is 
described.  The  active  principle  is  not  choline, 
glucose,  or  the  pernicious  anajmia  factor. 

H.  G.  R. 

Pyramidone,  luminal,  and  similar  substances 
in  investigations  of  agranulocytosis.  Y,  Schil¬ 
ling  (Med.  Welt,  1935,  9,  1808—1809;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1657). — The  mechanism  of  the  action 
of  these  and  other  drugs  on  leucocytes  is  examined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Acute  narcotic  action  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
hydrocarbons.  I.  Effect  of  single  inspirations 
of  various  concentrations  of  benzine,  benzene, 
toluene,  and  xylene  on  rabbits  and  cats.  W.  E. 
Engelhardt  and  W.  Estler.  II.  Effects  of 
repeated  inspirations  on  white  mice.  W.  Estler 
(Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt.,  1935,  114,  249—260,  261—271 ; 
Chein.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1258). — I.  In  low  concns. 
CsHa  was  less  toxic  than  its  homologues,  and  in  high 
eonens.  its  toxicity  was  >  that  of  PhMe.  Rabbits, 
in  contrast  to  cats,  were  more  sensitive  to  PhMe  than 
to  xylene  (I).  Benzine  (II)  had  much  smaller 
effects. 

n.  Toxicity  increased  in  the  order  (II),  C6H6, 
PhMe,  (I).  A.  G.  P. 

Experimental  porphyrinuria  induced  by  nar¬ 
cotics.  W.  Laubender  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm., 
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1936, 184,  95). — Small  amounts  of  sulphonal  injected 
into  rabbits  cause  excretion  of  a  pigment  which 
although  a  porphyrin  precursor  is  not  either  copro- 
or  uro-porphyrin.  The  pigment  is  present  in  normal 
urine  in  small  amount  but  is  not  increased  by  inject¬ 
ing  .other  narcotics  such  as  veronal,  noctal,  and 
phanodorm.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  terminal  procedures  on  liver-glyco¬ 
gen.  W.  F.  Reindollar  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  33, 182— 183).— Evipal,  its  Me  derivative, 
or  phanodorm  does  not  depress  the  liver-glycogen  of 
the  rat  as  compared  with  decapitation.  P.  G.  M. 

[Pharmacology  of]  cyclopropane.  I.  Deter¬ 
mination  in  air,  water,  and  blood  by  means 
of  iodine  pentoxide.  II.  Concentrations  re¬ 
quired  in  air  and  blood  for  anesthesia,  loss  of 
reflexes,  and  respiratory  arrest  [in  dogs].  B.  H. 
Robbins  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  243 — 
250,  251 — 259). — I.  The  I205  method  is  adapted  for 
the  determination  of  cyclopropane  (I)  in  air,  H20,  and 
blood.  The  distribution  ratio  of  (I)  between  H20 
and  air,  and  blood  and  air,  is  determined. 

II.  Data  are  given.  The  average  distribution  ratio 
of  (I)  between  blood  and  air  in  vivo  is  0-492. 

E.  M.  W. 

Propylene  impurities.  Hexenes  and  hexanes. 
V.  E.  Henderson  and  A.  H.  R.  Smith  (J.  Pharm. 

Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  319 — 327). — Hexenes  produce 

an  unusual  type  of  anaesthesia  with  concns.  approx, 
equal  to  those  required  by  the  corresponding  hexanes. 

E.  M.  W. 

Effects  of  anaesthesia  on  the  autoxidation  of 
surviving  brain  tissue.  G.  A.  Emerson  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  171 — 177). — Glycogeno¬ 
lytic  anaesthetics  (Et20  etc.)  and  adrenaline  decrease 
the  rate  of  autoxidation  of  rat  brain  tissue.  Amytal 
inhibits  this  effect.  The  action  of  other  narcotics 
cannot  be  correlated  with  autoxidation.  P.  G.  M. 

Synthesis  of  local  anaesthetics  from  cytisine. — 

See  A.,  II,  80. 

Pharmacological  modification  of  bodily  per¬ 
formance  in  sport.  M.  Baur  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1936,  184,  51— 66).— A  lecture.  P.  W.  C. 

Changed  action  of  medicinal  substances  in 
hypertonic  solution.  W,  Haarmann  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  184,  95 — 97). — Whereas  injec¬ 
tion  into  a  rabbit  of  9  mgl  of  cocaine  per  kg.  led  to 
convulsions  lasting  3  min.,  the  same  injection  in 
hypertonic  Na2S04  into  the  same  rabbit  led  to  con¬ 
vulsions  lasting  19  min.  No  convulsions  were  ob¬ 
tained  on  replacing  Xa2S04  with  glucose  or  NaCl. 
1-3  mg.  per  kg.  of  picrotoxin  led  to  convulsions 
lasting  37  min.,  but  in  hypertonic  NaCl  only  2  min., 
whereas  in  NaOAc  or  Na2S04  it  caused  death.  With 
20  mg.  per  kg.  of  cardiazole,  convulsions  lasted  10 — 
15  min.,  but  were  entirely  absent  when  injected  in 
hypertonic  solution.  The  animals  withstood  double 
the  lethal  dose  of  morphine  when  injected  in  hyper¬ 
tonic  NaCl  or  glucose  solution  but  tolerated  less  than 
the  lethal  dose  in  NaOAc  +  Ca(0Ac}2.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  medinal  or  bromoural. 

P.  W.  C. 


Effect  of  normal  and  caffeine-free  coffee  on 

oxygen  consumption,  pulse  rate,  and  blood 
pressure  [of  men],  K.  Horst,  R.  J.  Willson,  and 
R.  G.  Smith  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  294 — 
304). — Coffee  increases  02  consumption,  and  slightly 
increases  blood  pressuro  and  pulse  rate.  Caffeine- 
free  coffee  has  negligible  but  irregular  effects. 

E.  M.  W. 

Pharmacodynamics  of  coffee  constituents. 
H.  Seel  (Med.  Welt,  1935,  9,  1422—1424;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1454). — Treatment  of  chlorogenic  acid 
(I)  by  Lendrich’s  method  does  not  lead  to  fission  into 
uinic  and  caffeic  acids,  although  a  change  is  pro- 
uced  in  (I)  and  can  be  detected  physicochomically 
and  pharmacologically.  The  “  changed  ”  acid  has 
less  physiological  activity.  A.  G.  P. 

Actions  of  diuretic  drugs  and  changes  in 
metabolites  in  cedematous  patients.  A.  B. 
Stockton  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1936,  58,  891 — 900). — 
The  increase  in  blood-Cl  preceding  diuresis  and  tho 
concurrent  increase  in  blood-  ana  urine-Cl  indicate 
that  both  metallic  (merbaphen,  salyrgan,  Na  Bi  tar¬ 
trate)  and  xanthine  (theophylline)  diuretic  drugs  act 
directly  on  the  tissues  in  general  and  not  only  on  the 
kidneys;  the  latter  mechanism  applies  to  digitalis 
diuresis  which  is  characterised  by  increased  urinary 
excretion  of  Cl  and  simultaneous  decreases  in  urine- 
and  blood-Cl  levels.  F.  O.  H. 

Action  of  extracts  of  shepherd's  purse  [on 
animals].  L.  Buttorini  and  P.  Marangoni  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim,,  1934,  9,  240 — 243;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1258). — The  extracts,  injected  intraven¬ 
ously  into  rabbits,  lowered  blood  pressure  but  caused 
no  reversal  of  the  action  of  adrenaline.  There  was  no 
influence  on  pregnancy.  A.  G.  P. 

Natural  coumarins  and  their  action  on  fish. — 
See  A.,  II,  29. 

Pharmacological  action  of  conessine  and  Iso- 
conessine. — See  A.,  II,  39. 

Absorption  of  y-strophantkin  by  the  liver. 
M.  Kiese  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  184,  99 — 
100). — The  amount  of  strophanthin  (I)  absorbed  was 
calc,  from  the  difference  of  the  lethal  doses  for  the 
heart-lung  and  the  hearfc-lung-liver  preps,  of  dogs. 
When  (I)  was  infused  into  tho  vena  cava  sup.  tho 
absorption  was  1-53  and  into  the  portal  vein  in  10 
times  the  concn.  was  3-09  X  10~6  g.  per  g.  of  liver. 

P.  W.  C. 

Synthetic  derivatives  of  /e-strophanthidin.  W. 
Neumann  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  184, 
100 — 101). — The  pharmacological  activity  of  30  esters 
of  strophanthidin  with  org.  acids  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  natural  glucoside.  Some  of  the  esters 
exceeded  the  aglucone  in  activity  on  the  isolated  frog’s 
heart  and  in  rabbits  hut  they  were  leas  active  in  cats. 

P.  W,  C. 

Assay  of  atropine  by  the  isolated  frog’s  heart. 
W.  Schmid  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  184, 
68). — By  pretreatment  with  atropine  (I)  and  subse¬ 
quent  administration  of  acetylcholine;  reproducible 
results  are  obtained  for  1Q~7  g.  of  (I)  with  an  accuracy 
of  ±10 — 15%.  p.  w.  G. 
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Chronic  morphine  poisoning  in  dogs.  VI. 
Effect  of  increasing  tissue  oxidations  by  dinitro- 
phenol  on  the  excretion  of  morphine  in  tolerant 
and  non-tolerant  dogs.  0.  H.  Plant  and  D. 
Slaughter  {J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  417 — 
427). — The  excretion  of  morphine  is  markedly  de¬ 
creased  in  non-tolerant,  but  unaffected  in  tolerant, 
dogs.  H.  G.  R. 

Fate  of  hydroxydimorphine  following  intra¬ 
venous  injection.  B.  Drevon  and  A.  Richard 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,,  1936,  123,  964—967).— 
The  alkaloid  rapidly  disappears  from  the  blood  (of 
dogs)  and  is  found  principally  in  the  vascular  tissues. 

H.  G.  R. 

Colour  reactions  for  cardiac  glucosides. — See 
A.,  II,  52. 

Anthelmintics.  I.  Anthelmintic  action  of 
alantolactone.  S.  Ozeki,  M.  Kotake,  and  K. 
Hayasi  (Proc.  Imp.  Acad.  Tokyo,  1936,  12,  233 — 
234). — When  freed  from  higher  terpenoid  substances 
alantolactone,  from  the  root  of  Inula  helenium,  L., 
has  only  a  slightly  bitter  taste  and  no  emetic  action. 
It  is  less  toxic  and  has  greater  anthelmintic  properties 
than  has  santonin  (0-1%  is  effective  in  16  hr.  and  2 
days,  respectively).  J.  W.  B. 

Fatal  poisoning  by  sodium  nitrite.  T.  A.  C. 
McQuiston  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1153— 1154).— Three 
fatal  cases  resulting  from  food  eaten  with  NaNOa 
instead  of  NaCl  arc  recorded.  L.  S.  T. 

Distribution  of  inhaled  mercury.  W.  Wirth 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936, 184,  91 — 92). — Dogs 
after  breathing  air  containing  60 — 145  Xl0~6  g.  of  Hg 
per  cu.m,  for  2-5 — 8-5  hr.  were  killed  and  the  Hg 
contents  of  the  organs  determined.  The  lung-Hg 
was  initially  increased  by  30 — 40,  the  kidney  by  5 — 10, 
and  brain  by  6  times.  After  stopping  inhalation,  the 
lung  concn,  decreased  quickly  and  was  about  3  times 
normal  after  3  weeks.  In  the  same  time  kidney  and 
liver  conens.  wore  not  decreased.  P.  W.  C. 

Minimum  fatal  doses  of  selenium,  tellurium, 
arsenic,  and  vanadium.  K.  W.  Frank e  and  A.  L. 
Moxon  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  454--159). 
— The  min.  fatal  doses  in  mg.  per  kg.  for  rats  by 
intraperitoneal  injection  were :  Se  3-25 — 3-50  as 
Na2Se03,  5-25— 5  75  as  Na2Se04;  Te  2-25—2-50  as 
Na,TeO„  20—30  as  Na2Te04;  As  4-25—4-75  as 
NajjHAsOa,  14—18  as  Na2HAs04 ;  V  4—5  as  NaVO, ; 
Mo  >160  as  (NH4)eMo,024.  H.  G.  R. 

Toxicity  of  food  containing  selenium  :  effect 
on  rats.  H.  E.  Munsell,  G.  M.  De  Vaney,  and 
M.  H.  Kennedy  (U.S.  Dept.  Agric.  Tech.  Bull.,  1936, 
No.  534,  25  pp.). — The  threshold  lethal  dose  of  Se  for 
rats  was  13 — 18  p.p.m.  in  the  diet.  Wheat  containing 
smaller  proportions  of  Se  adversely  affected  growth 
and  reproduction.  Storage  of  Se  in  the  body  is  not 
cumulative.  Se  injury  persisted  after  the  toxic  diet 
had  been  discontinued  and  nearly  all  Se  had  been 
eliminated.  A.  G.  P. 

Toxicity  of  rhodium.  O.  H.  Plant  (J.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58  ,  428-430).— The  toxicity  of 

RhCl3  is  low  in  rats,  rabbits,  dogs.  H.  G.  R. 
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Action  of  tobacco  enzyme  on  rutin  and  other 
phenols.  C.  Neuberg  and  H.  Kobel  (Enzymologia, 
1936,  1,  177 — 182). — Enzyme  preps  give  the  typical 
brown  colour  of  fermented  tobacco.  E.  D.  Y. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  carbonic  an- 
hydrase.  F.  J.  Philpot  and  J.  St.  L.  Philpot 
(Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2191 — 2193). — A  modification 
of  the  method  of  Brinkman  (J.  Physiol.,  1933,  80, 
171)  is  described.  F.  A.  A. 

Chemical  and  biochemical  dehydrogenation  of 
aa'-dideuterosuccinic  acid. — See  A.,  II,  48. 

Nicotine  inhibition  of  oxidation  and  ferment¬ 
ation.  G.  F.  Gause  (Nature,  1936,  138,  976). — 
Hydronicotine  and  not  rf-nicotine  is  responsible  for 
the  inhibition  of  oxidations  previously  reported  (A., 
1936, 1416).  L.  S.  T. 

Apricot  seeds  as  a  source  of  dehydrogenases. 
C.  Gurchot  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33, 
285 — 287). — Of  various  plant  materials  tested,  the 
apricot  seed  skins  were  the  richest  in  dehydrogenase. 

W.  0.  K. 

Dehydrogenase  systems.  H.  von  Euler  (Arkiv 
Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  15,  6  pp.).— A 
preliminary  study  of  the  role  of  co-enzymes  and 
inhibitors  on  dehydrogenations  in  heart  and  skeletal 
muscle.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Mechanism  of  enzyme  action.  XIV.  De¬ 
hydrogenation  by  Fusarium  Uni,  Bolley.  0.  T. 
Rotini,  E.  Dammann,  and  F.  F.  Nord  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1936,  288,  414 — 420 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  896).— The 
dehydrogenation  of  alcohols  by  F.  Uni  results  in  the 
production  of  AcOH  and  succinic  acid,  the  final  pro¬ 
duct  being  either  lactic  (by  decarboxylation)  or 
tartaric  acid.  Thus  F.  Uni  contains  a  zymase, 
phosphatase,  and  dehydrogenase.  F.  O.  H. 

Enzymic  degradation  of  polyvinyl  alcohol. 

E.  Dammann,  F.  E.  M.  Lange,  M.  A.  Bredig,  and 

F.  F.  Nord  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  421^428).— 

The  action  of  F.  lini  on  the  alcohol  (cf,  preceding 
abstract),  during  which  C02  is  liberated,  is  not 
accompanied  by  changes  in  yj,  rate  of  diffusion, 
or  X-ray  pattern ;  hence  no  fission  in  the  mol.  chain 
occurs.  F.  0,  H. 

Lactucarium.  I.  G.  Schlenk  and  H.  Graf 
(Arch.  Pharm.,  1936,  274,  537— 542).— Lactucin 
has  no  pharmacological  action ;  it  may  be  a  degrad¬ 
ation  product  of  the  juice.  The  fresh  or  dried  juice 
of  Lactuca  virosa  oxidises  in  air.  It  contains  an  oxid¬ 
ase,  inactivation  of  which  at  80°  stabilises  the  juice. 
If  the  juice  is  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  an  aq.  layer  separ¬ 
ates;  this,  when  dried  by  atomisation  at  2  mm., 
gives  a  pale  yellow,  H20-sol.,  stable  powder,  which 
contains  all  the  activity  of  the  fresh  juice.  R.  S.  C. 

Aldehyde-reductase  in  milk  and  the  influence 
thereon  of  copper  and  of  bacterial  activity.  W. 
Ritter  (Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  1935,  49,  873 — 
886 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1740). — Small  quantities 
of  Cu  inhibit  the  enzyme,  especially  in  long-period 
pasteurisation.  Certain  organisms  restrict  this 
action  of  Cu.  H202  injures  the  enzyme  :  metol  and 
quinol  do  not  diminish  the  time  of  decolorisation. 
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Chemistry  of  catalase.  H.  Tauber  and  I.  S. 
Kleiner  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  391 — 
392). — Liver- catalase  (I)  (ox,  rabbit,  rat)  is  not  split 
into  two  inactive  components  by  dialysis  against 
0-liV-  or  0-01Ar-HCl  but  is  inactivated  by  digestion 
with  trypsin.  Digested  (I)  mixed  with  (I)  inactivated 
by  H2S  or  KCN  is  not  re-activated  on  incubation. 
No  re-activation  occurs  on  adding  human  plasma, 
ovalbumin,  or  milk  to  digested  (I).  W.  McC. 

Activation  by  heat  of  the  catalase  of  fat.  J. 
Bodnar  and  J.  Bartfai  (Baubach)  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1936,  244,  225 — 228). — The  activity  of  the 
catalase  of  fresh  pig’s  fat  (taken  in  winter)  is  increased 
62 — 112%  by  heating,  the  optimal  duration  of  heating 
and  temp,  being  respectively  2  hr.  and  42°.  With  fat 
taken  in  summer,  the  optimal  temp,  is  31°  and  the 
increase  in  activity  is  28%,  whilst  with  cell-free  aq. 
extract  of  the  fat,  the  vals.  are  45°  and  31%,  respect¬ 
ively.  W.  McC. 

Cellulase  from  the  slug ,  Limax  ft  a  i  us ,  Linnaeus . 
W.  W.  Tribby  and  E.  B.  Carmichael  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  42 — 14). — The  optimum 
pa  for  this  enzyme  was  5-0  in  OAe'  buffers.  It  was 
present  in  aq.  or  saline  extracts  of  the  liver  and  in  the 
gastrointestinal  contents  but  not  in  the  stomach 
or  intestinal  walls.  P.  G.  M. 

Composition  of  dried  meat  of  the  sea-ear  ; 
glycogenase  of  the  fresh  sea-ear  ( Haliotis  gig- 
antca,  6m.).  K.  Kondo  and  S.  Shinano  (J.  Agric. 
Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1936,  12,  1221 — 1226). — Dried 
sea-ear  contains  H20  35 — 38,  glycogen  10%,  and  pro¬ 
tein.  Glycogenase  occurs  in  fresh  sea-ear. 

E.  M.  W. 

Acer  saccharum.  Amylases  of  maple  sap  and 
their  buffering  power.  E.  Bois  and  A.  Nadeau 

(Canad.  J.  Res.,  1936,  14,  B,  373— 380).— The  di¬ 
alysed  extract  of  enzymes  from  maple  sap,  acidified 
with  0  01N-HC1  has  been  submitted  to  electrometric 
titration  with  0  OlN-NaOH  using  a  differential  Sb 
electrode.  The  curve  connecting  pa  and  the  “  buffer¬ 
ing  power  ”  l  —  AmjApH  (Am  —  g.-equiv.  of  re¬ 
actant  added  per  litre)  (cf.  Koppel  et  al..  A.,  1914,  i, 
1105)  has  minima  at  pa  4-6 — 4-9  and  6-5 — 6-7,  thus 
confirming  the  earlier  conclusion  (A.,  1935,  658) 
regarding  the  presence  of  two  amylases,  termed 
sucro-  and  cellobio-genic,  respectively.  J.  W.  B. 

Koji-amylase.  Y.  Tokuoka  (J.  Agric.  Chem. 
Soc.  Japan,  1936,  12,  1185 — 1202). — The  extraction 
of  amylase  (I)  from  koji  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
presence  of  neutral  salts  in  the  H20.  Extraction  with 
H20  removes  maltase  (II).  Subsequent  extraction 
with  NaCl  yielded  (Il)-free  (I).  In  sake-mash  fer¬ 
mentation  (I)  is  adsorbed  on  steamed  rice. 

E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  hormones  and  bios  extracts  on 
amylase  activity.  H.  J.  Bremner  and  R.  H.  Clark 
(Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1936,  fiii],  30,  III,  145 — 
148). — Insulin,  parathyroid  and  pituitary  extracts, 
and  acetylcholine  have  no  effect  on  the  hydrolysis  of 
starch  by  malt  diastase  at  pa  5  0.  Adrenaline  (0  001 — 
0-01  mg.  per  c.c.)  causes  inhibition,  but  nas  no  effect 
in'  physiological  concns.  Bios  I,  IIA  and  IIB  to¬ 
gether,  or  I  +  IIA  stimulate  diastatic  activity,  which 


increases  with  increasing  concn.  IIB  or  IIB  +  IIA 
have  little  effect,  but  IIB  potentiates  the  activity  of 
I  +HA.  J.  L.  D. 

Rates  of  digestion  of  starches  and  glycogen 
and  the  bearing  on  chemical  constitution.  II. 
Liver-amylase.  G.  E.  Glock  (Biochem.  J.,  1936, 
30,  2313 — 2318). — COMe2-extracted  and  dried  liver 
preps,  of  rat,  cat,  rabbit,  and  pig  in  P04"'  buffer  at 
pB  6-4  always  had  maltase  activity.  Rat  and  ox 
sera  were  also  active  but  cat  and  rabbit  sera  were 
inactive.  In  the  case  of  pig  liver  only  was  there 
quant,  conversion  into  glucoso  (I),  the  reaction  being 
inhibited  by  glycerol.  Maltose  (II)  was  the  sole  end 
product  with  cat,  rabbit,  and  perfused  rat  liver  preps. 
Unperfused  rat  liver  produced  (II)  in  the  early  stages 
but  this  was  gradually  converted  into  (I)  as  digestion 
proceeded.  The  reducing  power  of  rat  (perfused  and 
unperfused)  and  cat  liver  preps,  showed  a  steady 
decrease  from  17  to  42  hr.  duo  to  reversal  of  enzymic 
activity.  P.  W.  C. 

Enzymic  reactions  in  heavy  water.  II. 
Deuterium  and  the  hydrolysis  of  starch.  D.  L. 
Fox  and  R.  Craig  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935, 
33,  266 — 269). — Starch,  the  labile  H  of  which  has 
been  exchanged  for  D  by  heating  with  D20,  is  more 
rapidly  hydrolysed  by  amylase  from  the  muscle  of 
Mytilus  califomianus  than  is  ordinary  starch. 

W.  0.  K. 

Decomposition  of  d-fructose-6-phosphoric 
acidtod-arabonic  acid-5-phosphoric  acid  and  the 
enzymic  scission  of  the  latter. — See  A.,  II,  52. 

Hydrolysis  and  synthesis  of  cholesteryl  esters 
in  the  animal  organism.  P.  E.  Simula  and  T. 
Kalaja  (Suomen  Kem,,  1936,  9,  B,  27 — 28). — 
Pulped,  or  aq.  extracts  of,  blood,  plasma,  serum, 
liver,  spleen,  brain,  and  adrenal  of  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
and  swine  were  incubated  for  1 — 3  days  at  37°  in 
presence  of  PhMe.  With  sera  synthesis  of  cholesteryl 
esters  (I)  sometimes  occurred  and  in  no  case  was 
hydrolysis  observed.  Hydrolysis  of  (I)  was  observed 
with  liver  of  horse,  cow,  and  swine,  and  spleen  and 
brain  of  cow.  Adrenal  showed  no  hydrolysis  and 
synthesis  in  some  cases.  The  factors  determining 
the  reactions  are  discussed.  R.  S.  B. 

Esterase  activity  of  human  blood-plasma. 
B.  Vahlquist  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  1935,  72,  133 — 
160 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1641). — Hydrolysis  of 
acetylcholine  by  plasma  is  effected  by  the  same 
enzyme  which  hydrolyses  tributyrin.  The  esterase 
is  not  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  vegetative  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  body.  A.  G.  P. 

Asymmetric  hydrolysis  of  esters  by  enzymes. 
XI.  Simultaneous  action  of  human  pancreas- 
lipase  and  liver-esterase  on  a  racemic  ester.  E. 
Bamann,  C.  Feichtner,  and  W.  Salzer.  XII. 
Stereochemical  specificity  of  human  pancreas- 
lipase.  E.  Bamann  and  C.  Feichtner  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1936,  288,  310—314,  315— 316).— XI.  The  sp. 
hydrolysis  of  dl- Et  mandelate  (I)  by  liver-esterase  is 
partly  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  active  pancreas- 
lipase.  The  concomitant  inhibitory  influence  of 
liberated  EtOH  and  change  in  substrate  composition 
are  discussed. 
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XII.  The  optical  specificity  of  the  lipase  in  hydro¬ 
lysing  (I)  is  independent  of  the  initial  concn.  of  sub¬ 
strate  (cl.  Ammon  and  Tabor,  A.,  1934,  218). 

F.  O.  H. 

Inhibition  of  the  hydrolysis  of  butyrylcholine 
perchlorate  by  serum  in  presence  of  geneserine. 
E.  J.  Bozonnet  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123, 
920 — 922). — Geneserine  inhibits  the  action  of  serum- 
esterase  since  the  hydrolysis  of  both  acetyl-  and 
butyryl-choline  is  inhibited.  H.  G.  R. 

Specificity  of  aspartase.  A.  I.  Vlrtanen  and 
T.  Laine  (Suomen  Kern.,  1936,  9,  B,  28).— The  NH3 
obtained  by  the  action  of  aspartase  on  di-aspartic 
acid  corresponded  with  the  amount  of  1-acid  present, 
in  confirmation  of  previous  work.  R.  S.  B. 

Specificity  of  aspartase.  K.  P.  Jacobsohn  and 
M.  Soares  (Enzymologia,  1936,  1,  183 — 190). — 
Crotonic  acid  and  Et  fumarate  are  unaffected  by 
aspartase  of  “  resting  ”  B.  coli.  The  enzyme  effects 
addition  of  NH3,  NH2OH,  and  N2H4  at  the  double 
linking  of  fumaric  acid.  With  NH2OH  amino- 
hydroxysuccinic  acid  is  formed  E.  D.  Y. 

Stereochemical  specificity  of  aspartase.  K.  P. 
Jacobsohn  and  F.  B.  Pereira  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936, 123,  611 — 613). — Equiv.  amounts  of  NH4’ 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  aspartase  on  1-aspartate 
and  on  a  solution  of  the  racemate  containing  an  equiv. 
amount  of  the  Z-isomeride.  H.  G.  It. 

Metal  ion  activation  in  enzymic  catalysis. 
Arginase. — See  A.,  I,  89. 

Urease  activity  of  germinated  seeds.  A. 
Venkatasubban,  R.  Karnad,  and  N.  N.  Dastur- 
(Proc.  Indian  Acad.  Sci.,  1936,  4,  B,  370—375).— 
Urease  activity  in  extracts  of  germinated  seeds  is  >  in 
those  of  resting  seeds.  In  powdered  seeds  resting 
forms  yielded  the  more  active  product.  Germination 
effects  the  solubilisation  of  the  desmo-enzyme  present 
in  resting  seeds.  A.  G.  P. 

[Failure  of]  enzymes  to  hydrolyse  diketopiper- 
azine  carboxylic  acids.  E.  Waldschsiidt-Leitz 
and  M.  Gartner  (Z.  physiol.  Chom.,  1936,  244,  221 — 
224).— 2  :  5-Diketopiperazine-3  :  6-diace  tic  acid  and 
2  5-diketopiperazinepropionic  acid  were  not  hydro¬ 
lysed  by  various  proteinase  and  peptidase  preps. 

Comparison  of  antitryptic  activity  of  egg-white 
with  its  capacity  to  produce  a  characteristic 
nutritional  disorder.  H.  T.  Parsons  [with  E. 
Kelly]  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  685— 690).— The 
pellagra-like  syndrome  due  to  egg-white  is  not  attri¬ 
butable  to  its  content  of  antitrypsin.  J.  N.  A. 

Activation  of  partially  purified  pepsinogen. 
H.  Holter  and  J.  H.  Northroe  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  72 — 75). — During  activation  at 
Pa.  4  there  is  a  parallel  increase  of  N  nob  pptd.  by 
CCiyCOJI  at  80°.  Pepsinogen  cannot  be  activated 
by  trypsin  or  papain.  P.  (J.  M. 

Magnesium-activated  leucyl  peptidase  of  ani¬ 
mal  erepsin.  M.  J.  Johnson,  G.  H.  Johnson,  and 
W.  H.  Peterson  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  515— 
526).— Pig  erepsin  contains,  besides  an  aminopoly- 
peptidaso  (Waldschmidt-Leitz),  a  leucyl  peptidase 


(I),  which  can  be  separated  by  pptn.  with  COMe2  and 
then  with  EtOH.  (I)  hydrolyses  leucyl-  and  alanyl- 
diglycino  and  glycyl-leucylglycine,  but  not  tri-  or 
tetra-glycine.  Its  activity  depends  on  the  presence 
of  Mg" ;  it  thus  differs  from  the  aminopolypeptidase 
of  Aspergillus  parasiticus.  Erepsin  contains  a  further 
dipeptidase.  F.  A.  A. 

Proteolytic  activity  of  pancreatic  juice,  trypsin, 
and  erepsin.  C.  Lauresco  (Arch.  int.  Physiol., 
1935,  42,  169—182;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1643).— 
Fission  of  protein  by  active  juice  occurs  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  extents :  ovalbumin  75,  casein  and  edestin  55, 
gelatin  50,  glia  din  45%.  The  resistance  of  the  last 
two  named  is  associated  with  their  proline  and  glut¬ 
amine  contents.  A.  G.  P. 

Specificity  of  proteinases.  S.  Akabori  and  S. 
Takase  (Proc.  Imp.  Acad.  Tokyo,  1936,  12,  242 — 
244). — Neither  diketopiperazine-acetic,  m.p.  217 — 
218°,  [a]?  0°  (lit.  m.p.  270°)  [Et  ester,  m.p.  207— 
207-5°  (lit.  m.p.  211°)],  nor  -propionic  acid,  m.p. 
222—223°  (lit.  m.p.  225°),  [«]£  +15-09°  [Et  ester, 
m.p.  176 — 178°  (lit.  m.p.  140°)],  undergoes  fission  with 
pure  trypsin  or  trypsin-kinase  at  pH  7-7,  or  with  papain 
at  pR  5  (cf.  Ishiyama,  A.,  1933,  723).  J.  W.  B. 

Secretion  of  bacterial  proteases  and  their 
dependence  on  pa.  G.  Gorbach  and  E.  Perch 
(Enzymologia,  1936,  1,  191 — 198). — Young  cultures 
of  B.  ftuorescens  and  B.  pyocyaneus  produce  in  the 
culture  medium  (preferably  peptone)  a  bacterium  auto- 
lysing  proteinase  (I)  (optimum  pa  7-0).  A  peptidase 
(optimum  pB  8-4)  remains  in  the  cells.  The  mol.  size 
of  (I)  from  B.jlxiorescens  is  <  that  of  the  peptidase. 

E.  D.  Y. 

Enzyme  action.  I.  Determination  of  pepsin 

and  trypsin  in  yeast.  M.  Hecht  and  H.  Civin 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  477— 488).— Yeast  con¬ 
tains  a  pepsin  acting  at  pa  1  -8,  best  obtained  by  lysis 
by  Et20.  The  enzyme  is  unstable,  being  inactivated 

on  dilution.  F.  A.  A. 

Absorption  spectra  of  dihydropyridine  com¬ 
pounds.  E.  Haas  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  123— 
125). — Acidification  of  dihydro-njeotinamide  meth- 
ioaide  and  -di-  and  -tri-phosphopyridine  nucleotide  is 
accompanied  by  formation  of  an  absorption  band  at 
300  mu  which  is  permanent  if  0-002%  of  NaHS03  is 
present.  The  bearing  of  this  phenomenon  on  the 
co-enzyme  action  of  CSHSN  nucleotide  is  discussed. 

F.  0.  H. 

Co-enzyme  systems  of  carboxylase.  H.  Al¬ 
bers  and  A.  Schneider  (Naturwiss.,  1936,  24,  794). — 
Two  substances  can  function  as  co-enzymes  for  di¬ 
alysed  yeast  carboxylase;  one,  of  unknown  com¬ 
position,  is  activated  further  by  P04"'  but  not  by 
Mg",  and  the  other,  adenylic  acid  (I),  by  both 
P04"'  and  Mg".  The  former  is  the  more  potent. 
(I)  can  be  replaced  by  cozymase- (II)  inactivated  by 
alkali,  but  not  by  (II)  itself.  Both  holo-enzymes  are 
inhibited  by  the  MeCHO  produced,  the  inhibition 
being  partly  reversed  in  the  presence  of  glucose. 

E.A.H.R. 

Action  of  cozymase  as  the  specific  eo -enzyme 
of  laptic  dehydrogenase  from  heart  muscle. 
E.  Adler,  H.  von  Euler,  and  H.  Hellstrom  (Nature, 
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1936,  138,  968 — 969). — The  co-enzyme  of  lactic 
dehydrogenase  is  identical  with  that  of  alcohol 
dehydrogenase  and  therefore  with  cozymase.  Di- 
hydrocozymase  can  act  as  the  prosthetic  group  of 
lactic  dehydrogenase  in  the  reduction  of  AcC02H 
to  lactic  acid.  L.  S.  T. 

Participation  of  adenylic  acid  and  cozymase  in 
phosphorylation.  H.  von  Etjler  and  E.  AdleR 
(Arkiv  Komi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  12,  6 
pp.). — The  dependence  of  the  rate  of  fermentation 
by  apozymase  on  the  amount  of  adenylic  acid  (I) 
added  shows  that  (I)  functions  as  a  P04"'  carrier 
between  phosphopyruvic  acid  and  glucose.  Cozymase 
(II)  and  (II)  inactivated  by  alkali  are  more  active 
carriers  than  (I).  This  function  of  (II)  is  probably 
connected  with  a  group  similar  to  (I).  By  chromato¬ 
graphic  purification  of  (II)  preps,  of  moderate  purity, 
a  second  co-enzyme  is  obtained,  which  may  be  ident¬ 
ical  with  the  Warburg  co-enzyme  from  red  blood 
cells.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Enzymic  mechanism  of  oxidation-reduction 
processes  in  fermentation  and  glycolysis.  H. 
von  Euler  and  E.  Adler  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min., 
Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  16,  6  pp.). — A  discussion  of 
the  suggested  mechanism  of  alcoholic  fermentation 
by  the  coupling  of  the  triose  phosphate  and  alcohol 
dehydrogenases  with  flavin  enzyme  (I)  and  cozymase 
(II).  CH0-CH(0H)"CH2'0'P0(0H)2  dehydrogenase  is 
contained  in  the  EtOH  ppt.  of  yeast  maceration 
juice.  It  requires  the  co-operation  of  (I)  and  (II) 
for  its  action.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Pentosephosphoric  acid  from  cozymase.  F. 
Schlenk  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936,  12,  B, 
No.  17,  4  pp.). — Cozymase  (I)  gives  pentosephosphoric 
acid  (II)  on  acid  hydrolysis.  The  yield  of  (II)  proves 
that  both  carbohydrates  in  (I)  are  pentoses.  The 
pentose  is  probably  d-ribose.  Measurements  of  the 
rate  of  hydrolysis  of  (II)  indicate  that  it  is  a  mixture 
of  ribose-3-  and  -5-phosphoric  acids.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Nicotinamide  from  cozymase.  H.  Albers, 
F.  Schlenk,  and  H.  von  Euler  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min., 
Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  21,  3  pp.).— The  low  N  vals. 
recorded  for  the  picrolonate  of  nicotinamide  isolated 
from  cozymase  and  the  Warburg  co-enzyme  from  red 
blood  cells  (cf.  Warburg  et  al.,  A.,  1935,  121;  Euler 
et  al.  A.,  1936,  245)  are  due  to  EtOH  of  crystallisation. 

E.A.H.  R. 

Action  of  ultra-violet  light  on  cozymase. 
H.  von  Euler  and  F.  Schlenk  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min., 
Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  19,  5  pp.).— Ultra-violet 
irradiation  of  cozymase  (I)  destroys  its  fermentation 
activating  powers,  but  its  activity  as  a  P04"'  carrier 
is  retained.  The  rate  of  inactivation  decreases  with 
increasing  (I)  concn.  The  action  of  ultra-violet 
light  is  compared  with  that  of  alkali  (cf.  following 
abstract).  E.A.  H.  R. 

Behaviour  of  cozymase  to  alkali.  F.  Schlenk 
and  H.  von  Euler  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1936, 
12,  B,  No.  20,  5  pp.). — Hydrolysis  of  cozymase  with 
dil.  NaOH  gives  nicotinamide  and  a  substance  (I) 
captaining  (probably)  1  mol.  of  adenine,  2  ‘tools,  of 
pentose,  and  2  of  H3P04.  (I)  retains  its  poWeF  as  a 

P04"'  carrier  but  not  as  a  H  carrier.  E.  A.  H.  R. 


Cozymase.  F.  Schlenk  and  H.  von  Euler 
(Naturwiss.,  1936,  24,  794 — 795). — A  possible  struc¬ 
ture  for  cozymase  based  on  its  monobasicity  and 
the  results  of  alkaline  hydrolysis  is  suggested. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Non-replaceability  of  cozymase  in  the  enzymic 
formation  of  lactic  acid.  0.  Meyerhof  and  P. 
Ohlmeyer  (Naturwiss.,  1936,  24,  741 — 742). — The 
reaction,  triosephosphoric  acid  +  AcC02H  ->■  phos- 
phoglyceric  acid  +  lactic  acid  (I)  proceeds  slowly 
in  presence  of  muscle  extract  (containing  F')  dialysed 
for  15  hr.,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  Mg"  has  been 
added,  and  is  markedly  accelerated  by  addition  of 
adenylic  acid  (II).  When  dialysis  is  continued 
for  36 — 48  hr.  no  (I)  is  formed  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  (II).  Alkali-inactivated  cozymase 
(III)  (cf.  Euler  and  Gunther,  A.,  1935,  1278)  is  like¬ 
wise  ineffective,  but  (III)  itself  completely  restores 
the  rate  of  formation  of  (I).  Much  more  (III)  is 
required  for  max.  activity  in  the  absence  than  in  the 
presence  of  (II).  The  disappearance  of  AcC02H 
runs  parallel  with  the  formation  of  (I).  Probably 
(III)  cannot  be  replaced  by  (II)  in  the  oxido-reductive 
phase  of  (I)  formation.  This  result  is  similar  to  that 
previously  obtained  for  the  yeast  fermentation  re¬ 
actions.  W.  0.  K. 

Physiological  re-oxidation  of  reduced  yellow 
enzyme.  H.  Theorell  (Biochem.  Z,,  1936,  288, 
317 — 328). — The  kinetics  of  the  reactions  between 
mol.  02,  eytochrome-c  (I),  and  the  respiratory 
enzyme  system  of  Warburg  and  Christian  indicate 
that  the  reduced  (dihydro-)  co-enzyme  reacts  with 
the  yellow  enzyme  (II)  to  give  co-enzyme  (III)  and 
reduced  (dihydro-)  (II)  which  can  bo  oxidised  by 
Fe'" ;  oxidised  (I)  oxidises  reduced  (II)  but  not  (III) 
(cf.  A.,  1935,  1277).  Tho  alternative  mode  of  oxid¬ 
ation  of  reduced  (II),  i.e.,  by  the  02  normally  present 
in  the  cell,  is  shown  to  be  negligible  by  the  practically 
completo  absence  of  formation  of  H202.  The  physio¬ 
logical  role  of  (II)  is  discussed.  F.  0,  H. 

Physico-chemical  characteristics  of  the  yellow 
respiratory  enzyme.  R.  A.  Kekwick  and  K.  0. 
Pedersen  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2201 — 2205). — 
Sedimentation  velocity  and  diffusion  data  indicate 
that  the  yellow  enzyme  (I)  of  Warburg  and  Christian 
has  mol.  wt.  approx.  80,000.  Agreement  of  this  val. 
with  that  from  determinations  of  flavin  indicates  that 
(I)  has  one  flavin  group  per  mol.  Electrophoretic 
data  give  pa  5-22  as  the  isoelectric  point.  F.  A.  A. 

Lacto-mannitic  enzymes.  IV.  Influence  of 
the  medium  on  the  fermentation  of  glucose  and 
fructose.  V.  Boloato  (Annali  Chim.  AppL,  1936, 
26,  423—427 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  628).— If  the  medium  is 
maintained  at  pu  7 — 8,  glucose  and  fructose  yield  the 
same  products  of  fermentation,  viz.,  lactic  acid, 
AcOH,  EtOH,  and  C02.  L.  A.  0’N. 

Leucocyte  phosphatases.  N.  Fiessinger  and 
F.  Boyer  (Enzymologia,  1936,  1,  172 — 176). — 
Leucocytes  from  oxalated  plasma  and  exudates  have 
a  monophosphoesterase  activity  >  that  of  serum. 

E.  D.  Y. 

Plant  phosphatases.  II.  Activation  of  taka- 
phosphoesterase  by  substances  of  similar  con- 
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stitution.  E.  Bamann  and  W.  Salzer  (Biochem.  Z., 
1936,  288,  299 — 300). — The  activation  of  the  phos- 
phoesterase  of  Aspergillus  oryzce  by  citric  acid  also 
occurs  with  other  acids  with  -C0-C02H  or 
-CH(0H)-C02H.  F.  0.  H. 

Preparation  of  phosphoglyceric  and  glycero- 
phosphoric  acids  by  decomposition  of  hexose 
diphosphate  by  yeast.  A.  Hahn,  H.  Ottawa,  and 
E.  Mbhler  (Z.  Biol.,  1936,  97,  573— 577).— Phospho¬ 
glyceric  (I)  and  glycerophosphoric  acid  (II)  were 
prepared  from  the  fermentation  mixture  of  Vercellone 
and  Neuberg  (A.,  1935,  1418).  After  removal  of  the 
yeast  the  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  aq.  NH3  and 
P04"'  is  pptd.  by  Mg(0Ae)2.  (I)  and  (II)  are  pptd. 
from  the  filtrate  by  Pb(OAc)2.  The  Pb  salts  are 
decomposed  by  H2S  and  (I)  is  pptd.  as  the  acid  Ba 
salt.  (II)  is  again  pptd.  as  the  Pb  salt,  and  after 
decomp,  with  H2S  is  pptd.  as  the  quinine  salt.  (I) 
also  gives  a  quinine,  salt  (m.p.  199°).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  temperature,  variety  of  juice,  and 
method  of  increasing  sugar  content  on  maximum 
alcohol  production  by  Saccharomyces  ellipsoid- 
eus.  L.  Hohl  and  W.  Y.  Cruess  (Food  Res.,  1936, 
1,  405 — 411). — Tomato  juice  attained  the  highest 
EtOH  content  (15-1%)  by  “straight  fermentation” 
and  grapefruit  juice  (17-8%)  by  “  syruped  ferment¬ 
ation.”  Grape  juice  is  superior  to  pure  sugars  in 
syruping  the  fermentation.  EtOH  formation  is  max. 
at  20 — 22°  and  decreases  rapidly  at  30 — 37°. 

P.  G.  M. 

Transformation  of  furfuraldehyde  by  ferment¬ 
ing  yeast.  P.  Liang  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244, 
238—240;  cf.  Lintner  et  al.,  A.,  1911,  ii,  816).— The 
substance  believed  to  be  a-furyl  trimethylene  glycol 

yields  furfuraldehyde  (I)  and  MeCHO  on  oxidation 
with  Pb(OAc)4  and  hence  is  as-furyl  methyl  glycol 
(II)  which  with  COMe2  and  P205  yields  the  iso propyl- 
idene  derivative,  b.p.  193-5— 194-5°/712  mm.  Prob¬ 
ably  (II)  is  produced  during  the  fermentation  from 
the  condensation  product  of  (I)  and  MeCHO  by 
hydrogenation.  W.  MeC. 

Action  of  4-quinolinepyruvic  acid  on  yeast. 
C.  Netjberg  and  G.  Minard  (Enzymologia,  1936,  1, 
161 — 167). — Decarboxylation  of  AcC02H  by  yeast 
and  yeast  extracts  is  unaffected  by  4-quinolinepyruvic 
acid  (I).  The  Na  salt  inhibits.  (I)  stimulates  C02 
production  from  glucose.  E.  D.  Y. 

Trehalose  and  yeast.  I.  K.  Myrback  and 
B.  Ortenblad  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  329—337). 
— Press-yeast  (except  from  brewer’s  bottom  yeast) 
contains,  in  addition  to  trehalose  (I),  small  amounts 
of  a  more  complex  carbohydrate.  The  rate  of 
fermentation  of  (I)  by  freshly  prepared  dried  yeast 
and  Lebedev’s  yeast-juice  is  approx.  25%  of  that  of 
glucose  (II) ;  with  old  dried  yeast,  the  rates  are  equal. 
Apo-  and  co-zymase  ferment  (I).  The  fermentation 
characteristics  of  (I)  and  (II)  are  compared. 

,  F.  O.  H. 

Trehalose  formation  in  cell-free  alcoholic 
fermentation.  H.  Sobotka  and  M,  Holzman 
(Enzymologia,  1936,  1,  168— 171).— Glucose  meta¬ 
bolised  by  Lebedev  juice  is  only  partly  oxidised  to 
C02.  A  non-reducing,  strongly  dextrorotatory  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  trehalose  is  formed.  E  D  Y 


Zygosaccharoniyces  pini,  a  new  species  of 
yeast  associated  with  bark  beetles  in  pines. 
E.  C.  Holst  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1936,  53,  513 — 518). — 
The  yeast  is  described.  Among  the  common  sugars 
only  glucose,  fructose,  and  mannose  are  fermented. 

A.  G.  P. 

Preparation  of  crude  bios  V,  and  its  influence 
on  the  reproduction  of  certain  micro-organisms. 
M.  E.  Elder  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1936,  [iii], 
30,  III,  89—97;  cf.  A.,  1936,  522).— Tannin  ppts. 
bios  V  from  tomato  juice  together  with  traces  of  bios 
IIA  and  IIB  which  have  no  effect  on  the  reproduction 
of  S.  cerevisice ;  boiling  Ca(0H)2  destroys  V,  which  is 
completely  adsorbed  on  C.  S.  valbyensis  does  not 
reproduce  in  presence  of  crude  V  and  IIA,  or  crude 
IIB,  but  does  so  with  inositol  and  crude  IIB ;  IIA 
favours  the  process.  With  crude  bios  V  and  “  bios 
V  reagent  ”  [i.e.,  bios  V  treated  with  Ca(OH)2  and 
with  the  Ca  removed],  the  crop  of  S.  cerevisice  is 
and  that  of  S.  valbyensis  a  little  >  when  V,  inositol, 
IIA,  and  IIB  are  used,  showing  that  some  other 
unknown  constituent  is  concerned  in  the  reproduction 
of  these  organisms.  Bios  V  is  determined  by  its 
effect  on  the  reproduction  of  yeast  in  presence  of 
excess  of  bios  V  reagent  if  the  organism  count  (24  hr.) 
is  <  1300.  A  method  for  obtaining  MeOH  solutions 
of  V  from  tomato  juice  is  described.  EtOH  trebles 
the  yield  of  yeast  in  presence  of  V  and  Y  reagent  (cf. 
A.,  1922,  i,  501).  MeOH,  PrsOH,  and  glycerol  have 
no  effect.  Bios  requirements  of  various  organisms 
for  rapid  reproduction  are  described ;  their  individu¬ 
ality  in  this  respect  is  apparent.  J.  L.  D. 

Wildier’s  bios.  W.  L.  Miller  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  1936,  [iii],  30,  III,  99 — 103). — Tomato  juice, 
treated  with  tannin  and  Pb  acetate,  contains  70%  of 
the  original  bios.  Norite  removes  IIB,  which  is  eluted 
with  COMe2-aq.  NH3 ;  treatment  of  the  eluent  with 
Hg  and  Cu  acetates,  MeOH,  and  BuOH  affords  a 
prep,  of  IIB.  The  solution,  freed  from  IIB,  is  treated 
with  Gu  and  Hg  acetates  and  then  contains  80%  of 
the  original  IIA.  The  yeast  crop  in  media  containing 
glucose,  salts,  inositol,  and  IIB  is  much  increased 
when  p-alanine  (cf.  A.,  1936,  896)  and  y-Meucine, 
alone  of  many  NH2-acids,  are  added.  The'  properties 
of  IIA  are  probably  due  to  these  acids.  J  .  L.  D. 

Preparation  of  galac  yeast.  G.  W.  Kirby  and 
L.  Atkin  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  511—513).— 
The  prep,  of  a  galactose-containing  medium  from 
lactose  is  described;  bakers’  yeast  grown  on  this 
medium  yields  galac  (i.e.  galactose-fermenting)  yeast. 

F.  A.  A. 

Transformation  of  lactic  acid  by  moulds.  T. 
Cintzyszcz  and  R.  Schillak  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288, 
359 — 368). — All  the  moulds  examined  (species  of 
Penicittium,  Dermatium,  Monilia,  Rhizopus ,  Asper¬ 
gillus,  and  Mucor)  utilise  lactic  acid  (I)  (as  Ca  salt) 
with  production  of  EtCO?H,  AcOH,  PrC02H,  MeCHO, 
and,  except  most  species  of  Aspergillus,  HC02H. 
With  some  moulds,  citric  acid,  EtOH,  or  COMe2  is 
formed.  The  moulds  were  divisible  into  three  groups 
according  to  their  mode  of  metabolising  (I)  and  to  the 
resultant  end-products.  F.  O.  H.t, 

Biocliemistry  of  micro-organisms.  LII.  Isol¬ 
ation,  properties,  and  constitution  of  tefrestric 
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acid  (ethylcarolic  acid),  a  metabolic  product  of 
Penicillium  terrestre,  Jensen.  J.  H.  Birkinshaw 
and  H.  Raistrick  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2194 — 
2200). — Three  different  strains  of  P.  terrestre,  Jensen, 
produce  from  Raulin-Thom  glucose  medium  a  mono¬ 
basic  acid  (I),  CuH1404,  m-P-  89°,  Mwei  +61-1°  in 
H20.  On  acid  hydrolysis  it  yields  C02  and  acetoin 
as"  well  as  a  lactone  shown  to  be  1  -hexolaclone,  b.p. 
219°  (uncorr.),  [oc]sJai  — SS-ll”.  Hence  (I)  is  an  ethyl¬ 
carolic  acid  and  its  hydrate  is  a-(Z-y-hydroxy-ra- 
hexoyl)4-y-methyltetronic  acid.  F.  A.  A. 

ESect  of  synthetic  vitamin-/?!  on  a  micro¬ 
organism.  W.  H.  Schopfer  (Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges., 
1936,  54,  559 — 660).— Synthetic  -Bx  produces  the 
same  growth-stimulating  effect  on  Phycomyces  as  do 
natural  preps.  A.  G.  P. 

Cation  antagonism  in  cultures  of  Saprolegnia. 
F.  Moreau  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  809 — 811 ;  cf. 

A. ,  1936,  1149). — KCl-MgClj  and  KCl-CaCl2  mixtures 
were  less  toxic  to  the  organism  than  equiv.  solutions 
of  either  salt  alone.  For  each  mixture  there  is  a 
definite  proportion  at  which  toxic  effects  arc  min. 
Antagonism  is  very  marked  between  K’  and  Ca". 

A.  G.  P. 

Composition  of  beetroot  tumours  caused  by 

B.  tumefaciens.  A.  Berthelot  and  G.  Amoureux 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  942 — 944). 

H.  G.  R. 

Glutathione  and  ascorbic  acid  content  of 
beetroot  tumours  caused  by  B.  tumefaciens. 
A.  Berthelot  and  G.  Amoureux  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  944 — 946). — The  contents  of 
glutathione  and  ascorbic  acid  are  increased  in  the  in¬ 
fected  tissue.  H.  G.  R. 

Optical  properties  of  fermentation  lactic  acids. 
V.  Action  of  acetone-butyl  alcohol-producing 
organism  on  optically  active  lactic  acids.  H. 
Katagiri  and  K.  Kitahara  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1936,  12,  1217—1220;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1419).— 
Cl.  acelobutylicum  causes  raeemisation  of  lactic 
acids  by  the  action  of  racemiase.  E.  M.  W. 

Biological  properties  of  Bacterium  typhi 
fiavum.  I.  Malex  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  i936, 
123,  923— 925).— The  organism  belongs  to  the  coli- 
typhoid  group  and  more  closely  resembles  the 
saprophytes.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  variable  quantities  of  asparagine 
and  glycerol  on  the  growth  of  bovine  B.  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  on  the  pa  of  cultures  in  Sauton's 
medium.  R.  K.  Goyal  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936, 123,  871 — 873). — The  max.  growth  is  obtained 
with  0-5%  of  asparagine  (I)  or  6%  (vol.)  of  glycerol 
(II).  With  concns.  of  (I)  between  0-1  and  0-5%  the 
culture  remains  acid  but  above  this  val.  becomes 
alkaline.  Cultures  containing  0-5 — 1%  of  (II)  be¬ 
come  alkaline.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  salts  on  bacteria.  M.  Ingram  (Rep. 
Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1935,  53 — 57). — The  respiration  of 
certain  micrococci  and  bacilli  is  increased  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  >005if-NaCl,  and  diminished  by  >30-05 M. 
No  difference  was  observed  in  the  behaviour  of  Organ¬ 
isms  tolerating,  and  those  not  tolerating,  high  concns. 


of  salt.  NaNOj  decreased  the  02  uptake,  being  itself 
reduced  to  NaN02.  E.  C.  S. 

Neutralising  action  of  adrenaline  hydro¬ 
chloride  on  tetanus  toxin  in  vitro.  R.  Boiseau 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  1077—1078). 

H.  G.  R. 

Ultracentrifugal  crystallisation  of  tobacco 
mosaic  virus  protein.  R.  W.  G.  Wyckoff  and 
R.  B.  Corey  (Science,  1936,  84,  513). — A  cryst. 
virus  protein  is  directly  obtained  when  the  juice  of 
plants  infected  with  the  tobacco  mosaic  disease  is 
centrifuged  at  25,000  r.p.m.  The  X-ray  pattern  is 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  protein  prepared 
from  the  juice  by  chemical  means.  L.  S.  T. 

Liquid  crystalline  substances  from  virus- 
infected  plants.  F.  C.  Bawden,  N.  W.  Pirie,  J.  D. 
Bernal,  and  I.  Fankuchen  (Nature,  1936,  138, 
1051 — 1052). — By  further  purification  of  the  cryst. 
protein  possessing  the  properties  of  tobacco  mosaic 
virus  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1562)  the  protein  in  aq.  solution 
(concn.  >2%)  separates  into  a  lower  liquid  cryst. 
layer  and  an  upper  layer  which  shows  anisotropy  of 
flow.  The  liquids  form  gels  on  drying,  and  X-ray 
analysis  shows  a  common  pattern  corresponding 
with  a  repeat  unit  of  3  X  22-2  ±  0-02  A.  in  the  cryst., 
liquid,  and  gel  stages;  hexagonal  close-packing  is 
indicated  in  the  gel  stage,  and  parallel,  charged, 
rod-like  mols.  in  the  solution.  The  length  of  the  mols. 
is  >1000  A.  and  the  width  approx.  0-1  of  the  length. 
This  gives  a  min  mol.  wt.  in  agreement  with  Sved- 
berg’s  estimate  of  17  X  10s.  These  rods  are  probably 
the  virus  particles.  L.  S.  T. 

Immunology  of  mosaic  diseases.  IV.  Effects 
of  acetone,  lead  subacetate,  barium  hydroxide, 
aluminium  hydroxide,  trypsin,  and  soils  on  the 
antigenic  property  of  tobacco  mosaic  juice.  T. 
Matsumoto  and  K.  Somazawa  (J.  Soc.  Trop.  Agric. 
Taiwan,  1934,  6,  671 — 682). — Serological  tests  witii 
partly  purified  virus,  freed  from  accretions  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  appropriate  reagents,  showed  that  the 
antigenic  property  of  the  mosaic  juice  persisted  for  the 
duration  of  infectivity.  Although  trypsin  destroys 
the  infectivity  of  the  virus  only  when  the  latter  is 
treated  with  COMe2  previous  to  contact  with  the  en¬ 
zymes,  the  antigenic  property  remains  unimpaired 
in  COMe2-treated  and  control  juices. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Ultrafiltration  of  the  virus  of  equine  encephalo¬ 
myelitis.  J.  H.  Bauer,  H.  R.  Cox,  and  P.  K. 
Olitsky  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  378— 
382). — The  virus  passes  through  collodion  membranes 
having  average  pore  diameter  66  mg  but  not  through 
those  of  60  mu.  W.  McC. 

Second  form  of  the  virus  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  G.  Pyl  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  244, 
209 — 217). — The  naturally  occurring  virus  is  stable 
in  neutral  solution  only  but  is  irreversibly  converted 
by  acid  and  alkali  into  a  second  infectious  form 
stable  only  in  acid  and  alkaline  solution.  The  con¬ 
version  probably  consists  in  an  alteration  of  the  virus 
itself  and  not  in  an  alteration  of  accompanying 
material.  The  viruses  of  smallpox  and  chicken  chol¬ 
era  do  not  behave  analogously.  W.  McC. 
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Ultrafiltration  and  approximate  dimensions  of 
the  virus  of  Nicholas-Favre  disease.  C.  Leva- 
nm,  M.  Paic,  and  D.  Krassnoff  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol..  1936,  123,  1018 — 1050). — With  increasing 
virulence  a  decrease  in  size  was  observed,  that  of  the 
most  virulent  strain  being  1 00 — 140  mu. 

H.  G.  R. 

Approximate  size  of  the  standard  (Paris)  virus 
of  rabies  and  the  virus  of  street  rabies  of  dogs. 
C.  Levaditi,  M,  Paic,  and  D.  Krassnoff  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  866— 868).— Ultra- 
filtration  curves  give  an  approx,  particle  size  of  140 — 
210  and  160 — 240  mu  for  the  two  viruses,  respective!}7. 

H.  G.  R. 

Propagation  of  rabies  virus  in  tissue  culture 
and  the  successful  use  of  culture  virus  as  an 
antirabic  vaccine.  L.  T.  Webster  and  A.  D.  Clow 
(Science,  1936,  84,  487 — 188). — Cultivation  of  rabies 
virus  in  tissue  culture  is  described.  When  used  as 
a  vaccine,  the  culture  virus  protects  mice  against 
“  street  rabies  ”  virus.  After  a  single  peritoneal 
injection  dogs  remain  healthy  and  produce  neutralis¬ 
ing  antibodies  in  their  sera  against  the  homologous 
“  street.  ”  virus  strain  within  14  days.  L.  S.  T. 

Preservation  of  viruses  with  saturated  sodium 
chloride  solution.  F.  C.  Lrx,  T.  J.  Kurotschktx, 
and  C.  Y.  Berxaradsky  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp,  Biol. 
Med.,  1935,  33,  332 — 334). — Rinderpest  virus  suffers 
no  attenuation  during  4  weeks’  contact  with  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  potency  of  vaccine  virus  decreases  in  5 
weeks’  contact  to  almost  the  same  extent  as  does 
the  virus  in  glycerol.  The  potency  of  dysentery 
Shiga  bacteriophage  preserved  in  the  solution  for 
>3  months  is  400  times  that  of  untreated  virus. 

W.  McC. 

Purification  of  bacteriophage  and  a  respiratory 
pigment  in  Escherichia  coil  communis.  K, 
Meyer.  R.  Thompson,  D.  KsoRAZo.and  J.  W.  Palmer 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  129—133).— 
A  method  of  purification  is  described.  A  violet-red 
pigment,  characteristic  of  the  strain,  was  isolated 
by  way  of  t  he  phosphotungstate  from  a  O-OoJV-NaOH 
extract  of  CGMea-dried  bacteria.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  ps  on  heat-inactivation  of  bacterio¬ 
phage.  A.  P.  Krkuger  and  E.  J.  Scribxer  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  21— 23). — Heat- 
inactivation  of  bacteriophage  is  minimal  at  p%  7-5  and 
is  characteristic  of  protein  denaturation  as  in  the 
case  of  some  enzymes.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  sublethal  doses  of  monochromatic 
ultra-violet  radiation  on  bacteria  in  liquid 
suspensions.  A.  Houa.es der  and  J.  T.  Curtis 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33.  61—62). — 
The  growth  of  irradiated  cultures  is  retarded  but 
on  completion  of  growth  the  same  no.  of  organisms 
is  present  as  in  the" control.  p.  G.  M. 

Freezing  and  death,  of  bacteria.  R.  B.  Haixes 
(Rep-  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1935, 31— 34).— The  death  rate 
of  B.  pyoeyaru-us  in  the  frozen  state  is  at  a:  max.  at 
—2s.  Staphylococcus  aureus  and  the  spores  of  various 
organisms  for  the  most  part  survive  rapid  freezing 
to  —70s.  Other  vegetative  cells  vary  in  their  re^ 
sistance  to  this  treatment.  ’  E.  C.  S. 


Effect  of  pure  ozone  on  bacteria.  R.  B.  Haines 
(Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1935,  30 — 31). — Growth  of 
B.  coli  in  Nelson's  medium  is  retarded  by  4  p.p.m. 
of  03  in  the  atm.  and  prevented  by  10  p.p.m.,  the  03 
being  admitted  simultaneously  with  inoculation. 
When  growth  is  established,  >200  p.p.m.  are  needed 
to  arrest  it.  E.  C.  S. 

Resistance  of  bacteria  and  embryonic  tissue  to 
germicides.  VI.  Iodine  trichloride.  A.  J.  Salle 
and  A.  S.  Lazarus  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1936,  33,  8 — 9). — IC13  is  relatively  non-toxic  to  chick 
heart  tissue  but  is  >  twice  as  toxic  to  Staphylococcus 
aureus ,  the  toxicity  index  being  04.  P.  G.  M. 

Resistance  of  bacteria  and  of  embryonic  tissue 
to  germicides.  VII.  Potassium  mercuric  iod¬ 
ide.  A.  J.  Salle  and  A.  S.  Lazarus  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  393—395;  cf.  preceding  ab¬ 
stract). — KaHgT,!  is  much  more  toxic  than  PhOH 
to  S.  aureus  and  to  heart  tissue  of  the  chick  embryo. 

W.  McC. 

Inhibitory  action  of  sodium  citrate  on  the 
bactericidal  power  of  human  blood.  A.  Grim- 
berg,  S.  Muterjulch,  and  E.  Agasse-Lafont 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1045 — 1048). — 
Whilst  2%  of  Na  citrate  partly  inhibits  the  growth 
of  coliform  bacilli,  3%  inhibits  the  bactericidal  power 
of  the  blood.  H,  G.  R. 

Mode  of  action  of  p-aininobenzenesulphon- 
amide  and  prontosil  in  haemolytic  streptococcal 
infections.  L.  Colebbook,  G.  A.  H.  Buttle,  and 
R.  A.  Q.  O’Meara  (Lancet,  1936,  231, 1323—1326).— 
p-NH2-C6H4-SO?-NH2  (I)  has  a  bacteriostatic  and 
bactericidal  action  against  small  numbers  of  haemo¬ 
lytic  streptococci  in  culture  medium  and  in  blood. 
Prontosil  (II)  is  active  only  after  reduction.  After 
injection  of  (I)  or  (II),  the  blood  of  man  or  animals 
is  bactericidal  to  haunolvtic  streptococci. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  acids  on  carbocyclic  antiseptics. 

F.  W.  Hartjlax  and  V.  Schellixg  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  469 — 171). — The  bactericidal 
effect  of  amyltricresol  and  similar  compounds  is 
increased,  frequently  greatly,  by  addition  of  tannic 
acid  or  HC1  (at  pR  2 — 3),  compounds  effective  against 
certain  groups  of  bacteria  only  often  being  made 
effective  against  all  groups.  W.  McC.  ^ 

Photodynamic  action  of  methylene-blue  on 
bacteria.  T.  Tuxc  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1935,  33,  328 — 330). — The  bactericidal  action  of 
saturated  aq.  methylene-blue  in  ordinary  eleetric 
light  varies  widely  with  the  micro-organism  used, 
the  resistance  of  Gram-negative  organisms  being 
apparently  >  that  of  Gram-positive.  W.  McC. 

Protein  metabolism  in  experimental  adrenal 
insufficiency.  S.  Thaddea  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1936, 184,  105 — 107). — In  cats  after  bilateral 
adrenalectomy,  the  blood-residual  N  is  increased, 
the  increase  being  reversed  by  simultaneous  injection 
of  ox  hormone  (pancortex).  Urinary  N  excretion 
is  decreased  after  extirpation,  the  effect  being  also 
reversed, on  administration  of  hormone.  P.  W.  CL 

Sodium  and  water  metabolism  in  relation  to 
disturbances  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  after 
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adrenalectomy.  F.  Verzar  and  L.  Laszt  (Nature, 
1936,  138,  844). — In  rats  the  selective  absorption 
of  glucose  (I)  is  inhibited  after  adrenalectomy,  and 
ingestion  of  (I)  produces  loss  of  Na‘  and  H20  into  the 
intestine  with  consequent  diarrhoea.  The  effect  may 
be  lethal,  but  can  bo  prevented  by  simultaneously 
giving  Na  salts.  The  results  may  be  related  to  that 
previously  observed  (A.,  1936,  1567)  with  vitamin-B2 
on  adrenalectomised  animals.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  continuous  intravenous  injections  of 
adrenaline  in  Addison’s  disease.  A.  Baudouin, 
E.  AzIsrad,  and  J.  Lewin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936, 123,  858 — 859). — No  increase  in  blood  pressure 
was  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Adrenal  cortex  and  fat  transport.  F.  Verzar 
and  L.  Laszt  (Biochom.  Z.,  1936,  288,  356 — 358). — 
The  depletion  of  fat  from  the  liver  of  P-poisoned  rats 
(A.,  1936,  1018)  is  prevented  (and  the  liver-fat  may 
increase  to  twice  the  normal  val.)  by  administration 
of  adrenal  cortex  hormone,  flavinphosphorie  acid, 
or  yeast  preps.  F.  O.  H. 

Adrenal  cortex  and  fat  absorption.  L.  Laszt 
and  F.  Verzar  (Biochem.  Z„  1936,  288,  351 — 355). — 
That  diminished  fat  absorption  in  adrenalectomised 
rats  is  reinstated  by  administration  of  adrenal  cortex 
hormone  (I)  is  confirmed  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1018).  The 
rate  of  absorption  is  not  increased  above  normal  levels 
by  (I)  in  either  normal  or  adrenalectomised  rats. 
The  action  of  flavinphosphorie  acid  preps.  (vitamin-B2) 
resembles  that  of  (I).  F.  O.  H. 

Test  for  adrenal  cortex  hormone  and  ascorbic 
acid  in  guinea-pigs  treated  with  diphtheria  toxin. 
W.  Herbrand  (Endokrinol.,  1935,  16,  236 — 237; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1247 — 1248). — Injection  of 
“  pancortex  ”  with  ascorbic  acid  prevented  death 
of  toxin-treated  animals.  Standardised  treatment 
permits  determination  of  the  hormone.  A.  G.  P. 

Use  of  pituitary  stains  :  numerical  ratios  in  the 
anterior  epithelium  :  reciprocal  relations.  A.  L. 
Burgdorf  (Endokrinol.,  1935,  16,  148 — 160;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1247). — Relations  between  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  acidophile,  primary,  and  basophile  cells 
are  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  the  carbohydrate-metabolism  hor¬ 
mone  of  the  anterior  pituitary  on  the  saturated 
and  unsaturated  fatty  acids  of  the  liver.  K.  J. 
Anselmino,  G.  Efkemann,  and  F.  Hoffmann  (Z. 
ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  44 — 50;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1446). — The  hormone,  which  is  obtained’  from 
blood  after  carbohydrate  ingestion  or  from  aq. 
extracts  of  the  anterior  pituitary  by  ultrafiltration 
at  pa  5-3,  effects  a  decrease  in  the  unsaturated  and 
total  fatty  acids  of  the  liver  and  a  decrease  in  gly¬ 
cogen.  The  action  on  glycogen  reaches  max.  earlier 
than  that  on  the  acids.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  the  parathyrotropic  hormone  of  the 
anterior  pituitary  in  different  animals.  K.  J. 
Anselmino,  L.  Herold,  and  F.  Hoffmann  (Z. 
ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  51 — 59;  Chem;  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1445 — 1446). — Rats  are., the  mostnSttitable 
animals*  for  evaluating  the  hormone.  A.  G,  P. 


Quantitative  studies  with  the  thyrotropic 
hormone  [of  anterior  pituitary  gland].  W.  K. 
Cuyler,  B.  F.  Stemmed  and  D.  R.  McCullagh  (J. 
Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936,  58,  286 — 293). — Injection 
of  the  hormone  decreases  the  I  content  of  the  thyroid 
glands  of  guinea-pigs  considerably  but  affects  im¬ 
mature  rats  only  slightly.  The  rate  of  metamorphosis 
of  tadpoles  is  accelerated  bv  very  small  doses. 

E.  M.  W. 

Pituitary  hormone  antagonism.  S.  L.  Leon¬ 
ard,  F.  L.  Hisaw,  and  H.  L.  Fevold  (Proo.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  319— 321).— The  action 
of  antuitrin  S  in  stimulating  the  development  of  the 
ovaries  ,  of  immature  hypophysectomised  rats  is 
inhibited  by.  certain  extracts  of  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  pituitary  gland.  The  inhibiting  substance  is 
associated  with  the  luteinising  hormone,  but  luteinis- 
ing  extracts  are  not  always  inhibitory.  W.  0.  K. 

Elaboration  of  hormones  by  pituitary  cells 
growing  in  vitro.  E.  Anderson  and  W.  Hay¬ 
maker  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  Med.,  1935,  33,  313 — 
316). — When  cultured  in  vitro  the  pars  intermedia 
cells  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  continued 
to  produce  the  melanoph  ore-expanding'  substance. 
Production  of  hormones  by  anterior  lobe  cells  grow¬ 
ing  in  vitro  could  not  be  detected.  W.  O.  K. 

Inhibition  of  action  of  pituitary  hormones  by 
animal  sera.  K.  W.  Thompson  and  H.  Cushing 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1936,  B,  121,  501— 517).— Pro¬ 
longed  injection  of  gonadotropic  extracts  produced 
in  canine  sera  a  principle  which  antagonised  the  action 
of  the  hormone  in  other  animals.  The  antagonistic 
principle  is  not  species-sp.  The  possibility  of  form¬ 
ation  of  an  antibody  or  of  an  antihormone  in  the  dog 
or  in  tho  subsequently  treated  animal  is  considered. 

A.  G.  P. 

Thyrotropic  pituitary  hormone.  P.  Starr 
(Proc,  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  462 — 464). — 
In  healthy  persons,  ovariectomised  women,  and  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  goitre  the  increaso  in  the  basal 
metabolic  rate  produced  by  injecting  tho  hormone 
exhibits  great  variations  in  degree.  Hyperthyroidism 
is  sometimes  temporarily  exacerbated  by  the  hormone. 

W.  McC. 

Relationship  of  precipitin  titres  to  gonado¬ 
tropic  inhibitory  action  of  monkey  sera.  E.  L. 
Gustus,  B.  K.  Meyer,  and  J.  H.  Dingle  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935, 33, 257— 261).— Ropeated 
injection  of  highly  purified  gonadotropic  hormone,, 
prepared  from  the  serum  of  pregnant  mares,  into 
female  monkeys  produced  in  tho  serum  of  the  latter 
a  sp.  inhibitory  substance  (I)  and  occasionally  small 
amounts  of  precipitin  (II).  (I)  and  (II)  are  probably 

not  identical.  W.  0.  K. 

Purification  of  gonad-stimulating  principle 
from  serum  of  pregnant  mares.  A.  E.  Meyer 
(Prop.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  433 — 436).— 
A  simple  method  is  described.  Loss  of  approx. 
33%  of  the  principle  is  involved.  W.  McC. 

Gonadotropic  substance  in  the  blood  of  normal 
humans.  S.  C.  Freed  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1935,  33,  309 — 310). — Normal  human  blood-serum 
from  males  or  females  contains  small  quantities  of 
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a  substance  similar  to  “  prolan  B,”  the  presence  of 
which  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  its  syner¬ 
gistic  effect  with  suitable  anterior  pituitary  extracts. 

W.  0.  K. 

Occurrence  of  an  oestrogenic  substance  in  the 
sexual  skin  of  monkeys.  R.  B.  Fisher,  P.  L. 
Krohn,  and  S.  Ztjckerman  (Biochem.  J.,  1936, 
30,  2219 — 2223), — Monkeys  and  baboons,  injected 
with  ocstrone,  show  marked  swelling  of  the  sexual 
skin  and  genitals.  The  occurrence  of  compounds 
having  oestrogenic  activity  is  shown  in  the  active 
sexual  skin  and  its  exudate,  and  in  the  liver. 

F.  A.  A. 

Poliocidal  property  of  pregnant  mare  serum. 
C.  W.  Junoeblitt  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33,  137 — 141). — The  presence  of  poliocidal  substances 
in  the  serum  of  pregnant  mares  is  related  to  pregnancy 
but  cannot  be  correlated  with  the  gonadotropic 
hormone  content.  P.  G.  M. 

Oestriolglycuronide.  S.  L.  Cohen,  G.  F.  Mar- 
rian,  and  A.  D,  Odell  (Biochem.  J.,  1936, 30, 2260 — 
2256 ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 503).— Improvements  in  the  method 
of  extraction  previously  described  enable  the  yield  of 
the  glycuronide  (I),  m.p.  196 — 236“  [Na  salt, 
C24H3169Na  +  0-5MeOH,  m.p.  approx.  305°  (decomp.), 
and  +  1-5H20,  m.p,  approx.  256°  (decomp.),  [a]g;t 
—28-2°  to  —21  0°  in  H20],  to  be  increased  to  0-5 
g.  from  30  litres  of  human  pregnancy  urine.  Spectro- 
graphic  examination  of  (I)  and  isolation  of  the  Me 
ether  of  restriol  (II)  from  the  products  of  hydrolysis 
of  methylated  (I)  indicate  that  the  phenolic  OH  of 
(II)  is  free  in  (I).  In  adult  ovarieetomised  mice 
(I)  has  a  potency  of  370  mouse  units  per  mg. 

W.  McC. 

Effect  of  oestrogenic  hormones  on  lactation 
and  on  the  phosphatase  of  the  blood  and  milk  of 
the  lactating  cow.  S.  J.  Folley  (Biochem.  J.,  1936, 
30,  2262 — 2272). — Administration  of  cestrone  and  of 
dihydrofollicular  hormone  benzoate  to  lactating 
cows  causes  temporary  decrease  in  the  milk  yield 
dependent  on  increase  in  the  amount  of  oestrogenic 
hormone  in  the  blood,  prolonged  increase  in  the  fat 
and  non-fatty  solids  content  of  the  milk,  very  great 
increase,  of  short  duration,  in  the  phosphatase  con¬ 
tent  of  the  milk,  and  temporary  decrease  in  the  Ca 
content  of  the  blood-serum  but  no  secretion  of  colo¬ 
strum.  W.  McC. 

As-Androsten~17-ol-3-one. — See  A.,  II,  64. 

Uterine  response  to  dihydrotheehn.  H.  W. 
Marlow  (Science,  1936,  84,  377). — Dihydrotheelin 
has  a  greater  effect  than  theelin  on  hypertrophy  of  the 
uterus.  L.  S.  T. 

Preparation  from  urine  of  concentrates  of 
follicle-stimulating  hormone.  E.  Brand,  R.  J. 
Block,  M.  M.  Harris,  and  L.  E.  Hinsie  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  360— 363).— After 
adjusting  the  pH  of  the  urine  to  4*5  the  hormone  (I) 
is  adsorbed  on  A1(0H)3  which  is  then  washed  with 
COMe2  and  dried.  Aq.  NaOH  at  pv  10 — 10-5  is 
used  for  elution.  <  60%  of  (I)  is  recovered. 

W.  McC. 

Progestin  in  cows'  corpora  lutea.  G.  G. 

Kim ur a  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33,  97— 


99). — Fresh  cows’  corpora  lutea  contain  14  rabbit 
units  of  progestin  per  kg.  as  determined  in  adult 
castrate  female  rabbits.  Vais,  are  lower  in  glands 
which  are  not  fresh.  Fresh  sows’  corpora  lutea  give 
a  yield  of  30 — 50  units  per  kg.  P.  G.  M. 

Crystalline  progesterone  from  pig  ovaries. 
W.  M.  Allen  and  C.  Goetsch  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1936,  116,  653 — 662). — The  MeOH  extract  of  the 
ovaries  is  diluted  .with  H20  and  extracted  with  light 
petroleum  (b.p.  55 — 65°).  25%  of  the  hormone  in 
the  tissue  can  be  isolated  in  the  pure  state. 

J.  N.  A. 

Detection  and  determination  of  corpus  luteum 
hormone.  P.  Holtz  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936, 
184,  74 — 75). — After  6  injections  of  follicular  hor¬ 
mone  into  immature  guinea  pigs  (150 — 160  g.) 
pro-oestrus-cestrus  resulted.  This  was  inhibited  when 
0-005  mg.  of  progesterone  was  simultaneously  injected. 
The  method  thus  detects  0-03  mg.  of  corpus  luteum 
hormone  and  is  30  times  more  sensitive  although  less 
sp.  than  the  rabbit  test.  P.  W.  C. 

Corpus  luteum  hormone  action  of  placenta 
extract.  C.  van  Lankeren  (Arch.  Gvnakol.,  1935, 
160, 150—158 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1648). 

H.  J.  E. 

Hormones  of  the  corpus  luteum  system.  A. 
von  Probstner  (Endokrinol.,  1935,  16,  174 — 179; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1246). — In  a  case  of  corpus 
luteum  tumour  the  cysts  contained  a  considerable 
proportion  of  prolan- B  and  little  follicular  hormone 
(I).  In  another  case  the  cyst  contained  much  (I) 
but  no  corpus  luteum  hormone.  A.  G.  P. 

Quantitative  extraction  of  sex  hormones  from 
urine.  T.  F.  Gallagher,  F.  C.  Koch,  and  R.  I. 
Dorfman  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  440 — 
444). — The  male  and  female  hormones  are  quantit¬ 
atively  removed  from  normal  urines  by  hydrolysis  with 
HC1  for  2  hr.  and  extraction  in  a  special  apparatus 
with  10  vols.  of  C0H6.  The  hormones  are  separated 
by  shaking  with  aq.  NaOH.  An  alternative  procedure 
for  isolating  the  male  hormone  by  adsorption  on 
diatomaceous  earth  is  described.  W.  McC. 

Gonadotropic  substance  in  urine  of  normal 
children.  S.  C.  Freed  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1936, 33 , 35 — 36 ) . — Amounts  of  gonadotropic  substance 
equiv.  to  those  present  in  the  urine  of  adults  are  found 
in  the  urine  of  prepubertal  children;  its  properties 
differ  from  those  of  the  hormone  in  postmenopausal 
urine  but  resemble  those  of  the  hormone  of  pregnancy 
urine.  P.  G.  M. 

Hormone  content  of  the  urine  of  women  during 
the  normal  sexual  cycle  and  in  amenorrhoea  ; 
extraction  of  the  hormone.  R.  Bompiani  and  M. 
David  (Rass.  Clin.  Terap.,  32,  319 — 348;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1445). — The  folliculin  content  of  urine 
varied  considerably  in  amenorrheea.  Vais,  were 
paralleled  by  those  in  serum,  and  in  normal  condi¬ 
tions  reached  max.  9  days  after  the  commencement  of 
menstruation.  A.  G.  P. 

Urinary  elimination  of  folliculin.  G.  Tata 
(Rass-.  Clin.  Terap.,  1935,  34,  265—270  ;  Chem.  Zentr.i 
1936,  i,  1445). — Vais,  were  low  in  amenorrheea  but 
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returned  to  normal  with  the  reappearance  of  menstru¬ 
ation.  A.  G.  P. 

Activation  of  male  sex  hormones.  I,  II.  K. 
Miescher,  A.  WETTSTErN,  and  E.  Tschofp  (Biochem. 
J.,  1936,30, 1970—1976, 1977— 1990).— I.  The  effects 
of  testosterone  (I)  on  castrated  rats  are  increased, 
in  some  cases  very  greatly,  by  addition  of  fatty 
acids  (40  tested),  those  normal  saturated  acids  with 
about  C10  having  the  least  and  those  with  about  CI6 
the  greatest  effects.  Saturated  or  unsaturated  OH- 
acids  are  usually  more  effective  than  are  acids 
without  OH.  Palmitic  acid  (II)  does  not  activate 
cis-  and  Jraws-androsterone  and  androstanedione : 
its  effect  is  most  pronounced  with  (I)  and  similar 
hormones  [ e.g .,  methyltestosterone  and  androstane- 
3-cts-174ratts-diol]  which  have  OH  in  the  174rans- 
position  and  also  OH  or  an  ap-unsaturated  CO  at  3. 
Wetting  agents  and  monohydric  alcohols  activate 
(I),  stearyl  being  more  effective  than  oleyl.  Acid 
fractions  from  testes  contain  in  addition  to  (II)  other 
more  effective  constituents.  The  natural  activator 
is  possibly  a  mixture  of  acids  which  differ  only  quant¬ 
itatively  in  activating  power. 

II.  Amongst  esters  of  (I)  the  most  effective  in 
promoting  growth  of  the  capon’s  comb  are  those 
of  the  lower  fatty  acids.  The  intensity  of  action 
decreases  rapidly  in  the  higher  acids  and  the  effect 
becomes  more  prolonged.  The  palmitate,  stearate, 
and  benzoate  are  almost  without  effect.  In  the  rat 
test  the  activity  of  the  esters  of  the  lower  acids 
greatly  exceed  that  of  (I),  max.  intensity  and  duration 
being  attained  with  the  esters  of  Pr“C02H,  Pr^CO„H, 
and  BuaC02H.  The  palmitate  and  stearate  are 
ineffective  in  rats.  The  effects  of  the  esters  of  (I) 
and  androsterone  are  not,  in  general,  increased  bj'  addi¬ 
tion  of  acids  although  the  low  activity  of  (I)  acetate 
in  50%  glycerol  is  increased  by  ricinoleic  acid.  It  is 
proposed  that,  in  addition  to  capon  units,  rat  units 
should  be  introduced,  that  max.  effects  should  be 
compared  independently  of  time  of  occurrence,  and 
that  duration  of  effect  should  be  separately  character¬ 
ised.  W.'McC. 

Inhibitory  effect  of  testosterone  propionate  on 
experimental  prostatic  enlargement .  S .  Ztickeb- 
man  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1259 — 1262). — Testosterone 
propionate  in  sufficient  amount  inhibits  the  action 
of  ccstrone  on  the  prostate  of  the  rhesus  monkey, 
and  is  more  potent  than  testosterone,  androstane- 
diol,  or  progesterone.  L.  S.  T. 

Chloroketone  from  male  urine. — See  A.,  II, 
65. 

Sex  hormones.  XVIII.  Preparation  of  fur¬ 
ther  enol-esters  from  ketones  of  the  cholestane 
and  androstene  series.  XIX.  Preparation  of 
A5-3-epthydroxyandrosten-17-one. — See  A.,  II, 

65. 

Effect  of  zinc  and  aluminium  on  the  hypo- 
glycsemic  action  of  insulin.  J.  F,  Fazekas  and 
H.  E.  Himwich  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther„  1936,  58, 
260 — 263). — The  hypoglycsemic  action  of  insulin 
is  prevented  by  simultaneous  injection  of  Zn"  or  Al'" 
but  not  by  separate  injection  or  by  Ca"  or  Mg’*.  EtOH 
reduces  but  prolongs  the  hypoglycaemia.  E,  M.  W. 


Effect  of  insulin  on  the  course  of  alimentary 
hyperglycaemia  and  hyperalcoholsemia  curves. 
H.  Schlichting  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  60 — 
64;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1447). — Oral  administration 
of  EtOH  to  rabbits  increases  the  blood-EtOH  to 
an  extent  which  is  almost  as  great  in  insulin  (I)- 
treated  as  in  untreated  animals.  Simultaneous 
administration  of  sugar  produces  lower  vals.  in  the 
(I)-treated  animals.  The  subsequent  decline  in 
blood-EtOH  is  more  rapid  than  that  in  blood-sugar. 
(I)-sugar  treatment  of  acute  EtOH  poisoning  is 
indicated.  A.  G.  P. 

Absence  of  thiolhistidine  from  insulin.  V.  du 
Vigneaud,  R.  H.  Sifferd,  and  G.  Miller  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  371— 373).— The  S 
of  thiolhistidine  and  of  zein  but  not  that  of  cystine, 
glutathione,  methionine,  or  homocystine  is  oxidised 
by  Br  to  inorg.  S04".  Cryst.  insulin  before  and 
after  hydrolysis  with  HC1  (with  or  without  subsequent 
reduction)  yields  no  inorg.  SO/'  on  oxidation  with 
Br.  W.  McC. 

Distribution  of  calcium  in  the  brain  of  normal 
and  thyroparathyroidectomised  rats.  S.  Farag6 
(Biochem.  Z,,  1936,  288,  393 — 401). — Thyropara- 
thyroidectomy  in  rats  increases  [Ca]  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  but  diminishes  that  of  the  medulla. 
Subsequent  administration  of  thyroxine  has  no  effect 
on  the  levels  but  parathyroid  preps,  produce  a  return 
to  a  more  normal  distribution  although  the  individual 
vals.  remain  >  normal.  F.  O.  H. 

Endocr ines  in  theory  and  practice .  Chemistry 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  C.  R.  Harington  (Brit. 
Med.  J.,  1936,  No.  3963,  1269— 1271).— A  review. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  thyroidectomy  on  blood-lipins.  E.  M. 
Boyd  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1936,  [iii],  30,  V, 

11 — 17). — Sub-total  thyroidectomy  in  man  causes 
an  increase  in  all  plasma-lipins,  the  increase  being  in 
the  order  neutral  fat  >  cholesterol  >  cholesteryl 
esters  >  phospholipins.  The  mcrease  often  is  not 
>  the  limits  of  the  normal  range.  There  is  no  increase 
in  the  lipin  content  of  the  red  blood  cells.  J.  N.  A. 

Effect  of  dietary  fats  on  the  action  of  thyroid 
extract.  S.  Louaios  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1935,  33,  424 — 426). — In  rats  receiving  the  extract 
the  rate  of  loss  of  wt.  is  slightly  diminished  by  giving 
lard  but  is  increased  by  giving  “  Crisco.”  W.  McC. 

Transference  of  hormones  in  milk.  S.  Kon- 
suloff  (Endokrinol.,  1935,  16,  237 — 240;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1248).— Measurements  of  C02  pro¬ 
duction  by  rats  indicate  that  powdered  thyroidin 
administered  to  the  mother  is  rapidly  transferred 
to  the  suckling.  A.  G.  P. 

Dehydrogenation  process  in  animal  tissues 
after  thyroxine  treatment.  M  Reiss,  L.  Schwartz, 
and  F.  Fleischmann  (Endokrinol.,  1935,  16,  145 — 
148 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1446). — Anaerobic 
dehydrogenation  in  liver  tissue  is  greater  in  thyroxine- 
treated  than  in  normal  animals.  It  is  also  increased 
by  fasting  or  fatigue.  The  effect  is  ascribed  to  the 
formation  of  donators  during  mobilisation  of  glycogen. 
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Ratio  of  dehydroascorbic  acid  to  ascorbic  acid 
in  tissues  after  administration  of  thyroxine. 
E.  Martini  and  F.  Copello  (Biochim.  Terap.  sperim., 
1935,  22,  529—535;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1447).— 
In  livers  and  adrenals  of  guinea-pigs  dehydroascorbic 
acid  increases  and  ascorbic  acid  decreases  after  thyr¬ 
oxine  treatment.  Vitamin-0  and  the  redox  potential 
of  the  tissues  increase  as  a  result  of  the  greater  02 
consumption.  A.  G.  P. 

Tyrosine  and  thyroxine.  I.  Abelin  (Klin. 
Woch.,  1935,  14,  1777—1781 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  1649). — The  antagonistic  influence  of  tyrosine  on 
the  physiological  action  of  thyroxine  is  examined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  thyroxine  on  heart  muscle  meta¬ 
bolism.  H.  Berg  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Phaxm.,  1936, 
184,  104 — 105). — The  decrease  of  conductivity  of 
heart  muscle  after  thyroxine  treatment  is  accompanied 
by  fission  of  adenyl  pyrophosphate.  P.  W.  C. 

Action  of  thyroxine  on  muscle-glycolysis. 
Fermentable,  reducing  sugar  during  glycolysis. 
P.  E.  Gr£goire  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 
123,  1029 — 1032). — The  increased  glycolysis  of  thyr- 
oxinised  muscle  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  glucose 
content.  H.  G.  R. 

Production  of  thyroxine  by  iodination  of 
protein. — See  A.,  II,  40. 

Multiple  nature  of  the  growth  hormone. 

R.  W.  Bates,  T.  Laanes,  and  0.  Riddle  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  446-^50).— The 
growth  of  dwarf  mice  is  promoted  by  desiccated 
thyroid,  prolactin,  and  thyrotropic  hormone,  the 
last  two  exhibiting  synergism.  The  growth  hormone 
is  probably  not  a  single  substance.  W.  McC. 

Vitamin  deficiency,  infection,  and  prevention 
of  disease.  L.  Oelrichs  (Z.  Hyg.,  1935,  117, 
684 — 7 10 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1251).  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-A  and  carotene.  XIII.  Vitamin-A 
reserve  of  the  adult  human  being  in  health  and 
disease.  T.  Moore.  XIV.  Vitamin- A  reserves 
of  the  human  infant  and  child  in  health  and 
disease.  J.  B.  Ellison  and  T.  Moore.  XV. 
Influence  of  vitamin-A  reserve  on  the  length  of 
the  depletion  period  in  the  young  rat.  A.  W. 
Davies  and  T.  Moore.  XVI.  Efiect  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  large  amounts  of  vitamin-A  on 
the  vitamin-A  content  of  the  hen's  egg.  E.  M. 
Cruickshank  and  T.  Moore  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
155—164,  165—171,  172—178,  179— 187).— XIII. 
The  vitamin-A  content  of  adult  human  liver  varies 
widely  in  health ;  the  median  val.  was  220  international 
units  per  g.  of  wet  tissue.  Lower  median  vals.  were 
obtained  in  groups  representing  a  wide  range  of 
diseases. 

XIV,  The  -A  content  of  the  liver  is  very  low  at 
birth,  rises  sharply  in  the  earliest  months,  and  is  then 
static  through  childhood.  The  median  val.  in  health 
was  140  international  units  per  g.  but  lower  in  various 

diseases. 

XV.  Rats  fed  after  weaning  on  an  -A -rich  diet 
showed  high  liver  reserves,  falling  steadily  on  a  vita¬ 
min-deficient  diet  oyer  a  long  period  through  which 
growth  was  maintained.  A  group  on  vitamin-poor 


diet  had  low  reserves,  disappearing  rapidly  with  rapid 
cessation  of  growth.  Growth  and  positive  liver  re¬ 
actions  reappeared  on  giving  halibut-liver  oil.  The 
reality  of  vitamin  storage  is  demonstrated  although 
its  relation  to  the  period  of  survival  on  a  deficient 
diet  is  only  qual. 

XVI.  Copious  addition  of  the  vitamin  to  ordinary 
diet  gave  some  increase  in  -A  content  of  the  yolk 
and  enormous  accumulation  in  the  hen’s  body. 
The  yolk  content  fell  to  normal  on  return  to  normal 
supply;  the  body  stores  fell  more  slowly.  -A 
accumulates  in  the  kidney  but  <  in  the  liver. 

R.M.M.O. 

Seasonal  variations  of  the  vitamin-A  reserve 
and  the  motor  chronaxie  in  guinea-pigs.  A. 
Chevallibr,  Y.  Choron,  and  L.  Espy  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  909 — 910). — In  spring, 
when  there  is  a  vitamin-A  reserve  in  the  liver,  the 
chronaxie  val.  is  >  that  in  the  autumn  when  the 
reserve  is  lower.  H.  G.  R. 

Vitamins  and  catalysts  in  wheat  embryos. 
H.  von  Euler  and  M.  Malmberg  (Arkiv  Kemi, 
Min.,  Geol.,  1936,  12,  B,  No.  14,  6  pp.). — Wheat 
embryo  is  rich  in  fat-sol.  growth-promoting  factors. 
The  vitamin-A  content  is  <  that  required  to  bring 
about  the  growth  observed.  Dehydrogenases  in  the 
embryo  belong  mainly  to  the  class  requiring  flavin- 
enzyme  and  cozymase  for  their  action.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Vitamin-!?  complex.  R.  A.  Peters  (Brit.  Med. 
J.,  1936,  No.  3957,  903— 9051.— A  review. 

A.  G.  P. 

Enzymic  efficiency  in  avitaminosis.  B.  Sure, 
M.  C.  Kik,  and  K.  S.  Buchanan  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,33, 78 — 80). — In  vitamin-5  deficiency 
there  is  a  decrease  in  pancreatic  lipase  (I)  and  esterase 
(II)  and  an  increase  in  serum-phosphatase.  In  -A 
deficiency  a  decrease  in  serum-(II)  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  liver-(I).  No  disturbance  of  protein 
or  starch  digestion  occurs  in  either  -A  or  -5  deficiency. 

P.  G.  M. 

Biological  methods  for  vitamin-/?  complexes. 
C.  A.  Elvehjem  (J.  Assoc.  Off.  Agric.  Chem.,  1936, 
12,  595—598;  cf.  ibid.,  1935, 18,  354).— The  method 
described  previously  gives  uniform  results  in  the  hands 
of  different  workers.  Chicks  are  sensitive  to  differ¬ 
ences  of  0-25%  of  yeast  in  the  ration.  E.  C.  S. 

Blood-alcohol  curve  and  experimental 
beri-beri.  A.  Galamini  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei, 
1936,  [vi],  23,  623— 626).— Ingestion  of  EtOH  by 
pigeons  suffering  from  5-avitaminosis  produces  an 
increased  blood-EtOH  level  for  periods  >  that  with 
normal  birds.  F.  0.  H. 

Pyruvic  acid  oxidation  in  brain.  I.  Vitamin- 
B,  and  the  pyruvate  oxidase  in  pigeon’s  brain. 
R.  A.  Peters  (Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2206—2218).— 
Review  of  previous  data  together  with  fresh  evidence 
lead  to  the  view  that  lactate  is  directly  oxidised  to 
pyruvate  (I)  in  pigeon’s  brain,  and  that  the  action 
of  vitamin-5j  is  specifically  related  to  the  further 
oxidation  of  (I).  The  two  oxidase  systems  can  be 
separated  at  acid  reactions,  and  -B1  and  (I)  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  stability  of  (I)  oxidase  at  pa  6-6. 
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Resorption  of  vitamin-#  in  the  small  intestine. 
A.  Soheunert  and  M.  Schieblich  (Ber.  Verh. 
sachs.  Akad.  Wiss.,  math.-phys.  Kl.,  1935,  87,  179 — 
184;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1650). — Vitamin-Bj 
is  readily  resorbed  (66%)  from  dried  or  living  yeast 
cells  in  the  small  intestine.  -B2  is  similarly  resorbed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-#!  and  thyroxine.  B.  Sere  and  K.  S. 
Buchanan  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  33, 
77 — 78). — 75 — 100%  of  normal  growth  was  obtained 
on  a  daily  dose  of  0-05  mg.  thyroxine  (I)  with  ad¬ 
ministration  of  7-5—15  Sherman  units  of  -Bl  concen¬ 
trate.  With  a  daily  dose  of  0-2  mg.  of  (I)  loss  of  wt. 
was  prevented  by  30  units  of  -Bv  but  little  growth 
took  place.  Less  growth  was  obtained  with  higher 
doses  of  cryst.  vitamin.  P.  G.  M. 

Avitaminosis.  XVII.  Influence  of  high-fat 
diets  on  vitamin-#!  requirements.  B.  Sere  and 
K.  S.  Buchanan  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
33, 75 — 76). — High-fat  diets  do  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  vitamin-J5x  required  even  with  an  ample  supply 
of  -B2  and  protein  (cf.  A.,  1935, 415).  P.  G.  M. 

Detection  and  determination  of  vitamin-#!. 
H.  J.  Preblhda  and  E.  V.  McCollum  (Science, 
1936,  84,  488). — Vitamin-Bj  and  the  product  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  HN02  on  p-amino-acetanilide 
or  -acetophenone  gives  a  characteristic,  stable,  purple- 
red  compound  insol.  in  H20,  L.  S.  T. 

Determination  of  aneurine  (vitamin-#! )  by 
the  thiochrome  reaction.  B.  C.  P.  Jansen  (Rec. 
trav.  chim.,  1936,  55,  1046 — 1052). — Aneurine  hydro¬ 
chloride  (I)  in  0-1  ml.  of  H20  is  shaken  with  0-1% 
aq.  K3Fe(CN)6  [0-01 — 0-1  ml.  for  1,  0-03 — 0-1  ml.  for 
10,  or  0-1— * 0-2  ml.  for  20  X  10-6  g.  of  (I)],  3  ml.  of  10% 
NaOH  are  added,  and  after  1 — 2  min.  the  solution 
is  extracted  with  13  ml.  of  Bu^OH  and  centrifuged. 
The  thiochrome  (II)  in  the  Bu^OH  layer  is  determined 
by  measuring  the  fluorescence  photo-electrically. 
Conversion  of  (I)  into  (II)  is  nearly  quant.  The 
amount  of  K3Fe(CN)6  taken  has  less  influence  in 
MeOH,  and  reaction  in  MeOH  instead  of  H20  thus 
gives  better  results  in  certain  cases.  R.  S.  C. 

Oxygen  uptake  and  composition  of  skin  of  rats 
in  vita  min-# 2  deficiency.  P.  A.  Adams  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1936,  116,  641—651). — The  02  consumption 
falls  to  a  much  lower  level  than  in  normal  rats  of  the 
same  age.  The  difference  is  not  caused  by  inanition. 
02  uptake  per  mg.  of  phospholipin  (I)  of  skin  also  falls. 
The  total  fat  content  diminishes,  whilst  the  (I) 
content  slightly  increases.  J.  N.  A. 

Influence  of  vitamins  on  the  water-affinity  of 
blood.  I.  Ascorbic  acid.  J,  Fliederbaum  and 
R.  Tiscowitz  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  121—126; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1651). — Intravenous  adminis¬ 
tration  of  ascorbic  acid  increases  tho  colloid-osmotic 
pressure  in  dog  blood,  and  corrects  the  lowered 
pressure  resulting  from  experimental  adrenal  in¬ 
sufficiency,  A.  G.  P. 

Anaphylactic  shock  and  vitam'in-C.  A.  Hoch- 
wald  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  433—439;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1451). — Injection  of  ascorbic  acid 
2  hr.  before  shock  treatment  eliminates  the  shock. 


Glutathione  acts  similarly.  Histamine-shock  was  not 
affected.  A.  G.  P. 

Relationship  of  vitamin-C  to  glucose  tolerance 
in  the  guinea-pig.  A.  Siqal  and  C.  G.  King  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  489 — 492),— The  fasting 
blood-sugar  level  in  guinea-pigs  is  increased,  and  the 
glucose  tolerance  lowered,  by  10  days  of  vitamin-C 
depletion.  Re-administration  of  -C  is  followed  by  a 
return  to  normal,  within  15  days.  F.  A.  A. 

Biological  oxidations.  VII.  Oxidation  of 
ascorbic  acid  in  biological  fluids.  E.  S.  G.  Bar¬ 
ron,  A.  G.  Barron,  and  F.  Klemperer  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1936,  116,  563 — 573). — Fluids  of  animal 
origin,  and  those  of  vegetable  origin  which  contain 
considerable  amounts  of  ascorbic  acid  (I),  protect  (I) 
against  oxidation.  This  is  due  to  the  prcsenco  in 
them  of  glutathione,  proteins,  or  NH2-acids,  which 
form  complexes  with  Cu,  and  hence  inhibit  catalysis 
by  Cu“.  Hscmoohromogens  also  catalyse  the  oxid¬ 
ation  of  (I) ;  this  reaction  is  inhibited  by  CN'. 

F.  A.  A. 

Seasonal  variations  in  the  ascorbic  acid 
content  of  the  organs  of  the  frog.  E.  Nespor 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  928—929).— 
The  ascorbic  acid  content  of  the  various  organs  of 
frogs  kept  under  laboratory  conditions  from  October 
to  April  is  <  that  of  those  collected  in  March. 

H.  G.  R. 

Relations  between  diet  and  urinary  output 
of  thiosulphate  (and  ascorbic  acid).  Human 
requirements  for  vitamin-C.  M.  Heinemann 
(Biochem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2299— 2306).— The  total 
reducing  capacity  of  urine  rises  and  falls  with  the 
protein  intake  and  depends  chiefly  on  the  S203" 
output.  Cystine  taken  with  a  low-protein  diet  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  urinary  reducing  capacity 
as  have  high  protein  diets.  If  the  urinary  ascorbic 
acid  (I)  output  is  determined,  however,  after  pptn. 
with  Hg(OAc)2  its  amount  is  not  influenced  by  the 
proportion  of  the  dietary  protein.  The  daily  re¬ 
quirement  of  (I)  for  man  is-  60  mg.  for  a  body-wt. 
of  70  kg.  An  essentially  smaller  amount  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  prevent  scurvy.  P.  W.  0. 

Relation  between  body-weight  of  pigs  and 
ascorbic  acid,  cathepsin,  and  amylase  content  of 
liver.  G.  Scoz  and  L.  de  Caro  (Enzymologia,  1936, 

I,  199 — 208). — The  rate  of  increase  in  body-wt.  of 

normal,  fasting,  and  thyroxine-  and  di-iodotyrosine- 
treated  pigs  oc  the  ascorbic  acid  content  of  the  liver. 
Catheptic  activity  is  min.  and  amylolytic  activity 
is  max.  with  a  normal  growth  rate.  E.  D.  Y. 

Vitamin-C  requirement  of  mice,  and  its  bio¬ 
logical  formation.  I.  S.  Kleiner  and  H.  Tauber 
(Food  Res.,  1936,  1,  399 — 404). — Growth  is  retarded 
by  oral  administration  of  large  quantities  of  ascorbic 
acid  (I)  (10%  of  the  diet),  although  more  food  is 
consumed.  Mice  on  a  diet  containing  0-1%  of  (I) 
grow  better  than  those  on  a  (I)-defieient  diet.  Neither 
extracts  of  rat  and  beef  tissues  nor  various  moulds, 
B.  xylinum,  etc.  can  convert  sugars  into  (I). 

P.  G.M. 

Vitamin-C  studies  in  the  rat  and  guinea-pig. 

J.  L.  Svirbely  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  543 — 
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553). — Feeding  with  salts  of  Cu,  Be,  Pb,  As,  Hg, 
Cd,  Co,  Mn,  Th,  or  U02  does  not  prevent  synthesis 
of  vitamin-C  in  the  rat.  The  body  contains  a  pro¬ 
tective  mechanism  preventing  catalytic  oxidation  of 
-C  by  Cu.  Org.  compounds  are  likewise  without 
effect,  except  those  containing  halogen.  Vais,  are 
given  of  the  relative  wts.  of,  and  the  concns.  of  -C  in 
the  liver  and  gut  under  the  above  conditions.  A 
high-Na  diet  does  not  affect  the  survival  time  or 
scorbutic  symptoms  of  guinea-pigs  deprived  of  - 0 . 

E.  A.  A. 

Synthesis  of  ascorbic  acid  by  the  human 
foetus .  A.  Gdsqud,  R.  Ratsiaiakanga,  M.  Rabino- 
wicz,  A.  S.  Ruiz,  and  I.  Cesa  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  1038 — 1040). — The  ascorbic  acid 
content  of  the  3 — 4  months  foetus  is  >  that  at  term. 

H.  G.  R. 

Ascorbic  acid  content  of  the  ovary  and  corpus 
luteum  at  various  stages  of  the  cestrous  cycle. 
A.  A.  Policard  and  M.  Ferrand  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  1081 — 1084). — The  ascorbic  acid 
content  of  the  corpus  luteum  runs  parallel  with  the 
physiological  cycle  and  is  a  max.  8 — 15  days  after 
ovulation.  H.  G.  R. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  the  human  tonsil.  M.  M. 
Clayton  and  J.  D.  Keith  (Science,  1936,  84,  377 — 
378). — The  vitamin-C  content  of  54  persons,  mainly 
children,  ranged  from  10-6  to  47-6  mg.  per  100  g. 
of  tissue.  The  -C  contents  of  diet  and  tonsils  appear 
to  be  related.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  the  ejaculate  of  the 
guinea-pig.  D.  Zimjiet  and  P.  Sauser-Hall 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  584—586).— 
The  ejaculate  contains  approx.  0  054  mg.  per  g. 
Reduced  glutathione  is  absent.  H.  G.  R. 

Storage  of  ascorbic  acid  in  organs  of  guinea- 
pigs  after  ingestion  of  the  crystalline  acid  with  a 
vitamin-C-free  diet.  E.  Jacobsen  (Skand.  Arch. 
Physiol.,  1935,  72,  259—264;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  1451). — Rates  of  storage  of  ascorbic  acid  after 
feeding  the  cryst.  acid  to  -C-depleted  animals  are 
examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Amount  of  ascorbic  acid  in  blood  and  urine. 
Daily  human  requirements  for  ascorbic  acid. 
M.  van  Eekelen  (Bioehem.  J.,  1936,  30,  2291— 
2298). — Curves  showing  the  variation  of  ascorbic 
acid  (I)  content  of  blood  and  urine  in  a  normal  man 
under  various  conditions  are  given.  Saturation  of 
the  organism  with  (I)  coincides  with  a  kidney  thres¬ 
hold  val.  of  0-0013%.  The  daily  dose  required  by 
adults  weighing  70  kg.  is  about  60  mg.  under  normal 
conditions.  p  q 

Urinary  excretion  of  ascorbic  acid  in  the  dog 
following  ether  anaesthesia.  D.  E.  Bowman  and 
E  Muntwyler  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935, 
437 — 438). — Excretion  is  increased  following 
Et20  anaesthesia.  ]\icq 

Vitamin-C  in  pasteurised  milk.  P  E  Sharp 
(Science,  1936,  84,  461-462).-Pasteurisation  for 
30  mm.  at  62 — 63°  (holder  method)  causes  slight 
destruction  of  the  enzyme  which  oxidises  ascorbic 
acid  (I)  and  satisfactory  bacterial  destruction  without 
injuring  creaming  ability.  Heating  at  77°  for  >0-5 


min.  destroys  the  enzyme  and  creaming  ability. 
Milk  can  be  pasteurised  by  the  holder  method  and 
maintain  essentially  as  high  a  (I)  content  as  that  of 
raw  milk  of  the  same  age.  Contamination  with 
Cu  must  be  avoided.  By  using  higher  temp,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  pasteurised  milk  which  when 
kept  will  have  a  (I)  content  >  of  raw  milk  of  the  same 
age,  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  light  on  the  vitamin-C  of  milk. 
S.  K.  Kon  and  M.  B.  Watson  (Bioehem.  J.,  1936, 
30,  2273 — 2290). — Milk  giving  a  positive  test  for 
ascorbic  acid  (I)  fails  to  reduce  indophenol  reagent 
after  exposure  to  daylight  through  glass.  The  re¬ 
ducing  power  is  restored  to  a  varying  extent  by  treat¬ 
ment  noth  HjjS  but  irreversible  losses  occur.  Short-), 
light  (blue,  violet)  is  chiefly  responsible  for  .the  re¬ 
action  ;  yellow  or  red  light  is  without  action  and 
ultra-violet  light  is  probably  active.  The  effect  is 
not  obtained  in  the  absence  of  02.  Dehydroascorbic 
acid  is  formed  in  the  reversible  oxidation  and  the  lact¬ 
one  ring  is  opened  in  the  further  irreversible  changes. 
Synthetic  (I)  added  to  milk  behaves  in  the  same  way. 
Tests  on  guinea-pigs  shows  that  the  substance  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  reversible  oxidation  is  biologically  active 
but  those  in  the  irreversible  reaction  are  inactive. 
Pasteurisation  destroys  the  reversibly  oxidised, 
but  does  not  affect  the  reduced  form  of,  (I).  Milk 
secreted  by  normal  cows  contains  only  reduced  (I) 
and  the  amount  of  destruction  of  (I)  by  pasteurisation 
depends  on  the  previous  exposure  of  the  milk  to 
light.  P.  W.  C. 

Biosynthesis  of  ascorbic  acid.  B,  G.  Guha  and 
B.  Ghosh  (Nature,  1936,  138,  844— 845).— The  in¬ 
crease  in  ascorbic  acid  content  which  results  when  rat 
tissue  or  an  aq.  extract  of  germinated  Phaseolus 
mungo  is  incubated  with  mannose  in  a  closed  vol.  of 
air  (A.,  1935,  131,  416,  903)  has  been  confirmed. 
In  N2  the  increase  does  not  occur,  which  explains 
the  negative  results  of  Euler  et  al.  (A..  1936,  255), 

L.  S.  T. 

State  of  ascorbic  acid  in  plant  tissues.  L.  F. 
Levy  (Nature,  1936, 138,  933;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1429). — 
Determinations  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  in  cauliflower 
and  potato  after  extraction  in  several  ways  support 
the  view  that  (I)  exists  partly  in  a  combined  state 
and  is  liberated  during  boiling.  On  the  other  hand, 
oxidases  are  active  during  boiling  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  (I).  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-C  in  vegetables.  IV.  Ascorbic  acid 
oxidase.  Z.  I.  Kertesz,  R.  B.  Dearborn,  and 
G.  L.  Mack  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  717—725).— 
Ascorbic  add  oxidase  (I)  is  generally  present  in  veget¬ 
ables,  and  is  completely  inactivated  by  heating  at 
100°  for  1  min.  Losses  of  physiologically  active 
forms  of  ascorbic  acid  (II)  are  caused  by  its  enzymic 
oxidation  to  dehydroascorbic  acid,  which  is  morereadily 
decomposed  than  is  (II)  to  compounds  having  no 
antiscorbutic  activity.  More  (II)  is  retained  in 
vegetables  if  the  (I)  is  destroyed  by  heat.  As  (I) 
and  catalase  (III)  are  inactivated  by  heat  at  the 
same  rate,  the  extent  of  inactivation  of  (I)  can  be 
determined  bv  measuring  the  (III)  activity. 

E.A.H.R. 
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Factors  influencing  ascorbic  acid  content  of 
apples.  E.  N.  Todhunter  (Food  Res.,  1936,  1, 
435 — 442). — Apples  contain  0-5 — 1-5  international 
units  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  per  g.,  which  they  lose 
slowly  on  storage  at  >0°.  The  skin  contains  more 
(I)  than  the  pulp.  Titration  with  2 : 6-dichloro- 
phenol-indophenol  gives  similar  results  to  the  bio¬ 
logical  method  on  the  whole  fruit,  but  lower  results 
on  the  pulp.  -  P.  G.  M. 

Metabolism  of  ascorbic  acid  in  tbe  apple  fruit. 
S.  S.  Zilva,  F.  Kidd,  and  C.  West  (Rep.  Food  In¬ 
vest.  Bd.,  1935,  110 — 111). — In  young  apples  a  great 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  ascorbic  acid  is  present  in  the 
reversibly  oxidised  form.  E.  C.  S. 

Role  of  vitamin-  C  in  the  growth  of  higher 
plants.  S.  von  Hausen  (Biochera.  Z.,  1936,  288, 
378—392;  cf.  A.,  1936,  391).— The  formation  of 
vitamin-C1  in  plants  (peas,  clover)  is  favoured  by 
adequate  provision  of  N,  either  from  N03'  or  root 
nodule-bacteria,  and  by  optimal  [K’j  (0-025%  of 
KC1)  and  [PO,"']  [0-025%  of  Ca,(P04)2].  Addition 
of  -C  to  culture  solutions,  especially  before  formation 
of  leaves,  increases  the  dry-wt.,  growth,  and  -C 
content  of  plants ;  the  action  is  sp.  for  -C  and  does 
not  occur  with  glucose.  Pea-seeds,  germinated  for 
7  days  and  stripped  of  their  cotyledons,  produce 
leaves  only  after  treatment  with  -C.  F.  O.  H. 

Vitamin-C.  XVIII.  Effect  of  light  in  its 
production.  T.  Matsuoka  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1936,  12,  1203 — 1210). — Light  is  not  essential 
for  but  greatly  increases  the  production  of  vitamin-C 
in  growing  plants.  E.M.W. 

Determination  of  ascorbic  acid  as  furfur- 
aldehyde  and  comparison  of  results  obtained  by 
this  method  and  by  indophenol  titration.  J.  H. 
Roe  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  609— 619).— The 
method,  which  can  be  used  for  plant  and  animal 
tissues,  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  furfural- 
dehyde  (I)  (colorimetrically  with  NH2Ph  in  presence 
of  SnCl2  and  AcOH)  formed  by  boiling  an  acid  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  tissue  [in  which  the  ascorbic  acid  (II) 
has  been  oxidised  by  treatment  with  CJ  with  HC1 
alone  and  ivith  HCl-SnCl2.  The  difference  between 
the  two  vals.  gives  the  amount  of  (I).  The  method 
gives  results  in  agreement  with  the  indophenol 
titration,  except  in  the  case  of  liver  where  the  latter 
method  gives  results  25%  higher.  In  all  tissues' 
examined,  (II)  exists  in  the  reduced  form  only. 
The  method  is  highly  sp.  J.  N.  A. 

Antiscorbutic  properties  of  methyl  2-keto- 
gluconate.  A.  E.  Siehrs,  P.  Gottardo,  F.  G. 
Brazda,  and  C.  O.  Miller  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1935,  33,  422— 423).— Me  2-ketogluconate 
(20 — 100  mg.  daily)  protects  guinea-pigs  against 
scurvy  and  50—100  mg.  per  dav  cures  them. 

W.  McC. 

Pro-vitamin-D  potency  of  some  sterol  deriv¬ 
atives.  E.  M.  Koch  and  F.  C.  Koch  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1936,  116,  757 — 768). — The  contaminant  of  spinal 
cord-cholesterol  (I)  which  has  four  absorption  bands 
is  probably  7-dehydrocholesterol  (II)  (cf.  A.,  1936, 
120).  The  provitamin-D  of  heated,  purified  (I)  is 
not  (II)  as  it  remains  after  the  elimination  of  the  four 
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bands.  The  two  double  linkings  in  ring  B  are  not 
alone  responsible  for  antirachitic  activity,  the  pre¬ 
sence  and  configuration  of  side  groups  also  influencing 
the  potency.  In  the  prep,  of  (II)  according  to  Windaus 
et  al.  (A.,  1935,  1363),  two  other  products  having 
antirachitic  activity  were  obtained  differing  from  (II) 
in  m.p.  and  [a],  E.  A.  H.R. 

Pro-vitamin  of  tbe  sterol  of  eggs.  A.  Windaus 
and  O-  Stange  (Z.  physiol,  Chem.,  1936,  244,  218 — 
220). — Cholesterol  from  dried  Chinese  egg-yolks 
contains  small  amounts  of  ergosterol  (I)  separated 
by  repeated  adsorption  on  A1203.  (I)  is  probably 

derived  from  the  food  of  the  hens.  W.  McC. 

Enrichment  of  vitamin-D  from  tunny-liver  oil. 
O.  Neracher  and  T.  Reichstein  (Helv.  Cliim. 
Acta,  1936,  19,  1382 — 1391). — Methods,  involving 
partition,  adsorption,  and  reaction  with  o-C8H4(CO)20 
for  obtaining  rapidly  concentrates  containing  20% 
of  vitamin-D  are  detailed.  These  concentrates 
afford  dinilrobenzoates,  (a)  C27H40O-N2,  m.p.  202° 
(corr.),  {b)  C2-H3306N2,  m.p.  181-5 — 182-5°  (corr.), 
and  (c),  m.p.  113° ;  these  can  be  hydrolysed  only  by 
Na2Sn02;  the  resultant  alcohols  are  physiologically 
inactive.  R.  S.  C. 

Single-dose  technique  for  the  assay  of  vitamin - 
D.  R.  L.  Edwards  (Chem.  and  Ind.,  1936,  983 ; 
cf.  this  vol.,  46). — The  healing  of  rickets  in  rats  on 
Steenbock’s  diet  2965  following  the  administration 
of  a  single  dose  of  vitamin-D  increases  rapidly  to  a 
max.  in  10  days,  and  then  declines.  Rats  receiving 
the  same  total  of  -D  as  10  daily  doses  continue  healing 
at  least  until  the  14th  day;  on  the  7th — 10th  days, 
healing  by  the  two  methods  is  about  the  same, 
-which  probably  explains  the  results  obtained  by 
Coward  and  Key  (A.,  1934,  931).  F.  A.  A. 

Biological  methods  for  assay  of  vitamin-D 
carriers.  W.  B.  Griem  (J.  Assoc.  Off.  Agric.  Chem., 
1936,  19,  585 — 588). — Four  weeks’  feeding  is  suffici¬ 
ent  to  demonstrate  vitamin-D  deficiency  in  chicks 
by  the  tibia  ash  method.  The  protective  dose  is 
>27  U.S.P.  units  of  -D  from  cod-liver  oil  per  100  g. 
of  basal  ration.  E.  C.  S. 

Biological  methods  for  vitamin-D  carriers. 
L.  L.  Lachat  (J.  Assoc.  Off.  Agric.  Chem.,  1936, 
19,  598 — 602). — In  determining  the  %  of  bone  ash 
a  standardised  analytical  procedure  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  E.  C.  S.  ” 

Determination  of  vitamin-D.  V.  X-Ray  di¬ 
agnosis  and  ash  determination  of  bone  calci¬ 
fication,  and  blood  mineral  analyses  in  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  H.  A.  Halvorson  and  L.  L. 
Lachat.  VI.  Comparative  vitamin-D  require¬ 
ment  of  the  chick  for  sardine  (pilchard),  concen¬ 
trated,  and  cod-liver  oils,  irradiated  yeast, 
irradiated  ergosterol,  and  irradiated  cholesterol. 
L.  L.  Lachat  and  H.  A.  Halvorson.  VII.  Effect 
of  age,  sex,  size,  and  calcification  in  young  chicks 
on  accuracy  of  preventive  bioassay.  L.  L. 
Lachat  (J.  Assoc.  Off.  Agric.  Chem.,  1936, 19,  628 — 
637,  637—646,  647—670;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1430).— 
V.  The  %  Ca  and  Mg  of  blood-plasma  do  not  varv 
consistently,  and  the  %  inorg.  P  varies  only  slightly, 
with  the  age  of  the  chick  and  the  amount  or  kind 
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of  vitamin-D  supplement  used.  Of  the  methods 
examined,  determination  of  the  ash  of  the  tibia  is 
most  satisfactory,  and  by  this  means  deficiency  of 
-D  can  be  detected  in  2  weeks  (cf.  preceding  abstract). 

VI.  Irradiated  cholesterol  and  U.S.P.  reference 
cod-liver  oil  are  equal  in  promoting  growth  and  bone 
calcification  when  28  U.S.P.  units  of  -D  from  each 
per  100  g.  of  A.O.A.C.  ration  per  chick  are  fed  for  4 
weeks,  but  irradiated  ergosterol  and  irradiated  yeast 
fail  to  produce  a  normally  calcified  bone  even  at 
50  times  this  activity.  Irradiation  for  20  min. 
of  A.O.A.C.  ration  supplemented  with  maize  oil  pro¬ 
duces  definite,  but  slightly  subnormal,  calcification. 

VII.  The  data  obtained  from  >2000  chicks  are 
examined  statistically.  Deficiency  of  -D  was  more 
marked  in  respect  of  calcification  than  of  growth, 
but  determination  of  the  latter  has  a  supplementary 
val.  Calcification  did  not  decrease  with  deficiency 
of  -D  until  the  chicks  were  3  weeks  old,  but,  with 
sufficient  vitamin,  increase  occurred  before  this  age. 
Differences  in  calcification  were  most  pronounced  at 

3  and  4  weeks.  The  test  period  may  be  reduced  from 

4  to  3  weeks.  E.  C.  S. 

Deficiency  diet  for  investigation  of  vitamin-17. 

L.  Schioppa  (Ann.  Igiene,  1935,  45,  [N.S.  18],  315— 
319;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1653).  A.  G.  P. 

Nutritional  requirements  of  mosquito  larvae 
(. Aedes  aegypti).  W.  Tracer  (Amer.  J.  Hyg.,  1935, 
22,  475 — 493). — Two  accessory  food  substances  are 
necessary  for  the  yellow-fever  mosquito.  One  is 
present  in  aq.  extracts  of  yeast  and  in  egg  white 
and  whole  wheat.  It  is  stable  to  heat  and  alkali 
and  is  not  adsorbed  by  fullers’  earth.  The  second 
is  found  in  liver  extracts  rich  in  vitamin-f?2,  is 
decomposed  by  alkali,  is  thermostable,  and  adsorbed 
by  fuller’s  earth  and  animal  C  at  ps  5 — 7.  Liver 
extracts  potent  against  secondary  anaemia  but 
poorly  effective  against  pernicious  anaemia  contain  the 
socond  accessory  substance.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Elaboration  of  carbonaceous  matter  by  plants 
in  an  aqueous  medium.  M.  T.  Gertrude  (Compt. 
rend.,  1936,  203,  811 — 813). — Photosynthesis  in 
Veronica  anagallis  was  more  active  in  plants  grown 
under  H20  than  in  those  in  air.  Elaboration  of 
carbonaceous  matter  was  substantially  the  same  in 
both  cases.  A.  G.  P. 

Plant  nucleoli.  G.  Yamaha  and  S.  Suematsu 
(Sci.  Rep.  Tokyo  Bunrika  Daigaku,  1936,  3,  21 — 
34). — Nucleoli  bear  a  negative  charge.  Changes  in 
the  nucleal  reaction  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
nucleus  and  the .  distribution  of  nucleic  acid  during 
karyokinesis  are  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Absorption  by  roots.  P.  Maz6  and  P.  J.  Mak6, 
jun.  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  939— 
941).  Absorption  is  ionic  and  the  rate  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  ionic  charge.  H.  G.  R. 

Structure  of  the  wall  of  algae  of  the  genus 
Halicystis.  G.  van  Iterson,  jun.  (Proc.  K.  Akad. 

Wotensch.  Amsterdam,  1936,  39,  1066 _ 1074). _ 

The  wall  consists  of  substances  showing  the  reactions 

of  amyloid  matter  and  callose.  A.  G.  P. 


Importance  of  ash  elements  in  the  cultivation 
of  excised  root  tips.  W.  J.  Robbins,  V.  B,  White, 
J.  E.  McCrary,  and  M.  Bartley  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad. 
Sci.,  1936,  22,  636 — 639). — The  beneficial  effect  of 
additions  of  agar  or  filter-paper  on  the  growth  of 
excised  tips  in  mineral  salt-glucose  media  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  their  ash  constituents.  A.  G.  P. 

Mathematical  expression  of  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  plants. 
W.  Thomas  (Science,  1936, 84, 422 — 423). — Deviations 
from  the  optimum  physiological  balance  between 
N  and  P205  in  four  differently  treated  plots  are 
shown  and  discussed.  L.  S.  T. 

Photochemical  oxidation  of  plant  materials. 
S.  V.  Desai  and  Fazal-ud-din  (Indian  J.  Agric. 
Sci.,  1936,  6,  985 — 990). — Dried  and  powdered 
berseem  plants  ( Trifolium,  alexanclrinum)  catalysed 
the  photo-chemical  oxidation  of  NH2Et  to  NO./,  the 
action  being  unaffected  by  preheating  the  plant 
material  to  125°.  The  catalytic  principle  was  present 
to  a  greater  extent  in  leaves  and  roots  than  in  stems 
and  was  almost  entirely  H20-sol.  Fructose,  glucose, 
maltose,  cryst.  and  amorphous  preps,  of  chlorophyll, 
but  not  crude  fibre,  cotton  cellulose,  or  starch  cata¬ 
lysed  the  reaction.  C02  retarded  the  photo-oxidation 
of  (NH4)2S04  in  the  presence  of  ZnO.  The  temporary 
increase  in  the  NO/  content  of  grass  following  fert¬ 
ilisation  with  (NH4)2S04  (Eggleton,  A.,  1935,  1037) 
may  be  due  to  photo-oxidation  of  NH4*  within  the 
plants.  A.  G.  P. 

Photochemical  processes  in  biology.  I.  Prin¬ 
cipal  photochemical  reactions  and  their  reaction 
mechanisms.  G.  de  Toni  (Biochim.  Terap. 
sperirn.,  1935,  22,  547 — 555;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  1438). — A  general  survey.  H.  N.  R. 

Influence  of  temperature  treatment  on  carbo¬ 
hydrate  metabolism,  respiration,  and  morpho¬ 
logical  development  of  the  tulip.  III.  L.  Al- 
gera  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1936, 
39,  1106 — 1114;  cf.  this  vol.,  48). — Relative  changes 
in  concns.  of  reducing  and  non-reducing  sugars  in 
bulbs  during  cool  storage  and  after  planting  are 
explained  by  a  shifting  of  the  equilibrium  of  enzymic 
processes  with  temp.  A.  G.  P. 

(A)  Respiration  and  water  content  of  seeds. 
R.  Gane.  (B)  Uptake  of  water  by  grains  of 
maize.  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  (g)  Water  relations  of 
pea  seeds.  A.  J.  M.  Smith  and  R.  Gane  (Rep. 
Food  Invest.  Bd„  1935,  135-137,  137—138,  138— 
139). — (a)  The  respiration  of  soaked  peas  and  wheat 
grains  reaches  a  steady  val.  after  24  hr.  This  val. 
increases  with  the  H20  content  of  the  seed  from  0-25 
mg.  of  C02  per  kg.  per  hr.  (15°)  to  250  mg.  in  the  fully- 
soaked  seed. 

(b)  The  H20  content  of  seeds  is  adjusted  to  various 
levels  by  soaking  to  equilibrium  in  aq.  LiCl  of  varying 
concn. 

(c)  Peas  dried  over  CaCl2  to  zero  H20  content 
and  so  stored  were  superior  in  colour  and  in  their 
capacity  to  take  up  H20  to  commercial  air-dried 
peas.  They  did  not,  however,  soften  so  readily  on 

cooking.  E.  C.  S. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY. 


Effect  of  folliculin  on  plants.  C.  Zollikoeer 
(Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  1936,  54,  507— 516).— Treat¬ 
ment  of  Poa  alpina  var.  intermedia  with  cryst. 
folliculin  improved  flowering  and  tillering.  Complete 
nutrients  in  H..0  cultures  induced  similar  effects, 

A.  G.  P. 

Occurrence  and  transport  of  a  substance 
causing  flowering  in  soya  bean  ( Glycine  max., 
L.).  J.  Kuijper  and  L.  K.  Wi eescim  (Proe.  K. 
akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1936, 39, 1114—1122). — 
Grafting  a  flowering  scion  on  a  “  long-day  ”  stock 
( i.e  with  no  tendency  to  flower)  causes  lateral  flower 
buds  to  develop  on  the  stock.  A  “  short-day  ” 
stock  causes  flowering  on  a  “  long-day  ”  scion. 
The  active  substance  concerned  passes  through  the 
graft.  Transport  is  more  rapid  in  a  basal  than  in 
an  apical  direction.  A.  G.  P. 

Growth  hormones  in  plants.  M.  M.  Janot 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18,  1741—1768).— 
A  lecture. 

Growth-substance  and  plagiotropic  move¬ 
ment  in  Parthenocissus.  W.  Zimmermann  (Ber. 
deut.  bot.  Ges.,  1936,  54,  496 — 506). — The  curvature 
of  the  growing  tips  of  vine  shoots  is  related  to  the 
differential  distribution  of  growth-substance  and  is 
dependent  on  the  cross-sectional  polarity  of  the  shoot. 

A.  G.  P. 

Growth-substance  curvatures  of  Avena  in 
light  and  dark.  J.  van  Overbeek  (J.  Gen. 
Physiol.,  1936,  20,  283 — 309). — Growth-substance 
curvatures  of  Avena  coleoptiles  show  that  a  decrease 
in  growth  rate  follows  exposure  to  light  if  auxin-A, 
but  not  if  hetoroauxin,  is  used.  This  is  due  to  the 
more  rapid  oxidative  inactivation  of  auxin-A .  Small 
amounts  of  light  markedly  inhibit  the  formation  of 
growth  hormone  in  the  decapitated  coleoptile. 

F.  A,  A. 

Stimulation  of  root-formation  on  lucerne 
cuttings.  G.  W.  Burton  (J.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron., 
1936,  28,  704 — 705). — Naphthylacetie  acid  was 
superior  to  indolylacetic  acid  in  stimulating  the  form¬ 
ation  of  adventitious  roots  on  cuttings.  Tip  cuttings 
formed  more  roots  than  those  taken  lower  down  the 
stem,  whether  these  were  treated  or  not.  Excessive 
amounts  of  the  growth-substance  injured  the  cuttings. 

A.  G.  P. 

Nature  and  control  of  potato  virus  diseases. 
P.  A.  Murphy  (Nature,  1936, 138,  955—956). 

L.  S.  T. 

Chemical  composition  of  non-manured  mul¬ 
berry  leaves.  K.  Suda  (Bull.  Sericult.  Japan,  1936, 
9,  77 — 84). — The  H20  and  protein  contents  and  Et20 
extract  of  non-manured  mulberry  leaves  were  <  and 
the  sol.  N-free  extract  and  carbohydrate,  and  crudo 
fibre  and  ash  were  >  those  of  manured  trees. 

E.  M.  W. 

Chemical  constituents  of  food  plants  for  true 
and  wild  silkworms,  Bombyx  mori,  Antheraea 
Yamamai ,  and  A.  pernyi.  T.  Nakasone  and  Y. 
Midorikawa  (Bull.  Sericult.  Japan,  1936,  9,  69 — 
76). — The  food  plants  of  domesticated  and  wild 
silkworms  differ  considerably  in  H20,  sugar,  and  pro¬ 
tein  content.  E.  M.  W. 


Distribution  of  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron 
in  leafy  vegetables.  C.  F.  Wang  (Chinese  J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  10,  651 — 656), — Data  are  given  for 
the  distribution  of  Ca,  Fe,  and  P  in  1 1  kinds  of  veget¬ 
ables  grown  in  the  Moukden  district.  The  content 
of  Ca,  Fe,  or  P  in  spring  is  >  that  in  autumn  (cf. 
Hsu  and  Adolph,  A.,  1935,  797).  F.  A.  A. 

Determination  of  the  internal  gases  of  plant 
tissues.  C.  W.  Culpepper,  H.  H.  Moon,  and  J.  M. 
Lutz  (Science,  1936,  84,  398—400).  L.  S.  T. 

Bismuthate  method  for  determining  man- 
anese  in  plant  material.  R.  Narain  and  A. 
ingh  (Indian  J.  Agrie.  Sci.,  1936,  6,  757—766).— 
The  gravimetric  method  for  Mn  often  yields  high 
results  in  analysis  of  plant  materials.  The  volu¬ 
metric  Na  bismuthate  method  is  satisfactory  for 
HCl-extracts  of  plant  ash.  Accuracy  is  improved 
by  use  of  HNOa  carefully  freod  from  nitrous  fumes, 
and  by  removal  of  all  traces  of  HC1  before  oxidation. 
Removal  of  H,SO.  prior  to  oxidation  is  unnecessary. 

A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  ammonia  in  green  plants. 
F.  Alten,  B.  Wandrowski,  and  E.  Knippenberg 
(Bodenk.  Pflanzenernahr,,  1936,2, 120 — 125). — NaOH 
and  Ba(OH)2  decompose  NHg-acids  and  acid  amides 
in  plant  material  during  distillation  of  NIL,,  A 
borate  buffer  which  on  dilution  (1  :  2 — 3)  has  pn  9-0 
is  suitable  for  liberating  NH3.  Loss  of  NH3  accom¬ 
panies  pptn.  of  protein  from  plant  saps  by  tannin. 
Ground  fresh  plant  tissue  mixed  with  H20  and  stored 
in  an  ice  chamber  gives  a  quant,  yield  of  NH3  on 
subsequent  analysis.  Ground  plant  material  treated 
with  PhMe  may  be  stored  in  ice  for  several  days 
without  decomp.  Plants  dried  at  55°  give  high  and 
those  at  110°  low  results  in  NH3  determinations. 

A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  the  nitrate  contents  of  plant 
substances  as  nitroxylenol.  F.  Alten,  B.  Wan- 
drowsky,  and  E.  Hille  (Bodenk.  Pflanzenernahr., 
1936,  1,  340 — 348). — The  method  of  Treschow  and 
Gabrielsen  (B.,  1934,  112)  can  be  utilised  for  1-g. 
samples  of  plant  materials,  if  the  nitration  is  effected 
at  room  temp,  with  25  c.c.  of  66%  H2S04.  After  20 
min.  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  60  c.c.  of  H20  and 
45  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  distilled  into  0-2V-NaOH. 
The  distillate  may  be  clarified  by  shaking  with 
BaS04.  A  correction  for  colouring  matter  other  than 
nitroxylenol  which  may  appear  in  the  distillate  is 
determined  from  a  “  blank  ”  test  in  which  xylenol 
is  omitted.  A.  G.  P. 

Ethereal  oils  of  the  rhizomes  of  I^anquas 
(Alpinia)  varieties.  A.  J.  Ultee  (Rec.  trav.  chim., 
1936,  55,  993 — 999). — The  rhizomes  of  (a)  L.  (A.) 
Bomburghiana,  Val.,  (b)  L.  Schumanniana,  Sasaki 
(A.  Schumanniana,  Val.),  and  (c)  L.  speciosa,  Small 
(A.  speciosa,  K.  Sch.) ,  gave  0-08,  0-08,  and  0-13%, 
respectively,  of  oils,  du  0-9759,  d18  0-9365,  d19  0-9221 ; 
»“  1-5152, m“  1-4782,1-4740 ;  [«]j?  +84°,  [a]"  +46-24°, 
[a]«  -10-51°,  acid  val.  2,  9,  1 ;  ester  val.  137,  38,  27  ; 
sap.  val.  139,  47,  28,  respectively,  containing  (a,  b,  c) 
l- a-  and  Z-0-pinene;  (a,  b)  cZ-camphene ;  cineole  (a) 
9-7,  (6)  0,  (c)  60-2;  d-camphor  (a)  6-3,  (6)  31-7,  (c) 
0,  d-bomeol  (a)  12-9,  (6)  12-5,  (c)  0,  and  Me  cinnamate 
(a)  40,  (b)  0,  and  (c)  7-8%,  respectively.  R.  S.  C. 
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Chemical  nature  of  citrin.  V.  Bruckner  and 
A.  Szent-Gyorgyi  (Nature,  1936,  138,  1057). — 
Citrin  (I)  (A.,  1936,  1162)  consists  of  hesperidin  (II) 
with  an  eriodictoyl  glucoside  in  minor  amount. 
The  reactivity  and  colour  reactions  of  (I)  are  due  to 
the  latter.  (I)  contains  no  free  eriodictoyl.  Erio¬ 
dictoyl  glucoside  is  not  found  in  any  large  amount 
in  unripe  oranges,  which,  however,  contain  large 
amounts  of  (II),  indicating  that  the  glucoside  is 
formed  from  (II)  by  dcmcthylation  on  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  L.  S.  T. 

Glutathione  in  wheat  germ.  B.  Suxlivan,  M. 
Howe,  and  F.  D.  Schmalz  (Cereal  Chem.,  1936,  13, 
665 — 669). — 0-4605%  of  glutathione  (I)  was  found  in 
wheat  germ.  H2Q  extract  of  germ,  (I)  from  germ, 
and  (I)  from  yeast  had  similar  bad  effects  on  the 
farinogram  of  patent  flour.  Oxidising  agents  check 
this  action  by  converting  the  -SH  of  reduced  (I)  into 
•S-S\  Any  change  affecting  the  oxidation-reduction 
potential  of  flour  will  modify  the  gluten. 

E.  A.  F. 

Phosphatides  in  organs  containing  chloro¬ 
phyll.  B.  Rewald  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  289,  73 — 
75). — The  earlier  method  of  prep,  (A.,  1929,  361)  is 
improved.  Lucerne  contains  a  phosphatide,  having 
a  P  content  of  4-92%,  in  combination  with  a  poly¬ 
saccharide.  P.  W.  C. 

Starch  isolated  from  plant  material  by  the 
freezing  method.  H.  A.  Spoehr  and  H.  W.  Milner 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  493— 502).— The  freezing 
method  described  previously  (A.,  1936, 124)  effectively 
separates  starch  from  pectin,  gum  arabie,  and  glucose, 
but  dextrin  may  be  carried  down.  The  amount  of 
dextrin  in  the  starch-containing  extracts  can  be 
determined  by  making  use  of  tho  different  solubility 
of  the  iodides  of  starch  and  dextrin  in  CaCl2  solution, 
and  data  are  given  for  various  plant  leaves.  F.  A.  A. 

Comparative  amounts  of  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  nitrogen  in  plants  cultivated  on  the  same 
soil.  G.  Bertrand  and  L.  Silberstein  (Compt. 
rend.,  1936,  203,  1481—1483;  cf.  A.,  1936,  395,  650). 
— The  S/P  ratios  for  13  different  plants  grown  under 
the  same  conditions  fell  within  the  limits  previously 
given,  as  did  the  S/N  ratios.  For  celery  collected 
before  flowering  S/P  was  11-12,  and  if  collected  at 
the  flowering  stage,  S/P  was  7-50;  the  S/N  ratio 
was  0-62.  J  N  A 

Highly  polymerised  natural  products.  K. 
Hess  (Angew.  Chem.,  1936,  49,  841— 843).— A 
discussion  of  outstanding  problems  relating  to  the 
structure  of  cellulose.  F.  L  U 

>f  carotene,  M.  Piccinini  (Boll. 
936,  75,  642,  645— 646). — The  peri¬ 
neal  fruit  yields  carotene  (I)  and  a 
'3oH4B,  m.p.  180°,  with  5  double  link- 
rngs  aim  prooably  related  to  1  : 1' :  3  :  3'-rubene. 
I  he  physiological  properties  of  (I)  and  its  possible 
relationship  to  vitamin-D  are  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Resin  phenols.  V.  Natural  phenolic  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  “  dimeric  coniferyl  type." — See  A., 

Constitution  of  ayapanin.— See  A.,  II,  70. 
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Constituents  of  bark  of  Zanthoxylum,  ameri- 

canum.  II.  Xanthyletin. — See  A.,  II,  72. 

Alkaloid  from  Equisetum  palustre. — Sec  A., 
II,  80. 

Calotropin,  the  African  arrow  poison.  I. — See 
A.,  II,  71. 

Properties  of  the  silver  electrode  and  titration 
of  the  total  and  active  chlorine  ion  in  organisms. 
— See  A.,  I,  96. 

Methods  of  biological  assay.  J.  H.  Burn 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1936,  184,  37 — 50). — 
A  lecture.  P.  W.  C. 

Albumin-globulin  ratios  in  synthetic  solutions 
deduced  from  determinations  of  specific  gravity 
and  relative  viscosity.  R.  L.  Nugent  and  L.  W. 
Towle  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1935,  33,  374— 
378). — In  synthetic  solutions  the  ratios  can  be 
deduced  from  determinations  of  relative  t]  and 
d  made  according  to  the  procedure  described. 

W.  McC. 

Determination  of  hydroxylated  acids  of  fats. 
P.  G.  Haener,  R.  H.  Swinney,  and  E.  S.  West 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1936,  116,  691— 697).— A  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  method  of  West  et  al.  (A.,  1934,  510) 
for  the  determination  of  Ac  vals.  of  lipins  and  of 
their  free  insol.  acids  by  acetylation  is  described. 
A  no.  of  the  common  animal  and  vegetable  fats  con¬ 
tain  detectable  amounts  of  OH-acids.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Determination  of  residual  nitrogen  in  blood, 
plasma,  serum,  etc.  E.  Noyons  (Chem.  Week- 
blad,  1937,  34,  76). — Apparatus  suitable  for  steam- 
distilling  NH3  into  standard  acid  in  micro-Kjeldahl 
N  determinations  is  described.  S.  C. 

Conductometric  determination  of  chlorides  in 
biological  liquids.  S.  Mihaeloff  (Bull.  Soc,  chim., 
1936,  [v],  3,  2395— 2403).— The  conductometric  titra¬ 
tion  with  AgN03  of  Cl'  in  normal  and  defibrinated 
blood,  serum,  urine,  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  gives 
results  equal  in  accuracy  to  those  given  by  other 
classical  methods.  The  method  requires  only  a  few 
drops  of  liquid.  F.  L.  U. 

Micro-determination  of  iodine  in  biological 
material.  H.  Wilmanns  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  289, 
41 — 51). — Leipert’s  method  (A,,  1934,  795)  is  investi¬ 
gated  and  inaccuracies  in  Sturm’s  modification  of  it 
(A.,  1935,  1518)  are  detected  and  surmounted.  The 
normal  blood-I  is  7 — 15  X  10_6%.  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  zinc  in  biological  material. 
M.  Sahyun  and  R.  F.  Feldkamp  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1936,  116,  555 — 562). — The  volumetric  fcrricyanide 
procedure  is  applied  to  biological  materials.  The 
pancreas  of  ox,  calf,  sheep,  and  pig  contain  20 — 40 
mg.  of  Zn  per  kg.  fresh  wt.  Commercial  insulin 
contains  0-05 — 0-1  mg.  of  Zn  per  1000  units. 

F.  A.  A. 

Micro-determination  of  manganese  in  bio¬ 
logical  products.  P.  Cherajiy  and  A.  Lemos  (J. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  17 — 20). — The  material 
is  digested  with  HN 03-H2S04-HC104 ,  treated  with 
10%  aq.  NaHS04,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  digested  with 
H2S04-K,S208-AgN03>  diluted,  and  Mn04'  titrated 
with  standard  H202  solution.  The  Mn  content  of  liver 
(calf,  ox,  rabbit)  is  2-6 — 3-1  x  10_4%.  F.  0.  H. 
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The  air  bladder  [of  fish]  and  blood  equi¬ 
librium  :  variations  in  volume  with  pressure .  L. 
Battoin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  44 — 40). 
— Following  a  decrease  in  the  pressure  of  the  air 
bladder  (perch),  the  blood  pressure  is  reduced  and 
COo  passes  from  the  blood  to  the  bladder. 

H.  G.  R. 

Variations  in  the  blood  of  the  perch  under 
experimental  low  pressures.  L.  Baudin  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol,,  1937,  124,  43 — 44). — An  increase  in 
the  erythrocytes  was  observed.  H.  G.  R>. 

Methsemoglobin,  a  spectrophotometric  study. 
H.  F.  Holden  (Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol.,  1936, 14, 291 — 
304). — The  denaturation  of  ox  methsemoglobin  (I) 
to  acid  lisematin  (II)  and  the  renaturation  of  (II)  are 
followed  spectrophotometrically.  The  spectrum  of 
(II)  is  unaffected  by  combination  with  protective 
colloids.  No  appreciable  denaturation  of  (I)  occurs 
up  to  pn  4-1.  Conversion  into  (II)  is  apparent  at  pa 
3-9  and  complete  at  pn  3-0.  Under  suitable  conditions 

(I)  can  be  denatured  and  renatured  quantitatively. 
Renaturation  of  denatured  oxyhsemoglobin  is  not 
quant.,  about  two  thirds  onlv  being  renaturable. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Spectra  of  helicorubin  and  oxyhelicorubin. 
J.  Roche  and  J.  Morena  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  1215 — 1217). — The  absorption  spectrum 
of  helicorubin  (I)  is  similar  to  those  of  the  hsemochrom- 
ogens  and  has  bands  at  5626  and  5302  A.,  whilst  that 
of  oxyhelicorubin  (II),  resembling  those  of  para- 
haematins,  has  bands  at  5715  and  5338  A.  A  method 
for  the  spectrophotometric  determination  of  (I)  and 

(II)  in  a  mixture  is  described.  H.  G.  R. 

Oxidation  and  reduction  of  helicorubin.  J. 

Roche  and  J.  Morena  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  1218 — 1220). — The  reversible  conversion 
into  oxyhelicorubin  occurs  between  p„  6  and  9,  the 
equilibrium  depending  on  the  pu  and  appearing  to  be 
due  to  a  dissociation  of  a  functional  group  of  the 
protein  constituent.  H.  G.  R. 

Flocculation  of  serum-colloid  mixtures  in  a 
salt-free  medium.  C.  Morel  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  3 — 4). — The  flocculation  is  due  to 
loss  of  stability  of  the  labile  serum-proteins  on 
reduction  of  the  mineral  content  of  the  medium. 

H.  G.  R. 

Dilution  of  serum  with  dilute  solutions  of 

various  pu.  C.  'Achard,  A.  Boutaric,  and  M. 
Rov  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1200—1203).— 
Flocculation  of  the  globulins  in  horse  serum  on 
dilution  with  buffered  Serensen  solutions  becomes 
more  pronounced  as  the  pR  of  the  solutions  decreases. 


For  all  dilutions,  the  val.  of  the  product  LH  (A., 
1932,  635)  decreases  regularly  as  pa  increases  from 
5-3  to  7-9.  There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  flocculation  produced  by  dilution  if  the  serum  be 
previously  heated  for  1  hr.  at  48°,  whilst  1  hr.  at 
58°  completely  inhibits  all  subsequent  flocculation. 

J.  N.  A. 

Physical  property  of  one  of  the  constituents 
of  the  non-dialysable  fraction  of  blood-serum. 
M.  Doladilhe  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1295 — 
1296). — The  non-dialysable  fraction  of  serum  consists 
of  two  groups  of  proteins :  one,  thermostable, 
possesses  dispersive  properties;  the  other,  thermo- 
labile,  has  no  dispersive  power,  but  in  the  fresh  state 
can  sensitise  a  complex  colloid  to  exhibit  the  dispersing 
action  of  whole  serum.  J.  N.  A. 

Effect  of  intravenous  injection  of  granules  of 
inert  solids  on  heat  production.  A.  Lumiere 
and  P.  Meyer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
176 — 178). — In  addition  to  increased  blood-sugar, 
-protein,  and  -Cl',  an  increased  temp,  was  observed, 
all  of  which  are  a  function  of  the  physical  state  of  the 
granules  and  are  accentuated  by  atropine  and  sup¬ 
pressed  by  ergotamine.  H.  G.  R. 

Non-protein-nitrogen  of  blood  after  depro- 
teinisation  with  trichloroacetic  acid.  P.  Cristol 
and  P.  Monnier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
1106 — 1107). — Deproteinisation  is  not  complete  with 
Goiffon  and  Spaey’s  (A.,  1935,  374)  or  with  Lefaux’s 
(A.,  1936,  356)  technique,  the  concn.  of  CC1S*C02H 
being  insufficient.  H.  G.  R. 

Formation  of  a  substance  similar  to  histamine 
in  defibrinated  and  coagulated  blood  of  the 
rabbit.  A.  Shwartz  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 
123,  1181 — 1184). — A  histamine-like  substance  is 
formed  in  defibrinated  or  coagulated  blood  (rabbit), 
probably  from  the  platelets  or  leucocytes. 

H.  G.  R. 

Apparent  creatinine  of  serum  and  laked  blood- 
ultrafiltrates.  0.  H.  Gabbler  [with  L.  D.  Abbott, 
jun.]  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  397— 413).— Picric 
acid  and  RbCl  slowly  ppt.  from  cooled  ultrafiltrates 
of  normal  blood  (man,  dog,  ox,  pig)  a  complex  con¬ 
taining  a  substance  (I)  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  creatinine  (II).  Added  (II)  is  more  rapidly 
pptd.,  and  can,  unlike  (I),  be  removed  from  laked 
blood  (man,  dog)  ultrafiltrates  by  kaolin.  F.  A.  A. 

Precipitation  of  creatinine  rubidium  picrate 
from  blood-plasma  filtrates.  J.  A.  Behre  and 
S.  R.  Benedict  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 117,  415 — 422). 
— Creatinine  may  he  determined,  as  the  double 
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pi  crate  with  Rb,  either  in  ultrafiltrates  from  blood 
plasma,  or  in  the  supernatant  fluid  obtained  after 
shaking  blood  plasma  with  picric  acid.  Under  the 
conditions  used,  creatinine,  and  not  other  creatinine¬ 
like  substances,  is  pptd.  (cf.  preceding  abstract). 

F.  A.  A. 

.  Uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  insects.  M.  Florkin 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1247—1249).— 
Vais,  o!  0-008 — 0-020%  were  obtained  with  adult 
insects  (Hydrophilm  piceus,  Dyliscm  ‘marginalia, 
Bombyx  mori,  Dixijjpva  morosus) ;  the  larvae  also 
give  high  vals.,  that  of  B.  mori  being  min.  10  days 
after  spinning.  H.  G.  R. 

Glutathione.  I.  Correlation  of  glutathione 
content  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  of  normal 
rabbits.  II.  Effect  of  ultra-violet  irradiation 
on  blood-glutathione.  M.  Ogawa  (J.  Agric.  Chem. 
Soc.  Japan,  1937,  131,  71—79,  80— 88).— I.  Part 
of  the  oxidised  glutathione  of  arterial  blood  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  reduced  glutathione  in  venous  blood. 
Total  glutathione  is  greater  in  arterial  blood. 

II.  Irregular  variations  were  observed  for  some  hr. 
after  irradiation  of  rabbits.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Determination  of  blood-lipins.  Y.  Takata  (J. 
Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  257— 265).— Modified 
methods  of  determination  (this  vol.,  103)  give  the 
following  vals.  for  rabbits’  whole  blood  and  serum, 
respectively  :  total  fatty  acid  0-08 — 0-2,  0-1 — 0-16 ; 
total  cholesterol  0-07—0-09,  approx.  0-04 ;  free 
cholesterol  0-04 — 0-05,  approx.  0-02;  phosphatide-P 
approx.  0-003,  approx.  0-0015%.  F.  O.  H. 

Concentration  of  total  cholesterol  in  serum. 
W.  M.  SrERRY  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 117, 391—395).— 
The  level  of  serum- cholesterol  (I)  in  man  varies  much 
more  between  different  subjects  than  in  the  same 
subject  at  different  times.  Hence  a  single  (I)  deter¬ 
mination  is  not  diagnostically  significant.  In  the 
same  subject,  variations  observed  at  intervals  of  some 
months  are  >  those  on  one  day.  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  intravenous  injections  of  magnesium 
thiosulphate  on  blood-cholesterol.  A.  Ltxmi^re 
and  S.  Monchal  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 
178 — 180). — The  blood- cholesterol  is  increased  by 
>200%,  the  serum  appearing  milky.  H.  G.  R. 

“  Bound  ”  sugar  of  the  blood.  III.  Influence 
of  pancreatic  and  adrenal  functions.  Y.  Mat- 
stjoka  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  225—244;  cf. 
A,,  1936,  1400). — Administration  of  insulin  to  dogs 
either  increases,  or  is  without  effect  on,  the  combined 
sugar  (I)  of  the  blood.  The  effect  depends  on  the 
type  of  diet  and  is  influenced  by  starvation.  Total 
pancreatectomy  significantly  increases  combined  (I), 
possibly  due  to  inanition  or  weakness.  Adrenaline, 
irrespective  of  the  diet,  does  not  influence  combined 
(I).  Partial  adrenalectomy  increases  the  level  of 
combined  (I)  due  to  fasting  or  ingestion  of  (I) ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  free  (I)  also  tends  to  increase. 

F.  O.  H. 

True  plasma-sugar  of  a  selachian  {Scyllium 

canicula,  L.  M.  Florkin  (Bull.  Acad.  rov.  Belg., 
1936,  [v],  22,  1185 — 1188). — The  fermentable  plasma- 
sugar  is  approx.  0-020%  and  is  approx.  §  of  the  total 
reducing  sugar  (of  the  H,W04  filtrate).  F.  O.  H. 


Distribution  of  glucose  in  human  blood  and 
glycolysis  in  the  preparation  of  protein-free 
filtrates  by  Folin's  method  with  non-hsemolysed 
blood.  C.  O.  Olbfelt  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  289, 
67 — 72). — The  ratio  of  the  glucose  contents  in  blood 
corpuscles  to  plasma  is  0-8.  During  protein  pptn, 
by  Folin’s  method  using  non-lnemolysed  blood, 
glycolysis  may  attain  measurable  proportions  at 
room  temp.  P.  W.  C. 

Content  of  true  sugar  in  the  plasma  of  insects. 
M.  Florkin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
1249 — 1251). — The  val.  for  the  adult  insect  ( Hydro ■ 
philus  piccus,  Bombyx  mori)  is  <  that  of  mammals. 
During  development  of  the  larva?  of  B.  mori,  the  val., 
which  is  low  at  first  (approx.  0-01%),  rises  to  max. 
on  the  5th  and  10th  days  after  spinning  and  then 
progressively  diminishes.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  complete  isolation  of  the  circulation 
on  the  peripheral  blood-sugar.  M.  Polonovski, 
G.  Bizard,  and  H.  Warembourg  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  75 — 76). — A  reduction  was 
observed  in  dogs.  H.  G.  R. 

Variations  in  blood-urea  and  -chloride  after 
ingestion  of  fibrin,  ovalbumin,  and  derived 
peptones.  R.  Leooq,  J.  Courtois,  and  H.  Garnier 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  106—108).— 
Production  of  urea  is  slight  but  variation  in  blood-Cl’ 
is  considerable  after  ingestion  of  ovalbumin  (I), 
whilst  with  fibrin  (II)  the  reverse  is  observed.  Absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  intestine  of  (I)  or  (II)  occurs  without  any 
considerable  decomp.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  infra-red  rays  on  post-operative 
acidosis  and  hypochloraemia,  0.  Lambret,  J. 
Driessens,  and  H.  Malatray  (Compt  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 124,  62— 63).— A  total  disappearance  of 
acidosis  and  a  reduction  in  the  hypochloraemia  were 
observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Condition  of  mineral  [substances]  in  blood- 
serum.  I.  Ultra-filterability  of  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  inorganic  phosphate  in  bovine 
blood  serum  in  relation  to  hydrogen-ion  con¬ 
centration.  L.  Seekles  (Arch.  Neerland.  Physiol., 
1936,  21,  526 — 537).— Changing  the  pK  of  bovine 
blood  serum  from  the  normal  val,  (7-4)  to  7-0  increases 
the  ultrafilterable  fraction  of  the  Ca  by  7  %  of  the  total 
Ca;  changing  the  pn  to  8-0  lowers  this  fraction  by 
about  2%  of  the  total  Ca.  Greater  changes  take 
place  with  wider  variations  in  pa,  all  Ca  being  diffus¬ 
ible  at  pa  <4-1.  Mg  shows  similar  but  smaller 
effects,  no  definite  change  taking  place  over  the 
physiological  range  7-0 — 8-0.  P04"’  is  completely 

diffusible  at  pH  <9 ;  at  >9  pptn.  occurs.  These 
findings  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  Ca  content 
of  sera  in  various  pathological  conditions.  F.  A.  A. 

Inorganic  composition  of  blood.  IV.  Re¬ 
lationship  between  potassium  and  the  acid- 
soluble  phosphorus  fractions.  S.  E.  Kerr  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  227— 235).— In  the  erythro¬ 
cytes  of  vertebrates  (except  the  dog),  low  and  high 
K  contents  are  associated  with  low  and  high  acid-sol. 
org.  P  contents,  respectively.  The  composition  of  the 
erythrocytes  varies  greatly  amongst  the  species  and 
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amongst  races  of  the  same  species.  Sheep  on  the  same 
diet  exhibit  great  differences  in  blood-K  and  -Na. 

W.  McC. 

Blood-inorganic  phosphates  in  carbohydrate 
metabolism.  M.  Pltoan  and  T.  B.  Quigley  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  131— 134).— The  de¬ 
pression  of  blood -inorg.  P  (I)  which  occurs  on  glyeo- 
genesis  is  increased  by  starvation,  but  is  unaffected 
by  adrenalectomy,  or  by  injection  of  insulin  after 
adrenalectomy.  Glycogenolysis  also  depresses  (I). 

P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  calcium  in  blood  serum. 
H.  K.  Murer  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937, 9, 27).— 
The  CaC204  ppt.  is  separated  and  washed  in  a  sintered- 
glass  Buchner  funnel  instead  of  by  decanting  and 
centrifuging.  E.  S.  H. 

Relation  of  copper  and  iron  in  blood.  Poly- 
cythsemia  vera.  A.  Sachs,  V.  E.  Levine,  and 
W.  0.  Griffith  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  6 — 10). — Treatment  of  polycythaemia  vera  with 
NHPh'NHg  lowers  the  Fe  and  red-cell  count  and 
increases  blood-Cu.  The  body  compensates  for 
hypoferroneemia  by  an  increase  in  the  more  active 
oxidation  catalyst,  Cu.  P.  G.  M. 

Modification  of  the  internal  medium  of  Helix 
during  hibernation  and  estivation.  P.  Meyer 
and  M.  A.  Thibaudet  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  185 — 187). — The  essential  factor  is  a  loss  of 
H20.  H.  G.  R. 

Restoration  of  circulatory  blood  after  haemor¬ 
rhage.  I.  Changes  in  the  haemoglobin  content 
of  the  blood  and  in  the  colloid-osmotic  pressure 
of  the  plasma  of  rabbits  after  bleeding.  II. 
Restoration  of  colloid-osmotic  pressure  of 
plasma  after  bleeding.  III.  Changes  in  blood 
volume  and  colloid-osmotic  pressure  of  plasma 
following  replacement  by  various  solutions  of 
the  blood  withdrawn.  H.  Nagaoka  (Japan  J. 
Med.  Sci.,  1935,  III,  3,  395^25;  1936,  III,  4,  15— 
41,199—211),  E.A.H.R, 

Coagulation  of  blood  by  proteolytic  enzymes 
(trypsin,  papain).  H.  Eagle  and  T.  Harris  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  157— 158).— It  is 
suggested  that  Ca  and  platelets  together  contain  a 
proteolytic  enzyme  which,  like  trypsin,  converts 
prothrombin  into  thrombin,  and  that  the  latter  is  an 
enzyme  which,  like  papain,  converts  fibrinogen  into 
fibrin.  P.  G.  M. 

Action  of  enzymes  on  antibodies.  A.  H. 
Rosenheim  (Biochem,  J.,  1937,  31,  54 — 71). — The 
0  agglutinins  from  the  sera  of  horses  immunised  with 
B.  typhosus  aro  rapidly  destroyed  by  pepsin  (I), 
trypsin  (II),  and  activated  papain  (III),  which  also 
destroy  the  II  agglutinins  from  horses  once  immunised, 
but  not  those  from  horses  several  times  immunised. 
H  agglutinins  apparently  resistant  to  (I)  and  (II) 
are  not  so  to  activated  (III).  The  globulin  fractions 
of  sera  obtained  after  immunisation  are  hydrolysed 
to  approx,  the  same  extent  by  (I),  (II),  and  (III). 
In  these  fractions  peptic  digestion  resulting  in  increase 
of  NILj-N  <5%  of  total  N  destroys  H  and  0  agglu¬ 
tinins.  When  the  increase  is  17%  there  is  no 
destruction  of  II  agglutinins  after  repeated  immunis¬ 


ation  and  when,  after  tryptic  digestion,  the  increase 
is  36%  there  is  <  50%  destruction.  Dipeptidase  at 
pa  7-8  and  aminopolypeptidase  at  pa7-0  do  not  destroy 

the  agglutinins  after  one  immunisation.  W.  McC. 

Influence  of  alexine  on  the  dispersion  of  a 
colloidal  complex  by  blood-serum.  M.  Dola- 
dilhe  and  C.  Morel  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203, 
1102 — 1104). — The  opacity  of  the  flocculato  obtained 
by  the  action  of  syphilitic  serum  on  suitable  colloidal 
suspensions  prepared  from  organ  extracts  decreases 
when  incubated  with  serum  containing  complement 
(I)  but  not  with  serum  deprived  of  (I).  Ppts.  obtained 
by  the  interaction  of  antibody  with  antigen  are  also 
cleared  by  serum  containing  (I).  The  adsorption  of 
(I)  by  the  antigen-antibody  complex  renders  the  latter 
more  sensitive  to  the  dispersive  action  of  the  serum. 

W.  O.  K. 

Antigen  of  the  Wassermann  reaction.  I. 
Sakakibara  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  31—72).— 
An  antigen  prep,  of  EtOH  extract  of  ox  heart  with 
10%  of  its  vol.  of  1%  cholesterol  (I)  in  EtOH  con¬ 
tained  0-324%  of  lecithin  (II),  0-108%  of  kephalin 
(III),  0-173%  of  (I),  and  H20-  and  C0Me2-sol.  sub¬ 
stances;  of  theso  constituents  (II)  [especially  the 
optically  inactive  (3-(II)]  is  antigenic  against  syphilitic 
serum.  Preps,  of  (II)  from  ox  heart,  liver,  and  kidney 
are  active  whilst  those  from  spleen  and  brain  arc 
practically  inactive;  (3- (II)  [the  highest  content  of 
which  is  in  heart-(II)]  from  such  preps,  is  always 
active.  The  antigenic  activity  of  ox  heart-(II) 
[or  P-(II)]  is  decreased  by  addition  of  ox  brain-(III) 
[or  p-(III)]  and  increased  by  (I).  The  activity  of 
P-(II)  is  confirmed  by  its  use  in  the  Sachs  and  Georgi 
reaction.  F.  0.  H. 

Combination  between  antigen  and  precipit¬ 
ating  antibody.  F.  Haurowitz  [with  F.  Kraus 
and  F.  Marx]  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  245,  23—40). 
— The  results  (production  of  antibodies,  specificity) 
of  injection  into  rabbits  of  antigens  obtained  by 
coupling  serum-globulin  (horse)  with  various  amounts 
of  diazotised  atoxyl  indicate  that  the  antibodies  are 
globulins  of  const,  composition  and  that  they  aro  sp. 
for  determinate  groups  in  the  antigens  and  not  for 
the  antigens  as  wholes.  The  presence  of  the  lipins 
of  the  antigens  and  of  the  immune  sera  is  not  necessary 
for  pptn,  of  As-containing  globulins.  Combination 
of  antigen  with  antibody  results  probably  from  the 
interaction  of  ionic  or  polar  groups,  electrostatic  or 
induced  forces,  acting  at  short  distances  only,  being 
involved.  W.  McC. 

Antigens  of  venins  and  antibodies  of  venin  sera. 
IV.  Action  of  a  bivalent  antivenin  serum 
(Bitis  arietans  -j-  Sepedon  hceniachates)  on  the 
two  homologous  and  various  heterologous 
venins.  E.  CfisARi  and  P.  Boquet  (Ann.  Inst. 
Pasteur,  1937,  58,  6 — 25). — The  mixed  antisera 
produced  by  B.  arietam  and  S.  hcemachates  (which 
produce  lyso-lecithins)  are  very  active  towards  the 
venins  of  Naja  flava  and  S.  hmmachales,  but  only 
feebly  so  towards  those  of  B.  arietam,  Grolalus 
terrificus,  and  Bothrops  alrox.  No  co-ordination 
exists  between  the  antitoxic  and  antidiastatic  pro¬ 
perties  of  antivenin  sera  produced  by  the  venins  of 
different  species  of  snake.  P.  G.  M. 
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Serological  reactions  of  euglobulins.  V. 
Chorine  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  58,  78 — 124). — 
Henry’s  reaction  for  malaria  does  not  depend  on  the 
presence  in  the  serum  of  an  antibody;  the  role  of 
melanin  is  merely  that  of  an  indicator  in  the  reaction, 
and  it  can  be  replaced  by  carmine  etc.  The  floccul¬ 
ation  of  the  serum  observed  in  distilled  H20  or 
hypotonic  solutions  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
euglobulins  and  lipin  complexes.  Pseudoglobulins 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  of  a  positive 
scrum.  The  clinical  val.  of  the  reaction  is  discussed. 
EtOH  and  Me  OH  ppt.  kala-azar  sera  in  smaller  concn. 
than  is  required  for  normal  sera.  The  properties  of 
different  euglobulin  fractions  depend  on  the  lipin 
complexes  with  which  they  are  associated;  these 
fractions  all  exist  in  normal  sera  but  in  different 
proportions  from  those  in  pathological  sera. 

P.  G.  M. 

Rapid  process  of  agglutination  after  centri¬ 
fuging.  A.  Beckericii  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936,  123,  1193— 1194).— A  claim  for  priority  (cf. 
Le  Guyon,  A„  1936,  1531).  H.  G.  R. 

Testing  of  therapeutic  sera.  II.  Testing  of 
various  sera  by  neutralisation  of  the  antibody 
in  vitro.  L.  Cotoni  and  J.  Pochon  (Ann.  Inst. 
Pasteur,  1936,  57,  695—703 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1402).— 
The  application  of  the  authors’  method  (A.,  1936, 
748)  to  anti-bacterial  sera  is  described.  A.  L. 

Purification  of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and 
staphylococcus  toxins  and  anatoxins  by  means 
of  trichloroacetic  acid.  A.  Botvin  .and  Y.  Izard 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  25 — 28). — 
Following  pptn.  at  pn  3*5,  the  toxin  is  eluted  with 
0  01A7-Na2C03  and  the  anatoxin  with  PO/"  buffer 
at  pn  8*0.  H.  G.  R. 

Flocculating  and  immunising  properties  of 
diphtheria  anatoxin  purified  by  trichloroacetic 
acid.  G.  Ramon,  A,  Botvin,  and  R.  Ricaotr 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  28 — 32). — These 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  anatoxic  bouillon. 

H.  G.  R. 

Antigenic  power  in  vitro  and  in  vivo  of  tetanus 
anatoxin  purified  by  trichloroacetic  acid.  G. 
Ramon,  A.  Botvin,  and  R.  Richott  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  32— 35).— Very  little  of  the 
antigenic  power  is  lost  during  the  purification. 

H.  G.  R. 

Purification  of  tetanus  toxin.  M.  D.  Eaton 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  16—10).— 
The  process,  which  involves  pptn.  w'ith  Fem  NH4 
alum,  elution  with  Na  citrate,  pptn.  with  CdCL,, 
and  emulsification  with  aq.  NaCl,  removes  99%  of 
nitrogenous  impurities;  the  org.  residue  contains 
12%  of  N  and  has  a  min.  lethal  dose  of  0*00015 — 
0*0003  mg.  per  kg.  in  the  guinea-pig.  P.  G.  M. 

Anastaphylotoxin  purified  by  means  of  tri¬ 
chloroacetic  acid  and  the  production  of  the 
antitoxin  in  the  animal.  G.  Ramon,  A.  Botvin, 
and  R.  Ricnou  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
88 — 90), — No  difference  was  observed  between  the 
utilisation  of  the  crude  or  the  purified  anatoxin  by  the 
animal.  H.  G.  R. 


Immunising  action  of  the  staphylococcus 
anatoxin,  purified  by  trichloroacetic  acid,  in 
preventive  doses  in  man.  G.  Ramon,  C.  Gernez, 
A.  Botvtn,  and  R.  Richou  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  90 — 93). — The  immunising  action  of  the 
purified  is  slightly  >  that  of  the  crude  material. 

H.  G.  R. 

Immunising  and  therapeutic  properties  of 
staphylococcus  anatoxin  purified  by  trichloro¬ 
acetic  acid  in  staphylococcus  infections.  G. 
Ramon,  A.  Bocage,  A.  Botvin,  P.  Mercier,  and  R. 
Riohoit  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  93 — 
96). — The  purified  anatoxin  is  of  considerable  thera¬ 
peutic  val.  in  staphylococcic  infections.  H.  G.  R. 

Standardisation  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid 
vaccines.  I.  The  Gates  apparatus  and  total 
nitrogen  determinations.  R.  F.  Feemster,  L.  H. 
Wetterlow,  and  J.  Cianciarulo  (Amer.  J.  Publ. 
Health,  1936,  26, 1176 — 1184). — A  modification  of  the 
Gates  apparatus  (described)  affords  as  accurate  a 
method  of  standardisation  as  direct  counts.  A  total 
N  of  22*5  mg.  is  equiv.  to  10s  typhoid  bacilli. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Purification  of  tuberculin.  A.  Boquet  and  G. 
Sandor  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1936,  57,  622 — 630). — 
Addition  of  acidified  MeOH  to  the  filtrate  containing 
tuberculin  prepared  as  described  (A.,  1936,  385)  ppts. 
25%  of  the  total  solids.  The  ppt.  contains  all  the 
activity  and  may  he  preserved  as  a  non-hygroscopic 
powder  sol.  in  O-OlV-NaOH.  A.  L. 

Type-specific  antipneumococcal  rabbit  serum. 
F.  L.  Horsfall,  jun.,  K.  Goodneb,  and  C.  M.  Mac¬ 
Leod  (Science,  1936,  84,  579 — 581). — Immune  rabbit 
sera  confer  a  greater  degree  of  protection  on  mice  in 
proportion  to  the  content  of  specifically  prccipitable 
protein  than  do  antipneumococcal  horse  sera. 

L.  S.  T. 

[Carbonate  content  of  inorganic  bone  material 
and  its  synthesis . ]  T.  GasSmann  (Ber.,  1937,  70, 
[B],  41—42;  cf.  Element,  A.,  1936,  1533).— The 
ratio  CaO  :  P04  :  C03  =  10  :  6  :  1  in  bones  and  teeth 
agrees  with  the  presence  of  carbonate -apatite  but  not 
with  hydroxyapatite  Ca10(PO4)6(OH)2,CaCO3.  Free 
CaC03  is  not  present  in  bones.  H.  W. 

Colorimetric  micro-determination  of  copper 
in  human  liver  by  means  of  cryogenin.  K, 
Hinsberg  and  H.  Gockel  (Biochem.  2.,  1936,  289, 
57_66).— A  method  is  given  for  the  prep,  of  cryogenin 
fromm-N02-C6H4*C02H  through  ot-NH2*CgH4*CO*NH2 
and  for  the  determination  by  its  use  of  0*5 — 2*75  X  10" 6 
g.  of  Cu  by  a  colorimetric  modification  of  Sarafca’s 
method  (A.,  1934,  202,  1123).  The  Cu  contents  of 
diabetic  and  normal  liver  are  the  same.  P.  W.  C. 

Magnetic  anisotropy  oi  naturally  occurring 
substances.  II.  Molluscan  shells.  P.  Nila- 
kantan  (Proe.  Indian  Acad.  Sci,,  1936,  4,  A,  542 — 
550;  cf.  A.,  1936,  277). — The  cryst.  character  of  a 
no.  of  shells  is  inferred  from  determinations  of  magnetic 
anisotropy,  and  the  probable  orientations  have  been 
deduced.  R-  S. 

pa  and  the  buffering  power  of  rat’s  muscle. 
I.  I.  Nitzescu  and  I.  D.  Georgescu  (Compt.  rend. 
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Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  154— 155).— The  pa  of  rat’s 
muscle  is  7-2— 7-3.  H.  G.  R. 

[Cell]  diffusion  factors.  F.  Duran-Reynals 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1936,  57,  597 — 621). — A  review. 

A.  L. 

Exchange  of  salt  and  water  between  muscle 
and  blood.  I.  Effect  of  an  increase  in  toted 
body-water  produced  by  intravenous  injection  of 
isotonic  salt  solutions.  A.  B.  Hastings  and  L. 
Eichelbehger  (J.  Biol.  Chern.,  1937, 117, 73 — 93). — 
A  method  for  the  study  of  shifts  of  H20  and  salts 
between  muscle  and  blood  in  the  living  dog  is  described 
and  average  normal  vals.  for  Na,  Cl,  H20,  K,  and  total 
base  in  serum  and  skeletal  muscle  are  recorded.  The 
total  H20  content  of  fat-free  skeletal  muscle  is  76-5% 
and  of  the  intracellular  muscle  71-7%.  The  data 
indicate  that  the  extracellular  muscle  forms  17% 
of  the  total  muscle-tissue.  Relative  changes  in  extra- 
and  intra-cellular  muscle  on  rapid  injection  of  normal, 
alkaline,  or  acid  isotonic  aq.  NaCI  are  described. 

P.  W.  C. 

Water  and  fat  contents  of  tsetse  flies.  R.  W. 
Jack  (Nature,  1937, 139,  31). — Changes  in  fat  content 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  variations 
in  11^0  balance.  L.  S,  T. 

Nitrogenous  bases  of  the  extract  of  dog’s 
muscle.  A.  N.  Parschin  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936, 
245,  41—46;  cf.  Wolff  and  Wilson,  A.,  1935,  882). — 
The  muscle  (11  kg.),  on  extraction  with  H„0  at  50 — 
60°,  deproteinisation,  and  fractional  pptn.  with 
HgS04,  AgN03,  Ba(0H)2,  and  KBiI4,  yielded  carn- 
osine  (30  g.),  anserine  (7-3  g.),  methylguanidine, 
creatinine,  creatine,  and  carnitine.  W.  McC. 

Cystine  content  of  hair  and  feathers.  Y. 
Okttda  and  K.  Katai  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24, 
207 — 214). — The  cystine  contents  of  the  hair  and 
feathers  of  various  animals  are  tabulated.  Generally 
the  content  increases  with  age  and  is  higher  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  With  the  hair  of  horse’s 
mane  and  tail,  the  content  of  the  terminal  part  is  > 
that  of  the  other  parts;  with  feathers,  that  of  the 
barbs  is  >  that  of  the  rachis.  F.  O.  H. 

Histamine  formation  from  histidine  through 
ascorbic  acid. — See  A.,  II,  117. 

Changes  in  total  nitrogen  and  lipin  contents  of 
the  brain  of  oxen  with  age.  I.  A.  Smorodincev 
and  K.  V.  Bebeschin  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24, 
245—255). — Data  for  lipin  (I),  dry  residue,  and  pro¬ 
tein  (II)  contents  of  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata  of  oxen  aged  1 — 13  years  are  tabulated. 
The  greatest  changes  occur  during  the  first  4  years. 
In  the  grey  and,  during  the  first  year,  white  matter 
of  the  cerebrum,  the  increase  in  (II)  is  respectively 
>  and  <  that  in  (I).  The  ratio  (I) /(II)  for  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cerebrum  equals  that  for  the  cerebellum. 

F.  O.  H. 

Lipins  of  tooth  pulp.  H.  C.  Hodge  (Proc.  Soc. 

Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  53). — Total  lipins  (I)  were 
0-91,  phospholipins  0-70,  and  cholesterol  0-11%  for 
human  tooth  pulp.  The  (I)  of  cow  tooth  pulp  (0-85%) 
contained  50%  of  unsaponifiable  matter;  the  saponi¬ 
fiable  fraction  contained  76-6%  of  fatty  acids  (I  val. 
72-3).  p.  G.  M. 


Determination  of  small  amounts  of  lipins  in 
animal  organs.  J.  Aokermann  (Bull.  Acad. 
Polonaise,  1936,  B,  167 — 176). — Discrepancies  in  the 
vals.  obtained  for  free  (I)  and  total  (II)  cholesterol 
in  extracts  from  frog  gut  [(!)>(!!),  in  some  cases] 
suggest  that  the  extracts  contain  a  substance  sensitive 
to  saponification.  Purified  lecithin  from  egg-yolks 
may  be  kept  in  vac.  in  the  dark  for  5  days  without 
significant  decomp. ;  after  10  days,  2%  of  decomp, 
products  are  present.  F.  A.  A. 

Artificial"  lipo-proteins.”  S.  J.  von  Przylecki 
and  E.  Hofer  (Biochem.  Z„  1936,  288,  303—309).— 
The  formation  of  a  ppt.  of  “  lipo-protein  ”  from  aq. 
albumin  with  lecithin  (I)  or  oleic  acid  (II)  following 
change  in  pa  or  addition  of  (NH4)2S04  is  independent 
of  pn  or  proportion  of  components  initially  present. 
EtOH  separates  only  a  part  of  the  (II)  from  (II)- 
protein,  whilst  with  EtOH  -f-  Et20,  the  separation  is 
complete  with  (II)-  but  only  partial  with  (I)-protein. 
The  nature  of  lipin-protein  complexes  is  discussed. 

F.  O.  H. 

Galactin  content  of  the  rat  pituitary.  R.  P. 
Reece  and  C.  W.  Turner  (Proo.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  60 — 62). — The  immature  femalo 
pituitary  contains  three  times  the  amount  of  galactin 
(I)  present  in  the  immature  malo  gland.  The  size  of 
the  pituitary  and  the  concn.  of  (I)  increase  as  the 
animal  matures.  Injection  of  (Estroform  B  increases 
the  wt.  of  the  male  pituitary  and  the  total  (I)  content. 
48  hr.  postpartum  the  (I)  content  of  the  pituitary  is 
double  that  of  the  glands  of  the  normal  cestrus  female 
or  the  21-day  pregnant  animal.  P.  G.  M. 

Further  purification  of  Dakin  and  West’s  liver 
fraction.  Purified  anahaemin  compared  with 
the  original  product  in  regard  to  effect  in  perni¬ 
cious  anaemia.  C.  C.  IJngley  (Lancet,  1936,  83, 
1513 — 1518). — Treatment  of  the  glucosamine-free 
peptide  (this  vol.,  8)  by  Laland  and  Klein ’3  process 
(A.,  1936,  1534)  gives  a  product  which  is  2}  times  as 
potent  as  the  original  anahacmin.  L.  S.  T. 

1  Biochemistry  of  carbohydrates.  XVI.  Vi- 
tellomucoid.  XVII.  Mucoid  of  egg-white  and 
-yolk  during  development  of  the  chick.  T, 
Inoe.  XVIII.  Carbohydrate  complex  of  serum- 
mucoid.  G.  Ozaki  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24, 

1— 8,  9—20,  73 — 79).— XVI.  Egg-yolk,  freed  from 
lipins  by  EtaO-EtOH,  op  (a),  dialysis,  separation  of 
vitellin  and  livelin  from  the  dialysate  by  centri¬ 
fuging  and  half- saturating  with  (NH4)2S04,  respect¬ 
ively,  and  concn.  and  pptn.  of  the  residue  with 
EtOH  or  (6),  refluxing  with  95%  EtOH  acidified  to 
Pa  5  with  AcOH  and  treating  the  extract  with 
EtOH,  affords  “  vitellomucoid,”  [a]“  —24-7°,  S 

2- 39 — 2-85%,  isoelectric  point  approx.  pB  5-5,  con¬ 
taining  protein,  mannose  (20-2%),  and  glucosamine 

(io-i%). 

XVH.  Absorption  of  mucoid  (I)  by  the  chick 
embryo  (which  is  probably  direct  and  not  via  the  yolk) 
from  the  white  is  >  that  of  other  proteins.  The  yolk- 
(I)  is  not  absorbed  preferentially  to  other  proteins. 
White-(I)  temporarily  increases  between  the  6th  and 
12th  days.  Absorption  of  (I)  is  preceded  by  fission 
of  protein  but  not  carbohydrate  groups. 

XVm.  The  carbohydrate  of  serum-(I)  is  a  (prob- 
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ably  multiple)  complex  of  mannose  (2  mols.)  and  acetyl- 
glucosamine  (1  mol.).  F.  0.  H. 

Calcium-binding  power  of  ovalbumin.  J.  C. 
Abels  {J.  Amer.  Cheru.  Soc.,  193G,  58,  2609 — 
2010). — The  Ca-binding  power,  determined  by  Loeb’s 
method  (A.,  1926,  856),  of  ovalbumin  (I)  is  <  that 
of  deaminised  (I),  whilst  that  of  acetylated  (I)  is 
approx,  nil.  Deacetylation  (alkali)  of  acetylated 
(I)  restores  the  binding  power  which  appears  to  occur 
through  "OH.  The  -OH  is  not  necessarily  phenolic 
since  gelatin  combines  with  Ca  to  the  same  extent 
as  (I).  H.  B. 

Transformation  temperature  of  elastoidin. — 
See  A.,  I.,  134. 

Behaviour  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
ovalbumin  with  change  in  temperature. — See  A., 

I,  134. 

Collagen. — See  B.,  1937,  69. 

Overbreathing  tetany.  Changes  in  the  cal¬ 
cium  of  serum,  serum-ultrafiltrates,  and  cerebro¬ 
spinal  fluid.  R.  A.  McCance  and  E.  Watchorn 
(Lancet,  1937,  232,  200 — -201). — Spontaneous  over¬ 
breathing  in  women,  sufficient  to  cause  severe  tetany, 
brings  about  a  rise  in  serum-Ca,  a  small  rise  in  the 
ultrafilterable  Ca,  but  no  change  in  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid-Ca  or  -P.  L.  S.  T. 

Cerebrospinal  fluid  in  spontaneous  over- 
breathing  tetany.  J.  N.  Cumings  and  E.  A. 
Carmichael  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  201 — 202).— In 
two  cases  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  serum-Ca,  but 
practically  none  in  cerebrospinal  fluid-Ca.  L.  S.  T. 

Content  and  variation  of  salinity  and  alkalinity 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  cavity  of  Codiuni 
bursa,  L.  R.  Lami  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203, 1093— 
1095). — The  aq.  NaCl  in  the  cavities  of  C.  bursa  tends 
to  attain  a  state  of  diffusion  equilibrium  with  the 
sca-H20  in  which  it  is  immersed  but  this  is  not  com¬ 
plete  even  after  7 — 8  hr.  The  ps  of  the  cavity  fluid 
varies  from  7-8  to  8T,  being  always  <  that  of  the 
sea-H20  (up  to  8-8).  W.  O.  K. 

Decrease  in  the  lactose  content  of  milk  follow¬ 
ing  the  production  of  artificial  hypoglycaemia. 
W.  R.  Brown,  W.  E.  Petersen,  and  R,  A.  Gortner 
(J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1936,  19,  147— 154).— Insulin  hypo¬ 
glycaemia  reduces  the  lactose  content  of  milk.  In 
several  cases  the  general  trend  of  blood-  and  milk- 
sugar  curves  was  similar.  When  blood  was  markedly 
depleted  of  sugar  insulin  injection  caused  an  increase 
in  blood-sugar.  Increased  lactose  in  milk  at  the 
evening  milking  period  was  not  preceded  by  an 
increase  in  blood- sugar.  A.  G.  P. 

Role  of  the  bile  in  growth.  G.  Balteceano  and 
C.  Vasiliu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  157— 
160).  Young  animals  with  biliary  fistulae  show 
signs  of  inanition  similar  to  those  occurring  during 
avitaminosis.  jj  q 

Combined  cholesterol  in  human  bile.  C. 
Riegel,  I.  S.  Ravdin,  and  H.  J.  Rose  (Proc.'Soc 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  94^97).— Cholesterol 
is  rarely  present  in  esterified  form  in  bile  from  fistula; 
except  when  the  bile  is  contaminated  with  blood 

P.  G.  M. 


Hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  guinea-pig  bile. 

J.  C.  Krantz,  jun.,  M.  Feldman,  S.  Morrison,  and 

C.  J.  CanR  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35, 
48 — 49). — The  mean  is  8-89  at  25°.  The  bile 
contains  total  solids  2-16,  ash  0-10,  mucin  0-51,  total 
lipins  014,  and  bile  acids  (cholic  and  deoxycholic) 
0-78%.  The  constituents  closely  resemble  those  of 
human  bile  but  the  pa  is  higher.  P.  G.  M. 

Synthesis  of  octamethylbilirubin. — See  A.,  II, 
122. 

Bromine  in  gastric  juice.  C.  Chatagnon 
(Compt.  rend.,  1936, 203, 1293— 1294).— In  18  females 
ages  18  to  72,  the  amount  of  Br  varied  from  0-087  to 

2- 57  mg.  per  litre.  J.  N.  A. 

Gland  secretion  of  alligators  (yacarol).  II. 

G.  Fester,  F.  A.  Bertuzzi,  and  D.  Pucci  (Ber,,  1937, 
70,  [R],  37 — 41 ;  cf.  A„  1934,  509;  1936,  1229).— 
The  oil  (I)  obtained  by  expression  of  the  glands 
deposits  palmitic  acid  (II),  Further  expression 
of  the  glands  after  addition  of  EtOH  followed  by 
Et20  gives  a  cryst.  material,  m.p.  about  80°,  which 
is  hydrolysed  to  (II)  and  gives  a  sterol,  apparently 
cholesterol  with  a  difficulty  separable  companion. 
Treatment  of  (I)  with  HCl  removes  a  small  amount  of 
volatile  bases.  Treatment  of  (I)  as  described 
previously  ( loc .  cit.)  followed  by  very  careful  fractional 
distillation  shows  that  “  yacarol  ”  consists  mainly 
of  d-citronellol ;  oxidation  of  the  latter  affords 
lsevulic  and  (3-methyladipic  acid.  The  more  volatile 
portion  of  the  distillate  appears  to  contain  an  un¬ 
identified,  saturated  alcohol,  C8H17-OH.  H.  W. 

Diazo-reaction  of  albumin  and  its  utilisation 
in  urology.  E.  Justin-Mueller  (J.  Pharm.  Chim. 
1937,  [viii],  25,  62 — 69). — Addition  of  NaN02  and 

3- C10H7‘ONa  followed  by  HCl  to  urine  containing 
albumin  produces  a  cherry-red  coloration,  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  froth.  The  reaction  is  not  sp. 

J.  N.  A. 

Determination  of  urinary  hydroxyproteic  acids 
and  its  diagnostic  importance.  B.  Lustig  and 

K.  Tuchler  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  289,  143—154).— 

A  method  suitable  for  clinical  use  is  described  for 
determining  urinary  hydroxyproteic  acids  as  a  %  of 
urinary  total  N,  and  is  used  with  urines  of  healthy 
and  pathological  subjects.  High  vals.  were  obtained 
only  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  bile  disorders,  and  in 
certain  malignant  tumours.  Some  properties  of  a 
very  crude  prep,  are  described.  P.  W.  C. 

Colour  of  urine  in  diagnosis.  J.  Gutschmidt 
(Pharm.  Ztg.,  1937,  82,  61 — 62). — The  presence  of 
some  therapeutic  substances  or  their  metabolic 
products  is  indicated  by  the  original  colour  of  the 
urine  and  that  after  addition  of  acid,  alkali,  aq.  NH.,, 
FeClj,  Br  or  Cl2,  or  H2S04,  or  after  extraction  with 
amyl  alcohol.  F.  0.  H. 

Sterols  of  silkworm  faeces.  W.  Bergman n  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  175— 178).— The  unsaponi- 
fiable  fraction  of  the  Et20  extract  of  the  dried  fasces  of 
Bombyx  mori  yields  cholesterol  and  an  impure  sterol, 
m.p.  129—130°,  [«]“  — 33-51°  in  CHC13,  which  is 
probably  sitosterol  containing  9 — 13%  of  saturated 
sterols.  W.  McC. 
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Nutritional  anaemia  in  rats  alleviated  by 
evaporated  milk  and  iron.  H.  B.  Stein,  M.  H. 
Radetsky,  and  R.  C.  Lewis  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1936, 
19,  117 — 124). — Evaporated  milk  supplemented  with 
FeClg  cured  anaemia  produced  by  feeding  raw  milk. 
The  effect  is  ascribed  to  Cu  present  in  the  evaporated 
milk.  A.  G.  P. 

Pernicious  ansemia  after  nitric  acid  corrosion 
of  the  stomach.  G.  Alsted  (Lancet,  1937,  232, 
76 — 79). — A  case  report.  L.  S.  T. 

Content  of  amino-acids,  polypeptides,  non¬ 
protein-nitrogen,  albumins,  globulins,  and 
fibrinogen  in  cancerous  blood.  R.  Reding 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1238—1240).— 
In  cancerous  blood  NH2-acids,  polypeptide,  and 
fibrinogen  increase.  A  diminution  in  the  albumin 
and  an  increase  in  the  globulin  were  accompanied 
by  little  change  in  the  non-protein-N.  H.  G.  R. 

1  : 2-Benzanthrene  derivatives. — See  A.,  II, 
93. 

Fatty  oil,  especially  the  cholesterol  ester,  of 
rat  sarcoma.  A.  Iceiba  and  E.  Somekawa  (Sci. 
Papers  Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res.  Tokyo,  1936,  30, 
278 — 283). — Most  work  on  the  constituents  of  tumours 
is  vitiated  by  contamination  of  the  starting  material. 
The  oil  (consts.  detailed)  from  living  rat  sarcoma  con¬ 
tains  cholesteryl  palmitate,  m.p.  79°,  cholesterol  (I), 
a  solid  alcohol,  and  liquid  esters  and  unsaponifiable 
matter.  Hydrolysis  gives  44-3  %  of  liquid  and  55-62  % 
of  solid  acids,  including  stearic  acid  and  an  acid, 
m.p.  40°.  50%  of  the  (I)  occurs  as  esters. 

R.  S.  C. 

Naphthalene  cataract  of  the  lens  of  the  eye. 
M.  Moriyama  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  81 — 
105). — Ingestion  of  C10H8  or  its  derivatives  by  rabbits 
increases  excretion  of  ethereal  S04" ;  with  C10Hg>  Phi, 
and  C10H/OH,  but  not  (3-CjpH7-NH2  or  2-CI0H,Br, 
the  urinary  inorg.  S04  diminishes.  The  excretion 
of  neutral  S  is  greater  with  C10H8  than  with  its 
derivatives  but  an  increased  excretion  of  glycuronate 
occurs  only  with  its  derivatives.  The  above 
phenomena  are  unaffected  by  simultaneous  injection 
of  insulin  or  adrenaline.  Ingestion  of  C10Hg  does  not 
affect  the  ascorbic  acid  content  of  the'  organs 
including,  up  to  the  time  of  incidence  of  cataract,  the 
lens  (cf.  Euler  and  Martius,  A.,  1934,  96).  The 
binding  capacity  of  the  cataract  lens  for  NaCl,  KC1, 
CaCL,  and  glucose  is  >,  and  for  HC1  <,  the  normal 
vals.*  F.  O.  H. 

Arbutin  diabetes.  F.  Y.  Michel  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936, 35, 62 — 64). — Subcutaneous  injection 
of  sterile  aq.  arbutin  (I)  in  fasting  dogs  produces  a 
diabetes  similar  to  that  produced  by  phloridzin.  The 
ratio  glucose  ;  N  in  the  urine  averaged  1-61  in  4  dogs. 
(I)  inhibits  glycolysis  in  brain  and  in  striated  and 
cardiac  muscle.  P.  G.  M. 

Cardiac  glycogen  in  diabetic  animals.  G. 
Evans  and  M.  A.  Bowie  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1936,  35,  68 — 71). — Cardiac  glycogen,  which  is  raised 
in  depancreatised  eats  and  maintained  in  phlorid- 
zinised  fasting  cats,  is  unaffected  by  injection  of 
adrenaline.  ’  P.  G.  M. 

G*  (A.,  III.) 


Effect  of  human  diabetic  blood  on  the  blood- 
sugar  of  the  normal  dog.  F.  Rathery,  D. 
Bargeton,  and  P.  M.  de  Traverse  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1108 — 1110). — Injection  of 
diabetic  blood  produces  in  some  cases  a  slight  hvper- 
glyeannia.  H,  G.  R. 

Gonadotropic  hormone  of  the  anterior  pituit¬ 
ary  lobe  in  cerebral  tumours  and  encephalic 
diseases.  M.  Monnier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1936, 123,  1116 — 1118). — In  cases  of  cerebral  tumour, 
the  presence  of  the  gonadotropic  hormone  can  be 
demonstrated  in  the  body-fluids.  H.  G.  R. 

Drugs  useful  in  the  treatment  of  gas  victims. 
A.  Keilholz  (Pharm.  Weekblad,  1937,  74,  46 — 00, 
70 — 83). — A  full  account  is  given  of  the  therapy  and 
methods  of  treating  victims  of  gas  attacks,  including 
incendiary  air  raids.  S.  C. 

Relation  between  iodine  and  the  composition 
of  the  diet  [and  goitre].  J.  A.  F.  van  den  Belt 
(Arch.  Nderland.  Physiol,  1936,  21,  599—603).— 
The  wts.  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  rats  maintained  on 
various  diets  show  that  the  occurrence  of  the  goitrous 
condition  depends  not  only  on  deficiency  of  I,  but  also 
on  other  constituents  of  the  diet.  F.  A.  A. 

Blood-electrolytes  in  experimental  liver  injury 
by  arsphenamine  in  dogs.  J.  L.  Soffer  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  160— 163).— Jaundice 
was  produced  in  dogs  by  one  or  more  injections  of 
40—80  mg.  per  kg.  of  arsphenamine,  and  6 — 8  hr. 
after  its  appearance  the  animals  died.  At  necropsy 
the  kidneys  were  grossly  normal,  but  the  livers  were 
affected.  Blood-bilirubin  was  2 — 16  mg.  per  100  e.c. 
and  the  reduction  of  plasma  vol.  was  13-8— 32-0%. 
Blood-C02  was  reduced  by  22 — 50% ;  Na  and  Ca 
remained  const.,  but  inorg.  P  was  increased  U — 4 
fold.  Non-protein-N  and  urea  were  increased  in  all, 
and  hypoglyesemia  developed  in  4  out  of  6  cases. 

P.  G.  M. 

Experimental  hepatic  insufficiency .  Ammonia 
and  amino-acids  in  the  urine  during  toxic 
hepatitis  in  guinea-pigs.  F.  Meeksseman,  J. 
Dobche,  E.  Joet,  and  P.  Duron  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 124, 180 — 182). — The  increase  in  the  urine 
of  N  titratable  by  CH„0  is  duo  mainly  to  NH,-aoids. 

H.  G.  R. 

Blood-protein  equilibrium  in  malaria  and 
anaphylactic  shock.  Thiodet  and  Ribere  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  57 — 60). — The  changes  in 
blood  equilibrium  during  malaria  are  very  similar 
to  those  observed  in  anaphylactic  shock.  H.  G.  R. 

Choline-esterase  activity  of  serum  in  two 
cases  of  myasthenia  gravis .  C.  S.  Hicks  and  M.  E. 
MacKay  (Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol,  1936,  14,  275 — 
289). — Choline-esterase  activity  increases  in  the  serum 
of  the  myasthenic  patient.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Choline-esterase  activityin  disease  with  special 
reference  to  myasthenia  gravis.  M.  McGeorge 
(Lancet,  1937,  232,  69 — 72). — Determinations  of  the 
widely-varying  esterase  (I)  activity  of  the  sera  of  132 
patients  revealed  no  correlation  with  type  of  disease 
or  other  factors.  After  administration  of  prostigmine 
there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  serum-(I)  activity  due  to 
inhibition  and  not  to  destruction  of  (I).  Myasthenia 
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gravis  is  associated  with  a  failure  in  equilibrium 
between  the  rate  of  liberation  of  acetylcholine  at  the 
motor  end-plates  and  the  rate  of  its  destruction  by 
the  (I)  locally  present.  L.  S.  T. 

Blood-cholesterol  in  nephritis  in  dogs.  E. 
Darrasfen  and  R.  Elorio  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  115 — 117), — Hypercholesterohemia  to¬ 
gether  with  increased  blood-urea  and  -Cl'  were  ob¬ 
served.  Before  the  disease  proved  fatal,  hypo- 
cholesterolsemia,  a  decrease  in  the  alkaline  reserve, 
and  an  increase  in  blood-N  and  -Cl'  occurred. 

H.  G.  R. 

Treatment  of  glomerulonephritis  by  antigen. 
II.  B.  Day  (Lancet,  1936,  231,  1456— 1459).— A 
substance  possessing  an  antigenic  effect  is  present  in 
the  urine  in  acute  and  subacute  glomerulonephritis. 

Simultaneous  excretion  of  coproporphyrin 
I  and  III  in  chronic  porphyria.  K.  Dobriner 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  175—176; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  503). — Coproporphyrins  I  [Me  ester, 
m.p.  238 — 239°  (lit.  252°)]  and  III  were  isolated  from 
the  faeces  of  a  patient  with  chronic  porphyria. 

P.  G.  M. 

Carotene  therapy  of  retinitis  pigmentosa. 
E.  M.  Josefhson  and  M.  Freiberger  (Nature,  1937, 
139,  155). — Intramuscular,  but  not  oral,  administra¬ 
tion  of  carotene  produces  rapid  relief  of  the  early 
stages  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  in  which  there  is 
probably  a  failure  of  assimilation  of  vitamin- A  and 
its  precursors.  L.  S.  T. 

Calcium  and  phosphorus  requirements  of 
rachitic  rats.  R.  Nicola ysen  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31 , 105 — 106). — The  amounts  of  Ca  and  P  absorbed  by 
rats  and  their  daily  requirement  are  discussed  and  the 
calc.  vals.  of  Karelitz  and  Sliohl  (A.,  1927,  790)  are 
criticised.  P.  W.  C. 

Assimilation  of  the  Steenbock-Black  diet  in 
normal  and  vitamin-D-deficient  rats  with  and 
without  caecum.  J.  R.  M.  Innes  and  R.  Nicolay- 
sen  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  101 — 104). — The  absorp¬ 
tion  of  Ca  and  P  from  this  diet  is  unaffected  by  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  caecum,  the  only  effect  being  a  slightly 
decreased  utilisation  of  the  diet.  The  slow  rate  of 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  through  the  caecum 
docs  not  play  any  role  in  the  smaller  susceptibility 
to  rickets.  P,  W.  C. 

Lead  content  of  spinal  fluid  with  reference  to 
multiple  sclerosis.  P.  H.  Garvey  and  E.  V.  Rock¬ 
well  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  201— 
203). — Pb  is  not  present  in  the  spinal  fluid  of  patients 
with  multiple  sclerosis.  P.  G.  M. 

Glutathione  in' the  tissues  of  the  guinea-pig 
during  experimental  ictero-hsemorrhagic  spiro¬ 
chetosis.  L.  Binet  and  G.  Weller  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol,  1937,  124,  11 — 12). — An  increase  in  both 
the  reduced  and  oxidised  forms  was  observed. 

_  ,  ,  H.  G.R. 

Chemical  processes  during  contraction  of 
muscle.  K.  Lohmann  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937,  50, 
97 — 300). — A  review.  p.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  low  oxygen  tension  on  respiration  and 
fermentation  of  isolated  cells.  W.  Kempner 


(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  148—151).— 
02  tensions  of  1 — 20  vol.-%  do  not  affect  respiration 
of  erythrocytes  or  bacteria  at  low  temp,  nor  of  old 
bacterial  cultures  at  25 — 42°,  whilst  tensions  of  0 — 5 
vol.-%  markedly  decrease  respiration  of  both  young 
plant  and  young  animal  cells.  In  absence  of  02 
lactic  acid  is  formed  by  goose  erythrocytes,  but  at  an 
O,  tension  of  3*4  vol.-%  none  is  formed  in  spite  of  a 
60%  decrease  in  respiration.  Respiration  is  not  re¬ 
lated  to  glycolysis.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  cysteine  on  the  metabolism  of  isolated 
brain  tissue.  W.  Goldfarb,  J.  F.  Eazekas,  and 
H.  E.  Hlmwich  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  31 — 32). — The  initial  stimulation  (0-75  hr.)  of 
0®  consumption  of  cysteine- treated  brain  tissue  is 
followed  by  a  deep  depression.  P.  G.  M. 

Growth  and  development.  XL.  Comparison 
of  efficiency  of  horse,  man,  and  motor  with 
special  reference  to  size  and  monetary  economy. 
S.  Brody  and  R.  Cunningham  (Missouri  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.,  1936,  No.  244,  56  pp.;  cf. 
B.,  1937,  82). — Data  are  given  for  02  consumption 
in  work  and  at  rest.  The  energetic  efficiency  is 
independent  of  live-wt.  The  work-rate  capacity 
of  animals  oc  basal  metabolism  and  not  body-wt. 

A.  G.  P. 

Growth  and  development  of  dairy  calves  on  a 
milk  diet.  H.  A.  Herman  (Missouri  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  Res.  Bull.,  1936,  No.  245,  102  pp.). — Calves 
receiving  milk  only  made  rapid  early  growth  (20% 

>  normal  wt.  at  6  months),  but  failed  to  survive 

>  12  months.  Supplementary  feeding  of  Fe,  Cu, 

Mn,  and  cod-liver  oil  prolonged  survival  for  1 — -2 
months  only.  The  dietary  deficiency  concerned  is 
untraced.  A.  G.  P. 

Alimentary  unbalance  produced  by  various 
protein  decomposition  products.  R.  Lecoq  (J. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  53 — 62). — Alimentary 
unbalance  comparable  with  that  produced  by  fructose 
(A.,  1936,  368)  occurs  in  pigeons  when  certain  pep¬ 
tones  are  added  to  the  equihbriated  diet.  Addition 
of  10%  of  uric  acid,  2%  of  H2C204,  or  20%  of  urea 
to  the  normal  diet  causes  polyneuritis,  in  spite  of 
increased  daily  doses  of  vitamin-jB.  J.  N.  A. 

Function  of  the  large  intestine  of  man  in 
absorption  and  excretion.  C.  S.  Welch,  E.  G. 
Wakefield,  and  M.  Adams  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1936, 
58,  1095 — 1110). — Clinical  data  from  a  patient 
with  an  ileostomy  and  an  isolated  colon  indicated  that 
absorption  of  fat,  carbohydrate,  and  protein  is  prob¬ 
ably  completed  in  the  small  intestine.  The  ileal 
dejecta  contained  much  more  H20  and  NaCl  than 
normal  faeces  and  were  approx,  in  osmotic  equilibrium 
with  the  blood.  No  evidence  was  obtained  that  the 
colon  possesses  any  excretory  activity,  its  main 
function  appearing  to  be  absorption  of  H,0  and  NaCl. 

W.  0.  K. 

Fate  of  glutathione  introduced  into  blood  in 
vitro.  S.  A.  Netjfaoh  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
U.R.S.S.,  1936,  4,  315 — 318). — Reduced  glutathione 
introduced  into  defibrinated  blood  of  dogs  in  vitro 
disappears  in  30  min.,  but  at  0°  or  in  haemolysed  blood 
the  disappearance  is  retarded.  E.  M.  W. 
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Production  of  tyramine  in  warm-blooded 
animals.  H.  A.  Heinsen  (Z,  physiol.  Chem., 
1936,  245,  1 — 10). — Kidney  (ox,  dog,  rabbit,  guinea- 
pig)  yields  no  tyramine  (I)  on  autolysis  or  on  addition 
of  tyrosine  (II),  by  which  the  respiration  is  not 
affected.  Liver,  lung,  spleen,  and  muscle  also  yield 
no  (I)  on  autolysis,  but  fresh  pancreas  and  dry 
powder  from  pancreas  (but  not  extracts  obtained  by 
grinding  pancreas  with  physiological  salt  solution) 
yield  (I)  on  autolysis  (pa  6-5),  the  amount  being 
greatly  increased  by  addition  of  (II).  The  action 
is  not  bacterial.  Fresh  duodenal  juice  does  not 
convert  (II)  into  (I).  Phenylalanine,  histidine, 
and  tryptophan  are  not  decarboxylated  by  pancreas. 

W.  McC. 

Optical  inversion  of  d-histidine  in  the  animal 
body.  R.  M.  Conrad  and  C.  P.  Bebo  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  117,  351 — 363). — cZ-Histidine  adminis¬ 
tered  to  rats  on  a  histidine-deficient  diet  promotes 
growth,  the  amounts  of  Z-histidine  subsequently  found 
in  their  bodies  indicating  that  at  least  partial  con¬ 
version  of  the  d-  into  the  Z-form  is  effected  in  the  body. 

F.  A.  A. 

Mercapturic  acid  synthesis  in  animals.  I. 
Effect  of  diets  of  varying  sulphur  content  on  the 
extent  of  synthesis  of  p-bromophenylmercapturic 
acid  in  dogs.  J.  A.  Stekol  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
117,  147—159 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  756).— In  adult  dogs  on 
diets  having  various  S  contents,  the  increase  in  urin¬ 
ary  excretion  of  neutral  S  caused  by  giving  PhBr  is 
sometimes  an  untrustworthy  measure  of  the  amount 
of  p-bromophenylmercapturic  acid  (I)  synthesised  in 
the  organism.  When  the  diets  are  low  in  S,  admin¬ 
istration  of  cysteine  (II),  Z-cystine  (III),  and  dl- 
methionine  (IV),  but  not  that  of  taurine_  increases 
(I)  synthesis.  Possibly  (II),  (III),  and  (IV)  provide 
S  to  replace  tissue-S  used  for  detoxicating  PhBr  rather 
than  to  react  directly  with  PhBr.  W.  McC. 

Histo-chemical  investigation  of  lecithin  meta¬ 
bolism  in  animals.  I.  Resorption  of  lecithin 
in  the  gut.  J.  Ackermann  (Bull.  Acad.  Polonaise, 
1936,  B,  177 — 188). — Lecithin  (I)  is  not  resorbed 
as  such  from  the  intestines  of  frogs  fed  with  (I), 
but  the  constituent  fatty  acids  pass,  as  neutral  fats, 
through  the  epithelium.  No  increase  in  phosphatide 
is  found  in  the  gut,  and  (I)  is  not  resynthesised  there. 

F.  A.  A. 

Utilisation  of  arsenic  analogue  of  choline 
chloride  in  the  bio-synthesis  of  phospholipins. 
A.  De  M.  Welch  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  107 — 108). — Arsenocholine  chloride  is  utilised  by 
rats,  fed  on  a  low-choline  diet,  in  the  formation  of 
lecithin  etc.  P.  G.  M. 

Metabolism  of  sterols  during  the  development 
of  hen’s  eggs.  B.  Skarzynski  (Bull.  Acad. 
Polonaise,  1936,  B,  437 — -152). — The  content  of  sterol 
(determined  as  digitonide)  in  unincubated  hen’s 
eggs  varies  considerably  with  different  breeds,  but 
little  with  the  same  breed.  The  total  sterol  in  the 
developed  embryo  is  >  (by  approx.  9-5%),  and  the 
ergosterol  <,  that  in  the  unincubated  egg;  both  con¬ 
tain  dihydrocholesterol.  E.  M.  W. 

Spectroscopic  changes  in  fatty  acids.  III. 
Biological  activity  of  the  acids  of  linseed  oil  in 


different  spectroscopic  states.  T.  Moore  (Bio- 
chem.  J.,  1937,  31,  148—154;  cf.  A.,  1930,  810).— 
The  inability  of  rats  to  subsist  on  a  diet  freed  from  fat 
is  confirmed  and  the  curative  effect  on  the  lesions 
developed  on  such  a  diet  of  the  mixed  acids  of  linseed 
oil  both  after  brief  and  prolonged  saponification  is 
demonstrated.  The  solid  acid  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  curative  effects.  P.  W.  C. 

Lipcemia  and  milk-fat  secretion  in  ruminants. 
F.  X.  Aylward,  J.  II.  Blackwood,  and  J.  A.  B. 
Smith  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  130 — 137). — The  rate 
of  absorption  of  iodised  fat  in  cows  is  followed. 
The  blood  concn.  is  at  a  max.  after  1-5 — 2  days  and 
then  falls  gradually  to  a  very  small  val.  in  5  days. 
The  amount  of  iodised  fat  secroted  in  the  milk  appears 
to  be  directly  related  to  the  amount  in  the  blood. 
The  proportion  of  the  dietary  fat  carried  in  the  blood 
as  phosphatide  is  that  carried  as  non-phosphatide. 
Phosphatide  is  probably  not  therefore  the  chief  means 
of  transport  in  the  blood  nor  is  it  the  precursor  of 
milk  fat.  The  latter  role  appears  to  belong  to  the 
glycerides  or  cholesteryl  esters  or  to  both. 

P.  W.  C. 

Morphological  fatty  degeneration,  fat  content, 
and  metabolism  of  rat  liver.  O.  Rosenthal 
(Arch.  Norland.  Physiol.,  1936,  21,  603 — 516 ;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  389).— Determination  of  the  neutral  fat 
(I)  content  of  rat  livers  having,  histologically,  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  fatty  degeneration  shows  that  the 
formation  of  visible  droplets  of  (I),  besides  diffused 
fat,  is  apparent  when  the  (I)  content  is  >  1-5%,  and  the 
no.  of  droplets  approx,  cc  the  (I)  content.  No  de¬ 
finite  relation  is  established  between  the  histological 
appearance  and  the  cholesterol  (II)  or  phosphatide 
(III)  content,  or  the  I  val.  Variations  in  (I)  content 
between  1  and  5%,  and  variations  of  about  30% 
in  total  (II),  (III),  or  degree  of  saturation  of  total 
fat,  have  no  marked  influence  on  the  functioning  of 
liver  tissue.  F.  A.  A. 

Deposition  of  fat  in  the  liver  and  carcass  of  the 
rat  on  diets  high  in  fat  and  low  in  lipotropic 
factors.  H.  J.  Chan  non,  G.  N.  Jenkins,  and 
J.  A.  B.  Smith  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  41—53;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  886). — A  fat-free  low-choline  basal  diet 
supplemented  with  40%  of  fat  produced  intensely 
fatty  livers  (fat  content  30-7%  of  fresh  wt.  after 
butter,  7-2%  after  cod-liver  oil),  but  no  relationship 
was  found  between  the  fat  content  of  the  liver  and 
that  of  the  carcass.  The  saturated  acids  of  the  liver 
glycerides  closely  resembled  those  of  the  carcass; 
the  unsaturated  acids  were  less  closely  related. 
No  appreciable  storage  occurred  in  liver  or  carcass  of 
products  of  desaturation  of  lower  fatty  acids  if 
desaturation  took  place.  The  amounts  of  individual 
acids  of  the  carcass  fats  were  greatly  affected  by  the 
fats  of  the  diet.  There  was  no  relation  between  the 
fatty  acids  of  the  carcass  and  the  phosphatide  acids 
of  the  liver.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  sugars,  starch,  and  yeast  on  the 
growth  of  albino  rats.  M.  Matsuoka  (Bull.  Inst. 
Phys.  Chem.  Res.  Japan,  1936,  15,  1293 — 1313). — 
Yeast  and  glucose,  sucrose,  or  raw  starch  (not  lactose) 
are  necessary  for  growth  of  albino  rats  on  a  diet  of 
fish  meal  (15 — 20),  carbohydrate  (55),  butter  (15).. 
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and'JMcCollum’s  salt  mixture  (5%).  Cooked  starch 
was  ^ineffective.  R.  S.  C. 

Biochemistry  of  carbohydrates.  XIX.  Theis 
and  Benedict  method  applied  to  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  free  phenols  in  tissues.  K.  Watanabe. 
XX.  Prosthetic  group  of  ovomucoid.  H.  Masa- 
mune  and  S.  Hosehno.  XXI.  Assimilability  and 
disintegration  of  iV-acetylglucosamine.  XXII — 
XXIV.  Animal  (3-lV-acetylglucosaminidase.  I. 
II.  Purification.  III.  Kinetics.  K.  Watanabe 
(J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  215—218,  219—224, 
287—295,  297—303,  305—313,  315— 326).— XIX. 
The  pulped  tissue  is  deproteinised  with  CC13*C02H, 
the  filtrate  is  treated  with  NaOH  to  pn  6-6 — 7-8,  and 
phenols  are  determined  by  the  Theis-Benedict  method 
(A.,  1924,  ii,  708).  Data  for  the  free  phenol  content 
of  various  ox  tissues  are  tabulated,  that  of  muscle 
(0-06 — 0-17%)  being  highest  of  the  tissues  examined. 

XX.  The  prosthetic  group  of  ovomucoid,  isolated 
from  the  Ba(OH)2  hydrolysate,  consists  of  mannose 
and  iV-acetylglucosamine  (I)  (1  :  1  mol.). 

XXI.  (I),  subcutaneously  injected  into  rabbits, 
is  recovered  nearly  quantitatively  from  the  urine, 
which  contains  only  traces  of  glucosamine.  Ingested 
(I)  is  similarly  recovered  from  the  intestinal  contents 
and  fasces,  Of  the  tissues  (ox)  examined  in  vitro, 
only  liver  (pulp)  hydrolyses  (I),  only  traces  of  (II) 
being  formed;  the  optimum  pn  is  6-7.  The  enzyme 
responsible  is  more  labile  than  is  glucosaminase 
(Kawakami,  A.,  1935,  402). 

XXII.  Ox-liver  pulp  contains  an  enzyme,  P-A- 
acetylglucosaminidase  (III),  which  liberates  PhOH 
from  iV-acetylphenyl-p-d-glucosaminide  (Helferich  and 
Iloff,  A.,  1934,  59)  (optimum  pR  approx.  3-7).  The 
distribution  of  (III)  in  ox  tissues  is  tabulated. 

XXin.  Extraction  of  ox-liver  pulp  with  dil. 
AcOH  at  pu  3-6 — 3-8,  pptn.  of  the  extract  with  2  vols. 
of  95%  EtOH,  re-extraction  of  the  ppt.  with  dil. 
AcOH,  adsorption  on  kaolin  at  7-0  followed  by  elution 
at  pn  3-6,  and  dialysis  of  the  eluate  affords  purified 
preps,  of  (III),  The  pptn.  by  EtOH  produces  some 
inactivation. 

XXIV.  The  kinetics  of  the  action  of  purified 
(III)  (optimum  pn  and  temp.  3-8 — 4-1  and  40°, 
respectively)  were  investigated.  (Ill)  appears  not  to 
hydrolyse  |3-glucosaminides.  F.  O.  H. 

Role  of  inosic  acid  in  muscular  glycogenolysis. 
J.  K.  Parnas  and  I.  Mochnacka  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,123, 1173 — 1175). — Inosic  acid  can  initiate 
the  phosphorylative  degradation  of  glycogen  absent 
from  muscle  extracts  after  prolonged  dialysis. 

H.  G.  R. 

Ketosis.  IX.  Glycogen  formation  from  vari¬ 
ous  purified  and  natural  fats.  H.  J.  Deuel,  jun., 
J.  S.  Butts,  H.  Blunden,  C.  H.  Cutler,  and 
L.  Knott  [with  W.  Goodwin,  C.  Gould,  L.  F. ' 

Hallman,  R.  Heller,  and  S.  Murray],  X. 
Glycogen  synthesis  after  ethyl  esters  of  various 

fatty  acids.  J.  S.  Butts,  H.  Blunden,  W.  Good¬ 
win,  and  N.  J.  Deuel,  jun.  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 

117,  119 — 129,  131 — 133). — IX.  Administration  of 
triacetin,  tributyrin,  tricaproin,  tricaprylin  (I)  (tri¬ 
glycerides  of  acids  with  an  even  no.  of  C)  to  fasting 
rats  is  followed  by  deposition  of  an  amount  of  glyco¬ 


gen  (II)  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  glycerol 
(III)  of  the  triglycerides.  After  feeding  tripropionin, 

trivalerin,  or  triheptoin,  much  larger  amounts  of  (II) 
are  deposited  than  could  originate  from  their  (III) 
content.  Trilaurin  possesses  no  glycogenic  activity. 
Those  fats  which  cannot  be  stored  as  such  [up  to  (I)] 
are  decomposed  and  the  (III)  used  for  (II)  synthesis. 
Coconut  on  and  possibly  butter  fat  serve  as  sources  of 
(II)  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  triglyceride  of 
small  mol.  wt.  which  they  contain. 

X.  The  Et  esters  of  odd-C  fatty  acids  (C3  to  Cu) 
give  rise  to  glycogen  when  fed  to  fasting  rats,  whilst 
those  of  the  even-C  acids  (C4  to  C1B  and  oleic)  do  not, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  absorbed,  metabolised, 
and  give  ketonic  substances.  P.  W.  C. 

Specificity  of  resorption  of  some  monoses  from 
the  intestine  of  the  rat  and  the  pigeon.  H.  G.  K. 
Westenbrink  (Arch.  Norland.  Physiol.,  1936,  21, 
433 — 454). — The  relative  velocities  of  resorption  of 
sugars  from  the  pigeon  intestine  follow  the  order 
d-galactose,  d-glucose,  cit-fructose,  d-mannose,  Z-xylose 
(I),  Z-arabinose  (II),  the  vals.,  as  %  of  that  of  glucose, 
being  115,  100,  55,  33,  33,  16.  The  same  order  is 
found  for  resorption  from  rat  intestine,  the  vals. 
being  108,  100,  42,  15,  13,  2,  (I)  is  always  more 
rapidly  resorbed  than  (II)  (cf.  Wilbrandt  and  Laszt, 
A.,  1933,  630).  (I)  is  resorbed  faster  from  pigeon 
intestine  than  d-xylose.  The  resorption  of  glucose 
and  (I)  in  rats  is  restricted  by  CH3I-C02Na  (III). 
Pigeons  arc  killed  by  doses  of  (III)  large  enough  to 
affect  resorption.  (Ill)  probably  acts  on  the  cir¬ 
culatory  system,  rather  than  directly  on  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  F.  A.  A. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  of  brain.  III. 
Origin  of  lactic  acid.  S.  E.  Kerr  and  M.  Ghantus 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  217—225;  cf.  this  vol., 
19). — In  the  brains  of  dogs  during  post-mortem 
autolysis,  the  free  fermentable  sugar  (I)  disappears  in 
3 — 5  min.  and  80 — 85%  of  the  glycogen  (II)  in  15 
min.  During  anaerobic  incubation  for  2  hr.  at  37°, 
the  amount  of  lactic  acid  (III)  produced  corresponds 
with  the  amounts  of  (I)  and  (II)  which  disappear. 
For  the  first  3  min.,  (Ill)  production  corresponds  with 

(I)  +  (II)  disappearance  and  after  3  min.  with  (II) 

disappearance  only.  In  autolysed  brain  from  hyper- 
glycsemic  dogs,  the  max.  (Ill)  content  corresponds 
approx,  with  the  blood-sugar  level  at  death,  the 
precursors  of  (III)  being  the  (I)  (which  is  50 — 66%  of 
the  blood-sugar  val.)  and  (II)  of  brain.  In  brains 
from  dogs  treated  with  insulin  the  lowered  max. 
(Ill)  content  represents  the  amounts  of  (I)  and  (II) 
available  and  corresponds  with  approx.  300%  of  the 
blood-sugar  val.  W.  McC. 

Metabolism  of  sulphur.  III.  Excretion  of 
cystine  by  normal  individuals.  G.  Medes  (Bio¬ 
chem.  J.,  1937,  31,  12—16;  cf.  A.,  1936,  881).— The 
average  urinary  excretion  of  cystine  (I)  of  50  healthy 
persons  was  30-4  ^  1-5  mg.  per  24  hr.  (range  10—102 
mg.).  Positive  correlations  of  0-46  %  0-07  and  0-65  — 
0-05  existed  between  (I)  excretion  and  neutral  S 
excretion  and  between  (I)  excretion  and  creatinine 

(II)  excretion,  respectively,  but  no  significant  corre¬ 
lation  between  (I)  excretion  and  total  N  excretion  or 
body-wt.  In  the  urine  the  amount  of  cystine-S  was 
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5 — 8%  of  neutral  S  and  4-5 — 8%  of  NH2-N.  In 
disease  excretion  of  (I)  and  (II)  and  (probably) 
NH2-N  was  not  affected  by  consuming  (I).  The 
(I)  excretion  of  an  individual  was  1-11  mg.  per  hr. 
when  the  diet  was  low  in  protein  and  1-52  mg.  when 
it  was  high.  Differences  between  individuals  were 
>  variations  in  an  individual  on  different  diets. 

W.  McC. 

Mineral  metabolism  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 

tropics.  W.  Radsma,  J.  V.  Klerks,  and  J.  W.  R. 
Everse  (Arch.  Nberland.  Physiol.,  1936,  21,  574 — 
586). — Vais,  are  given  for  the  urinary  and  faecal  Na, 
K,  Ca,  Mg,  and  P205  output  of  natives  of  Batavia. 

E.  A.  A. 

Variations  in  blood-  and  muscle-magnesium 
following  repeated  muscular  contraction.  R. 
Wolff,  M.  Rangier,  and  A.  Bourqttard  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  140— 142).— H20  in 
muscle  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  liquid  reserves 
other  than  the  blood,  but  little  variation  in  the  Mg 
content  is  observed.  A  slight  decrease  in  serum-Mg 
occurs.  H.  G.  R. 

Is  p-aminobenzenesulphonamide  the  active 
agent  in  prontosil  therapy  ?  A.  T.  Fuller 
(Lancet,  1937,  232, 194 — 19S). — After  oral  administra¬ 
tion  or  injection  of  prontosil  (I)  p-aminobenzene- 
sulphonamide  (II)  is  excreted  in  the  urine  of  human 
beings  and  mice.  The  therapeutic  action  of  (I)  may 
be  due  to  the  (II)  produced  from  it  by  reduction  in  the 
body.  L.  S.  T. 

Raman  effect  and  the  concept  of  odour.  C.  M. 
Dyson  (Perf.  Essent.  Oil  Rec.,  1937,  28,  13 — 19).— 
The  shift  frequencies  of  the  Raman  spectra  of  odorous 
org.  compounds  are  correlated  with  the  odours  of  the 
compounds  and  are  suggested  as  a  basis  for  the 
measurement  and  characterisation  of  odours,  a 
definite  osmic  frequency  being  characteristic  of  a 
definite  type  of  odour.  E.  H.  S. 

Liberation  of  acetylcholine  in  the  blood  of  the 
pancreatic-duodenal  vein  [of  dogs]  by  stimul¬ 
ation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve.  R.  Gayet  and  B. 
Minz  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1157 — 
1159).  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  nerve-cutting  on  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  striped  muscle.  H.  G.  K.  Westen- 
brtnk  and  H.  Krabbe  (Arch.  Neerland.  Physiol., 
1936,  21,  455 — 464). — Severance  of  the  main  nerve 
in  the  leg  of  cats  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  striped 
muscle  (gastrocnemius).  3 — 3|  weeks  after  severance, 
creatinephosphoric  acid,  free  P04"',  and  myosin  are 
20 — 30%  <  in  normal  muscles;  other  constituents 
remain  sensibly  unaltered.  F.  A.  A. 

Is  the  fixation  of  chlorine  constant  in  injured 
tissues  during  surgical  operation  ?  R.  Lecoq 
and  A.  Meunier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  38 — 40).— The  fixation  (in  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs)  is  not  const,  and  in  some  cases  ( e.g .,  muscle) 
may  be  due  to  increased  blood-Cl.  H.  G.  R. 

Variation  in  the  cardiac  automatism  as  a 
function  of  the  ratio  Na  +  K  :  Mg  +  Ca  in 
Aplysia  fasciata.  A.  Jullien  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 124,  174^175).— If  Mg  or  Ca  is  not  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  perfusate,  the  cardiac  activity  soon  fails. 


An  excess  of  Na  -{-  K  produces  a  positive  chrono¬ 
tropic  action,  whilst  with  an  excess  of  Mg  +  Ca  it  is 
negative.  H.  G.  R. 

Effects  of  thorium  on  blood-  and  liver-enzyme 
of  white  rats.  B.  S.  Gould  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  77— 78).— Injection  of  Th(N03)4 
has  no  significant  effect  on  the  blood-  and  liver- 
enzymes  of  the  rat.  P.  G.  M. 

Organic  phosphorus  compounds.  II.  Effect 
of  tritetraethylammonium  phosphate  (edeine) 
on  phosphorus  metabolism.  M.  Corazza  and 

L.  Cervellati  (Arch.  Farm,  speriin.,  1936,  62,  117 — 
130). — Subcutaneous  or  oral  administration  of 
(NEt4)3P04  to  rabbits  with  approx,  const,  excretion 
of  P  diminishes  both  the  urinary  and  focal  P  to  an 
extent  approx,  equal  to  that  due  to  equiv.  doses  of 
lecithin  (cf.  this  vol.,  18).  F.  0.  H. 

Diphenyl  compounds  and  mammary  growth. 
G.  A.  Grant  (Nature,  1937,  139,  155).— a- 

C10H7-CPh2-OH  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  (p-OH-CnH4-)2 
function  as  initiators  of  mammary  growth  in  young 
adult  male  guinea-pigs.  (4  :  3-OH-C0H3Me-)2  is  in¬ 
active.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  aspirin  on  urinary  excretion  of 
ascorbic  acid.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  G.  J.  Everson 
[with  F.  I.  Scoular  and  M.  F.  Deakdorff]  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  20—24). — Aspirin 
increases  the  urinary  excretion  of  ascorbic  acid. 

P.  G.  M. 

Structure  and  physiological  action  of  «- 
pyridones.  J.  A.  Gautier  and  J.  Lfevy  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1103— 1106).— The 
pyridone  nucleus  has  hypothermal  properties  and 
respiration  is  increased  by  substances  substituted  on 
the  N  by  •CH2*CH(OH)-CH2-OR  (R  =  Bu  or  iso- 
C6Hn).  H.  G.  R. 

Behaviour  in  the  animal  organism  of  fat- 
soluble  dyes.  F.  Rogozinski  and  Z.  Glowczynski 
(Bull.  Acad.  Polonaise,  1936,  B,  349 — 360). — Sudan- 
Ill  and  scarlet-R  ingested  by  hens  and  a  goat  appear  in 
the  eggs  and  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  former  and  in  the 
milk-fat  of  the  latter.  Six  other  fat-sol.  dyes  have 
no  effect.  E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  leucylglycine  on  the  excretion  of  total 
endogenous  nitrogen  and  of  purine  and  creatine 
derivatives .  A.  Gradinesco  and  C.  Deg  an  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  79 — 82). — Leucylglycine 
causes  no  increase  in  the  excretion  of  purine  deriv¬ 
atives  in  animals  on  a  carbohydrate  diet,  a  small 
production  of  creatine  being  observed  in  some  cases 
H.  G.  R.  • 

Modifications  in  the  hyperglycsemia  induced 
during  histolysis.  J.  Loiseleur  (Compt.  rend.  Soe. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  1128 — 1131). — After  intraperitoneal 
injection  of  peptone  or  absorption  of  tissue  destroyed 
by  radiation,  the  time  required  for  the  blood-sugar 
to  reach  a  max.  after  injection  of  glucose  is  increased 
H.  G.  R. 

Callicrein.  F.  Bischoff  and  A.  H.  Elliot  (J 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  7— 10).— The  inactivation 
of  a  highly  purified  fraction  of  the  depressor  colloid 
of  urine,  callicrein  (I),  by  methylation,  acetylation, 
and  reaction  with  CS2,  PhNCO,  and  CH20  is  investig- 
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ated.  (I)  resembles  prolan  in  physical  properties 
but  is  somewhat  less  stable  to  chemical  reagents. 
Since  the  effects  of  intravenous  injection  of  (I)  can¬ 
not  bo  duplicated  by  intramuscular  or  intraperitoneal 
injection,  its  physiological  significance  is  questionable. 

Properties  of  vagotonin.  D.  S  ante  noise,  T. 
Brieu,  and  E.  Stankoff  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  127 — 130). — Vagotonin  gives  typical 
protein  reactions;  its  properties  are  compared  with 
those  of  insulin.  H.  G.  R. 

Relationship  between  the  dose  and  efiect  of 
vagotonin.  D.  Sante  noise,  E.  Stankoff,  and  M. 
Yidacovitch  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
124 — 126). — The  effect  oc  the  dose  between  the  vals. 
necessary  to  give  a  min.  and  an  optimal  response, 
vals.  which  depend  on  the  physical  state  of  the  animal. 
An  expression  is  given  for  the  relation  between  dose 
and  duration  of  the  effect.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  vagotonin  on  the  blood-corpuscles  of 
guinea-pigs.  R.  Grandfierre  and  P.  Grognot 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  122 — 124). — 
An  increase  in  the  erythrocyte  count  was  observed. 

H.  G.  R, 

Role  of  the  disintegration  products  of  muscle 
in  the  production  of  alimentary  and  humoral 
disequilibrium.  R.  Lecoq  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937, 124,  35 — 38). — Ingestion  of  desiccated  or  fresh 
muscle,  or  muscle-peptone,  causes  variations  in  blood- 
C1  and  -urea  similar  to  those  of  post- operative  and 
obstetrical  conditions.  H.  G.  R. 

[Pharmacology  of]  barbiturates.  XIX.  Bar- 
biturate-picrotoxin  antagonism.  T.  Koppanyi, 
C.  R.  Linegar,  and  J.  M.  Dille  (J.  Pharm.  Exp. 
Ther.,  1936,  58, 199 — 228). — Treatment  of  barbiturate 
poisoning  in  man  with  picrotoxin  and  metrazol  is 
discussed,  E.  M.  W. 

Colloid  chemistry  of  narcosis.  P.  J.  Juiosid 
(Kolloid-Z.,  1937,  78,  95 — 99).— The  rays  transmitted 
through  gelatin  in  the  direction  of  an  incident  pencil 
of  visible  or  infra-red  light,  when  allowed  to  fall  on  a 
photographic  plate,  give  rise  to  dark  circles,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  which  remains  const,  during  the  sol-gel 
transformation.  With  thixotropic  systems  of  serum 
+  Et  or  Me  urethane  setting  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  circles,  whilst  with 
serum  -j-  lactic  acid  there  is  a  decrease.  The  setting 
of  protoplasm  which  occurs  in  narcosis  by  means  of 
substances  either  in  the  state  of  vapour  or  dissolved 
in  Ringer’s  solution  conforms  to  the  gelatin  type. 

E.  L.  U. 

Distribution  of  halogen  derivatives  of  ethylene 
in  the  organism.  Le  Bihan  (J.  Pharm.  Chim., 
1937,  [viii],  25,  20 — 23). — Vals.  for  tho  distribution 
of  (CHC1j)2  (I)  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  dogs 

after  anaesthesia  by  (I)  are  tabulated.  The  concn. 
of  (I)  is  highest  in  lipin-rich  (liver,  brain,  spleen, 
lungs)  and  endocrine  tissues  (thyroid,  adrenal) 
and  especially  in  bone-marrow.  Conons,  of  (I)  in 
blood  during  and  after  anesthesia  are  given 

„  F.  0.  H. 

Comparison  of  [tiie  pharmacological  properties 
of]  five  choline  compounds  used  in  therapeutics  : 


acetyl-,  acetyl-[3-methyl-,  carhaminoyl-,  ethyl 
ether  of  (3-methyl-,  and  carbaminoyl-(3-methyl- 
choline  chloride.  H.  Molitor  (J.  Pharm.  Exp. 
Ther.,  1936,  58,  337 — 360). — Comparative  data  are 

given  for  toxicity,  circulatory  and  miotic  action, 
and  effect  on  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  the  isolated 
intestine  and  frog’s  heart.  E.  M.  W. 

Acetylcholine  and  adrenaline  secretion.  A. 
Tournade,  C.  Sarrouy,  and  M.  Cheyillot  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  5—7). — Tlio  nicotine- 
like  action  of  acetylcholine  is  due  to  adrenaline 
secretion.  H.  G.  R. 

Is  the  nicotine-like  action  of  acetylcholine  due 
solely  to  hypersecretion  of  adrenaline  ?  A. 
Tournade,  C.  Sarrouy,  and  M.  Chevillot  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  100 — 102). — The  action 
cannot  be  due  solely  to  adrenaline  secretion  since 
hypertension  is  observed  in  adrenalectomised  animals 

after  injection  of  acetylcholine.  H.  G-  R. 

Mechanism  of  the  intensification  of  the  hypo¬ 
tensive  action  of  acetylcholine  by  yohimbine. 
G.  Morin  and  J.  Vial  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124, 192 — 194). — The  adrenolytic  properties  of  yohim¬ 
bine  cause  the  intensification  of  the  hypotensive  action 
of  acetylcholine.  H.  G.  R. 

Efiect  of  atropine  on  the  adrenaline-secretory 
properties  of  acetylcholine.  H.  Hermann,  F. 
Jourdan,  G.  Morin,  and  J.  Vial  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  171 — 174). — Atropine  enables  the 
adrenaline-secretory  properties  of  acetylcholine  to  be 
readily  demonstrated  by  reinforcing  its  action  on  the 
adrenal  glands.  H.  G.  R. 

Liberation  of  acetylcholine  in  the  blood  of  the 
pancreatic-duodenal  vein  [of  dogs]  after  injection 
of  ergotamine.  R.  Gayet  and  B.  Minz  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936, 123,  1160—1162).  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  eserine  and  prostigmine  on  skeletal 
muscle.  R.  S.  Morison  and  A,  Rosenblueth 
(Science,  1936,  84,  551 — 552).— A  discussion  of  appar¬ 
ently  conflicting  results.  L.  S.  T. 

[Pharmacological]  actions  of  kurchicine,  an 
alkaloid  of  Ilolnrrhena  antidysenterica.  I. 
Bakhsh  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1936, 58,  361 — 372). — 
The  min.  lethal  dose  (subcutaneous  injection)  of 
kurchicine  is  0  051  and  0-088  g.  per  kg.  for  the  frog 
and  guinea-pig,  respectively,  and  0-160  for  tho  mouse 
by  intraperitoneal  injection.  The  toxicity  for  Para¬ 
mecium  caudalum  is  low  (1  :  2500  fails  to  kill  in  3  hr.) 
and  Amoeba  proteas  is  killed  in  3  hr.  at  1  :  6000. 

H.  G.  R. 

Pharmacological  actions  of  conessine  and  iso- 
conessine.  I.  Bakhsh  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther., 
1936,  58,  373 — 392). — Conessine  (I)  stimulates  the 
smooth  muscle  of  the  intestine  and  uterus,  the 
activity  being  <  that  of  isoconessine  (II).  Small 
doses  of  either  (I)  or  (II)  slightly  increase  the  blood 
pressure;  larger  doses  cause  a  reduction.  The  min. 
lethal  dose  of  (I)  by  subcutaneous  injection  is  0-10 
and  0-115  g.  per  kg.  for  the  frog  and  guinea-pig, 
respectively,  and  0-126  for  the  mouse  by  intraperi¬ 
toneal  injection  :  (II)  is  only  half  as  toxic  towards 
laboratory  animals  but  is  8  times  as  toxic  to  Para¬ 
mecium.  H.  G.  R. 
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Hyperglycsemic  action  of  Rehmannia  gluti- 
nosa,  Alisma  plantago,  Scrofularia  Oldhami, 
Atractylis  ovata,  and  Lycium  chinense.  K.  L. 
Pin,  S.  Y.  Kao,  and  L.  T.  Pang  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1930,  123,  1155— 1156). — The  blood-sugar  of 
normal  rabbits  is  decreased  by  injection  of  EtOH 
extracts  of  the  roots  of  the  above  plants. 

H.  G.  R. 

Permeability  studies  with  medicinal  plant 
infusions.  L.  I.  Weber  and  L.  Legoix  (J.  Pharm. 
Chim.,  1936,  [viii],  24,  563 — 569).— The  dialysis 
through  pig’s  intestinal  membrane  of  many  plant 
infusions  has  been  studied.  The  rate  of  dialysis  of 
glucose  is  increased  in  presence  of  plant  infusions. 

R.  F.  P. 

Toxicity  of  digitalin  and  ouabain  adminis¬ 
tered  suboccipi tally.  F.  Mercier  and  J.  Del- 
phaut  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1209 — 
1211). — The  min.  lethal  doses  of  ouabain  and  digitalin 
in  dogs  are  0  03,  0-10,  and  0-17,  1-73  mg,  per  kg.  by 
the  suboccipital  and  intravenous  routes,  respectively. 

H.  G.  R. 

Vegetable  heart  poisons. — See  A.,  TI,  100,  110. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  in  fungal  poisoning 
(Amanita  phalloides).  L.  Binet  and  J.  Marek 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  13 — 14). — 
Injection  of  an  extract  of  the  fungus  causes  a  decrease 
in  the  free  and  protein-bound  sugar  and  an  increase 
in  the  lactic  acid  and  residual  chromic  index  of  the 
blood.  H.  G.  R. 

Toxicity  of  rotenone.  H.  B.  Haag  (Soap,  1937, 
13,  No.  1,  112c— 112 d,  137).— Physiological  effects 
of  derris  substances  on  laboratory  animals  are 
described.  Lethal  doses  cause  respiratory  failure, 
but  sub-lethal  doses  stimulate  respiration.  Oral 
toxicities  of  derris  substances  are  listed,  and  increase 
(but  not  proportionally)  with  rotenone  (I)  content. 
Derris  when  inhaled  can  cause  intoxication  and 
death.  (I)  is  about  8500  times  as  toxic  when  given 
intravenously  as  when  given  orally  to  rabbits.  Derris 
and  (I)  lose  their  activity  with  exposure  to  sun  and 
air.  Residues  on  sprayed  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
not  considered  a  source  of  danger  to  the  consumer. 

L.  D.  G. 

Toxicity  of  certain  sugar  alcohols  and  their 
anhydrides.  F.  F.  Beck,  G.  J.  Carr,  and  J.  G. 
Krantz,  jun.  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35, 
98 — 99). — A  direct  relation  exists  between  mol.  wt. 
and  toxicity  to  mice  of  alcohols  with  >4  C.  The 
reverse  relation  holds  for  their  anhvdrides. 

P.  G.  M. 

Toxic  e  Sects  of  low  concentrations  of  carbon 
disulphide.  F.  H.  Wiley,  W.  C.  Hueper,  and 
W.  F.  von  Oetxingen  (J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1936, 18,  733 — 
740). — Rats  and  mice  exposed  to  air  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  1-09  and  0-114  mg.  of  CS2  per  litre  for  8  hr. 
per  day  for  20  weeks  showed  severe  toxic  effects. 
Atm.  concn.  of  CS2  >0-1  mg.  per  litre  is  regarded  as 
dangerous.  A.  L. 

(A)  Biological  activity  of  aromatic  and  hetero¬ 
cyclic  arsonium  bases.  (B)  Influence  of  the 
anion  of  dimethylphenazarsonium  salts  on 
biological  activity.  Y.  Karasik  and  M.  Lichat- 
schev  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  4, 


319 — 321,  322 — 324). — (a)  The  toxicity  of  dimethyl- 
phenarsazine  (I)  is  due  to  the  NH  group  and  is  reduced 
by  replacement  of  NH  with  0  or  a  direct  linking. 

(b)  The  toxicity  of  (I)  is  reduced  hy  replacement 
of  OH  with  N03,  OAc,  and  HSO_,  in  the  proportion 
17:12:4:1.  The  type  of  toxicity  alters  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  anion.  E.  M.  W. 

Toxic  action  and  detection  of  metallic  phos¬ 
phides.  F.  Haun  (Z.  Unters.  Lebcnsm.,  1936,  72, 
309 — 312). — The  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  mice  and 
hens  are  described.  Zn3P„  is  detected  in  fresh 
material  by  the  liberation  of  PH3  and  by  the  presence 
of  Zn.  In  stale  material  use  of  Zn3P2  is  inferred  from 
the  presence  of  Zn  and  the  symptoms  shown. 

E.  C.  S. 

Comparative  diuretic  response  to  clinical 
injections  of  various  mercurials.  T.  Sollmann 
and  N.  E.  Schreibeb  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1936,  58, 
1067 — 1086). — The  diuresis  and  excretion  of  Hg  in 
the  urine  following  administration  to  patients  of 
various  org.,  colloidal,  and  inorg.  Hg  compounds 
indicate  that,  although  in  relation  to  the  therapeutic 
dose  the  org.  mercurials  are  the  most  active,  in  relation 
to  actual  dose  and,  more  especially,  to  the  Hg  excreted, 
the  inorg.  salts  are  the  most  powerful,  followed  by  the 
colloidal  compounds.  The  results  suggest  that  the 
diuretic  action  of  org.  mercurials  is  dependent  on  the 
liberation  of  small  quantities  of  ionised  Hg,  which 
then  acts  on  the  kidney.  W.  0.  K. 

Toxicity  of  fluorine  derivatives.  P.  Slmonin 
and  A.  Pierron  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  133 — 134). — The  toxicities  of  30  F  compounds 
to  fish,  frogs,  and  guinea-pigs  are  tabulated. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  low  levels  of  fluorine  intake  on  bones 
and  teeth.  G.  Ellis  and  L.  A.  Maynard  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  12 — 16). — The  F  content 
of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  rats  fed  on  a  basal  diet 
(containing  3  p.p.m.  of  F)  to  which  8 — 14  p.p.m. 
of  F  were  added  az  the  amount  fed.  NaF  and  bone 
meal  are  equally  effective.  The  F  content  of  bones 
and  teeth  increases  during  growth.  P.  G.  M. 

Action  of  enzymes  and  pu.  Action  of  short 
and  ultra-short  Herzian  waves  on  fermentation 
organisms  and  enzymes. — See  B.,  1937,  76. 

Co-enzymes  concerned  with  hydrogen  trans¬ 
ference.— See  A.,  II,  114. 

Oxidation  of  nucleic  acid  in  tissues .  II. 
Enzymic  dehydrogenation  of  yeast-nucleic  acid 
in  muscle,  in.  Enzymic  dehydr ogenatio n  of 
yeast-nucleic  acid  in  blood.  Y.  Tsuge  (J.  Bio- 
chem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  127—131,  133—138;  ef. 
A.,  1935,  1272). — II.  Dehydrogenation  (indicated 
by  methylene-blue)  of  yeast-nucleic  acid  in  fresh 
muscle  extracts  has  optimum  7-0 — 7-1  and  occurs, 
to  a  smaller  extent,  in  muscle  removed  some  time 
after  death  and  in  dried  muscle  preps. 

III.  A  slight  dehydrogenase  activity  is  apparent 
in  human  serum  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  hsemo- 
lysed  erythrocytes.  The  enzyme  could  not  he  de¬ 
tected  in  rabbit’s  blood.  F.  O.  H. 

Nature  of  the  oxygen-transferring  enzyme  of 
respiration  in  plants .  W.  Kbmpner  (Plant  Physiol . , 
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1936,  11,  605 — 613). — The  enzyme  is  a  heavy-metal 
(Fe)  compound.  Its  CO  compound  dissociates  in 
light  and  inhibition  of  respiration  by  CO  then  ceases. 
It  is  probably  identical  with  phceohaeniin.  A.  G.  P. 

Correlation  of  the  yellow  oxidation  enzyme 
with  Warburg's  co-enzyme.  J.  Kenner  (Nature, 

1937,  139,  25 — 26). — The  nature  of  the  changes 
in  which  these  enzymes  participate  is  discussed. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  inhibitors  on  succinoxidase.  V.  R. 
Potter  and  C.  A.  Elvehjem  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
117,  341 — 349). — Succinic  dehydrogenase  occurs  in 
greater  amounts  in  chicken  and  rat  kidneys  than  in 
other  tissues.  The  system  is  inhibited  by  CN', 
Na2Se03,  or  Na3As03  but  not  by  NaF,  Na2Se04,  or 
Na3As04.  Malonic  and  oxalic  acids  also  inhibit  the 
oxidation  of  succinic  acid  by  the  system;  glutaric, 
adipic,  aspartic,  malic,  and  fumaric  acids  inhibit 
it  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  only  the  last  two  acids 
being  oxidised,  F.  A.  A. 

Modification  of  Eckerson’s  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  nitrate  reductase.  A.  D.  Hibbard  (Plant 
Physiol,,  1936,  11,  657 — 658). — The  method  (A., 
1931,  1200)  is  modified  by  using  a  large  proportion 
of  buffer  solution  to  prevent  change  of  pn  during 
incubation  and  by  removing  plant  pigments  by  activ¬ 
ated  C  prior  to  the  determination  of  N02'.  A.  G.  P. 

Combined  action  of  eosin  and  light.  Action  of 
catalase  in  photodynamic  phenomena.  M.  Rocha 
e  Silva  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  148 — 
150). — Haemolysis  and  oxidation  of  haemoglobin  by 
H2Oo  are  markedly  increased  if  catalase  is  inactivated 
by  CN'.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  irradiated  eosin  on  the  system 
potassium  iodide-catalase  as  a  model  of  photo¬ 
dynamic  action.  M.  Rocha  e  Silva  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  146 — 147). — A  slight  inhibitory 
effect  on  the  oxidation  is  observed  with  catalase 
inactivated  by  heat.  H.  G.  R. 

Combined  action  of  eosin  and  light.  In¬ 
hibitory  action  of  catalase  on  the  oxidation  of 
potassium  iodide  by  irradiated  eosin.  M.  Rocha 
e  Silva  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  143— 
145). — Oxidation  of  K1  by  irradiated  eosin  is  reduced 
by  catalase,  showing  that  H202  is  an  intermediary  in 
this  reaction.  H.  G.  R. 

Koji-amylase,  V.  Difference  between 
amounts  of  amylase,  maltase,  invertase,  and 
protease  extracted  with  water  and  salt  solution. 
Y.  Toktjoka  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 
13,  35 — 40 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  67). — The  yield  of  amylase 
from  sake-koji  was  much,  that  of  the  other  three  en¬ 
zymes  only  slightly,  increased  by  extraction  with  1% 
aq.  NaCl  instead  of  H20 ;  the  yields  of  invertase  and 
protease  were  increased  by  autolysis  of  washed 
material  prior  to  extraction.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Taka-amylase.  XIV.  Selectivity  of  adsor¬ 
bents.  7.  Polyaluminium  hydroxide  B.  XV. 
Selective  adsorption  of  takadiastase  solutions 
purified  by  adsorption.  XVI.  Summary.  T. 
Kitano  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  Japan,  1936,  39,  389 — 
390b,  390— 391b,  391— 392b;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1024).— 


XIV.  Poly-A1(OH)3  A  and  B  resemble  each  other 
in  their  adsorptive  powers.  After  repeated  adsorp¬ 
tions  with  B  the  amylase  (I)  of  takadiastase  (II)  is 
adsorbed,  leaving  maltase  (III)  in  solution.  P04'" 

is  the  best  eluent  of  (I). 

XV.  The  effect  of  adsorbents  on  the  P04"'  eluate  of 
the  adsorbates  on  A  and  B  is  investigated.  (I)  can 
be  obtained  free  from  (III)  by  repeated  adsorption 
of  the  eluate  with  kaolin.  (Ill)  can  be  obtained  by 
adsorption  with  a  German  activated  earth  from  the 
residues  and  wash  liquors.. 

XVI.  The  selectivity  of  various  adsorbents  for 

(I)  and  (III)  is  tabulated  and  a  schematic  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  resolution  of  (II)  into  (I)  and  (III)  is 
given.  E.  A.  EL  R. 

Degradation  of  lecithin.  Separation  of  choline 
from  lecithin  by  taka-diastase.  T.  Yosinaga 
(J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  21 — 30). — Lecithin 
(from  egg-yolk)  is  decomposed  by  taka-diastase  with 
production  of  choline,  the  optimum  pa  being 
approx.  4.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  typhus-toxin  on  organ  and  muscle 
enzymes.  G.  Baumann  (Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt.,  1936, 
117, 112 — 128). — In  animal  experiments  investigating 
the  poisoning  effect  of  variable  doses  of  typhus  toxin 
on  the  lipolytic  and  diastatic  activity  of  enzymes  in 
heart,  brain,  liver,  etc.,  acute  poisoning  caused  de¬ 
creased  enzymic  activity,  but  a  higher  level  of  lactic 
acid  production  in  muscle.  In  vitro  experiments, 
however,  showed  a  decrease  in  the  formation  of  lactic 
acid  in  muscle.  Chronic  poisoning  over  longer 
periods  showed  no  effect  on  the  activity  of  either 
organ  or  muscle  enzymes  and  in  vitro  experiments 
on  material  from  immunised  animals  showed  no 
abnormalities.  W.  L.  D. 

Kinetics  of  ester  hydrolysis  by  enzymes. 
VII.  Autocatalytic  increase  in  rate  of  ester 
hydrolysis  by  pancreatic  lipase.  E.  Bamann  and 
C.  Feiohtner  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  288,  295 — 298; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  520). — Neutralised  aq.  NH3  extracts 
of  COMe2-dried  pancreatic  preps,  increase  in  lipase 
activity  on  keeping  for  some  hr.  at  room  temp. 
The  increase,  which  is  due  to  either  formation  of  an 
additional  enzyme  carrier  or  removal  of  inhibitory 
protein-like  substances,  is  more  marked  with  simple 
(e.g.,  PrC02Me)  than  with  complex  (e.g.,  fcributyrin) 
esters.  F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  lipase  in  official  [pharma- 
copceial]  pancreatin.  H.  P£nau  and  J.  Guilbert 
(J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  5— 17).— A  method, 
depending  on  the  determination  of  the  hydrolysis  of 
purified  tributyrin  in  presence  of  agar,  glycine,  and 
NaPOs  buffer  (pa  8-8 — 9-1)  by  preps,  of  the  pancreatin 
in  aq.  lactose  for  2  hr,,  is  described  (cf.  A.,  1936,  520). 

F.  O.  H. 

Spectroscopy  of  purified  enzymes.  Ill, 
Lipase,  urease,  and  tyrosinase.  R.  Itoh  (J. 
Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  279—286;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
758). — The  ultra-violet  absorption  spectra  of  lipase 
{Bicinus),  urease,  and  tyrosinase  show  max.  bands  at 
278, 265,  and  276  mu.  (atpK  7  and  shifting  with  change 
in  pa),  respectively.  The  bearing  of  the  vals.  for 
caseinogen  (277  at  pa  9-2),  ovalbumin  (280),  tyrosine 
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(275),  tryptophan  (280),  and  phenylalanine  (262  mu.) 
on  the  above  data  is  discussed.  Aliphatic  NH2- 
acids  show  no  appreciable  absorption.  F.  0.  H. 

Co-carboxylase.  K,  Lohmann  and  P.  Schuster 
(Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  26 — 27). — Co- carboxylase  (I) 
contains  2  P04)-  one  of  which  is  removed  readily,  and 
the  other  with  difficulty,  by  acid  hydrolysis.  The 
monophosphate,  like  (I),  crystallises  as  the  HC1  salt; 
it  has  no  (I)  activity.  On  oxidation  with  alkaline 
K3Fe(CN)e  (I),  like  vitamin-Bj,  gives  a  product  with  a 
blue  fluorescence  in  ultra-violet  light  and  on  cleavage 
with  S03"  it  gives  a  pyrimidine  and  a  diphosphorylated 
thiazole.  (I)  can  replace  -B1  in  the  catatorulin  test 
but  -B1  has  no  (I)  activity.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Liver  aldehydrase.  R.  Lemberg,  R.  A.  Wynd- 
ham,  and  N.  P.  Henry  (Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol.,  1936, 
14,  259 — 274). — Oxidation  of  aldehydes  and  purines 
by  enzyme  preps,  from  milk,  human  and  ox  liver  is 
due  to  the  action  of  xanthine  oxidase  (I)  alone. 
Liver  enzyme  systems  of  other  species  contain  an 
aldehydrase  (II)  as  well  as  (I).  Inhibition  of  (II) 
by  uric  acid  (III)  is  non-competitive,  and  aldehyde 
oxidation  may  even  be  accelerated  by  (III). 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Carboligase.  Y.  Tomiyasu  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936, 
289,  97 — 103). — i-Acetoin,  [a]n  —40°,  is  produced  by 
various  yeasts  from  MeCHO  (as  distinct  from 
“  nascent  ”  MeCHO  obtained  by  decarboxylation  of 
AcCOoH)  and  the  existence  of  carboligase  is  thus 
confirmed.  P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  monochromatic  light  on  action  of 
soya-urease.  R.  Murakami  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1937,  13,  46 — 51). — A  slight  but  regular 
difference  in  NHS  liberation  was  found  in  different 
types  of  illumination;  activity  was  greatest  in  a 
spectrum  including  ultra-violet,  less  with  shielding 
from  ultra-violet,  and  less  still  with  monochromatic 
light  of  various  colours.  R,  M.  M.  0. 

Arginase.  S.  Edlbacher  and  A.  Zeller  [with 
M.  Becker]  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  245,  65—75; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1420). — The  action  of  arginase  (I)  at 
Pa  94  is  >  that  at  6-81.  KCN  in  alkaline  medium 
does  not  affect  the  activation  of  (I)  by  Mn.  Trypsin 
(II)  at  pa  8-8  rapidly  inactivates  (I),  which  therefore 
probably  contains  a  protein  as  carrier.  Mn  (but  not 
Fe)  counteracts  but  does  not  reverse  inactivation  by 
(II).  W.  McC. 

Distribution  of  enzymes  in  protoplasm.  H. 
Holter  and  K.  Linderstrom-Lang  (Monatsh.,  1936, 
69,  292 — 313). — The  distribution  of  peptidase  in 
Arbacea  punctulata,  ISchinarachnius  parma,  Ghaetop- 
terus  pergamentaceus,  and  Psammechinus  miliar  is  and  of 
catalase  in  P.  miliaris  has  been  studied.  In  all  cases 
the  enzymes  follow  the  hyaline  mother  substance 
of  the  cytoplasm  and  are  not  united  in  appreciable 
amount  to  the  granular  cell  components  or  the  cell 
nucleus.  H.  W. 

Proteolytic  enzymes.  XII.  Specificity  of 
aminopeptidase  and  carboxypeptidase.  New 
type  of  enzyme  in  the  intestinal  tract.  M.  Berg- 
MAsrsr  and  J.  S.  Fruton  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117, 
189 — 202;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1557). — Since  aminopeptidase 
(I)  from  intestinal  erepsin  hydrolyses  Z-leucyl-  (II) 


and  i-alanyl-glycylglycino  (III)  but  does  not  attack 
d-leucylglycylglycine,  \-alanylsarcosylglycine  (IV),  gly- 
eylsarcosine  (V),  or  carbobenzyloxy-i-prolino  (VI) 
it  requires  peptide-H  (i.e.,  -CONH-j  for  its  action. 
Crude  (I)  also  hydrolyses  glycyl-Z-  (VII)  and  -ill- 
proline  (VIII)  and  hence  contains  prolidase  (IX) 
which  attacks  linkings  without  peptide-H  (i.e., 
•CONI).  (IX)  attacks  (VII)  but  not  glycyl-ti- 
proline,  (V),  or  (VI).  0-083J/-KCN  inhibits  the  action 
of  (I)  and  of  dipeptidase  but  only  slightly  diminishes 
that  of  (IX).  NHPh‘NH2  only  slightly  diminishes 
the  actions  of  (I)  and  (IX)  and  docs  not  affect  that 
of  carboxypeptidase  (X).  (I)  is  sp.  only  to  the  NH2- 

acid  carrying  the  free  -NH2  of  the  substrate,  con¬ 
verting  (II)  into  i-leucine  and  glycylglycine.  The  sp. 
hydrolysis  of  (III)  and  of  its  d-form  and  the  sp.  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  peptides  by  (X)  proceed  according  to  the 
authors’  poly-affinity  theory.  A  method  of  classify¬ 
ing  peptidases  is  suggested.  Sarcosylglycine  with 
carbobenzyloxy-i-alanyl  chloride  gives  the  carbo- 
benzyloxy- derivative,  m.p.  108°,  of  (IV).  Tho  Et 
ester  of  carbobenzyloxy-d-alanylglycine  with  N2Hj 
gives  the  corresponding  hydrazide,  m.p.  147 — 148°, 
which,  after  treatment  with  HC1  and  NaN02,  reacts 
with  the  CH2Ph  ester  of  glycine  to  yield  the  GHJPh 
ester,  m.p.  116°,  of  carbobenzyloxy-d-alanylglycyl- 
glycine.  In  the  same  way  are  obtained  the  hydrazide, 
m.p.  145 — 147°,  and  the  CH2Ph  ester,  m.p.  114 — 
116°,  of  carbobenzyloxy  - 1  -  alanylglycylglycine. 
Carbobenzyloxyglycijl-dl-proline,  m.p.  129 — 130°,  -1- 
alanine,  m.p.  135°,  [a]J,3  —9-5°  in  EtOH,  and  -d -alan¬ 
ine,  m.p.  135°,  [a]53  +  9-3°  in  EtOH,  were  also  prepared. 

W.  McC. 

Proteolytic  enzymes  of  rabbit's  pancreas.  I. 
Maceration  juice  of  rabbit’s  pancreas  and  mucosa 
of  small  intestine.  II.  Pancreatic  juice.  F. 
Itzioka  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  139 — 151, 
267 — 277). — I.  Pancreatic  macerates  contain  active 
trypsin  and  peptidase  (optimum  pK  7  0 — 8  0),  exhibit 
proteolytic  activity  atpH 5 -5 — 6-0,  andhydrolyse  chloro- 
acetamido-acids,  benzoyl-leucylglycine,  or  bromo- 
isohexoyldiglycine  but  not  benzoyl-  (I)  or  bromoiso- 
hexoyl-glycine  (II).  Macerates  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
small  intestine  exhibit  tryptic  and  ereptic  activity 
but  do  not  hydrolyse  (I),  (II),  or  benzoyldiglycine. 

II.  The  fresh  juice  hydrolyses  caseinogen  (III),  gela¬ 
tin,  glycinin,  and  (Ill)-peptone  only  when  activated 
(pa  7-0 — 8-0)  with  kinase  from  the  small  intestinal 
mucosa;  (III)  is  then  hydrolysed  also  at  pa  6-0 — 6-5. 
Di-  and  tri-peptides  are  not  hydrolysed  and  albumin 
only  slightly;  the  ereptic  activity  of  pancreatic 
maceration  juice  is  hence  due  to  tissue-peptidase. 
Some  halogeno-acylamino-acids,  but  not  -acyldipep- 
tides,  are  hydrolysed.  F.  O.  H. 

Activity  of  proteinases  in  flour.  A.  K.  Balls 
and  W.  S.  Hale  (Cereal  Chem.,  1936, 13,  656 — 664). — 
Cysteine  and  glutathione  increase  the  autolysis  of 

flour-proteins,  the  change  being  not  merely  in  state 
of  aggregation  hut  also  in  chemical  composition. 
Similar  effects  are  produced  by  CN'  and  S03".  The 

relatively  large  quantities  of  these  required  and  the 
presence  of  -SH  in  the  liquid  indicate  that  they  not 
only  activate  the  enzyme  but  themselves  reduce  the 

protein.  E.  A.  F. 
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Phosphatase  and  hexose  phosphate  in  the 
banana.  N.  I.  Dale  (Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol.,  1936, 
14,  329 — 333). — The  pulp  of  the  Cavendish  banana 
contains  an  enzyme  hydrolysing  glycerophosphoric 
acid  and  also  a  (1-phosphatase.  During  the  ripening 
process  both  fructose  diphosphate  and  a  hexose 
monophosphate  are  probably  present  in  the  banana. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Serum-phosphatase  in  cats  with  total  bile 
stasis.  A.  Cantarow,  H.  L.  Stewart,  and  S.  G. 
McCool  (Proc,  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  193G,  35,  87 — 
89). — No  relation  exists  in  tho  cat  between  serum- 
phosphatase  and  either  duration  of  biliary  stasis  or 
degree  of  bilirubinrcmia.  P.  G.  M. 

Action  of  phosphate  on  oxidation  and  phos¬ 
phorylation  in  the  apozymase  system  poisoned 
by  fluoride.  A.  Lennerstrand  (Biocliem.  Z., 
1930,  289,  104 — 135). — In  tho  system  apozymase  -r 
cozymaso  +  hexosediphosphoric  acid  -f  glucoso  + 
NaF  -i  P04"'  buffer,  phosphorylation  occurs  and  the 
amount  of  difficultly  hyclrolysable  phosphoric  ester 
increases.  After  addition  of  pyocyanine  or  metliylene- 
blue  the  system  absorbs  02,  and  phosphorylation  and 
and  amount  of  difficultly  hydrolysable  ester  increase. 
Both  02  uptake  and  phosphorylation  finally  cease, 
due  to  irreversible  inactivation  of  cozymase.  02 
uptake  and  phosphorylation  depend  on  the  amount  of 
inorg.  P04"'  present.  Both  processes  are  increased 
by  addition  of  adenylic  or  adenosinetriphosphoric 
acid.  P.  W.  C. 

Easily  hydrolysed  phosphate  from  cozymase. 
R.  Vestin'  and  H.  von  Euler  (Z.  physiol,  diem., 
1936,  245,  I — III). — Cozymase,  inactivated  by  heat¬ 
ing  for  3—10  min.  at  100°  with  0-05— O-liV-NaOH, 
loses  about  33%  of  its  P  on  hydrolysis  with  iY-HCl, 
as  much  P  being  eliminated  in  the  first  7  min.  as  in  the 
succeeding  2 — 3  hr.  No  P  is  eliminated  by  HC1  after 
inactivation  with  NaOH  at  room  temp.  The  P  is 
not  eliminated  as  adenylic  or  ribosephosphoric  acid. 
Possibly  NaOH  liberates  adenosinediphosphoric  acid 
or  a  related  compound.  W.  McC. 

Heat  of  reaction  of  the  aldol  condensation  with 
formation  of  hexose-1 -phosphoric  acid. — See  A., 
I,  138. 

Preparation  of  a  highly  active  alcohol  apo- 
dehydrogenase  from  yeast.  M.  Sreexivasaya 
(Nature,  1937, 139,  112), — The  purified  prep,  (method 
described)  is  135  times  as  active  ns  the  original 

yeast  extract.  L.  S.  T. 

Phosphoric  acid  esters  from  yeast  extract. 
Isolation  of  a  crystalline  calcium  salt  consisting 
of  an  equimolecular  mixture  of  glucose  mono¬ 
phosphate  and  glycerophosphate.  C.  V.  Smythe 
(J .  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 117, 135 — 146). — Yeast  extracts 
afford  a  cryst.  Ca  salt,  C9H,j019P2Ca2,  of  an  acid, 
[<%j  -4-29-4°,  the  K  salt  of  which  is  readily  fermented 
by  yeast  extract .  The  P  is  very  resistant  to  hydrolysis . 
It  consists  of  an  equimol.  mixture  of  glucose  mono¬ 
phosphate  (I)  and  glycerophosphate  (II),  (I)  being 
separable  as  the  brucine  salt,  and  (II)  after  removal 

(I)  by  fermentation.  (I)  and  (II),  on  mixing  in 
equimol.  proportions,  yield  a  similar  cryst. '  Ca 
salt.  '  P.  W.  C. 


Synthesis  of  reserve  carbohydrate  by  yeast. 
III.  Nature  of  the  insoluble  carbohydrate. 
R.  A.  McAnally  and  I.  Smedley -Maclean  (Biochem. 

J.,  1937,  31,  72 — 80). — The  insol.  material  separated 
from  the  yeast  by  the  action  of  hot  60%  aq.  KOH 
contains  a  polysaccharide.  Mg,  and  P04"'.  Mg  and 
P04'"  are  removed  by  cold  jV-HCl,  leaving  a  H20- 
sol.  polysaccharide  closely  resembling  glycogen  and 
a  H20-insol.  substance  converted  by  iV-HCl  into  glu¬ 
cose  and  a  H20-insol.  carbohydrate  (I)  (triacetate). 
(I),  which  contains  an  acid  group,  is  responsible  for 
the  immunological  properties  of  yeast  and  in  sero¬ 
logical  properties  resembles  but  is  not  identical  with 
the  sp.  polysaccliarido  of  type  II  pneumococcus. 

W.  McC. 

Increase  in  alcohol  production  by  irradiated 
yeast.  T.  D.  Beckwith  and  S.  E.  Donoviok  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  36 — 38). — An  initial 
decrease  in  EtOH  production  by  irradiated  yeast 
is  followed  after  about  3  days  by  a  permanent 
increase.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  4  :  6-dinitro-o-cresoI  on  oxidation  of 
d-  and  i-arabinose  by  previously  starved  yeast. 
J.  Field,  2nd.,  and  E.  G,  Tainter  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  168 — 170). — Increase  in  02 
consumption  with  1-arabinose  as  nutrient  is  >  that 
with  d-arabinose  but  <  that  with  glucose  following 
addition  of  4  :  6-dinitro-o-cresol.  P.  G.  M. 

(A)  Emulsifying  power  of,  (B)  activation  of 
fermentation  by,  medicinal  plant  infusions. 
L.  I.  Weber  and  L.  Legoix  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937, 
[viii],  25,  24 — 26,  26 — 28).— (a)  The  infusions  varied 
considerably  in  their  emulsifying  power  when  tested 
on  H20-oil  (olive,  castor,  cedar,  butter,  cod-liver). 

(b)  Infusions  of  low  a  (e.g.,  absinthe)  enhance  the 
fermentation  of  sugar  by  yeast  as  indicated  by  the 
rate  of  evolution  of  C02.  E.  O.  H. 

Use  of  the  nephelometer  in  investigations  on 
yeast.  G.  Medvedev  and  A.  Sckelaumova  (Bio¬ 
cliem.  Z.,  1936,  289,  52 — 54). — The  cell  counts  of 
yeast  suspensions  of  different  concn.  in  H20,  M-  and 
l-5.3.f-NaCl  are  determined  nephelometrically  using 
a  standard  of  known  cell  count.  The  vals.  agree 
with  direct  cell  counts.  Shrinkage  of  the  cell  surface 
did  not  affect  the  nephelometric  count.  P.  W.  C. 

Citric  acid  fermentation.  I.  S.  Nakazawa, 
Y.  Taxed  a,  and  M.  Naka.NO  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1937,  13,  52— 62).— A  new  variant  of  Asper¬ 
gillus  Awamori,  Nakazawa,  was  found  to  give  65% 
transformation  of  sucrose  into  citric  acid  in  a  buffered 
culture  solution.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Citric  acid  fermentation.  R.  Baetsl£  (Natuur- 
wetensch.  Tijds.,  1937,  19  ,  5 — 9). — Optimum  yields 
of  citric  acid  (I)  arc  obtained  by  fermenting  slightly 
acidulated  (pa  1-8 — 2-2),  unsterilised  solutions  of 
moist  sucrose  with  Aspergillus  niger  in  presence  of 
NH4N03  (0-2%),  KH2P04  (0-1%),  and  MgS04  (0-05%) 
at  26°  for  6  days.  Tlio  rate  of  fermentation  and  the 
yield  of  (I)  increase  with  the  concn.  of  sugar  but  the 
highest  %  yield  is  obtained  with  20  %  solutions.  With 
higher  temp.  (30°),  longer  time  of  fermentation,  or 
larger  amounts  of  NH4N03  the  yield  is  diminished  and 
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small  quantities  of  H2C204  and  gluconic  acid  are 
formed.  S.  C. 

Biochemistry  of  the  filamentous  fungi.  V. 
Mycelial  constituents  of  Oospora  sulphured 
ochracca.  II.  H.  Nishikawa  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem. 
Soc.  Japan,  1937, 13, 1 — 7). — Of  four  cryst.  substances 
previously  isolated  from  the  Et20  extract  of  the 
mycelium  (A.,  1936,  1247)  one,  m.p.  257°  (decomp.), 
having  4  OH  and  2  OMe,  is  now  regarded  as  C^H^Og. 
Fusion  with  KOH  and  reduction  of  the  product  yields 
a  substance,  m.p.  113°,  probably  a  monomethyl- 
xanthen.  Another  may  be  C19H809  and  not  C,HleOa 
as  previously  stated;  fusion  with  KOH  yields  a 
phenolic  acid,  C15H1408,  having  no  OMe.  A  new 
phenolic  acid,  C10H14O8,  with  one  OMe,  was  isolated 
from  the  COMe2  extract.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Influence  of  partial  vacuum  or  pressure  on 
biochemical  properties  of  lower  fungi.  A.  Sar- 
tory,  R.  Sartory,  and  J.  Meyer  (Compt.  rend., 
1936,  203,  1289 — 1291). — Mucor  spinosus  utilises 
sucrose  (I)  in  a  Raulin  medium  more  easily  in  an  atm. 
poor  in  or  free  from  02  than  in  air.  A.  fumigatus 
utilises  scarcely  any  (I)  in  a  vac.,  but  it  can  utilise  sol, 
starch  equally  as  well  in  a  vac.  as  in  air.  (I)  is  utilised 
only  moderately  by  Eurotium  diplocyste  anaerobically. 

J.  N.  A. 

Anthocyanin  from  Actinomycetes.  A.  E.  Kriss 
(Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  4,  283 — 
287). — The  colour  of  cultures  of  Actinomyces  violaceus 
ruber  (Waksman)  in  a  modified  Czapek  medium  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  N  source  and  with  pa.  The 
pigment  (properties  and  absorption  spectra  recorded) 
is  an  anthocyanin.  A.  G.  P. 

Nitrogen-fixing  power  of  Bad.  radicicola. 
A.  P.  Verner  and  A.  A.  Kovalev  (Compt.  rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936, 4,  325— 329).— The  presence 
of  bios  in  the  culture  medium  stimulates  reproduction 
and  N2  fixation.  E.  M.  W. 

Physiology  of  Rhizobium.  VII.  Effects  of 
accessory  growth  factors.  D.  W.  Thorne  and 
R.  H.  Walker  (Soil  Sci.,  1936,  42,  301—310;  of. 

A.,  1936,  1559). — In  KNQ3  or  NH4C1  media,  brown 
cane  sugar,  extracts  of  soil,  lucerne,  yeast,  or  of 
culture  media  of  Azotobacter  vinelandii  lowered  the 
R.Q.  of  R.  trifolii.  Agar  acted  similarly  on  R. 
mcliloti  in  glucose-N03'  but  not  in  -yeast  extract 
media.  The  accessory  substances  probably  lower  the 
oxidation-reduction  potential  of  the  media  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  H  donator,  and  afford  an  initial  source  of 
energy  to  enable  the  organism  to  establish  favourable 
growth  conditions.  A.  G.  P. 

Polysaccharide  synthesised  by  a  soil  micro¬ 
organism. — Sec  A,,  II,  87. 

Hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  photoassimil¬ 
ation  in  purple  bacteria.  C.  S.  French  (Science, 
1936,  84,  575).  L.  S.  T. 

Sulphide  formation  by  sulphur  bacteria.  R.  L. 
Starkey  (Proe.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35, 120 — 
122). — Bacteria  { Th .  tkiooxidans  etc.)  which  hydro¬ 
genate  S  during  growth  are  considered  to  contain 
compounds  which  have  active  -SH.  P.  G.  M. 


Assimilation  of  different  organic  substances 
by  saprophytic  flagellates.  E.  G.  Prinosheim 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  196). — All  organisms  investigated 
developed  well  on  AcOH  and  EtOAc,  but  differed  in 

their  ability  to  assimilate  other  org.  compounds.  The 
homologues  of  AcOH  are  not  so  generally  accepted ; 

the  longer  is  the  C  chain  the  more  rarely  is  the  acid 
assimilated.  Succinic  acid  is  also  utilised  by  many 
flagellates,  and  malic,  lactic,  and  pyruvic  acids  to  a 
smaller  extent.  L.  S.  T. 

Nitrogen  circulation.  III.  Degradation  of 
glycine  by  bacteria.  A.  Janke  and  W.  Tayenthal 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1936,289, 76—86 ;  cf.  A.,  1930, 1621).— 
Glycine  is  deaminated  in  feebly  alkaline  solution  by 
resting  cultures  of  Ps.  fluorescens,  Bac.  mycoides, 

B.  coli ,  and  B.  vulgare.  With  B.  mycoides  and  B.  coli, 

deamination  in  presence  of  O,  occurs  best  at  pa  7  -5 — 
8  and  in  presence  of  N2  occurs  only  in  presence  of 
m-C6H4(N02)2,  _  the  process  being  oxidative. 
CH0'C02H,  which  appears  as  an  intermediate  pro¬ 
duct,  is  detected  as  dinitrophenylhydrazone  and  is  to 
some  extent  decarboxylated,  CH20,  HC02H,  and 
MeOH  being  also  detected.  Enzyme  preps,  of  these 
organisms  did  not  deaminate.  P.  W.  C. 

Metabolism  of  Escherichia  coli  in  synthetic 
media.  C.  E.  Clifton,  S.  F.  Cahen,  and  G.  Morrow 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  40—44).— 
C02  production  increases  to  a  max.  and  then  decreases 
in  old  cultures  as  the  concn.  of  nutrient  diminishes. 

P.  G.  M. 

Fermentative  properties  of  Vibrio  choleras. 

C.  Combiesco-Popesco  and  I.  Cogioba  (Compt.  rend. 

Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  151— 153).— The  fermentative 
properties  with  various  sugars  are  compared  with  the 
agglutinating  properties.  H.  G.  R. 

Viscosity  measurements  on  S-  and  R-forms  of 
B.  pneutnonice.  W.  C.  PE  Graaff  (Natuur- 
wetensch.  Tijds.,  1937, 19,  24— 26).— The  t,  of  filtered 
culture  liquors  from  B.  pneumonias  is  higher  for  the  S 
than  for  the  R  type,  which  are  flocculated  by  tannin 
solutions  at  dilutions  of  1  : 400  and  1  : 600,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  differences  are  due  to  the  S  form 
being  covered  by  a  mucus  layer,  S.  C. 

Action  of  derivatives  of  p-aminophenylsul- 
phonamide  (1162  F)  on  haemolytic  streptococci 
in  vitro.  F.  Nrra,  D.  Bovet,  and  F.  Depierre 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  16— 18).— The 
o-  and  m-isomerides  are  inactive.  H.  G.  R. 

Chemotherapy  of  p-aminophenylsulphonamide 
derivatives  in  streptococcal  infections.  J.  Tr6- 
fotjel,  (Mme.)  J.  TakFotrEL,  F.  Nitti,  and  D.  Bovet 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  58,  30 — 47 ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
i029). — The  o-  and  m-isomerides  are  ineffective  against 
streptococcal  infections  in  mice.  Replacement  of 
the  ■S02'NH2  gives  rise  to  inactive  products.  Addition 
of  a  third  radical,  particularly  in  the  m -position, 
decreases  activity,  as  does  also  substitution  of  the 
•NH2.  The  activity  of  the  methyl-  and  diethyl- 
sulphonamides  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  parent 
substance.  Rabbits  which  have  recovered  from  an 
infection  by  the  above  therapy  acquire  no  immunity 
to  a  fresh  infection.  P,  G,  M. 
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Effect  of  extracts  of  various  organs  on  homo¬ 
geneous  liquid  cultures  of  B.  tuberculosis.  F. 
Arloing,  L.  Thevenot,  and  J.  Vialliee  {Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  164 — 1G5). — Kidney-  and  liver- 
extracts  depress  the  multiplication :  those  of  lung 
assist  the  growth  but  the  organisms  are  very  short. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  decreased  atmospheric  pressure  and 
anaerobiosis  on  homogeneous  liquid  cultures  of 
human  B.  tuberculosis.  F.  Arloing,  L.  TiiIsyenot, 
and  J.  Viallier  {Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124. 
161 — 163). — Under  reduced  pressure  or  anaerobic  con¬ 
ditions,  the  organism  becomes  longer  and  more  granu¬ 
lar,  and  the  resistance  to  acid  decreases.  H.  G.  R. 

Pentenyl-,  hexenyl-,  and  heptenyl-resorcinols. 
—See  A.,  II,  98. 

New  bacterial  carotenoid,  leprotin.  C.  Grund- 
Mann  and  Y.  Takeda  (Natunviss.,  1937,  25,  27). — 
Leprotin,  m.p.  198 — 200°,  is  obtained  from  bacteria 
isolated  from  infectious  material  from  a  leper. 
Its  absorption  spectrum  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  (3-carotone  hut  it  can  be  separated  from  the  latter 
chromatographically.  It  gives  a  blue  solution  with 
SbCl3  in  CHC13.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Leucotriphenylmethanes  as  reagents  for  bac¬ 
terial  polysaccharides.  G.  H.  Chapman  and  C.  W. 
Lieb  (Stain  Tech.,  1937, 12,  15 — 19). — Acid  solutions 
of  lcucotriphenylmethano  compounds  and  reduced 
bases  of  CHP1i3  give  ppts.  or  colour  reactions  with 
bacterial  polysaccharides.  Non-bacterial  poly¬ 
saccharides  and  simpler  carbohydrates  give  no  re¬ 
action.  E.  M.  W. 

Inhibiting  action  of  univalent  cations  on  the 
multiplication  of  a  species  of  bacteriophage.  Y. 
Sertic  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 14 — 15). — 
For  satisfactory  multiplication  of  the  phage,  univalent 
cations  must  be  a  min. ;  their  inhibiting  action  can  be 
counteracted  by  the  presence  of  bivalent  cations. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  electrolytes  on  the  development  of 
various  strains  of  bacteriophage.  V.  Sertic 
(Compt.  rend.  &oc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  98—100).— 
The  bacteriophages  have  been  placed  in  five  groups 
depending  on  their  behaviour  towards  electrolytes. 

H.  G.  R. 

Are  viruses  organisms  or  autocatalysts? 
H.  H.  Dixon  (Nature,  1937, 139,  153). — The  evidence 
summarised  favours  the  view  that  viruses  are  auto- 

catalytic  substances.  L.  S.  T. 

Virucidal  (rabies  and  poliomyelitis)  activity  of 
aqueous  urea  solutions.  E.  M.  McKay  and  C.  R. 
Schroeder  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35, 
74 — 76). — A  virus  suspension  containing  40%  of  urea 
is  completely  inactivated  within  1  hr.  The  action 
is  probably  related  to  the  ability  of  urea  to  denature 
protein.  '  P.  G.  M. 

Inactivation  of  tobacco  mosaic  virus  by  X-rays. 
J.  W.  Gowen  and  W.  C.  Price  (Science,  1936,  84, 
536 — 537). — The  virus  is  inactivated  by  exposure  to 
A -rays  from  a  Cu  target  having  a  characteristic  K 
radiation  of  1-537  A.  Survival  ratios  follow  a  simple 
curve  with  a  slope  of  6-°'079*,  where  t  is  the  time  of 
exposure  in  min.  L.  S.  T. 


Inactivation  of  tobacco  virus  by  ascorbic  acid. 
M.  Lojkin  (Contr.  Boyce  Thompson  Inst.,  1936,  8, 
335). — Reduced  ascorbic  acid  (I)  inactivated  purified 

preps,  of  tobacco  mosaic  virus,  the  process  necessarily 
involving  oxidation  of  (I)  by  atm.  02.  Cu  catalyses 
the  autoxidation  of  (I)  and  accelerates  inactivation 
of  virus.  Oxidation  of  (I)  by  I,  2  :  6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol,  or  KMnO,t  does  not  result  in  inactivation 
of  the  virus.  Dehydroascorbic  acid  does  not  in¬ 
activate  the  virus  under  conditions  in  which  reduced 
(I)  is  effective.  Tomatoes  from  healthy  and  diseased 
plants  have  the  same  vitamin-C  content.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  between  the  activity  of  tobacco  mosaic 
virus  and  pK  over  the  range  pa  5 — 10.  R.  J.  Best 
(Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol.,  1936,  14,  323 — 328). — 
Irreversible  inactivation  of  the  virus  sets  in  at  pu 
7-8  and  is  almost  complete  at  pK  10-2.  The  in¬ 
activity  curve  resembles  the  neutralisation  curve  of  a 
weak  acid.  Betiveen  pB  8-0  and  8-9  the  ratio  [H*]/ 
active  virus  concn.  is  const.  The  inactivating  effect 
is  probably  due  to  the  neutralisation  of  acidic 
groups  forming  part  of  the  prosthetic  group  of  the 
virus.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Relationship  of  Stanley's  crystalline  tobacco- 
mosaic  virus  material  to  intracellular  inclusions 
present  in  virus-infected  cells.  H.  P.  Beale 
(Contr.  Boyce  Thompson  Inst.,  1936,  8,  333). — The 
inclusions  treated  on  micro-slides  with  HC1  {pa  1-3) 
yielded  needle-shaped  crystals  apparently  identical 
with  those  obtained  by  Stanley  (A.,  1935,  1181) 
by  acidifying  virus  extracts.  Healthy  plant  cells 
and  those  infected  with  ring-spot  or  potato  X  virus 
produced  no  crystals  by  this  method.  A.  G.  P. 

Ultracentrifugal  analysis  of  the  crystalline 
virus  proteins  isolated  from  plants  diseased  with 
different  strains  of  tobacco-mosaic  virus. 
R.  W.  G.  Wyckoef,  J.  Biscoe,  and  W.  M.  Stanley 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  57 — 71). — A  series  of 
ultracentrifugal  analyses  by  both  the  absorption  and 
the  n  methods  has  been  made  of  solutions  of  the  virus- 
proteins  derived  from  plants  infected  with  different 
strains  of  tobacco-mosaic  virus.  The  sedimentation 
consts.  of  these  proteins  correspond  with  mols.  of  a 
wt.  of  several  millions  and  are  the  same  whether  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  untreated  juice  of  infected  plants,  in 
solutions  of  the  cryst.  centrifugate,  or  in  the  cryst. 
proteins  isolated  and  purified  by  chemical  methods. 
The  juice  of  healthy  plants  always  yields  proteins 
of  mol.  wt.  <30,000.  The  mol.  wt.  of  the  virus- 
proteins  does  not  change  over  a  pa  range  of  2 — 9-3. 
Differences  in  sedimentation  rate  exist  between  the 
proteins  of  different  strains.  Virus-proteins  from 
tobacco  and  phlox  plants  infected  with  the  same  strain 
give  the  same  sedimentation  const.  Treatment  of 
these  proteins  with  H202,  CH20,  or  HN02  did  not 
disrupt  the  mol.  Some  of  the  proteins  were  mole- 
cularly  homogeneous,  some  showed  diffuse  sediment¬ 
ation  boundaries,  and  others  contained  two  well- 
defined  mol.  types.  P.  W.  C. 

Virus  of  tobacco  mosaic.  VIII.  Isolation  of 
a  crystalline  protein  possessing  the  properties  of 
aucuba-mosaic  virus.  W.  M.  Stanley  (J.  Biol. 
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Chem„  1937,  117,  325 — 340). — The  isolation  of  a 
cryst.  protein  (I),  having  the  properties  of  aucuba- 
mosaic  virus,  from  infected  Turkish  tobacco  plants  is 
described.  (I)  differs  from  tobacco-mosaic  virus 
protein  in  that  its  crystals  are  larger,  its  solutions 
more  opalescent,  its  isoelectric  point  (pn  3-7)  is  more 
alkaline,  its  solubility  lower,  and  its  sedimentation 
const.  20%  greater.  E.  A.  A. 

Antiseptic  action  of  organic  sulphur  compounds 
on  cultures  of  some  pathogenic  organisms.  A. 
Morel,  A.  Rochaix,  L.  Perrot,  and  S.  Sanlaville 
(Coinpt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  188—190).— 
The  antiseptic  action  of  the  allyl,  Pr,  and  glycol 
derivatives  studied  was  not  significant.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  liquid  air  temperature  on  bacteria. 

G.  Winchester  and  T.  J.  Murray  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 

Biol.  Med.,  1930,  35,  165— 166).— Cultures  of  B. 
typhi,  B.  coli,  S.  albus,  and  B.  subtilis  survive 
immersion  in  liquid  air  for  1  week,  and  many  saline 
suspensions  of  bacteria  which  survive  the  mechanical 
effects  of  freezing  are  still  viable  after  19  months  at 
83°  abs.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  pressure  on  pathogenic  organisms 
and  their  toxins,  on  viruses,  bacteriophages,  and 
malignant  tumours.  J.  Basset,  M.  A.  Mache- 
bceue,  and  E.  Wollman  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937, 
58,  58—77 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1291).— Animal  cells  and 
those  of  most  neoplasms  are  killed  by  pressures  of 
1800  atm.  Most  invisible  viruses,  bacteriophages, 
and  non-spore-bearmg  organisms  are  inactivated  by 
pressures  of  6000  atm.,  but  toxins  and  enzymes  may 
require  19,000  atm.  for  inactivation.  Spores  of  B. 
svbtilis  are  not  killed  even  at  20,000  atm.  pressure. 
The  sp.  anaphylactic  activity  of  sera  is  modified  by 
pressures  of  4500  atm.  P.  G.  M. 

Preparation  of  solid  media  using  silica  gel. 

H.  Munch  (Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt.,  1936,  117,  129). — 

Si02  gel,  free  from  Na  salts,  mixed  with  phosphate- 
buffered  broth  can  replace  agar  in  tube  and  plate 
bacteriological  technique.  Such  a  medium  served  for 
the  culture  of  various  pathogens.  W.  L.  D. 

Filter  candles.  I.  Peragallo  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur, 
1937,  58,  48 — 57). — The  optimum  pore  size  is  15 — 
20  g ;  with  a  pore  size  of  30  g  abs.  sterility  cannot  be 
guaranteed.  P.  G.  M. 

Influence  of  adrenaline  on  the  concentration  of 
Congo-red  in  the  blood  of  the  dog.  O.  Lambret, 
G.  Bizard,  and  J.  Driessens  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  63 — 65). — Hypotension  caused  by 
intravenous  administration  of  adrenaline  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  decrease  in  the  vol.  of  circulating  blood. 

H.  G.  R. 

Adrenaline  content  of  adrenal  capsules  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  central  nervous  system.  H.  Her¬ 
mann,  F.  Jourdan,  G.  Morin,  and  J.  Vial  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  169 — 171). — A  decrease 
in  the  adrenaline  content  was  observed.  H,  G.  R. 

Hyperglycsemia  in  dogs  produced  by  ligature 
of  the  portal  vein.  Effect  of  liver-glycogen  and 
adrenalectomy.  M.  Fiessinoer,  R.  Cattan,  and 
F.  P.  Merklen  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
1142 — 1146). — The  increase  in  blood-sugar  depends 


essentially  on  the  glycogen  content  of  the  liver  and 

is  not  due  to  adrenaline.  H.  G.  R. 

Ketosis  following  administration  of  adrenal 
cortex  extract.  E.  M.  McKay  and  R.  H.  Barnes 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  177—180).— 
Large  doses  of  cortical  hormone  increase  the  ketosis 
of  fasting  female  more  than  of  fasting  male  rats,  and 
abolish  the  partial  oxidation  of  p-hvdroxybutyric 
acid.  P.  G.  M. 

Blood-calcium  in  relation  to  anterior  pituitary 
and  sex  hormones.  O.  Riddle  and  L.  B.  Dotti 
(Science,  1936, 84,  557—559). — The  gonad-stimulating 
hormone  of  the  anterior  pituitary  increases  serum-Ca 
in  normal,  hypophysectomised,  or  thyroidectomised, 
but  not  in  castrated,  pigeons.  This  action  is  appar¬ 
ently  exerted  on  tissues  producing  sex  hormone  or 
related  substance,  and  is  obtained  more  quickly  in 
females  with  intact  ovaries  than  in  males  or  in 
operated  animals  of  either  sex.  Prolactin,  cortin, 
and  follicle-stimulating  hormone-free  “  growth  hor¬ 
mone  ”  have  no  such  action  on  blood-Ca.  Dosage  of 
female  sex  hormones,  especially  theelin,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  dihydrotheelin,  theclol,  and  progester¬ 
one,  increases  serum-Ca  in  normal,  hypophysectom¬ 
ised,  and  thyroidectomised  pigeons  and  rats,  and  in 
normal  doves,  fowl,  and  dogs.  Androstenediol, 
testosterone  and  its  oxime  have  no  such  effect  on 
blood-Ca.  L.  S.  T. 

Thyrotropic  hormone  and  specific  dynamic 
action  of  proteins.  J.  Mahaux  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1936,  123,  1266 — 1267). — The  sp.  dynamic 
action  of  proteins  in  men  is  inhibited  by  injection  of 
thyrotropic  hormone  of  the  anterior  pituitary  gland. 

H.  G.  R. 

Thyrotropic  hormone  in  non-pituitary  tissue. 
D.  A.  McGinty  and  N.  B.  McCullough  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  24 — 26). — Cow,  sheep,  and 
sow  ovaries  contain  no  thyrotropic  hormone. 

P.  G.  M. 

Dependence  of  the  biological  action  of  sexual 
hormones  on  their  structure.  I.  Remesov  (J. 
Biochem.  Japan,  1936,  24,  113 — 126). — A  theory 
is  advanced  of  the  sp.  action  of  sterones  depending 
on  their  structure  and  based  on  the  function  of  certain 
“  anchor  ”  or  “  protector  ”  groups  to  fix  the  mol. 
to  the  organism  substrate,  following  which  the  mol. 
exerts  its  characteristic  physiological  action.  The 
theory  is  especially  exemplified  by  luteosterone. 

F.  O.  H. 

Diffusion  of  hormones.  Folliculin.  D.  S. 
Eleetiieriou  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
1186 — 1188). — In  addition  to  the  selective  absorption 
by  the  epithelium,  the  diffusibility  of  the  hormone  is 
slightly  >  that  of  the  oil  used  as  solvent.  H.  G.  R. 

Selective  passage  of  hormones  across  the 
uterine  epithelium.  D.  S.  Eleftheriou  (Compt, 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1 184— 1186).— The 
thyrotropic  and  gonad-stimulating  hormones  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary,  injected  into  guinea- 
pigs,  are  selectively  absorbed  by  the  uterine  epi¬ 
thelium.  H.  G.  R. 

Production  in  vitro  of  oestrogenic  substances. 
(a)  H.  E.  Voss  and  E.  Rabald,  (b)  P.  Rondoni 
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Biochemistry  ol  fluorine .  I .  Antagonism  be¬ 
tween  fluorine  and  thyroxine.  K.  Kraet  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1936,  245,  58 — 64). — The  effect  of 
0-015  mg.  of  thyroxine  (I)  on  the  development  of 
tadpoles  is  counteracted  by  approx.  1  mg.  of  NaF,  2  mg. 
of  o-CGH4F-C02H  (which  is  very  toxic),  and  0-7  mg.  of 
3-fluorotyrosine  (II).  The  I :  F  ratio  in  human  blood 
is  identical  with  that  in  the  antagonistic  amounts  of 
(I)  and  (II).  (II)  does  not  affect  fermentation  by- 
yeast  or  lactic  acid  production  in  frog’s  muscle. 

W.McC. 

Chemistry  of  the  lactogenic  hormone  extracts. 
W.  H.  McShan  and  H.  E.  French  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  117,  111 — 117). — The  extracts  (A.,  1936,  902), 
prepared  either  by  AcOH-  or  acid-COMe.rextraction, 
arc  protein  in  nature,  non-dialysable,  and  contain  total 
N  approx.  15,  P  0-37,  and  S  1-5%.  Changes  in 
physiological  activity  on  diazotisation,  digestion  with 
trypsin  or  pepsin,  heating  in  acid  or  alkaline  media, 
and  the  conditions  conducive  to  stability  are  invest¬ 
igated.  P.  W.  C. 

Liver  oil  from  Dasyatis  akijet :  vitamin  con¬ 
tents,  physical  and  chemical  constants.  Fish- 
liver  oils  and  vitamins. — See  B.,  1937, 59. 

[Effect  of]  deficiency  of  vitaroin-A  and  -# 
complex  on  concentration  of  blood  and  tissue 
enzymes  of  the  albino  rat.  VI.  B.  Sure  and 
K.  S.  Buchanan  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  210 — 211). — Simultaneous  deficiency  of  vitamin-A 
and  -B  complex  does  not  result  in  disturbance  of 
serum  enzyme  concn.  beyond  that  produced  by 
■A  and  .J3V  P.  G.  M.  ' 

Action  of  the  vitamin-#  complex  on  muscle 
respiration  in  experimental  beriberi.  P.  E. 
Galvao  and  J.  Pereira  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1936, 
245,  19 — 22). — The  02  consumption  of  1  mg.  of  the 
dry  matter  of  the  breast-muscle  of  healthy  pigeons 
remains  const,  at  4-3— 5-6  c.c.  per  hr.,  but  that  of  the 
muscle  of  pigeons  suffering  from  #-avitaminosis  is 
usually  much  lower.  When  pigeons  suffering  from, 
or  cured  of,  #-avitaminosis  have  not  lost  too  much 
wt.  or  are  able  to  use  rice  stored  in  the  crop,  the  02 
consumption  of  the  muscle  is  normal.  Vitamin-# 
does  not  cure  beriberi  by  direct  action  on  muscle 
metabolism.  W.  McC. 

Assay,  distribution,  and  properties  of  the 
filtrate  factor.  T.  H.  Jukes  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
117,  11 — 20). — A  method  for  the  assay  of  the  filtrate 
factor  (I)  (the  H20-sol.  vitamin  belonging  to  the  -B 
complex  and  preventing  dermatitis  in  chicks)  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  a  unit  is  proposed  consisting  of  0-1  of  the 
optimal  daily  requirement  of  the  chick.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  (I)  in  foodstuffs  is  determined.  (I) 
is  sol.  in  99-5%  EtOH,  is  present  in  the  phospho- 
tungstic  acid  filtrate,  is  not  destroyed  by  treatment 
with  BzCl,  and  is  readily  extracted  by  H20  from 
certain  foodstuffs.  It  does  not  prevent  gizzard 
erosions  in  chicks  and  its  distribution  is  different 
from  that  of  the  human  anti-pellagra  factor. 

P.W.C. 

Fat  metabolism  in  nervous  tissue  of  #-avit- 
aminotic  pigeons.  Y.  Takata  (J.  Biochem.  Japan, 
1936,  24,  153 — 205). — The  polished  rice  used  in  the 


diets  contained  0-6%  of  total  fatty  acid  (I)  and 
0  0075%  of  total  cholesterol  (II),  anil  was  free  from 

lecithin  and  kephalin.  Improved  methods  for  the 
micro-determination  of  total  (I)  and  (II),  phosphatide- 
(III)  -P,  and  lipoid  NH2-N  in  0-1 — 0-5  g.  of  brain 
tissue  are  described.  Starvation  or  #5-  or  #j  #.,- 
avitaminosis  in  pigeons  diminishes  the  total  (I)  con¬ 
tent  of  the  brain  but  does  not  affect  the  level  of  total 
(II),  (in)-P,  or  lipoid  NH2-N,  Starvation  does  not 
significantly  change  any  lipoid  constituent  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  peripheral  nerves  whilst  lack  of  vitamin-#! 
or  -Bl  -f-  -#2  diminishes  the  content  of  total  (I), 
the  other  lipins  being  unaffected.  -#2  enhances, 
whilst  -#1  inhibits,  the  oxidation  of  fats  in  nervous 
tissue;  hence  the  metabolism  of  fats  in  nervous 
tissue  may  attain  a  state  of  equilibrium  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  -B1  and  -B.,.  F.  0.  H. 

Bisulphite-binding  capacity  of  the  blood  of 
pigeons  with  [vitamin- ]#x  deficiency.  S.  de 
Jong  (Arch.  Neerland.  Physiol.,  1936,  21,  465 — 
475). — Bisulphite-binding  substances  (pyruvate)  (I) 
are  determined  in  30-cu.  mm.  samples  of  blood  from 
individual  pigeons  on  -#rdeficient  diets.  The  (I) 
content  rises  during  attacks  of  acute  polyneuritis. 
The  clinical  symptoms  appear  earlier,  and  disappear 
later  (following  vitamin-#!  administration),  than  the 
rises  in  (I).  Disturbance  of  the  birds,  and  chronic 
polyneuritis,  are  not  accompanied  by  rises  in  (I). 

F.  A.  A. 

pH  and  buffering  power  of  the  brain  of  normal 
and  Uj-avitaminotic  pigeons.  I.  I.  Nitzesou  and 
I.  D.  Georgescu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  155 — 157). — A  decrease  in  the  pa  and  buffering 
power  was  observed  in  B1  -avitaminosis.  H.  G.  P*. 

Influence  of  lactic  acid  on  the  respiration  of 
mammalian  brain  in  #x  avitaminosis.  P.  E. 
Galvao  and  J.  Pereira  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936,  289, 
136 — 142). — In  brain  (cerebrum)  of  rats  deprived  of 
vitamin-#!  and  showing  the  symptoms  of  avitaminosis, 
lactate  brings  about  little  or  no  increase  of  02  utilis¬ 
ation,  but  in  the  cord  and  in  the  cerebrum  of  avit- 
aminous  rats  in  which  symptoms  have  not  developed, 
it  has  the  same  effect  as  in  normal  brain.  P.  W.  C. 

Hydrogenation  of  vitamin-#!.  F.  Lipmann 
(Nature,  1936,  138,  1097 — 1098). — Hydrogenation 
by  Pt-blaek  and  reduction  by  NaHS03  are  described. 
Reduction  appears  to  take  place  at  the  double  linking 
nearest  to  the  quaternary  N.  L.  S.  T. 

Differentiation  of  the  growth-promoting  fac¬ 
tors  in  yeast  which  are  related  to  rat  pellagra. 
F.  J.  Gorter  (Arch.  Neerland,  Physiol.,  1936,  21, 
538 — 553). — Growth  tests  on  rats  show  that  the 
decomposed  Pb(OAe)2  ppt.  from  yeast  extracts  does 
not  give  complete  vitamin-#2  activity,  as  claimed  by 
some  workers.  Optimal  growth  of  rats  is  obtained 
only  when  the  diet  contains,  besides  a  flavin  con¬ 
centrate  or  Pb(OAc)2  ppt.,  a  supplementary  factor 
(-#6)  and  another  factor  present  in  yeast  residue  after 
extraction  with  H20  and  aq.  EtOH.  This  latter 
factor,  as  well  as  -#B,  exerts  anti-pellagric  action. 

F.  A.  A. 

Growth-promoting  activity  of  lactoflavin  ad¬ 
ministered  orally  and  parenterally.  P.  Gyorgy 
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(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  207—209).— 
The  growth-promoting  activity  of  lactoflavin  (I)  is 
unaffected  by  the  method  of  administration.  The 
rat-day  dose  is  the  same  (7 — 10  X  10-6  g.)  for  (I) 

and  its  phosphoric  acid ;  phosphorylation  is  therefore 
a  general  cellular  reaction.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  lactoflavin  and  vitamin-I?ri  in 
cows'  and  human  milk.  P.  Gyorgy  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  204 — 207). — The  “rat- 
day  dose  ”  of  lactoflavin  (I)  is  the  min.  quantity 
required  to  produce  an  increase  in  wt.  of  10  g.  per 
week  for  4  weeks,  and  of  vitamin- J36  the  quantity 
that  caused  healing  of  the  sp.  dermatitis.  The  -BG 
content  of  cows’  and  human  milk  is  similar  (5  c.c.  =»  1 
rat-day  dose),  whilst  the  (I)  content  of  cows’  milk 
(5  c.c.  1  rat-day  dose)  is  three  times  that  of  human 
milk.  "  P.  G.  M. 

Origin  of  vitamin-C.  Experimental  evidence 
supporting  Sah’s  hypothesis.  P.  P.  T.  Sah  (J. 
Chinese  Chem.  Soc.,  1936,  4,  457 — 462). — Evidence 
supporting  Sah’s  theory  (A.,  1934,  707)  is  collected. 

R.  S.  C. 

Reduced  ascorbic  acid  content  of  blood- 
plasma.  L.  D.  Greenberg,  J.  F.  Rinehart,  and 
N.  M.  Phatak  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  135—139). — Reduced  ascorbic  acid  in  the  plasma 
parallels  the  vitamin-C  intake.  The  optimal  plasma 
level  of  -C  is  >0-9  mg.  per  100  c.c.  P.  G.  M. 

Ascorbic  acid  in  the  pituitary  gland.  A. 
Giroud,  R.  Ratsimamanga,  M.  Rabinowicz,  and 
H.  Ciialopin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
41 — 42).— During  C-avitaminosis,  the  rate  of  decrease 
of  ascorbic  acid  in  the  pituitary  gland  is  <  that  in 
other  organs.  H.  G.  R. 

Variation  of  reducing  power  (vitamin-C)  of 
human  saliva  with  age.  D.  Zimmet  and  H. 
Dubois-Ferriere  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  103 — 104).— Vitamin-C  in  the  saliva  increases 
during  the  period  of  growth  and  then  becomes  const. 

H.  G.  R. 

Vitamin-C  in  saliva  of  children  with  infectious 
diseases.  D.  Zisimet  and  H.  Dubois-Ferriere 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  104—105).— 
A  decrease  was  observed  in  all  cases,  indicating  an 
increased  utilisation  by  the  organism.  H.  G.  R. 

Anti-anaphylactic  power  of  ascorbic  acid  in 
guinea-pigs  :  effect  of  the  diet  and  ascorbic  acid 
content  on  the  sensitivity  of  the  organism.  A. 
Giroud,  P.  Giroud,  R.  Ratsimamanga,  and  M. 
Rabinowicz  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123, 
1146 — 1148). — As  with  the  rabbit,  ascorbic  acid  in  the 
diet  reduces  the  susceptibility  to  anaphylactic  shock. 

H.  G.  R. 

Avitaminosis-C  and  the  platinum  potential  of 
the  aqueous  humour  and  crystallin .  Influence  of 

the  basal  diet.  N.  Bezssonoff,  J.  Nordmann,  and 
P.  Reiss  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1936,  123,  1196— 

1198). — An  increase  of  60  mv.  in  the  aq.  humour  and 

of  40  mv.  in  the  crystallin  (A.,  1935,  377)  occurs  during 
avitaminosis-C  in  guinea-pigs.  H.  G.  R. 

Intramuscular  injection  of  ascorbic  acid  and 
excretion  in  sweat.  A.  Liliknfeld,  I.  S.  Wright, 
and  E.  MacLenathen  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 


1936,  35,  184 — 189). — Ascorbic  acid  is  metabolised 
by  the  body  following  intramuscular  mjection,  and 
the  max.  level  in  blood  is  reached  more  slowly  and 
maintained  longer  than  after  intravenous  injection. 

P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  vitamin-C  administration  on  vitamin- 
C  of  milk  and  urine  of  lactating  mothers.  F.  T. 
Chu  and  C.  Sung  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  171 — 172). — Onco  saturation  is  reached  60%  of 
the  vitamin-C  administered  is  excreted  in  the  urine. 
Changes  in  the  -C  content  of  milk  are  slower  and 
steadier ;  after  saturation  (0-08  mg.  per  c.c.)  is  reached 
the  concn.  may  remain  high  for  10  days  after  cessation 
of  administration.  P.  G.  M. 

Autoxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  and  its  in¬ 
hibition  by  sulphur  compounds .  J.  C,  Ghosh  and 
P.  C.  Rakshit  (Biochem.  Z„  1936,  289,  15—26).— 
The  mechanism  of  tiie  protective  action  of  ’SH  and 
•S*S  substances  on  the  autoxidation  of  ascorbic  acid 
(I)  is  investigated,  as  is  also  the  catalytic  effect  of 
Cu'  and  Cu".  Autoxidation  occurs  when  mols.  of 
(I)  react  with  activated,  dissolved  02  and  protective 
action  results  when  02  is  inactivated  by  formation  of 
mol.  complexes  with  the  S  compounds.  P.  W.  C. 

Oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  and  its  reduction 
in  vitro  and  in  vivo. — See  A.,  II,  86. 

Source  of  vitamin-/!  in  summer  milk.  J.  E. 
Campion,  K.  M.  Henry,  S.  K.  Kon,  and  J.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 31 , 81 — 88). — The  vitamin -D 
contents  of  milk  and  butter  from  cows  kept  on  summer 
and  winter  rations,  some  indoors  and  others  outdoors, 
are  determined.  Direct  exposure  of  the  cow  to  sun- 
and  sky-shine  contributes  the  whole,  and  the  pasture 
none,  of  the  increase  in  -D  potency  of  milk  which  takes 
place  in  summer  time.  P.  W.  C. 

Mode  of  action  of  vitamin-D.  II.  Influence  on 
the  faecal  output  of  endogenous  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  the  rat.  III.  Influence  on  the 
absorption  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  the  rat. 
R.  Nicolaysen  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  107—121, 
122 — 129). — II.  The  faecal  output  of  Ca  in  Ca  and  P 
starvation  is  1 — 5  mg.  daily  in  vitamin-D-deficient 
rats  and  0-25 — 1-35  mg.  in  normal  rats.  The  output 
of  Ca  in  Ca  starvation  is  unaffected  by  ingestion  of 
inorg.  P04,  Na  glycerophosphate,  acid -extracted 
meat  powder,  or  caseinogen.  The  output  of  P  in  Ca 
and  P  starvation  is  1-0 — 2  1  mg.  daily  in  -D-deficient 
rats  and  0-75 — T35  in  normal  rats.  The  output  of 
P  in  P  starvation  is  increased  both  in  normal  and 
-D-deficient  rats  by  ingestion  of  Ca. 

III.  In  P  starvation,  absorption  of  15, 45,  and  90  mg. 
of  Ca  in  -D-deficient  rats  was  50,  36,  and  28%  and  was 
100, 57,  and  47%  in  rats  receiving  50  international  units 
of  -D  daily.  In  Ca  starvation,  absorption  of  combined 
P  of  acid-extracted  meat  powder  is  equally  impaired 
in  both  normal  and  -D-deficient  rats,  whilst  absorption 
of  P  from  inorg.  P,  glycerophosphate,  and  caseinogen 
is  complete  in  both  types  of  rat.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  action  of  -D  in  the  rat’s  gut  is  confined  to 
direct  action  on  absorption  of  Ca,  the  reduced  absorp¬ 
tion  of  P  being  due  to  pptn.  by  the  increased  amount 
of  Ca  in  the  bowel.  P.  W.  C. 
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Influence  of  the  calcium  and  phosphate  ratio 
and  contents  of  the  basal  diet  on  the  vitamin-/) 
requirements  of  chicks.  M.  J.  L.  Dols  (Arch. 
Norland.  Physiol.,  1936,  21,  554— 561}.— X-Ray 
data  and  bone  analyses  of  chicks,  maintained  from 
1  day  old  on  diets  of  similar  base  excess,  but  differing 
in  Ca  and  P  content  and  Ca  :  P  ratios,  show  that  the 
lower  limit  for  P  is  about  0-45%;  increasing  the  P 
content  to  0-6  and  10%  decreases  the  vitamin-!) 
necessary  to  prevent  rickets.  The  influence  of  the 
Ca  :  P  ratio  is  less  definite.  Chicks  on  diets  containing 
1%  of  P,  and  Ca  :  P  ==  3  :  1,  but  no  -D,  can  be  main¬ 
tained  up  to  5  weeks  without  showing  rickets  (leg 
weakness).  The  data  are  compared  with  similar 
data  for  the  rat  (Querido,  A.,  1935,  1431),  for  which 
the  min.  P  content  is  lower  (0-12 — 0-2%).  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  vitamin-1)  deficiency  on  concentration 
of  blood-  and  tissue-enzymes  of  the  albino  rat.  V. 
B.  Sure,  M.  C.  Kik,  and  K.  S.  Buchanan  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  209— 210).— Experimental 
rickets  differs  from  human  rickets  in  that  the  large 
increase  in  the  concn.  of  serum-phosphatase  recorded 
for  the  latter  does  not  occur.  P.  G.  M. 

Concentration  of  vitamin-//.  H.  Dam  and 
L.  Lewis  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  17 — 21). — An  oil 
containing  200,000  units  of  vitamin-A  per  g.  was 
obtained  from  dried  lucerne.  Distillation  of  this 
oil  in  a  high  vac.  gave  N-free  material  containing 
700,000  units  of  -K  per  g.  -K  exhibits  no  character¬ 
istic  absorption  of  ultra-violet  light,  resists  treatment 
with  Ac20  at  100°  for  30  min.,  is  found  in  the  non¬ 
ketone  fraction  on  treatment  with  Girard’s  reagent, 
and  is  destroyed  by  adsorption  on  Al203,  MgO,  or 
burned  gypsum.  -K  is  possibly  an  ester. 

W.  McC. 

Vitamin-//  requirement  of  animals.  H.  Dam, 
F.  Schonheyder,  and  L.  Lewis  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  22 — 27).— A  diet  deficient  in  vitamin-A  produces 
liEemorrhagic  disease  in  ducklings  and  young  geese  as 
well  as  in  chicks  but  affects  pigeons  and  canaries  only 
slightly  or  very  slowly  and  does  not  affect  rats, 
guinea-pigs,  or  dogs.  Man  and  some  animals  may 
not  require  -K  or  it  may  be  synthesised  in  their  bodies. 
The  clotting  power  of  the  blood  of  a  liaemophilic  man 
was  only  slightly  improved  by  giving  700,000  units 
of  -K  in  the  course  of  9  days.  W.  McC. 

Factor  L2,  a  second  dietary  factor  for  lactation. 
W.  Nakahara,  F.  Inukai,  and  S.  Ugami  (Proc. 
Imp.  Acad.  Tokyo,  1936,  12,  289— 291).— Rats  fed 
on  a  diet  deficient  in  factor  L  (cf.  A.,  1934,  317)  do 
not  lactate  when  Ll  (the  factor  L  described  in  A., 
1934,  930}  and  an  acid  earth  adsorbate  of  yeast  ex¬ 
tract  are  incorporated  in  the  diet.  If  yeast  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  adsorbate,  lactation  is  possible. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  concentrate  L2  from  yeast 
extracts.  J.  L.  D. 

Effects  of  current  flow  on  bioelectric  potential. 
III.  Nitella.  L.  R.  Blinks  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1936, 
20,  229 — 265). — The  bioelectric  phenomena  accom¬ 
panying  the  passage  of  inward  and  outward  currents 
across  the  membrane  of  Nitella  cells,  leading,  with 
Outward  currents,  to  stimulation  with  1 — 2  X  10~® 
amp.  per  sq.  cm.,  are  fully  described.  Recovery 
from  stimulation  is  complete  in  10 — 15  sec.,  but  the 


threshold  for  further  stimulation  is  raised  for  longer 
periods.  KC1  inhibits  recovery  from  stimulation. 

F.  A.  A. 

Stimulation  of  growth  of  soya-bean  seeds  by 
soft  X-rays.  T.  P.  Long  and  H.  Kersten  (Plant 
Physiol.,  1936,  11,  615 — 621). — A  slight  stimulation 

is  recorded.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  temperature  and  time  to  carbon 
dioxide  production  and  growth  in  continuously 
aerated  malt-agar  cultures  of  Polystictus  versi¬ 
color.  T,  C.  SoHEirirER  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11, 
535 — 564). — The  rate  of  C02  production  by  cultures 
of  the  fungus  increased  steadily  with  time  at  all 
temp,  examined.  The  rate  of  increase  became 
slightly  greater  with  rising  temp,  to  29-5°.  C02 
production  per  unit  mycelial  area  was  min.  at  25 — 
29°.  A.  G.  P. 

Comparative  effects  of  altering  leaf  temper¬ 
atures  and  air  humidities  on  vapour  pressure 
gradients.  O.  F.  Curtis  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11, 
595 — 603). — The  temp,  gradient  between  leaf  and 
air  is  an  important  factor  controlling  rates  of  trans¬ 
piration.  Increased  transpiration  following  a  rise 
in  atm.  temp,  is  due  solely  to  the  rise  in  leaf  temp. 

A.  G.  P. 

Growth  of  Chlorella  vulgaris  in  pure  culture. 
W.  H.  Pearsall  and  L.  Loose  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1936,  B,  121,  451 — 501).— In  media  containing  a 
limited  proportion  of  glucose,  growth  of  G.  vulgaris 
proceeds  at  first  exponentially  until  approx.  6000 
cells  per  cu.  mm.  are  produced.  Subsequently  the 
rate  slackens  until  the  cell  nos.  reach  25,000 — 30,000, 
when  further  cell  division  is  replaced  by  cell  extension. 
These  changes  are  associated  with  increases  in 
chlorophyll  and  starch  contents  and  in  wall  thickness. 
Metabolism  alters  from  a  course  involving  chiefly 
rotein  and  protoplasmic  synthesis  to  one  dominated 
y  accumulation  of  carbohydrate  and  wall- forming 
substance.  After  growth  ceases  there  is  a  general 
hydrolysis  of  insol.  substances  and  cultures  become 
yellow*  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
development  and  maturation  of  algae  cells  and  the 
corresponding  stages  in  cells  of  higher  plants. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  light  and  of  ethylene  chlorohydrin  on 
the  citric  acid  content  of  Bryophyllum  leaves. 
J.  D.  Guthrie  (Contr.  Boyce  Thompson  Inst.,  1936, 
8, 283 — 288). — The  citric  acid  (I)  content  of  the  leaves 
increases  5- fold  during  the  night  and  represents 
approx.  25%  of  the  diurnal  change  in  acidity.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  CH9C1'GH2-0H  vapour  increases  the  pa 
and  decreases  titratable  and  total  acid  and  the  (I) 
content  of  leaves,  (I)  under  these  conditions  represent- 
ing  approx.  50%  of  the  change  in  acidity.  The 
acid  metabolism  of  Bryophyllum  involves  (I)  as  well 
as  malic  acid.  A.  G.  P. 

Salt  accumulation  by  [plant]  roots.  D.  R. 
Hoagland  and  T.  C.  Broyer  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936, 
11,  471 — 507). — A  close  relation  exists  between 
the  salt  accumulation  of  excised  barley  roots  and  active 
aerobic  respiration  of  the  root  cells.  Adequate 
supplies  of  02  are  necessary  for  accumulation  of  both 
anions  and  cations.  Temp,  effects  are  considerable. 
K  salts  accumulate  rapidly  in  root  saps  against  the 
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concn.  gradient.  Factors  influencing  experimental 
results  are  discussed  and  the  bearing  of  data  obtained 
is  considered  in  relation  to  root  pressure,  transloc¬ 
ation  of  salts,  and  root-cell  metabolism.  A.  G.  P. 

Features  of  the  [plant]  root  system  relative  to 
salt  absorption.  P.  Prevot  and  F.  C.  Steward 
{Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  509 — 534). — In  barley 
roots  grown  in  H20  cultures,  the  salt-absorbing 
zone  extends  from  the  apex  to  the  point  at  which 
secondary  roots  appear,  its  activity  being  controlled 
by  factors  influencing  the  cortical  cells.  Absorption, 
judged  by  concn.  of  accumulated  salts,  is  greatest 
at  the  apex  and  declines  with  distance  therefrom. 
Time-absorption  curves  are  recorded  and  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Exchange  of  phosphorus  atoms  in  plants  and 
seeds.  G.  Hevesy,  K.  Linderstrom-Lang,  and 
C.  Olsen  (Nature,  1937, 139,  149—150;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
257). — By  growing  sunflower  plants  with  lower 
leaves  already  developed  in  nutrients  containing 
radioactive  P,  a  considerable  migration  of  P  occurs 
from  lower  to  upper  leaves  during  subsequent  growth. 
The  bulk  of  the  P,  presumably  as  inorg.  P,  moves 
about  in  the  plant,  but  none  escapes  when  cut  leaves 
are  placed  in  a  nutritive  solution.  Germinating 
maize  and  pea  seeds  take  up  radioactive  P  in  the  germ 
but  not  in  the  endosperm,  showing  that  there  is  no 
P  exchange  between  them.  L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  aqueous  medium  on  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  nutrition  of  a  herbaceous  plant. 
M.  T.  Gertrude  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1091 — - 
1093).— Plants  of  Veronica  anagallis,  grown  under 
HjO,  utilise  N  and  synthesise  protein  more  rapidly 
than  when  kept  in  the  air.  They  also  show  a  more 
rapid  increase  in  P-containing  constituents. 

W.  O.  K. 

Availability  of  nitrous  nitrogen  to  plants. 
Physiological  ontogeny  in  plants  and  its  relation 
to  nutrition.  I,  II.— See  B„  1937,  70. 

Respiration  and  metabolism  in  etiolated  wheat 
seedlings  as  influenced  by  phosphorus  nutrition. 
W.  W.  Jones  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936, 11,  565—582).— 
Presence  of  P04"'  in  nutrients  increased  the  002 
production  of  germinating  seeds,  whether  these  were 
obtained  from  normal  or  P-deficient  plants.  Plants 
grown  in  complete  nutrients  contained  more  insol. 
and  less  sol.  N,  less  reducing  sugars,  and  more  sol.  and 
insol.  P  than  those  grown  with  P-deficient  media. 
No  starch  or  sucrose  appeared  in  roots  or  tops  of 
wheat  seedlings  irrespective  of  the  P  supply.  P 
influences  respiration  (i)  by  association  with  carbo¬ 
hydrates  to  form  a  substrate  suitable  for  respiratory 
enzymes  and  (ii)  by  limiting  protein  synthesis. 

A.  G.  P. 

Transpiration  [of  plants]  as  modified  by 
potassium.  A.  G.  Snow,  jun.  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936, 

11,  583 — 594). — Deficiency  of  K  in  nutrient  media 
decreases  the  rate  of  transpiration  (after  an  initial 
period),  the  effect  being  relatively  greater  in  tobacco 
than  in  sunflower  plants.  The  change  is  still  more 
if  Na  is  used  to  replace  K  in  the  nutrient.  A.  G.  P. 

Germination  of  maize  embryos  outside  the 
grain  and  in  presence  of  fructofuranosepolyoses. 


G.  Dragone-Testi  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936, 

[vi],  24,  31 — 34). — The  growth  of  the  embryos  in  a 
salt  nutrient  solution  (A.,  1934,  1418)  is  enhanced 
by  addition  of  1%  of  fructose,  raffinose,  inulin,  and, 
to  a  smaller  extent,  sucrose  and  glucose.  The  growth, 
however,  is  still  subnormal,  probably  due  to  absence 
of  growth  hormones.  F.  0.  H. 

Permanganates  and  plant  growth.  M.  E. 
Webster  and  I.  M.  Robertson  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
71). — With  Opuntia  leuchotricha  MnO.,'  is  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  Mn"  although  both  produce  marked  increases 
in  growth.  Absorption  of  Mn  from  Mn"  is  >  from 
Mn04'.  L.  S.  T. 

Growth-substance  content  of  seeds  of  different 
ages.  N.  Nielsen  (Compt.  rend.  Trav,  Lab. 
Carlsberg,  1936,  Ser.  physiol.,  21,  427— 436).— Barley 
seeds  are  rich  in  the  hormone  stimulating  yeast 
growth  and  in  that  stimulating  Aspergillus  niger. 
Seeds  14  years  old  have  the  same  hormone  content 
as  current  year’s  seed.  The  germinative  ability  of 
seed  is  unrelated  to  the  growth-substance. 

A.  G.  P. 

Deseeded  Acena  test  method  for  small  amounts 
of  auxin  and  auxin  precursors.  F.  Skoog  (J. 
Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  311—334). — Sensitivity 
of  decapitated  Avena  seedlings  as  test  material  for 
auxin  (I)  is  increased  by  previous  removal  of  seed 
to  prevent  regeneration  of  (I)  in  the  material  itself. 
The  test  can  then  be  prolonged  to  allow  more  complete 
absorption  of  the  applied  (I)  and  the  response  is 
more  delicate  through  the  nature  of  growth  in  the 
new  physiological  conditions.  The  method  is  applied 
to  study  distribution  of  (I)  and  (I)  precursors,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  applied  agar  blocks  is 
inferred  from  a  delayed  reaction  in  the  test  seedling. 
The  reaction  is  also  produced  by  known  precursors  of 
hetero-auxin  (viz.,  tryptophan,  indolyl-pyruvic  acid 
and  -ethylamine).  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Synthetic  plant  growth  hormones.— See  A.,  II, 

112. 

Artificial  production  of  inulin  in  Compositse. 

H.  Colin  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1280 — 1282). — 

After  burying  a  long  dahlia  stem  for  4  months  the 
content  of  inulin  in  the  buried  part  increased  consider¬ 
ably.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  earthing  up 
a  dahlia  plant  without  the  covered  part  taking  root  or 
shooting.  J.  N.  A. 

Carbohydrate  nutrition  of  the  corolla  (of 
Lihum  craccuin).  R.  Combes  (Compt.  rend,,  1936, 
203,  1282—1284;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1037).— During 
growth,  the  corolla  accumulates  sol.  carbohydrates, 
holosides,  and  heterosides  in  amounts  which  increase 
rapidly  a  few  days  before  and  decrease  immediately7 
after  blooming.  The  dried  petals  contain  approx, 
half  their  wt.  of  sol.  carbohydrate.  J.  N.  A. 

Toxicity  of  mercury  vapour  to  germinating 
tobacco  seeds.  R.  R.  Kincaid  (Plant  Physiol., 
1936, 11,  654 — 656). — Exposure  of  seed  to  Hg  vapour 
lowered  the  %  germination.  Twice  washing  with 
cone.  HN03  restored  normal  germination  capacity. 
The  injurious  effect  cc  the  area  of  Hg  exposed. 

A.  G.  P. 
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“  Pelagosite  "  as  a  new  type  of  calcareous 
alga. — See  A.,  1, 156. 

Nutritive  value  of  the  papaya.  C.  D.  Miller 

and  R.  C.  Robbins  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1 — 11). — 
Ripe  papayas  grown  in  Hawaii  contain  :  acid  (as 
citric}  0-13,  H20  85-6,  protein  0-5,  Et20  extract 
0-3,  crude  fibre  0-8,  carbohydrate  (by  difference) 
12-3,  ash  0-51,  Ca  0-019,  P  0-013,  Fe  0-00025,  and 
Cl  0-132%;  100  g.  of  the  edible  material  contain, 
on  the  average,  70  mg.  of  vitamm-C,  2500  international 
units  of  -A,  and  8  of  -JBV  and  33  Bourquin-Sherman 
units  of  -Bn.  The  -G  content  increases  with  ripeness. 

W.  McC. 

Isolation  of  citric  acid  from  potato  tubers. 
J.  D.  Guthrie  (Contr.  Boyce  Thompson  Inst.,  1936, 
8,  295 — 296). — The  method  of  isolation  is  described 
(of.  Miller  et  al.,  A.,  1936,  1034).  A.  G.  P. 

Xylyl-p-d-glucoside. — See  A.,  II,  87. 

Soma-Haoma,  the  holy  plant  of  India  and 
Persia.  L.  van  Itallie  (Natuurwetensch.  Tijds., 
1937,  19,  9 — 11). — The  red  sap  from  Sarcostemma 
acidum,  R.,  contains  malic  acid,  small  amounts  of 
sucrose  and  reducing  sugars,  and  traces  of  tannins, 
phytosterol,  m.p.  142°,  glucosides,  and  alkaloids. 

S.  C. 

Lipins  of  Connecticut  shade-grown  tobacco 
seed.  L.  F.  Salisbury  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117, 
21 — 25). — The  seed  contains  35-8%  of  lipins,  extract- 
able  by  COMe2  and  Et0H-Et20  and  consisting 
principally  of  triglycerides  with  0-15%  of  sitosterol 
and  0-07%  of  phospholipin.  The  fatty  acids  obtained 
from  the  glycerides  contained  palmitic  (9-8),  stearic 
(I)  (5-9),  oleic  (28),  and  linoleic  acid  (56-3%)  together 
with  small  amounts  of  solid  acids  of  mol.  wt.  >  that  of 
(I).  P.  W.  C. 

Seed  wax  of  Sinimondsia  Californica.  T.  G. 
Green,  T.  P.  Hilditch,  and  W.  J.  Stainsby  (J.C.S., 
1936,  1750 — 1756). — The  wax  (46%)  obtained  by 
light  petroleum  extraction  of  the  seeds  consists 
principally  of  the  esters  of  A'-eicosonoic  acid  (I) 
(and  possibly  a  little  docoscnoicacid)  and  A^-docosenyl 
and  A'-eicosenyl  ( ?)  alcohols  in  approx,  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  Oxidation  (alkaline  KMn04)  of  (I)  affords 
KX-dihydroxydcosanoic  acid,  m.p.  130-5°.  F.  N.  W. 

Determination  of  nucleic  phosphorus  in  horse- 
beans  (Ficta  faba  minor).  T.  Litynski  (Bull. 
Acad.  Polonaise,  1936,  B,  103 — 129). — Pre-extraction 
of  horse-beans  with  100  times  their  wt.  of  0-1% 
aq.  NaOH,  followed  by  pptn.  of  the  nucleic  compounds 
(I)  with  HC1  (to  make  3 — 4%),  enables  the  nucleic 
compound  P  and  the  total  P  to  be  determined. 
Variations  from  this  procedure  result  in  incomplete 
extraction,  adsorption  of  other  P  compounds  on 
the  ppt.,  or  decomp,  of  the  (I).  The  total  P,  as 
P20,,  extracted  by  NaOH  represents  about  1-35%  of 
the  bean,  and  includes  0-15%  of  nucleic  P  and  0-16% 
of  in.org.  P.  F.  A.  A. 

Hazel-nut  oil.  Non-fatty  oil  [liquid  wax]  from 
Jojoba  seed. — See  B.,  1937,  59. 

Occurrence  of  a  heptose  in  some  species  of 
Polish  Sedum,  L.  M.  Broker  (Wiadom.  farm., 
1935,  62,  742 — 748 ;  Chem.  Zontr.,  1936,  i,  2355}.— A. 


ketoheptose  forming  an  osazone,  m.p.  197 — 198°,  [a]D 
+5-12°,  identical  with  sedoheptosazone  (La  Forge  and 
Hudson,  A.,  1917,  i,  444)  is  isolated  from  8.  acre,  L., 
S.  refiexum,  L.,  and  S.  boloniense,  Loisl.  A  no.  of 

reactions  are  described.  H.  N.  R. 

Odorous  constituents  of  Matsutake.  I.  S. 
Murahashi  (Sci.  Papers  Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res. 
Tokyo,  1936,  3D,  263— 271).— The  Et20  extract  of 
Armillaria  Matsutake,  Ito  et  Imai,  yields  Irans- 
CHPh.CH-GO.,Me  (I)  [which  has  the  characteristic 
odour],  an  oil  [not  resembling  (I)  in  odour],  and 
matsutake  alcohol  (II),  C8H15-OH,  b.p.  165 — 173°, 
[a]„  —7-82°  in  CHCflg  [4' -iododiphenylur ethane,  m.p. 
165-5 — 166°;  odour  different  from  that  of  (I)].  (II) 
is  a  sec.-octenol  and  gives  (H2-Pt02)  an  octenol  (4'- 
iododiphenylurethane,  m.p.  158-5 — 159-3°). .  (I)  con¬ 
tains  also  aldehydes,  HC02H,  AcOH,  fumaric  (much), 
succinic  (little),  ?  citric,  oleic  (much),  palmitic, 
stearic,  linoleic,  and  cinnamic  acids.  R.  S.  C. 

Shonanic  acid  from  the  wood  of  Libocedrus 
formosana,  Florin. — See  A.,  II,  108. 

Essential  oil  of  green  tea.  VIII.  Linalooland 
acetophenone.— Seo  A.,  II,  82. 

The  yaje.  0.  de  A.  Costa  and  L.  Faria  (Rev. 
Assoc.  Brasil  Farm.,  1936, 17,  265 — 309). — The  micro¬ 
scopy  of  the  plant  and  the  isolation  of  yajeine  (A., 
1925,  i,  828)  are  described.  The  plant  contains  a 
saponin  and  inulin.  L.  A.  O’N. 

Protein  of  purified  Panicum  Crus-galli,  L.,  var. 
frumentaeum,  Hook  f.  T.  Ohara  (J.  Agric.  Chem. 
Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  6— 10).— This  material.  is 
recommended  as  a  possible  substitute  for  rice,  to  which 
it  is  much  superior  in  respect  both  of  total  N  content 
and  of  individual  NH,-acids  of  nutritional  importance. 

R.M.M.  0. 

Pigment  of  Kerria  japonica,  DC.  T.  Ito,  H. 
Suginome,  K.  Ueno,  and  S.  Watanake  (Bull.  Chem. 
Soc.  Japan,  1936,  11,  770— 774).— The  dried  petals 
(44-9  kg.)  of  this  flower  yield  to  COMe2  a  wax  (0-2  g,), 
m.p.  88 — 89°,  which,  when  hydrolysed,  gives  lutein, 
palmitic  acid,  and  a  little  oleic  acid.  The  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  wax  is  identical  with  that  of  lutein 
dipalmitate.  Neither  the  wax  nor  a  similar  syn¬ 
thetic  mixture  could  beseparated  chromatographically, 
though  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  another  dye 
( ?  taraxanthin)  in  the  wax  is  indicated.  The  possible 
mixed  nature  of  other  natural  dye  waxes  is  discussed 
(cf.  A.,  1936,395).  R.  S.  C. 

Anthraquinone  pigments  in  Galium.  R.  Hill 
and  D.  Richter  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  121, 
547 — 560). — The  distribution  of  purpurin-3-carboxylic 
acid  (I)  and  alizarin  (determined  by  a  method  using 
their  absorption  spectra  in  PhMe}  was  determined  in 
various  species  of  Galiece.  Extracts  of  the  roots 
yielded  ruberythric  acid,  rubiadin  (II),  asporuloside, 
and  galiosin.  The  primverosides  of  (I)  and  (II)  occur 
in  Galium  and  Rubia,  hydroxyanthraquinone  glycos¬ 
ides  from  which  are  hydrolysed  by  enzymes  ( e.g 
ervthrozym)  -present  in  species  of  Primula  (cf.  A.,  II, 
7,  87).  F.  O.H. 

Colouring  matter  of  red  cabbage. — See  A.,  II, 
71. 
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Reversible  oxidation  and  reduction  of  chloro¬ 
phyll.— See  A.,  II,  122. 

Alkaloids  of  Senecio. — See  A.,  II,  127. 

Corlumine  and  corlumidine. — See  A.,  II,  80. 

Curarine  from  calabash  curare. — See  A.,  II, 
127. 

Constituent  of  Zanilioxylutn  fraxinemn,  Wild. 
—See  A.,  IT,  112. 

Mu-fang-chi. — See  A.,  II,  127. 

Basic  fuchsin  suitable  for  the  Feulgen  tech¬ 
nique.  J.  T.  Scanlan  and  C.  G.  Melin  (Stain 
Tech.,  1937,  12,  1 — 8). — Purification  with  S02 
improves  basic  fuchsin  for  the  Feulgen  technique. 
Pararosaniline  chloride  and  acetate  {prep,  described) 
have  good  staining  and  decolorising  properties. 

E.  M.  W. 

Dioxan  technique  for  triple  staining.  F.  A. 
Waterman  (Stain  Tech.,  1937,  12,  21 — 23). — Modi¬ 
fications  of  Castroviejo’s  and  Mallory’s  triple  staining 
methods  are  described.  E.  M.  W 

Histological  staining  process  with  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  Sambuctis  ebulus,  L.  P.  Fourment 
and  H.  Roques  (Bull.  Trav.  Soc.  Pharm.  Bordeaux, 
1935,  73,  194—200;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2153).— 
This  material  (prep,  described)  can  replace  brazilein 
and  hematoxylin.  H.  N.  R. 

Emulsification  of  fat  for  intravenous  adminis¬ 
tration.  R.  J.  Myers  and  H.  Blttmberg  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  79 — 84). — Supersonic 
radiation  is  the  best  method  for  preparing  stable  fat 
emulsions,  and  can  be  used  after  sterilisation. 

P.  G.  M. 

Latent  impurities  in  electrodes  used  for 
spectrographic  research.  D.  A.  Webb  (Nature, 
1937,  139,  248). — Impurities  in  C  or  graphite  elec¬ 
trodes  may  be  mistaken  for  constituents  of  the 
specimen  under  investigation  even  when  a  blank 
spectrum  of  the  arc  is  used  as  control,  owing  to  the 
marked  intensification  of  the  spectrum  of  impurities 
produced  by  any  mixture  resembling  tissue-ash. 
Reports  on  the  distribution  in  living  tissues  of  V, 
Ti,  Cu,  and  possibly  other  elements  must  be  regarded 
with  reserve  when  C  or  graphite  electrodes  have  been 
used.  L.  S.  T. 

Spectrographic  analysis  of  biological  material. 
II.  Bismuth.  J.  Cholak  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.], 
1937,  9,  26—27;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1552).— With  the  pro¬ 
cedure  described,  0-00004  mg.  of  Bi  can  be  detected 
and  0  001 — 3-00  mg.  determined  with  an  average 
error  of  ±10%.  E.  S.  H. 

Micro-method  of  gas  analysis  adapted  for 
biological  studies,  M.  H.  Seevers  and  R.  T. 
Stormont  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  39— 
42), — Apparatus  and  procedure  for  sampling  and  for 
transportation  of  samples  are  described.  E.  S.  H, 

Determination  of  proteins  in  solution.  M. 
Bick  (Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol.,  1936,  14,  305—306).— 
Proteins  at  their  isoelectric  point,  when  heated  at 
100°  for  30  min.  with  0-5%  CH20,  in  the  presence  of 
0-2%  {NHJjSOj  (in  absence  of  other  electrolytes) 
are  completely  denatured  and  may  be  determined 
by  weighing  the  coagulum.  E.  A.  H.  R. 


Photometric  determination  of  bilirubin.  L. 
Jendrassik  and  R.  A.  Cleghorn  (Biochem.  Z.,  1936, 
289,  1 — 14). — A  method  is  described  for  determin¬ 
ation  of  bilirubin  (I)  in  serum  by  step  photometer 
in  which  caffeine,  NaOBz,  and  NaOAc  catalyse  its 
conversion  into  azobilirubin  (II).  Protein  pptn. 
must  be  avoided  since  the  ppt.  adsorbs  (II),  The 
method  gives  additive  vals.  for  serum  +  (I)  solutions 
and  gives  vals.  >  those  usually  accepted.  P.  W.  C. 

Stability  and  determination  of  phosphatides. 
E.  B.  Man  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  183—187; 
cf.  Page  et  al.,  A.,  1936,  92). — If  the  Et0H-Et20 
extract  is  evaporated  under  reduced  pressure  at  3*37° 
in  N2,  95 — 100%  of  the  EtOH-Et20-sol.  P  of  human 
blood-serum  is  also  sol.  in  light  petroleum.  Hence  the 
phosphatide  content  of  serum  is  given  by  determin¬ 
ations  of  this  P.  W.  McC. 

Determination  of  amino-nitrogen  by  Van 
Slyke's  method.  A.  B.  Kendrick  and  M.  E. 
Hanke  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  161—174).— 
Van  Slyke’s  manometric  method  for  determining 
NH2-N  yields  theoretical  results  with  cystine  (I) 
and  glycine  (II)  as  well  as  with  other  NH2-acids 
(not  tryptophan)  if  KI  is  added  to  the  reaction  mix¬ 
ture.  The  trustworthiness  of  the  method  is  increased 
by  using  a  modified  Hempel  pipette  or,  better,  by 
carrying  out  the  whole  operation  in  the  apparatus 
of  Harington  and  Van  Slyke  (A,,  1924,  ii,  872). 
With  blood-filtrates  (after  correction  for  urea)  the 
amount  of  N2  obtained  by  the  method  is  8 — 15% 
<  that  by  Van  Slyke’s  method.  Hence  blood  prob¬ 
ably  contains  (I),  (II),  or  substances  which  behave 
like  these  in  Van  Slyke’s  method.  W.  McC. 

Determination  of  bases  in  animal  tissues. 
E.  Strack  and  H.  Schwaneberg  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 
1936,  245,  11 — 18). — Use  is  made  of  the  differing 
solubilities  of  the  reineckates  of  the  bases  (choline, 
carnitine,  betaine)  to  effect  separation.  The  separ¬ 
ated  bases  are  determined  gravimetrically  or  volu- 
metrically  by  Beattie’s  method  (A.,  1936,  1235). 
Carnitine  reineckate  (+1H20)  has  m.p.  146 — 147°  (Ac 
derivative,  m.p.  154°;  Me  ester,  m.p.  136°;  Et 
ester,  m.p.  135°)  and  betaine  reineckate  has  m.p. 
154°  (Me  ester,  m.p.  158°;  Et  ester,  m.p.  145°). 
Isolation  of  the  bases  as  Au  salts  gives  untrustworthy 
results.  W.  McC. 

Use  of  concentrated  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
determining  mineral  compounds  in  vegetable 
and  animal  substances.  W.  Vorbrodt  (Bull. 
Acad.  Polonaise,  1936,  B,  139 — 153). — A  process  of 
“wet  ashing,”  involving  boiling  with  30%  H202, 
followed  by  treatment  (in  some  cases)  with  HN03,  is 
described.  F.  A.  A, 

Photoelectric  determination  of  phosphorus. — 
See  A.,  I,  148. 

Micro-determination  of  zinc  [in  plant  ma¬ 
terials].  Comparison  of  spectrographic  and 

chemical  methods.  L.  H.  Rogers  and  O.  E.  Gall 
(Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  42— 14).— The 
spectroscopic  method  has  no  advantage  over  iodo- 

metric  titration.  E,  S.  H. 
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Effects  of  pulmonary  gas  embolism.  I.  Singh 
(J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87,  11 — 22). — 02  consumption 
falls  during  temporary  embolism,  but  rises  and  then 
returns  to  normal  when  vascular  compensation  occurs ; 
02  debt  occurs  during  blockage  and  is  subsequently 
repaid.  Metabolism  rises  by  about  5%.  Relief  of 
embolic  asphyxia  and  disordered  respiration  with 
adrenaline  is  often  counteracted  by  the  increase 
produced  thereby  in  metabolic  rate.  R.  N.  C. 

Use  of  helium  as  a  therapeutic  gas.  A.  L. 
Barach  (Anesthesia  and  Analgesia,  1935,  14,  210 — 
215). — Mice  were  unaffected  by  substitution  of  He 
for  N2  in  normal  atm.  proportions.  Use  of  He  in 
respiratory  obstruction  is  considered. 

Oh.  Abs.  (p) 

Analeptic  respiratory  action  of  theophylline- 
ethylenediamine  complex.  J.  van  Heerswyn- 
ghels  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  285— 
287). — -The  complex  (“  euphyllin  ”)  stimulates  respir¬ 
ation,  the  effect  being  >  the  additive  effects  of  the 
constituents.  H.  G.  R. 

Which  isomeride  of  coproporphyrin  is  elimin¬ 
ated  during  blood  [pigment]  decomposition  ? 
H.  T.  Schreus  (Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14,  1717—1718; 
Ghem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1904;  cf.  A.,  1936,  501).— 
Coproporphyrin  III  is  obtained  from  urine  of  patients 
under  salvarsan  treatment.  A.  G.  P. 

Detection  of  porphyrin  in  blood-serum.  J.  T. 
Brugsch  (Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1935,  82,  1803; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2156). — Applications  of  a 
fluorescence  technique  are  discussed.  H.  N.  R. 

Oxygen  transport  of  the  foetal  and  maternal 
blood  during  pregnancy.  R.  G  Leibson,  I.  I. 
Likhnitzky,  and  M.  G.  Sax  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87, 
97 — 112). — The  area  of  variation  of  the  02  dissociation 
curve  of  the  blood  of  a  healthy  woman  is  narrow. 
The  curve  is  displaced  slightly  to  the  right  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  possibly  through  fall  of  pu,  whilst  the  curve 
of  the  foetal  blood  lies  to  the  left  of  the  normal  adult 
curve,  from  which  it  differs  in  shape.  The  mean  % 
of  saturation  of  foetal  blood  is  about  15%  >  that  of 
the  adult  blood  at  the  same  pu  and  02  pressure, 
apparently  through  the  presence  of  a  different  type 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  former;  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  02  saturation  in  maternal  blood  is  about  6%  > 
in  non-pregnancy  blood.  These  variations  of  02- 
carrying  power  partly  compensate  the  displacement 
of  the  02  dissociation  curve  to  the  right  during 
pregnanoy.  R.  N.  C. 

Freezing  and  resuscitation  of  animals.  M.  T. 
Zakotschenzev  (Ice  and  Refrig.,  1935,  89,  133— 


134). — The  blood  of  cold-blooded  animals  has  high 
C02  and  COMe2  contents.  Under  conditions  in  which 
blood  of  warm-blooded  animals  contains  these  sub¬ 
stances  in  appropriate  proportions  the  temp,  of  the 
animals  can  be  lowered  without  causing  death. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Changes  in  composition  of  the  blood  of  the 
turtle  following  complete  anoxia.  F.  B.  More¬ 
land  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  471—479;  of.  A., 

1934,  93). — Administration  of  Na2C03  or  NaMCO., 
to  turtles  during  anoxia  increases  blood-lactate  and 
lowers  blood-sugar  by  relieving  acidosis.  Acidosis 
alone  from  rebreathing  C02  does  not  produce 
hypergly cseinia .  The  C02  set  free  in  anoxia  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  displaced  by  lactic  acid.  No  signifi¬ 
cant  formation  of  AcCHO  or  AcC02H  occurs.  The 
effect  of  CN'  on  blood-sugar  and  -lactate  is  >  that 
of  02  deprivation.  Depletion  of  glycogen  during 
anoxia  occurs  mainly  in  the  heart.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Acclimatisation  of  the  human  subject  to  atmo¬ 
spheres  containing  low  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide.  E.  M.  Kxllick  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87, 
41 — 55). — Acclimatisation  occurs  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Haemoglobin,  the  red  cell  count,  and  the 
02/CO  distribution  coeff.  of  whole  blood  outside  the 
body  are  unaltered  in  acclimatisation.  R.  N.  C. 

Histamine  and  leucocytosis.  V.  H.  Moon, 
M.  M.  Lieber,  and  P.  J.  Kennedy  (Arch.  Path., 

1935,  20,  209 — 215). — Injection  of  histamine  (I) 

phosphate  increases  the  no.  of  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  in  blood.  Release  of  (I)  from  cells  in  areas 
of  extensive  injury  is  a  factor  in  evoking  the  sub¬ 
sequent  leucocytosis.  Ch.  Aes.  ( p ) 

Solvent  water  in  the  mammalian  erythrocyte . 
J.  MACLEOD  and  E.  Ponder  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86, 
147 — 152). — The  distribution  of  (CH2,OH)2  between 
human,  rabbit,  ox,  and  sheep  erythrocytes  and  the 
surrounding  fluid  shows  that  the  eell-H20  is  virtually 
all  solvent  H20.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  salts  of  fatty  acias  on  erythrocytes 
and  bacteria.  H.  O.  Hettche  (Z.  Immunitats., 
1935,  83,  506—511 ;  Ghem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2381).— 
The  haemolytic  activity  of  fatty  acids  increases  with 
the  no.  of  C  atoms  and  with  the  no.  of  double  linkings. 
Haemolysis  was  most  rapid  with  linolenic  acid.  Salts 
of  fatty  acids  are  bactericidal  only  to  Gram-positive 
organisms.  The  relative  toxicity  of  the  acids  follows 
the  same  order  as  their  haemolytic  activity. 

A.  G.  P. 

Formation  of  ammonia  in  avian  erythrocytes 
and  cell  respiration.  V.  A.  Engelhardt  and 
A.  A.  Baev  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  113 — 133). — The 
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corpuscles  liberate  NH3  under  anaerobic  conditions 
(replacement  of  02  by  C02  or  N2,  or  addition  of  phenyl- 
urethane  or  KCN).  The  ratio  of  labile  P  to  formed 
NH3  is  not  const.,  suggesting  that  sources  of  NH3  other 
than  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  exist.  The  process 
of  NHS  liberation  is  irreversible,  and  cannot  be 
inhibited  by  phospho-glyceric  or  -pyruvic  acid,  as  is 
the  case  for  muscle  cells.  It  is  concluded  that 
rephosphorylation  in  avian  erythrocytes  is  associated 
with  an  oxidative  rather  than  a  glycolytic  process. 

R.  T. 

Preservation  of  human  and  sheep  erythro¬ 
cytes  in  naphthalenedisulphonate  solution.  H. 
Goldie  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  206 — 
208). — The  optimum  concns.  and  pH  of  1:6- 
Cl0H6(SO3Na)2  for  preservation  of  human  and  sheep 
erythrocytes  are  1 — 2%  and  0-75%,  and  6-2 — 6-4  and 
6-8,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Bilirubin  of  blood  and  bile.  Application  of 
electrophoresis  and  of  the  ultracentrifuge.  K.  O. 
Pedersen  and  J.  Waldenstrom  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 
1937,  245,  152 — 162). — The  sedimentation  const,  of 
bilirubin  (I)  (whether  in  the  form  which  can  be  di- 
azotised  directly  or  in  that  which  can  be  diazotised 
only  after  treatment  with  EtOH)  is  approx,  equal  to 
those  of  serum-albumin  (II)  and  htemoglobin  and  its 
isoelectric  point  is  pa  4-8  approx.  Aq.  (I)  combines 
with  (II)  but  not  with  ovalbumin.  Hence  (I)  occurs 
in  blood  combined  with  (II)  and  probably  does  not 
circulate  free  in  the  organism.  In  bile  (I)  occurs 
combined  with  a  carrier  of  high  mol.  wt.  which  in¬ 
creases  its  solubility.  W.  McC. 

Dispersion  of  haemoglobin.  P.  Lambert  and 
J.  Fautrez  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  220 — 233). — 
Nistler’s  method  gave  21  A.  for  the  radius  of  luemo- 
globin  particles  in  1-7%  solution.  In  concns.  >2-3% 
and  at  pB  <3  and  >8-5  and  near  the  isoelectric 
point  (pa  6-8 — 74)  particles  of  different  sizes  were 
present.  M.  A.  B. 

Resistance  of  haemoglobin.  I.  Physico¬ 
chemical,  II.  Chemical.  III.  Experiments 
with  animals.  Y,  Azuma  (J.  Chosen  Med.  Assoc., 
1935,  25,  489 — 511). — The  resistance  is  measured  by 
the  time  required  for  the  disappearance  of  the  a- 
band  after  treating  laked  blood  with  acid  or  alkali. 
Bases  are  less  active  than  mineral  acids  in  this  respect. 
Effectiveness  of  acids  is  in  the  order  AcOH  <  HC1  < 
H„S04  <  HN03.  Resistance  of  different  bloods  was 
in  the  order  human  <  dog  <  mouse  <  rabbit  < 
chicken  <  pig  <  sheep  <  goat  <  cattle.  In  anaemia 
and  hyperleucocytosis  vals.  were  normal. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chlorophyll  and  haemoglobin  regeneration 

after  haemorrhage.  J.  H.  Hughes  and  A.  L. 
Latner  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  388— 395).— Chloro¬ 
phyll  (I)  in  very  small,  but  not  in  large,  doses  acceler¬ 
ates  haemoglobin  regeneration  in  rabbits  after  haemor¬ 
rhage.  Crude  (I)  or  its  Mg-free  derivatives  accelerate 
regeneration  in  large  doses.  R.  N.  C. 

Oxygen  dissociation  curves  and  osmotic  pres¬ 
sures  of  haemoglobins  of  different  species.  E.  F. 
McCarthy  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  77— 82).— The  02 
dissociation  curves  of  haemoglobins  from  a  no.  of 


species  show  marked  differences.  The  osmotic  pres¬ 
sures  are  all  of  the  same  order  except  that  of  rabbit 
haemoglobin,  which  is  slightly  >  the  average  val. 

R.  N.  C. 

Storage  of  carbon  particles  in  the  reticulo¬ 
endothelial  system  and  haemoglobin  formation. 
T.  Radeff  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  211—216).— 
A  single  injection  intravenously  or  intraperitoneally 
of  Indian  ink  into  mice,  rats,  or  rabbits  does  not 
increase  blood-haemoglobin  or  the  no.  of  red  cells, 
neither  does  it  inhibit  the  formation  of  haemoglobin 
or  red  cells.  The  absorption  of  such  colloidal  particles 
of  C  by  the  liver  and  spleen  does  not  affect  their  Fe 
content.  P.  W.  C. 

Distribution  of  haemoglobin  and  its  derivatives 
in  the  tissues  of  Phyllodoce  mucosa.  0.  Raphael 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  347 — 349). — 
Haemoglobin  has  been  identified  in  the  dorsal  cirrus, 
base  of  the  parapodia,  and  skin.  H.  G.  R. 

Relation  between  the  haemoglobin  content  of 
the  blood  and  the  blood  groups.  A.  Garoiulo 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  501 — 502). — 
No  correlation  was  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Preparation  of  haemoglobin  in  a  dry  and  active 
state.  D.  B.  Morrison  and  A.  Hisey  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  117,  693 — 706). — The  prep,  of  reduced 
haemoglobin  (I)  in  a  dried  and  stable  condition  without 
significant  loss  of  0,-capacity  and  the  properties  of 
such  preps,  are  described.  More  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  high  activities  with  dog  (I) 
than  with  ox,  pig,  or  human  (I)  when  the  02-in- 
activating  factor  was  not  excluded  at  crit.  stages  of 
prep,  and  dissolution  of  samples.  Dog  (I)  is  the  most 
readily  cryst.,  is  slower  to  dissolve  after  drying,  and 
yields  more  methaemoglobin  (II).  Rapid  drying  of 
reduced  (I)  and  oxyhsemoglobin  greatly  accelerates 
(II)  formation.  In  the  dried  state,  reduced  (I)  may 
be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  vac.  without  change  in 
activity.  P.  W.  C. 

Haemoglobin  determination  by  haematocrit. 
(Indirect  haemoglobin  determination.)  H. 
Schartum-Hansen  (Folia,  hsematol,,  1935,  54,  22 — 
26;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1926— 1927).— The  vol. 
of  erythrocytes  cc  haemoglobin  content.  H.  N.  R. 

Micro-spectrophotometric  examination  of  the 
absorption  spectra  of  oxyhaemoglobin  of  verte¬ 
brates.  T.  Tucholskj  and  A.  Woloszczuk  (Acta 
phys,  polon.,  1934,  3,  271 — 278;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  2582). — Absorption  spectra  of  haemoglobin  from 
man,  guinea-pig,  and  frog  are  identical.  A  new 
band  at  492 — 519  mu  (max.  510  mu)  is  recorded. 

A.  G.  P. 

Carbamate  equilibrium.  II.  Equilibrium  of 
oxy-  and  reduced  haemoglobin.  W.  C.  Stadie 

and  H.  O’Brien  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  439— 
470;  cf.  A.,  1936,  289). — That  CO,  forms  with 
haemoglobin  a  carbamate  analagous  to  those  of  the 
NH2-acids  is  indicated  by  the  rates  of  formation  and 
the  thermal  relations  being  the  same ;  the  C02 
combines  directly  with  the  protein  amphanion  and 
not  with  the  zwitterion.  Mass  action  equilibria 
developed  on  this  basis  support  new  and  published 
experimental  data.  R.  M,  M.  O. 
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Titration  curves  of  oxygenated  and  reduced 
haemoglobin.  B.  German  and  J.  Wyman,  jun.  (J. 
Biol.  Chem,,  1937,  117,  533 — 550). — Titration  curves 
of  oxy-  (I)  and  reduced  haemoglobin  (II),  determined 
directly  with  a  glass  electrode,  show  that  between 
Ph  4-5  and  6-08 — 6-15  (II)  is  the  stronger  acid,  and 
over  the  pR  range  6-08 — 6-15  to  about  8-9  (I)  is  the 
stronger.  Ionic  strength  of  the  solutions  has  little 
effect  on  this  relationship.  Equations  relating  p„ 
with  02-affinity  are  deduced.  F.  A.  A. 

Methsemoglobin  containing  fluorine,  and  its 
significance  for  the  determination  of  fluorine  in 
industrial  hygiene.  R.  Fabre  and  S.  Bazille 
(XIV  Congr.  Chim.  ind.  Paris  1934,  1935,  1,  5  pp. ; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2399). — The  F-methsemoglobin 
may  be  detected  spectroscopically  in  presence  of  10 
parts  of  oxyhemoglobin  by  its  absorption  band  at 
610  mu.  0-1 — 2  mg.  of  NaF  may  be  so  determined 
by  measurement  of  the  extinction  coeff.  J.  S.  A. 

Colour  values  of  acid  hsematin  solutions.  G. 
Barkan  and  J.  Olesk  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  251 — 
265). — Acid  hematin  solutions  from  blood  and 
erythrocyte  suspensions  of  the  same  haemoglobin  (I) 
content  show  characteristic  differences  in  their  colour 
vals.  determined  photometrically,  and  colorimetrically. 
Numerous  factors  (time,  tempj  concn.,  etc.)  influence 
the  degree  of  dispersion  and  therefore  the  colour  vals. 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  (I)  content  can  be 
inferred  from  them.  P.  W.  C. 

Chemiluminescence  of  hsemin  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  forensically  important  blood  traces. 
W.  Specht  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937  ,  50,  155 — 157). — 
The  solution  consists  of  about  0-1  g.  of  3-amino- 
phthalhydrazide  (I),  5  g.  of  Na2C03,  15  c.c.  of  3% 
H202,  and  100  c.c.  of  H20,  or  0-1  g.  of  (I)  in  100  c.c. 
of  0-5%  aq.  Na202;  to  the  first  solution  a  trace  of 
indazolone-4-carboxylic  acid  is  added.  Fresh  blood 
causes  only  a  feeble  luminosity  whereas  dried  blood 
stains  give  a  bright  blue,  persistent  chemiluminescence 
the  intensity  of  which  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
stain:  The  reaction  is  sp.  for  blood.  H.  W. 

Physical  state  of  globin  and  mol.  wt.  of  met- 
haemoglobin  obtained  by  reaction  of  proto- 
hsematin  with  globin.  J.  Roche  and  R.  Com- 
bette  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  70 — 72). — A  solution 
of  a  globin  (I)  with  protohajinatin  at  pn  8  affords 
ferroporphyrin,  denatured  globin,  and  methaanoglobin 
(II).  (II)  obtained  in  this  way,  or  by  the  action  of 
K3Fe(CN)g  on  blood,  has  a  mol.  wt.  of  about  66,000, 
which  indicates  that  the  reaction  has  broken  up  the 
aggregates  of  (I)  (cf.  A.,  1933,  174).  J.  L.  D. 

Electrophoresis  of  serum-globulin.  I.  A. 
Tiseuus  (Biochem.  J,,  1937,  31,  313 — 317;  cf, 
Reiner,  A.,  1928,  192;  Pedersen,  A.,  1933,  674). — 
The  isoelectric  point  of  the  globulin  (I)  (horse,  rabbit) 
is  pn  5-2.  The  heterogeneity  of  (I)  is  marked, 
especially'  at  high  pu.  W.  McC. 

Rapid  determination  of  the  serine-globulin 
ratio  in  blood-serum.  J.  A.  Labat  (Bull.  trav. 
Soc.  Pharm.  Bordeaux,  1935,  73,  172 — 174;  Chem. 
Zentr,,  1936,  i,  2155). — Total  protein  is  nephelo¬ 
metric-ally  determined  with  CC13-C02H  and  serine  by 


a  similar  process  after  pptn.  of  the  globulin  with 

MgS04.  *  '  H.  N.  R. 

Alcoholysis  of  serum-albumin  in  autoclaves. 
V.  S:  Sadikov  and  V.  A.  Vadova  (Biochimia,  1936, 
1,  218 — 244). — The  loss  of  N  due  to  volatilisation 
amounts  to  15%  for  serum-albumin  heated  at  180° 
(6  hr.)  with  H20  or  MeOH,  and  to  10%  with  EtOH. 
27%  of  the  total  N  is  recovered  as  NH2-groups  with 
H20,  22%  with  EtOH,  and  8-8%  with  MeOH ;  the 
corresponding  vals.  for  amide-N  are  25,  2,  and  14%, 
and  for  cyclo peptide-  +  (NH2)2-acid-N  48,  76,  and 
78%,  respectively.  cycfoPeptides  (including  cyclo- 
leucylisovaline)  are  isolated  from  the  alcoholysates 
by  extraction  with  EtaO  or  CHC13.  R.  T. 

Blood-serum  and  muscle-plasma  of  the  feetus. 
C.  Achard  and  M.  Piettre  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
24 — 27). — Myxoprotein  in  foetal  blood  diminishes, 
whereas  globulin  and  albumin  slightly  increase,  as  the 
feetus  grows.  The  pa  of  striped  muscle  decreases  and 
its  glycogen  content  is  <  that  of  the  liver. 

J.  L.  D. 

Effect  of  formaldehyde  on  the  heat-denatur- 
ation  of  proteins.  A.  Fischer  (Enzymologia,  1937, 
1,  353—358). — The  denaturation  of  highly  purified 
serum-globulin  is  inhibited  by  low  concns.  of  CH20 
(I) .  The  inhibiting  effect  is  greatest  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  reaction  and  then  decreases  rapidly,  due  to  the 
increasing  no.  of  radicals  formed  with  which  (I)  must 
combine  to  inhibit  denaturation.  Inhibition  is  more 
marked  if  (I)  is  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 
Small  amounts  of  (I)  react  with  more  NH2-groups  in 
the  denatured  than  in  the  true  protein. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Phase-rule  study  of  proteins  of  blood  serum  : 
comparison  of  proteins  of  human,  rat,  and  horse 
serum.  E.  Jameson  and  D.  B.  Roberts  (J.  Gen. 
Physiol.,  1937,  20,  475 — 489). — In  salting  out  serum- 
proteins  with  increasing  concns.  of  K  citrate  (I), 
breaks  in  the  curve  relating  composition  of  liquid  and 
concn.  of  (I)  indicate  four  successive  solid  phases. 
There  are  sex  and  species  differences  in  the  proportions 
of  the  phases,  and  the  concn.  at  which  each  begins  to 
separate.  All  the  solid  matter  is  probably  hydrated. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

(A)  Blood-amino-acids  in  surgery.  A.  J. 

Benooeea,  C.  V.  Suarez,  and  R.  S.  Ferracini. 
(b)  Amino-acid  contents  of  blood  cells  and 
plasma  :  relation  to  surgical  operations.  R.  S. 
Ferracini  (Rev.  med.-quir.  patol.  fem.,  1935,  6, 
245 — 260,  261 — 265). — (a)  Lesions  of  the  liver  are 
accompanied  by  increased  aminoacidaernia.  Major 
operations  cause  a  temporary  increase,  which  is 
attributed  to  tissue  destruction. 

(b)  Operations  were  followed  by  changes  (increase 
or  decrease)  in  the  ratio  cell-/plasma-NH2-acid8. 
In  all  cases  total  NH2-acids  in  blood  increased. 

Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Tyrosine  index  of  the  blood-polypeptides  in 
the  normal  dog,  horse,  and  pig.  F.  Li£geois 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  569 — 571). — 
The  average  vals.  for  the  blood-polypeptides  were  21, 
14,  and  23-6  mg.  per  leg.,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Tyrosine  index  of  the  blood-polypeptides  in 
cancerous  dogs.  F.  LiAgeois  and  P.  TIcrache 
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(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  571—572).— 
A  normal  val.  is  observed  unless  the  tumour  is 
accompanied  by  cellular  proteolysis,  when  it  is 

increased.  H.  G.  R. 

Tyrosine  index  of  the  blood-polypeptides  of 
dogs  with  trauma.  F.  Liegeois  and  P.  T^rache 
(Compt.  rend.  Soo.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  572—573).— 
Hyperpolypeptidoemia  was  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Interrelation  of  blood-lipins .  E.  M.  Boyd 
(Canad.  J.  Res.,  1937,  15,  D,  1 — 23). — Variations 
{within  the  normal  range)  in  the  total  lipins  (I)  of 
blood-plasma  were  paralleled  by  those  of  neutral 
fats  (II),  phospholipins  (HI),  cholesterol  (IV),  and 
(IV)  esters.  In  lipremia  the  initial  change  in  plasma 
is  a  rapid  increase  in  (II).  (IV)  esters  increased  at  a 
later  stage.  Increases  (in  normal  ranges)  of  the  total 

(I)  of  red  cells  are  due  to  increases  in  (III).  Higher 

(II)  contents  may  occur  if  the  total  (I)  become  > 

normal,  in  which  condition  changes  in  cellular  (I) 
were  unrelated  to  plasma-(I).  Similar  changes  occur 
in. white  cells  although  the  total  (I)  content  of  these 
was  >  that  of  red  cells  or  plasma.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  pregnancy  and  pseudo-pregnancy  on 
the  blood-lipins  of  rabbits.  E.”  M.  Boyd  (J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  86,  250 — 257). — Serum-lipins  are  all 
reduced  in  pseudo-pregnancy.  In  the  first  half  of 
pregnancy,  phospholipins  and  free  cholesterol  (I) 
are  decreased,  esterifiod  (I)  increased,  and  neutral 
fat  is  unchanged ;  all  fall  in  the  second  half.  The 
lipins  of  the  erythrocytes  are  unaffected  by  pregnancy 
or  pseudo-pregnancy,  and  are  of  the  same  order  as  in 
man.  R.  N.  C. 

Composition  of  ether-extractable  and  ether- 
non-extractable  lipins  in  blood-serum.  K.  Lee 
and  J.  S.  Chen  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 11, 1 — 6). — 
Sheep’s  serum  is  extracted  with  Et20  and  then  with 
Et20-Et0H  mixture,  and  the  I  val.,  cholesterol, 
phosphatides,  fatty  acids,  N,  aiid  P  are  determined 
for  each  fraction.  The  results  suggest  that  the  lipins 
insol.  in  Et20  may  be  bound  to  protein,  the  complex 
undergoing  fission  with  EtOH.  E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  anticoagulants  on  blood-lipins.  E.  M. 
Boyd  and  R.  B,  Murray  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117, 
629 — 638).— The  lipin  vals.  of  heparinised,  hirudinised, 
and  defibrinated  blood  were  unaffected  by  the  concn. 
of  anticoagulant  or  by  keeping  at  0°.  K2C204  and 
other  anticoagulant  salts  caused  an  initial  increase 
in  red-cell-lipins,  returning  to  normal  after  1  day; 
the  reverse  was  true  for  plasma.  P.  G.  M. 

Blood-cholesterol  in  rabbits  in  relation  to 
atherosclerosis.  K.  B.  Turner  and  E.  H.  Bid- 
well  (J.  Exp.  Med.,  1935,  62,  721—732 ;  cf.  A.,  1933, 
1321),  The  effects  of  KI  and  of  dried  thyroid  on 
hypereholesteroloemia  produced  by  feeding  cholesterol 
are  compared.  Ch.  Ads.  (p) 

Influence  of  sodium  glycocholate  on  the 
enzymic  synthesis  and  hydrolysis  of  cholesteryl 
esters  in  blood-serum.  W.  M.  Sperry  and  V  A 
Stoyanofi  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  525—532).— 
Na  glycocholate  (1)  inhibits  esterification  of  free 
cholesterol  (II)  in  serum  (man,  dog).  In  human  sera, 
with  0-2%  of  (I),  inhibition  is  complete  and  the  ratio 
free/combined  (II)  remains  unaltered  bv  larger 


amounts  of  (I).  In  dogs’  sera,  addition  of  (I)  beyond 
this  point  causes  hydrolysis  of  esterified  (II),  which  is 
complete  with  about  0-35%  of  (I).  The  reactions  are 

enzymic.  F.  A.  A. 

Enzymes  of  blood-serum.  I.  Esterase.  N. 
Sugiyama  (Sei-i-ICwai  Med.  J.,  1935,  54,  No.  1.  63 — 
78). — Esterase  content  (determined  on  tributyrin 
substrate)  of  Japanese  males  was  max.  at  age  36 — 40 
and  min.  at  16 — 20.  In  females,  max.  was  reached 
at  21—25.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Technique  of  blood-diastase  determination  by 
Ottenstein's  method.  F.  Rennjcamp  and  B. 
Schuler  (Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14,  1760;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2156). — Presence  of  diastase  in  the 
glycogen  prep,  used  may  vitiate  the  results. 

H.  N.  R. 

Reaction  of  fatty  materials  of  blood  with  acetic 
anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid.  W.  Radsma  (Acta 
Brev.  neerl.  Physiol.,  1935,  5,  67 — 69;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1926). — Only  linolenic,  linoleic,  and,  possibly, 
oleic  acids  interfere  with  the  colorimetric  determin¬ 
ation  of  cholesterol  by  this  reaction.  H.  N.  R. 

Lipin  content  of  rabbit's  leucocytes.  E.  M. 
Boyd  and  J.  W.  Stevenson  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
117,  491 — 500). — Data  for  the  contents  (average  vals. 
and  standard  deviations)  of  lipin  constituents  are 
tabulated  and  compared  with  corresponding  vals. 
for  human  leucocytes.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Determination  of  blood-urea  by  enzymic 
action  and  direct  nesslerisation.  A.  E.  Raices 
(Rev.  med.  quir.  patol.  fem.,  1935,  5,  531 — 540). — 
The  sample  is  treated  with  tungstic  acid  and  the 
filtrate,  suitably  buffered,  is  decomposed  by  urease 
and  the  NHS  produced  is  determined  by  Nessler’s 
reagent.  The  urease  prep,  is  purified  by  shaking  with 
NHg-free  permutit  in  presence  of  H2S04. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Colorimetric  determination  of  blood-urea. 
V.  I.  Krieger  (Med.  J.  Australia,  1935,  2,  340 — 
343). — Patterson’s  method  (A.,  1925,  i,  1200)  gives 
satisfactory  results.  Its  efficiency  is  impaired  in 
cold,  damp  weather.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Significance  of  the  diazo-reaction  of  blood. 
G.  Barac  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  266 — 
269). — Normal  blood  contains  only  a  small  quantity 
of  phenolic  substances  (0-5 — 1  mg.  per  litre),  the 
greater  part  of  the  diazo-val.  being  due  to  non¬ 
volatile  substances.  When  the  glyoxalines  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tungstate  filtrate  of  blood  with 
permutit,  the  diazo-val.  is  const.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  indican  in  blood.  M.  Rosen¬ 
berg  (Bol.  Assoc,  brasil.  Pharrn.,  1935, 16,  276 — 278; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2399).— The  sensitivity  of  the 
Jolles  reaction  is  0-0032  mg.  of  indican.  J.  S.  A. 

Alcoholism.  I.  Alcohol  content  of  blood  and 
spinal  fluid  following  oral  administration  in 
chronic  alcoholism  and  psychoses.  R.  Fleming 
and  E.  Stotz  (Arch.  Neurol.  Psyehiat.,  1935,  33, 
492 — 506). — Following  oral  administration  of  EtOH 
the  blood-EtOH  increased  more  rapidly  and  to  a  higher 
max.  in  drinkers  than  in  abstainers.  Vais,  for  moder¬ 
ate  drinkers  were  intermediate.  In  spinal  fluid 
changes  were  similar  except  that  vals.  for  moderate 
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drinkers  were  lowest,  Yals  for  EtOH  psychoses  were 
similar  to  those  of  heavy  drinkers  and  those  for 
schizophrenics  approached  those  for  abstainers. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Micro-determination  of  alcohol  in  blood  and 
other  biological  fluids.  R.  Cernatescu  and  I. 
Ornstein  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  389 — 
391).— The  method  of  Nicloux  (A.,  1935,  116)  is 
recommended  and  may  be  applied  to  material  after 
storage.  In  normal  cases,  EtOH  is  distributed  equally 
between  the  body-fluids.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  cyclopropane ,  ethylene,  and 
nitrous  oxide  in  blood  with  the  Van  Slyke-Neill 
manometric  apparatus.  F.  S.  Orctjtt  and  R.  M. 
Waters  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  509—515).— 
The  method  (Orcutt  and  Seevers,  A.,  I,  202)  is 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  solubilities  of 
cyclopropane  (1),  G2H4,  and  N20  in  blood,  and  vals. 
are  tabulated  for  the  determination  of  these  gases, 
and  of  02  and  C02,  in  blood  {e.g.,  during  anaesthesia). 
C2H4,  though  less  sol.,  is  more  quickly  reabsorbed  by 
blood  than  are  (I)  and  N20.  "  F.  A.  A. 

Lactation  and  blood-sugar.  J.  L.  y  Deal 
(Lait,  1937,  17,  113— 121).— The  blood-sugar  (I) 
of  10  nursing  mothers  was  51 — 130  mg.  per  100  c.c. 
No  correlation  existed  between  (I)  level  and  stage  of 
lactation,  the  changes  at  different  stages  being  slight 
but  variable.  At  max.  milk  yield  the  (I)  content 
was  66 — 87  mg.  per  100  c.c.  W.  L.  D. 

Fructosaemia  in  hepatic  disturbances.  P. 
De  Lucia  and  E.  Claar  (Minerva  med.,  1935,  II, 
345 — 350). — Ingestion  of  fructose  produced  a  trans¬ 
itory  fructosaemia  in  normal  patients  but  a  greater 
and  more  prolonged  effect  in  cases  of  altered  hepatic 
function.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Semi-micro-determination  of  blood-sugar.  F. 
Moreno  Martin  and  E.  Suarez  Peregrin  (Anal. 
Efs.  Qufm.,  1936,  34,  842— 849).— Glucose  in  blood 
coagulated  with  NaF  is  oxidised  by  a  cuprammonium 
reagent  and  the  Cu  is  oxidised  by  Fe“*  (in  H2S04), 
the  Fe"  formed  being  titrated  to  KMn04  with 
NHPh2  as  indicator.  The  results  agree  with  those 
given  by  the  Hagedorn- Jensen  and  the  pieramic 
acid  methods.  F.  R.  G. 

Blood-sugar  method  based  on  ferricyanide- 
indigocarmine  titration.  J.  Patterson  (Bio- 
chern.  J.,  1937,  31,  244 — 247). — A  method  is  described 
for  rapid  duplicate  determinations  on  a  single  0-2  ml. 
of  blood  of  the  sugar  content  by  means  of  indigo- 
carmine  titration  of  K3Fe(CN)6  reduced.  The  results 
agree  with  those  by  the  MacLean  method.  H2W04 
may  be  used  for  pptn,  of  proteins  in  place  of  Zn(OH)2, 
but  the  results  arc  somewhat  higher,  corresponding 
more  closely  with  those  bv  the  Folin-Wu  method. 

P.  W.  C. 

Blood  glycolysis  and  phosphoglyceric  acid. 
S.  Rapoport  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  290—291).— 
Phosphoglyceric  acid  (I)  on  incubation  with  whole 
blood  is  not  attacked  even  in  presence  of  added  sugar 
and  P04"'  when  esterification  of  P04'"  is  proceeding 
rapidly,  but  it  is  attacked  on  incubating  with  de- 
fibrinated  blood,  40%  of  the  total  org.  P04'"  [includ¬ 
ing  56%  of  the  (I)-P04"'J  being  hydrolysed  in  20  hr. 


With  washed  erythrocytes  suspended  in  saline,  the 

reaction  proceeds  further,  75%  of  the  total  org.  P04" 
[including  55%  of  the  (I)-P04"'j  being  hydrolysed. 
Hsemolysed  blood  attacks  other  forms  of  org.  P04"' 
but  does  not  attack  (I)  and  converts  diphospho- 
glyceric  acid  into  (I).  Defibrinated  blood  containing 
NaF  does  not  attack  (I)  but  on  addition  also  of  AcC02II 
effects  synthesis  of  (I)  as  does  also  hsemolvsed  blood  -f- 
NaF.  P.  W.  C. 

Changes  in  silicic  acid  content  of  human 
blood,  in  health  and  in  tuberculosis,  following 
administration  of  lipin-soluble  Siligran.  F. 
Gaubatz  (Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14,  1753—1755 ;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2770). — Prolonged  dosage  with 
Siligran  (ethylsilicyl  ricinoleate)  increases  bIood-Si02, 
especially  in  tuberculosis.  A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  the  erythrocyte-plasma 
chloride  ratio.  M.  Paget  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937, 
[viii],  25,  103— 107).— The  erythrocytes  and  plasma 
are  separated  by  centrifuging,  and  the  former  washed 
with  isotonic  aq.  glucose.  After  suitable  dilution, 
the  proteins  are  pptd.  with  K4Fe(CN)6  and  Zn(OAc)2 
and  Cl'  in  the  clear  filtrate  is  determined  by  addition 
of  HNO,  and  excess  of  AgNO,  followed  by  titration 
with  NH4CNS.  W.  O.  K. 

Micro-colorimetric  determination  of  chlorides 
in  blood  and  urine.  T.  V.  Letonopf  (J.  Lab.  Clin. 
Med.,  1935,  20,  1293— 1296).— The  sample  (0-1  c.c. 
of  serum,  plasma,  or  spinal  fluid)  is  treated  with  Zn 
borate  and  filtered.  Excess  of  AgCr04  is  added  to  the 
filtrate  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  and  centrifuged. 
To  the  clear  liquid  are  added  AcOH  and  s-diphenyl- 
carbazide.  The  colour  produced  is  compared  with 
that  obtained  with  standard  NaCl  similarly  treated 
with  AgCr04.  Urine  is  diluted,  1  in  40,  and  2-c.c, 
samples  are  taken  for  the  test.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Method  of  ashing  plasma  and  whole  blood  for 
determination  of  chlorides.  W.  E.  Wilkins  and 
H.  D.  Jones  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  481—484).— 
Blood  mixed  with  AgNOa,  HN03,  and  Mg(N03)2  is 
ashed  in  presence  of  Cl-free  asbestos,  the  residue  being 
extracted  with  dil.  HN03  for  Cl'  determination. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Distribution  of  bromide  in  blood-serum  and 
spinal  fluid.  F.  F.  Smith,  M.  E.  Dailey,  and  D.  H. 
Sloan  (Arch.  Neurol.  Psychiat.,  1935,  33,  764 — 
774). — Vais,  obtained  by  the  Hauptman  and  the 
Toxopeus  methods  differed  from  those  by  the  x\uCl3 
method.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-bromine  in  the  psychoses.  T.  J. 
IIenelly  and  E.  D.  Yates  (J.  Mental  Sei.,  1935,  81, 
173 — 183). — Normal  vals.  were  0-6 — 2-0  mg.  per  100 
g.  in  males,  with  wider  variations  at  the  lower  vals.  in 
females.  No  correlation  with  mental  state  or  the 
psychoses  was  apparent.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Iodine  contents  of  blood  of  rabbits  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  polished  rice.  K.  Abo  (Sei-i-Kwai 
Med.  J.,  1935,  54,  No.  1,  1—26).— In  rabbits  blood-I 
undergoes  a  seasonal  variation  similar  to  that  in 
man.  Vals.  are  paralleled  by  the  severity  of  disease, 
and  decline  after  administration  of  vitamin-1?  unless 
the  severity  is  such  that  vitamin  therapy  is  ineffective. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Blood-calcium  level  in  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  thymus  and  of  irradiated  ergosterol.  M. 
Messini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1932,  7,  945 — 
947 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2581). — The  action  of 
irradiated  ergosterol  in  increasing  blood-Ca  is  nullified 
in  dogs  by  removal  of  the  thymus.  A.  G.  P. 

Blood-potassium  and  the  sympathetic-adren¬ 
aline-hepatic  mechanism.  B.  A.  Houssay,  A.  D. 
Marenzi,  and  R.  Gerschmann  (Conipt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124.  383 — 384). — Stimulation  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves  (dog)  increases  blood-K  both  on 
account  of  adrenaline  secretion  and  direct  stimulation 
of  the  liver.  Stimulation  of  the  distal  ends  of  the 
hepatic  nerves,  after  adrenalectomy,  increases  blood- 
K.  The  liver  is  the  source  of  any  increase  in  blood-K, 
the  muscles  being  incapable  of  causing  any  variation. 

H.  G.  R. 

Exchange  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium 
between  erythrocytes  and  plasma.  Content  of 
these  elements  in  blood-plasma  and  -serum. 
(a)  H.  Waelsch.  (b)  G.  M.  Streef  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  245,  89 — 92,  92). — (a)  Differences 
between  the  author’s  results  (A.,  1935, 1142)  and  those 
of  Streef  (A.,  1936,  1284)  are  due  to  differences  in 
experimental  conditions. 

(B)  A  reply.  W.  McC. 

Investigation  of  the  oligolytic  saline  concen¬ 
tration  in  blood  by  the  changes  in  diameter  of 
the  erythrocytes.  Z.  Nisiyama  (Keijo  J.  Med., 
1936,  7,  477 — 506). — The  diameter  of  erythrocytes  in 
man,  ox,  and  rabbit  is  reduced  in  aq.  NaCl  at  low 
conen.  As  the  concn.  increases,  the  size  of  the 
erythrocytes  decreases  until  a  certain  vol.  is  reached, 
after  which  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  diameter 
to  normal  vals.  The  diameter  and  vol.  are  least  in 
saline  solutions  of  oligolytic  concn.  A.  L. 

Osmotic  pressure  and  saline  content  of  the 
blood  of  Petromyzon  fluviafilis.  T.  McL. 
Galloway  (J.  Exp.  Biol.,  1933,  10,  313—316).— 
On  placing  the  lamprey  in  dil.  (1  in  3)  sea-H20  the 
osmotic  presence  of  the  blood  increases  to  the  equiv. 
of  0-886%  NaCl.  Subsequent  immersion  in  fresh 
H20  causes  recovery  of  the  lamprey  and  the  return 
to  normal  osmotic  pressure.  ”  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  the  alkaline  reserve  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  scorbutic  guinea-pigs.  L.  Raxdoin, 
A.  Raffy,  and  J.  Aguirrezabala  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  621 — 623). — The  val.  is  normal  in 
scorbutic  guinea-pigs  until  the  onset  of  diarrhoea  with 
haemorrhage  (after  24  days),  when  it  increases  by 
approx.  100%.  H.  G.  R.  ' 

Determination  of  the  ajkali  reserve  of  the 
blood  with  the  Mook  micro-apparatus.  I.  vax 
der  Hal  (Nederl.  Tijds.  Geneesk.,  1936,  139—141 ; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2786). — The  apparatus  is 
described.  h.  J.  E. 

Effect  of  water  intake  on  human  reactions  to 
reduced  cooling  powers.  R.  A.  Gregory  and 
D.  H.  K.  Lee  (J.  Physio).,  1936,  86,  204—218).— 
Serum-protein  and  haemoglobin  concn.  in  the  blood 
are  increased  if  H20  is  not  administered,  and  the 
HaO /protein  ratio  of  the  serum  also  tends  to  fall 
during  exposure  to  heat.  Blood-Cl  is  kept  const. 


by  intake  of  H20.  Urinary  Cl  falls  during  exposure 

to  heat,  whatever  the  urinary  output  may  be.  The 
C02  content  and  C02-combining  power  of  whole  blood 
and  the  C02-combining  power  of  serum  show  an 
initial  fall,  but  return  to  normal  if  H20  is  being 
supplied.  H20  increases  the  acid  and  NH3  output  in 
the  urine.  R.  N.  C. 

Determination  of  the  water  content  of  the 
blood  of  1239  boys  and  girls.  T.  Ryo  (Keijo  J. 
Med.,  1936,  7,  426 — 458).— The  H20  content  of  the 
blood  of  males  and  females  increases  gradually  during 
the  12th  year  of  age.  With  males,  a  max.  is  reached 
at  13  years  followed  by  a  gradual  decrease.  The  max. 
for  females  occurs  at  14 — 15  years,  remains  steady  for 
a  year,  and  then  slowly  decreases.  A.  L. 

Water  content  of  the  blood  of  various  species 
of  fish.  K.  Kuroda  and  R.  Ebixa  (Keijo  J.  Med., 
1936,  7,  327—338).  A.  L. 

Change  in  the  water  content  of  guinea-pig's 
blood  during  growth.  K.  Kuroda  and  R.  Ebixa 
(Keijo  J.  Med.,  1936,  7,  376— 388).— The  H20 
content  of  the  blood  reaches  a  max.  3  weeks  after 
birth,  then  decreases  with  age,  becoming  const,  when 
the  animal  is  5 — 6  months  old.  A.  L. 

Water  content  of  the  blood  of  various  species 
of  birds.  K.  Kuroda  and  R.  Ebixa  (Keijo  J. 
Med.,  1936,  7,  459—476).  A.  L. 

pK’  of  serum  and  red  cells.  D.  B.  Dill,  C.  Daly. 
and  W.  H.  Forbes  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  569— 
579). — It  is  confirmed  that  the  pK'  of  serum  of  man, 
ox,  and  dog  at  37°  is  6-11.  Over  the  physiological 
range  of  pa,  the  pK'  of  human  red  blood  cells  is  6-04 
in  the  oxygenated,  5-98  in  the  reduced,  state.  The 
pK'  of  ox  cells  is  about  0-04  unit  higher.  Equations 
for  the  variations  of  these  vals.  with  pK  and  temp, 
are  given.  The  design  and  construction  of  a  suitable 
glass  electrode  are  described.  F.  A.  A. 

Biological  action  of  the  so-called  short  waves 
[X  —  6-4  m.].  J.  Latkowski  and  B.  Charlamfowicz 
(Bull.  Acad.  Polonaise,  1936,  B,  189— 204).— The 
blood  of  rabbits  within  1  hr.  after  exposure  to  radiation 
X  6-4  m.  shows  a  diminished  content  of  haemoglobin, 
red  blood  cells,  and  serum-proteins,  followed  by  a 
slow  rise.  During  the  hours  following  irradiation, 
blood-Ca  decreases,  and  -K  and  -Na  increase,  the 
blood-pn  shifts  to  the  acid  side,  and  the  alkali  reserve 
diminishes.  Blood-albumin  increases,  and  -globulin 
decreases.  Results  are  discussed  in  relation  to  similar 
changes  resulting  from  irradiation  by  widely  different 
XX.  F.  A.  A. 

Solubility  coefficients  of  ei/e/opropane  for 
water,  oils,  and  human  blood. — See  A.,  I,  178. 

Individuality,  from  the  aspect  of  haemolysis,  of 
the  distribution  of  water  joetween  plasma  and 
erythrocytes.  Y.  Ega.mi  (Keijo  J.  Med.,  1936,  7. 
339 — 375). — Examination  of  the  blood  of  200  oxen 
shows  that  the  individual  variations  in  the  ease  of 
haemolysis  of  erythrocytes,  the  H.,0  contents  of  serum 
and  plasma,  and  the  (I  and  r,  of  the  serum  have  a 
normal  symmetrical  distribution.  A.  L. 

Effect  of  concentration  of  erythrocytes  on  the 
degree  of  haemolysis .  T,  Bak  (Keijo  J.  Med., 
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1936,  7,  389 — 425). — In  hypo-oligolytic  media,  the 
degree  of  haemolysis  is  at  a  max.  and  decreases  with 
increasing  concn.  of  erythrocytes.  In  hyperoligolytic 
media,  the  haemolysis  is  at  a  min.  and  reaches  a  const, 
val.  with  increasing  concn.  of  erythrocytes. 

A.  L. 

Gelation  of  blood  constituents .  W.  Kopaczew- 
ski  (Compt,  rend.,  1937,  204,  453— 456).— The 
gelation  of  serum,  plasma,  and  red  corpuscle  sus¬ 
pensions  by  HC1,  NaOH,  or  lactic  acid  is  most  rapid 
with  moderate  concns.  Gelation  by  NaOH  is 
reversible.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Flocculation  in  mixtures  of  filtered  tetanus 
bouillon  and  antitetanus  serum.  G.  Ramon 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  414—416).— 
The  toxin  neutralises  the  antitoxin  in  the  mixture  in 
which  the  flocculation  appears  first  when  variable 
quantities  of  serum  are  added  to  a  fixed  quantity  of 
toxin.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  the  intrinsic  antigenic  power 
of  tetanus  toxin  and  anatoxin  by  flocculation. 
G.  Ramon,  E.  Lemetayer,  and  R.  Richou  (Compt, 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  416 — 420).  H.  G.  R, 

Chemistry  of  bacterial  agglutination.  III. 
Quantitative  theory  of  agglutination .  M.  Heidel- 
bkrger  and  E.  A.  Rabat  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1936,  35,  301 — 303).— Experiments  with  pneumo¬ 
coccus  suspensions  confirm  the  chemical  nature  of 
agglutination,  i.e.,  combination  of  multivalent  poly¬ 
saccharide  with  multivalent  antibody.  P.  G.  M. 

Action  of  chloroform  on  flagellatory  agglutin¬ 
ation-#  of  vibrios.  P.  C.  Vassiliadis  (Ann.  Inst. 
Pasteur,  1937,  58,  165 — 180). — The  flagellatory 
agglutination-!/  (thermolabile)  of  V.  cholerce  by 
the  antiserum  is  enhanced  (irreversibly)  by  extraction 
of  the  serum  with  CHC13,  a  treatment  which  affords 
agglutination  even  with  inactive  (non-agglutinable) 
vibrios.  The  effect  is  due  to  activation  of  an 
agglutinogen  and  not  to  production  of  a  new  antigen. 

F.  O.  H. 

Reversal  by  acidification  of  the  agglutination 
by  trypaflavine.  V.  Sertic  and  N.  A.  Bocxgakov 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  217 — 218). — 
The  degree  of  reversion  varies  with  the  strain  of 
bacteria  used.  H.  G.  R. 

Animal  species  and  coagulation  of  serum. 
W.  Kopaczewski  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  16 — 24).— 
The  rate  of  coagulation  of  serum  by  a  given  acid  is 
characteristic  for  each  species.  Different  acids  pro¬ 
duce  different  effects  in  the  same  serum,  depending 
partly  on  the  degree  of  dissociation  and  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  anion  and  its  dehvdrating  action. 

M.  A.  B. 

Streptococcus  anticoagulant.  E.  E.  Dart  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  285— 286).— Purified 
fibrinolysin  is  obtained  by  EtOH  pptn.  (75%  ice- 
cold)  from  24  hr.  glucose-broth  cultures  of  strepto¬ 
cocci,  which  have  no  anticoagulant  action.  It  is 
quantitatively  destroyed  if  heated  at  60°  for  30  min., 
whilst  the  anticoagulant,  which  is  sol.  in  75%  EtOH, 
resists  heating  at  100°  for  30  min.  P.  G.  M. 

Precipitin  reactions  of  helminth  extracts. 
L.  L.  Eisenbrandt  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 


35,  322 — 325). — Helminth  extracts  have  low  N  and 
protein  concns.,  but  they  produce  antisera  in  rabbits 
of  high  titre.  These  react  more  strongly  with  the 
homologous  antigens  than  any  heterologous  antigen 

of  equal  N  content.  P.  G.  M. 

Theory  of  precipitin  reaction.  II.  An  azo- 
protein-antibody  system.  III.  Reaction  be¬ 
tween  crystalline  ovalbumin  and  its  homologous 
antibody.  M.  Heidelberger  and  F.  E.  Kendall 
(J.  Exp.  Med.,  1935,  62,  467—483,  697— 720).— II. 
The  precipitin  reaction  is  examined  by  means  of  an 
azoprotein-antibody  system  and  is  shown  to  comply 
with  chemical  laws. 

III.  The  reaction  is  explained  on  the  basis  of 
chemical  laws.  Serum  from  the  same  animal  after 
successive  courses  exhibits  progressive  changes  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  formation  of  more  and  more  antibody 
capable  of  reacting  with  a  large  no.  of  chemically 
different  groupings  in  the  antigen  mol.  Anti¬ 
ovalbumin  is  not  homogeneous.  After  prolonged 
immunisation  the  anti-serum  contains  much  low- 
grade  antibody  incapable  of  forming  ppts.  unless 
the  more  reactive  precipitin  is  present. 

Oh.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  coagulation  on  the  sensitising 
action  of  an  antigen.  P.  E.  Pinoy  and  G.  Fabiani 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  562—563).— 
Heat-coagulation  has  no  effect  on  the  sensitising 
power.  H.  G.  R. 

Protein  fractions  of  serum  as  different  anti¬ 
gens.  I.  Pirosky  (Folia  biol.,  1933,  142). — Prep, 
of  euglobulin  and  pseudoglobulin  of  different  anti¬ 
genic  natures  is  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Properties  of  the  “  Vi  ”  antigen  of  Eberthella 
lyphosa  and  its  corresponding  antibody.  A. 
Felix  and  S.  S.  Bhatnaoar  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path., 
1935,  16,  422 — 434).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Immunising  potency  of  antigenic  components 
isolated  from  different  strains  of  D.  typhosum. 
W.  W.  C.  Topley,  H.  Raistrick,  J.  Wilson,  M. 
Stacey,  S.  W.  Challinor,  and  R.  0.  J.  Clark  (Lan¬ 
cet,  1937,  232,  262 — 256). — Experiments  which  bear 
on  the  nature  of  the  Vi  antigen  and  the  factors  which 
determine  its  immunological  behaviour  are  described. 
It  appears  possible  to  isolate  from  suitable  strains  of 
B.  typhosum  a  chemically  pure  and  stable  antigen 
which  has  the  immunising  properties  of  the  whole 
bacterial  cells.  L.  S.  T, 

Phagocytosis  of  Eberthella  lyphosa  in  relation 
to  its  antigenic  structure  and  to  the  antibody 
components  of  the  sensitising  system.  S.  S. 
Bhatnagar  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16,  375 — 
384). — The  opsonic  effect  of  normal  serum  is  due  to 
combined  action  of  complement  (I)  and  natural  “  0  ” 
antibody.  The  bacterio tropic  effect  of  immune  serum 
is  due  to  combined  action  of  (I)  and  immune  “  0  ” 
antibody.  No  essential  difference  exists  between  the 
activity  of  opsonic  and  bacteriotropic  sera .  The  “  H  ” 
antibody  has  little  effect  on  phagocytosis,  which  is 
intimately  associated  with  agglut inability  by  “  0  ” 
antibody?  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Species-non-specific  antigenic  factor  in  mam¬ 
malian  sera.  F.  A.  Simon  (J.  Allergy,  1934,  6, 
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I — 8). — Various  mammalian  sera  contained  an  anti¬ 
genic  substance  to  which  a  patient  with  vasomotor 
rhinitis  was  highly  sensitive.  The  properties  of  the 
active  substance  are  examined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Preparation  and  antigenic  properties  of  globin 
from  hemoglobins  of  different  species.  C.  A. 
Johnson  and  W.  B.  Bradley  (J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1935, 
57,  70 — 73). — Globin  (I),  prepared  from  hemoglobin 
(II)  by  acid  hydrolysis  and  subsequent  pptn.  with 
C0Me2,  has  the  same  species-specificity  as  (II). 
When  used  as  an  antigen  (I)  induces  the  formation  of 
precipitins  in  the  antiserum  which  are  identical  with 
those  produced  by  (II)  from  the  same  species.  (I) 
is  probably  responsible  for  the  antigenic  properties  of 
(II).  ‘  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Antigenic  property  of  quinine  hydrochloride. 
Y.  Htrose  (Sei-i-Kwai  Med.  J.,  1934,  53,  No.  12, 
31 — 58). — A  sp.  antibody  was  produced  by  injection 
of  quinine  hydrochloride  (I)  into  rabbits.  Such 
rabbits  showed  increased  tolerance  to  (I). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Immunising  activity  of  certain  chemical  frac¬ 
tions  isolated  from  hsemolytic  streptococci. 
T.  C.  Stamp  and  E.  B.  Hendry  (Lancet,  1937,  232, 
257 — 259). — Fractions  which  induce  active  immunity 
in  mice  have  been  isolated  from  strains  of  hasmolytic 
streptococci  of  groups  A  and  0.  The  active  fraction 
from  the  group  C  strain  is  sol.  in  dil.  acids  and  insol. 
in  aq.  NH3.  It  is  comparatively  stable  and  not 
inactivated  by  NH3.  The  fraction  from  group  A 
is  sol.  in  acid,  but  is  inactivated  by  aq.  NHj.  Both 
fractions  appear  to  be  proteins.  L.  S.  T. 

Inactivation  of  “  II  "  antigen  by  dilute  mineral 
acid.  J.  T.  Duncan  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16, 
405 — 410). — “  H  ”  antigen  is  inactivated  by  appro¬ 
priate  amounts  (ascertained  by  a  titration-agglutin¬ 
ation  method)  of  dil.  acids.  The  “  0  ”  antigen  is 
but  little  affected  by  this  treatment.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Toxins  of  the  dysentery  bacillus.  Thermo¬ 
stable  toxic  principles  of  the  bacillus  of  Shiga. 
L.  Mesrobeanu  and  A.  Boivin  (Compt.  rend,  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124.  439 — 442). — In  both  the  rough 
and  smooth  forms,  the  complete  somatic  antigen  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  thermostable  endotoxin  with 
a  toxic  protein  as  an  accessory.  H.  G.  R. 

Toxins  of  the  dysentery  bacillus.  Nature  and 
biological  properties  of  the  toxic  principles  in 
the  filtrate  from  broth  cultures  of  the  bacillus 
of  Shiga.  A.  Boms  and  L.  Mesrobeanu  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  442— 444).— The  endo¬ 
toxin  is  not  produced  in  a  culture  of  the  smooth  form 
atpH  7'2  but  is  found  at  nn  8  when  autolysis  can  occur. 

H.  G.  R. 

Titration  by  flocculation  of  anti-dysenteric 

sera.  I.  K.  Halapine,  L.  Basilevskaia,  and  N. 
Schitkova  (Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  1937,  58,  154—164). 
—The  flocculation-titration  of  the  sera  with  the 
corresponding  toxin  affords  a  method  of  assav  of  the 
antitoxin.  0  H 

Precipitating  power  of  therapeutic  anti¬ 
anthrax  sera.  J.  Pochon  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937, 124, 432 — 433). — Virulent  or  slightly  attenuated 
B.  anthracoides  contain  two  antigens  (anti-protein  and 


-sugar)  one  of  which  is  destroyed  by  EtOH  EtaO 
treatment,  whilst  the  avirulent  organism  does  not 

contain  the  latter.  H.  G.  R. 

Isolation  of  immunologically  pure  antibody 
from  the  immune  precipitate  of  pneumococcus, 
type  I.  B.  F.  Chow  and  H.  Wu  (Chinese  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  11,  139 — 153). — The  immune  ppt.  is  obtained 
from  immune  horse  serum  (180  c.c.)  by  addition  of  a 
solution  of  the  corresponding  polysaccharide  (I).  It 
is  then  suspended  in  60  c.c.  of  HaO  and  3  c.c.  of 
AT/70-NaOH  are  added  (pu  9-5).  After  keeping 
overnight  at  0°  1-55  c.c.  of  N /'70-HC1  are  added  +  NaCl 
to  0-85%  (pu  7-6).  The  antibody  contained  in  the 
supernatant  fluid  is  immunologically  pure,  85 — 90% 
being  pptd.  by  (I).  P.  G.  M. 

Recovery  of  antibodies  from  immune  agglutin¬ 
ate  of  pneumococcus,  type  I.  B.  F.  Chow  and 
H.  Wu  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  155—162).— 
The  antibodies  can  be  recovered  from  the  immune 
agglutinate  by  alkali-extraction;  their  agglutinin 
and  protective  activity  is  16  times  that  of  the  original 
serum.  The  method  is  capable  of  general  application. 

Isolation  of  a  new  fraction  of  protective  anti¬ 
body  from  immune  rabbit  serum  of  pneumo¬ 
coccus,  type  I.  B.  F.  Chow  and  H.  Wu  (Chinese 
J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  163— 168).— A  new  fraction, 
immunologically  different  from  the  antipolysaccharide 
precipitin  (I),  has  been  obtained  from  the  supernatant 
fluid  after  agglutination  of  “  R  ”  organisms,  by  further 
agglutination  with  the  vaccine  of  the  “  S  ”  organism, 
followed  by  alkali- extraction.  The  protective  action 
of  this  fraction  is  4  times  that  of  (I).  P.  G.  M. 

Isolation  of  pure  antibodies  of  pneumococci, 
types  II  and  in.  B.  F.  Chow  and  H.  Wu  (Chinese 

J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  169— 173).— By  means  of  an 
alkali-extraction  of  the  immune  ppt.  (as  for  type  I) 
a  highly  purified  prep,  of  the  precipitin  and  agglutinin 
of  type  II  is  obtained  which  is  20  times  as  active 
(100  for  type  III)  as  the  original  serum.  P.  G.  M. 

Chemical  nature  of  antibodies.  B.  F.  Chow, 

K.  Lee,  and  H.  Wu  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11, 

175 — 182). — Pure  type  I  antipneumococcus  precipitin 
(horse)  has  an  isoelectric  point  at  pn  7-6  and  contains 
14-47%  of  N.  It  is  pptd.  by  half  saturation  with 
(NH4)2S04  but  not  by  one  third  saturation.  The 
increase  in  NH2-N  on  tryptic  digestion  runs  parallel 
with  the  decrease  in  activity,  and  the  substance 
behaves  in  all  respects  as  a  protein.  P.  G.  M. 

Unitarian  hypothesis  of  antibodies.  B.  F. 
Chow  and  H.  Wu  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 11, 183— 
192). — Immunologically  pure  precipitin  of  rabbit 
serum  can  accomplish  all  five  immune  reactions, 
thus  proving  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  The  failure 
of  immune  horse  serum  to  produce  passive  anaphyl¬ 
axis  and  to  fix  complement  may  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  inhibiting  substance.  P.  G.  M. 

Comparison  of  immunological  activity  of 
antibodies  of  pneumococcus,  type  I,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  animals.  K.  Lee,  B.  F.  Chow,  and  H.  Wu 
(Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  193— 199).— The 
immunological  properties  of  pure  precipitins  from 
antipneumococcus  (type  I)  immune  sera  of  3  horses 
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and  18  rabbits  are  const.,  whilst  the  mouse  protection 
titre  of  the  new  fraction  from  rabbit  sera  varies 

considerably.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  immunisation  on  the  distribution  of 
serum-proteins.  S.  Liu,  B.  F.  Chow,  and  K.  Lee 
(Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  201 — 210). — Immunis¬ 
ation  of  rabbits  against  type  I  pneumoccocus  caused 
an  increase  in  the  %  of  serum-pseudoglobulin  to  3 
times  the  normal  val.,  whilst  with  horses  mainly  the 
euglobulin  fraction  was  affected.  P.  G.  M. 

Isolation  of  a  basic  fraction  from  normal  and 
immune  horse  sera.  S.  Liu,  H.  Wu,  and  B.  F, 
Chow  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  211 — 222). — 
A  basic  globulin  fraction  was  prepared  from  the  H20- 
sol.  proteins  of  normal  and  immune  sera  by  fraction¬ 
ation  with  MeOH  or  (NH4)2S04 ;  this  fraction  con¬ 
tained  most  of  the  antibody,  and  53%  of  the  total 
protein  was  pptd.  by  the  homologous  polysaccharide. 
The  isoelectric  point  was  plL  7-3 — 7-5.  P.  G.  M. 

Antigenicity  of  the  new  polysaccharide  pre¬ 
paration  in  rabbits  as  shown  by  complement 
fixation.  B.  F.  Chow  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
11,  223 — 224). — The  evidence  confirms  the  belief 
that  the  polysaccharide  is  weekly  antigenic  in  rabbits 
and  is  changed  to  Ac  derivative  on  acid  hydrolysis. 

P.  G.  M. 

Antibody  properties  of  the  viscous  protein  of 
serum.  P.  G.  Charfentier,  M.  Doladilhe,  and 
C.  Morel  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  451-^53).— 
When  Doladillie’s  “  viscous  protein  ”  is  separated 
from  a  serum  immunised  to  sheep  corpuscles,  it  is 
able  to  sensitise  these  to  hsemolytic  action  of  guinea- 
pig  or  even  sheep  serum.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Protein-fat  antibodies.  K.  Meyer  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  430 — 431). — The  protein- 
fat  antibody  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  the 
separate  constituents.  •  H.  G.  R. 

Stabilisation  by  formaldehyde  and  recovery 
by  sodium  naphthylaminetrisulphonate  of  the 
antitoxin  of  antidiphtheria  serum.  H.  Goldie 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  550—554).— 
After  CH20  treatment  and  pptn.  at  4-6  with  the 
Na  salt,  75%  of  the  activity  can  be  recovered  by 
redissolving  the  ppt.  at  65,  whilst  a  further  12% 
is  present  in  the  mother-liquor.  H.  G.  R. 

Lipins  and  immunological  reactions.  I.  Re¬ 
lation  of  phospholipins  to  type-specific  reactions 
of  antipneumococcus  horse  and  rabbit  sera. 
F.  L.  Horsfall,  jun.,  and  K.  Goodner  (J.  Exp. 
Med.,  1935,  62,  485 — 503). — Removal  of  lipins  from 
the  antisera  causes  diminution  or  loss  of  agglutination 
and  pptn.  capacities.  Activity  can  be  restored  to 
extracted  immune  horse  serum  by  addition  of  lecithin 
and  to  rabbit  serum  by  kephalin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Serological  reactions  of  azoproteins  derived 
from  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  diaryl  com¬ 
pounds.  J.  Jacobs  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20, 
353 — 361). — Reactions  of  antisera  from  fi-anthr amine 
(I),  p-aminodiphenyl,  p-aminodiphenylmethane,  and 
NH2Ph  were  tested  with  the  homologous  antigens  and 
others  formed  from  (i-Cl[)H7*NH2  (II)  and  p-toluidine 
(III).  There  is  considerable  reaction-specificity  be¬ 


tween  various  nuclei.  NH,Ph  and  (III)  are  sharply 
differentiated  from  the  others  and  (II)  most  resembles 
(I).  Some  sera  have  quite  distinct  differences  in 
reaction  with  CH2Ph2  and  Ph,0,  which  are  nearly  as 
different  from  each  other  serologically  as  COPh3 
is  from  either.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Serological  study  emphasising  the  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration  of  the  blood,  in  conjunction 
with  the  red-cell  sedimentation  test,  leucocytic 
index,  and  complement  fixation  test.  K.  T. 
Sasano  (Amer.  Rev.  Tuberc.,  1935,  32,  458 — 474). — 
The  usually  accepted  normal  rango  of  blood-pK  is 
too  broad.  Basic  and  comparable  vals.  are  obtained 
with  fasting  blood  in  early  morning.  No  correlation 
was  apparent  between  blood-79,,  and  the  sedimentation 
rate  of  erythrocytes,  the  leucocytic  reaction,  or  the 
complement  fixation  test  for  tuberculosis. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Complement  fixation  with  vaccinial  element¬ 
ary  body  suspensions  and  anti-vaccinial  rabbit 
serum.  M.  H.  Finlayson  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path., 
1935, 16,  358 — 364). — The  complement -fixing  activity 
of  the  elementary  body  suspensions  is  partly  removed 
by  filtration  through  membranes  having  pore  size 
0-65  mfi.  and  removed  completely  by  those  having 
pores  of  0-15  mg  or  by  high-speed  centrifuging. 
The  antigenic  activity  is  retained  in  the  resuspended 
deposits.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influenza  :  preparation  of  immune  sera  in 
horses.  P.  P.  Laidlaw,  W.  Smith,  C.  H.  Andrewes, 
and  G.  W.  Dunkin  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16, 
275 — 290). — The  method  of  prep,  is  described.  In 
immune  horse  sera  activity  is  largely  associated  with 
the  pseudoglobulin  fraction  pptd.  by  salting  out  with 
12—16%  Na2S04.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Prophylaxis  of  experimental  V.  septique  in¬ 
fection  ;  application  of  antibacterial  methods. 
D.  W.  Henderson  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  393 — 
405). — Inoculation  tests  -with  rabbits  are  described. 
The  antibody  produced  by  inoculation  with  formalised 
but  unheated  bacilli  has  a  greater  protective  val.  than 
that  of  the  “  O  ”  antibody  produced  by  inoculation 
with  boiled  cultures.  This  higher  val.  is  independent 
of  antitoxic  action.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mechanism  of  the  phenomena  of  tachyphyl¬ 
axis.  J.  Sugimura  (Sei-i-Kwai  Med.  J.,  1935,  54, 
No.  4,  64 — 93). — Tachyphylaxis  was  produced  in 
rabbits  by  repeated  injection  of  the  eoagulin  from 
steer  lung.  During  the  phenomenon  the  blood-Ca 
and  fibrinogen  were  substantially  unchanged  hut  there 
was  marked  diminution  in  platelets  and  prothrom¬ 
bin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Theory  of  hapten  action.  J.  H.  Lewis  (J.  Infect. 
Dis.,  1935,  57,  94 — 103). — Haptens  are  presumed  to 
combine  chemically  with  proteins  to  form  complete 
antigens.  The  combination  is  a  foreign  protein  and 
must  be  formed  prior  to  contact  of  haptens  with  pro¬ 
teins  circulating  in  the  blood.  Preformed  antibodies 
do  not  react  with  haptens  but  with  the  hapten- 
protein  compounds,  the  protein  being  furnished  by 
the  antiserum  with  which  the  hapten  is  mixed. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Recent  advances  in  immuno-chemistry.  H.  technique  and  their  physical  and  chemical  properties 


Rudy  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937,  50,  137 — 147). — A 

review. 

Azo  dyes  and  immunobiology.  Schulz-Dale 
experiments  with  bis-p-succinanilic  acid-azo¬ 
resorcinol. — See  A.,  II,  144. 

How  does  the  human  body  obtain  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  it  needs  ?  W.  P.  Jorissen  (Chem. 
Weekblad,  1937,  34,  146 — 149). — A  review  of  the 
elementary  compositions  of  the  human  body,  the  sea, 
and  the  earth’s  crust  and  a  discussion  on  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  their  similarity.  S.  C. 

Post-mortem  changes  in  mineral  salt  distri¬ 
bution  in  nerve  cells.  L.  L.  Tureen  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  293 — 294). — Post-mortem 
demineralisation  becomes  noticeable  at  3  hr.  after 
death  and  reaches  equilibrium  at  15 — 20  hr.  Salt 
loss  in  chilled  tissues  (10°)  lags  7 — 8  hr.  behind  that 
in  tissues  at  room  temp.  P.  G.  M. 

Distribution  of  magnesium  in  the  tissues  of 
the  eye.  R,  Wolff  and  A.  Bourquard  (Compt, 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  319— 320).— Mg  in  the 
retina  and  pigmented  layer  of  the  eye  of  the  ox  and 
sheep  is  high  (90  mg.  per  100  g.  dry  wt.),  whilst  that 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  vitreous  humour  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  serum  (30 — 40  mg.  per  100  g.  dry  wt.). 

H.  G.  R, 

(A)  Distribution  of  magnesium  in  the  animal 
organism :  effect  of  dietary  magnesium.  (B) 
Grass  staggers  and  magnesium  metabolism. 
I.  J.  Cunningham  (New  Zealand  J.  Sci.  Tech.,  1936, 
18,  419 — 423,  424 — 428). — (a)  Mg  is  uniformly 
distributed  in  all  bones  of  individual  sheep.  In 
internal  organs  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  rats  vals.  are 
similar  for  individuals  of  the  same  or  different  species, 
those  for  heart  and  gluteal  muscle  being  notably  high. 
The  Mg  contents  of  bones  and  blood,  but  not  those  of 
other  organs,  are  directly  affected  by  that  of  the  diet. 

(b)  Deficiency  of  dietary  Mg  is  not  the  cause  of 
grass  staggers  in  dairy  cows.  A.  G.  P. 

Iron  content  of  teeth  of  normal  and  anaemic 
rats.  S.  Ratner  (J.  Dental  Res.,  1935,  15,  89— 
92).— The  Fe  content  of  the  upper  incisors  of  rats 
receiving  an  anemia-producing  diet  was  <  that  of 
controls.  The  Fe  content  and  colour  of  teeth  are 
related,  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Nature  of  silica  in  living  organisms.  Silica 
of  constitution  and  of  interposition.  E.  Kahane 
and  G.  Antoine  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18, 
1  '69—1782). — The  insol.  residue  after  destruction  of 
org,  tissues  byHN03~HC104  contains  SiOoingelatinous 
form  (usually  the  Si02  of  constitution  found  in  very 
variable  amounts  in  both  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues),  amorphous  Si02  of  diatoms,  sponges,  bamboo, 
etc.,  and  ervst.  Si02  as  found  in  human  lungs  and 
other  animal  tissues  (regarded  as  Si  of  interposition). 
Tables  summarise  the  Si  contents  in  these  substances. 

P.  W.  0. 

Presence  of  silicious  particles  in  animal 
organs.  G.  Antoine  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936, 
18.  1783 — 1788). — SiO,  particles  are  isolated  from 
various  animal  organs  by  means  of  the  HN03-HC104 


shown  to  resemble  those  of  natural  SiO„. 

P.  W.  C. 

Arsenic  in  human  tissues  and  food  animals. 
I.  So-called  normal  arsenic.  W.  F.  Boos  and 
A.  B.  Werby  (New  England  J.  Med.,  1935,  213,  520— 
524). — As  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body. 
Small  amounts  detected  are  accounted  for  by  ingestion 
with  food.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Composition  of  [New  Zealand  sheep]  bones, 
normal  and  abnormal.  M.  W.  Young  (New 
Zealand  J.  Sci.  Tech.,  1936,  18,  391 — 395). — Analysis 
of  the  lower  ends  of  femurs  of  normal  adult  and  young 
sheep  are  recorded.  Calcification  proceeds  slowly 
during  the  first  year  but  marked  changes  in  bone 
composition  begin  when  the  period  of  rapid  body-wt. 
increase  has  passed.  In  certain  disorders  (but  not 
in  bush  sickness)  the  ash  / org.  matter  ratio  is  <  normal. 

A.  G.  P. 

Biochemistry  of  bones  during  development. 
V.  Caglioti  and  D.  Gigante  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei, 
1936,  [vi],  23,  878 — 880), — The  mol.  elements  of  bone, 
hydroxyapatite  and  the  peptide  chain,  have  the  same 
spacial  distribution  of  6-88 — 6-90  A.  In  the  rat, 
.X-ray  patterns  indicate  that  orientation  of  the 
elements  occurs  during  growth  and  firstly  in  those 
bones  where  the  need  for  solidity  {e.g.,  for  walking) 
is  greatest.  v  F.  0.  H. 

Crystal  orientation  in  tooth-enamel.  J.  Thew- 
lis  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  42 — 43;  cf.  A.,  1936,  623, 
1010,  1011). — Human  tooth-enamel  is  characterised 
by  a  double  thread  structure.  “  Good  ”  enamel, 
with  a  smooth  surface,  and  showing  no  coloration  with 
fuchsin,  possesses  a  high  degree  of  orientation. 
“Bad”  enamel  shows  a  weak  thread  diagram. 
Enamel  is  “  bad  ”  when  one  thread  axis  is  present, 
“good”  when  the  other  is  present  either  alone,  or  with 
the  first.  The  polarisation-microscopic  method  of 
Schmidt  (A.,  1936,  1010)  is  criticised  as  giving  only  a 
generalised  determination  of  orientation. 

A.  J.  M. 

Crystal  orientation  in  tooth-enamel.  W.  I. 
Schmidt  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  43). — Complicated 
superstructures  of  numerous  histological  elements 
may  give  rise  to  irregularities  in  the  X-ray  diagram 
for  inorg.  crystallites.  It  is  possible  that  the  single 
and  double  thread  structure  of  tooth-enamel  observed 
by  Thewlis  (cf.  preceding  abstract)  may  be  due  to  a 
parallel  and  crossed  arrangement  of  the  crystal  prisms. 

A.  J.  M. 

Analysis  of  flesh  and  entrails  of  birds  and 
rabbits.  G.  Balboni  (Quad.  Nutrizione,  1935,  1, 
450 — 542;  Chem.  Zentr,,  1936,  i,  2768). — Analyses 
are  recorded.  A.  G.  P. 

pB  of  muscle.  W.  0.  Fenn  and  F.  W.  Maurep. 

(Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  337 — 345). — The  plasma 
surrounding  frog  muscle  contains  2-6  times  as  much 
HC03'  as  the  muscle  fibres.  Allowing  for  this  a 
pn  of  6-9  for  the  interior  of  the  fibres  and  of  7-34  for 
the  extracellular  fluid  is  calc,  from  the  Henderson- 
Hasselbalcli  equation.  A  micro-method  using  an 
indicator  gives  p„  7-4  for  the  extracellular  fluid. 

M.  A.  B. 
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'  ‘  Hydrophoby  ”  of  the  hair.  V.  Ptschelin 
(Kolloid.  Shurn.,  1936,  2,  247— 248).— When  shaken 
with  H20  and  C6H6  rabbit  hair  goes  into  the  C6H6 
layer  even  if  it  has  previously  been,  boiled  with  H20, 
dil.  alkali,  acid,  EtOH,  Et20,  or  CS2,  or  treated  with 
saponin.  Only  boiling  with  cone,  alkali  corrodes 
the  hair  and  makes  it  hydrophilic.  J.  J.  B. 

[Determination  of]  cystine  in  wool.  S.  D. 
Rossouw  [with  Whken-Jorden]  (S.  African  J. 
Sci.,  1935,  32,  135—136;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
2597). — The  method  depends  on  the  pptn.  of  a  very 
insol.  Cu  mercaptide  of  cystine  from  H2S04-hydro- 
lysed  material,  reduction  of  the  mercaptide  in  acid  by 
Zn,  removal  of  residual  Cu  and  Zn,  and  colorimetric 
determination  of  the  resulting  cysteine  by  Sullivan’s 
method.  Vais,  for  grass  and  wool  are  given. 

A.  6.  P. 

Clinical  significance  of  the  creatine  reserve  of 
the  human  heart.  M.  Bodansky  and  J,  F. 
Pilcher  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  59,  232—244).— 
Determinations  of  the  creatine  concn.  of  the  right  and 
left  ventricle  and  the  papillary  heart  muscles  are  dis¬ 
cussed  statistically.  Significant  differences  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  mean  results  for  groups  with  and  without 
evidence  of  heart  disease  but  individual  results  are 
diverse.  E.  M.  W. 

Heterogony  of  the  glutathione  content  of  new¬ 
born  rabbits.  I.  M.  Lerner,  P.  W.  Gregory,  and 
H.  Goss  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  283 — 
285). — Each  of  the  4  breeds  studied  has  a  character¬ 
istic  glutathione  content  and  rate  of  change  of  this 
factor,  which  is  related  to  the  adult  size  of  the  breed. 

P.  G.  M. 

Chemical  constituents  of  hsiung-chang  (bear's 
paw).  T.  H.  Tang  and  Y.  H.  Chao  (J.  Chinese 
Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  5,  9 — 13). — Dried  hsiung-chang 
(after  boiling  in  H20)  contains  fat  43-90,  crude  protein 
(I)  55-23,  total  N  8-83,  and  ash  0-94%.  From  the 
hydrolysate  (25%  H2S04)  of  (I)  are  isolated  aspartic 
and  glutamic  acids,  phenylalanine,  leucine,  tyrosine, 
proline,  arginine  +  alanine,  and  valine  oxyvaline. 

J.  W.  B. 

Depot  fat  of  Varanus  salvator  (Ceylon).  T.  P. 
Hilditoh  and  H.  Paul  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  227 — 
228). — The  fat  of  the  Ceylon  lizard,  V.  salvator,  Laur., 
contains,  like  the  fats  of  marine  animals,  12%  of 
palmitoleic  acid  and  small  amounts  (5%)  of  C20 
unsaturated  acids  and,  like  the  fats  of  land  animals,  a 
high  content  (43%)  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  fasting  on  the  histophysiology  of 
the  pulmonary  lipins.  L.  Binet,  J.  Verne,  and 
J.  L.  Parrot  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
342 — 344). — The  lung  contains  a  small  fraction  of  the 
lipin  reserves  of  the  body  and,  during  fasting,  the 
adventitious  fatty  globules  disappear  but  intracapillary 
fatty  globules  remain  with  a  possible  accumulation 
of  ketonic  substances.  H.  G.  R. 

Physical  chemistry  of  lipins.  IV.  Influence 
of  narcotics  on  the  salt-binding  capacity  of 
lecithin.  M.  Spiegel- Adolf  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  263—267 ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1523).— 
Alcohols  decrease  the  salt-binding  capacity  of  lecithin 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  chain ;  it  is  nearly 


abolished  by  C3Hu*OH.  The  opacity  of  the  sol  and 
the  sensitivitv  to  salt  pptn.  increase  at  the  same  time. 

P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  parallel  variations  in  liver- 
glycogen  and  -lipin  by  multiple  sampling  in  the 
same  dog.  P.  Cristol,  L.  H^don,  A.  Louba- 
tieres,  and  P.  Monnier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 

1937, 124,  637—638).  H.  G.  R, 

Simultaneous  bilateral  (1-oxidation  of  dibasic 
fatty  acid. — See  A.,  II,  135. 

(A)  Coagulation  of  myosin  by  dehydration. 
(B)  Coagulation  in  muscle.  A.  E.  Mirsky  (J. 
Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  455—459,  461— 474).— (a) 
Drying  with  freezing  renders  myosin  (I)  insol.  without 
alteration  of  its  detectable  -SH  content.  Of  all  in 
vitro  coagulation  methods  this  alone  approches  the 
change  of  solubility  unaccompanied  by  change  in 
chemically  detectable  groups  which  occurs  in  mus¬ 
cular  contraction.  Such  dehydration  resembles 
coagulation  in  vivo  >  coagulation  by  denaturing 
agents. 

(b)  Frog  muscle  can  be  prepared  as  a  dry  powder 
containing  myosin  (I)  in  its  original  condition.  It 
rapidly  coagulates  on  addition  of  H20  equal  to  that 
removed  in  drying,  but  not  when  the  powder  is 
allowed  to  imbibe  excess  of  H20.  Addition  of  dil. 
aq.  KC1  causes  coagulation.  Cone,  solutions  of  KC1 
do  not  coagulate  but  extract  (I)  and  ppt.  it  reversibly 
on  dilution.  (I)  in  intact  muscle,  unlike  extracted 
(I),  is  not  coagulated  by  drying  and  freezing,  but  that 
in  swollen  muscle  is  contracted  by  freezing.  The 
coagulation  process  has  a  temp,  coeff.  of  about  2  and 
does  not  require  free  Ca".  Coagulation  of  (I)  occurs 
only  when  it  is  embedded  in  the  structure  of  muscle. 
The  orientation  of  (I)  mols.  is  considered  in  relation 
to  coagulation.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

I(+ )-a-Aminobutyrie  acid  as  a  constituent  of 
proteins. — See  A.,  II,  138. 

Constitution  of  the  lactoflavinphosphoric  acid 
from  liver.  P.  Karrer,  P.  Frei,  and  H.  Meer- 
wein  (Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1937,  20,  79— 83).— Lacto¬ 
flavinphosphoric  acid  (I)  isolated  from  liver  is  mixed 
with  an  adenine  nucleotide,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
separated  by  any  adsorption  process ;  the  existence 
of  a  chemical  compound  of  the  substances  is  not 
assumed.  Oxidation  of  (I)  with  HI04  does  not  yield 
CHaO;  P04  cannot  therefore  be  present  at  C(2,  or 
C(3!  but  is  probably  at  C<5>-  (I)  from  yeast  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  C{5.,  compound.  H.  W. 

Cytochrome-C.  I.  Is  porphyrin-C  an  amino- 
acid  porphyrin?  H.  Katagiri,  K.  Masuda,  and 
T.  Himemoto  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 
13,  94 — 98). — Prep,  and  purification  of  cytochrome -0 
(I)  and  porphyrin-C  (II)  are  described.  (I)  is  not  a 
NH2-acid  porphyrin  since  it  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  AcOH  and  20%  H2S04  on  aq.  hamiatin  containing 
Na2S204.  Deutero-,  meso-,  and  hsemato-porphyrin 
(III)  are  prepared  from  (II).  Decomp,  of  (I)  with 
40%  H,S04  gave  Fe  and  (III)  (1  :  1  mol.). 

J.  N.  A. 

Constitution  of  uro-  and  mussel  shell-por¬ 
phyrin.  Uroporphyrin  III  in  congenital  por¬ 
phyrinuria. — £>ee  A.,  II,  168. 
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Fluorescence  spectrum  of  a  pigment  isolated 
from  lloluthuria.  H.  Bierey  and  B.  Gouzon 
(Corapt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  323—324).— 
Extraction  of  H.  nigra  with  EtOH  yields  a  pigment 
having  a  green  fluorescence  which  is  stable  to  sunlight. 

H.  G.  R. 

Vegetable  sterols  in  toads.  R.  Huttel  and  H. 
Behringer  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  245,  175 — 180; 
cf.  Wieland  et  ai. ,  A.,  1936,  1252). — The  poisonous 
secretion  from  toads  (Bufo  vulgaris,  B.  vulgaris 
formosus,  B.  arenarum,  and  Alytes  obstetricans) 
yielded  y-sitosterol  (I)  on  extraction  with  light 
petroleum,  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  dissolution  in 
boiling  MeOH  and  chromatographic  adsorption  of 
the  crude  sterol  in  C6HG  on  A1„03.  80 — 95%  of  the 
sterol  extracted  from  the  skin  of  the  toads  was  chole¬ 
sterol  (II),  the  remainder  being  (I),  which  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  free  state.  Little  or  no  (II)  and  no 
pro-vitamin  were  found  in  the  secretion. 

W.  McC. 

Blood-clotting  action  of  human  milk.  M. 
Jacoby  and  S.  Adler  (Enzymologia,  1937,  1,  373 — 
376). — The  blood-coagulating  substance  in  human 
milk  cannot  be  thrombin  as  it  coagulates  plasma  only 
in  the  presence  of  Ca.  The  substance  in  0-2  c.c.  of 
human  milk  is  completely  neutralised  by  0-3 — 0-4 
mg.  of  heparin.  Its  cytozyme  nature  is  supported  by 
its  antigenic  character.  No  antibody  is  formed  after 
injection  of  cow’s  milk.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Variations  in  the  fat  and  protein  contents  of 
cow's  milk  during  milking.  E.  Neutard  (Diss., 
Tierartzl.  Hochschule,  Hanover,  1934;  Bied.  Zentr., 
1935,  A,  6,  192).— The  fat  content  of  milk  increases, 
though  not  uniformly,  during  milking.  The  protein 
content  is  unrelated  to  the  fat  content  or  to  the  stage 
of  the  milking  process.  A.  G.  P. 

Relative  digestibility  of  caseins  in  their  arti¬ 
ficial  and  natural  environments.  K.  Bhagvat 
(Proc.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937,  1,  22—24).— 
The  milks  of  various  animals  differ  in  their  albumin 

(I)  content.  In  general  the  dispersion  of  the  casein 

(II)  increases  with  (I)  content.  The  (II)  of  asses’ 
milk,  which  contains  much  (I),  is  very  highly  dispersed, 
and  more  readily  digestible  in  vitro  than  is  cow’s 
milk.  If,  however,  the  pptd.  protein  is  treated  with 
P04-buffer  solution,  that  from  asses’  milk  redisperses 
much  less  readily  than  that  from  cow’s  milk,  and  the 
redispersed  protein  is  correspondingly  less  digestible. 
The  indigestible  asses’  (I)  apparently  protects  the  (II) 
particles  from  digestion.  The  bearing  of  these 
results  on  the  humanisation  of  milk  is  discussed. 

W.  O.  K. 

Determination  of  lipase  in  milk.  R,  Reder 
(Proc.  Oklahoma  Acad.  Sci.,  1935,  15,  49 — 50). — 
In  McGillivray’s  modified  method  a  sterile  milk-olive 
oil  emulsion  is  a  better  medium  for  lipase  activity 
than  H20-oil  emulsion.  0-6  mg.  of  lipase  is  detectable 
after  incubation  for  1  hr.,  and  0-05  mg.  after  24  hr. 

Gh.  Abs.  (p) 

Non-protein-nitrogen  of  milk.  K.  Bhagvat 
(Current  Sci.,  1936,  5,  297 — 298). — The  composition 
of  the  non-protein -N  fractions  of  the  milk  of  the 
cow  and  ass  shows  no  significant  differences. 

J.  L.  D. 


Butyric  acid  content  of  milk. — See  B.,  1937,  179. 
Determination  of  protein  in  spinal  fluid. 
R.  S.  Hubbard  and  H.  R.  Garbutt  (Amer,  J.  Clin. 
Path.,  1935,  5,  433 — 442). — The  fluid  is  treated  with 
CCL-COoH  (hot),  cooled,  and  after  addition  of  abs. 
MeOH  is  centrifuged.  The  ppt.  is  digested  with 
Eolin-Wu  oxidising  reagent,  Rochelle  salt  is  added, 
and  Nil,  determined  by  Nessler’s  reagent.  0-005 — 
0-25%  of  protein  may  be  determined  in  2  c.c.  of  fluid. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Spectrographic  analyses  of  human  spinal 
fluid.  G.  H.  Scott  and  J.  H.  McMlllen  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  287— 289).—  All  spinal 
fluids  can  be  expected  to  show  spectrographic  evidence 
of  Al,  Ba,  Sr,  and  B,  half  of  them  Pb,  and  a  quarter 
Sn.  P.  G.  M. 

Osmotic  pressure  of  the  colloids  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  C.  Lenti  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936, 
[vi],  24,  223— 226).— Ox  humour,  d  1-007—1-008, 
«£7:5  1-335130 — 1-336052,  residue  on  drying  0-57 — 
1-62%,  A  0-490— 0-585°,  N  content  0-0195—0-0347%, 
has  a  colloid-osmotic  pressure  of  6-75 — 23-36  (average 
12-42)  mm.  H,0  which  approx,  oc  the  N  (or  protein) 
content.  F.  0.  H. 

Secretagogue  and  depressor  substances  in 
saliva  and  pancreatic  juice.  J.  A.  Guimarais  (J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  86,  95 — 108). — Sympathetic  saliva 
contains  substances  causing  submaxillary  secretion 
that  are  not  identical  with  the  depressor  constituent. 
EtOH  extracts  exhibit  both  effects,  but  to  a  smaller 
degree  than  saliva  -  itself .  Dog’s  pancreatic  juice, 
obtained  either  by  secretion  or  vagal  stimulation, 
contains  pancreatic  secretagogues,  the  potency  of 
which  oc  the  concn.  of  the  juice.  Pancreatic  juice 
does  not  cause  submaxillary  secretion  nor  saliva 
ncreatic  secretion,  but  the  depressor  substances  in 
th  are  similar  in  thermolability  and  non-inhibition 
by  atropine,  R.  N.  C. 

pB  of  normal  resting  saliva.  II.  Diurnal 
variation.  III.  Effects  of  vitamin-/!  and  -B  in 
school  children.  R.  E.  Brawley  (J.  Dental  Res., 
1935,15,79—86;  cf.  A.,  1936, 501).— II.  The  average 
normal  pa  of  saliva  was  6-75.  Vais,  increased  slightly 
1  hr.  before  meals  and  diminished  about  1  hr.  after. 
Variations  were  independent  of  age  and  sex. 

III.  Feeding  vitamin -A  and  -D  produced  no 
significant  change  in  pa  during  a  1  year  experimental 
period.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  fundusectomy  on  acidity  of  gastric 
and  duodenal  contents.  J.  R.  Watson  (Arch. 
Surg.,  1935,  31,  1 — 9). — Reduction  in  both  free  and 
total  gastric  acidity  immediately  followed  extensive 
fundal  resection,  probably  through  removal  of  acid- 
secreting  glands.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Duodenum  and  automatic  control  of  gastric 
acidity.  W.  J.  Griffiths  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87, 
34 — 40). — Experimental  introduction  of  HC1  into  the 
normal  human  duodenum  reduces  HC1  secretion  in 
response  to  an  EtOH  test  drink,  or  arrests  it  before  it 
reaches  its  max.  if  it  has  been  established  previously 
by  EtOH.  Neutral  Cl'  and  peptic  activity  of  the 
gastric  contents  show  a  marked  rise  in  both  cases. 

R.  N.  C. 
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Reduction  of  cholic  acids  by  Bouveault's 
method. — Seo  A.,  II,  100. 

Gastric  secretion  of  bromine  during  bromine 
therapy.  C.  Chatagnon  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203, 
1398 — 1399 ;  cf.  this  vol,,  88). — In  a  -woman,  aged  45, 
who  received  33  g.  of  NaBr  during  14  days,  the  ratio 
of  lOOOBr  :  Cl  in  the  gastric  juice  increased  from  1 — 2 
to  1815,  and  returned  to  normal  60  days  afterwards. 
In  the  blood  the  ratio  increased  from  0-6  to  315. 
During  the  whole  period  blood-Cl  underwent  only 
normal  fluctuations.  J.  N.  A. 

Urinary  excretion  of  bromine  after  ingestion 
of  sodium  bromide.  C.  Chatagnon  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  72 — 74). — NaBr  (1  g.),  administered 
orally  to  a  woman,  was  excreted  in  31  days,  whilst  the 
Cl  excretion  was  normal.  Repeated  doses  (33  g. 
of  NaBr  in  14  days)  were  excreted  in  69  days,  the  max. 
daily  excretion  being  1-7  g.  J.  L.  D. 

Post-partum  urinary  elimination  of  amino- 
and  amino-ammoniacal  nitrogen.  P.  Olivier- 
Pahlud  and  G.  Glomaud  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  211—213). — The  max.  elimination  occurs 
on  the  3rd  day,  the  val.  decreasing  to  the  5th  day, 
when  it  becomes  const,  or  shows  a  slight  increase. 

H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  urinary  lactic  acid.  G. 
Matthiessen  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  167 — 171). — 
The  Muller-Parcham  technique  (A.,  1933,  966)  is 
slightly  modified  for  application  to  urine.  Urine  of 
normal  subjects  contains  between  16  (fasting,  morning) 
and  80  (noon)  mg.  of  lactic  acid  per  100  c.c. 

P.  W.  C. 

Detection  of  morphine  in  urine  of  opium- 
addicts.  C.  K.  Liang  (Chinese  Med.  J.,  1937,  51, 
211 — 216). — Older  methods  of  detection  of  morphine 
are  combined  with  new  features  to  make  possible  the 
detection  of  0-005  mg.  in  50  c.c.  of  urine.  E.  W.  W. 

Urobilin.  Modification  of  the  Schlesinger  re¬ 
action  in  urine  analysis.  O.  M.  Migliaccio  (Dia 
mdd.,  1933,  6,  224).— The  sample  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  vol.  of  10%  Zn(0Ae)2  in  EtOH  and  the  mixture 
is  centrifuged.  Fluorescence  in  the  clear  liquid 
indicates  the  presence  of  urobilin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Urobilinogen.  II.  Urobilinogen  in  urine  and 
faeces  of  subjects  without  evidence  of  disease  of 
liver  or  biliary  tract.  III.  Per  diem  excretion 
of  urobilinogen  in  common  forms  of  jaundice 
and  disease  of  liver.  C.  J.  Watson  (Arch.  Int. 
Med.,  1937, 59, 196—205, 206— 231).— II.  The  amount 
of  urobilinogen  (I)  excreted  in  24  hr.  by  a  normal 
adult  in  the  urine  and  fasces  is  0 — 4  mg.  and  40 — 280 
mg.,  respectively.  Variations  from  the  normal  in 
diseases  other  than  of  the  liver  and  biliary  tract  are 
discussed. 

III.  Urinary  (I)  is  not  much  increased  in  jaundice 
due  to  stone  unless  complications  are  present.  Jaun¬ 
dice  due  to  neoplasm  is  characterised  by  very  small 
amounts  of  (I)  in  the  feces  with  traces  or  none  in  the 
urine.  Urinary  (I)  increases  in  diffuse  hepatic  disease, 
and  in  haemolytic  jaundice  increases  are  observed 
which  cannot  be  correlated  with  increased  destruction 
of  blood.  E.  M.  W. 


Results  of  stool  urobilinogen  determinations 
in  disturbed  colouring-matter  balance.  H. 
Fleischhacker  and  H.  Seyfried  (Wien.  klin.  Woch., 
1935, 48, 1604—1607 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2156). — 
The  clinical  significance  of  such  determinations  is 
discussed.  H.  N.  R. 

Influence  of  bile  acid  on  elimination  of  bili¬ 
rubin  in  urine.  H.  Wespi  (Klin.  Woch,,  1935,  14, 
1820—1821 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2386).— Bilirubin 
appears  in  rabbit  urine  after  injection  of  >10  mg. 
per  kg.  body-wt.  Simultaneous  injection  of  bile 
acid  lowers  this  threshold  val.  possibly  by  inducing  the 
transformation  of  bilirubin-I  into  -II.  A.  G.  P. 

Existence  in  blood  and  urine  of  substances 
promoting  liver  function.  II.  Urine.  N. 
Mizuta  and  T.  Matsuttra  (Japan  J.  Gastroenterol., 
1935,  7,  57—68;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1146).— Normal  human 
and  rabbit  urines  contain  a  PhOH-like  substance 
promoting  the  excretion  of  azofuchsin-G  from  livers 
of  rabbits  poisoned  with  U  nitrate  or  cantharidin. 
The  substance  is  thermostable  in  acid  or  neutral 
media  but  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  heating  with  alkali. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Significance  of  diastase  content  of  urine  in 
various  surgical  conditions.  J.  Wako  (T6hoku 
J.  Exp.  Med.,  1935,  26,  268— 290).— Urinary 
diastase  changes  in  cases  of  various  diseases. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemistry  and  prophylaxis.  A.  Vernes  (Chim. 
et  Ind.,  1937,  37,  17 — 30). — Various  techniques  and 
data  afforded  by  their  use  on  the  properties  of  serum 
as  applied  to  the  diagnosis  and  prophylaxis  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  cancer,  syphilis,  etc.  are  described. 

F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  cortin  on  renal  excretion  and  balance 
of  electrolytes  in  humans.  G.  W.  Thorn,  H.  R. 
Garbutt,  F.  A.  Hitchcock,  and  F.  A.  Hartman 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  247—248).— 
Cortin  injections  reduce  Na  excretion  by  42%  in 
normal  and  20 — 50%  in  cases  with  Addison’s  disease 
(5  hr.  period);  K  excretion  increases  more  in  these 
patients  than  in  normal  subjects.  P.  G.  M. 

Relation  of  drug  therapy  to  agranulocytosis. 
R.  R.  Kracke  and  F.  P.  Parker  (J.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1935,  105,  960 — 966). — Amidopyrine,  dinitro- 
phenol,  and  related  drugs  cause  agranulocytosis. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Drug  or  protein  allergy  as  a  cause  of  agranulo¬ 
cytosis  and  certain  types  of  purpura.  F.  T. 
Hunter  (New  England  J.  Med.,  1935,  213,  663 — 
673). — The  disorders  are  allergic  and  may  be  caused 
by  amidopyrine,  arsphenamine,  Au  salts,  dinitro- 
phenol,  or  foreign  proteins.  Ch.  Abs.  (jj) 

Treatment  of  milk  allergy  and  its  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  B.  Ratner  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1935, 
105,  934 — 938). — Lactalbumin  and  lactoglobulin  are 
usually  responsible  for  allergy.  Coagulation  of  these 
proteins  on  heating  lowers  the  allergic  effects  of  milk. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Protein  content  of  extracts  of  various  allergens. 
R.  S.  Hubbard  and  H.  Osgood  (J.  Allergy,  1935,  6, 
231 — 239). — A  micro-method  for  determining  N  in 
phosphotungstic  acid  or  CCI3-CO.,H  ppts.  is  described. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Preparation  of  pollen  extracts.  J.  M.  Ander¬ 
son  (J.  Allergy,  1935,  6,  244— 246).— A  solution 
containing  0-86%  of  Nad  in  1:1  glycerol-H20  is 
used  as  an  extractant.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Histamine  and  typhoid  protein  in  control  of 
asthma  and  hay  fever.  N.  F.  Thiberge  (J. 
Allergy,  1935,  6,  282 — 287). — The  EtOH-sol.  portion 
of  typhoid  protein  which  has  been  hydrolysed  by 
KOH  is  safer  than  histamine  in  use.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Constituents  of  the  antiasthmatic,  Epokan. 
H.  Kreitmair  (Munch,  med.  Wocli.,  1936,  83,  141 — 
142;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2587— 2588).— The 
principal  constituents  are  1-ephedrine-eoumarin 
carbonate,  pyrazinemonocarboxylic  acid  anhydride, 
and  ^-tropine  benzyl  ester  hydrochloride.  A.  G.  P. 

Sex  variations  in  the  utilisation  of  iron  by 
anaemic  rats.  M.  C.  Smith  and  L.  Otis  (Science, 
1937,  85,  125 — 126). — Haemoglobin  regeneration  in 
anaemic  female  rats  is  >  in  males.  This  may  explain 
the  reported  anomalies  concerning  the  availability  of 
Fe  in  foodstuffs.  L.  S.  T. 

Hemoglobin  regeneration  in  chronic  hsBmor- 
rhagic  anaemia  of  dogs  (Whipple).  I.  Effect  of 
iron  and  protein  feeding.  C.  C,  Sturgis  and  G.  E. 
Farrar,  jun.  (J,  Exp.  Med.,  1935,  62,  457 — 465). — 
Addition  of  liver  to  a  diet  for  dogs  with  a  slowly 
regenerating  anaemia  increased  regeneration  >  did 
the  equiv.  amount  of  inorg.  Fe.  The  effect  of  liver 
is  not  due  to  its  content  of  NHracids.  Whipple’s 
anaemia  serves  as  an  index  of  haemoglobin-producing 
power.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Anaemia  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  X. 
Anmmia  of  infantile  scurvy.  L.  G.  Parsons  and 
W.  C.  Smallwood  (Arch.  Dis.  Childhood,  1935,  10, 
327 — 336). — The  anaemia  is  due  to  vitamin-C  de¬ 
ficiency.  -C  is  necessary  in  all  stages  of  maturation 
of  red  cells.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Specific  effect  of  ascorbic  acid  on  the  anaemia 
of  scurvy.  D.  M.  Dunlop  and  H.  Scarborough 
(Edinburgh  Med.  J.,  1935,  42,  476-^82).— Daily 
administration  of  60  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid  to  scurvy 
patients  increased  the  red  cell  count  and  haemoglobin 
content  of  blood.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Treatment  of  secondary  anaemia.  S.  0.  Foster 

(Med.  Ann.  Dist.  Columbia,  1935,  4,  212 — 216). — 
Fe11  is  more  effective  than  Fein.  Cu  enhances  the 
clinical  action.  “  Primary  ”  and  “  secondary  ” 
ansemia  liver  fractions  are  differentiated.  Vitamin- A, 
-B2,  and  -C,  phenylalanine,  tyrosine,  proline,  arginine, 
and  glutamic  acid  are  useful  adjuvants.  Fe11  is 
more  effective  in  acid  than  in  neutral  or  alkaline 
media.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Supplementing  soil  with  iron  and  copper  for 
prevention  of  anaemia  in  young  pigs.  L.  H. 
Mob,  W.  A.  Craft,  and  C.  P.  Thompson  (J.  Amer. 
Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  1935,  40,  302— 311).— Piglings 
having  access  to  50  lb.  of  soil  to  which  were  added 
9  g.  of  FeS04  and  1-5  g.  of  CuS04  showed  better 
growth  increases  and  higher  haemoglobin  levels  than 
did  controls.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Isolation  of  the  anti-anaemic  principle  of  liver. 
B.  Strand  ell  (Acta  med.  Scaud.  [Suppl.j,  1935,  71, 


1 — 52;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2130). — From  100  g. 
of  liver  0-0002  g.  of  active  substance  was  obtained. 
0-002  g.  in  H,,0  was  an  effective  dose  in  cases  of 

pernicious  anaemia.  A.  G.  P. 

Diagnostic  value  of  phosphatase  determin¬ 
ations  in  study  of  bone  tumours.  C.  C.  Simmons 
and  C.  C.  Franseen  (Ann.  Surg.,  1935,  102,  555 — 
562). — Plasma-phosphatase  increased  in  metastatic 
carcinoma  and  oestrogenic  sarcoma.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Blood  radiation  in  disease,  especially  in 
tumours.  W.  W.  Siebert  and  H.  Seffert  (Bio- 
chem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  292 — 293). — By  mixing  equal 
parts  of  blood  of  various  pathological  cases  (mito- 
genetically  inactive)  with  normal  blood  (mito- 
genetically  active)  the  activity  of  the  latter  often 
disappears  when  the  disease  involves  tumour  form¬ 
ation  but  not  with  many  other  diseases.  Certain 
exceptions  are  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Preparation  of  an  extract  of  human  liver 
capable  of  producing  tumours.  S.  A.  Neufach 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  616— 617).— The 
liver  is  minced  and  extracted  with  C6H6  for  an  hr. 
in  the  light  at  room  temp,  and  then  for  several  days 
in  the  dark  at  0°.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  diets  containing  proteins  of 
various  molluscs  on  the  growth  of  tumours  in 
rats.  S.  Toyuyama  and  W.  Nakahara  (Sci.  Papers 
Inst.  Pliys.  Chem.  Res.  Tokyo,  1937,  31,  85 — 98; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1406). — Diets  of  shell-fish  proteins  have 
a  more  stimulating  influence  on  the  growth  of  tumours 
implanted  into  rats  than  have  those  of  fish  proteins. 
Tumour  growth  with  diets  of  proteins  of  cephalopods 
is  still  less.  Generally,  those  shell-fish  proteins 
inducing  good  body-growth  before  implantation  also 
enhance  tumour  development ;  with  scallop,  however, 
body-growth  was  excellent  but  tumour  growth  poor. 

A.  L. 

Experimental  production  of  malignant 
tumours  by  a  benzene  extract  of  cancerous 
liver.  Endogenous  carcinogenic  substances.  L. 
Schabad  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  213 — 
216). — Injection  of  a  C6H6  extract  of  the  liver  from 
a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  induced  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  in  mice.  H.  G.  R. 

Tumour  metabolism.  IX.  Effect  of  cozym¬ 
ase  on  glycolysis  in  tumour  extracts.  E.  Boy- 
land,  M.  E.  Boyland,  and  G.  D.  Greville.  X. 
Action  of  colchicine  and  B.  typhosus  extract. 
E.  Boyland  and  M.  E.  Boyland  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  461 — 466,  454 — 460). — IX.  Added  cozy¬ 
mase  increases  glycolysis  of  hexose  diphosphate, 
hexose  phosphate,  and  glucose  (I),  to  a  rate  comparable 
with  that  of  (I)  breakdown  in  the  original  tissue. 
Cozymase  is  present  in  tumour  tissue  but  is  destroyed 
rapidly  in  the  extract. 

X.  The  lethal  dose  of  colchicine  (II)  injected  intra- 
peritoneally  in  mice  is  lowered  by  the  presence  of 
tumours.  The  injection  also  diminishes  the  ascorbic 
acid  contents  of  liver,  intestine,  and  tumours  and 
renders  tumours  haemorrhagic  ;  these  effects  resemble 
those  of  the  B.  typhosus  extract.  Injection  of  (II) 
is  followed  by  a  depressed  respiration  in  surviving 
tumour  hut  not  in  liver;  its  addition  in  vitro  to  the 
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tissue  also  depresses  respiration  but  far  less  strongly 
than  colchiceine,  which  is  much  less  potent  in  vivo. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Genesis  of  cancer  :  general  and  local  factors 
in  the  origin  of  cancer.  L.  T.  Larionov  (Z. 
Rrebsforsch.,  1935,  43,  120;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
1891). — Pre-disposing  factors  are  considered. 

A,  G.  P. 

Chemistry  of  cancer.  B.  Lustig  (Z.  Krebs- 
forsch.,  1935,  43,  156—162;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
2117). — Christiani’s  theory  of  the  pre-elective  action 
of  cholesteryl  esters  is  discredited.  A,  G.  P. 

Bacteriological  test  of  von  Brehmer's  cancer 
diagnosis.  L.  Lange  (Z.  Krebsf orach.,  1935,  43, 
196—216;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2118).— von 
Brehmer’s  test  is  valueless.  A.  G.  P. 

Yon  Brehmer's  determination  of  blood-reac¬ 
tion  in  health  and  disease  especially  in  cancer. 
H.  Dieckmann  and  H.  Mohr  (Z.  Krebsforsch.,  1935, 
43,  217—254;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2118).— Use 
of  blood-pn  measurements  in  diagnosis,  and  the  theory 
of  the  significance  of  alkalosis  in  the  origin  of  cancer 
(von  Brehmer)  are  unsound.  A.  G.  P. 

Value  of  some  cancer  reactions  in  early 
diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  uterus.  H.  Beloh- 
radsky  (Wien.  klin.  Woch„  1935,  48,  1612—1615; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2117). — Various  biochemical 
tests  examined  are  pronounced  unsuitable.  Histo¬ 
logical  methods  are  recommended.  A.  G.  P. 

Value  of  ether  and  chloroform  narcosis  in 
treatment  of  cancer.  R.  W.  Benner  (Anesthesia 
and  Analgesia,  1935,  14,  205 — 209). — High  alkalosis 
in  blood  is  associated  with  malignancy.  Anaesthesia 
with  CHC13  and  Et20  causes  a  beneficial  acidosis. 
Blood-Ca  is  increased.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Serological  investigations  on  substance  pre¬ 
sent  in  urine  of  cancer  patients.  M.  Aron 
(Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1550—1552;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
626). — Incubation  at  38°  for  16 — 18  hr.  of  a  mixture 
of  a  purified  EtOH  extract  of  cancer  urine  with 
blood-serum  of  a  cancer  patient  produces  a  distinct 
turbidity  and  in  some  cases  flocculation.  Normal 
sera  give  a  very  slight  or  no  reaction.  Cancer  serum 
does  not  give  the  reaction  if  the  urine  extract  is  heated 
at  90°  for  i  hr,,  whilst  certain  non-cancerous  sera 
retain  their  reactivity  under  these  conditions. 

J.  N.  A. 

Biochemical  and  biological  changes  in  experi¬ 
mental  mouse  and  guinea-pig  carcinoma.  E. 
Lasch  and  B.  Lustig  (Z,  Krebsforsch.,  1935,  43, 
146—155;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1891).— After 
4  weeks’  development  of  experimental  carcinoma 
there  was  an  increase  in  protein-sugars  and  a  decrease 
in  Mg  in  serum,  change  in  the  Freund  and  Kammer 
reaction  in  serum  and  faeces,  increased  K  and  Cl, 
and  decreased  Na,  irrespective  of  the  original  vals. 
Blood-pH,  white  cell  count,  serum-cholesterol,  -Ca, 
and  -inorg.  P,  and  the  sedimentation  time  were 
unchanged.  A.  G.  P. 

Trypsin,  cathepsin,  amylase,  and  lipase  of 
cancerous  tissues  and  in  carcinomatous  blood. 
G.  Vercellana  (Z.  Krebsforsch.,  1935,  43,  163— 
171;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1891— 1892).— Except 

I  (A.,  III.) 


in  a  case  of  parotid  tumour,  none  of  the  enzymes 
could  be  detected.  In  amylase  tests  the  I  con¬ 
sumption  of  alkaline  glycerol  affords  a  source  of  error 

in  examining  glycerol  extracts.  A.  G.  P. 

Adsorption  and  elution  of  the  Rous  sarcoma 
agent.  E.  M.  Fraenkel  and  C.  A,  Mawson  (Brit. 

J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16,  416- — 422). — The  best 
adsorptive  agent  was  Willstiitter  C  and  D  A1Z03. 
Max.  potency  of  eluates  was  obtained  by  adsorption 
at  pH  6-0  and  elution  at  8-4.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Dietary  factors  in  the  production  of  dental 
disease  in  experimental  animals,  with  special 
reference  to  the  rat.  I.  Dental  caries.  J.  D. 
King  (Brit.  Dental  J.,  1935,  59,  233—244,  305— 
316). — Diets  of  maize  starch,  rice  starch,  cane  sugar, 
or  finely  ground  yellow  maize  with  deficiency  of 
vitamins  and  mineral  salts  did  not  produce  ab¬ 
normalities  in  molar  teeth.  There  was  high  incidence 
of  Gram-positive  lesions  in  decalcified  sections  of  the 
dentine  of  lower  molars  of  rats  receiving  diets  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  coarse  yellow  maize  or  whole  brown 
rice.  Upper  teeth  were  relatively  free  from  these 
defects.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Local  factors  influencing  dental  caries  :  study 
of  organic  matter  associated  with  enamel.  P. 
Pin cus  (Brit.  Dental  J.,  1935,  59,  372— 391).— Org. 
matter  from  enamel  resembled  keratin  in  some 
respects.  Decalcification  of  enamel  proceeds  at 
different  rates  across  and  along  the  dental  rods. 
The  effect  of  synthetic  saliva  and  lactic  acid  on  tooth 
sections  was  negligible.  An  acid-resistant  matrix 
occurs  in  enamel.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relation  between  nutritional  deficiencies  and 
(a)  facial  and  dental  arch  deformities,  (ft)  loss 
of  immunity  to  dental  caries,  among  South  Sea 
Islanders  and  Florida  Indians.  W.  A.  Price 
(Dental  Cosmos,  1935,  77,  1033— 1045).— The  diet 
of  the  mother  during  gestation  and  lactation  and  of 
the  child  during  growth  determines  the  degree  of 
reproduction  of  the  ancestral  physical  pattern. 
Nutritional  deficiency  can  change  the  racial  pattern 
even  in  a  single  generation,  and  tends  to  reduce 
immunity  to  certain  diseases.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Comparison  in  five  types  of  animals  of  the 
effects  of  dietary  egg  white  and  of  a  specific 
factor  given  orally  or  parenterally.  J.  G.  Lease, 
H.  T.  Parsons,  and  E.  Kelly  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,’ 
31,  433—437). — In  the  chick,  rat,  rabbit,  and  monkey 
but  not  in  the  guinea-pig,  a  diet  with  a  toxic  excess 
of  dried  egg  white  produces  a  characteristic  dermatitis. 
Individual  variations  depend  partly  on  the  variability 
of  existing  stores  of  the  factor  protecting  against 
“  egg  white  injury.”  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Diabetes  mellitus.  Analysis  of  347  cases  in 
Chinese  patients.  I.  S.  H.  Wang  (Chinese  Mod. 
J.,  1937, 51,  9 — 32). — /Etiological  and  clinical  aspects 
are  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  administration  of  carotene  and 
vitamin-4  in  diabetes  mellitus.  I.  Effect  of 
oral  administration  of  carotene  on  blood-carot¬ 
ene  and  -cholesterol  of  diabetic  and  normal 
patients.  E.  P.  Ralli,  H.  Brandaleone,  and  T. 
Mandelbaum  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  20,  1266— 
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1275). — Blood- carotene  (I)  increases  in  diabetes. 
Administration  of  carrots  or  (I)  in  oil  produces  a 
greater  increase  in  blood- (I)  in  diabetics  than  in 
normal  individuals.  A  second  dosage  to  diabetics 

{iroduces  a  greater  increase  than  the  first.  Increased 
ivcr-(I)  in  diabetics  is  due  to  inability  of  the  organ 
to  convert  (I)  into  vitamin- A.  Absorption  of  (I) 
from  the  blood  is  thereby  reduced.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Utilisation  of  fructose  in  diabetes .  A.  Yovano- 
yitch  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  477 — 
479). — ingestion  of  fructose  decreases  the  glucose 
and  COMe2  in  the  urine.  H.  G.  R. 

Adrenaline  secretion  in  animals  with  experi¬ 
mental  diabetes.  J.  M.  Rogoff  and  E.  N.  Nixon 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  257 — 259). — 
The  diabetes  is  primarily  responsible  for  reduction 
of  adrenaline  secretion,  which  can  be  raised  by 
stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve.  P.  G.  M. 

Endemic  goitre  in  Langkloof  valley.  E.  E. 
Buttner  (S.  African  Med.  J„  1935,  9,  187—189).— 
Development  of  goitre  is  associated  with  deficiency 
of  sunlight  and  vitamin-D  and  metabolism  of  I, 
Ca,  P,  and  Fe.  In  studying  dietary  deficiency 
cooked  and  not  raw  foods  should  be  examined  for  I. 

Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Primary  granulocytopaenia  due  to  hypersensi¬ 
tivity  to  amidopyrine.  T.  L.  Sqtjier  and  F.  W. 
Madison  (J.  Allergy,  1934,  6,  9 — 16). — The  disorder 
proceeded  from  use  of  amidopyrine  alone  or  in 
combination  with  a  barbiturate.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Blood-iron  and  -copper  in  hsemochromatosis. 
A.  Sachs,  V.  E.  Levine,  and  W.  0.  Griffith  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  332— 335).— Low 
vals.  (89 — 74%  of  normal)  for  blood-Fe  are  recorded, 
possibly  owing  to  retention  of  Fe  in  the  tissues. 
There  is  no  relation  between  Fe  metabolism  and 
blood-Cu  in  haemochromatosis.  P.  G.  M. 

Resistance  of  vitamin-B^  and  -B2-deficient 
and  normal  rats  to  intracerebral  injection  of 
herpes  virus.  E.  V.  Cowdry,  A.  M.  Lucas,  and 
C.  F.  Neff  (J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1935,  57,  174 — 182). — 
Deficient  rats  were  slightly  the  more  sensitive. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemotherapy  of  infectious  diseases.  M. 
Oesterlin  (Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14,  1682—1684; 
Cliem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1913). — A  parallel  is  traced 
between  therapeutic  activity  and  fluorescence  in 
anti-malarials  and  trypanocides.  H.  N.  R. 

Iipin-protein  metabolism  in  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  A.  Sartory,  R.  Sartory,  G.  Hufschmitt, 
and  J.  Meyer  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936,  18, 
1842 — 1849). — Determinations  of  the  total  amounts 
of  any  component  of  the  Iipin-protein  complex  do 
not  permit  any  conclusion  to  be  reached  on  the 
course  of  the  infection.  However,  the  ratios  of 
serum-albumin  (I)  :  globulin  (II),  (I)-lipin  :  (II)- 
lipin,  total  fat  :  total  protein,  and  (I)-cholesterol 
(III)  :  (II)— (HI),  and  the  lipocytic  index  all  assist 
in  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  the  disease.  P.  W.  C. 

Plasma-phosphatase  in  various  kinds  of  jaun¬ 
dice.  F.  K.  Herbert  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935, 
16,  365 — 375). — Phosphatase  determinations  have  a 


supplementary  val.  in  diagnosis.  Phosphatase  and 

directly-reacting  bilirubin  in  sera  do  not  show 

parallel  variations.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Galactose-tolerance  test  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
in  jaundice.  E.  H.  Bensley  (Canad.  Med.  Assoc. 

J.,  1935,  33,  360—363).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mouse  leucaemia,  (i)  Proleucaemic  changes  in 
lymphoid  metabolism,  (ii)  Metabolism  in  spon¬ 
taneous  lymphatic  leucaemia.  J.  Victor  and  J.  S. 
Potter  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16,  243—252, 
253 — 265).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relation  of  viscosity  of  blood  to  leucocyte 
count,  with  reference  to  chronic  myelogenous 
leucaemia.  D.  J.  Stephens  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  251 — 256). — High  leucocyte  counts 
in  chronic  myelogenous  leucaemia  are  often  responsible 
for  an  increase  in  blood  vj  and  prolongation  of  the 
circulation  time.  P.  G.  M. 

Comparative  therapeutic  examination  of  ethyl- 
apoquinine  and  optoquin.  E.  Akjona  (Z.  Im- 
munitats.,  1935,  83,  472 — 477 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  2587). — Ethy lapo quinine  was  the  more  effective. 

A.  G.  P. 

Blood-sugar  curves  in  mental  disorders.  S. 
Katzenelbogen  and  W.  S.  Munoie  (J.  Nervous 
Mental  Dis.,  1935,  82,  125 — 133). — Blood-sugar 
curves  were  not  closely  related  to  the  various 
emotional  reactions  observed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Biological  relations  in  moniliasis  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  P.  Negroni  (Folia 
biol.,  1933,  134 — 135). — Agglutination  tests  are 
described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

So-called  mosaic  fungus  as  an  intercellular 
deposit  of  cholesterol  crystals.  A.  M.  Davidson 
and  P.  H.  Gregory  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1935, 
105,  1262 — 1264). — The  mosaic  associated  with  skin 
infections  consists  of  aggregations  of  cholesterol 

crystals.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Alkalosis  of  blood  in  neoplasms  and  its 
diagnostic  and  pathogenetic  importance.  A. 
Oszaoki  and  R.  Kurzweil  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289, 
234 — 242). — Using  an  adapted  H2  electrode  for  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood  pa,  it  is  shown  that  alkalosis  is 
almost  always  found  in  neoplasmic  diseases.  In 
no  case  was  acidosis  or  even  normal  val.  reached. 
Alkalosis  with  vals.  above  p„  7-379  diagnosed  tumours 
with  90%  probability  and  below  7-36  excluded 

tumours  with  95%  probability.  The  vals.  with  serum 
do  not  give  as  clear-cut  a  picture  as  with  whole  blood. 

P.  W.  C. 

Sphingomyelin  from  brain  in  Niemann-Pick 
disease.  C.  Tropp  and  B.  Eckardt  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  245,  163—167 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  56).— The 
dry  material  from  the  brain  of  the  case  previously 
described  yielded  0-7%  of  unidentified  sugar,  1-6%  of 
cerebrosides,  and  3-6%  of  pure  (13-4%  of  crude) 
sphingomyelin,  [a]D  -|-6-98°  in  CHCl3-MeOH  (1  :  1), 
which,  on  hydrolysis,  gave  palmitic,  lignoceric,  and 
stearic  acids  in  the  proportions  1  :  1-5  :  6. 

W.  McC. 

Experimental  osteodystrophia  fibrosa  pro¬ 
duced  by  parathyroid  hormone  and  its  relation 

to  vitamin-D.  T.  Perras  (Virchow’s  Arch.,  1935, 
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296, 212 — 239 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2767—2768).— 
Prolonged  administration  of  parathormone  induces 
osteodystrophia.  Vitamin-71  has  a  corrective  action. 

A.  G.  P. 

Intestinal  chemistry  in  pellagra.  A.  Slati- 
neanu,  I.  Balteanu,  M.  Sibi,  and  R.  Levit  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  392 — 394). — An  increase 
in  the  intestinal  -pn  causes  a  decrease  in  the  alkaline 
reserve  of  the  blood,  occurrence  of  albuminuria,  and 
an  increase  in  putrefactive  flora  and  toxins. 

H.  G.  R. 

Auto-intoxication  in  pellagra.  A.  Slatineantt, 

I.  Balteanu,  I.  Nitulescu,  M.  Franke,  M.  Sibi, 

E.  Veith,  and  I.  Naftalis  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937, 124,  395 — 397). — Toxic  substances  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  antitoxic 
power  of  the  liver.  H.  G.  R. 

Cinchona  alkaloids  in  pneumonia.  IV.  De¬ 
rivatives  of  ethylajpocupreine  [ethylopoquinine). 
—See  A.,  II,  171. 

Action  of  iodine  compounds  on  bone  calcific¬ 
ation  in  experimental  rachitic  rats.  R.  Lecoq 
and  R.  Gallier  (Bull.  Sci.  pharmacol.,  1935,  42, 
526 — 528;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2583). — Supple¬ 
mentary  feeding  of  KI  or  Cal2  increased  calcification. 

A.  G.  P. 

Reduced  ascorbic  acid  content  of  blood-plasma 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  J.  F.  Rinehart,  L.  D. 
Greenberg,  and  F.  Baker  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  347 — 350). — The  intake  of  ascorbic 
acid  required  to  maintain  an  average  plasma  level 
in  arthritics  is  >  average  requirements  in  normal 
individuals.  P.  G.  M. 

Reduced  ascorbic  acid  content  of  blood-plasma 
in  rheumatic  fever.  J.  F.  Rinehart,  L.  D. 
Greenberg,  and  A.  U.  Christie  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  350 — 353). — In  acute  rheumatic 
fever  the  plasma  level  of  reduced  ascorbic  acid  is 
uniformly  low,  and  usually  responds  to  an  increased 
intake.  P.  G.  M. 

Scarlet  fever  toxin.  I.  Purification  and  con¬ 
centration.  G.  F.  Dick  and  A.  K.  Boor  (J.  Infect. 
Dis.,  1935,  57,  164 — 173). — Highly  potent  preps,  are 
obtained  by  fractional  pptn.  with  (NH4)2S04,  treat¬ 
ment  with  Al(OH)3,  dialysis,  and  evaporation. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Histological  effects  of  potassium  iodide  and 
thyroid  substance  on  guinea-pig  thyroid  in 
experimental  scurvy.  W.  F.  Abercrombie  (Amer. 

J.  Path.,  1935,  11,  469 — 481). — Administration  of 
KI  to  scorbutic  animals  corrects  pathological  changes 
in  the  thyroid  gland.  Thyroid  substance  produces 
similar  changes  except  that  the  epithelium  is  not 
flattened  but  returns  to  normal  height.  Neither 
KI  nor  thyroid  substance  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
animals.  Vitamin- C  is  not  concerned  in  I  metabolism. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Pathogenesis  of  scorbutic  dystrophy.  P. 

Rohmer  and  N.  Bezssonoff  (Arch.  Dis.  Childhood, 
1935,  10,  319 — 326). — In  infants  of  age  >11  months 
vitamin-0  can  be  synthesised  in  the  body.  In 
scorbutic  cases  synthesis  is  inhibited  by  a  pathological 
condition.  In  urine  C  may  be  detected  by  the  violet 


coloration  produced  by  treatment  with  monomolybdo- 
phosphotungstic  acid  in  H2S04.  Pathological  con¬ 
ditions  are  indicated  by  the  absence  of  the  colour 
reaction  and  the  appearance  of  a  greyish -white  ppt. 

on  addition  of  the  reagent.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Role  of  cholesterol  and  lecithin  in  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  Bordet-Wassermann  reaction.  I. 
Ornstein,  M.  Dragos,  and  S.  Muhlberg  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  398 — 400). — A  diminution 
in  blood-cholesterol  and  -lecithin  occurs  in  secondary 
and  latent  syphilis,  the  ratio  remaining  unchanged. 

H.  G.  R. 

Chemotherapeutic  action  and  carbohydrate 
metabolism.  Curative  effect  of  guanidine  de¬ 
rivatives  in  trypanosome  infection  N.  von 
JancSo  and  H.  von  JancSo  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1935, 
86,  1—30;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2587).— The  thera¬ 
peutic  action  of  Synthalin  or  Synthalin  B  (deca-  and 
dodeca-methylenediguanide)  is  delayed  by  splenect¬ 
omy  or  by  poisoning  of  the  reticuloendothelial  system 
with  colloidal  Cu.  The  effect  of  Synthalin  is  associated 
with  hypoglycffimia  which  influences  the  sugar  meta¬ 
bolism  of  the  parasite.  Insulin  restricts  the  propag- 
ation  of  the  trypanosomes.  A.  G.  P. 

Mechanism  of  the  iron-peptonate  reaction 
proposed  for  diagnosis  of  Leishmannia  interna 
in  children.  L.  Aurioohio  and  A.  Chieffi  (Pedi- 
atria,  1935,  43,  745—750;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
2156). — The  reaction  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
euglobulin  fraction  in  the  serum.  H.  N.  R. 

Cholesterol  content  of  the  tuberculous  focus 
in  kidney  tuberculosis.  M.  Hashimoto  (T6hoku 
J.  Exp.  Med.,  1935,  26,  412 — 418). — In  tuberculous 
kidney  tissue  the  cholesterol  content  is  >  normal. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Behaviour  of  blood-cholesterol  level  in  some 
surgical  diseases,  particularly  in  kidney  tuber¬ 
culosis.  M.  Hashimoto  (Tohoku  J.  Exp,  Med., 
1935,  26,  419 — 432). — In  certain  diseases  significant 
changes  in  blood- cholesterol  (I)  are  observed.  No 
relation  exists  between  (I)  and  blood-urea  or  red-cell 
sedimentation  rates.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Interrelationship  of  vitamin-A  and  glycuronic 
acid  in  mucin  metabolism.  I.  A.  Manville 
(Science,  1937,  85,  44 — 45). — The  fundamental  cause 
of  ulcerative  and  erosive  changes  in  the  gastro¬ 
intestinal  mucosa  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  body  of  toxins  so  constituted  that  for  their 
detoxication  they  must  be  conjugated  with  glycuronic 
acid.  The  demands  for  detoxication  appear  to  take 
precedence  over  those  for  mucin  production. 

L.  S.  T. 

Growth  and  decay.  F.  Bernstein  (Cold  Spring 

Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2,  209 — 217). — A  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  growth  changes. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Genetics  of  abnormal  growth  in  guinea-pigs. 
S.  Wright  (Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2, 
137 — 147). — Specificity  in  gene  action  is  always  a 
chemical  specificity  and  is  probably  related  to  the 
production  of  enzymes  which  control  metabolism. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Body  build  factor  in  the  basal  metabolism  of 
boys.  M.  Molitch  (Amer.  J.  Die.  Children,  1935, 

50,  621 — 625). — No  relation  was  apparent  between 
body  build  and  02  absorption  in  boys  of  10 — IS  years. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Respiratory  metabolism  in  infancy.  XV, 
Daily  energy  requirements  of  normal  infants. 
S.  Z.  Levine,  T.  H.  McEachern,  M.  A.  Wheatley, 

E.  Mantles,  and  M.  D.  Kelley  (Amer.  J.  Dis. 
Children,  1935,  50,  596—620;  cf.  A.,  1932,  1293).— 
Data  for  children  aged  4 — 9  months  are  obtained. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Respiratory  metabolism  of  excised  brain 
tissue.  II.  Effects  of  drugs  on  brain  oxid¬ 
ations.  S.  B.  Worms  (Arch.  Neurol.  Psychiat., 
1935,  33,  1022 — 1029).- — Addition  of  glucose  and  Na 
lactate  to  fluid  used  for  immersion  stimulates  res¬ 
piration  in  excised  brain  and  spinal  cord  tissues. 
Narcotics  and  hypnotics  depress  the  R.Q.  Insulin 
lowers  02  consumption  by- brain  tissue. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  glucose  on  respiratory  exchange  of 
adrenalectomised  dogs.  A.  M.  Elizalde  (Rev. 
Soc.  Argentina  Biol,,  1935,  11,  125 — 132). — After 
bilateral  adrenalectomy  basal  metabolism  decreased 
by  30—40%  and  the  R.Q.  decreased  slightly.  In¬ 
travenous  injection  of  glucose  (I)  produced  more 
prolonged  hyperglycemia  than  in  normal  dogs. 
Ingestion  or  injection  of  (I)  caused  a  return  to  normal 
of  basal  metabolism  and  increased  the  R.Q. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Respiratory  metabolism  of  nerves  with 
blocked  conductivity.  S.  N.  Kaganovskaja  (Bio- 
chimia,  1936,  1,  479 — 484). — The  02  consumption  of 
frog  nerves  in  which  conductivity  has  been  reversibly 
abolished  by  immersion  in  isotonic  KC1  is  not  in¬ 
creased  by  electric  stimulation.  The  same  effect 
is  obtained  when  a  portion  of  nerve  between  the  elec¬ 
trodes  is  treated  with  KC1.  R.  T. 

Respiration  and  functional  activity.  W. 
Deutsch  and  H.  S.  Rater  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87, 
275 — 286). — Respiration  of  submaxillary  and  paro¬ 
tid  glands  in  vitro  is  increased  by  pilocarpine,  eserine, 
and  acetylcholine,  the  effect  being  inhibited  by 
atropine.  Secretin  increases  respiration  of  pancre¬ 
atic  tissue  and  loses  this  property  when  inactivated. 
Adrenaline  increases  respiration  only  in  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  gland  of  the  cat,  and  does  not  affect  either 
gland  of  the  dog  or  rabbit.  EtOH  extract  of  human 
saliva  does  not  increase  respiration  of  the  submax¬ 
illary  gland.  R.  N.  C. 

Oxygen  consumption  and  carbohydrate  meta¬ 
bolism  of  the  retractor  muscle  of  the  foot  of 

Mytilus  edulis.  D.  Glatster  and  M.  Kerly  (J. 
Physiol.,  1936, 87,56 — 66). — The  muscle- carbohydrate 
is  almost  exclusively  glycogen,  and  rises  in  winter; 
lactic  acid  (I)  is  low  in  the  resting  state.  02  con¬ 
sumption  in  sea-H20-P04'"  is  steady  at  12—25°, 
but  is  reduced  at  7-5°,  and  at  37°  it  is  increased  but 
decreases  after  3 — 4  hr.  It  is  of  the  same  order  in 
sea-H20-P04"'  at  pK  7-2  and  unbuffered  sea-HaO 
at  psl  84,  but  is  reduced  in  sea-H20-P04"'  at  pa 
6-6  or  P04"'  buffer  alone  at  any  pR.  It  is  unaffected 
by  glucose  (II)  or  (I),  but  is  generally  depressed  by 


CH2I*C02H  (HI).  (I)  production  is  low  and  irregular 

in  anaerobiosis ;  it  is  unaffected  by  (II),  and  inhibited 
by  (III),  NaF,  and  Na2S03.  Stimulation  to  fatigue 

increases  (I)  production,  which  is  inhibited  by  (II). 
(I)  production  in  summer  is  <  in  winter,  both  in 
anaerobiosis  and  after  stimulation.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  partial  salt  deficiency  on  cell  respir¬ 
ation.  H.  Frenkel  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  176 — 
187). — Omission  of  Ca,  K,  or  both  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  Ringer  solution  greatly  depressed  respiration 
in  various  animal  tissues.  The  effects  varied  with 
the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  tissue  and  were  different 
in  embryonic  and  mature  tissues.  Ba  was  an  almost 
perfect  substitute  for  Ca;  Sr  also  increased  respir¬ 
ation  but  Mg  inhibited  it.  M.  A.  B. 

Embryonic  biology.  I.  Anaerobiosis  in  petro- 
myzonts  and  anurous  amphibia.  A.  Spirito 
(Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936,  [vi],  23,  907—911).— 
The  retarding  effects  of  02  deprivation  and  of  O-OOlAf- 
KCN  on  development  are  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Respiration  and  system  of  respiratory  en¬ 
zymes  of  fatigued  muscle.  E.  T.  Soreni  and 
0.  P.  Tschepinoga  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936, 
9,  989 — 1004).: — The  02  intake  of  fatigued  rabbit 
muscle  is  15%  >  for  resting  muscle,  but  is  inhibited 
by  HCN  to  the  same  extent  in  both  cases.  The  flavin 
content  of  muscle  is  unaffected  by  fatigue.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  state  of  the  system  of  respir¬ 
atory  enzymes  of  muscle  is  independent  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  state  of  the  muscle.  R.  T. 

Influence  of  exercise  and  training  on  the 
redox  potential  of  muscle.  IV.  Redox  poten¬ 
tial  and  pa.  R.  Tschagovetz  (Ukrain.  Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  9,  1005 — 1016). — The  pn  of  rabbit  muscle 
extracts  (in  phosphate  buffer  at  pn  6-8)  remain  const, 
during  3  hr.  (in  vac.),  whilst  the  En  falls  to  a  const, 
val.,  after  which  pH  begins  to  diminish.  The  pm 
of  white,  but  not  of  red,  muscle  extract  or  pulp  rises 
after  fatigue,  whilst  training  leads  to  a  fall  in  pH 
in  both  red  and  white  muscle.  R.  T. 

Influence  of  C-avitaminosis  on  redox  pro¬ 
cesses  (studied  by  Thunberg’s  method)  in 
muscle,  after  fatigue  and  training.  M.  F.  Mere- 
shxnski  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9, 1017 — 1034). — 
The  velocity  of  decoloration  of  methylene-blue  (I) 
by  resting  is  >  by  fatigued  guinea-pig  muscle; 
the  effect  is  smaller  when  the  exercise  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  training.  The  decoloration  of  (I)  is  more 
rapid  with  resting  trained  than  with  untrained 
muscle.  Analogous  experiments  performed  on  scor¬ 
butic  animals  indicated  a  lowered  redox  potential 
in  all  cases.  R.  T. 

Effect  of  variation  in  the  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature  on  the  respiratory  quotient  and  the 
alkaline  reserve  of  the  tortoise.  L.  Dontchefe 
and  C.  Kayser  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
364 — 366). — If  the  external  temp,  is  lowered  to  5°, 
an  increase  in  the  alkaline  reserve  occurs.  The  val. 
for  C02  retained,  calc,  from  the  R.Q.,  is  <  that 
observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Non-carbohydrate  metabolism  in  connexion 
with  the  motility  of  mammalian  spermatozoa. 
I.  I.  Ivanov  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  245 — 254). — The 
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R.Q.  of  motile  sheep  spermatozoa  in  carbohydrate- 
free  media  is  0-78,  whilst  in  presence  of  glucose  it  is 
1-0.  The  existence  of  non-carbohydrate  sources  of 

energy  is  postulated.  R.  T. 

Significance  of  fumaric  acid  in  the  respiration 
of  animal  tissues.  TV.  I.  Banga  and  A.  Szent- 
Gyorgyi  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  245,  113—122; 
cf.  this  vol.,  59). — Extract  of  pigeon  breast  muscle 
contains  fumaric  dehydrogenase  (I)  which  converts 
fumaric  acid  (II)  into  oxalacetic  acid  (III),  exhibiting 
max.  activity  at  pn  7-4.  Activity  of  (I)  is  independent 
of  the  concn.  of  (II)  but  is  increased  by  addition  of 
codehydrogenase  and  P04"'.  (I)  accepts  H  also 
from  lactic,  glutamic  (IV),  and  succinic  (V)  acid, 
AcC02H,  (III),  and  hexose  diphosphate.  (Ill)  in¬ 
hibits  the  action  of  (I)  but  its  effect  is  counteracted  by 
adding  (IV).  Associated  with  (I)  is  an  enzyme  which 
causes  intense  02  uptake  in  presence  of  p-C6H4(NH2)2 
or  (V).  The  extract  also  contains  a  decarboxylase 
(VI)  which  converts  (III)  into  AcCOzH  and  C02. 
(VI)  is  most  active  at  pn  6 — 7.  With  low  (III) 
concns.  the  extent  of  decarboxylation  is  oc  the  (III) 
concn.  The  extent  of  conversion  of  (III)  into  an 
equilibrium  mixture  of  (II)  and  malic  acid  increases 
with  3?„,  reaching  max.  in  feebly  alkaline  conditions, 
and  is  independent  of  the  (III)  concn.  Production 
of  the  mixture  decreases  rapidly  with  time  whilst 
decarboxylation  continues.  W.  McC. 

Glutathione  concentration  and  hereditary  size. 
IV.  Effect  of  suckling.  H.  Goss  and  P.  W. 
Gregory  (J.  Exp.  Zool.,  1935,  71,  311—316;  cf. 
A.,  1935,  1424).— Vais,  were  higher  in  suckled  than 
in  fasted  rabbits,  50  hr.  after  birth.  No  differences 
in  ascorbic  acid  contents  were  found.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  diet  on  phosphorus  and  nitrogen 
compounds  of  muscle  in  fatigue.  II.  Meer  S. 
Mischkis  and  Maria  S.  Mischkis  (Ukrain.  Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  9,  1035—1053;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1521).— The 
phosphagen-  and  inorg.  P  contents  of  resting  and 
fatigued  (in  parentheses)  rat  muscle  are  0-0580  and 
0-375  (0-0413  and  0-473),  respectively,  on  a  mixed  diet, 
0-0953  and  0-360  (0-0402  and  0-478)  on  a  non-protein 
diet,  and  0-0505  and  0-369  (0-0402  and  0-456)  on  a 
meat  diet;  the  corresponding  vals.  for  phosphagen- 
and  total  creatine  are  0-242  and  2-26  (0-187  and  2-77), 
0-388  and  2-58  (0-171  and  2-90),  and  0-212  and  2-47 
(0-168  and  2-69),  for  N  content  13-6  (14-6),  14-2  (13-8), 
and  14-9  (13-4),  and  for  H20  content  75-5  (77-1), 
76  (77-6),  and  75-2  (75-6)  g.  per  100  g.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  phosphagen  content  is  highest  on 
a  protein-free  diet  in  resting  muscle,  whilst  fatigued 
muscles  have  the  same  val.  irrespective  of  diet. 

R.  T. 

Influence  of  acidic  and  basic  diets  on  the  lactic 
acid  content  of  muscle,  and  on  its  synthetic 
power  in  fatigue  and  training.  A.  V.  Paixauin 

and  L.  I.  Palladin  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9, 

969 — 987). — The  lactic  acid  content  of  fatigued  muscle 
increases  by  41  or  65%  above,  and  the  synthetic 
capacity  for  org.  P  compounds  falls  by  11  or  16% 
below,  the  resting  val.,  in  rabbits  maintained  for  15 
days  on  an  add  or  basic  diet,  respectively.  The 
synthetic  capacity  of  fatigued  muscle  is  unaffected 


by  previous  training  in  the  acid  diet  group,  but  is 

lowered  in  the  basic  group.  R.  T. 

Effect  of  natural  wines  on  composition  of 
urine  and  alkali  reserve  of  blood.  J.  H.  Fessler, 
E.  M.  Mrak,  W.  V.  Cruess,  and  J.  J.  Hayes  (Z. 

Unters.  Lebensm.,  1936,  72,  461 — 463). — The  daily 
ingestion  of  12  oz.  of  red  or  white  wine  had  no  per¬ 
ceptible  effect.  E.  G.  S. 

Excess  of  fats  in  the  ration  as  a  limiting 
factor  in  the  growth  of  rats.  R.  Lecoq  and  M. 
Aheinne  (Ann.  Ealsif.,  1936,  29,  539— 545).— The 
growth  of  rats  fed  exclusively  on  plain  or  milk 
chocolate  is  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  fat  content 
of  the  chocolate,  the  rats  appearing  to  suffer  from 
avitaminosis-B  even  when  yeast  is  added  to  the  diet. 
Cacao  butter  may  be  replaced  by  butter  fat  without 
affecting  the  growth  rate.  Improved  growth  results 
from  replacement  of  sucrose  or  lactose  by  maltose. 

E.  C.  S. 

Influence  of  diet  unbalanced  with  respect  to 
carbohydrate  on  the  composition  of  pigeon 
muscle.  R.  Lecoq  and  R.  Duffau  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  204,  449 — 451). — On  a  diet  with  66%  of  galac¬ 
tose,  which  leads  ultimately  to  death  in  “  poly¬ 
neuritic  ”  convulsions,  breast  muscle  shows  increases 
in  total  reducing  sugar,  lactic  acid,  P04"',  and  total 
acid-sol.  P  and  a  decrease  in  adenylpyrophosphoric 
acid.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Effects  of  feeding  stuffs  on  the  pancreatic 
function  of  calves.  N.  Popov,  E.  Scidiakova, 
and  V.  Kctznezova  (Fiziol.  Shur.,  1934,  17,  52 — 62; 
Bied.  Zentr.,  1935,  A,  6,  191).— Sunflower  silage 
increases  the  quantity  and  alkalinity  of  pancreatic 
juice.  Straw  foods  have  the  reverse  effects. 

A.  G.  P. 

Plant  extracts  in  the  nutrition  of  guinea-pigs 
and  rabbits.  A.  G.  Hogan  and  S.  R.  Johnson 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  217—221).— 
Rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  were  fed  on  a  basal  diet 
adequate  for  growth  but  insufficient  during  pregnancy 
and  lactation.  An  EtOH  extract  of  young  cereal 
grasses  (2%)  with  an  Et20  extract  of  dried  lucerne 
(1%)  formed  a  supplement  adequate  for-  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  pregnancy;  neither  separately  was 
sufficient.  P.  G.  M. 

Nutrient  value  of  tree  shoots.  P.  Rauschen- 
bach  (Arb.  Zootechn.  Inst.  Moscow,  1934,  1,  68 — 78 ; 
Bied.  Zentr.,  1935,  A,  6,  194 — 195). — Starch  equivs. 
and  digestibility  coeffs.  of  birch  twigs  are  determined 
in  trials  with  sheep.  The  food  val.  (notably  crude 
protein)  is  >  that  of  straw,  A.  G.  P. 

Consumption  of  different  starches  in  nutri¬ 
tional  tests  with  rats.  J.  A.  F.  Kok  and  J. 
Bouman  (Acta.  brev.  neerland.,  1935,  5,  111 — 115; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2583). — Wheat,  rice,  and  maize 
starches  in  amounts  to  provide  75%  of  the  ration 
were  satisfactorily  utilised  by  rats  and  growth  rates 
were  similar  for  the  three  varieties.  Similar  pro¬ 
portions  of  potato  starch  caused  early  death. 

A.  G.  P. 

Food  relations  of  Lyetus  powder-post  beetles, 
E.  A.  Parkin  (Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1936,  23,  369 — 400). 
— A  substance  sol.  in  H20  at  60°  is  necessary  for  the 
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normal  development  of  the  larvae.  Development  is 
prevented  by  absence  of  starch  (I).  Enzymes 
capable  of  hydrolysing  (I),  maltose,  sucrose,  lactose, 
and  protein  are  present  in  the  gut.  Sugar,  protein, 
and  (I)  are  necessary  food  constituents  for  the  larvae, 
which  may  be  reared  on  synthetic  media  in  the  absence 
of  wood.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  proteins  of  wheat  endosperm  on 
active  metabolism.  F.  W.  Raping  (Z.  Unters. 
Lebensm.,  1936,  72,  453 — 457). — The  proteins  of  the 
endosperm  have  approx,  the  same  effect  on  the 
urinary  quotient  as  has  casein,  but  after  prolonged 
feeding  the  quotient  falls.  E.  C.  S. 

Biological  differentiation  of  proteins  of  various 
parts  of  the  wheat  grain  by  means  of  the  urinary 
quotient  and  its  effect  on  active  metabolism  as 
compared  with  casein  and  ovalbumin.  H.  Jor¬ 
dan  (Z.  Unters.  Lebensm.,  1936,  72,  457 — 460). — 
The  proteins  of  the  embryo,  the  endosperm,  and  the 
bran  affect  the  urinary  quotient  in  rats  to  markedly 
different  extents.  As  compared  with  casein,  embryo- 
and  bran-  but  not  endosperm -protein  cause  a  smaller 
loss  of  urinary  N.  Urinary  C  is  decreased  only  by 
bran-protein.  E.  C.  S. 

Nutritive  protein  of  some  newly  developed 
soya  beans.  A.  A.  O’Kelly,  W.  Smith,  and  R.  C. 
Wilson,  jun.  (J.  Tenn.  Acad.  Sci.,  1935,  10,  175— 
178). — Substitution  of  soya-bean  meal  for  casein  in 
a  mixed  diet  produced  satisfactory  growth  in  rats. 
Live-wt.  increases  varied  with  the  variety  of  beans 
used.  Roasting  the  meal  at  150°  for  30  mm.  improved 
the  nutritive  val.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

"  Lipotropic  "  effect  of  dietary  protein.  C.  H. 
Best,  R.  Grant,  and  J.  H.  Ridout  (J.  Physiol., 
1936,  86,  337 — 342). — Casein  (I)  samples  containing 
insignificant  amounts  of  choline  (II)  prevent  fat 
accumulation  in  the  liver  when  fed  to  white  rats,  but 
gelatin  exerts  little  or  no  effect.  The  “  lipotropic  ” 
effects  of  (II)  and  an  unidentified  constituent  of  (I) 
cannot  be  differentiated.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  muscular  work  on  protein  meta¬ 
bolism  in  ruminants.  P.  V.  Ramiah  (Proc.  Soc. 
Biol.  Chem.  India.,  1937,  1,  6— 7).— In  ruminants, 
muscular  work  is  accompanied  by  protein  breakdown 
even  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  calorigenie 
material  available.  W.  0.  K. 

Dependence  of  the  action  of  supplementary 
administration  of  cystine  in  metabolism  during 
work  on  the  quality  of  the  nutrition  protein  and 
its  action  in  a  protein-free  diet.  H.  Kkohn  and 
W.  Barwolff  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  266—272).— 
Cystine  (I)  added  to  a  diet  containing  caseinogen  as 
the  nutritive  protein  does  not  affect  the  urinary 
C  :  N  quotient  but  leads  to  an  increase  of  the  vacate 
O  :  N  ratio ;  when  added  to  a  diet  containing  lentil 
meal  or  potato  protein  it  leads  to  an  increase  of  both 
ratios.  The  decrease  in  wt.  of  rats  on  a  protein-free 
but  calorifically  sufficient  and  otherwise  complete 
diet  cannot  be  avoided  by  addition  of  (I)  to  the  diet 
P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  the  quality  of  different  proteins  on 
the  oxidational  level  in  intermediate  metabol¬ 
ism.  H.  Ewald  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  273— 


275). — A  table  summarises  the  considerable  changes  of 
rat  urinary  C  :  N  and  vacate  O  :  N  ratios  with  change 
of  the  relative  amounts  of  oatmeal  and  edestin  in  the 
diet.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  high  environmental  temperature  on 

cerebral  nitrogen  metabolism.  S.  E.  Epf.lbaum 
and  Maria  S.  Mischkis  (Ukrain.  Chem.  J.,  1936, 
9,  1055 — 1067). — The  total  N  content  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  mid-brain,  and  cerebellum  of  rabbits  main¬ 
tained  at  40°  for  3  hr.  is  slightly  <,  and  the  non- 
protein-N  slightly  >,  those  of  control  animals. 

R.  T. 

Metabolism  of  sulphur.  XXIV.  Metabolism 
of  taurine,  cysteic  acid,  cystine,  and  peptides 
containing  these  amino-acids.  F.  R.  Whits, 

H.  B.  Lewis,  and  J.  White  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 

117,  663 — 671). — Glyeyltaurine  (but  not  glycyl- 
cysteic  acid)  is  hydrolysed  by  liver  and  kidney 
extracts  (pig,  rabbit).  Peptides  containing  glycine 
and  cystine  are  hydrolysed  by  enzymes  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  and  the  excretion  of  extra  S  after  their 
oral  or  parenteral  administration  is  similar  to  that 
following  administration  of  the  free  sulphonic  acids 
(I).  The  intestinal  flora  play  a  definite  part  in  the 
metabolism  of  (I).  P.  G.  M. 

Sulphur  metabolism  in  cystinuria.  J.  C. 
Andrews  and  A.  Randall  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935, 
14,  517 — 524). — The  cystine  (I)  output  is  unchanged 
by  administration  of  NaHC03  or  Na  citrate  although 
daily  dosage  with  alkali  prevents  deposition  of  (I) 
calculi.  Glycine  and  glutamic  acid  given  in  equal 
amounts  do  not  affect  excretion  of  (I).  Oral  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Z-(I)  is  followed  by  nearly  complete 
oxidation  of  (I)-S.  Oxidation  of  dl-(I)  was  less 
efficient.  Cysteic  acid  is  not  oxidised  by  the  normal 
or  cystinurio  organism.  Administration  of  di¬ 
methionine  caused  no  significant  increase  in  (I) 
excretion,  no  excretion  of  homocystine,  but  slight 
excretion  of  methionine.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Transformation  of  adenosinetriphosphoric 
acid  in  muscle.  D.  L.  Ferdmann  and  0.  Fein- 
schmxdt  [with  M.  T.  Dmitreneo]  (Biochimia,  1936, 

I,  183 — 200). — Fatigue  in  isolated  muscles  or  in  the 

intact  frog  is  associated  with  liberation  of  H4P207 
from  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid,  and  of  H3P04  from 
phosphocreatine;  the  reverse  changes  take  place  during 
rest.  Fatigued  muscle  contains  appreciable  amounts 
of  adenylic  acid,  indicating  that  deamination  to  in- 
osic  acid  does  not  take  place  immediately.  Inosine- 
triphosphoric  acid  is  not  formed  at  any  stage  of  the 
process  of  muscular  activity.  R.  T. 

Effect  of  diets  low  in  choline.  C.  H.  Best, 
M.  E.  H.  Mawson,  E.  W.  McHenry,  and  J.  H. 
Ridout  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  315 — 322). — Diets 
low  in  choline  (I)  cause  extensive  deposition  of 
neutral  fat  in  the  livers  of  white  rats,  the  accumulation 
being  greater  when  there  is  much  fat  in  the  diet. 
Cholesteryl  esters  are  also  slightly  increased.  Addition 
of  <3  mg.  of  (I)  daily  to  the  diet  inhibits  fat  de¬ 
position.  With  fat-rich  diets  (I)  favours  the  rate  of 
gain  of  body-wt.  and  general  physiological  condition 
of  the  animals.  R.  N.  C. 
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Utilisation  of  Z-carnosine  by  animals  on  a 
histidine-deficient  diet.  V.  du  Vigheaud,  R.  H. 
Sifferd,  and  G.  W.  Irving,  jun.  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  117,  589 — 597). — Carnosine  (I),  administered 
orally  or  subcutaneously  to  rats  on  a  histidine  (II)- 
free  diet,  promotes  normal  growth.  Metabolism  of 
(I)  probably  involves  hydrolysis  with  liberation  of  (II). 

E.  A.  A. 

Metabolic  studies  in  phenylketonuria.  L.  Pen¬ 
rose  and  J.  H.  Quastel  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
266 — 274). — In  a  case  of  phenylketonuria,  1 — 1-5  g. 
of  phenylpyruvic  acid  (I)  was  excreted  in  24  hr., 
representing  the  incomplete  metabolism  of  at  least 
half  of  the  phenylalanine  in  the  daily  protein  intake. 
A  rapid  method  for  determination  of  (I)  in  urine  is 
described.  The  effect  of  feeding  alanine  (II),  tyrosine 

(III) ,  dl-  (IV),  l-  (V),  and  d-phenylalanine  (VI),  and 
(I)  to  normal  and  phenylketonuric  patients  on  the 
rate  of  excretion  of  (I)  was  investigated.  In  phenyl- 
ketonurics,  excretion  of  (I)  is  increased  by  feeding 

(IV) ,  (V),  or  (VI)  to  an  equal  extent.  In  normal 
cases,  ingestion  of  (V)  does  not,  but  of  (IV)  and  (VI) 
does,  lead  to  a  slightly  increased  excretion  of  (I). 
In  phenylketonurics,  the  ratio  of  (I) /urea  excreted 
is  approx,  const,  and  is  increased  by  feeding  (IV) 
but  not  by  feeding  (II)  or  (III) ;  (III)  appears  to  cause 
a  slightly  increased  excretion  of  (I)  but  is  for  the  most 
part  normally  metabolised.  Feeding  (I)  causes  a 
greater  excretion  of  (I)  in  phenylketonurics  than  in 
control  patients.  The  metabolic  disturbance  in 
phenylketonurics  is  due  largely  to  a  decreased  rate 
of  oxidation  of  the  CeHG  ring  in  (I).  P.  W.  C. 

Fission  products  of  glutathione  in  living 
tissues  and  the  relation  of  glutathione  to  proteo¬ 
lytic  degradation  in  the  spread  of  cancerous 
swellings.  A.  Rosenbohm  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289, 
279 — 287). — The  degradation  of  glutathione  (I)  into 
SH-containing  dipeptides  was  investigated  in  tissue 
pulp  in  terms  of  change  of  total  reduction  time  and  of 
colorimetrically  determined  SH  val.  (I)  of  kidney 
tissue  is  converted  into  glutamylcysteine  and  of  other 
tissues  into  cysteinylglycine.  When  organ  pulp  is  left 
in  contact  with  dil.  lactic  acid,  reduction  times  and 
SH  vals.  are  increased.  The  former  increase  is  due 
in  part  to  degradation  by  cathepsin  of  protein  with 
liberation  of  combined  (I).  Such  proteolysis  is  much 
less  in  normal  than  in  Jensen  rat  sarcoma  tissue. 

P.  W.  C. 

Metabolism  of  glyoxaline.  II.  Comparative 
glyoxalinuria  of  carnivorous,  herbivorous,  and 
omnivorous  animals.  P.  Lelu  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
biol.,  1936,  18,  1871 — 1884). — Urinary  excretion  of 
glyoxaline  in  herbivorous  (rabbit,  sheep)  is  that  in 
omnivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  (pig,  dog,  rat) 
(cf.  A.,  1935,  389).  P.  W.  C. 

Relation  of  glycine  and  serine  to  growth. 
R.  H.  McCoy  and  W.  C.  Rose  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
117,  581 — 588). — Neither  glycine  nor  serine  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  normal  growth  of  rats. 

E.  A.  A. 

Oxidation  of  aliphatic  amines  by  brain  and 
other  tissues.  C.  E.  M.  Pugh  and  J.  H.  Quastel 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  286 — 291 ). — Sliced  brain 
(guinea-pig,  rat)  cortex  and  rat’s  liver  scarcely  attack 


NH^Ie,  NBLjEt,  and  NH2Pr  but  deaminate  butyl-, 
amyl-,  woamyl-  (I),  and  heptyl-aminc.  Guinea- 
pig’s  liver  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  kidney  deaminate 
NH2Bu  (AcC02H  being  produced  by  the  liver) 

but  scarcely  attack  NH2Pr.  Extracts  of  brain, 
liver,  and  kidney  (not  rat’s  kidney)  deaminate 
amines.  The  respiration  of  brain  cortex  (in  presence 

of  glucose)  is  decreased  by  the  higher  amines  but  that 
of  liver  is  increased  by  amines  -which  undergo  oxid¬ 
ation.  Products  of  deamination  of  (I)  by  brain 
and  liver  are  iso  amyl  alcohol  ( ?)  and  a  substance 
which  yields  a  2  : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazone.  The 
system  which  deaminates  amines  is  distinct  from  that 
which  oxidises  NH2-acids.  W.  McC. 

Formation  of  ammonia  in  the  brain  of  hiber¬ 
nating  animals.  0.  Feinschmidt  (Biochimia, 
1936,  1,  450 — 456). — The  total  purine-N  of  cerebral 
tissue  of  ground  squirrels  is  25—32  mg.  per  100  g., 
of  which  24 — 34%  is  present  in  nucleosides  and  free 
purines,  and  the  rest  in  nucleotides.  During  hibern¬ 
ation  practically  the  entire  nucleotide  content  is 
represented  by  adenylic  acid,  the  content  of  which 
falls  abruptly,  with  liberation  of  NH3,  immediately 
after  awakening  from  the  winter  sleep,  and  then  rises 
gradually  to  the  original  winter  level.  Adenosine- 
triphosphoric  acid  is  absent  at  all  stages.  R.  T. 

Utilisation  of  amino-acids  and  fat  by  the 
mammalian  heart.  E.  W.  H.  Cruickshank  and 
G.  S.  McClure  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  1—14).— 
The  heart  cannot  utilise  naturally-  or  non-naturally- 
occurring  NHj-acids  (I)  in  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the 
circulating  blood.  Insulin  (II)  does  not  affect  (I) 
utilisation.  In  strictly  aglycsemic  conditions  the 
heart  with  R.Q.  0-7  utilises  only  fat,  which  it  appar¬ 
ently  oxidises  directly;  cardiac  glycogen  is  reduced 
by  30%  in  3  hr.  without  (H),  but  is  not  utilised  in 
its  presence.  R.  N.  C. 

Lipin  metabolism  of  birds.  C.  Taelazis  and 
E.  Dimitropoulos  (Ann.  M4d.  vet.,  1933,  78,  462— 
468;  Bied.  Zentr.,  1935,  A,  6,  182). — Resorbed  fat 
expressed  as  %  of  ingested  fat  is  characteristic  for 
every  fatty  food.  Data  are  given.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  paprika  on  metabolism  of  fat.  K. 
Horvath  (Orvosi  Het.,  1935,  79,  850 — 852). — The 
blood-fat  curve  reached  max.  3 — 7  hr.  after  ingestion 
of  100  g.  of  lard.  When  paprika  was  fed  with  lard 
max.  vals.  were  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lower 
but  the  increase  began  earlier  and  was  maintained 
for  a  longer  period.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  cholesterol  and  choline  on  liver-fat. 
0.  H.  Best  and  J.  H.  Ridout  (J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
86,  343 — 352). — Choline  (I)  added  to  the  diet  of  rats 
with  fatty  livers  induced  by  cholesterol  (II)  causes 
a  fall  in  liver-glycerides  (III)  and  cholesteryl  esters 
(IV)  if  a  relatively  small  daily  dose  of  (II)  is  given, 
but  if  larger  amounts  of  (II)  arc  given,  (IV)  may  show 
a  temporary  rise.  (Ill)  fall  while  (IV)  are  increasing, 
even  when  (I)  ib  not  given.  When  (II)  feeding  is 
discontinued,  (I)  accelerates  the  fall  of  (IV).  The 
effect  of  (I)  on  (III)  apparently  precedes  that  on 
(IV),  but  large  quantities  of  (III)  may  still  be  present 
in  the  liver  when  the  action  on  (IV)  has  become 
demonstrable.  R.  N.  C. 
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Origin  of  cholesterol  in  the  animal  organism. 

M.  Vanghelovici  and  F.  Parhon  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim. 
Romania,  1936,  18,  107 — 115). — Perfusion  in  vivo 
of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  spleen  of  dogs  with  squalene 
or,  to  a  smaller  extent,  oleic  acid,  but  not  with 
squalene  hexaekloride,  increases  the  cholesterol 
content.  Sterols  are  formed  in  animal  organisms  from 
long- chain,  preferably  unsaturated,  compounds. 

R.  S.  C. 

Formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  of  anaesthet¬ 
ised  cats  :  specific  dynamic  action.  C.  Reid  (J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  87,  113 — 120). — Formation  of  liver- 
glycogen  (I)  occurs  when  glucose,  lactic  acid,  glycerol, 
or  alanine  is  infused  slowly  into  a  cat’s  vein.  (I) 
is  not  increased  during  infusion  of  EtCOaH,  glutamic 
or  aspartic  acid,  and  is  reduced  by  infusion  of  glycine. 
Chloralose  anaesthesia  does  not  prevent  (I)  formation. 
The  increase  in  protein  metabolism  (lowering  of  S04" 
excretion)  and  (I)  formation  by  NH2-acids  cannot  be 
correlated.  “  R.  N.  C. 

Breakdown  of  glycogen  by  the  glycogenase  of 
heart-muscle.  L.  B.  Winter  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  236 — 239). — The  end  product  of  the  action  of  a 
glycerol  extract  of  heart-muscle  on  glycogen  was  shown 
from  its  m.p.,  reducing  power,  a,  and  phenylosazone 
to  be  chiefly  glucose.  A  small  amount  of  a  second 
osazone  was  probably  that  of  a  trisaccharide  but  no 
intermediate  formation  of  disaccharide  could  be  de¬ 
tected.  P.  W.  C. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  I.  Autolytic  formation  of  acetaldehyde 
from  monosaccharides  by  brain  tissue.  S.  V. 
Fomin  and  P.  M.  Gutnitzkaja  (Ukrain.  Biochem. 
J.,  1936,  9,  1069 — 1084).— In-vitro  production  of 
MeCHO  by  brain  tissue  from  added  carbohydrates 
is  considerable  in  the  cases  of  glucose  and  fructose, 
small  in  that  of  galactose,  and  absent  in  that  of  man¬ 
nose.  R.  T. 

Metabolism  of  d-xylulose.  H.  W.  Larson, 

N.  R.  Blatherwick,  P.  J.  Bradshaw,  M.  E.  Ewing, 

and  S  D  Sawyer  (J,  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  719— 
725). — d-Xylulose  fed  to  rats  increased  liver-glycogen 
and,  given  subcutaneously  or  intraperitoneally, 
produced  a  slight  increase  in  liver-  and  a  significant 
decrease  in  muscle-glycogen.  No  changes  were  ob¬ 
served  in  liver-  and  muscle-lactic  acid  nor  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  fermentable  and  non- fermentable  reducing 
substances  of  liver,  muscle,  and  kidneys  when  the 
sugar  was  fed  or  injected.  P.  W.  C. 

Phloridzin.  VII.  Effect  on  absorption  of 
carbohydrates  from  the  small  intestine.  T. 
Yoshikawa.  VIII.  Effect  on  sugar  excretion 

in  rabbits.  It.  Kurihara  (Sei-i-Itwai  Med.  J., 
1935,  54,  No.  2,  75—103,  No.  3,  51— 61).— VII. 
The  order  of  absorption  of  monosaccharides  from  jej¬ 
unum  loop  of  normal  rabbits  is :  galactose,  glucose, 

mannose,  xylose,  arabinose,  fructose.  Retardation 
of  absorption  of  glucose  by  phloridzin  (I)  is  >  that 
of  fructose.  H,0,  NaCl,  and  urea  are  unaffected. 
0-05%  aq.  NaF  inhibits  absorption  of  NaCl  but  not 
that  of  sugar ;  simultaneous  use  of  (I)  under  these 
conditions  does  not  affect  sugar  absorption. 


VIII.  (I)  lowers  the  renal  threshold  for  parenter- 

ally  administered  glucose  and  sucrose. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Limiting  rate  of  assimilation  of  glucose  intro¬ 
duced  intravenously  at  constant  speed  in  the 
resting  dog.  M.  Wierzuchowski  (J.  Physiol., 
1936,  87,  311 — 335). — The  glycosuria  curve  shows  a 
max.  in  the  first  3  hr.  of  infusion,  becoming  almost 
linear  and  rising  slightly  in  the  second  3  hr.  Above 
a  rate  of  5  g.  per  kg.  per  hr.  the  max.  becomes  only  a 
delayed  increase,  whilst  at  9  g.  glycosuria  falls  after 
reaching  a  max.  in  the  5th  hr.  The  %  of  glucose 
(I)  assimilated  falls  linearly  as  the  rate  of  infusion 
rises.  As  the  rate  of  infusion  is  increased,  the  %  of  the 
increment  that  is  utilised  falls,  until  at  rates  >7  g. 
each  additional  g.  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  in  the 
urine.  The  diuresis  curves  resemble  the  glycosuria 
curves  in  showing  max.  in  the  first  3  hr.,  which, 
however,  become  more  prominent  as  the  rate  in¬ 
creases;  they  rise  in  the  second  3  hr.,  except  that  at 
8  g,  which  falls.  The  %  of  diuresis  due  to  glycosuria 
is  approx,  const.  The  mean  increases  of  diuresis  over 
basal  rate  and  glycosuria  with  the  rate  of  infusion  are 
approx,  linear.  The  blood-(I)  curves  show  max. 
in  the  first  hr.  up  to  5  g.,  and  afterwards  become 
flat  for  the  second  3  hr. ;  above  5  g.  the  max.  dis¬ 
appears  and  the  curves  become  steadily  steeper  and 
straighter.  The  mean  blood-(I)-rato  of  infusion 
curve  is  a  parabola.  The  %  of  the  total  (I)  injected 
that  remains  in  the  organism  after  infusion  rises  with 
the  rate  of  infusion,  whilst  the  %  of  this  that  is 
assimilated  falls,  both  curves  being  linear.  The 
assimilation  rate  incroases  rapidly  with  the  rate  of 
infusion  to  reach  an  approx,  steady  max.  at  4 — 5  g. 
Dilution  of  the  blood  increases  in  the  first  hr.,  the 
rise  being  more  intense  -with  high  rate  of  infusion, 
and  then  falls  steadily,  except  at  8 — 9  g.  when  a 
second  rise  occurs  in  4  hr.  The  glycosuria  ratio — 
increase  in  rate  of  glycosuria/(I)  increase — increases 
with  the  rate  to  a  max.  at  4  g.  and  then  falls,  both 
branches  of  the  curve  being  linear.  The  “  incremental 
glycosuric  ratio  ” — increment  of  glycosuria  per  g. 
increase  of  (I)  supply/corresponding  (I)  increase — is 
const,  for  all  rates  of  infusion.  R.  N.  C. 

Deuterium  as  an  indicator  in  the  study  of 
intermediary  metabolism.  VIII.  Hydrogen¬ 
ation  of  fatty  acids  in  the  animal  organism.  D. 
Rittenberg  and  R.  Schoenheimer  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937, 117,  485 — 490 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1547).— Following 
the  feeding  of  D-containing  unsaturated  fatty  acids, 
the  corresponding  D-containing  saturated  acids  can  be 
isolated  from  mice,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  saturation 
and  desaturation  of  fatty  acids  in  the  organism  is  a 
reversible  process.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Metabolism  of  dicarboxylic  acids.  K.  Bern- 
hard  and  M.  Andreae  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  245, 
103—106;  cf.  Flachentrager  el  al,  A.,  1936,  510). — 
Orally  administered  adipic  and  succinic  acids  are 
almost  completely  and  sebaeie  and  suberic  acids  very 
incompletely  oxidised  in  the  body.  W.  MoC. 

Modification  of  the  ratio  between  anaerobic 
glycogenolysis  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 
R.  Lippmann  and  J.  Wajzer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
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Biol.,  1937,  124,  538 — 539). — Production  of  lactic 
acid  in  frog’s  muscle  is  increased  by  K*  and  decreased 
by  P04"'  or  an  increase  in  acidity,  glycogenolysis 

not  being  affected  in  the  latter  case.  H.  G.  R. 

Significance  of  liver  in  the  metabolism  of 
lactic  acid.  I.  Ohashi  (Japan.  J.  Gastroenterol., 
1935,  7,  88 — 103). — Normal  livers  perfused  with 
lactic  acid  (I)  split  the  d-  more  readily  than  the 
di-form.  Impaired  livers  (e.g,,  %vith  CHC13)  show 
decreased  utilisation  of  (I).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Certain  metabolites  and  related  compounds 
as  precursors  of  endogenous  citric  acid.  J.  M. 
Obten  and  A.  H.  Smith  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117, 
555 — 567). — Of  22  substances  intravenously  injected 
into  dogs,  several,  including  NaHC03  and  NaOAc, 
produce  small  increases  in  urinary  excretion  of  citric 
acid  (I)  (“  alkali  effect  ”),  but  Na2  malonate, 
succinate,  fumarate,  malate,  and  maleato  increase 
(I)  excretion  30 — 120  times.  Moderate  increases 
in  urinary  pu  are  also .  observed  with  both  types  of 
injected  substance.  The  excreted  (I)  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  substances  injected.  F.  A.  A. 

Effects  of  hydroxymalonate  on  the  metabolism 
of  brain.  M.  Jowett  and  J.  II.  Quastel  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  275— 281).— Added  Na  hydroxy¬ 
malonate  (I)  restricts  the  oxidation  of  lactic  acid  (II) 
by  slices  of  rat’s  and  guinea-pig’s  brain  more  than  it 
restricts  that  of  glucose  (III)  and  scarcely  restricts 
that  of  AcC02H  (IV) ;  at  least  part  of  the  (III)  of 
brain  is  therefore  degraded  by  a  process  in  which  (II) 
is  not  an  intermediary.  (I)  also  inhibits  anaerobic 
decomp,  of  (IV)  by  brain  and  anaerobic  glycolysis  in 
brain  in  presence  or  absence  of  (IV).  The  respiration 
of  brain  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  a-glycero- 
phosphate  is  not  increased  by  addition  of  phospho- 
lycerate.  The  red  colour  produced  on  dissolving  the 

:  4-dinitrophenylhydrazone  in  aq.  alkali  affords  a 
method  of  determining  (IV).  W.  McC. 

Brain  metabolism.  II.  Production  of  suc¬ 
cinic  acid.  H.  Weil-Malherbe  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31, 299 — 312 ;  of.  A.,  1936,  631). — Stable  standardised 
sp.  succinic  dehydrogenase  (I),  prepared  from  ox  heart 
by  a  method  described,  is  used  for  the  determination 
of  succinic  acid  (II).  (1)  contains  enzymes  which 

dehydrogenate  d(  —  )-glutamic  acid,  a-glycerophos- 
phate,  and  Z-a-hydroxyglutaric  acid  but  in  relatively 
much  smaller  amounts.  Malonic  acid  (III),  a- 
ketoglutaric  acid  (IV),  pyocyanine,  and  phenosaf- 
ranine  inhibit  the  action  of  (I),  (IV)  specifically 
restricting  the  action  by  about  50%.  Anaerobic 
production  of  (II)  from  AcCO^  and  (IV)  occurs  in 
sliced  and  minced  brain,  and  aerobic  production  from 
AcCO,H,  (IV),  and  (occasionally)  AcOH  in  minced 
brain  containing  added  (III).  Addition  of  (III) 
does  not  cause  accumulation  of  (II)  in  sliced  brain  and 
causes  accumulation  in  minced  brain  only  when 
(III)  is  used  in  certain  concns.  Minced  brain  produces 
small  amounts  of  a  volatile  acid,  probably  AcOH, 
from  AcC02H.  W.  McC. 

Influence  of  bone  marrow  on  contents  of 
inorganic  salts  in  blood  and  urine  in  splen- 
ectomised  rabbits.  H.  Kaheko  (Sei-i-Kwai  Med. 
J.,  1935,  54,  No.  3,  42 — 50). — Inorg.  salt  metabolism 


modified  by  splenectomy  is  compensated  by  ad¬ 
ministration  of  bone  marrow.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Metabolism  of  inorganic  salts  and  water  in 
bepatic  disturbances.  III.  (i)  Metabolism  of 
inorganic  salts,  (iii)  Perfusion  of  extirpated 
liver.  IV.  (ii)  Metabolism  of  water.  H.  Sra- 
gemi  (Japan.  J.  Gastroenterol.,  1935,  7,  104 — 110, 
111—114;  cf.  A.,  1936,-  1141).— III.  Rabbit  livers, 
injured  with  CC14  and  then  perfused  with  CaCl2, 
MgCl2,  KC1,  and  NaCl,  fixed  subnormal  amounts  of 
cations  in  each  case. 

IV.  Liver  damage  increases  the  amount  of  H20  in 
liver,  kidneys,  intestine,  and  bram.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Chlorine  content  of  the  albino  rat  in  relation 
to  age.  A.  Salvatori  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936, 
[vi],  24,  93 — 97). — Total  Cl  (determined  after  in¬ 
cineration  with  alkali)  in  albino  rats  fed  on  mixed  diet 
after  weaning  falls  by  about  one  third  in  the  first 
month,  and  then  slowly  until  Cl  (expressed  as  NaCl)  — • 
about  0-2%  of  body-wt.  E.  W.  W. 

Maternal  transference  of  fluorine.  M.  M. 
Murray  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87,  388 — 393). — Litters 
from  pregnant  rats  fed  with  0-05%  of  NaF  acquire 
significant  amounts  of  F.  F  is  also  transmitted  to 
young  rats  suckled  by  mothers  receiving  NaF. 
Mottling  of  temporary  teeth  in  man  probably  results 
from  maternal  fluorosis,  and  in  places  where  the 
H20  supply  contains  F  it  reaches  human  milk  in 
quantities  that  are  effective  biologically  although 
chemically  and  spectroscopically  undetectable. 

R.  N.  C. 

Rat  incisor  as  index  of  calcium  metabolism. 
I.  Schoub  (J.  Amer.  Coll.  Dentists,  1934,  1,  49).  - 
Calcification  occurs  during  the  action  of  an  excessive 
dose  of  ergosterol,  of  multiple  injections  of  parathy¬ 
roid  hormone,  and  of  injected  NaF.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Absorption  of  iron  by  ileum-fistula  dogs. 
A.  SOHEtrsTERT  and  J.  Bruggemann  (Ber.  Verh. 
Sachs.  Akad.  Wiss.  math-phys.  Kl.,  1935,  87,  171 — 
178 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2387). — Reduced  Fe 
which  is  readily  transformed  into  Fe11  salts  is  more 
easily  resorbed  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  than  is 
colloidal  Fe(OH)3,  Fo  saccharate,  or  Fe-albumin 
preps.  A.  G.  P. 

Egg  yolk  and  bran  as  sources  of  iron  in  the 
human  dietary.  E.  McC.  Vahlteich,  E.  H.  Fuh- 
hell,  G.  MacLeod,  and  M.  S.  Rose  (J.  Amer. 
Dietet.  Assoc.,  1935,  11,  331 — 334). — Egg  yolk  and 
bran  were  equally  efficient  as  sources  of  Fe  for  young 
women.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Biological  significance  of  manganese.  F.  Mar- 
zetti  (Rass.  Clin.  Terap.  Sci.,  1935,  34,  271 — 285 ; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1909). — Mn  is  resorbed  in  the 
animal  organism  and  takes  part  in  metabolic  processes 
although  the  amounts  ingested  and  eliminated  may 
he  equal.  A.  G.  P. 

Secretion  of  calcium  carbonate  by  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  Venus  mercenaria.  L.  P.  Ducal  and 
L.  Irving  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  526 — 
528). — During  cessation  of  normal  respiration,  secre¬ 
tion  of  CaC03  into  the  fluid  in  the  mantle  cavity 
neutralises  the  acids  produced  by  metabolism. 

H.  G.  R. 
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Renal  elimination  of  phenol-red  in  the  dog. 
H.  L.  Sheehan  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87,  237—253). 

R.  N.  C. 

Elimination  of  phenol  by  animals  receiving 
autoclaved  food.  W.  Duce  (Biochim.  Terap. 
sperim.,  1933,  20,  81—93;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
2765). — With  an  autoclaved  diet  28 — 35%  of  sub¬ 
cutaneously  administered  PhOH  appeared  in  urine 
in  a  combined  form.  With  normal  food  44 — 55% 
was  eliminated  in  this  form.  A.  G.  P. 

Conjugation  of  phenol  [by  tissues].  G.  Barac 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  264—266).— 
This  is  not  an  exclusive  function  of  tho  liver  but  is 
possessed  by  other  tissues  to  a  similar  degree. 

H.  G.  R. 

Mercapturic  acid  synthesis  in  animals.  II. 
Role  of  bile  in  absorption  and  detoxication  of 
bromobenzene  and  naphthalene  in  the  dog. 
J.  A.  Stekol  and  F.  C.  Mann  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
117,  619 — 627). — The  presence  of  a  biliary  fistula 
does  not  affect  the  synthesis  of  p-bromophenyl-  and 
1-a-naphthyl-mercapturic  acids,  although  the  biliary 
output  of  taurocholic  acid  is  diminished,  probably 
owing  to  liver  injury  rather  than  removal  of  cystine 
for  detoxication.  P.  G.  M. 

Transformation  of  dehydrodeoxycholic  acid 
into  a-  and  p-3-hydroxy-12-ketocholanic  acid  in 
the  organism  of  the  toad.— See  A.,  II,  150. 

Chemical  and  physical  basis  of  pharmaco¬ 
logical  action.  A.  J.  Clark,  W.  Straub,  R.  A. 
Peters,  J.  H.  Quastel,  H.  R.  Ing,  J.  H.  Gadbum, 
W.  Yorke,  and  J.  F.  Danielli  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1937,  B,  121,  580 — 609). — A  discussion.  F.  0.  H. 


Emission  of  a  radiation  by  the  eggs  of  Disco~ 
glossus  during  development.  M.  M.  R.  Levy 
and  R.  Audubert  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  25—31).— 
The  radiation  has  X  2000 — 2500  A.  and  its  intensity 
J8 approx,  the  same  as  that  of  Hg  radiation  of  2537  A. 
The  magnitude  for  25  eggs  is  10-8— 10-9  erg-sec. 
per  sq.  cm.  or  100 — 1000  photons  per  sec.  per  sq. 
cm-  •  M.  A.  B. 


Effects  of  X-irradiation  on  cell  growth  and 
structure.  G.  L.  Clark  (Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Symp.,  1934,  2,  249— 263).— Effects  on  bacterial 
cells  and  on  animal  tissues  are  discussed.  Catabolic 
changes  produced  by  X-rays  and  by  cancer  growth 
are  considered.  Oh.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemical-physical  foundation  of  biological 
activities  of  X-rays.  H,  Fricke  (Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2,  241— 248).— Changes  effected 
in  cellular  substances  are  discussed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 


Effect  of  X-rays  on  the  anterior  pituitary. 
,  ,  (Pozn.  Towarz.  przyj.  Nauk  Prace  Komis. 

5>  No.  1,  1—134;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
E3S0).  ikree  stages  of  tissue  injury  are  described. 
In  women,  but  not  in  rabbits,  a  positive  hormone-A 
test  was  obtained  after  irradiation  of  the  pituitary. 


Physicochemical  basis  of  biological  radiations. 

Spring  Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2,  226— 

—Weak  ultra-violet  radiations  (X  <2650 A) 
emitted  during  certain  chemical  reactions  increase 


the  growth  rate  of  onion  root  tips,  bacteria,  and  yeasts. 
In  senility  and  carcinoma  human  blood  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  radiations.  Curative  effects  of  the  rays 
are  considered.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Biological  action  of  sound  of  high  pitch.  F. 
Forster  and  A.  Holste  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  11 — 
12). — Ultra-short  waves  decrease  the  amplitude  and 
increase  the  rate  of  the  cold-blooded  heart  as  a  result 
of  an  unknown  action  on  the  cells.  The  effect  is  not 
entirely  reversible  and  is  therefore  not  thermal. 
The  influence  on  B.  coli  is  variable.  J.  L.  D. 

Release  of  acetylcholine  at  voluntary  motor 
nerve-endings.  H.  H.  Dale,  W.  Feldberg,  and 
M.  Vogt  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  353— 380).— Acetyl¬ 
choline  is  liberated  from  a  perfused  voluntary  muscle 
by  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerve  fibres,  and  by  direct 
stimulation  from  a  normal  or  autonomically 
denervated  muscle,  but  not  from  a  completely 
denervated  muscle.  Liberation  from  perfused  muscle 
is  not  inhibited  by  curarine,  but  it  is  inhibited  by 
exhaustion  of  the  motor  nerve  fibres  by  repeated 
stimulation.  R.  N.  C. 

One-way  permeability.  I.  Is  frog  skin  per¬ 
meable  to  water  in  one  direction  only?  D.  L. 
Rubinstein  and  T.  Miskinova  (Protoplasma,  1936, 
25,  56 — 68). — Accurate  measurements  with  the 
differential  osmometer  gave  no  indication  of  a 
physiological  one-way  permeability  of  frog  skin  to 
Hj,0.  Movement  of  H20  through  the  skin  followed 
the  ordinary  laws  of  osmosis.  M.  A.  B. 

Permeability  of  cells  of  tissues  grown  in  vitro. 
H.  Grossfeld  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936,  [vi],  23, 
904 — 906). — NH3  penetrates  into  the  cells  slowly, 
NaHC03  more  slowly,  and  NaOH  and  KOH  not  at 
all.  NH,C1  and  Na3P04  penetrate  (and  then  rapidly) 
only  in  absence  of  electrolytes  in  equilibrium  with  the 
cells.  In  absence  of  electrolytes,  urea  penetrates 
more  rapidly  than  glucose.  F.  0.  H. 

Comparative  permeability  to  alcohol  of  the 
intact  and  the  living,  skinned  frog.  G.  Fontes 
(Compt.  rend.  Soe.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  358—361).— 
When  tho  skin  is  removed,  the  permeability  of  the 
animal  for  water  and  EtOH  is  increased  but  not  to  the 
same  degree.  H.  G.  R. 

Comparative  permeability  towards  alcohol  of 
the  isolated  skin  of  the  frog  and  collodion  mem¬ 
branes.  G.  Fontes  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  361 — 363). — If  collodion  sacs  are  dried,  the 
permeability  to  EtOH  is  very  low  and  increases  with 
use.  The  results  do  not  support  the  bound  H,0 
theory  of  Nicloux  (A.,  1934,  445).  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  on  in¬ 
duction  of  polarity  in  Fucus  eggs.  I.  Increased 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  intensity  of 
mutual  inductions  by  neighbouring  eggs  of 
Fucus  furcatus.  D.  M.  Whitaker  (J.  Gen. 
Physiol.,  1937,  20,  491^500).— In  sea-H,0  at  6-0 
mutual  influence  of  neighbouring  eggs  on  polarity 
of  development  is  increased,  possibly  through  local 
eonen.  of  an  acid  active  in  undissociated  form.  Tho 
fact  that  large  masses  show  the  influence  in  normal 
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sea-H20  whilst  isolated  eggs  do  not  is  attributed  to 
local  lowering  of  pB  in  such  masses.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Salt  effect  and  medium  in  Artemia  salitia,  L.  ; 
antagonism.  L.  G.  M.  Baas-Becking,  W.  K.  H. 
Karstens,  and  M.  Kanner  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25, 
32 — 40). — The  effect  of  different  combinations  and 
concns.  of  NaCl,  CaCl2,  and  MgCl2  on  development 
of  A.  salina  eggs  is  expressed  in  triangular  diagrams. 
Sensitivity  to  Mg"  and  Ca"  increases  with  increasing 
total  concn.  >0-8i¥  and  <0-2Jf .  At  3-5M and 0-021? 
growth  occurs  only  in  pure  NaCl  solution.  Between 
0-2  and  GSM  variations  in  total  concn.  have  no  effect. 

M.  A.  B. 

Comparison  between  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  and  that  of  other  acids  on  the  living  cell. 
Z.  E.  Becker  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  161 — 175). — 
C02,  AcOH,  and  BuC02H  are  much  more  toxic  to 
plant  and  animal  cells  than  are  H2S04,  HC1,  H3P04, 
H2C204>  and  citric  acid.  The  differences  in  toxicity 
depend  on  rate  of  penetration  into  the  cell  and  concn. 
of  undissociated  mols.  but  not  on  pn.  C02  differs 
from  other  acids  in  producing  narcosis.  M.  A.  B. 

Biological  effects  of  beryllium.  R.  N.  Looms 
and  E.  Bogen  (Amer.  Rev.  Tuberc.,  1935,  32,  475 — 
480). — Injection  of  Be  as  basic  tartrate  or  chloride 
accelerated  the  development  of  experimental  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Oral  administration  was  not  effective.  Be 
rickets  (Guyatt  et  al.,  A.,  1933, 1323)  was  not  observed 
in  rats.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  the  high  calcium  content  of  Cynara 
cardunculus,  L.,  and  Silybum  Marianum,  L., 
on  milk.  L.  Echenique  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  589 — 590).— These  plants  contain  1-7— 2-2 
and  4-19  mg.  of  CaO  per  100  g.  of  dry  matter,  re¬ 
spectively;  when  fed  to  cows  the  Ca  content  of  the 
milk  increases  and  the  milk  gives  a  positive  EtOH 
test.  H.  G.  R. 

Role  of  calcium  in  imbibition  in  certain 
natural  organic  colloids.  D.  Kohler  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  618 — 620). — Imbibition  by 
Laminaria  flexicaulis  in  aq.  Na2C03  oc  the  time  after 
previous  treatment  with  CaCl2,  whilst  after  treatment 
with  other  electrolytes  the  curve  becomes  steady  after 
rapidly  rising  to  a  max.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  potassium  on  the  excitability  and 
resting  metabolism  of  frog's  muscle.  1).  Y. 
Solandt  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  162 — 170). — Resist¬ 
ance  to  production  of  inexcitability  of  muscle  in 
Ringer’s  solution  by  increased  [14*]  shows  a  seasonal 
variation,  being  increased  in  winter.  Resting  heat 
production  increases  with  [K’J  to  a  steady  max.  at 
10  times  the  normal  [K‘],  the  increase  being  reversible ; 
it  shows  no  seasonal  variation.  The  max.  resting 
heat  production  occurs  2 — 3  hr.  after  application  of 
the  K‘  solution,  a  slow  fall  following.  Ca"  (in 
Ringer  proportion)  and  Sr"  oppose  the  action  of  K‘ 
on  resting  metabolism,  whilst  Rb’  and  Ba”  act  similarly 
to  K' ;  Ba"  is  toxic  in  high  concn.  Glucose  and 
sucrose  increase  resting  metabolism,  but  acetyl¬ 
choline,  CH2I-C02Na,  and  curare-like  substances, 
with  or  without  K',  are  without  effect.  Resting 
metabolism  is  also  unaffected  by  change  of  pH  or 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  Ringer  solution.  R.  N.  C. 


Potassium  changes  in  the  stimulated  superior 
cervical  ganglion.  M.  Vogt  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86, 
258 — 263). — K  is  decreased  by  prolonged  stimulation 
of  the  preganglionic  fibres  in  the  dog.  It  is  unaffected 
by  direct  stimulation  if  the  ganglion  has  previously 
been  denervated.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  potassium  on  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  cat.  G.  L.  Brown  and  W.  Feld- 
berg  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  290 — 305). — K'  liberates 
acetylcholine  (I)  from  the  normally  innervated 
ganglion,  but  only  insignificant  amounts  from  the 
completely  denervated  ganglion,  since  denervation 
reduces  the  normal  (I)  content.  (I)  is  also  liberated 
by  Rb‘  and  Cs"  (weakly),  but  not  by  Na'  or  Ca", 
Ca"  inhibiting  (I)  liberation  by  K\  R.  N.  C. 

Liberation  of  acetylcholine  by  potassium.  W. 
Eeldberg  and  J.  A.  Guimarais  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86, 
306 — 314). — KC1  injected  intra-arterially  in  dogs  and 
cats  liberates  acetylcholine  from  the  salivary  and 
sweat  glands  and  the  tongue.  R.  N.  C. 

Chemo-physiological  activity  of  potassium  and 
the  protoplasm  apparatus.  L,  Loew  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1937,  289,  176-178).  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  iodine  prophylaxy  on  the  thyroid 
gland  of  the  new-born.  B.  Steinmann  (Endo- 
krinol.,  1936,  16,  395-^11;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
2762).— Administration  of  iodised  salt  decreased  the 
wt.  of  the  thyroid  in  the  new-born  and  diminished  the 
frequency  of  congenital  scrofula.  A.  G.  P. 

Presence  of  heavy  metals,  especially  copper, 
in  organs  of  females  of  Bonellia  viridis,  extracts 
of  which  favour  the  development  of  males  from 
indifferent  larvse.  F.  Mutscheller  (Biol.  Zentr., 

1935,  55,  615— 625';  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2378).— 

It  is  unlikely  that  Cu  is  the  active  agent,  causing 
development  of  males  from  larvae.  A.  G.  P. 

Fate  of  thorium  dioxide  (thorotrast)  in  cere¬ 
bral  arteriography.  D.  W.  C.  Northeield  and 
D.  S.  Russell  '  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  377—381).— 
Evidence  has  been  obtained  of  retention  of  Th02 
in  the  lumen  or  walls  of  cerebral  vessels  or  in  peri¬ 
vascular  macrophages.  L.  S.  T. 

(A)  Cellular  reaction  to  silica.  (B)  Tissue  re¬ 
action  to  sericite.  J.  T.  Fallon  and  F.  G.  Bant¬ 
ing  (Canad.  Med.  Assoc.  J.,  1935, 33,  404 — 407, 407 — 
411). — (a)  Subcutaneous  injection  of  particulate 
quartz  into  rabbit  ears  caused  inflammation  and  later 
the  formation  of  fine  hyalinised  nodules. 

(b)  Introduction  of  aq.  suspensions  of  finely- 
divided  sericite  into  lungs  or  injection  into  ears  of 
rabbits  produced  histological  changes  resembling 
those  obtained  with  Si,  mica,  and  BaS04  but  not 
those  with  Si02.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemical  changes  in  blood  of.  animals  in 
acute  ammonia  poisoning.  G.  J.  Fazekas  (Mag¬ 
yar  orvosi  Arch.,  1935,  36,  285 — 295 ;  Chem.  Zentr., 

1936,  i,  2388). — Blood  changes  in  NH3  poisoning  in 

many  respects  resemble  those  in  diabetes  mellitus, 
and  include  hyperglycsemia,  increased  serum-inorg.  P, 
diminution  in  -Ca  and  alkali  reserve,  and  shifting  of 
serum -pa  towards  the  acid  side.  A.  G.  P. 
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Action  of  some  -onium  salts  on  the  indirect 
sensitivity  to  stimulation  of  rabbit  muscle.  G. 
Bartorelij  (Arch.  ital.  Biol.,  1935,  93,  170 — 174; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2136). — The  inhibitory  action  of 
the  salts  was  in  the  order,  NMe4I  >  CgHj/NMe^I  > 
strychnine  methiodido  >  NMe4Cl.  The  action  is 
more  rapid  in  warm-  than  in  cold-blooded  animals. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  some  -onium  salts  on  glycsemia. 
Tetr  amethylammonium-hyperglycEemia .  B. 
Tanzi  (Arch.  ital.  Biol.,  1936,  93,  175—182;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2136). — Of  the  salts  examined  (cf. 
preceding  abstract),  only  NMe4I  produced  hyper- 
glycoemia  in  rabbits.  This  effect  is  prevented  by 
ergotamine  but  is  unaffected  bjr  insulin.  A.  G.  P. 

Specific  chemical  factors  influencing  growth 
and  differentiation.  P.  Gudernatsch  (Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Symp,,  1934,  2,  94 — 105). — The  effects  of 
various  NH2-acids  are  examined.  Ch.  Abs,  (p) 

Potential  and  respiration  of  frog’s  skin.  I.  II. 
Effect  of  homologous  carbamates  and  certain 
lysins.  E.  Ponder  and  J.  MacLeod  (J.  Gen. 
Physiol.,  1937,  20,  433 — 447). — Et,  Pr,  Bu,  and  amyl 
carbamates  depress  02  consumption  of  frog  skin  in 
Ringer’s  solution  to  extents  which  increase  with 
concn.  Curves  relating  depression  of  p.d.  across 
skin  and  concn.  of  carbamate  are  different  in  form 
from  those  for  02  consumption.  Ratios  of  isoactive 
concns.  do  not  obey  Traube’s  rule.  Adsorption 
isotherms  are  given.  Saponin  and  bile  saltscompletely 
abolish  p.d.  but  have  no  lasting  influence  on  02 
consumption.  Heterogeneity  of  the  material  must 
be  considered  in  interpreting  these  results. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Action  of  the  two  optical  isomerides  of  3-di- 
ethylaminomethylbenzdioxan  bn  aqueous  diur¬ 
esis.  E.  Zuxz  and  0.  Vesselovsky  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  282— 284).— The  l -  has  a  greater 
antidiuretie  action  than  the  d-isomeride.  Hi  G.  R. 

Mode  of  action  of  methyloctenylamine  hydro¬ 
chloride  (octinum).  K.  Samaan  and  K.  Saad 
(Quart.  J.  Pharm.,  1936,  9,  647— 658).— The  intra- 
lymphatic  (toad)  and  intravenous  (dog)  min.  lethal 
doses  are  0-2  and  0*025  g.  per  kg.,  respectively.  In 
its  general  pharmacological  action,  the  drug  has  the 
sympathomimetic  properties  characteristic  of  prim¬ 
ary  and  sec.  amines  and  of  adrenaline.  F.  O.  H. 

Pharmacology  of  ethylene  glycol.  M.  A.  Msv- 
cini  (Boll.  soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1935,  10,  964; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2136). — No  toxic  action  follows 
use  of  the  solvent  in  therapy.  A.  G.  P. 

Physiological  effect  of  diethylene  glycol.  II. 
Toxicity  and  fate.  H.  B.  Haag  and  A.  M.  Ambrose 
(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59,  93— 100).— Lethal 
dosages  of  diethylene  glycol  (I)  for  white  rats  and 
rabbits  are  determined.  Rats  receiving  1  %  and  0*3  % 
of  (I)  in  their  drinking  H20  showed  a  slight  enhance¬ 
ment  of  growth  and  an  increased  urinary  excretion  of 
In  dogs,  the  urinary  H2C204  is  insignific¬ 
antly  increased  and  much  of  the  (I)  is  eliminated 
unchanged.  p.  ^y.  Q. 

Influence  of  two  war  vesicants  and  their 
products  of  hydrolysis  on  the  interfacial  tensions 


of  lipins  with  respect  to  physiological  serum,  as 
well  as  on  their  hydrophilism.  A.  Klin  a  and 
G.  Lecordier  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1544 — 
1546;  cf.  A.,  1934,  216).— Cholesterol  forms  no 
compounds  with  yperite  (I)  and  lewisite  (II).  (I) 

and  (II)  both  increase  the  interfacial  tension  of  lipins 
with  respect  to  physiological  serum  and  decrease 
the  hydrophilism.  Thiodiglycol  [hydrolysis  product 
of  (I)],  which  has  no  vesicant  action,  lowered  the 
tension  and  increased  the  hydrophilism,  whilst  p- 
chlor o vinylar sin e  [hydrolysis  product  of  (II)]  which 
still  possesses  vesicant  action,  had  an  effect  on  lipins 
similar  to,  but  less  pronounced  than,  that  of  (II). 

J.  N.  A. 

Pharmacology  of  camphor.  II.  Action  of 
camphor  and  epicamphor  on  the  smooth  muscle 
of  leeches  and  on  the  morphine-affected  respir¬ 
ation  of  rabbits.  F.  Reinabtz  (Praktika,  1935, 
10,  323—333;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2387).— Cam¬ 
phor  and  epicamphor  (I)  produced  substantially 
the  same  effects  on  muscle.  (I)  was  the  more  active 
in  increasing  respiratory  frequency.  A.  G.  P. 

Prevention  of  compressed-air  illness .  G.  W.  M. 
Boycott  (J.  Hyg.,  1935,  318 — 326).— The  C02 
tension  in  subcutaneous  tissue  decreased  and  that 
of  O,  increased  after  saponin  foam  baths.  Gases  do 
not'  diffuse  through  the  skin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Benzene  poisoning  and  vitamin-C.  A.  Meyer 
(Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  83 — 86). — Chronic  C?H6 
poisoning  in  man  is  accompanied  by  increased  utilis¬ 
ation  of  vitamin-C,  the  symptoms  including  those  of 
avitaminosis-C.  F.  0.  H. 

Pharmacology  of  dibromocholesterol.  P.  Pir- 
rone  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1936,  62,  176 — 186). — 
Subcutaneous  administration  of  dibromocholesterol 
daily  for  9 — 40  days  into  rabbits  is  followed  by  the 
occurrence  of  Br  in  the  blood,  liver,  kidney,  striated 
muscle,  lung,  heart,  thyroid,  adrenal,  and  (after 
>30  days’  injection)  brain,  but  not  in  the  spleen. 

F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  benzedrine  sulphate  on  basal  meta¬ 
bolic  rate.  J.  B.  Lagen,  M.  H.  Soley,  and  T.  B. 
Leake  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  276 — 
278). — Administration  of  benzedrine  sulphate  (20 
mg.  per  diem)  produced  a  rise  in  basal  metabolic 
rate  which  was  not  maintained  after  the  final  (5th) 
dose.  Temp.,  pulse  rate,  and  blood-pressure  were 
unaffected.  P.  G.  M. 

Role  of  the  Kupffer  cells  and  liver  cells  [of 
the  toad]  in  the  elimination  of  vital  dyes.  E.  de 
Robertis  and  L.  S.  Resta  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  255 — 256). — Basic  dyes  accumulate  in  the 
Kupffer  cells  if  administered  intravenously,  but  when 
they  are  administered  by  the  biliary  route  arc  absorbed 
first  by  the  liver  cells  and  then  pass  to  the  Kupffer 
cells.  They  are  rapidly  eliminated  whilst  acid  dyes 
are  retained  by  the  hepatic  reticulo-endothelial 
system.  H.  G.  R. 

Vital  dyes  in  [the  tissues  of]  the  silkworm. 
L.  Hao  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  524 — 
526). — If  fixed  by  the  vacuoles  the  dye  is  not  dis¬ 
charged  ;  small  quantities  only  are  eliminated  by  the 
tubules  of  Malpighi.  H.  G.  R. 
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Ieterogenic  substance  from  Lippia  rehmenni, 
Pears. — Seo  A.,  II,  160. 

Stereochemical  configuration  of  the  organic 
component  and  anti-tumour  activity  of  metal- 
ascorbic  acid  complexes.  F,  Arloing,  A.  Morel, 
A.  Josserand,  and  L.  Perrot  {Compt.  rend.,  1936, 
203, 1404—1406 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  626).— Fe111  complexes 
derived  from  dehydroascorbic  acid  and  the  first 
product  of  oxidation  of  d-araboascorbic  acid  have 
practically  the  same  anti-tumour  action.  The  pre¬ 
ponderating  effect  in  disinfiltration  is  probably  due 
to  the  metals  associated  with  the  redox  system  in  the 
complexes.  J.  N.  A. 

Pharmacology  of  carotene.  M.  Piccinini  (Boll. 
Chim.-Farm.,  1937,  76,  29 — 31). — Intramuscular 
injection  of  2  c.c.  of  1%  carotene  (I)  in  oil  (equiv.  to 
33,000  international  units  of  vitamin-A)  into  rabbits 
increases  the  blood-glutathione  and  -cholesterol  and 
also  the  erythrocyte  and  leucocyte  counts.  The 
significance  of  (I)  in  metabolism  is  discussed. 

F.  O.  H. 

Toxic  effect  of  high  doses  of  liver  oils  and 
activity  of  yeast  in  prevention  of  toxicity.  M. 
Yosida  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13, 
120 — 147).— On  diets  containing  15%  of  cod-liver  oil 
or  liver  oil  from  Squalns  wakiyce,  the  growth  of  rats 
was  greatly  retarded,  but  administration  of  yeast 
prevented  the  injurious  effect.  Toxicity  is  due  mainly 
to  very  unsaturated  acids,  and  the  active  protecting 
factor  in  yeast  is  a  flavin.  J.  N.  A. 

Response  to  drugs  of  gut  muscle  in  asphyxia 
and  in  iodoacetic  acid  poisoning.  B.  N.  Prasad 
(J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  425—430). — The  muscle  under 
N2  or  NaCN  asphyxia  or  poisoned  by  CH2I-C02H 
responds  to  acetylcholine,  but  is  inhibited  by  adren¬ 
aline.  R.  N.  C. 

Pharmacological  action  of  choline  derivatives. 
De  Wispelaere  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 
276 — 279). — Acetyl-P-methyl-  (I),  Et  ester  of  p- 
methyl-  (II),  and  ethyl-choline  (III)  have  5,  2,  and 
10  times,  respectively,  the  hypotensive  action  of 
acetylcholine  and  the  action  is  more  prolonged.  The 
action  of  (II)  or  (III)  is  suppressed  or  reversed  by 
atropine  whilst  that  of  small  doses  of  (I)  is  suppressed. 

Acetylcholine  content  of  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid  of  dogs.  W.  Feldberg  and  H.  Schriever 
(J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  277— 284).— Eserine  (I) 
induces  the  temporary  appearance  of  acetylcholine 
(II)  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  dogs;  the  concn.  oc 
the  amount  of  (I)  injected.  Slow  intravenous  infusion 
of  adrenaline  and  asphyxia  cause  (II)  formation  or  an 
increase  of  its  concn.,  but  only  after  administration 
of  (I).  Central  vagal  stimulation  does  not  increase 
(II).  R.  N.  C. 

Antagonism  between  curarine  and  acetyl¬ 
choline.  G.  Briscoe  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87,  425— 
428).  R.  N.  C. 

Reactions  of  the  normal  mammalian  muscle 
to  acetylcholine  and  eserine.  G.  L.  Brown, 
H.  H.  Dale,  and  W.  Feldberg  (J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
87,  394—424).  R.  N.  C. 


Intensification  of  the  adrenaline-secretory 

action  of  acetylcholine  by  eserine.  H.  Hermann, 
J.  Jotjrdan,  G.  Morin,  and  J.  Vial  (Compt.  rend. 

Soc.  Biol,  1937,  124,  317—318).  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  eserine  on  the  secretion  of  adren¬ 
aline  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic 
nerve  and  by  intravenous  injection  of  acetyl¬ 
choline.  A.  Tournade  and  M.  Ciievillot  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  565 — 566). — In  both  cases, 
previous  injection  of  eserine  augments  the  secretion 
of  adrenaline.  H.  G.  R. 

Eserine  and  secretion  of  adrenaline.  H.  Her¬ 
mann  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  617 — 618). 
— Eserine  augments  the  secretion  of  adrenaline  in 
the  dog  caused  by  acetylcholine  or  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnic  nerve.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  vegetative  nerve  poisons  on  inter¬ 
mediate  carbohydrate  metabolism  of  the  liver. 
I.  Sympathetic  poisons.  II.  Parasympathetic 
poisons.  T.  Sato  (T6hoku  J.  Exp.  Med.,  1935,  26, 
194 — 227,  228 — 267). — I.  Adrenaline,  unlike  ergot- 
amine,  affects  the  intermediate  carbohydrate  metabol¬ 
ism  of  the  liver  quantitatively  but  not  qualitatively. 

II.  The  action  of  atropine  is  qualitatively 
independent  of  the  dose  but  those  of  choline,  acetyl¬ 
choline,  and  pilocarpine  vary  with  the  amounts 
injected.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  regular  injections  of  acetylcholine  on 
the  choline-esterase  activity  of  serum.  G.  E. 
Hall  and  G.  H.  Ettinger  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther., 
1937,  59,  29 — 33).— The  choline-esterase  activity  of 
dog  serum  is  remarkably  const,  both  hourly  and  daily 
over  long  periods  of  time  and  is  unaffected  by  regular 
daily  administration  of  acetylcholine  for  many 
months.  P.  W.  C. 

Protective  action  of  phenolic  ethers  in  hist¬ 
amine  poisoning.  D.  Bovet  and  A.  M.  Stattb 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  547—549).— 
Substances  of  the  type  933F  are  antagonistic  to  hist¬ 
amine  although  their  pharmacological  actions  are- 
similar.  H.  G.  R. 

Inhibition  of  the  effect  of  histamine  on  the 
isolated  intestine  of  guinea-pigs  by  sympatho¬ 
mimetic  and  sympatholytic  substances.  G. 
Ungar,  J.  L.  Parrot,  and  D.  Bovet  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  445 — 446). — The  effect  of 
1  X  10~6  g.  of  histamine  is  completely  inhibited  by 
concns.  of  10~B — 10*5  of  adrenaline,  IT3  of  ephedrine, 
or  1CM  of  2-piperidinomethylbenzdioxan  (which  is 
most  sp.).  Yohimbine  only  partly  inhibits  the 
effect  at  10-3  but  completely  inhibits  that  of  acetyl¬ 
choline  at  1CM.  H.  G.  R. 

Effects  on  blood  pressure  of  substances  con¬ 
tained  in  liver  extracts.  W.  S.  Koops,  E.  Dinge- 
manse,  and  D.  Luwisch  (Acta  Brev.  Physiol.,  1935, 
5,  70—76;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1904—1905).— 
Depressor  substances  include  choline  and  derivatives, 
histamine,  and  adenosine  derivatives.  Tyramine  has 
a  pressor  action.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  callicrein  on  the  isolated  intestine. 
A  new  substance  causing  intestinal  contraction. 
E.  Werle  [with  W.Gotze  and  A.Keffler]  (Biochem... 
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Z.,  1937,  289,  217 — 233). — Examination  of  the  re¬ 
versible  inactivation  of  callicrein  (I)  by  addition  of 
serum  or  extracts  of  lymphatic  glands  and  of  in¬ 
activation  by  heat,  ultra-violet  light,  or  treatment 
with  NaOH,  HC1,  or  H202  leads  to  the  view  that  the 
(I)  factor  active  on  circulation  is  identical  with  that 
causing  intestinal  contraction.  (I)  is  not  inactivated 
by  serum  which  has  been  heated  at  57°  for  1  hr. 
If  (I)  is  mixed  with  serum  and  immediately  placed 
in  the  suspension  fluid  of  a  dog’s  intestine,  con¬ 
traction  occurs  due  to  the  formation  of  a  new  factor. 
The  amount  of  this  factor  increases  during  the  first 
2 — 3  min.  after  mixing  and  may  disappear  after 
8 — 10  min.  (I)  acts  in  the  formation  of  this  new 
factor  from  a  precursor.  The  factor  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  tyramine,  histamine,  vesiglandin, 
vasopressin,  oxytocin,  adenylic  acid,  or  (I). 

P.  W.  G. 

Anti-toxic  and  anti-allergic  organic  prepar¬ 
ation  (Torantil)  from  intestinal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  R.  Rigler  (Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1936,  83, 
15 — 17;  Chem.  Zentr.,  193G,  i,  2138). — The  prep, 
and  physiological  action  are  described.  H.  N.  R. 

Anti-histamine  action  in  the  organism  by 
Torantil.  W.  Ercklbntz  and  B.  W.  Eroklentz 
(Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1936,  83,  17 — 19;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2138;  cf.  preceding  abstract). — 
Applications  are  described.  H.  N.  R. 

ESect  of  general  anaesthesia  on  the  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration  and  alkali  reserve  of  the 
blood.  B.  Kaneta  (T6hoku  J.  Exp.  Med.,  1935, 
26,  365 — 380). — General  anaesthesia  (CHC13,  Et20) 
is  followed  by  a  decrease  in  blood-pu  and  alkali 
reserve.  Local  anaesthesia  produces  variable  efiects. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Anaesthesia  and  liver  damage.  I.  Protec¬ 
tive  action  of  oxygen  against  the  necrotising 
effect  of  certain  anaesthetics  on  the  liver.  S. 
Goldschmidt,  I.  S.  Ravdix,  and  B.  Lucre  (J.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59,  1 — 14). — The  necrotismg  effect 
of  CHC13  and  divinyl  ether  on  dog’s  liver  cells  is 
largely  prevented  by  volatilising  the  anaesthetic 
with  02.  Et20  anaesthesia  may  also  produce  severe 
liver  cell  degeneration  aggravated  by  02  deficiency 
and  poor  nutritive  condition.  P.  W.  C. 

Effects  of  ps  on  water  absorption  and  elimin¬ 
ation  of  frogs  during  ether  anaesthesia.  H.  W. 
Neild  (Anesthesia  and  Analgesia,  1935,  14,  169 — 
171).— Lowering  the  pn  of  liquid  surrounding  frogs 
diminished  the  period  of  Et20-anoesthesia,  the  amount 
of  H20  absorbed,  and  the  toxic  action  of  the 
anaesthetic.  Increased  produced  the  reverse 
effects.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Nembutal  anaesthesia.  M.  C.  Hrubetz,  S.  N. 
Blackberg,  and  L.  B.  Dotti  (Proe.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  303 — 305). — No  correlation 
exists  between  blood-sugar  level  and  susceptibility 
to  nembutal,  although  anaesthesia  is  prolonged  in 
starved  animals  and  carbohydrate  mobilisation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  affected.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  thyroid  feeding  on  nembutal  poison¬ 
ing.  E.  M.  Scarborough  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86, 
183—189).  R.  N.  C. 


Fentothal-sodium  ansesthesia.  0.  J.  Murphy 
(Brit.  Med.  J.,  1936,  No.  3964,  1308— 1309).— Dose 
for  dose  penthothal  produces  a  deeper  ansesthesia 
with  more  pronounced  depression  of  respiration  than 
does  evipan  but  recovery  is  more  rapid  than  from 
any  other  barbiturate.  A.  G.  P. 

Evipal  in  prolonged  ansesthesia.  A.  H.  Molo¬ 
ney  and  R.  Hertz  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  20, 
1260 — 1265). — Experiments  with  various  dosages  in 
dogs  and  rabbits  are  recorded.  Administration  of 
picrotoxin  prior  to  the  ansesthetic  widened  the 
margin  of  safety.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  narcotics  on  the  state  of  living  matter. 
Infra-red  effect  in  narcosis  of  striated  muscle. 
P.  J.  JuioSnS  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  268 — 280). — 
Model  experiments  on  colloids  show  that  changes  in 
state  of  dispersion  and  coagulation  increase  the  infra¬ 
red  effect.  Since  narcosis  of  frog’s  sartorius  produced 
no  increase  in  the  infra-red  effect,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  solidification  of  living  tissues  in  narcosis  is  not 
due  to  coagulation  but  probably  to  structural  changes 
depending  on  the  thixotropic  nature  of  the  proto¬ 
plasm.  M.  A.  B. 

Caffeine-sodium  benzoate,  sodium  is oamyl- 
ethylbarbiturate,  sodium  bromide,  and  chloral 
hydrate  effect  on  the  highest  integrative  func¬ 
tions.  H.  G.  Wolff  and  W.  H.  Gantt  (Arch. 
Neurol.  Psychiat,,  1935,  33,  1030 — 1057). — Treat¬ 
ment  of  dogs  with  caffeine-NaOBz  produced  a  strong 
salivary  response  and  induced  relatively  stronger 
responses  to  subsequent  treatments.  The  other 
drugs  had  the  reverse  effect.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Pharmacodynamic  reactions  of  intracisternal 
sodium  ethylisoamylbarbiturate  (sodium 
amytal), pyridine-3-carboxylic acid  diethylamide 
(coramine), pentametbylenetetrazole  (metrazol), 
and  picrotoxin  during  morphine-sodium  ethyl- 
isoamylbarbiturate  ansesthesia.  J.  C.  Rice  and 
R.  M.  Isenberger  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59, 
43 — 47). — Intracisternal  picrotoxin  (0-023 — 1-2  mg. 
per  kg.  body-wt.)  shortens  the  duration  of  respiratory 
paralysis  produced  in  dogs  by  intracisternal  Na 
amytal  (5-3 — 11-3  mg.  per  kg.).  Intracisternal 
coramine  (18-3 — 28  mg.  per  kg.)  and  metrazol 
(0-9 — 8-1  mg.  per  kg.)  fail  to  hasten  the  return  of 
spontaneous  respiration  after  Na  amytal  (6-3  mg. 
and  2-3 — 6-4  mg.  per  kg.,  respectively).  P.  W.  C. 

Barbiturates  in  cerebrospinal  fluid.  E.  L. 
Kozelka  and  H.  J.  Tatum  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther., 
1937,  59,  63 — 67). — Under  the  conditions  employed, 
only  minute  amounts  of  barbiturates  (I)  were 
detected  in  spinal  fluid;  the  depressant  effect  was 
dependent  on  the  concn.  of  (I)  in  the  fluid.  Analysis 
of  the  fluid  does  not  give  significant  evidence  in 
respect  of  the  character  or  amounts  of  the  drug 
absorbed.  P.  W.  C. 

Alkyl  A7-8-quinolylcarbamates  as  local  an¬ 
aesthetics. — See  A.,  1936,  1389. 

Chemotherapy.  II.  Diffusibility  of  aromatic 
arsenicals  into  erythrocytes  :  action  of  the  latter 
on  quinquevalent  arsenicals.  E.  M.  Lourie,  F. 
Murgatroyd,  and  W.  Yorke  (Ann.  Trop.  Med., 
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1935,  29,  265 — 282). — Reduced  tryparsamide  (I) 
diffuses  rapidly  into  red  blood  cells  suspended  in 

Ringer-glucose  at  37°.  In  nutrient  media  dil. 
solutions  of  reduced  (I)  lose  trypanocidal  activity, 
possibly  through  combination  with  protein  to  form  an 
inert  substance.  With  quinquevalent  (I)  the  substance 
diffusing  out  of  red  cells  after  exposure  to  the  com¬ 
pound  showed  markedly  greater  trypanocidal  power. 
This  activation  was  shown  by  a  solution  of  laked  red 
cells,  although  haemoglobin  did  not  show  this  change 
either  in  the  reduced  or  oxidised  form. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Comparative  chemotherapeutic  studies  of  Ars- 
enoxide  (3-amino-4-hydroxyphenylarsenoxide) 
and  neoarsphenamine.  G.  W.  Raiziss  and  M. 
Seveeac  (Amer.  J.  Syphilis  Neurol.,  1935,  19,  473 — 
480). — The  max.  tolerance  and  therapeutic  indices 
of  the  compounds  for  rats  and  rabbits  are  determined. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Arsphenamine  hypersensitiveness  in  guinea- 
pigs.  III.  (A)  Regional  geographic  variability 
in  susceptibility.  (B)  Chemical  specificity  of 
hypersensitivity.  (C)  Variation  in  sensitising 
proclivities  of  different  brands.  M.  B.  Sulz¬ 
berger  and  F.  A.  Simon  (J.  Allergy,  1934,  6,  39 — 
55). — Hypersensitivity  to  neoarsphenamine  is  sp.  to 
the  arsenobenzene  complex  and  is  not  identical  with 
hypersensitivity  to  elemental  As.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Comparative  efficiency  of  mercurial  diuretics 
with  and  without  theophylline  (mercuropurin, 
salyrgan,  etc.).  M.  N.  Fulton  and  A.  H.  Bryan 
(J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  20,  1252— -1260).— Neither 
mercuropurin  [an  org.  Hg-theophylline  (I)  compound 
containing  free  I]  nor  a  mercurial  diuretic  mixed  with 

(I)  was  superior  to  salyrgan  (II)  in  increasing  urinary 
output  in  man,  but  both  were  more  active  than 

(II)  in  the  caso  of  dogs  and  rabbits.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Comparative  effect  of  santonin,  isoartemisin, 

and  santoninamine  on  the  blood-sugar  of  rabbits. 
W.  E.  Evans,  jun.  (Quart.  J.  Pharm.,  1936,  9,  641— 
646). — Orally  administered  isoartemisin  (I)  has  no 
effect  on  the  fasting  blood-sugar  or  on  alimentary 
hyperglycemia.  Santoninamine  sulphate  (II)  (0-5 
g.  per  kg.)  lowers  the  blood-sugar  3 — 5  days  after 
subcutaneous  injection.  The  toxic  effect  (hepatic 
and  nephritic  degeneration)  of  (I)  is  >  that  of  (II). 

F.  0.  H. 

Biological  action  of  iodoprotein-bromo-com- 
pounds  on  the  metamorphosis  of  the  axolotl. 
W.  Brandt  (Biochem.  Z„  1937,  289,  276—278).— 
“Jobramag”  (an  iodo-bromo-protein  prep.)  fed 
along  with  thyroid  powder  did  not  cause  an  acceler¬ 
ation  of  metamorphosis.  P.  W.  C. 

Pharmacognosy  of  Trixis  divaricata,  Spreng, 
var.  discolor  Griseb.  L.  Floriani  (Rev.  farm. 
Buenos  Aires,  1935, 77, 223 — 226). — The  drug  contains 
resins,  saponins,  and  an  alkaloid.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Doebner  reaction. — See  A.,  1936,  1393. 

Daphnia  as  a  biological  reagent.  A.  Vieho- 
ever  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1936,  25,  1112— 
1117). — The  use  of  D.  ma-gna  for  the  study  and  assay 
of  physiologically  active  substances  is  described. 

F.  O.  H. 


Pharmacology  of  smooth  muscle.  Luminal- 
papaverine.  M.  A.  Mancini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1935,  10,  966 — 967 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  2387). — The  depressor  action  of  luminal-papaverine 
is  unaffected  by  Br  and  does  not  affect  the  normal 
action  of  pilocarpine  on  blood  pressure.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  adrenaline  and  atropine  on  blood- 
alcohol.  S.  Minz  and  E.  Serianni  (Atti  R.  Accad. 
Lincei,  1936,  [vi],  24,  235 — 238). — Of  six  persons  who 
had  ingested  aq.  EtOH,  only  two  showed  an  increase 
and  decrease,  respectively,  in  blood-EtOH  on  admin¬ 
istration  of  atropine  or  adrenaline  (cf.  Serianni, 
A.,  1935, 1285).  F.  O.  H. 

Influence  of  drugs  which  act  on  the  auto¬ 
nomic  nervous  system  on  sulphur  metabolism. 
Y.  Saito  (Sei-i-Kwai  Med.  J.,  1935,  54,  No.  2,  104 — 
114). — Adrenaline  and  atropine  accelerated,  and 
eserine,  nicotine,  and  pilocarpine  diminished,  S 
metabolism  in  male  rabbits.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  drugs  which  act  on  the  autonomic 
nervous  system  on  the  inorganic  salt  contents 
of  the  urine  and  blood  of  rabbits.  H.  Kaneko 
(Sei-i-Kwai  Med.  J.,  1935,  54,  No.  4,  125—155).— 
Effects  of  atropine,  ergotoxin,  eserine,  and  pilo¬ 
carpine  on  the  Ca,  Mg,  K,  and  Cl  contents  of  blood 
and  urine  of  normal  and  splenectomised  rabbits 
are  recorded.  All  drugs  influence  salt  metabolism, 
blood  cells,  and  haemoglobin  content. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  the  hydrochloride  and  phenylprop- 
ionate  of  morphine  on  the  excitability  of  the 
motor  nerves  in  a  medium  deprived  of  electro¬ 
lytes.  Comparison  with  the  action  of  the  hydro¬ 
chloride  in  Ringer’s  solution.  J.  RIsgnier  and 
A.  Quevauvxller  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  623—626). — The  action  of  the  phenylpropionate 
(I)  on  the  motor  nerve  is  20 — 30  times  that  of 
the  hydrochloride  (II).  In  the  absence  of  electro¬ 
lytes,  the  effect  of  (II)  depends  on,  whilst  that  of  (I) 
is  independent  of,  the  eoncn.  H.  G.  R. 

Changes  in  potassium  and  the  sympathetic- 
adrenaline-hepatic  mechanism  following  patho¬ 
logical  or  pharmacological  conditions.  B.  A. 
Houssay,  A.  D.  Marenzi,  and  R.  Gerschman 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  384—386).— 
Blood-K  is  increased  by  actions  directly  on  the 
adrenal  medulla  (nicotine)  or  on  the  central  (asphyxia) 
or  peripheral  nervous  system  (vasopressin). 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  salivary  activity  on  the  composition 
of  bovine  blood.  J.  H.  Blackwood  and  G.  M. 
Wishart  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  37— 45).— Pilo¬ 
carpine  in  cows  causes  rapid  but  transient  rises  in 
blood-Fe,  lipin-  and  org.  acid-sol.  P,  and  a  similar 
fall  in  inorg.  P,  which  is  apparently  selectively  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  salivary  gland.  The  changes  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  increased  flow  of  saliva. 
The  changes  in  P  in  jugular  venous  blood  are  >  in 
mammary  venous  blood,  but  the  Fe  increases  are 
of  the  same  order  in  both  veins.  R.  N.  C. 

Influence  of  quinine  hydrochloride  on  iodine 
contents  of  endocrine  organs  and  blood  of 
thyroidectomised  rabbits.  A.  Ota  (Sei-i-Kwai 
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Med.  J.,  1934,  53,  No.  12,  24 — 30). — Quinine  hydro¬ 
chloride  does  not  affect  the  I  contents  of  endocrine 
organs  or  blood  of  thyroidectomised  rabbits  as  it 

does  in  normal  animals.  Ch.  AbS.  (p) 

Chemotherapeutic  action  of  homologues  of 
apoquinine.  E.  Liebetruth  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1935, 
84,  445—454;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2§87).— n- 
Propyl-,  n-butyl-  (I)  m-hexyl-,  and  n-octyl-apo- 
quinine  (II)  were  strongly  bactericidal  towards 
Pneumococcus  in  vitro.  The  bacteriostatic  action  of 
(I)  and  (II)  was  relatively  weaker.  In  their  effects 
on  infected  mice  all  derivatives  were  inferior  to 
ethylapoquinine.  A.  G.  P. 

Pharmacological  action  of  four  Corydalis 
alkaloids.  K.  K.  Chen,  R.  C.  Anderson,  and 
T.  Q.  Chon  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  7 — 12; 
cf.  A.,  1934,  1014). — The  min.  lethal  doses  of  the 
hydrochlorides  of  corydalis  B,  J,  L,  and  M,  determined 
by  intravenous  injection  in  mice,  are  103,  42,  150, 
and  41  mg.  per  kg.  respectively.  Sublethal  doses 
of  B  and  L  produce  catalepsy  in  mice  and  monkeys, 
J  and  M  cause  convulsions  in  mice.  Otherwise 
B,  J,  L,  and  M  are  very  similar  in  physiological 
action.  E.  M.  W. 

Pharmacological  action  of  tetrandrine,  an  alk¬ 
aloid  of  Han-fang-chi.  K.  K.  Chen,  A.  L,  Chen, 
R.  C.  Anderson,  and  C.  L.  Rose  (Chinese  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  11,  13— 24).— Various  physiological  effects 
are  described.  The  min.  lethal  doses  of  tetrandrine 
hydrochloride  for  mice,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
pigeons,  and  monkeys  are  respectively  55,  55,  21, 
17, 125,  and  30-40  mg.  per  kg.  E.  M.  W. 

[Pharmacological]  action  and  toxicity  of  men- 
isine  and  menisidine.  K.  K.  Chen  and  T.  Q. 
Chou  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  29—34;  cf.  A., 
1935,  1433). — Mm.  lethal  doses  of  menisine  (I)  and 
menisidine  (II)  for  mice,  rats,  and  guinea-pigs  are 
35  and  100,  20  and  75,  45  and  60  mg.  per  kg.,  re¬ 
spectively.  (I),  (II),  and  tetrandrine  are  similar  in 
physiological  action.  E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  y ohimbinylamine .  B.  Yanai  (Tohoku 
J.  Exp.  Med.,  1935,  26,  164— 171).— The  amine  is 
less  active  than  the  parent  substance  in  its  cardiac 
and  circulatory  effects  but  has  no  local  anaesthetic 
or  stimulatory  action  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Alkaloids  of  curare.  K.  B.  Taylor  (Ann.  Chim. 
Analyt.,  1937,  [iii],  19,  5—11,  33— 34).— A  review. 

Biological  determination  of  glucosides  in 
Adonis  vernalis.  F.  Mercier  and  S.  Macmry 
(Compt.  rend.  Soo.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  459 — 463). — 
The  min.  lethal  dose  in  dogs  by  intravenous  injection 
is  0-70  and  1-75  mg.  per  kg.  for  adonidoside  and 
adonivernoside,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Residual  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  blood  in 
acute  lethal  hydrocyanic  acid  poisoning.  T. 
Inouye  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  172— 175).— In 
rapid  acute  HCN  poisoning  as  in  curarised  rabbits 
after  strangling,  the  blood  residual  C  and  N  do  not 
increase.  Increases  in  these  factors  arise  only  when 
the  animals  are  allowed  to  go  into  convulsions. 

P.  W.  C, 


Determination  of  the  time  of  administration 
in  arsenical  poisoning.  L.  van  Itallie  (J.  Pharm. 
Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  97 — 101). — The  determination 
of  As  in  portions  of  hair  at  different  distances  from 
the  scalp  gives  an  approx,  date  of  administration  of 
As,  the  hair  being  assumed  to  grow  at  1-5  cm.  per 
month.  W.  0.  K. 

Isolation  of  arsenic  from  head  hairs.  J.  A. 
Labat  (Bull.  Trav.  Soc.  Pharm.  Bordeaux,  1935,  73, 
175—179;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2156).— Such  a 
procedure  may  be  used  to  diagnose  As  poisoning. 

H.  N.  R. 

Subacute  arsenic  poisoning.  L.  van  Itallie 
and  A.  J.  Steenhauer  (Pharm.  Weekblad,  1937, 
74,  231 — 233). — The  As  contents  of  feces,  hair, 
nails,  and  skin  scales  in  a  subacute  case  of  As  poisoning 
are  determined  and  discussed.  S.  C. 

Toxic  action  of  metals  on  Balanus.  T.  Lee 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  665—666).— 
The  toxicity  of  Cu  is  markedly  decreased  by  the 
presence  of  Zn,  Sn,  or  Pb.  H.  G.  R. 

Parathyroid  extract  and  viosterol  treatment 
of  radium  poisoning.  L.  F.  Graver  and  H. 
Schlundt  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1935,  105,  959 — 
960). — Alternate  periods  of  feeding  parathyroid 
extracts  with  low-Ca  diets  and  of  viosterol  with 
high-Ca  diets  did  not  cause  marked  increases  in 
amounts  of  Ra  excreted.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  soluble  enzymes  in  official 
[pharmacopceal]  preparations.  H.  Penau  and 

R.  Audio  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  107— 

110).— Standard  enzyme  preps,  kept  in  sealed  tubes 
at  0°  retained  their  activity  almost  unaltered  for  3 
years.  W.  0.  K. 

Effect  of  oxygen  under  pressure  on  succinic 
dehydrogenase.  W.  Libbrecht  and  L.  Massart 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  299 — 300). — 
Succinic  dehydrogenase  is  inhibited  by  02  under 
pressure,  the  true  dehydrogenase  of  the  system  being 
affected.  H.  G.  R. 

Stable  lactic  dehydrogenase  preparation.  C. 
Gurchot  and  A.  Lowjian  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  315— 316).— Baker’s  yeast  is  washed 
with  saline  and  ground  with  PO/"  buffer  saturated 
with  Et20.  After  centrifuging  the  lysate  is  cooled 
and  shaken  with  EtaO.  The  Et20-gel  is  removed  and 
the  filtered  clear  liquid  is  saturated  with  (NH4)2S04 ; 
the  ppt.  consists  of  the  purified  enzyme  and  is  stable 
when  dry.  P-  G.  M. 

Oxidation  of  pyruvic  acid  by  liver  enzymes. 
F.  Cedrangolo  (Enzymologia,  1937,  1,  359 — 368). — 
AeC02H  is  decar boxylated  by  liver,  forming  MeCHO. 
The  latter  is  then  oxidised  (probably)  to  AcOH  and 
succinic  acid.  The  oxidative  breakdown  of  keto- 
acids  is  inhibited  by  F',  HCN,  and  by  heat.  In  the 
presence  of  HCN  the  R.Q.  increases,  indicating  that 
decarboxylation  is  less  inhibited  than  is  dehydro¬ 
genation.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Oxidation  of  I-ascorbic  acid  by  plant  enzymes. 

S.  W.  Johnson  and  S.  S.  Zilva  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  438 — 453). — Aerobic  ascorbic  oxidase  of  cabbage 
juice  has  a  broad  pa  optimum,  5-0 — 7-0,  falling 
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rapidly  on  the  acid  and  slowly  on  the  alkaline  side. 
It  is  inhibited  by  0-001  Af-NaCN,  most  strongly  at 
Pu  7-0.  Pyrocatechol  (I)  is  oxidised  by  the  crude 
enzyme  but  not  by  that  obtained  by  (NH4j2S04 
pptn.  PhOH  is  not  oxidised.  With  two  substrates 
simultaneously  (I)  oxidation  does  not  begin  until  that 
of  ascorbic  acid  (II)  is  complete.  The  preps,  contain 
peroxidase  but  no  peroxide.  Methylene-blue  cannot 
act  as  acceptor.  EtOH  and  COMe2  ppts.  are  inactive. 
Juice  and  ppts.  from  cauliflower,  cucumber,  and 
marrow  differed  from  those  from  cabbage  only  in 
sensitivity  to  NaCN  and  differential  activity  of  pptd. 
preps.  In  the  apple  and  potato  oxidation  of  (II) 
depends  on  an. insol.  PhOH  oxidase  and  sol.  inter¬ 
mediary  phenolic  substances.  Activity  and  sensitivity 
to  NaCN  at  pa  6-0  are  >  at  the  natural  pu  3-0.  All 
these  systems  also  oxidise  d-glucoascorbic  acid. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Individuality  of  ascorbic  acid  oxidase.  M. 
Sriotvasan  (Current  Sci.,  1936,  5,  296 — 297). — The 
press  juice  from  the  pulp  of  Cucwmis  sativus  (cucum¬ 
ber)  oxidises  ascorbic  acid  (I)  by  virtue  of  its  oxidase 
(II)  content.  The  juice  from  the  rind,  which  contains 
(II)  and  peroxidase,  but  no  peroxide,  oxidises  (I)  as 
readily  as  does  that  from  the  pulp.  J.  L.  D. 

Simplification  of  the  peroxidase  reaction  [in 
blood  smears].  A.  G.  Douglass  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937, 
61,  130). — After  successive  treatment  with  a  solution 
of  benzidine  in  dioxan,  and  aq,  safranine  mixed  with 
H,02,  myeloid  elements  show  brown  granulations 
while  the  nuclei  take  up  the  counter-stain. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Comparison  of  catalase  activity  and  vitality 
of  silkworm  eggs.  K.  Yamafuji  (Enzymologia, 
1936,  1,  268 — 270). — Catalase  activity  and  vitality 
can  be  correlated.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  arsenic  derivatives  on  the  activity  of 
tissue  lipase  and  amylase.  M.  A.  Stolberg 
(Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  1099 — 1108).— The 
lipase  activity  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  heart  of  white 
mice  is  reduced,  and  the  amylase  activity  is  increased, 
by  injections  of  atoxyl  or  Na  arsenite.  Spleen  lipase 
is  unaffected,  but  spleen  amylase  is  activated  by 
arsenicals.  R.  T. 

Choline-esterase  in  striated  muscle  of  the  cat. 
A,  Marnay  and  D.  Nachmansohn  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  446 — 448). — The  rate  of  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  acetylcholine  is  approx,  equiv.  to  that  in  the 
striated  muscle  of  the  guinea-pig.  H.  G.  R. 

Choline-esterase  activity  of  normal  and  patho¬ 
logical  sera.  G.  E.  Hall  and  C.  C.  Lucas  (J. 
Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937  ,  59,  34 — 42). — A  micro¬ 
modification  of  the  continuous  titration  method  for 
determining  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  acetylcholine  by 
blood-serum  is  described.  The  choline-esterase 
activity  is  defined  in  terms  of  initial  velocity-  of 
hydrolysis  and  the  unit  adopted  is  the  amount  of 
enzyme  necessary  to  liberate  1  c.c.  of  0-0 1  A- Ac  OH 
in  10  min.  at  pa  8  and  37-5°.  The  activity  in  40 
normal  and  162  pathological  human  sera  varied  from 
0-9  to  3-9  units  per  c.c.,  about  75%  of  the  cases  being 
between  1-9  and  3-2,  No  correlation  between 
activity  of  serum  and  age,  sex,  diet,  heart  rate,  or 
K  (A.,  IH.) 


blood  pressure  could  be  detected.  None  of  the 
clinical  conditions  studied  produced  any  characteristic 
change  in  the  activity  of  the  enzyme.  P.  W.  G. 

In  vitro  digestion  of  fats.  N.  N.  Dastur  and 
K.  V.  Giri  (Proc.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937, 
1,  40 — 41). — The  rates  of  hydrolysis  of  various  sub¬ 
strates  by  castor-seed  lipase  are  in  the  decreasing 
order  :  butter  fat  (I)  (cow  and  buffalo),  coconut  (II), 
sesame  (III),  and  ground-nut  oils  (IV).  With  pan¬ 
creatic  lipase  (pa  12-6)  (I)  was  the  most  slowly 
hydrolysed  substrate,  but  at  pa  9-3  it  was  rapidly 
digested.  The  rates  of  hydrolysis  by  (VI)  of  (I)  and 
(II)  but  not  of  (III)  or  (IV)  are  markedly  accelerated 
in  presence  of  Na  taurocholate.  The  kinetics  of  the 
hydrolysis  of  (I)  and  other  oils  have  been  examined. 

W.  O.  K. 

Quantitative  changes  in  the  enzymes  present 
in  the  liver  and  in  various  tissues  due  to  impaired 
renal  functions.  S.  Murata  (Japan  J.  Gastro¬ 
enterol,  1935,  7,  69 — 87). — Nephrectomy  causes  a 
slight  increase  in  asparaginase,  amylase,  and  lipase  in 
the  livers  of  rabbits.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Manometric  method  for  enzymic  determin¬ 
ation  of  arginine .  A.  Hunter  and  J.  B.  Petti¬ 
grew  (Enzymologia,  1937,  1,  341 — 352). — Arginine 
(I)  is  hydrolysed  by  arginase,  the  urea  formed  is 
decomposed  by  urease,  and  the  resulting  C02  measured 
manometrically.  The  method  has  been  applied  to  the 
determination  of  (I)  in  protein  hydrolysates  and 
tryptic  digests.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Mechanism  of  action  of  glyoxalase.  J.  V. 
Girsavicius  and  P.  A.  Cheifetz  (Biochimia,  1936, 1, 
525 — 541). — The  velocity  of  enzymic  conversion 
of  AcCHO  (I)  into  lactic  acid  rises  with  increasing 
concn.  of  free  and  combined  (as  semimercaptal)  (I) 
to  a  max.,  depending  on  the  glutathione  (II)  concn. 
It  falls  with  increasing  concn:  of  free  (II) ;  the  concn. 
of  (I)  inversely  oc  that  of  (II).  Yamazoye’s  compound 
(A.,  1936,  1419)  is  an  intermediate  product  of  the 
action  of  glyoxalase  on  the  semimercaptal.  R.  T. 

Dependence  of  the  reaction  of  combination  of 
methylglyoxal  with  glutathione  on  p„.  J.  V. 
Gir§avi<5ius  and  P.  A.  Cheifetz  (Biochimia,  1936, 
1,  542 — 547). — The  velocity  of  reaction  of  AcCHO 
and  glutathione  to  yield  semimercaptal  rises  rapidly 
with  rising  pu  from  2  to  3-5,  above  which  it  becomes 
immeasurably  great.  __  R.  T. 

Amino-acid  deamidases  of  the  animal  body. 
B.  Kisch  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15,  170—171 ;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2375). — 3 — 4  different  types  of 
deamidases  are  recognised.  H.  N.  R, 

Enzyme  for  decomposition  of  creatinine  and 
its  action  on  the  “  apparent  creatinine  "  of 
blood.  B.  F.  Miller  and  R.  Dubos  (Proc.  Soe. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  335 — 336). — A  strain  of 
soil  bacteria  (NC)  grew  in  a  ereatinine-inorg.  salt 
medium,  but  the  enzyme  was  not  liberated  from  the 
cells;  it  was,  however,  obtained  in  aq.  solution  by 
disruption  of  the  cells  of  another  species  (HE).  The 
enzyme  decomposes  50%  of  the  Jaffe-reactive  material 
in  human  red  cells  and  >50%  in  the  plasma. 

P.  G.  M. 
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Effect  of  acid  and  basic  diets  on  the  cathepsin 
content  of  organs.  M.  F.  Guli  and  M.  A.  Kolo- 
meitschenko  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1936,  9,  1085 — 
1098). — The  cathepsin  content  of  glycerol  extracts  of 
kidney  or  liver  is  not  significantly  affected  by  previous 
feeding  of  the  rabbits  with  acid,  basic,  or  neutral 
diets.  R.  T. 

Chemistry  of  cell  growth  and  division.  C. 
Voegtmn  (Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2, 
84 — 88). — The  hydrolysis  of  proteins  by  cathepsin 
is  activated  by  reduced  glutathione,  pa  being  a 
controlling  factor.  Small  amounts  of  Cu  inhibit 
protein  synthesis.  The  toxic  action  of  As,  Au,  and 
Cu  compounds  and  CN'  is  inhibited  by  glutathione 
(I).  Growth  rates  of  amoeba}  are  directly  correlated 
with  their  (I)  content.  The  relative  effects  of  Cu  and 
(I)  vary  with  the  age  of  the  cells.  H202,  methylene- 
blue,  Cu  salts,  CH2I-CONH2,  and  high  [CO]  do  not  in¬ 
fluence  mitosis.  Anesthetics  decrease  02  consumption 
and  inhibit  mitosis.  Protein  synthesis  is  controlled 
by  02  tension.  (Cf.  A.,  1936,  1569.)  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Proteinases  (cathepsin)  in  tissues  of  the 
chicken  embryo.  B.  Goldstein  and  M.  Ginzburg 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  1,  369 — 372). — Glycerol  extracts 
from  the  yolk  sac,  yolk,  and  germinal  membranes 
have  no  proteolytic  effect  on  gelatin  during  the  first 
days  of  development.  A  proteolytic  effect,  after 
activation  with  H2S,  appears  on  about  the  6th  day, 
and  one  without  activation  on  the  10th.  H2S  activ¬ 
ation  is  considerable  until  the  last  days  of  incubation, 
when  it  changes  to  a  depression.  The  chemical 
properties  and  physiological  function  of  the  cathepsin 
in  the  egg  and  in  mammalian  placenta  are  probably 
identical.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Proteolytic  enzymes  of  monocytic  and  poly¬ 
morphonuclear  pleural  exudates.  C.  Weiss  and 
E.  J.  Czarnetzky  (Arch.  Path.,  1935, 20, 233—244). — 
Rabbit  monocytes  contain  only  ono  proteinase, 
pepsin.  Cathepsin,  trypsin,  and  pepsin  are  present 
in  polymorphonuclears.  Serous  portions  of  exudates 
of  monocytic  types  inhibit,  and  those  of  poly¬ 
morphonuclear  types  enhance,  peptic  digestion. 
Fluid  of  polymorphonuclear  exudates  inhibits  the 
tryptic  activity  of  the  corresponding  cells,  whereas 
cells  of  monocytic  exudates  inhibit  the  tryptic 
activity  of  their  fluid.  Antagonistic  extractable  and 
bound  enzymes  occur  in  monocytic  and  polymorpho¬ 
nuclear  cells  of  inflammatory  exudates.  In  the 
digestion  of  gelatin  by  supernatant  fluid  of  either  type 
of  exudate  and  in  that  of  leucylglycine  by  monocytic 
fluid  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  no.  of  C02H  groups. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Inactivation  of  pepsin  by  iodine  and  isolation 
of  di-iodotyrosine  from  iodinated  pepsin.  R.  M. 

Herriott  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937  ,  20,  335 — 352). — 
1-inactivation  of  pepsin  (I)  involves  formation  of 
di-iodotyrosine  (II).  The  influence  of  pa  on  the  rate 
of  iodination  is  analogous  to  that  on  iodination  of 
glycyltyrosine.  Computation  from  titration  curve 
of  the  tyrosine  content  of  (I)  gives  vals.  agreeing  with 
the  current  estimate.  53%  of  the  I  absorbed  by  (I) 
was  recovered  as  (II)  from  hydrolysate  in  an  in¬ 
complete  crystallisation.  Inactivation  is  progressive 
with  increasing  iodination,  becoming  complete  with 


35 — 40  atoms  of  I  per  mol.  of  (I).  No  appreciable 

oxidation  occurs.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Influence  of  intense  mechanical  vibration  on 
proteolytic  activity  of  pepsin.  L.  A.  Chambers 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  639— 649).— Cryst, 
pepsin  in  acid  solution  {pn  1-8)  is  inactivated  by 
exposure  to  sound  waves  of  9000  cycles  according  to 
A  =  AqC*1,  where  A  is  the  activity  remaining  at 
time  t  and  A0  is  the  initial  activity.  Inactivation  does 
not  take  place  in  absence  of  02,  and  in  some  un¬ 
purified  preps,  the  activity  is  increased.  P.  G.  M. 

Parallel  concentration  of  enzymes  in  pan¬ 
creatic  juice.  S.  G.  Baxter  (Amer.  J.  Digest.  Dis. 
Nutrition,  1935  ,  2,  108 — 111). — In  the  pancreatic 
juice  of  rabbits  variations  in  concn.  of  trypsin, 
amylase,  and  lipase  were  of  a  parallel  nature. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  the  trypsin-enzyme  complex  on 
substituted  proteins.  A.  R.  Kiesel  and  D.  P. 
Roganova  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  I — 20). — The  action 
of  trypsin-proteinase  (I)  on  edestin  (II)  is  unaffected 
by  Et  esterification  of  the  free  *C02H,  sulphonation,  or 
deamination.  The  Bz  derivatives  of  (II)  or  de- 
aminated  (II)  are  not  attacked  by  (I) ;  the  debenzoyl- 
ated  products  undergo  proteolysis  normally.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  presence  of  *NH2  or  -OH,  or  of  the 
latter  alone,  is  essential  for  the  action  of  (I). 

R.  T. 

Does  trypsin  inactivate  urease  ?  J.  B.  Sumner 
and  A.  L.  Dounce  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  713 — 
717).— The  view  that  urease  (I)  is  rapidly  in¬ 
activated  in  presence  of  gum  arabic  by  trypsin  (II)  is 
erroneous.  (I)  preserved  with  S03"  was  not  measur¬ 
ably  inactivated  by  (II)  at  room  temp,  over  a  period 
of  95  hr.  P.W.  C. 

Enzymic  properties  of  natural  papain.  M. 
Frankel,  R.  Maimin,  and  B.  Shapiro  (Nature, 
1937,  139,  249). — Latex  of  Carica  papaya  at  different 
stages  of  development  and  size  splits  both  gelatin  (1) 
and  Witte’s  peptone  (II)  and  need  not  be  previously 
activated  by  HCN.  The  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  (I) 
is  <  that  of  (II).  On  keeping,  the  activity  of  the 
latex  towards  (I)  increases  and  diminishes  towards 
(II).  Preps,  obtained  from  natural  latex  by  different 
methods  show  different  qual.  and  quant,  enzymic 
properties,  e.g.,  a  thermostable,  natural  activator 
inducing  peptone  cleavage  and  a  prep,  showing  the 
enzymic  features  generally  attributed  to  papain  have 
been  isolated.  Contrary  to  the  lit.,  true  ovalbumin 
is  split  directly  by  a  latex  prep.  Activation  (or 
inhibition)  by  latex  bodies  of  protein  cleavage  or 
peptone  cleavage,  respectively,  appear  to  be  different 
processes.  L.  S.  T. 

Phytases  of  wheat  flour.  E.  V.  Kolobkova 
(Biochimia,  1936,  1,  512 — 524). — Wheat  phytase 
is  inactive  at  >75°,  and  at  pA  <3  or  >7-3;  the 
optimum  temp,  and  pn  are  55°  and  5-5.  The  temp, 
coeff.  of  reaction  and  the  Arrhenius  const,  fall  with 
increasing  temp.,  and  are  least  at  pa  5-5.  >55% 
of  the  total  P  of  wheat  grain  is  present  as  phvtin, 
the  content  of  which  falls,  with  corresponding  increase 
in  lecithin-  and  protein-P,  on  germination.  The 
ps  and  temp,  ranges  of  impure  phytase  are  wider 
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than  those  of  purified  enzyme.  The  velocity  of  re¬ 
action  falls  with  increasing  relative  conen.  of  sub¬ 
strate.  R.  T. 

Proteolytic  enzymes  of  the  soya  bean.  E.  D. 
Stacheeva-Kaverzneva  and  E.  J.  Oleinikova 
(Bioehimia,  1936,  1,  321 — 330). — Extracts  of  resting 
and  germinating  soya  beans  are  equally  active  in 
reducing  vj  of  aq.  gelatin,  but  whilst  the  extracts  from 
the  resting  seeds  show  little  or  no  proteolytic  activity, 
those  from  the  germinating  seeds  are  much  more 
active.  During  germination,  the  proteases  of  the 
seeds  remain  relatively  const.,  but  the  peptidases 
increase.  With  peptone  as  substrate,  the  activity 
of  the  protease  is  optimum  at  piL  7-0,  and  with 
gelatin  and  collagen  (I)  at  7-2 — 7-4.  The  small  ac¬ 
tivity  at  acid  pa,  and  the  absence  of  any  activating 
action  by  KCN  and  Na2S,  indicate  a  low  content 
of  cathepsin  (separated  by  adsorption  on  kaolin). 
Notwithstanding  the  specificity  of  plant  proteases, 
the  proteolytic  enzymes  of  the  germinating  beans 
rapidly  dissolve  powdered  (I).  W.  0.  K. 

Proteolytic  enzymes  of  common  moulds.  J. 
Berger,  M.  J.  Johnson,  and  W.  H.  Peterson  (J. 
Biol.  Chem,  1937,  117,  429— 438).— The  kinetics 
of  the  proteolytic  enzymes  in  species  of  Penicillium 
and  Aspergillus  were  studied.  Proteinase  (gelatin; 
optimum  pa  7-0),  carboxypolypeptidase  (chloro- 
acetyl-Z-tyrosine),  aminopolypeptidase  (df-leucyl- 
diglycine),  and  dipeptidase  (df-leucylglycine)  were 
present  in  all  species  in  varying  amounts  and  many 
contained  smaller  amounts  of  other  peptidases 
(diglycine,  triglycine).  Total  and  relative  enzyme 
contents  vary  independently  of  species  relationships 
and  depend  on  the  medium.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Fission  of  animal  proteins  by  the  proteases  of 
Aspergillus  oryzee.  E.  D.  Stacheeva-Kaverzneva 
and  E.  J.  Oleinikova  (Bioehimia,  1936,  1,  331— 
342). — Extracts  made  from  A.  oryzee ,  grown  on  a 
medium  prepared  from  defatted  soya-bean  meal, 
hydrolysed  gelatin  and  collagen  (optimum  pa  7-2) 
but  not  elastin  and  keratin.  Addition  of  0-1%  of 
Na2S04  or  (NH4)2S04  slightly  increased  the  activity 
whilst  greater  concns.  were  inhibitory.  By  pptn. 
with  EtOH,  preps,  were  obtained  almost  equal  in 
activity  to  pancreatin  from  ox  pancreas.  W.  O.  K. 

Action  of  vegetable  disaggregating  and  proteo¬ 
lytic  enzymes  on  the  proteins  of  wheat  and  rye. 
M.  P.  Jorgenson  (Bioehimia,  1936,  1,  374 — 385). — 
The  action  of  the  natural  mixture  of  proteolytic 
enzymes  of  wheat-flour  extracts  on  the  proteins  of 
wheat  gluten  is  max.  at  pn  3-7 — 4-7  for  leucosin  (I), 
3-7  for  gliadin  (II),  and  4-9 — 5-3  for  glutenin  (III). 
For  the  mixed  proteolytic  enzymes  of  yeast  extract 
the  optimum  pu  ranges  are  3-7 — 4-7,  3-7,  and  4-9 — 
5-3,  respectively.  The  fission  of  (III)  is  <  that 
of  (I)  or  (II).  The  optimum  pK  for  the  action  of  wheat- 
flour  protease  on  (II)  or  (III)  is  4-9 — 5-0,  whilst 
yeast  protease  has  optimum  activity  on  (II)  or  (III)  at 
Pji  3-3 — 4-9.  The  action  of  both  proteases  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  little  change  in  NH2-N,  so  that  their 
actions  are  disaggregating  rather  than  proteolytic. 
The  optimum  p:a  for  the  action  of  the  natural  mix¬ 
ture  of  proteolytic  enzymes  of  rye-flour  extracts 


on  the  proteins  of  rye  flour  are  :  (II)  3-7,  (3-4 — 

3- 7) ;  globulin  3-7  (3-7— 4-2) ;  (III)  4-9— 5-6  (4-41 — 

4- 95),  figures  in  parentheses  being  the  isoelectric 

zones.  W.  0.  K. 

Cleavage  of  peptide  rings  by  proteinases. 
K.  Shibata  and  Y.  Tazawa  (Proc.  Imp.  Acad. 
Tokyo,  1936,  12,  340 — 345). — Failure  to  observe  the 
cleavage  of  diketopiperazines  (I)  by  proteinases  is 
due  to  the  low  affinity  of  these  enzymes  for  artificial 
substrates  of  low  mol.  wt.  Data  are  given  for  the 
hydrolysis  of  glycyl-d-glutamic  anhydride  by  tryp¬ 
sin  and  papain,  and  of  df-diaminopropionic  anhydride 
dihydroehioride  by  pepsin.  The  hydrolyses  of  both 
proteins  and  (I)  have  the  same  pa  optima.  The 
prep,  of  1  -histidine  anhydride  dihydrochloride,  decomp. 
270—280°,  [ctf  +48-1°,  is  described.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Anhydrolytic  decomposition  of  edestin  and 
enzymic  cleavage  of  the  decomposition  products. 
A.  Fodor  and  N.  Lichtenstein  (Enzymologia, 
1936,  1,  311 — 320). — The  decomp,  of  edestin  by  heat¬ 
ing  with  anhyd.  glycerol  gives  a  product  separable 
into  four  fractions  according  to  their  solubilities  in 
H20,  aq.  EtOH,  and  AcOH.  These  substances  have 
a  closed  polypeptide  ring  structure.  Compositions, 
based  on  the  NH2- acids  found  in  the  total  hydrolysate, 
are  suggested,  and  the  mol.  wts.  of  1300  and  2600 
thus  indicated  are  confirmed  cryoscopically.  All 
four  fractions  are  hydrolysed  by  pepsin  (I)  and 
pancreatin  (II),  and  by  papain  without  previous 
activation.  (II)  but  not  (I)  yields  a  product  which  is 
further  attacked  by  arginase.  E.  A.  H,  R. 

R6Ie  of  maltase  in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by 
difierent  varieties  of  malt.  D.  I.  Lissitzin  (Bio- 
chimia,  1936,  1,  351 — 358). — The  seeds  of  maize, 
sorghum,  and  millet,  and  the  malts  prepared  from 
them,  contain  a  maltase  active  at  pa  4-5 — 5-0.  Al¬ 
though  barley  malt  exerts  no  action  on  maltose, 
the  presence  of  maltase  is  not  excluded,  for  in  this 
malt  substances  are  present  which  inhibit  maltase. 

W.  0.  K. 

Ratio  of  synthetic  to  hydrolytic  action  of 
invertase  as  a  characteristic  value  for  different 
varieties  of  onions.  B.  A.  Rubin  (Bioehimia, 
1936,  1,  467 — 478). — The  ratio  sucrose/monoses 
varies  from  0-1  to  21-3  for  different  varieties  of  onion. 
The  higher  vals.  are  obtained  for  biennial  plants, 
showing  that  slow  growth  is  associated  with  pre- 
ponderatingly  synthetic  action  of  invertase.  The 
sucrose  content  of  the  bulb  is  greatest,  and  of  the 
leaves  least,  at  maturity.  Analogous  variations  arc 
found  for  different  varieties  of  beet  and  marrow. 

R.  T. 

Application  of  the  vacuum-infiltration  method 
to  the  measurement  of  the  synthetic  and  hydro¬ 
lytic  activity  of  invertase  in  living  plant  tissue. 
A.  L.  Kursanov  (Bioehimia,  1936,  1,  269—294). — 
The  hydrolytic  and  synthetic  activities  of  the  in¬ 
vertase  in  leaves  of  various  plants  are  measured  In¬ 
in  jec  ting  solutions  of  sucrose  or  of  glucose  and 
fructose  and  observing  the  changes  which  ensue. 
The  relative  vals.  of  the  activities  differ  in  different 
plants.  When  the  concn.  in  the  leaf  of  sucrose  or 
of  invert-sugar  is  changed  by  infiltration,  the  activity 
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of  the  invertase  alters  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore  the 
disturbed  equilibrium.  W.  0.  K. 

Optimal  p„  of  the  invertase  of  different 
strains  of  Aspergillus  niger.  V.  A.  Kirsanova 
(Biochimia,  1936,  1,  386 — 389). — For  the  inyertases 
obtained  from  ail  straius  of  A.  niger  investigated, 
whether  producing  citric  acid  or  not,  the  optimum 
pa  was  2-5 — 4-0.  W.  0.  K. 

Reversibility  of  the  action  of  lactase.  D.  M. 
Michlin  and  0.  J.  Borodina  (Biochimia,  1936, 
1,  147 — 156). — Aq.,  C0Me2,  and  glycerol  extracts 
of  mammary  gland  promote  synthesis  of  lactose  from 
glucose  and  galactose.  Attainment  of  equilibrium 
between  the  components  is  much  more  rapid  with 
the  extracts  than  with  tissue  pulp.  R.  T. 

Amylase  system  of  rice  grain  during  ripening 
and  germination.  K.  V.  Gnu  and  A.  Sreenivasan 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  155 — 166). — Experimental 
details  of  work  already  summarised  (A.,  1936,  1418). 

P.  W.  C. 

The  glycogenolytic  system  in  liver  and  in¬ 
fluence  on  it  of  insulin  and  adrenaline.  R. 
Willstatter  and  M.  Rohdewald  (Enzymologia, 
1936,  1,  213 — 255). — Amylase  occurs  in  liver  in  both 
activated  and  inhibited  states.  Insulin  and  adren¬ 
aline  annul  both  activating  and  inhibiting  effects. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Heredity  in  amylase  activity.  K.  Yamafuji 
and  S.  Goto  (Enzymologia,  1936,  1,  271 — 272). — 
The  blood-amylase  content  of  silkworms  approximates 
to  the  mean  val.  of  that  of  the  parents.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Amylase  content  of  pure  line  barley.  K. 
Myrback  (Enzymologia,  1936,  1,  280 — 287). — The 
total  and  free  active  amylase  (I)  contents  of  pure  line 
barleys  were  determined  over  a  period  of  7  years. 
The  relation  between  free  and  total  (I)  content  is  a 
characteristic  of  each  species.  Different  species  of 
barley  have  very  different  (I)  contents,  which  are  not 
paralleled  by  protein  contents.  Differences  in  (I) 
content  persist  in  green  and  kiln-dried  malt. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Glycolysis  of  various  substrates  by  extracts 
of  sarcoma  and  muscle.  F.  H.  Scharles,  M.  D. 
Barer,  and  W.  T.  Salter  (Amer.  J.  Cancer,  1935, 
25,  122 — 129). — Extracts  of  mouse  sarcoma  produced 
lactic  acid  from  hexose  phosphates.  Glycogen, 
glucose,  and  fructose  were  not  utilised.  Extracts 
of  sarcoma  differed  from  those  of  muscle  in  being 
unable  to  form  phosphate  esters  from  small  saccharide 
mols.  even  in  the  presence  of  adenosine  triphosphate. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Cozymase  as  hydrogen-carrying  co-enzyme  in 

muscle-glycolysis.  H.  von  Euler,  E.  Adler,  G. 
Gunther,  and  H.  Hellstrom  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 
1937  ,  245,  217 — 245). — Purest  cozymase  (I)  and 
dihydrocozymase  (II)  cannot  replace  adenylic  acid 

(III)  in  glycolysis  but  the  material  obtained  bv 
heating  (I)  with  0  01— Q-04IV-NaOH  at  100°  for  5  min. 
replaces  (III)  as  P04"'  carrier  and  in  glycolysis.  The 
material  obtained  from  (II)  by  inactivation  with  acid 
is  not  a  P04"'  carrier.  During  the  dehydrogenation 
of  lactic  acid  (IV)  by  the  dehydrogenase  of  heart  and 
muscle  (I)  is  reversibly  converted  into  (II),  but  since 


the  position  of  equilibrium  favours  (IV)  production, 
AcC02H  (V)  is  reduced  to  (IV)  in  presence  of  apo* 
dehydrogenase.  The  mechanism  of  the  reduction  is 
analogous  to  that  of  MeOHO  by  the  EtOH  dehydro¬ 
genase  of  yeast.  Similarly,  in  the  reversible  conver¬ 
sion  by  (I)  of  glyceraldehydephosphoric  add  (VI) 
into  glycerophosphorie  acid  (VII),  (VII)  production  is 
favoured.  Spectroscopic  observation  shows  that  (I) 
transfers  H  from  (VII)  to  (V).  The  amounts  of  (IV) 
produced  in  dialysed  musole  extracts  by  the  systems 
hexosediphosphoric  acid-(V),  (VI)-(V),  and  (VII)-(V) 
indicate  that  these  systems  are  activated  by  (I). 
The  co-enzyme  system  of  glycolysis  includes  (I)  as 
H  carrier.  W.  McC. 

Coupling  of  tbe  synthesis  of  adenosine  tri¬ 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  main  oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion  process  in  blood  glycolysis.  Z.  Disohe 
(Enzymologia,  1936,  1,  288 — 310). — Two  types  of 
glycolysis  are  distinguished,  the  normal,  requiring 
adenosinetriphosplioric  acid  (I)  and  accounting  for 
most  of  tlio  glucose  breakdown  in  the  cell,  and  a 
secondary  glycolysis  which  occurs  only  after  partial 
decomp,  of  (I).  This  secondary  glycolysis  is  due  to  a 
coupling  of  the  oxidation-reduction  process  between 
AcC02H  and  triose  phosphates  and  the  resynthesis 
of  (I)  from  adenylic  acid  and  inorg.  P.  The  decomp, 
of  (I)  by  adenylpyrophosphatase  accelerates  glycolysis 
by  promoting  the  Pamas  reaction  (A.,  1934,  1027). 
An  explanation  is  given  of  the  regulation  of  glycolysis 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  spontaneous  decomp, 
of  (I)  and  of  its  resynthesis.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Competition  between  phosphorylating  en¬ 
zymes  in  muscle  extract.  H.  Lehmann  and 
D.  M.  Needham  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  329 — 338). — 
From  a  mixture  of  adenylic  acid  and  phosphopyruvic 
acid  creatine  accepts  P04"'  more  rapidly  than  glycogen 
although  the  P04"'  is  gradually  transferred  to  the 
glycogen  as  its  phosphorylation  is  irreversible.  The 
action  is  the  same  at  psl  8-8  and  6-5.  Either  acceptor 
is  readily  phosphorylated  alone.  At  pa  8-8  adenylic 
acid  accepts  from  phosphopyruvic  acid  much  more 
rapidly  than  from  creatine  phosphate,  which  reacts 
more  quickly  at  pa  6-5.  Glycogen  is  esterified  more 
rapidly  by  the  above  mixture  of  donators  than  by 
a  low  concn.  of  inorg.  P  (0-002AC)  and  the  latter 
process  is  catalysed  by  adenylic  acid.  At  a  concn. 
of  0-01 M  the  inorg.  P  is  preferred.  Distinct  enzymes 
are  involved  in  the  phosphorylation  of  glycogen  and 
creatine.  R.  H.  M.  O. 

Plant  phosphatases .  I.  Phosphatase  of  germ¬ 
inated  soya  bean  ( Glycine  hispida).  K.  V.  Giri 
(Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937  ,  245,  185 — 196). — Aq. 
extracts  of  powdered  germinated  beans  on  fractional 
pptn.  with  COMe,  or  EtOH,  removal  of  impurities  at 
Pa  5,  and  dialysis  or  ultra-filtration  yield  a  highly 
active  phosphatase  (I).  (I)  exhibits  optimal  activity 

at  pa  5-1 — 5-5.  With  a-  (II)  and  R-  (III)  -glycero¬ 
phosphate,  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  oc  time  until  10 — 
12%  of  the  substrate  is  hydrolysed,  and  with  Na 
hexose  diphosphate  (IV)  and  Na4P207  until  20%  is 
hydrolysed.  (IV)  is  more  rapidly  hydrolysed  than 
are  (II),  (III),  and  Na4P„07  and  (III)  more  rapidly 
than  (II).  F',  C204',  Cu“,  and  ascorbic  acid  (V)  but 
not  CN'  inactivate  (I)  to  extents  which  vary  with  the 
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substrate  used.  F  is  more  effective  than  C20.}"  and 
Cu"  -j-  (V)  more  effective  than  (V)  alone. 

W.  McC. 

Vegetable  pyrophosphatases.  I.  Kinetics  of 
hydrolysis  of  pyrophosphoric  and  (3-glycero- 
phosphoric  acids.  P.  Fleury  and  J.  Courtois 
(Enzymologia,  1937,1,  377 — 395). — The  pn  optima  for 
both  pyrophosphatase  (I)  and  phytase  (II)  in  seeds 
is  5-6 — 5-8,  whilst  the  optimum  for  takadiastase  (III) 
is  more  acidic.  In  seeds  glycerophosphatase  (IV)  but 
not  (II)  activity  runs  parallel  with  (I)  activity.  (Ill) 
is  richer  in  (IV)  than  in  (I),  but  in  emulsin  (V)  the 
distribution  is  reversed.  In  (V),  (I)  and  (IV)  are 
relatively  thermostable,  whilst  in  (III)  they  are 
completely  inactivated  at  65°.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Biochemical  hydrogenation  of  dehydroandro- 
sterone.  L.  Mamoli  and  A.  Yercellone  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  245,  93 — 95). — Dehydro- 
androsterone  in  EtOH  dropped  into  fermenting 
invert  sugar  at  approx.  20°  (top  yeast)  is  converted 
into  A5-androstenediol.  W.  McC. 

Yeast  and  trehalose.  K.  Myrback  (Svensk 
Kem.  Tidskr.,  1937,  49,  24—26;  cf.  A.,  1936,  759).— 
Pressed  yeast  ferments  added  trehalose  (I)  directly, 
but  does  not  attack .  its  own  (I)  unless  previously 
dried.  M.  H.  M.  A. 

Separation  of  growth-substances  stimulating 
yeast  and  fungi.  N.  Nielsen  and  V.  Hartelius 
(Compt.  rend.  trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg,  Ser.  physiol.,  1937, 
22, 1 — 22) . — Two  growth-substances  are  distinguished, 
one  (jBj)  stimulating  yeast  and  the  other  (B2)  affecting 
A.  niger.  B,  is  much  less  resistant  to  oxidising  agents 
(H202,  KMnO,,)  than  is  Bz,  but  more  resistant  than  the 
cell-extension  hormone  of  the  Avena  coleoptile.  The 
growth-substance  obtained  by  heating  sugar  (A., 
1932,  661)  is  very  resistant.  Neither  B1  nor  B2  is 
sensitive  to  reduction.  From  the  mixed  growth- 
substances  B  each  organism  preferentially  absorbs  its 
sp.  substance.  A  method  of  separating  Bx  and  B2 
by  this  means  is  examined.  B2,  but  not  Bv  requires 
the  presence  of  a  co-substance  (metallic  salt)  for  its 
activation.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  2 : 4-dinitrophenol  on  cellular  oxid¬ 
ation  in  yeast.  L.  Plantefol  (Ann.  Physiol. 
Physicochim.  biol.,  1935,  11,  32 — 53;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  2575).— In  sugar-free  solutions  2  : 4-dinitro¬ 
phenol  (I)  in  suitable  concns.  increases  cellular 
oxidation  of  beer  yeast  and  S.  cerevisice.  Anaerobic 
strains  of  yeast  reduce  (I)  but  there  is  no  increase  in 
cellular  oxidation  even  in  the  presence  of  02. 

A.  G.  P. 

Analysis  of  growth  :  yeast.  O.  W,  Richards 
(Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2,  157 — 166). — 

Growth  of  Saccharomyces  ceremdee  follows  a  linear 
rather  than  a  logarithmic  or  sigmoid  course  and 

consists  of  two  cycles.  Production  of  EtOH  is 
greater  at  lower  temp.  Small  amounts  of  T1  in 
certain  brands  of  asparagine  lowered  sugar  utilisation 
and  increased  crop  growth.  H20  containing  D20 
(1  in  2000 — 4000)  increased  growth.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  low  concentrations  of  deuterium 
oxide  on  the  course  of  gas  production  by  brewer's 
yeast.  C.  S.  Shouf  and  S.  L.  Meyer  (J.  Tennessee 


Acad.  Sci.,  1935,  10,  127— 131).— 0-5%  of  D20 
slightly  retarded  gas  formation  (2-6%)  from  sucrose 

at  30°  after  a  period  of  45—50  hr.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Annulment  of  fluoride  inhibition  in  living  top 
yeast  by  adenylic  acid.  J.  Rttnnstrom  and  T. 
Hembers  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  74). — Addition  of 
adenylic  acid  (I)  annuls  the  inhibition  by  F'  of 
respiration  and  fermentation  of  living  top  yeast. 
The  annulment  is  less  marked  at  higher  [F'j  and 
[P04"'],  but  is  promoted  by  MgCl2  and  As04'". 
With  dried  top  yeast,  after  storage  for  long  periods, 
and  bottom  yeast,  the  F'  inhibition  is  unaffected  by 
(I).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Inhibition  by  iodoacetate  of  fermentation  by 
dried  yeast.  J.  Runnstrom  and  F.  Alm  (Natur¬ 
wiss.,  1937,  25,  74). — The  irreversible  inhibition  of 
fermentation  by  CH2I-C02'  (I)  increases  with  in¬ 
creasing  acidity.  (I)  interacts  with  the  protein  of  the 
enzyme  and  not  with  the  co-enzyme.  Higher  concns. 
of  (I)  are  required  for  inhibition  at  pa  >7.  The 
system  is  protected  at  higher  pK  vals.  as  the  greater 
•SH  content  binds  more  (I).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Chemistry  of  death.  0.  Rahn  (Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2,  70— 77).— In  the  killing  of 
yeast  cells  by  HgCl2,  by  heat  (50°),  or  by  ultra-violet 
or  X-irradiation,  the  reproductive  capacity  was  the 
most  sensitive  to  injury,  fermentative  capacity  was 
secondarily  affected,  and  plasma  membrane  per¬ 
meability  was  the  last  factor  to  be  injured.  Death 
rate  cc  some  exponent  of  the  eonen.  of  the  poison 
(4 — 6  for  PhOH).  Progeny  of  surviving  cells  showed 
no  increased  resistance  to  the  poison. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Sulphite  fermentation  under  conditions  of 
repeated  utilisation  of  yeast.  V.  S.  Kurbatova 
and  A.  N.  Schakin  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  457 — 466).— 
The  yeast  can  be  used  repeatedly  for  sulphite  fer¬ 
mentation  of  sugar  to  glycerol,  without  loss  of  activity, 
if  a  sulphite-free  culture  is  interposed  after  each 
succeeding  sulphite  culture.  The  yeast  cells  should 
be  separated  from  the  medium  as  soon  as  possible  after 
.completion  of  fermentation.  R.  T. 

New  black-pigmented  species  of  Torula.  N. 
Rouchelman  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
545 — 547). — The  new  Torula  Schoeni,  isolated  from 
the  aq.  distillate  of  glycerinated  yeast,  produces  a 
black  pigment  when  grown  on  wort.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  medium  on  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  Aspergillus  niger.  R.  S.  Hilpekt, 
G.  Friesen,  and  W.  RossIse  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289, 
193 — 197). — Tables  summarising  yields  and  %  N 
in  the  mycelium  of  A.  niger  grown  on  various  media 
show  that  the  skeletal  substance  of  the  mould  changes 
its  composition  with  change  of  medium.  P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  neutralisation  of  fermenting  media 
on  acid  formation  by  Aspergillus  niger.  V.  A. 
Kirsanova  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  425 — 445). — Total 
acid  production  from  sucrose  by  A.  niger  is  greatly 
augmented  by  addition  of  alkali  during  fermentation. 
The  optimum  pa  varies  from  4  to  7  for  different 
strains  of  mould,  whilst  for  all  strains  examined 
acid  production  approaches  zero  at  pK  <3  or  >8. 
The  increase  in  total  yield  of  acid  is  due  to  increased 
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production  of  citric  (I),  oxalic,  and  gluconic  acids. 
Tlie  effectiveness  of  different  alkalis  rises  in  the  series 
CaCOs  <  NaOH  <  Na2C03.  Higher  yields  of  (I) 
are  obtained  by  growing  the  pellicle  of  mould  in  one 
medium,  and  transferring  it  to  the  sucrose  medium 
for  (I)  production.  Tho  yield  of  H2C204  falls  with 
increasing  time  of  fermentation.  The  yield  of  (I) 
may  be  raised  to  91%  of  theoretical  by  fermentation 
of  35%  sucrose  medium,  with  daily  adjustment  of 

to  4 — 6,  and  with  frequent  change  of  the  mould 
pellicle.  R.  T. 

Influence  of  the  antioxidants,  methylene-blue 
and  dinitrophenol,  on  the  growth  of  Aspergillus 
niger.  R.  Bonnet  and  R.  Jacquot  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  biol.,  1936, 18, 1850 — 1870). — It  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  completely  the  energy  required  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  that  for  growth  by  incorporating  in 
the  medium  substances  which  influence  respiratory 
activity.  Methylene-blue  (I)  and  dinitrophenol  (II) 
in  non-toxic  concns.  are  without  effect  on  the  gross 
energy  yield,  but  at  certain  concns.  (I)  increases,  and 
(II)  decreases,  the  energy  yield.  P.  W.  C. 

Chemical  studies  of  Rhizopus  japonicus.  H. 
Lim  (J.  Fac.  Agric.  Hokkaido,  1935,  37,  165—209).— 
The  dried  fungus  from  cultures  on  Raulin’s  solution 
containing  sucrose  and  tartaric  acid  as  sole  org. 
sources  contained  protein  38-8,  erude  fat  9-7,  crude 
fibre  7-7,  N-free  extract  42-2,  ash  5-5%.  The  Et20 
extract  included  ergosterol  1-08,  fungisterol  2-55, 
palmitic  acid  7-6,  stearic  acid  1*16,  and  phosphatides 

1- 19  g.  per  kg.  The  unsaturated  acid  consisted 
largely  of  oleic  with  small  amounts  of  linoleic  acid. 
The  95%  EtOH  extract  of  the  fat-free  material 
yielded  mannitol,  sucrose,  trehalose,  adenine,  hypo- 
xanthine,  histidine,  betaine,  and  stachydrin.  Mannose 
(14-3%),  and  fructose  (1-5%)  were  also  present. 
A  pliosphoprotein  rhizopenin,  containing  much 
tyrosine  and  tryptophan  and  having  cystine-S : 
total  S  =  1  :  18,  I  val.  16-2,  and  isoelectric  pH 

2- 9— 3-0,  was  also  isolated.  The  digestibility  coeffs. 

of  the  fungus  were,  N  substances  72-1,  carbohydrates 
78-6,  and  ash  74-2.  Vitamin-Rj  and  -B.,  (but  not 
•A  or  -0)  and  a  yeast-growth-promoting  substance 
were  detected.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Physiology  of  Rhizopus  oryzte.  L.  B.  Lock- 
wood,  G.  E.  Ward,  and  O.  E.  May  (J.  Agric.  Res., 
1936,  53,  849 — 857  ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 1154). — Growth  and 
glucose  consumption  of  R.  oryzce  were  greater  at 
40°  than  at  30° ;  d-lactic  acid  production  varied  in 
the  reverse  manner.  Formation  of  fumaric  acid  (I) 
was  suppressed  in  media  containing  >6  g.  of 
NH4N03  per  litre.  R.  oryzce  utilised  NII4  salts,  urea, 
and  certain  NH2-acids  as  N  sources.  NaNO,  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  media  containing  NaN03 
as  sole  source  of  N  no  growth  was  made.  In  presence 
of  CaC03,  Zn  salts  favoured  growth  of  the  fungus. 
Under  favourable  conditions  of  growth  the  production 
of  (I)  depended  on  the  maturity  of  the  mycelium. 

„  .  .  a:g.  p. 

Biochemistry  of  Sonti  fermentation.  K.  R. 

Reddi  (Proc.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India.  1937,  1,  37 _ 

38}— The  formation  of  glucose  and  EtOH  in  the 
Sonti  fermentation  of  rice  is  principally  due  to  an 


organism,  Rhizopus  Sontii,  but  two  associated  yeasts 

supplement  the  EtOH  production  by  about  50%. 

Nitrogen  utilisation  by  Ophiobolus  graminis. 
H.  Fellows  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1936,  53,  765—769).— 
When  grown  in  Czapek’s  medium  0.  graminis  was 
unable  to  utilise  N  compounds  other  than  ovalbumin, 
casein,  peptone,  and  nucleic  acid.  This  apparent 
specificity  in  N  requirements  was  unrelated  to  the 
nature  of  the  C  supply,  to  the  presence  of  growth  - 
substances,  or  to  the  pn  of  the  medium.  Rhizopus 
sp.  and  Penicillium  sp.  showed  some  specificity  in 
this  respect  but  could  utilise  a  wider  range  of  N 
compounds.  A.  G.  P. 

Parasitism  and  control  of  Armillaria  mellca. 
R,  Leach  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  121,  561—573).— 
A.  mellea,  unlike  Rhizoctania  batalicolu  or  Botryo- 
diplodia  theobromce,  requires  roots  of  high  carbo¬ 
hydrate  (I)  content  for  free  development.  Bark¬ 
ringing  of  trees  (host),  a  process  which  depletes  the 
root-(I),  is  recommended  as  a  protective  measure. 

F.  O.H. 

Reaction  of  protoplasm  to  radium  radiation. 
W.  Seifritz  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  196 — 200). — 
The  protoplasm  of  slime  moulds  was  highly  resistant, 
but  was  killed  by  20  hr.  continuous  radiation  from 
nine  12-mg.  needles  at  a  distance  of  1  mm.  Less 
intense  radiation  stimulated  growth.  Immediately 
around  the  needles  the  protoplasm  showed  a  finer 
grain  than  elsewhere.  M.  A.  B. 

Population  growth  in  protozoa.  T.  L.  Jahn 
(Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2,  167 — 180). — 
Various  protozoa  show  similar  growth  responses  to 
external  conditions,  changes  in  availability  of  08 
and  food,  elimination  and  neutralisation  of  waste 
products,  and  oxidation-reduction  potential. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Amoeba  proteus  as  material  for  study  of  cell 
growth  and  division.  H.  W.  Chalkley  (Cold 
Spring  Harbor  Symp.,  1934,  2,  89 — 93). — The  or¬ 
ganism  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Effects  of  glutathione  on  cell  division  are  described. 
Cystine  and  cysteine  affect  division  but  glycine  is 
inert.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Bacterial  fermentation  and  structure  of  glucos¬ 
amine.  A.  G.  Wedum  and  A.  W.  Walker  (J. 
Infect.  Dis.,  1935,  57,  160 — 163). — Many  species 
of  bacteria  which  ferment  glucose  (I)  and  not  (or 
less  readily)  mannose  (II)  also  ferment  glucosamine 
(III).  (Ill)  probably  contains  the  (I)  structure. 
Torula  cremoris  fermented  (I)  and  (II)  but  not  (III). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Properties  of  an  essential  growth  factor  for 
pathogenic  bacteria.  F.  Saunders,  I.  I.  Finkle, 
L.  Sternfeld,  and  S.  A.  Koser  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937,  59,  170 — 174). — Many  plant  and  animal 
tissues  {e.g.,  calf  spleen  and  liver)  contain  a  S-free 
substance  (I)  (method  of  isolation  described),  which 
is  essential  for  the  growth  of  various  pathogenic 
bacteria.  (I)  is  sol.  in  HaO,  MeOH,  EtOH,  and 
PhOH  but  is  largely  insol.  in  higher  alcohols,  Et20, 
CHC13,  and  C0H6.  (I)  is  unaffected  by  aeration, 

3%  H202,  and  ammoniacal  AgN03;  solutions  are 
thermostable.  Slight  loss  of  activity  occurs  with 
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cold  Br-H20,  HN02,  or  Ac20-NaOAc  at  100°. 
(I)  is  not  inorg,  since  it  destroyed  by  wet  and  dry 
ashing.  Moulds  grown  on  Czapek-Dox  medium  will 

synthesise  (I).  H.  B. 

Tryptophan  and  “  sporogenes  vitamin”  re¬ 
quirements  of  Cl.  bolulinutn.  P.  Fildes  (Brit, 
•f.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16,  309 — 314). — Normal  strains 
require  both  tryptophan  and  the  “  vitamin  ”  before 
growth  can  take  place.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Essential  growth  factor  for  Staphylococcus 
aureus.  B.  C.  J.  G.  Knight  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path., 
1935,  16.  315 — 326). — The  growth  factor  is  a  weak 
base  yielding  relatively  sol.  compounds  with  many 
base  precipitants,  and  distilling  at  >105°/0-001  mm. 
S.  aureus  grows  aerobically  on  media  containing  acid- 
hydrolysed  gelatin,  tryptophan,  tyrosine,  cystine,  and 
glucose,  supplemented  with  the  growth  substance. 
The  latter  is  also  essential  for  B.  anthracis. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Carbon  dioxide  as  an  essential  factor  in  growth 
of  bacteria.  G.  P.  Gladstone,  P.  Fildes,  and 
G.  M.  Richardson  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16, 
335 — 348). — Continuous  passage  of  C02-frec  gases 
through  cultures  of  various  bacteria  caused  no  change 
in  growth  of  certain  species  but  inhibited  others. 
Inhibition  is  ascribed  to  removal  of  CO,  from  the 
cultures,  and  failure  to  inhibit  resulted  from  pro¬ 
duction  of  C02  by  the  organisms  at  a  rate  >  that  of 
removal  by  the  gas  stream.  C02  is  essential  for  all 
bacteria  and  is  produced  by  the  organisms  prior  to 
growth.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Dependence  of  bacterial  growth  on  the  nature 
of  the  nitrogen-containing  constituents  of  the 
medium.  D.  A.  Zuverkalov  and  V.  M.  Krasov 
(Biochimia,  1936,  1,  295 — 300).— Bacteria  of  the 
paratyphoid  group,  which  have  only  weak  proteolytic 
activity,  grow  feebly  in  media  containing  pure 
protein  but  vigorously  when  the  protein  is  hvdro- 
lysed.  '  W.  O.IC. 

Necessity  of  sulphur  compounds  for  bacterial 
glycolysis.  P.  Chain  and  C.  Fbomageot  (Enzym- 
ologia,  1937,  1,  321—327 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  760,  1561).— 
Substances  activating  glycolysis  by  Propionibacterium 
pentosaceum  are  examined.  H2S  and  org.  thio- 
eompounds  arc  the  strongest  activators. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Mechanism  of  action  of  sulphur  compounds 
on  glycolysis  by  Propionibuctenum  pentos¬ 
aceum.  P.  Chain  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1396 — 
1398;  cf.  A.,  1936,  760).— P.  pentosaceum  contains  a 
system  X  which  diffuses  into  the  medium  and  effects 
glycolysis.  The  “  active  limiting  amount  ”  of  the 
bacteria  is  that  amount  below  which  glucose  in  the 
medium  is  no  longer  attacked,  due  to  an  insufficiency 
of  X.  Cystine  (I),  thiourea,  and  H2S  simply  replace 
the  deficiency  of  X,  and  do  not  increase  the  normal 
activity  of  the  cells.  Five  successive  saline  washings 
and  fermentations  lowered  the  activity  of  a  culture 
by  almost  50%,  but  on  addition  of  (I),  the  rate  of 
glycolysis  became  normal.  Nine  washings  and  fer¬ 
mentations  completely  inactivated  the  bacteria,  and 
activity  was  not  restored  by  (I).  J.  N.  A. 


Pure  culture  studies  of  the  sulphur  organism 

Thiobacillus  (sp.  novo.).  P  D.  Karunakar  and 
T.  Rajagopal  (Proc.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937, 

I.  12 — 13). — The  cultural  appearance  and  general 

properties  of  Thiobacillus  (sp.  novo.)  isolated  from  the 
soil  at  Coimbatore  are  described.  W.  0.  K. 

(a)  Influence  of  pa  on  growth  of  purple  sulphur 
bacteria,  (b)  Growth  of  purple  sulphur  bac¬ 
teria  in  organic  acids.  V.  A.  Tschesnokov  and 
D.  I.  Saposhnikov  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  63 — 74, 
157 — 164). — (a)  The  optimum  pK  for  growth  of 
Ectothiorhodospira  mobile,  Pelscli,  varies  according  to 
the  source  of  S,  being  7-4  for  NaHS03,  7-5  for  Na2S20.„ 
8-5  for  S,  and  9  for  Na2S ;  the  pa  and  the  degree  of 
oxidation  of  the  available  S  vary  inversely.  The 
effects  are  ascribed  to  the  different  Ea  of  the  media. 

(b)  Growth  in  media  containing  org.  acids  in  place 

of  S,  and  the  optimum  pa,  vary  inversely  with  the  0 
content  of  the  acid,  in  the  series  :  valeric  >  butyric  > 
propionic  >  acetic  >  glyeollic  >  oxalic  acid ;  butyric 
>  succinic  >  malic  >  tartaric  acid.  R.  T. 

Characteristic  lipochromes  of  fluorescent  bac¬ 
teria.  F.  Giral  (Anal.  Fis.  Quira,  1936,  34,  667 — 
693).— The  formation  and  properties  of  the  fluorescent 
colouring  matters  produced  in  the  normal  metabolism 
of  B.  pyocyaneus,  B.  jluorescens,  and  B.  putidus,  and 
the  effect  of  j>n  and  various  reagents  on  the  colour, 
have  been  studied.  Chromatographic  adsorption 
analysis  shows  the  presence  of  two  pigments,  one  of 
which  is  probably  identical  with  pyorubin,  and  the 
other,  to  which  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
original  are  due,  seems  to  bo  intermediate  between 
flavin  and  xanthopterin.  The  yellow  colouring 
matter  of  old  potatoes  is  not  identical  with  the 
bacterial  pigment  and  is  more  likely  a  pterin. 

L.  A.  O’N. 

Bacteriological  and  biochemical  relationships 
in  Pyocyaneus  fluorescetis  group.  II.  Green 
fluorescent  pigment.  G.  E.  Turfitt  (Biochem. 

J. ,  1937,  31,  212—218;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1154).— The 
empirical  formula  of  the  green  pigment  is  C4H?02N. 
Methods  for  its  isolation  from  various  organisms  in  the 
group  are  described.  In  alkaline  solution  there  is  a 
well  defined  band  with  absorption  max.  at  410  nip ; 
on  acidification,  the  band  becomes  less  marked  with 
max.  at  370  mu,  and  is  shifted  towards  the  shorter 

J.  N.  A. 

Antagonism  between  B.  fluorescetis  and  B. 
pyocyaneum.  H.  0.  Hettchk  and  W.  Vogel 
(Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt.,  1937,  117,  234—  244).— Two 
types  of  B.  Jluorescens  having  optimum  growth 
temperatures  of  22°  and  37°  were  isolated.  In 
liquid  and  solid  media,  cultures  of  B.  pyocyaneum  at 
37°  showed  a  strong  bactericidal  action  against  B. 
Jluorescens.  The  effect  oc  the  amount  of  colour 
produced  in  the  case  of  young,  but  not  in  old,  cultures. 

W.  L.  D. 

Luminescence  of  bacteria.  II.  Oxygen  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  light-emitting  process  of  Photo- 
bacterium  phosphorcum.  J.  G.  Eymers  and 

K.  L.  van  Sghouwenburg  (Enzymologia,  1937,  1, 
328 — 340). — The  inhibiting  effects  of  KCN  on  02 
consumption  and  light  intensity  indicate  that  the 
total  respiration  consists  of  a  hoc-min  respiration,  a 
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respiration  associated  with  the  light-emitting  process 
and  forming  a  const.  %  of  the  total,  and  a  “  rest  ” 
respiration.  The  quantum  efficiency  of  the  light- 
emitting  process  is  a  function  of  temp.  It  is  highest 
at  22°  (one  ouantum  per  195  nlols.  of  0,  consumed). 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  carbohydrates  and  allied  substances 
on  urease  production  by  Proteus  vulgaris.  R. 
Passmore  and  J.  Yudkin  (Bioehem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
318—322). — The  production  of  urease  (I)  by  P. 
vulgaris  is  increased  (by  100  and  40%,  respectively) 
by  addition  to  the  medium  of  arabinose  and  glycerol. 
Fructose  and  galactose  also  sometimes  increase  (I) 
production  whilst  glucose  and  lactate  lower  it  by 
approx.  50%.  Jacoby’s  conclusion  (A.,  1918,  i, 
469)  that  the  group  ‘CH(OH),CH(OH),CHO  is 
essential  for  (I)  production  is  not  confirmed. 

W.  McC. 

Relation  between  the  peptone  utilised  and 
indole  produced  by  bacteria.  A  Mustafa  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  450 — 451). — Martin’s 
peptone  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  production  of 
indole.  H.  G,  R. 

Yield  of  indole  from  indole-producing  bacteria 
and  the  composition  of  the  peptone  medium. 
A.  Mustafa  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 514 — 
515). — Reducing  sugars  and  N03'  retard  indole 
production.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  boric  acid  on  acetic  fermentation. 
M.  Niculescu  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1936, 18, 1831 — 
1841). — H3B03,  added  in  small  amounts  (0-0125 — 
0-0375%)  to  a  synthetic  culture  medium,  promotes 
the  formation  of  AcOH,  but  larger  amounts  are  toxic, 
the  toxicity,  however,  being  decreased  by  the  presence 
of  substances  (e.g.,  glucose)  which  combine  with  the 
acid.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  sodium  iodoacetate  on  the  respiration 
of  Staphylococcus  aureus.  F.  Chodat  and  G. 
Carrisson  (Arch.  Sci.  phys.  nat.,  1936,  18,  Suppl., 
1 39 — 141 ) . — The  02  uptake  of  S.  aureus  is  progressively 
inhibited  by  increasing  concn.  of  CH2I-C02Na,  from 
about  6%  at  2  x  10-5J¥  to  46%  at  KHAf. 

F.  A.  A. 

Sensitivity  of  Azotobacter  in  soil  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the monohydroxybenzoic  acids.  G.  Gott- 
tonneau  and  R.  Chevalier  (Compt.  rend.,  1936, 
203,  1400—1402;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1422).— Using  four 
types  of  Azotobacter  on  Si02  gel  containing  the  Na  salts 
of  o-,  m-,  and  OH-CGH4<  02H,  three  of  the  types 
were  active  in  presence  of  the  p-,  one  in  presence  of 
the  o-,  and  none  in  presence  of  the  wi- compound. 
The  last  has  no  toxic  action,  bacteria  remaining 
inactive  in  its  presence,  growing  normally  if  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  gel  containing  NaOBz.  J.  N.  A. 

Economy  of  carbon  during  fixation  of  nitrogen 
by  Azotobacter  chroococcum.  T.  R.  Bhaskaran 
(Proc.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937,  1,  6).— The 
fixation  of  atm.  N.,  by  A.  chroococcum  does  not  seem 
to  depend  on  the  utilisation  of  org.  acids  derived 
from  glucose.  It  therefore  differs  from  N  fixation 
in  the  soil  by  a  mixed  bacterial  flora.  W.  O.  K. 

Cell  inclusions  and  the  life  cycle  of  Azotobacter 
chroococcum.  I.  M.  Lewis  (Science,  1937, 85, 16).— 


The  colourless  granules  are  fat  bodies  whilst  the  stain- 

able  granules  consist  of  volutin.  L.  S.  T. 

Formation  of  p-alanine  from  aspartic  acid  by 
legume  bacteria.  A.  I.  Virtanen  and  T.  Laine 
(Suomen  Kem.,  1937,  10,  B,  2). — About  50%  of  the 
org.  N  excreted  from  the  nodules  of  leguminous 
plants  is  i-aspartic  acid  (I).  1 — 2%  of  the  remainder 

is  oxime-N  whilst  the  major  part,  precipitable  with 
phosphotungstic  acid,  is  0-alanine  (II).  The  root- 
nodule  bacteria  eliminate  C02  from  (I)  forming  (II). 
NILj-acids  are  excreted  by  the  nodules  and  not  by 
the  roots.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Polysaccharide  synthesis  by  “nitrogen-fix¬ 
ing  ”  organisms.  E.  A.  Cooper  and  J.  F.  Preston 
(J.S.C.I.,  1937,  56,  1 — 5t). — Rhizobium  radicicolum 
synthesises  a  gum,  which  is  a  glucose-glycuronic 
acid  complex,  from  mono-,  di-,  and  poly-saccharides, 
and  also  from  polyhydric  alcohols,  containing  3,  5, 
and  6  C,  and  from  Na  lactate,  malonate,  and  succinate. 
Amides  and  NH2-acids  are  not  suitable  C  sources 
for  gum-production.  Azotobacter  chroococcum  also 
synthesises  a  polysaccharidef  rom  diverse  C  compounds, 
and  the  conditions  of  formation  resemble  those 
holding  in  the  case  of  R.  radicicolum.  These  organ¬ 
isms  are  unable  to  form  polysaccharides  in  culture 
media  containing  high  concns.  of  sugars,  and  in 
this  respect  they  differ  from  the  bacilli  and  Leucon- 
ostoc. 

Nodule  bacteria.  VI.  Influence  of  different 
parts  of  plants  on  growth  of  nodule  bacteria. 
VII.  Influence  of  extracts  of  nodules.  A.  Itano 
and  A.  Matsuura  (Ber  Ohara  Inst,  landw.  Forsch., 
1936,  7,  359—377,  379-401 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1301).— 
VI.  Extracts  of  various  plant  organs  affected  the 
growth  of  nodule  bacteria  in  the  relative  order, 
nodules  >  stems  >  leaves  >  roots  >  seeds  from  fresh 
plants.  For  dried  plants  the  order  was  the  same 
except  that  root  extracts  were  more  potent  than  those 
of  stems.  No  relation  exists  between  the  N  content 
of  aq.  extracts  and  their  action  on  bacterial  growth. 

VII.  Extracts  made  with  single  solvents  and  those 
obtained  by  fractional  extraction  with  several  sol¬ 
vents  are  examined.  Alkaloids  occur  in  extracts 
which  markedly  stimulate  the  growth  of  nodule 
organisms.  A.  G.  P. 

Separation  and  biological  activity  of  the  poly¬ 
saccharide  constituent  in  Brucella  cells.  A.  D. 
Hershey,  I.  F.  Huddleston,  and  R.  B.  Pennell 
(J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1935,  57,  183— 185).— From  the 
crude  prep.  (Favilli  and  Biancalani)  of  the  sp.  pptg. 
polysaccharide  from  B.  abortus  a  non-polysaccharide 
(I)-pptg.  fraction  was  obtained.  A  similar  substance 
was  prepared  from  a  (I)  antigen  of  Brucella  cells  by 
cleavage.  The  pptg.  property  of  Favilli’s  prep,  is 
due  to  (I).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Change  in  fermentation  reactions  of  a  dys¬ 
entery  bacillus  by  passage  through  animals. 
M.  Aitoef  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1548—1550).— 
Passage  of  a  dysentery  bacillus  which  gave  the 
typical  fermentation  reactions  of  B.  Floxneri  through 
mice,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  or  rabbits,  produced  a  strain 
which  gave  the  typical  reactions  of  B.  Shigae.  Passage 
through  an  animal  is  necessary  for  the  change, 
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and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reverse  the  process. 
Serum  from  a  rabbit  immunised  with  the  “  Shigae  ” 
strain  caused  a  more  pronounced  agglutination 
of  the  “  Flexneri  ”  than  of  the  “  Shigae  ”  strain, 
and  the  latter  was  agglutinated  more  readily  by  serum 
from  a  rabbit  immunised  with  the  “  Flexneri  ” 
strain.  J.  N.  A. 

Biocatalytic  properties  of  iron  oxides. — See 
A.,  I,  192. 

Bacterial  variation  and  complete  somatic  O 
antigen.  A.  Boras  and  L.  Mesrobeanu  {Compt. 
rend.,  1936,  203,  1402— 1404) .—The  following  vari¬ 
ants  of  B.  aertryche  have  been  separated :  rough 
immotile,  rough  motile,  smooth  immotiie,  and  smooth 
motile  in  sp.  and  non  sp.  phases.  Only  the  three 
smooth  variants  contain  the  0  antigen,  which  forms 
in  each  case  about  8 — 9%  of  the  dry  wt.  of  the  bac¬ 
teria.  All  these  0  antigens  have  the  same  chemical 
composition  (40%  of  carbohydrate  and  20%  of 
fatty  acid)  and  are  identical  in  every  respect.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  the  H  antigen,  or  variations 
in  its  specificity,  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  0 
antigen.  J.  N.  A. 

Hasmolysin  from  a  strain  of  animal  strepto¬ 
cocci.  H.  Loewenthal  and  M.  G.  Pradham  (Brit. 
J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16,  230— 236).— The  serum- 
free  h  Hemolysin  of  streptococci  from  an  animal 
infection  was  subject  to  reversible  oxidation  and 
reduction.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Pathogenic  power  and  filterable  forms  of 
bacteria.  R.  Nativelle  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  225— 227).— The  filterable  forms  of  B. 
gangrenes  become  pathogenic  only  after  10 — 12  days 
and  the  vaccines  prepared  from  them  have  immunis¬ 
ing  properties,  in  contrast  to  those  prepared  from  the 
“  adult  ”  form.  H.  G.  R. 

Spectroscopic  investigation  of  bacterial  toxins: 
absorption  spectra  of  products  of  C.  diphtheria;. 
A.  Wadsworth,  M.  O’L.  Crowe,  and  L.  A.  Smith 
(Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16,  201— 217).— The  toxin 
and  substances  giving  selective  absorption  bands 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  porphyrins  are  produced 
or  liberated  by  C.  diphtheria;  under  similar  conditions. 
The  absorbing  substances  may  be  separated  from  the 
toxin  by  ultrafiltration  or  by  adsorption  on  C. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Production  of  enterotoxic  substance  by  bac¬ 
teria.  E,  0.  Jordan  and  W.  Burrows  (J.  Infect. 
Dis.,  1935,  57,  121— 128).— Production  of  toxic 
filtrates  was  increased  by  growth  on  a  starch  medium. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Bacteriophage.  I.  Extraction  with  ether. 
II.  Artificial  production  of  a  specific  lytic  agent 

behaving  like  bacteriophage.  J.  D.  LeMar  and 
J.  T.  Myers  (J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1935,  57,  1—5,  6—11).— 
I.  Bacteriophage  can  be  extracted,  wholly  or  in  part, 

by  Et20  from  an  aq.  phase. 

II.  Incubation,  autoclaving,  secondary  incubation, 
and  treatment  of  bacterial  cultures  with  H202  yielded 
lytic  filtrates  of  high  potency.  No  active  filtrate 
was  obtained  if  the  secondary  incubation  was  omitted 
unless  oxidation  was  prolonged  for  several  days. 
Filtrates  from  autoclaved  cultures  incubated  a  second 


time  but  not  oxidised,  and  those  obtained  from 
direct  oxidation  of  living  cultures,  were  not  active. 
The  lytic  agent  was  destroyed  by  exposure  to  75° 
for  30  min.  but  not  by  repeated  freezing  and  thawing 

in  solid  C02.  Oh,  Abs.  (p) 

Reversible  inactivation  of  bacteriophage  with 
safranine.  A.  P.  Krueger  and  D.  M.  Baldwin 
(J.  Infect.  Dis.,  1935,  57,  207— 211).— Addition 
of  safranine  to  a  broth-suspension  of  anti-staphylo¬ 
coccus  bacteriophage  at  pH  7-4  produces  a  ppt. 
which  inactivates  the  phage.  The  inactivation  is, 
in  part,  a  photodynamic  effect.  Dissolution  of  the 
ppt.  at  pH  6-5  causes  partial  reactivation  of  the  phage. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Inactivation  of  bacteriophage  by  bacteria. 
Y.  Sertic  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  218 — 
220). — The  inactivating  substance  (probably  a  poly¬ 
saccharide)  can  be  washed  out  of  a  gelatin  culture 
with  broth  and  is  moderately  heat-stable.  H.  G.  R. 

Serological  reactions  of  potato-virus  “  X.” 
E.  T.  C.  Spooner  and  F.  C.  Bawden  (Brit.  J.  Exp. 
Path.,  1935,  16,  218 — 230). — Saps  of  tobacco, 
Datura  stramonium,  and  potato  infected  with  virus 
X  contain  a  common  antigen.  Serological  reactions 
with  rabbit  sera  are  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

•Reaction  of  the  viruses  of  tomato  spotted  wilt 
and  tobacco  mosaic  to  the  p„  of  the  medium. 
R.  J.  Best  and  G.  Samuel  (Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1936, 
23,  509 — 537). — Suspensions  of  the  virus  of  tomato 
spotted  wilt,  buffered  to  pn  7-0  at  0°  and  in  the  absence 
of  02,  retain  their  activity  for  <6  hr.,  but  are  rapidly 
inactivated  at  pn  <5  or  >10.  Tobacco  mosaic  virus 
is  inactivated  at  pn  <2  or  >8.  Activity-pu  curves 
resemble  those  of  enzymes  rather  than  those  of  living 
organisms.  A.  G.  P. 

Isolation  of  crystalline  tobacco  mosaic  virus- 
protein  from  tomato  plants.  H.  S.  Loring  and 
W.  M.  Stanley  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  733— 
754). — A  detailed  account  of  earlier  work  (A.,  1936, 
525).  The  proteins  from  tomato  and  tobacco  plants 
possess  the  same  infectivities,  have  the  same  sero¬ 
logical  properties,  chemical  composition,  [a],  and  iso¬ 
electric  point,  and  give  the  same  sedimentation  const. 
Repeated  fractionation  with  celite  at  pH  4-5  and  8 
results  in  a  gradual  inactivation  of  the  virus-protein. 
Tobacco  mosaic  virus  reaches  a  conen.  >  that  of 
the  virus  of  tomato  plants.  P.  W.  C. 

Virus  of  tobacco  mosaic.  IX.  Correlation  of 
virus  activity  and  protein  on  centrifugation  of 
protein  from  solution  under  various  conditions. 
W.  M.  Stanley  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  755— 
770;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1562).— Ultracentrifuging  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  mixtures  of  tobacco  mosaic  virus-protein 
and  tobacco  proteins,  ovalbumin,  trypsin,  and 
pepsin  resulted  in  the  sedimentation  of  the  high-mol. 
wt.  virus-protein  as  a  eryst.  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  and  in  the  eonen.  of  virus  activity  in  this  pro¬ 
tein.  Fractional  centrifuging  at  varying  pE  gave 
similar  results,  the  virus  activity  always  remaining 
with  the  protein  of  high  mol.  wt,  P.  W.  C. 

Stream  double  refraction  of  preparations  of 
crystalline  tobacco-mosaic  protein.  W.  N.  Taka- 
hashi  and  T.  E.  Rawlins  (Science,  1937,  85,  103 — 
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104). — Suspensions  of  visible  crystals  of  two  preps, 
in  (NH4)2S04  produce  stream  double  refraction  as 
well  as  colloidal  buffered  solutions  of  the  crystals. 
The  cryst.  preps,  are  probably  pure  virus  which  thus 
exhibits  this  refraction  and,  when  in  solution,  is 
composed  of  submicroscopic  rod-shaped  particles. 
The  dilution  at  which  stream  double  refraction 
becomes  undetectable  and  the  active  virus  concn.  de¬ 
pend  on  pn.  L.  S.  T. 

Inactivation  of  poliomyelitis  virus  in  vitro  by 
ascorbic  acid.  C.  W.  Jungeblut  (J.  Exp.  Med., 
1935,  62,  517 — 521). — Multiple  paralytic  doses  of  the 
virus  are  rendered  non-infectious  to  Rhesus  monkeys 
by  addition  of  small  amounts  of  ascorbic  acid. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Antisepsis.  J.  Kobinek  (Casopis  Ceskoslov.  Lek., 
1935,  15,  203—206;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2590).— 
0-1%  of  p-0H-CBH4-G02Et  inhibits  growth  of  B. 
coli,  Penicillhm,  Saceharomyces  cerevisice,  etc. 

H.  N.  R, 

Destruction  of  M.  tuberculosis  by  some  pro¬ 
prietary  disinfectants.  P.  Uhlenhuth  and  E. 
Remy  (Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt.,  1936,  117,  131—138).— 
The  capacities  of  certain  proprietary  disinfectants 
(German)  for  killing  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum  have 
been  investigated.  CH,0  and  phenolic  preps,  were 
successfully  used.  W.  L.  D.’ 

Oligodynamic  action  of  silver  on  typhus  vac¬ 
cine.  T.  Uglowa  (Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt.,  1936,  117, 
144—152). — The  oligodynamic  action  of  Ag-Mn  is 
10  times  that  of  Ag  on  B.  typhi.  For  immunising  pur¬ 
poses  the  vaccine  treated  with  Ag  is  not  superior  to  the 
ordinary  vaccine.  The  Ag- vaccine  kept  its  potency 
and  biological  properties  for  9  months. 

W.  L.  D. 

Biochemistry  of  the  lower  organisms.  I.  Pro¬ 
tective  action  of  casein  in  the  poisoning  of 
bacteria  by  nicotine.  H.  Leontjev  and  E. 
Tkuschina  (Protoplasms,  1936,  25,  211 — 219). — 
Nicotine  (I)  (1-25%)  in  Ringer  solution  at  35 — 38° 
killed  Staphylococcus  albus  in  24  hr.  and  B.  dy sentence 
in  1  hr.  Addition  of  casein  destroyed  the  toxicity 
of(I).  M.  A.  B. 

Bacteriostatic  action  of  skatole  on  Gram¬ 
negative  enteric  bacilli.  R.  P.  Tittslkr,  L.  A. 
Sandholzer,  and  E.  T.  Callahan  (J.  Infect.  Dis., 
1935,  57,  57 — 60). — Growth  of  the  organisms  was 
inhibited  by  skatole  (1)  (1  in  3000 — 4500).  The 
bacteriostatic  action  of  (I)  was  approx,  double  that  of 
indole.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Bacteriostatic  action  of  indole  on  Gram- 
negative  enteric  bacilli  and  certain  cocci.  R.  P. 
Tittsler  and  L.  A.  Sandholzer  (J.  Infect.  Dis., 
1935,  57,  64 — 69). — Bacterial  growth  was  inhibited 
by  indole  (I)  in  dilutions  of  1  in  1500—2000.  The 
sensitivity  of  a  no.  of  species  to  (I)  is  examined  : 
related  species  cannot  be  differentiated  in  this  way. 
Sensitivity  to  (I)  and  the  production  of  (I)  by  bacteria 
were  unrelated.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Bactericidal  effect  of  hirudin  and  heparin. 
I.  Intravenous  injection  and  leeching  in  experi¬ 
mental  bacteremia.  A.  Ochsner  and  H.  R. 
Mahorner  (Arch.  Surg.,  1935,  31,  308— 314).— Hiru¬ 


din  is  possibly  beneficial  but  heparin  increases 

mortality  in  staphylococcic  bacteriemia. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Germicidal  action  of  combined  solutions  of 
potassium  permanganate  and  mercury  oxy- 
cyanate.  F.  Varga  (Magyar  orvosi  Arch.,  1935, 
36,  237—243;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1916 — 1917). — 
Mixtures  are  more  effective  than  either  of  the  com¬ 
ponents.  H.  N.  R. 

Cryptotoxic  and  bactericidal  action  of  soaps. 
M.  Belin  and  J.  Ripert  (Compt,  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  612 — 614). — Na  and  triethanolamine 
soaps  of  oleic,  linoleic,  and  ricinoleic  acids  have  a 
strong  cryptotoxic  action.  Variations  in  the  relative 
bactericidal  powers  were  observed  depending  on  the 
substrate.  Abietic  soaps  are  less  bactericidal  except 
when  a  ricinoleate-resistant  organism  is  used. 

H.  G.  R. 

(A)  Hypersensitivity  and  increased  resistance 
of  bacteria  towards  antiseptics.  (B)  Vital  stain¬ 
ing  of  bacteria  on  substrates  containing  dyes. 
A.  Hegedus  (Magyar  orvosi  Arch.,  1935,  36,  395 — 
398,  399 — 404 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2576).— (a) 
The  extreme  sensitivity  or  resistance  of  certain 
bacteria  to  antiseptic  dyes  is  examined. 

(b)  Absorption  of  dyes  from  media  by  living 
bacteria  follows  the  laws  of  physical  absorption, 
irrespective  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  organisms  to  the 
bactericidal  action  of  the  dyes.  A.  G.  P. 

Oxygen  consumption  during  lysis  of  bacteria 
(M.  lysodeikticus)  by  lysozyme.  L.  R.  Zubkova 
(Biocliimia,  1936,  1,  560 — 566). — The  0  intake  of 
cultures  of  M.  lysodeikticus  increases  >200%  during 
10 — 20  min.  after  introduction  of  lysozyme,  and  falls 
practically  to  zero  after  completion  of  bacteriolysis. 

R.  T. 

Benzidine  blood  agar  (Penfold)  for  isolating 
S.  scarlatina:.  R.  Tunnicliff  (J.  Infect.  Dis., 

1935,  57,  147—148).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relation  between  spleen  and  various  endocrine 

organs  as  indicated  by  inorganic  salt  metabol¬ 
ism.  I,  II.  H.  Kaneko  (Sei-i-Kwai  Med.  J.,  1934, 
53,  No.  12,  1—23,  54,  No.  1,  79— 110).— The  effect 
of  injection  of  hormones  on  the  mineral  contents  of 
blood  and  urine  of  normal  and  splenectomised  rabbits 
is  examined.  Hypophorin  and  pituitrin  act 
synergistically  with  the  spleen  and  thyroxine  is 
antagonistic.  Pituglandol  is  antagonistic  to  the 
spleen  in  respect  of  Na'  and  Cl',  but  is  synergistic 
in  regard  to  K,  Ca-,  and  Mg  metabolism,  cell  counts, 
and  haemoglobin  (I)  content.  Insulin  acts  similarly 
except  in  relation  to  Ca.  Adrenaline  is  synergistic 
to  the  spleen  in  all  salt  metabolism  except  Na; 
spermatin  is  synergistic  in  respect  of  salt  metabolism 
and  white  cells,  but  antagonistic  in  regard  to  red 
cells  and  (I)  content.  Ch.  Abs.  [p] 

Adrenaline  content  and  physiological  activity 
of  adrenal  extracts.  H.  G.  Rees  (Quart.  J.  Pharm., 

1936,  9,  659— 668).— The  use  of  the  Folin  (A.,  1913,  ii, 
163)  and  K2S208  methods  (cf.  Barker  el  al.,  A.,  1933, 
320)  for  the  determination  of  adrenaline  (I)  alone  and 
in  presence  of  ascorbic  acid  is  described.  The 
contents  of  (I)  in  desiccated,  frozen,  or  fresh  adrenal 
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glands  given  by  these  methods  agree  with  vals.  found 
by  biological  assays,  no  evidence  being  afforded  of 
the  presence  of  an  (I)-like  substance  of  a  different 
physiological  activity  (cf.  Svirbely  and  Szent-Gyorgyi, 
A.,  1932,  546).  F.  0.  H. 

Biological  test  of  adrenal  preparations  with 
white  rats  and  mice.  G.  Widstrom  (Acta  med. 
Scand.,  1935,  87,  1 — 13 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
1902). — Details  of  the  technique  are  given. 

A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  adrenaline  on  the  perfused  liver. 
J.  L.  D’Sxlva  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87,  181—188).— 
K  is  liberated  by  a  single  injection  of  adrenaline  from 
the  saline-perfused  cat’s  liver,  the  reaction  occurring 
in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  02  and  being  complete 
in  1  min.  Subsequent  injections  at  5—15  min. 
intervals  give  only  small  reactions.  Blood  restores 
the  reaction  and  when  perfused  continuously  prolongs 
it  for  about  6  min.  for  the  first  injection,  subsequent 
injections  at  5 — 15  min.  intervals  liberating  com¬ 
paratively  large  amounts  of  K.  R.  N.  C. 

Responses  of  normal  and  hypophysectomised 
rabbits  to  adrenaline.  C.  Bachman  and  G.  Toby 
(J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87,  1 — 10).— Subcutaneous  in¬ 
jection  of  adrenaline  (I)  in  hypophysectomised  animals 
causes  hypoglycemia  only  if  glycogen  (II)  storage  is 
maintained  in  the  liver  by  feeding.  Whilst  hyper¬ 
glycemia  in  normal  animals  is  due  to  breakdown  of 
muscle-(II),  the  impairment  of  the  reaction  in  hypo¬ 
physectomised  animals  is  probably  due  to  its  relative 
fixation.  Depot  fat  accumulates  in  hypophysectom¬ 
ised  and  castrated  animals — the  latter  respond 
normally  to  (I) — but  not  in  thyroidectomised  animals. 

R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  adrenaline  on  serum-potassium. 
J.  L.  D/Silva  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  219—228).— 
Adrenaline  injected  intravenously  into  cats  causes 
an  increase  in  serum-K,  which  is  mobilised  from  the 
liver.  Ca  and  Na  are  unaffected.  Liver-K  in  rats 
is  independent  of  the  glycogen  storage.  Insulin 
decreases  serum-K  in  cats  onlv  in  large  doses. 

R.  N.  C. 

Adrenaline  and  blood-potassium.  A.  D.  Mar- 
enzi  and  R.  Gerschman  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  382 — 383). — Adrenaline  liberates  K  in  the 
liver  and  thus  increases  plasma-K  which,  on  fixation 
by  the  muscles,  subsequently  falls  below  the  normal 
val.  This  action  is  intensified  by  cocaine  and 
decreased  by  yohimbine  and  ergotamine.  H.  G.  R. 

Corticosterone,  a  crystallised  compound  with 
the  biological  activity  of  the  adrenal-cortical 
hormone. — See  A.,  II,  105. 

Factors  influencing  survival  of  rats  after 
adrenalectomy  and  the  suitability  of  the  young 
rat  for  testing  the  potency  of  adrenal  cortex 
extracts.  R.  A.  Cleghorn,  S.  M.  M.  Cleghorn, 
M.  G.  Forster,  and  G.  A.  McVicar  (J.  Physiol., 
1936, 86, 229 — 249). — The  survival  period  is  influenced 
by  the  age  and  strain  of  the  animals ;  it  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  bread  to  the  diet,  even  when  the  NaCl 
content  of  the  diet  is  reduced  to  1%,  suggesting  that 
carbohydrate  is  also  effective  in  prolonging  life.  The 
Young  rat  is  not  suitable  for  testing  cortical  extracts. 

R.  N.  C. 


Biological  assay  of  the  cortical  hormone  by 
the  survival  method  in  adrenalectomised  young 
rats,  and  the  influence  of  the  salt  content  of  the 
hormone  extract.  P.  Schultzer  (J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
87,  222 — 236). — The  survival  period  is  lengthened 
slightly  by  injection  of  0-9%  NaCl  without  cortical 
hormone  (I).  Rats  injected  with  small  doses  of  (I) 
survive  for  a  longer  period  if  the  vol.  of  0-9%  NaCl 
is  increased  for  the  same  dose.  The  gain  in  wt.  is 
not  related  to  the  dose  of  (I).  R.  N.  C. 

Biological  test  for  the  corticotropic  hormone. 
A.  Jokes  and  H.  Beck  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1936,  97, 
622—629;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2580).— The 
method  is  based  on  the  increase  in  wt.  of  mouse 
adrenals  per  unit  body-wt.  produced  by  injection  of 
the  active  material.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  hypophysectomy  on  natural  resist¬ 
ance  of  adult  albino  rats  to  histamine  poisoning. 
D.  Perla  and  S.  H.  Rosen  (Arch.  Path.,  1935,  20, 
222 — 232). — Decreased  resistance  following  hypo¬ 
physectomy  in  rats  is  secondary  to  atrophic  changes  in 
the  adrenal  cortex  due  to  withdrawal  of  the  adreno- 
tropic  hormone  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Repeated 
injection  of  the  cortical  hormone  increased  resistance 
to  histamine.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

“  Carbohydrate  hormone  "  of  the  anterior 
pituitary  in  blood  in  glycogen-storing  diseases. 
W.  Hertz  (Z.  Kinderheilk.,  1935,  57,  525—531; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1901). — The  hormonal  activity 
of  blood-sera  of  children  afforded  no  proof  that  the 
anterior  pituitary  is  concerned  in  diseases  involving 
glycogen  accumulation.  -  A.  G.  P. 

Anterior  pituitary  extracts  and  liver-fat.  C.  H. 
Best  and  J.  Campbell  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  190 — 
193). — The  EtOH-insol.  fraction  of  an  alkaline  extract 
of  ox  anterior  pituitary,  administered  to  fasting  white 
rats,  causes  a  marked  increase  in  liver-fat,  a  fall  in 
total  body-fat,  and  an  increased  ketonuria.  The 
effects  are  less  marked  in  fed  rats.  Posterior  pituitary, 
liver,  and  pancreas  extracts  similarly  prepared  pro¬ 
duce  only  slight  effects.  The  rise  of  blood-ketones 
produced  in  thyroidectomised  rabbits  by  another 
anterior  pituitary  prep,  does  not  occur  when  hypo¬ 
thyroidism  becomes  advanced,  but  reappears  after 
thyroid  feeding.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  the  pancreatropic  hormone  of  the 
anterior  pituitary  in  animals.  K.  J.  Anselm; no, 
L.  Herold,  and  F.  Hoffmann  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med., 
1935,  97,  329—335;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2762).— 
The  hormone  stimulated  the  growth  and  activity  of 
the  islets  of  Langerhans  (cf.  A.,  1934,  701). 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  extracts  of  pituitary  body  on  in¬ 
organic  salts  in  the  blood  of  normal  and  hypo¬ 
physectomised  dogs.  S.  Nishida  (Sei-i-Kwai  Med. 
J.,  1935,  54,  No.  3,  29 — 41). — Injection  of  pituitrin, 
antuitrin,  or  pituglandol  into  normal  dogs  increases 
blood-Cl',  -K,  and  -Mg  but  decreases  -Na  and  -Ca. 
Hypophysectomy  produces  changes  of  a  reverse 
nature  in  Cl,  K,*  Mg,  and  Ca ;  the  injections  reverse 
these  effects.  Blood-Na  is  decreased  by  hypophvs- 
ectomv  and  further  increased  by  injections. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Effect  of  salt  saturation  on  the  urinary  re¬ 
sponse  to  pituitary  (posterior  lobe)  extract. 
K.  I.  Melville  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87,  129—143).— 
The  diuretic  response  in  dogs  is  increased  by  previous 
administration  of  NaCl,  KC1,  or  NaN03,  but  not  by 
Na2S04.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  and  fate  of  injected  posterior  pituitary 
extracts  in  the  decapitated  cat,  A.  M.  Joses 
and  W.  Sohlapp  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87,  144—157).— 
The  pressor  (I)  and  oxytocic  hormones  disappear  from 
the  circulation  at  the  same  rate,  85%  being  lost  in 
20  min.  and  the  whole  in  2  hr.  Blood  dilution  does 
not  occur.  About  30%  of  (I)  appears  in  the  urine. 
The  hormones  are  destroyed  somewhat  rapidly  By 
incubation  with  glycerol  extracts  of  liver,  kidney, 
and  spleen,  and  slowly  with  whole  blood,  but  not  with 
incoagulable  plasma.  R.  N.  C. 

Inhibition  of  water  diuresis  by  pituitary  (pos¬ 
terior  lobe)  extract  and  its  relation  to  the  water 
load  of  the  body.  M.  Pickford  (J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
87,  291— 297).— The  H20  load  over  a  certain  range  is 
roughly  inversely  cc  the  %  inhibition  of  the  rate  of 
urine  flow  from  intravenous  injection  of  post-pituitary 
extract.  R.  N.  C. 


Function  of  the  pigment  hormone  in  warm¬ 
blooded  organisms.  I.  Effect  of  the  hormone 
on  temperature  and  blood-sugar  following  inter¬ 
ventricular  injection  in  rabbits.  A.  Jokes  (Z. 
ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  207—213;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  2130). — Intracerebral  or  intravenous  injection 
of  alkaline  extracts  of  posterior  pituitary  lowers 
body-temp,  and  increases  blood-sugar  (I).  The 
effects  are  unaltered  by  preliminary  irradiation  of  the 
extracts  with  ultra-violet  light.  In  atropinised  rab¬ 
bits  and  in  narcosis  the  effect  on  body-temp,  is 
diminished  and  that  on  (I)  is  unchanged.  The  hor¬ 
mone  is  probably  the  parasympathetic  hormone  and, 
in  mammals,  is  antagonistic  towards  adrenaline. 

„  .  .  .  A.  G.  P. 

Variations  in  hormone  content  of  the  pituitary 
with  alternation  of  light  and  darkness.  A.  Jores 
(Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14,  1713—1716;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  1901). — The  melanophone-hormone  content 
inCTeased  during  darkness  to  extents  which  apparently 
differed  with  the  method  of  extraction.  In  darkness 
the  hormone  occurs  in  the  gland  in  the  form  of  an 
inactive  precursor.  Variations  in  other  hormones 
are  also  examined  and  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 


Sex  and  cells.  I — III.  A.  Partos  (Z.  ges.  exp 
Med.,  1934,  95,  95—103;  1935,  95,  322—330 

331—340;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2379).— II.  Effects 
oi  phloridzin  on  sugar  content  of  corpuscles  an 

examined. 


III.  Administration  of  heterologous  sexual  hor¬ 
mones  to  phloridzinised  dogs  of  both  sexes  produced 
changes  in  corpuscle  sugars  characteristic  of  the  sexes. 
JNo  change  occurred  after  castration  and  destruction 

of  the  anterior  pituitary.  A.  G.  P. 

Hormone  of  pregnancy  urine  and  cholesterol- 

L.  Gioglia  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
890 — S92 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2380). — 

The  change  in  blood-cholesterol  in  young  rabbits 
following  injection  of  pregnancy  urine  is  directly 


related  to  the  folliculin  content  of  the  urine  in  the 

various  stages  of  pregnancy.  A.  G.  P. 

Menstruation  with  11  artificial  ”  corpus  luteum 
hormone.  C.  Kaufmann  (Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14, 
778—779;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2127).— The 
“  artificial  ”  hormone  prepared  from  stigmasterol 
produced  an  apparently  normal  menstruation  in  a 
castrated  female  ■  (with  atrophied  uterine  mucus 
membrane)  following  preliminary  treatment  with 
dihydrofolliculin  benzoate.  A.  G.  P. 

Maintenance  of  pregnancy  in  the  hypophys- 
ectomised  rabbit  with  progestin.  J.  M.  Robson 
(J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  415— 124).  R.  N.  C. 

GEstradiol  benzoate  therapy  in  depressions  at 
the  menopause.  M.  S.  Jones,  T.  N.  MacGregor, 
and  H.  Tod  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  320— 322).— In¬ 
jections  of  cestradiol  benzoate  (I)  cured  in  certain 
cases  the  depressive  illness  which  accompanies  the 
menopause.  Excessive  amounts  of  gonadotropic 
hormone  in  the  urine  were  reduced  by  (I). 

L.  S.  T. 

Response  of  the  uterus  of  immature  rabbits 
to  cestrone.  M.  K.  McPhail  (Quart.  J.  Pharm., 
1936,  9,  672—678). — The  influence  of  frequency  of 
injection,  breed  of  rabbit,  and  ovariectomy,  and  the 
relationship  between  dose  and  response  were  investi¬ 
gated.  F.  O.  H. 

Extraction  and  spectroscopic  detection  of 
cestriol  in  urine  of  pregnancy.  H.  Bierry  and 
B.  Gouzon  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
320—323 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  644).— The  absorption  band 
of  cestriol  and  cestrone  occurs  at  5735  A.  H.  G.  R. 

Conjugated  oestrogens  in  urine  of  pregnant 
mares.  B.  Schachter  and  G.  F.  Marrian  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  222— 224).— The 
“free”  oestrogens,  as  determined  color imetrically, 
average  0-2 — 0-5  mg.  per  100  e.c.  of  urine.  Combined 
oestrogens  average  nearly  10  mg.  per  100  c.c.  at  the 
7th  month  and  fall  to  1 — 3  mg.  per  100  c.c.  at  term. 
Fractionation  of  a  NaOH-washed  BuOH  extract  of 
urine  yields  a  white  amorphous  solid  containing 
40%  of  oestrogens  (as  ocstrone).  Glycuronic  acid  is 
not  present  but  the  ester  contains  S  and  may  be  a 
phenol  ester  of  H2S04.  P.  G.  M. 

Relation  of  cestrin  and  pregnancy  urine  hor¬ 
mone  in  influencing  uterine  motility.  V.  J. 
Sager  and  S.  L.  Leonard  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  242— 244).— (Estrin,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  can  override  the  inhibitory  action  of 
pregnancy  urine  hormone  on  uterine  motility  in  the 
castrated  rabbit.  P.  G.  M. 

(Estrogenic  activities  of  some  synthetic  phen- 
anthrene  compounds  and  some  oxidation  pro¬ 
ducts  of  theelol.  S.  A.  Thayer,  D.  W.  MacCorquo- 
dale,  and  E.  A.  Doisy  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther,,  1937, 
59,  48 — 53). — The  oestrogenic  activity  of  32  phen- 
anthrene  derivatives  is  investigated.  Of  these,  9- 
ethylphenanthrene,  1-keto-l  :  2  :  3  :  4-tetrahydro- 
phenanthrene,  and  2-phenanthrylacetic  acid  gave 
positive  responses  when  injected  into  mice  in  25  mg. 
dose.  The  oxidation  acid  C18H22Os  of  theelol  is  much 
less  active  than  theelin  but  more  potent  than  the 
above  synthetic  derivative.  P.  W.  C. 
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(Estrogenic  action  of  various  products  obtained 
during  the  refining  of  petroleum.  A.  Arthus 
and  M.  Provoost  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  345 — 347), — Crude  vaseline  oils  and  mazout 
have  oestrogenic  properties.  This  is  observed  not 
only  after  subcutaneous  injection  but  also  after 
complete  immersion  of  the  animal  in  a  solution  of  the 
product  in  xylene.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  follicular  hormone  preparations  and 
follicular  hormone  on  the  horse  bean  (Vicin 
faba  minor).  K.  A.  Neurath  (Biochom.  Z.,  1937, 
289,  201 — 210). — Administration  of  small  amounts  of 
progynon  accelerates  shoot  formation  and  larger 
amounts  give  small  increases  in  crop  vield. 

P.  W.  C. 

Chemical  nature  of  8-follicular  hormone. — Sec 
A.,  II,  100. 

Presence  of  a  substance  similar  to  prolan-/! 
in  the  urine  in  essential  hypertonia.  E.  Dicker 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  303—304). 

II.  G.  R. 

Gonadotropic  hormone  and  incoercible  vomit¬ 
ing  in  pregnancy.  A.  Brindeau,  H.  Hinglais, 
and  M.  Hinglais  (Compt.  rend.  Soe.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  349 — 351).— Hypersecretion  of  the  gonadotropic 
hormone  was  observed  in  cases  of  vomiting  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  various  substances  of  the  andro- 
sterone  group  on  the  genital  organs  of  the 
chicken  embryo .  E.  Wolff  and  E.  Wolff  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  367— 369).— 17-Methyl- 
androstan-17-ol-3-one  is  4—7  times  as  active  as 
androsterone  (I)  in  the  comb-growth,  prostate,  and 
seminal  vesicle  tests,  but  only  1-5  times  as  active  on 
the  genital  organs  of  the  chicken  embryo.  Testo¬ 
sterone  is  6  times  as  active  as  (I)  in  tho  comb-growth, 
10  times  as  active  on  the  growth  of  the  seminal 
vesicles  of  rodents,  but  1-5 — 2  times  less  active  in 
the  tests  on  chicken  embryos.  H.  G.  R. 

Progesterone-like  action  of  testosterone  and 
certain  related  compounds.  M.  Klein  and  A.  S. 
Parkes  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  121,  574 — 579).— 
Methyltestosterone  and  methyl-  and  ethyl-di- 
hydro testosterone  and  -androstanediol  produce  pro¬ 
gestational  proliferation  in  the  uterus  of  ovarieotom- 
ised  rabbits,  the  activity  being  approx.  5%  of  that 
of  progesterone.  Testosterone  shows  some,  and 
andxostenedione  slight,  activity.  F.  O.  H. 

Similarity  of  action  of  male  hormones  and 
adrenal  extracts  on  the  female  bitter  ling.  I.  S. 
Kleiner,  A.  I.  Weisman,  and  D.  I.  Mishkind 
(Science.  1937,  85,  75). — A  discussion  (cf.  this  vol., 
38).  L.  S.  T. 

Use  of  bantam  capons  for  the  assay  of  male 
hormone  preparations.  A.  S.  Parkes  (Quart.  J. 
Pharm.,  1936,  9,  669— 671).— The  use  of  “  Old  English 
Game  ”  bantam  capons  for  the  comb-test  is  recom¬ 
mended  and  a  techninue  for  caponisation  is  described. 

F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  hormones  on  blood-sugar  in  man. 

W.  Schulz  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  343;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2760). — Insulin  (I)  action  was  intensi¬ 
fied  by  administration  of  creatine  and  Gombreol 


(male  sexual  hormone  from  testes  dissolved  in  oil). 
Neither  substance  alone  affected  blood-sugar.  Pregenyl 

(a  prep,  of  sexual  hormone  from  urine)  had  the 
reverse  effect  whether  administered  alone  or  in 

conjunction  with  (I).  A.  G.  P. 

Insulin  and  the  tbyroidectomised  rabbit, 
M.  W.  Goldblatt  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  46—60).— 
The  hypersensitivity  of  thyroidectomised  rabbits 
to  insulin  (I)  is  due  to  failure  of  glycogenolysis  at 
low  blood-sugar  (II)  levels.  Unless  the  animals  have 
been  starved  sufficient  glucose  is  liberated  to  prevent 
convulsions.  The  hypersensitivity  is  not  further 
increased  by  ergotamine.  Adrenalintemia  in  both 
normal  and  thyroidectomised  adult  rabbits  is  in¬ 
creased  during  hypoglycemia.  The  (II)  and  blood- 
lactic  acid  increases  caused  by  adrenaline  in  the 
thyroidectomised  animal  are  slower  in  onset  than  in 
the  normal  animal;  the  (II)  increase  is  also  less  in 
degree.  The  failure  of  glycogenolysis  is  hence  due 
to  the  sluggishness  of  response  of  the  sympathetic 
mechanism  causing  it ;  (I)  does  not  produce  deposition 
of  glycogen  in  the  livers  of  young  thyroidectomised 
rabbits.  R.  N.  C. 

Insulin  and  the  storage  of  liver-glycogen  in 
anaesthetised  cats.  C.  Reid  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87, 
121 — 128). — Slow  infusion  of  insulin  (I)  in  fasting 
normal  and  adreno-medullectomised  cats  causes  a 
rise  of  liver-glycogen  (II)  during  the  experimental 
period  if  the  (I)  does  or  the  initial  glucose  (III)  level 
in  the  blood  is  high,  and  a  fall  if  the  (I)  dose  is  low  and 
the  initial  blood-(III)  is  normal.  (II)  falls  in  both 
series  of  animals  soon  after  (I)  infusion  is  stopped, 
whilst  blood-(III)  rises  in  the  normal  animals  only. 

(II)  deposition  in  the  normal  animal  given  (III)  is 
not  increased  by  additional  (I).  The  decrease  of 
S04"  excretion  produced  by  (III)  is  abolished  by 
pancreatectomy,  but  is  restored  by  (I)  if  the  initial 
blood-(III)  is  high.  (II)  storage  during  infusion  of 

(III)  is  not  affected  by  pancreatectomy.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  insulin  glucose  chloride  on  post¬ 
operative  acidosis.  O.  Lambpet,  J.  Driessens, 
and  H.  Malatray  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  685—686;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1565).— Tho  acidosis  is 
rapidly  reduced  by  injection  of  a  hypertonic  solution 
of  Cl'  and  glucose  associated  with  insulin. 

H.  G.  R. 

Changes  in  the  tissue  of  the  adrenal  cortex  in 
rabbits  following  chronic  insulin  treatment.  F. 
Schenk  and  H.  Langecker  (EndokrinoL,  1935,  16, 
305—311;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1901 — 1902). — 
Repeated  subcutaneous  injection  of  insulin  into 
sexually-mature  male  rabbits  increases  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cortex  in  which  lipin-rich  cells  predomin¬ 
ate.  Subsequently  three  definite  layers  are  formed, 
the  inner-  and  outer-most  of  which  contain  plasma- 
rich  cells  of  low  lipin  content.  A.  G.  P. 

Increase  of  adrenaline  in  the  adrenal  venous 
blood  after  injection  of  insulin.  J.  La  Barre 
and  R.  Saric  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
287 — 289). — Stimulation  of  the  central1  nervous  system 
is  the  cause  of  adrenaline  secretion  following  insulin 
administration.  H.  G.  R. 
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aminosis-A  (time  of  cessation  of  growth,  and  appearance 
of  xerophthalmia,  rapidity  of  loss  of  wt.,  length  of 
survival).  Of  the  latter  sugars  (I)  has  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  effect  in  respect  of  maintenance  of  the 
general  condition  of  rats.  P.  W.  C. 

Crystalline  vitamin-yl  concentrate.  H.  N. 
Holmes  and  R.  E.  Corbet  (Science,  1937,  85, 103). — 
Fractionation  by  freezing  of  a  solution  of  the  non- 
saponifiable  matter  from  the  liver  oil  of  Stereolepis 
ishinagi  yields  a  cryst.  product  of  blue  val.  10s, 
m.p.  5-5 — 6°,  I  val.  360,  corresponding  with  4  double 
linkings.  Preliminary  analyses  indicate  C  83-5, 
H  10-5%  approx.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-yi  content  of  Australasian  fish  liver- 
oils.  I.  W.  Davies  and  D.  J.  Field  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  248 — 250). — A  table  summarises  the 
vitamin-A  contents,  determined  by  non- biological 
methods,  of  the  liver-oils  of  nine  species  of  fish. 
All  species  (except  one)  give  average  vals.  of  >0-1%, 
and  an  increase  occurs  in  early  summer.  Only  one 
(school  shark,  Galeorhinus  australis)  appears  to  be  of 
economic  importance.  P.  W.  C. 

Carotene  of  milk-fat  (butter).  A.  E.  Gillam 
and M.  S.  El Ridi  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 31,251 — 253). — 
Pure  carotene  (I),  m.p.  180 — 181°,  absorption  max. 
in  CS2  514,  482  mg,  was  isolated  from  a  mixed  sample 
of  colostrum  and  ordinary  milk-fat  and  shown  to  be 
practically  pure  p-(I),  «-(I)  being  either  absent  or 
present  in  amounts  <0-3%  of  the  total  (I). 

P.  W.  C. 

Discrepancy  between  biological  assays  and 
other  methods  of  determining  vitamin-A.  II. 
H.  Pritchard,  H.  Wilkinson,  J.  R.  Edisbury,  and 
R.  A.  Morton  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  258 — 265). — 
Various  vitamin-A-rich  concentrates  are  separated  by 
•extraction  with  aq.  83%  EtOH  into  sol.  fractions, 
the  physical  and  chemical  criteria  of  which  correspond 
closely  with  those  usually  accepted  for  -A,  and 
insol.  fractions  which  possess. much  greater  biological 
activity  than  would  be  anticipated  from  the  “  blue  ” 
vals. ,  and  exhibit  an]  absorption  max.  at  285 — 290 
mu,  often  without  an  inflexion  at  328  mu.  One  of  the 
latter  fractions,  from  a  mammalian  liver-oil  concen¬ 
trate,  contained  no  detectable  -A  but  was  biologically 
active  (17,900  international  units  per  g.).  Similar 
but  less  striking  fractions  were  obtained  by  chromato¬ 
graphic  adsorption.  P.  W.  C. 

Evaluation  of  fish-liver  oils. — See  B.,  1937,  258. 

Vitamin-/!  group.  E.  Dane  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937, 
61,  145 — 148). — A  review. 

Influence  of  avitaminosis-/!  on  the  compsoi- 
tion  of  pigeon  muscle.  R.  Duefau  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  204,  192 — 195). — Avitaminosis- 2?  lowers  the 
proportions  of  reducing  sugars,  lactic  acid,  ortho¬ 
phosphates,  and  total  acid-sol.  P  in  pigeon  muscle. 
Daily  administration  of  2  g.  of  yeast  prevents  all 
derangement  of  muscle  metabolism.  Dosages  of 
1  g.  prevent  symptoms  of  avitaminosis  but  muscle 
composition  is  characteristic  of  the  avitaminotic 
condition.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  vitamin  deficiency  on  [after-effects 
of]  surgical  operations  in  south  China.  K. 
Boshamer  (Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1935,  82,  2045 — 


2047;  Chem.  Zentr,  1936,  i,  2132 — 2133). — De¬ 
ficiency  of  vitamin-2?!  affects  post- operative  changes ; 
that  of  -A  influences  subsequent  infections  during 
healing.  The  significance  of  deficiencies  as  the  causes 
of  various  diseases  is  also  considered.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  oryzotoxin  on  the  growth  of  pigeons. 
G.  Solabino  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1935,  10, 
917 — 920;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936  ,i,  2133). — Oryzotoxin 
(I)  occurs  in  the  EtOH  extract  of  polished  rice. 
Effects  of  feeding  an  aq.  emulsion  of  (I)  on  the  beri-beri 
quotient  of  growing  pigeons  are  examined.  A.  G.  P- 

Synthetic  vitamin-/?!.  R.  R.  Williams  and 
J.  K.  Cline  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  59,  216 — 
217). — Synthetic  vitamin-2?!  chloride  (A.,  1936,  1276) 
is  obtained  with  m.p.  232 — 234°  from  MeOH  +  Et20, 
and  with  m.p.  246 — 250°  from  MeOH  +  EtOH  or 
H20  +  EtOH.  The  bromide  behaves  similarly. 
Both  forms  have  the  same  absorption  spectra  and 
physiological  activities.  H.  B. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  vitamin-/?!-  I- 
Panschina-Trueanova  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  597— 
602). — 1  ml.  of  Ehrlich’s  diazo-reagent  and  0-5  ml. 
of  Kinnersley  and  Peters’  buffer  solution  (A.,  1934, 
705)  are  added  to  0-1  ml.  of  solution,  followed  by 
0-06  ml.  of  iV-BLjSO^  The  red  coloration  is  completely 
developed  in  1  min.,  and  remains  unchanged  for 
<15  days.  R.  T. 

Rates  of  digestion  and  absorption  in  avit¬ 
aminosis-/?!  and  -B2.  R.  Reder  and  W.  D. 
Gallup  (Proc.  Oklahoma  Acad.  ScL,  1935,  15,  58 — 
61).— Rates  of  digestion  and  absorption  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  by  rats ;  deprived  of  vitamin-2?!  anc* 
were  <  normal.  Addition  of  -2?,  to  the  diet  did  not 
increase  the  rates ;  that  of  -2?2  induced  the  same  rates 
as  when  both  vitamins  were  supplied. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Preparation  of  pure  vitamin-/?!  and  -J?2 
(flavin),  together  with  ergosterol,  from  yeast. 
A.  V.  Trufanov  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  498 — 511). — 
The  fresh  yeast  is  boiled  for  10  min.  iVith  an  equal  vol. 
of  0-1%  AcOH,  in  presence  of  0-1%  of  PhMe,  the 
suspension  is  centrifuged,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
is  evaporated  at  35 — 10°  to  20%  of  its  original  vol. 
It  is  then  deproteinised  [144  ml.  of  Pb(OAc)2  per  litre 
of  solution],  filtered,  and  the  warm  filtrate  is  treated 
with  150  ml.  of  25%  Ba(OH)2  suspension  per  litre. 
Vitamin-2?!  is  absorbed  from  the  filtrate  from  this 
operation,  using  finely  powdered  birch  C  activated  by 
boiling  with  HC1 ;  50%  of  the  original  -B1  content  is 
recovered  by  acid  elution  of  the  adsorbate.  Pra  ctically 
the  entire  ergosterol  (I)  of  the  yeast  remains  in  the 
centrifugate  after  extraction.  Flavin  is  recovered  from 
the  Pb(OAc)2  ppt.  by  boiling  for  1-5  hr.  with  7% 
H^SOj,  filtering,  and  absorbing  on  ascanite,  from 
which  it  is  eluted  by  C5HsN-Me0H-Ac0H-H20 
mixture.  The  yields  of  eryst.  products  were  : 

0-9  mg.,  -2?2  0-22  mg.,  and  (I)  4  g.  per  kg.  of  yeast. 

R.T. 

Semiquinone  of  the  flavine  dyes,  including 
vitamin-/! 2 . — Sec  A.,  1936,  1392. 

Distinction  between  the  antiscorbutic  and 
antidystrophic  activities  of  ascorbic  acid  in 

experimental  scurvy.  G.  Mottriquand,  H.  Tete, 
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and  G.  Wenger  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
659 — 661). — Complete  absence  of  ascorbic  acid  from 
the  diet  produces  a  general  dystrophy,  whilst  with  a 
partial  deficiency,  haemorrhagic  lesions  without 

dystrophy  occur.  H.  G.  R. 

Antiscorbutic  power  of  complex  salts  derived 
from  vitamin-C  (sodium  ferri-  and  ferro-scorb- 
on).  G.  MoimiQUAND,  F,  Arloing,  A.  Morel,  A. 
Jossekand,  and  S.  Armand  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  661 — 664). — The  preventive  doses  of  Na 
ferriscorbon  (I)  and  ferroscorbon  (A.,  1935,  1526) 
are  5  and  1-5  times  that  of  Cascorbic  acid,  respectively, 
at  this  dosage  (I)  having  an  antidystrophic  action. 

H.  G.  R. 

Antiscorbutic  action  of  monomethylvitamin-C. 
N.  Bezssonoef  and  R.  Sacrez  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  356— 358).— The  activity  of  3- 
methylascorbic  acid  is  <  that  of  the  cryst.  substance 
isolated  from  cabbage  juice  (A.,  1925,  I,  751). 

H.  G.  R. 

f-Ascorbic  acid  and  cholesterol  metabolism. 
R.  Tislowitz  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  97,  127 — 133; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  1908). — Brief  or  prolonged 
administration  of  ascorbic  acid  to  dogs  did  not  change 
the  blood-cholesterol  level.  In  respect  of  cholesterol 
metabolism  vitamin-Bj  and  -C  are  antagonistic  to 
- A  and  -D.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  ascorbic  acid  on  melanogen  elim¬ 
ination.  H.  Hauler  and  V.  La  Croix  (Klin.  Woch., 
1935, 14, 1851—1853 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2133).— 
Melanogen  production  in  red  cells  is  inhibited  by 
vitamin-C.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  vitamin-C  on  the  pathologically 
modified  blood  picture  [leucocythsemia  ] .  H. 
Eufinqer  and  G.  Gaehtgens  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936, 
15,  150—151;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2133).— The 
action  of  vitamin-C  is  centred  on  the  bone  marrow. 

A.  G.  P. 

Ascorbic  acid  in  lactating  women.  F.  Widen- 
bauer  and  A.  Kuhner  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6, 
50 — 75). — Examination  of  the  vitamin-C  metabolism 
in  six  lactating  women  indicated  a  -C  deficiency,  the 
content  in  -C  of  the  milk  of  0-0005 — 0-0022%  being 
equiv.  to  a  deficiency  of  1-5 — 5-7  g.  in  the  maternal 
organism.  Administration  of  -C  produced  a  level  of 
0-0038 — 0-0075%  in  the  milk.  When  saturation  in 
-C  of  the  maternal  organism  occurs,  urinary  excretion 
is  initiated  and  the  -C  content  of  the  milk  increases 
to  an  extent  >  that  of  the  urine.  The  daily  require¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  is  80 — 100  mg.  of  -C  in  order  that 
the  suckling  receives  40 — 50  mg.  per  day.  Oral 
administration  of  -C  increases  erythrocyte,  thrombo¬ 
cyte,  and  reticulocyte  counts,  hiemoglobin  vah,  and 
blood  coagulability  lowered  by  avitaminosis-C ;  the 
leucocyte  picture  is  also  corr.  F.  O.  H. 

Metabolism  of  vitamin-C.  T.  Baumann  and 
L.  Rappolt  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  1 — 50). — 

Methods  of  determining  vitamin-C  in  urine  and  milk 
were  investigated.  In  lactating  women,  the  min. 
requirement  of  -C  is  50  mg.  per  day ;  when  the  milk 
contains  <0-004%  of  -C,  the  maternal  organism  is 
being  depicted.  The  -C  content  of  milk  depends  on 
that  of  the  maternal  organism  and  ultimately  on  that 


of  the  diet  and  amount  of  milk  secreted.  Generally 

the  content  in  milk  during  spring  is  <  that  during 
summer  and  autumn.  Prolonged  accumulation  of 
-C  in  the  maternal  organism  is  possible.  With 

infants  breast-fed  on  milk  containing  0-0009 — 0-0015% 
of  -C,  avitaminosis-C  was  not  evident.  With  infants 
receiving  up  to  100  mg.  of  -C  per  day,  the  urinary 
excretion  of  -C  per  kg.  body-wt.  at  very  high  intakes 
is  relatively  <  that  at  lower  intakes.  Other  metabolic 
aspects  of  -C  in  normal  and  diseased  children  are 
discussed.  F,  O.  H. 

Vitamin-C  metabolism  of  the  new-born.  W. 
Neuweiler  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  75 — 82). — 
In  infants  aged  9 — 10  days,  the  excretion  and  satur¬ 
ation  vals.  of  vitamin-C  differed  with  the  amount  of 
-C  received  (i.e.,  with  breast-  or  artificial  feeding). 
The  -C  requirement  for  the  suckling  is  approx.  6  mg. 
per  kg.  daily,  synthesis  of  -C  not  occurring  in  the 
organism.  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  cow's  milk.  S.  K.  Kon 

andM.  B.  Watson  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  223 — 226). 
— The  healthy  mammary  gland  secretes  -C  only  in 
the  reduced  form .  Under  South  of  England  conditions 
the  -C  content  of  herd  milk  is  unaffected  by  season  or 
nutrition.  The  -C  content  of  colostrum  is  only 
slightly  >  that  of  milk.  Milk  from  a  cow  suffering 
from  mastitis  is  much  poorer  in  -C.  J.  N.  A. 

Vitamin-C  in  normal  and  paradentotic  human 
saliva.  D.  Zcmmet  and  H.  Dubois-Ferre&re  (Arch. 
Sci.  phys.  nat.,  1936,  18,  Suppl.,  151 — 154). — The 
saliva  of  humans  free  from  dental  or  mouth  diseases 
contains  about  0-0014%  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  (cf. 
Stuteville,  A.,  1936,  906).  This  val.  does  not  vary 
with  the  time  of  day,  and  is  unaffected  by  adminis¬ 
tration  of  (I).  50%  lower  vals.  are  found  in  patients 
with  paradentosis ;  treatment  with  (I)  effects  clinical 
improvement.  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  tonsilectomy  on  the  vitamin-C  con¬ 
tent  of  human  saliva.  D.  Zimmet  and  H.  Dubois- 
Ferriere  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  246 — 

247) . — A  marked  decrease  in  the  concn.  of  vitamin-C 

was  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Vitamin-C  and  reduced  glutathione  in  the 
human  tonsils.  D.  Zimmet  and  H.  Dubois- 
Ferriere  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  247— 

248) . — The  tonsils  contain  0-02 — 0-025%  of  vitamin-C 

and  0-104—0-109  and  0-155—0-170%  of  reduced 
glutathione  by  Randoin  and  Fabre’s  and  Zimmet’s 
methods,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Diuretic  action  of  vitamin-C.  M.  A.  Abbasy 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  339 — 342). — An  increase  in 
urine  elimination  was  regularly  observed  when  large 
doses  of  -C  were  administered  to  rheumatic  and  normal 
children.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Synthesis  of  vitamin-C  by  orthoptera  (Blat- 
tella  rjermanica)  grown  aseptically.  E.  Woll- 
man,  A.  Giroud,  and  R.  Ratsimamanga  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  434 — 435). — The  insects, 
grown  aseptically  over  a  period  of  15  years  on  a 
vitamin-C-free  diet,  contain  0-01 — 0-02%  of  -C 

H.  G.  R. 

Biological  role  of  vitamin-C  in  the  plant. 
B.  A.  Rubin  and  K.  Stratschttzki  (Bioehimia, 
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1030.  1,  343 — 350). — Vitamin-C'  is  absent  in  cabbage 
seed,  but  appears  before  the  4th  day  of  germination. 
Along  with  catalase  (II)  and  peroxidase  (III)  it 
continues  to  increase  and  reaches  max.  concn.  when 
the  plant  has  8  leaves.  The  -G  content  then  decreases, 
whilst  those  of  (I)  and  (II)  steadily  increase  until  the 
period  of  ripening,  when  the  -G  and  (I)  activities  fall ; 
that  of  (II)  continues  to  increase.  W.  0.  K. 

Vitamin-C  in  tea.  I.  A.  Goljanizki  and  K.  A. 
Bhjuschkova  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S., 
1936,  4,  381 — 384). — Fermentation  of  Russian  tea 
leaves  (containing  0-113 — 0-187%  of  vitamin-C) 
activates  the  inactive  -G  content.  F.  N.  W. 

Biological  assay  of  the  vitamin-C*  content  of 
Swedish  apples.  G.  F.  Gotbxjn  (Kung.  Landt- 
bruks.-Akad.  Handl.,  1935,  74,  884 — 962;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2384). — Data  for  12  varieties  are 
recorded.  Highest  vals.  occurred  in  Bramley’s 
Seedling.  A.  G.  P. 

Enzymic  action  of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin-C). 
G.  Woker  and  J.  Antener  (Helv.  Chim.  Acta.,  1937, 
20,  144— 150).— Preliminary  experiments  show  no 
difference  in  the  behaviour  towards  CH20-methylene 
blue  (I)  solution  of  crude  boiled  milk  and  that  treated 
with  ascorbic  acid  (II).  (II)  appears  identical  with 
the  Schardinger  enzyme  of  crude  milk.  In  place  of 
(I),  S  can  function  as  acceptor.  Peroxidase  action 
of  (II)  is  established,  as  is  the  diastatio  action  of  the 
system  (Il)-dehydroascorbic  acid.  H.  W. 

Interaction  of  peroxidase  and  ascorbic  acid  in 
biological  oxidations  and  reductions.  H.  Tauber 
(Enzymologia,  1936,  1,  209— 212).— Ascorbic  acid  is 
rapidly  oxidised  by  peroxidase  if  quinone-forming 
substances  are  present.  Oxidation  is  especially  rapid 
in  the  presence  of  adrenal  extracts,  which  contain  an 
unknown  substance  much  more  powerfully  phenolic 
than  adrenaline.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Dehydroascorbic  acid  reductase.  E.  F.  Koh- 
man  and  N.  H.  Sanborn  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1937,  29, 
189 — 190). — If  2  :  6-dichlorophenol-indophenol  (I)  can 
be  used  to  determine  ascorbic  acid,  raw  pea  juice, 
but  not  the  heated  juice  nor  raw  cabbage  juice, 
contains  a  dehydroascorbic  acid  reductase,  since  in 
raw  pea  juice  restoration  of  reducing  val.  towards  (I) 
appears  to  be  possible  after  its  destruction  by  oxid¬ 
ation.  I.  A.  P. 

Autoxidation  and  inorganic  catalysis  and  the 
activity  of  the  ascorbic  acid  oxidase.  J.  Ettohi 
and  R.  Grangaud  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 
557 — 559). — Traces  of  Cu  markedly  increase  the 
autoxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  at  pn  6-15.  H.  G.  R. 

Peculiarities  of  oxidation  of  vitamin-C.  N.  A. 
Bezssonoff  [with  M.  I.  Woloszyn]  (Bioehimia, 
1936,  1,  548 — 559). — The  proportion  of  ascorbic 
acid  (I)  oxidised  by  atm.  02  at  37°  is  inversely  cc  initial 
concn.  of  (I).  The  reaction  involves  forniation  of 
ascorbic  ether  (II),  (C6H7Oe-)2.  The  resulting  equili¬ 
brium  is  represented  :  (I) — (II)  dehydroascorbic 
acid  (III).  This  equilibrium  exists  in  lemon  juice  in 
presence  of  dichlorophenol-indophenol  (IV),  which 
.  oxidises  3-40%  of  the  (I)  present.  In  solutions  of 
pure  (I),  (IV)  completely  oxidises  (I),  to  give  the 
equilibrium  (II)  (III),  as  is  shown  by  the  negative 
l  (A.,  m.) 


Bezssonoff  reaction  and  by  biological  tests.  The 
reaction  of  decoloration  of  (IV)  by  (I)  in  lemon  juice 
is  less  sensitive  to  variations  in  pa  than  is  the  case  with 
solutions  of  pure  (I).  It  is  concluded  that  in  biological 
media  (I)  can  take  part  in  redox  reactions  involving 
free  02,  taking  place  at  cell  membranes.  R.  T. 

Reduction  of  dehydroascorbic  acid  by  lactic 
acid  bacteria.  E.  S.  Tkatschenko  (Bioehimia, 

1936,  1,  579 — 582). — Conversion  of  dehydroascorbic 
acid  into  ascorbic  acid  takes  place  in  cultures  of 
B.  bulgaricus,  acidophilus,  and  Leichuianni.  R.  T. 

True  vitamin-C  content  of  the  animal  organ¬ 
ism.  P.  E.  Simola  and  E.  Ylinen  (Suomen  Kem., 

1937,  10,  B,  1). — Ascorbic  acid  is  the  only  substance 
present  in  brain,  kidney,  thymus,  thyroid,  and 
intestine  which  reduces  dichlorophenol-indophenol. 
Liver  and  adrenal  extracts  contain  in  addition  small 
quantities  of  other  reducing  substances. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Determination  of  reduced  ascorbic  acid  in 
blood.  M.  Puoan,  S.  R.  Townsend,  and  A. 
Wilson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  224 — 
226). — Determination  in  blood  should  be  carried  out 
within  \  hr.  of  collection,  since  the  vals.  are  affected 
by  storage  even  at  0°.  P.  G.  M. 

Spectrophofometric  determination  of  ascorbic 
acid  in  tissues.  A.  Chevaluer  and  Y.  Choron 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  453—455).— 
Results  obtained  by  measurement  of  the  absorption 
band  at  2650  A.  are  <  those  obtained  by  chemical 
methods.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  vitamin-C.  X.  Bezssonoff 
and  V.  Woloszyn  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 
353 — 355). — Details  are  given  of  Bezssonoff’s  method 
(A.,  1934,  1145).  H.  G.  R. 

Potentiometric  determination  of  vitamin-C. 
E.  Becker  and  J.  di  Gleria  (Z.  Vitaminforsch., 
1937,  6,  86 — 95). — Pure  vitamin-C  preps,  can  be 
determined  by  I  (which  gives  the  higher  vals.)  or 
2 :  6-dichlorophenol-indophenol.  In  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  media  (pH  >4),  -C  is  not  stable.  The  oxidation- 
reduction  potential  of  -C  against  a  saturated  Hg2Cl2 
electrode  is  +329-5  mv.  at  pH  0,  the  val.  decreasing 
by  approx.  58  mv.  for  each  increase  in  pH  of  1-0. 
Determination  of  -C  in  foods  by  potentiometric 
titration  is  described.  F.  0.  H. 

Precipitation  and  colour  reaction  for  ascorbic 
acid.  Specificity  of  acidified  sodium  selenite 
solution.  V.  E.  Levine  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  231 — 235). — Ascorbic  acid  is  the  only 
org.  substance  tested  which  reduces  acidified  selenite 
reagent  to  Se  in  the  cold.  P.  G.  M. 

Ascorbic  acid  in  the  cell  and  its  detection. 
A.  Giroud,  C.  P.  Leblond,  R.  Ratsimamanga,  and 
M.  Rabinowicz  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  115 — 123). — 
Bibliographical  review.  M.  A.  B. 

New  forms  and  sources  of  vitamin-D.  C.  E. 
Bills  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108,  13 — 15). — 
A  review. 

Photochemical  transformation  of  ergo  sterol 

into  vitamin-D .  0.  F.  F.  Nicola  (Rev.  mCd.  Lat.- 
Amer.,  1934,  No.  220,  358—385;  No.  231,  479— 
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510). — The  transformation  is  influenced  by  the 
quality  and  purity  of  the  solvents  used,  but  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  photochemistry.  Irradiation  with 
XX  300 — 284  mu  yields  largest  amounts  of  vitamin-D. 
At  other  XX  other  substances  without  antirachitic 
potency  are  produced.  Prolonged  irradiation  destroys 
-D.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  solvents  on  therapeutic  activity  of 
irradiated  ergosterol.  F.  Erben  (Miinch.  med. 
Woch.,  1935,  82,  1794—1795;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
2134). — Cryst.  vitamin-D  dissolved  in  propylene 
glycol  (I)  (0-03  g.  per  100  c.c.)  shows  increased 
chemical  activity.  Irradiated  ergosterol  under  these 
conditions  is  2 — 3  times  as  active  as  when  dissolved  in 
oil.  (I)  is  non-toxic.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  bile  to  absorption  of  vitamin-D. 
N.  B.  Taylor,  C.  B.  Weld,  and  J.  F.  Sykes  (Brit.  J. 
Exp.  Path.,  1935,  16,  302 — 309). — Bile  is  necessary 
for  the  absorption  of  irradiated  ergosterol  from 
the  intestinal  tract.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
vitamin-D  administered  orally  or  intravenously 
appears  in  the  bile  of  dogs.  Bile  given  to  chicks  does 
not  enhance  the  antirachitic  action  of  -D. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mode  of  action  of  vitamin-D.  IV.  Absorp¬ 
tion  of  calcium  chloride,  xylose,*  and  sodium 
sulphate  from  isolated  loops  of  small  intestine 
and  of  calcium  chloride  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  rat.  R.  Nicolaysen  (Biochem.  J., 
1937, 31, 323—328 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  104). — The  amount  of 
injected  CaCl2  absorbed  from  loops  isolated  under 
physiological  conditions  during  5  hr.  increases 
smoothly  with  increase  in  the  amount  injected,  but 
is  always  less  in  vitamin-D  deficiency.  The  latter 
has  no  effect  on  absorption  of  xylose  or  Na2S04  or  of 
CaCL,  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  whence  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  action  of  -D  is  local  and  sp.  The 
lower  rate  of  Ca  absorption  as  compared  with  that 
for  other  substances  and  the  lower  acidity  of  the 
intestinal  contents  in  -D  deficiency  suggests  that  -D 
effects  increased  secretion  of  Ca  into  the  intestine. 

R.M.M.O. 

Influence  of  large  doses  of  vitamin-D  on  com¬ 
position  of  eggs.  C.  Antonia ni  and  F.  Usitelu 
(Biochim.  Terap.  sperim.,  1935,  22,  1 — 8;  Chem. 
Zentr,,  1936,  i,  2133 — 2134). — Administration  of 
large  doses  of  vitamin-D  to  hens  caused  a  slight 
decrease  in  egg-wt.  but  did  not  affect  wt.  of  yolk  or 
shell  or  the  Ca  and  P  contents  of  the  latter. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  vitamin-D  on  activity  of  phos¬ 
phatase.  G.  Rath  (Diss.,  Kiel,  1933  :  Bied.  Zentr., 
1935,  A,  6,  182). — Phosphatsemia  curves  of  rabbits 
indicate  inhibition  of  phosphatase  activity  following 

administration  of  vitamin-D,  A.  G.  P. 

Chemical  activation  of  sterols.  II.  Activ¬ 
ation  of  cholesterol  and  its  derivatives.  J.  C. 
Eck,  B.  H.  Thomas,  and  L.  Yoder  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 

1937,  117,  655 — 661). — Cholesterol  (ordinary  and 

purified),  cholesteryl  chloride,  cholesterilene,  di- 
cholesteryl  ether,  cholestene,  and  Bu  cholesteryl 
ether  are  all  activated  by  heating  at  85 — 90°  with 
H2S04-Ac20  in  AcOH,  yielding  a  product  (I)  of  the 
same  antirachitic  potency,  whilst  only  ordinary 


cholesterol  yields  a  potent  antirachitic  substance  on 
irradiation.  This  proves  that  (I)  is  not  derived  from 

the  provitamin-D  of  cholesterol.  P.  G.  M. 

Pro-vitamin  from  [the  sterol  of  pigskin.  A. 
Windaus  and  F.  Bock  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  245, 
168 — 170). — The  pro-vitamin  (I)  content  of  the  skin 
is  that  of  internal  organs.  Pigskin,  which  contains 
up  to  5-9%  of  (I),  is  the  richest  source  of  (I)  yet 
encountered.  (I)  isolated  from  the  crude  sterols  of 
the  skin  by  adsorption  on  A^Oj  and  fractional 
elution  is  identical  with  7-dehydrocholesterol. 

W.  McC. 

Antirachitic  vitamin  from  halibut-liver  oil. 
H.  Brockmann  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  245,  96 — 
102;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1162). — The  antirachitic  vitamin 
of  the  oil,  isolated  as  3  :  5-dinitrobenzoate  by  the 
procedure  formerly  described,  is  -D3.  No  other  anti¬ 
rachitic  vitamin  could  be  obtained  from  the  oil. 

W.  McC. 

Vitamin-D  in  tunny-liver  oil,  S.  Schmidt- 
Nielsen  and  S.  Schmidt-Nielsen  (Norske  Vid. 
Selsk.,  1933,  6,  218—221;  Bied.  Zentr.,  1935,  A, 
6,  181). — Oil  is  extracted  from  Na2S04-dried  liver 
by  means  of  CHC13.  Vitamin-D  contents  average 
50,000 — 100,000  Oslo  units,  but  vals.  decline  rapidly 
during  storage  for  1  year.  A.  G.  P. 

Antirachitic  substance  from  tunny-liver  oil. — 
See  A.,  II,  100. 

Antirachitic  potency  of  vitamin-D.— See  B., 
1937,  287. 

Effects  of  vitamin-D  deficiency  on  the  thyroid 
gland  of  the  rat.  E.  Singer  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  87, 
287—290).  R.  N.  C. 

Gonadotropic  activity  of  the  pituitaries  of 
vitamin- E-deficient  rats.  I.  W.  Rowlands  and 
E.  Singer  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  323—326). — The 
luteinising  capacity  of  the  pituitary  of  the  non¬ 
pregnant  rat  is  reduced  in  avitaminosis-D,  and  a 
similar  condition  occurs  in  early  pregnancy.  The 
gonadotropic  hormone  content  of  the  pituitaries  of 
rats  that  have  been  cured  of  avitaminosis-D  is  normal. 

R.  N.  C. 

Antihgemorrhagic  vitamin.  H.  J.  Almquist 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  517— 523).— The  highly 
active  oil,  N  0-23%,  no  S  or  P,  obtained  by  mol. 
distillation  (A.,  1936,  1431)  contains  no  ’OH  and  is 
optically  inactive.  It  is  unstable  to  EtOH-alkalis, 
and  is  destroyed  by  sunlight,  absorbing  strongly  in  the 
ultra-violet.  The  concentrate  has  mean  mol.  wt. 
600,  and  gives  positive  tests  for  indole  and  unsatur¬ 
ated  linkmgs.  F.  A.  A. 

Treatment  of  human  pellagra  with  the  ‘ '  fil¬ 
trate  factor."  P.  J,  Fouts,  S.  Lepkovsky,  O.  M. 
Helmer,  and  T.  H.  Jukes  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1936,  35,  245 — 247). — Human  pellagra  can  be  cured 
in  patients  on  a  maize  diet  by  a  liver  filtrate  (contain¬ 
ing  the  chick  antidermatitis  factor)  free  from  vitamin- 
B2  and  -B6.  P.  G.  M. 

Dietary  r etjuirements  for  lactation .  VI .  Fur¬ 
ther  experiments  on  factor  L2,  a  second  lact¬ 
ation  factor  present  in  yeast.  W.  Nakahara,  F. 
Inukai,  and  S.  IJgami  (Sei.  Papers  Inst.  Phys.  Chem. 
Res.  Tokyo,  1937  ,  31,  42—54;  cf.  A.,  1936,  766).— 
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Factor  L2  is  extracted  from  yeast  by  EtOH,  carried 
down  with  the  phosphotungstic  acid  ppt.  and  again 
with  the  AgN03  ppt.  A.  L. 

Advances  in  the  colloid  chemistry  of  proto¬ 
plasm  in  the  last  ten  years.  I — HI.  V.  V. 
Lefesohkin  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  470 — 494; 
1936,  25,  124 — 149,  301— 332).— A  review. 

M.  A.  B. 

Development  and  adaptation  of  plastids.  R. 
Savelli  {Atti  R,  Accad.  Lincei,  1936,  [vi],  24,  156 — 
159). — The  nature  and  evolution  of  “  eleochloro- 
plastids  ”  from  normal  plastids  in  plants  such  as 
xerophytes  are  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  X-rays  on  the  cell  elements  of  spring 
wheat.  A.  S.  Afanassieva  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25, 
77 — 91). — Doses  up  to  1000  r  had  no  effect  on  wheat 
in  contrast  to  rye.  Higher  doses  produced  adverse 
effects  as  in  rye,  including  the  appearance  of  chromatin 
masses  in  the  cell  plasma.  M.  A.  B. 

Action  of  a-rays  on  protoplasm  and  chloro- 
p lasts.  R.  Biebl  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  226— 
257). — Exposure  of  Brymn  leaves  to  Po  preps,  varying 
from  0-8  to  17-2  mg.  Ra  equiv.  caused  characteristic 
injury  or  death  of  cells.  The  lethal  time  of  exposure 
varied  inversely  with  the  strength  of  the  prep. 
During  the  latent  period  between  cessation  of  irradi¬ 
ation  and  death,  the  chloroplasts  became  smaller  and 
rounded  and  the  cells  showed  changes  in  type  and  rate 
of  plasmolysis  by  KC1,  urea,  CaCl2,  and  fructose. 
Plasma-7)  was  increased.  M.  A.  B. 

Action  of  X-rays  on  dormant  and  germinating 
seeds.  A.  J.  Atabekova  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25, 
234 — 260). — Doses  of  250  r  hastened  germination 
of  pea  seeds  by  2 — 3  days  and  increased  germinating 
power  by  24-5%.  Similar  treatment  of  seedlings 
increased  resistance  to  adverse  conditions,  rate  and 
uniformity  of  ripening,  and  yield  (by  12%). 

M.  A.  B. 

Influence  of  mitogenetic  radiation  on  cell 
permeability.  A.  Potozky  (Protoplasma,  1936, 
25,  49 — 55). — Mitogenetic  radiations  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  K,Cr20,  and  FeS04  or  H202  and 
KMn04  increased"  the  permeability  of  the  cells  of 
beetroot  and  flower  petals  as  shown  by  diffusion  of 
coll  sap  and  pigment  into  the  intercellular  spaces  or 
the  surrounding  medium  and  by  fading  of  the  petals. 

M.  A.  B. 

[Plant]  cell  elongation  ;  electrical  properties 
of  the  cell  wall.  J.  Bonner  and  A.  N.  J.  Heyn 
(Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  466 — 469). — The  cataphoretic 
charge  of  suspensions  of  cell  wall  particles  of  Avena 
coleoptiles  appears  to  depend  not  on  pectins,  cellulose, 
hemicelluloses,  or  phosphatides  but  on  certain  proteins 
which  are  very  firmly  bound  to  the  cell  wall  and  are 
not  removable  even  by  heating  with  HC1  or  NaOH. 
The  charge  is  unaltered  by  additions  of  hetero-auxin 
and  is  the  same  in  both  whole  and  decapitated 
coleoptiles.  M.  A.  B. 

Oxidation-reduction  potential  of  the  cells  of 
higher  plants.  N.  Krassinsky  (Protoplasma,  1936, 
25,  41 — 48). — Electrometric  measurements  on  cell 
sap  of  beet,  radish,  pea,  potato,  and  onion  showed 
i'iL  15-5 — 18-8  in  storage  organs  and  20-9  in  growing 


tissues.  rH  of  potato  tubers  increased  by  1-5 — 2-0 

on  sprouting.  M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  soil  moisture  content  on  the  physio¬ 
logical  processes  and  chemical  composition  of 
sugar-beet.  A.  Kirsanov,  V.  Blagovestsohenski, 
and  M.  Kazakova  (Bull.  Moskauer  Ver.  Naturforsch., 
1933,  42,  Ser.  2 ;  Bied.  Zentr.,  1935,  A,  6,  218—219). 
— Low  soil-H20  contents  (20%  of  total  capacity) 
cause  restricted  C  assimilation  and  increased  respir¬ 
ation,  increased  chlorophyll  and  diminished  xantho- 
phyll  contents,  and  high  osmotic  pressure  in  the  cell 
sap.  With  excessive  H20  in  the  soil  (100%  capacity) 
the  above  effects  are  reversed.  Max.  yields  of  beet, 
were  obtained  with  66%  capacity.  The  %  of  sugar, 
N,  and  pectins  reached  highest  vals.  in  the  drier  soils. 

A.  G.  P. 

Absorption  of  solutes  by  leaves.  D.  Lewis 
(J.  Pomology,  1937,  14,  391). — Lettuce  plants 
absorbed  P04"'  through  the  leaves  when  sprayed 
•with  dil.  solutions.  No  absorption  of  N  or  K  under 
these  conditions  was  apparent.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  environment  on  growth  and 
metabolism  of  the  tomato  plant.  II.  Relation¬ 
ship  between  water  content  and  assimilation. 
R.  Melville  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  [ii],  1,  153—174).— 
Prolongation  of  the  normal  night  period  induces  an 
increase  in  the  H20  content  of  the  plants.  The  dry 
wt.  of  plants  increases  with  H20  content  to  a  max. 
beyond  which  dry  wts.  decrease  rapidly  with  rising 
H20  content.  The  optimum  H20  content  is  influenced 
by  light.  The  influence  of  external  factors  on  the  0 
assimilation  of  plants  is  dependent  on  the  previous 
history  of  the  plant.  A.  G.  P. 

Cation  selection  by  higher  plants.  R.  Col- 
lander  (Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  1937,  55,  74 — 81). — 
Differences  in  the  intake  of  K'  by  different  species 
of  plants  from  nutrients  containing  2  milli-equiv.  each 
of  Na#,  K",  and  Rb‘  per  litre  were  closely  paralleled 
by  those  of  Rb'  but  showed  no  similarity  with 
differences  in  the  intake  of  Na\  Similarly  the 
intakes  of  Ca“  and  Sr"  were  parallel  but  differed  from 
those  of  K‘.  Differences  in  Os'  intake  resembled 
those  of  K*  and  those  of  Mg”  (with  some  exceptions, 
e.g.,  in  Chenopodiacese)  followed  those  of  Ca" .  K'  was 
more  and  Na‘  less  easily  taken  up  (except  in  halo¬ 
phytes)  than  the  alkaline  earths.  The  ease  of  intake 
of  Mn  was  similar  to  that  of  Sr".  A.  G.  P. 

Potassium-sodium  contrast.  R.  Keller  (Proto¬ 
plasms,  1936,  25,  69 — 76). — Recent  work  on  the 
contrasting  electro- chemical  properties  of  Na  and  K 
in  biological  material  and  the  two  groups  of  biologically 
positive  and  negative  radicals  is  discussed. 

M.  A.  B. 

Structure  of  the  plant  cell  wall,  A.  Frey- 
Wyssling  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  261 — 300). — 
A  review.  M.  A.  B. 

Granule-forming  cell  substances  pass  through 
the  living  plasma  lemma.  (Observations  on 
epidermis  cells  of  Allium  cepa.)  0.  Bank  and 
K.  B.  Esterak  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  404 — 408). — 
Absorption  of  dyes  (methylene-blue, Me- violet,  crystal- 
violet,  neutral-red,  Me-green),  followed  by  plasmolysis 
by  neutral  salts,  causes  colloidal  substances,  which 
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form  granules  with  the  dyes,  to  diffuse  from  the 
protoplasts  of  the  epidermis  cells  through  the  plasma 
lemma,  without  injury  to  this  or  to  the  protoplasts. 
The  granules  show  characteristic  changes  of  form  in 
warm  (30 — 50°)  N03'  solutions.  Wounding  or  plas- 
molysis  with  AgN03  has  the  same  effect  as  treatment 
with  dyes.  M.  A.  B. 

Visible  structure  of  the  secondary  wall  [in 
dicotyledons]  ;  its  significance  in  physical  and 
chemical  investigations  of  tracheary  cells  and 
fibres.  I.  W.  Bailey  and  T.  Kerb  (J.  Arnold 
Arboretum,  1935,  16,  273 — 300). — The  cellulosic 
matrix  of  the  secondary  wall  is  continuous  but 
interspersed  with  non-cellulosic  material  {e.g.,  lignin) 
and  two  interpenetrating  continuous  systems  may 
result.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Organic  iron  and  hydrogen-ion  concentration 
as  factors  affecting  the  rate  of  reproduction  of 
Lenina  major.  C.  L.  Fly  (Proc.  Oklahoma  Acad. 
Sci.,  1935,  15,  77 — 80), — In  a  modified  Clark’s 
nutrient  in  which  Fe‘"  was  supplied  as  citrate,  best 
growth  was  obtained  in  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline 
media.  The  regeneration  time  was  varied  from 
2-5  to  6  days  by  regulating  the  [Fe’“]  and  pB  of  the 
nutrient.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Plasmolysis  and  deplasmolysis  :  influence  of 
salts  and  hydrogen-ion  concentration.  V.  S. 
Iuin  (Protoplasma,  1935,  24,  296 — 318). — Certain 
plants  can  tolerate  plasmolysis  for  >20  hr.  in  2 M- 
sucrose  at  any  pu,  some  are  tolerant  only  in  an 
acid,  others  only  in  an  alkaline,  medium.  All  are 
highly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  inorg.  salts.  Ca 
has  little  effect  except  on  calcifuge  plants  and  the 
best  buffer  is  generally  Ca(HC03)2.  Sensitivity  to 
Na  varies  greatly.  Plasmolysis  by  cone,  solutions 
and  deplasmolysis  must  be  carried  out  in  40  or  50 
steps  over  about  6 — 8  hr.  More  rapid  plasmolysis 
causes  death  and  a  slower  rate  produces  a  solid  layer 
on  the  surface  of  the  protoplasts.  M.  A.  B. 

Nucleus  and  protoplast  after  vital  nuclear 
staining.  0.  Bank  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  188— 
195). — In  a  plasmolysing  salt  solution  Me-vioiet, 
crystal- violet,  and  gentian-violet  produced  rapid 
selective  vital  staining  of  the  nucleus  of  plant  cells 
in  a  few  min.,  “  prune  pure  ”  (I)  and  Me-green 
took  several  hr.,  Bismarck-brown  and  fuchsin  S  gave 
no  staining  even  after  a  day.  Toxicity  to  the  proto¬ 
plast  decreased  approx,  in  the  same  order,  but  for 
each  dye  was  greater  in  plasmolysing  solutions  of 
lower  concn.  In  iff-KCl  and  2M-CaCl2  (I)  often 
stained  the  vacuoles.  Violet  dyes  produced  a  violet 
stain,  green  dyes  a  green,  except  Me-green  which 
gave  violet.  Faint  staining  could  be  rendered  visible 
by  mechanical  pressure  on  the  cover  slip.  In  stained 
nuclei  pressure  caused  colour  changes  and  ultimate 
bleaching.  M.  A.  B. 

Cell  sap  of  the  Characeae.  R.  Oollaxder 
(Protoplasma,  1936,  25.  201— 210).— Quant,  spectrum 

analysis  showed  considerable  variations  in  K,  Na, 
Ca,  Mg,  Sr,  and  Cl  according  to  species  and  growth 
medium,  but,  in  general,  uptake  of  cations  decreased 

in  the  above  order.  M.  A.  B. 


Reducing  power  of  plant  tissues.  R.  Savelli 
(Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936,  [vi],  24,  151—155).— 
Aq.  Na2Te04  (0T — 0-5%)  is  reduced  to  Te  by  the 
tissues  of  various  plants  (especially,  e.g.,  Allium  cepa) 
to  an  extent  differing  with  the  various  parts  of  each 
plant.  With  moulds,  but  not  with  the  higher  plants, 
formation  of  gaseous  tellurides  ( ?  TeH2)  occurs. 

F.  O.  H. 

Acidosis  in  plants.  H.  Engel  (Bodenk.  Pflanzen- 
ernalir.,  1936,  1,  73 — 109). — Rapid  root  injury 
following  exposure  to  media  of  pa  2-0 — 3-5  causes  the 
passage  of  sap  constituents  from  roots  into  the 
surrounding  liquid.  Under  these  conditions  N  com¬ 
pounds  passing  into  the  medium  from  lupins  consisted 
largely  of  asparagine  (I),  those  from  Vida  f aba  of  (I) 
and  NH2-acids  in  approx,  equal  proportions,  and 
those  from  Phaseolus  and  Pisum  were  principally 
NH2-acids,  Fungi  develop  on  the  dead  roots  and 
decompose  nitrogenous  matter  yielding  NH.,.  The 
cell  nucleus  resisted  fungal  attack  for  a  considerable 
time.  Acid  media  checked  but  did  not  change  the 
course  of  the  N  metabolism  of  plants.  Changes 
observed  by  Prianishnikov  (B.,  1932,  38)  were  post¬ 
mortal  and  not  connected  with  the  living  cell. 

A.  G.  P. 

Carbohydrate  :  nitrogen  ratio  of  shoots  of 
some  tropical  trees.  R.  H.  Dastur  and  M.  R. 
Raut  (J.  Indian  Bot.  Soc.,  1935,  14,  269 — 289). — 
Max.  carbohydrate  contents  were  reached  during  the 
vegetative  and  reproductive  phases.  N  contents 
increased  steadily  from  the  beginning  of  the  vegetative 
phase  to  the  end  of  the  flowering  period  in  most  cases 
and  then  decreased  sharply.  The  C  :  N  ratio  was  low 
at  the  ends  of  the  vegetative  and.  reproductive 
phases.  High  carbohydrate  contents  during  the 
vegetative  phase  result  from  photosynthetic  activity, 
and  in  the  reproductive  stage  are  due  to  upward 
translocation  from  storage  organs.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mechanism  of  secretion  of  organic  substances 
by  algse.  B.  S.  Aleev  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  94 — 
100). — N  compounds  accumulate  in  culture  media  in 
amount  cc  the  age-  of  the  culture,  and  originate 
probably  from  autolysis  of  dead  algas.  R.  T. 

Biochemistry  of  sotetsu,  the  Japanese  sago 
plant.  II.  Chemical  constituents,  especially 
sex  differences  in  stems.  K.  Nishida  and  A. 
Yamaha  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1934,  10, 
193 — 196). — The  sugar,  fibre,  fat,  and  ash  contents 
and  peroxidase  (I)  activity  of  the  cortex  is  >  of  the 
pith  and,  in  male  shoots  only,  the  starch  content  is 
also  higher  in  the  cortex.  Recently  flowered  female 
shoots  contain  less  polysaccharides  but  more  sugar, 
protein,  ash,  and  (I)  than  other  shoots. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Histochemistry.  XII.  Distribution  of  ascorbic 
acid  in  growing  barley  embryo.  D.  Glick  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  245,  211—216;  cf.  A.,  1935, 
1025). — In  barley  seedlings  the  ascorbic  acid  (I) 
content  of  the  first  leaf  increases  rapidly  from  the 
time  of  appearance  until  the  10th  day  of  germination. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  (I)  content 
of  the  coleoptile  and,  between  the  1st  and  4th  days, 
in  that  of  the  whole  shoot.  The  (I)  content  of  the  whole 
root  decreases  from  the  2nd  day  onwards,  vals.  being 
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higher  in  the  tip.  In  the  whole  seedling  the  (I) 
content  increases  during  the  first  2  days  and  then 
decreases  although,  without  leaf  and  root,  it  increases 
continuously.  A  positive  correlation  between  the 
(I)  and  pigment  (chlorophyll)  contents  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  seedling  is  indicated.  W.  McC. 

Power  of  different  varieties  of  wheat  to  form 
sugar.  N.  J.  Sosedov  and  Z.  B.  Drozdova  (Bio¬ 
chimia.,  1936,  1,  390 — 399). — The  diastatic  activity 
differed  in  the  varieties  of  wheat  examined  and  was 
not  dependent  on  the  locality  in  which  the  wheat  was 
grown.  W.  0.  K. 

Role  of  phosphates  in  the  accumulation  of 
sugar  in  the  sugar  beet.  N.  M.  Sisakjan  (Bio- 
ehimia,  1936,  1,  301 — 320). — In  the  leaves  of  beet 
sugar  plants  grown  in  sand  perfused  with  a  nutritive 
salt  solution,  the  synthetic  action  of.  the  invertase 
(determined  by  the  vac. -infiltration  method)  pre¬ 
dominates  during  the  early  period  of  growth  whilst 
the  hydrolytic  action  becomes  relatively  more  im¬ 
portant  at  a  later  period.  Removal  of  the  P04"' 
from  the  nutritive  solution  at  any  stage  of  growth 
results  in  an  increase  in  the  hydrolytic  and  a  decrease 
in  the  synthetic  action,  the  total  activity  remaining 
const.  The  sucrose  content  of  the  leaves  is  in  general 
agreement  with  these  results.  W.  0.  K. 

Reversible  action  of  invertase  in  plant  cells, 
and  the  r61e  of  structural  protoplasmic  elements. 
A.  L.  Ktosanov  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  411—424).— 
Introduction  of  small  amounts  of  yeast  invertase  (I) 
by  vac.  infiltration  into  cyclamen,  crinum,  and  primula 
leaves  leads  to  acceleration  of  synthesis  and  hydrolysis 
of  sucrose,  to  an  equal  extent ;  further  introduction  of 
(I)  accelerates  only  the  latter  reaction.  These  results 
support  the  view  that  (I)  is  responsible  for  both 
processes,  of  which  synthesis  takes  place  at  the  surface 
of  structural  elements  (mitochondria  etc.),  and 
hydrolysis  in  the  solution.  After  saturation  of  the 
surfaces  further  addition  of  (I)  leads  to  increase  in 
its  concn.  in  solution,  but  not  in  adsorption.  Digestion 
of  structural  elements  by  autolysis  (activation  by 
exclusion  of  02,  or  by  addition  of  papayotin  or 
cysteine)  similarly  favours  inversion  of  sucrose. 

R.  T. 

Enzymic  oxidation  of  morphine  in  poppy-head 
latex.  V.  I.  Nilov,  V.  P.  Belova,  and  A.  T. 
Troschtschenko  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  165—182). — 
Oxidation  of  morphine,  narcotine,  and  papaverine, 
but  not  of  codeine,  narceine,  or  thebaine,  occurs  in  the 
latex  under  the  influence  of  peroxidase  and  dehydro¬ 
genase.  The  loss  of  alkaloids  in  the  opium  amounts 
to  6-6 — 50%  during  two  months,  according  to  the 
variety  of  poppy.  Oxidation  in  stored  poppy-heads 
is  >  that  in  the  latex,  and  is  not  inhibited  by  collection 
and  storage  at  0°.  The  of  the  latex  falls  to  5 
during  two  months;  adjustment  of  the  initial  pa 
to  3  partly,  and  addition  of  KE  totally,  inhibits 
oxidation.  R.  T. 

Development  of  purine-nitrogen  during  germ¬ 
ination.  P.  DE  Graeve  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
445 — 447). — In  certain  germinating  leguminous  seeds 
uric  acid  (initially  0-6  g.  per  kg.  dry  matter)  disappears 
rapidly.  Allantoin  passes  a  max.  in  about  5  days; 


allantoic  acid  increases  steadily  and  may  account  for 

>9%  of  the  total  N.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Photosynthesis  in  green  plants.  J.  Weiss  (J. 
Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  501 — 509). — Only  chlorophyll 
(I)  mols.  on  the  lipin-H20  interface  react  with  CO„ ; 
those  within  the  lipoid  phase  of  the  plastid  com¬ 
municate  their  photo-excitation  to  the  former  by  some 
resonance  effect.  Such  general  mutual  influence  would 
explain  difference  in  (I)  absorption  max.  in  living 
plastids  and  in  solution.  The  lifetime  of  excited  (1) 
mols.  is  of  the  order  of  the  Blackman  period.  The 
ratio  of  surface  to  internal  (I)  determines  the  “  photo¬ 
synthetic  unit  ”  and  is  1  :  500.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Effect  of  blue-violet  rays  on  formation  of 
carbohydrates  in  leaves.  R.  H.  Dastur  and  S. 
Solomon  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  [ii],  1,  147 — 152). — 
Carbohydrate  formation  in  leaves  is  increased  by 
enrichment  of  illumination  with  blue-violet  rays. 

A.  G.  P. 

Interaction  of  factors  in  the  growth  of  Lenina . 
X.  Interaction  of  nitrogen  and  light  intensity 
in  relation  to  respiration.  H,  L.  White  and 
W.  G.  Templeman  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  [ii],  1,  191 — 
204;  cf.  A.,  1936,  908). — Respiratory  rates  calc,  per 
unit  leaf  area  or  per  unit  dry  wt,  are  diminished  by  N 
starvation.  Increasing  light  intensity  (300 — 1200  ft.- 
candles)  causes  increased  respiration  on  an  area,  basis 
as  a  result  of  increased  photosynthesis  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  rise  in  carbohydrate  level.  On  a  dry-wt. 
basis  respiration  declines  with  increasing  light 
intensity'  because  of  the  more  complete  conversion 
of  the  photosynthate  into  non-respirable  cellulose 
and  reserve  starch.  The  dependence  of  respiration 
rates  on  the  contents  of  both  N  and  carbohydrates 
is  discussed.  .  A.  G.  P. 

Respiration  process  in  pure  cultures  of  higher 
plants.  A.  Kutepow  (Diss.,  Wiirzburg,  1934;  Bied. 
Zentr.,  1935,  A,  6,  318). — In  maize  and  sunflower, 
germinated  under  sterile  conditions,  respiration  rates 
are  influenced  by  introduction  of  micro-organisms. 
Both  02  and  C02  involved  in  the  exchange  are 
affected.  A.  G.  P. 

Respiration  of  roots  and  leaves  of  the  rice 
plant  (Oryza  saliva,  L.).  E.  Baptista  (J.  Indian 
Bot.  Soe.,  1935,  14,  159 — 165). — The  C02  evolution 
of  roots  was  82 — 200  and  of  leaves  163 — 400  mg.  of 
C02  per  hr.  per  100  g.  of  dry  matter.  Respiration 
rates  fell  soon  after  transplanting.  Ch.  Abs.  (jj) 

Respiratory  quotient  of  seedlings  of  Lupinus 
albus  during  early  stages  of  germination.  F.  N. 
Craig  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937  ,  20,  449^453).— The 
R.Q.  of  seeds  soaked  for  1  hr.  is  1-00,  for  9  hr.  0-76, 
for  12  hr.  0-9,  and  gradually  falls  after  longer  periods. 
The  fat  oxidation  system  is  activated  early,  but  is 
probably  not  active  from  the  first.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Effect  of  wounding  on  respiration  in  the 
starving  leaves  of  Aralia  tjurlfuylei.  A.  B.  Sarah 
(J.  Indian  Bot.  Soo.,  1935,  14,  299— 304).— The  C02 
output  of  leaves  varied  with  the  period  of  starvation 
prior  to  wounding,  and  reached  max.  after  a  2-5-hr. 
period.  Injection  of  glucose  increased  the  output 
when  the  initial  val.  was  4-7  mg.  of  C02  per  hr.,  but 
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had  no  consistent  effect  when  the  initial  val.  was 
6-4  mg.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Plant  hormones  and  mineral  nutrition.  G.  S. 

Avery,  jun.,  P.  R.  Burkholder,  and  H.  B.  Creigh¬ 
ton  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sei.,  1936,  22,  673 — 678). — 
The  amount  of  growth  hormone  present  in  shoot 
tips  of  Helianthus  annum,  L.,  and  Nicotiana  tabacum, 
var.  Turkish,  varied  with  the  proportions  of  the 
cations  and  anions  in  the  nutrient  medium.  Under 
field  trials  differences  in  hormone  contents  of  tips 
were  small  even  when  the  plants  themselves  showed 
marked  nutrient-deficient  symptoms.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  p-indolylacetic  acid  on  germination 
and  development  of  seeds.  T.  Sola gold  and  D. 
Constantinesco  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
492 — 494). — O'Ol — 0-04%  of  the  acid  decreases  the 
germination  with  the  production  of  intense  hyper¬ 
plasia.  The  formation  of  rootlets  where  the  tissue 
is  in  contact  with  the  acid  is  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  phenylacetic  and  indolylbutyric  acids 
on  growth  of  tomato  plants.  H.  L.  Peabse  (J. 
Pomology,  1937,  14,  365 — 375). — By  spraying  plants 
with  solutions  of  CH2Ph-C02H  (I)  or  indolylbutyric 
acid  (II)  the  same  responses  (epinasty,  swelling  of 
stems  and  petioles,  root  initiation  on  steins)  were 
obtained  as  by  local  applications  of  the  growth- 
substances.  Daily  spraying  with  (I)  or  (II)  for  a 
week  increased  the  height  of  the  plants  and  the 
length  of  the  internodes  and  petioles.  Both  depressed 
leaf  growth,  whereas  (I)  depressed  and  (II)  increased 
root  growth.  Apical  bud  growth  was  gradually 
inhibited  by  both  substances,  (II)  acting  rather  more 
rapidly.  The  ratio  of  the  leaf  wt.  (dry  basis)  of  (I)- 
treated  plants  to  that  of  controls  was  unchanged  by 
spraying  for  2 — 3  weeks,  The  corresponding  ratio  for 
stems  and  petioles  increased  progressively.  The  H20 
content  of  plants  sprayed  with  (I)  or  (II)  was  >  that 
of  controls.  A.  G.  P. 

Two  new  chemical  plant  growth  substances. 
R.  Snow  (Nature,  1937,  139,  27).— When  mixed 
with  lanolineand  applied  to  decapitated  oat  coleoptiles, 
Bz20  and  Bz202  markedly  accelerate  growth.  The. 
activity  of  Bz20  is  approx.  1/400  of  that  of  hetero¬ 
auxin.  L.  S.  T. 

Growth-substances  or  hormones,  and  the 
rooting  of  cuttings.— See  B.,  1937,  170. 

Effects  of  certain  glandular  products  on  plant 
growth.  M.  S.  Dunn  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  1937,  109, 
9 — II). — The  addition  of  either  thyroxine  or  anterior 
pituitary  extract  to  the  culture  solution  in  which 
twigs  of  Populm  nigra  italica-  were  growing  slightly 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  buds.  E.  H.  S. 

Action  of  crystallised  follicular  hormone  on 
cloves  and  radishes.  C.  Liebe  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
289,  198 — 200). — Administration  of  solutions  of  this 
hormone  led  to  an  increase  in  yield  of  both  cloves 
and  radishes.  p.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  exhausted  frog  muscle  on  growth 
of  wheat  seedlings.  V.  Dushkova  (Protoplasma, 
1935,  23,  217—220;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2378).— 
Aq.  extracts  of  exhausted  muscle  (but  not  those  of 
non-exhausted  muscle)  had  a  stimulatory  action. 

A.  G.  P. 


Influence  of  bios  on  nodule  bacteria  and 
legumes.  A.  Influence  of  bios  on  legume  seed¬ 
lings.  D.  G.  Laird  and  P.  M.  West  (Canad.  J. 
Res.,  1937,  15,  C,  1 — 6). — When  germinated  on  solid 
(agar)  media  containing  bios  2,  the  hypocotls  of  red 
clover  grew  vertically  upwards  while  the  cotyledons 
rested  on  the  surface  and  probably  absorbed  nutrients. 
After  8—10  days  secondary  roots  developed  from 
the  inverted  root  tip  and  grew  downwards  into  the 
medium.  The  eonen.  of  bios  2  necessary  to  cause  max. 
bending  of  roots  was  4  times  that  producing  optimum 
stimulation  of  nodule  bacteria.  When  the  bios- 
containing  nutrient  was  covered  with  untreated  agar, 
growing  roots  did  not  bend  on  passing  from  untreated 
to  treated  strata.  Hypoeotl  bending  is  caused  by  the 
fraction  bios  26,  which  in  this  but  nob  in  other  physio¬ 
logical  properties  resembles  hetero-auxin.  Bios  26 
induces  rapid  cell  multiplication  when  applied  to  the 
parenchymatous  lining  of  bean  pods,  the  effect 
resembling  that  of  a  wound.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  thallium  on  plant  growth. — See  B., 
1937,  273. 

Pomes  fraxineiis  and  its  effects  on  ashwood. 
H.  B.  S.  Montgomery  (Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1936,  23, 
465 — 486). — The  fungus  shows  optimum  growth  at 
26°  and  pn  6-0.  The  presence  of  diastase,  an  emulsin, 
invertase,  zymase,  pectinase,  catalase,  oxidase,  per¬ 
oxidase,  and  a  lipase  in  the  mycelium  is  indicated. 
The  effect  of  the  N  supply  on  the  activity  of  the 
enzymes  is  correlated  with  that  on  growth.  The 
actual  N  requirement  is  small.  The  fungus  is  moder¬ 
ately  resistant  to  creosote,  NaF,  and  ZnCl2. 

A.  G.  P. 

Distribution  of  boron  in  Viciafaba  and  Gossyp- 
ium  herbaceum.  R.  C.  McLean  and  W.  L. 
Hughes  (Ann.  Appl.  Biol.,  1936,  23,  231 — 244). — 
In  these  plants  the  largest  amounts  of  B  occur  in 
leaves.  The  proportion  in  stems  is  >  in  petioles. 
Only  small  amounts  are  present  in  roots.  In  seed  B 
is  found  only  in  the  cotyledons.  Absorption  of  B  by 
plants  is  not  directly  dependent  on  the  [B]  of  the 
nutrient.  A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  nitrites  in  green  plants  and 
plant  extracts.  F.  Alten  and  E.  Kneppenberg 
(Bodenk,  Pflanzenernahr.,  1937,  2,  245 — 251). — 
The  method  is  based  on  the  colour  produced  by 
coupling  diazotised  atoxycocaine  with  a-C10H7\NH2 
(Jendrassik,  A.,  1933,  687).  Plant  extracts  are  cleared 
with  basic  Pb  acetate  after  appropriate  adjustment  of 
the  reaction  with  a  borate  buffer  (pH  10-5).  Any 
residual  colour  in  the  extract  is  compensated  in  the 
colorimetric  comparison  by  means  of  a  second  portion 
of  the  extract  from  which  N02'  has  been  removed  by 
treatment  with  AcOH-K4Fe(CN)6.  1  X  KHg.  of 
N02'-N  may  be  detected.  A.  G.  P. 

Lichens,  fungi  and  algae.  R.  S.  Hilpert,  D. 
Becker,  and  W.  Rossks  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289, 
179 — 192). — Tables  summarise  the  elementary  com¬ 
positions  of  a  no.  of  lichens,  fungi,  and  alg*e  and  their 
cellulose,  lignin,  chitin,  and  pentosan  contents.  The 
skeletal  substances  are  essentially  different  in  these 
organisms  from  those  of  higher  plants.  Lichens  and 
fungi  contain  no  cellulose  and  alga;  only  a  trace,  the 
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cellulose-like  constituent  being  sol.  in  alkali  and  in 
NaHS03  and  having  the  properties  of  a  hemicellulose. 
Fungi  differ  from  lichens  in  their  high  N  content, 
which  is  probably  not  due  to  a  high  chitin  content. 
The  analytical  vals.  for  fungi  grown  in  light  and  in  the 
dark  show  considerable  differences.  P.  W.  C. 

Calcium  pectate  and  manganese  content  of 
raspberries.  W.  Diemair  and  F.  Mayr  (Z.  Unters. 
Lebensm.,  1936,  72,  470 — 475). — Spontaneous  jelly 
formation  in  raspberry  juice  is  dependent  on  the 
eoncn.  of  pcctic  substances  and  peetolytic  enzymes 
and  on  acidity.  The  pectin  content  varies  within 
wide  limits.  The  Mn  content  of  the  ash  varies  from 
0-01  to  1-5%.  E.  C.  S. 

Organic  acids  of  rhubarb  (Rheum  hybridum). 

I.  Malic  acid  of  rhubarb  and  tobacco  leaves. 

II.  Organic  acid  composition  of  the  leaves. 
G.  W.  Pucher,  H.  E.  Clark,  and  H.  B.  Vickery 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  599—604,  605—017).— 
I.  The  rhizomes,  buds,  petioles,  and  leaf  blades  of 
rhubarb  and  tobacco  leaves  contain  only  the  l- 
isomeride  of  malic  acid. 

II.  A  group  of  unknown  acids  predominates  in  the 
blades  of  young  leaves,  followed  by  H2C204,  Amalie 
and  citric  acids.  The  petiole  contains  the  acids  in  the 
order  Z-malic  >  H2C204  >  citric  >  unknown  acids. 
The  total  concn.  of  org.  acids  is  nearly  const,  in  all 
parts  of  the  leaf.  No  correlation  exists  between 
NH3  and  org.  acid  content.  P.  G.  M. 

Lichen  fatty  acids  from  Nephromopsis  endo- 
crocea. — Sec  A.,  II,  134. 

Non-sugar  reducing  substances  in  plant  juices. 
E.  S.  Schlenker  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  727 — 
731). — The  more  sensitive  K3Fe(GN)r  method  gives 
higher  vals.  for  both  the  non-fermentable  fraction 
and  for  the  total  reduction  of  plant  juices  than  does 
the  alkalino  Cu  tartrate  method.  Both  methods  give 
the  same  vals.  for  fermentable  sugar.  Alcoholic 
extracts  of  tomato,  chrysanthemum,  bean,  and  beet 
also  show  the  presence  of  non-fermentable  substances 
which  account  for  1  1  of  the  total  reduction. 

P.  W.  C. 

Chemistry  of  the  berries  of  Rhus  glabra,  L. 
G.  H.  McEadden  and  R.  L.  McMurray  (J.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  1936,  25,  1154— 1156).— Data  for  the 
solvent-extracted  fractions,  total  N,  total  ash,  and 
ash  constituents  of  the  shelled,  air-dried  berries  are 
given.  Extraction  with  light  petroleum  yields  an 
oil,  d*>  0-9227,  n20  1-4719,  a  0°,  acid  val.  8-97,  I  val. 
87-17,  ester  val.  150-23,  sap.  val.  159-2. 

F.  0.  H. 

Composition  of  hanfangchi  oil.  G.  F.  Hsu  (J. 
Chinese  Chem.  Soc.,  1937  ,  5,  14— 21).— The  oil 
(0-344%)  extracted  by  95%  EtOH  from  powdered 
hanfangchi  (Stephania  tetrandra,  S.  Moore)  contains 
unsaturated  liquid  fatty  acids  (48-60%)  [oleic  41-61, 
a-linoleic  6-94,  linolenic  0-72,  and  a  trace  of  an  acid 
( bromide ,  m.p.  121 — 122°)];  saturated  acids  (37-1%) 
(palmitic  15-44,  stearic  16-83,  arachidic  0-18,  and  an 
acid ,  m.p.  91 — 92°,  0-19),  unsaponifiable  matter 
(12-09%)  containing  a  sterol  (probably  sitosterol) 
5-12,  and  a  fatty  acid  6-97%,  and  an  unidentified 
essential  oil.  J.  W.  B. 


Pyrenium  salts.  XXVI.  i-Inositol  from  red 
roses.  W.  Dilthey,  W.  Schommer,  J.  Thewalt, 
and  S.  Henkels  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937  ,  245, 

171_174;  of.  A.,  1936,  1120).— The  isolation  of 
quercetin  (I)  and  i-inositol  (II)  from  the  flowers  of  Rosa 
gallica  rubra  is  described.  (I)  probably  occurs  partly 
free  and  partly  combined.  (II)  occurs  only  in  com¬ 
bined  forms.  W.  McC. 

Composition  of  the  wood  of  trunks  and 
branches  of  principal  indigenous  trees.  G.  Ber¬ 
trand  and  G.  Brooks  (Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  204, 
162 — 164). — Wood  of  angiosperms  yields,  on  acid 
hydrolysis,  reducing  sugars  consisting  principally  of 
xylose.  In  gymnosperms  mannose  is  the  characteristic 
product.  Plants  of  related  species  usually  though  not 
invariably  yield  similar  proportions  of  the  reducing 
sugar.  In  general,  branches  contain  larger  amounts 
of  hydrolysable  carbohydrate,  ash,  and  N  and  less 
cellulose  than  do  the  corresponding  trunks. 

A.  G.  P. 

Stachyose  in  the  stems  and  roots  of  Verbena 
officinalis,  L.,  and  in  the  underground  parts  of 
V.  venosa,  Gill  and  Hook.  J.  Cheymol  (J.  Pharm. 
Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25, 110— 117).— The  roots  (1250  g.) 
and  stems  (1168  g.)  of  V.  officinalis  and  the  roots 
(1200  g.)  of  V.  venosa  yielded  cryst.  stachyose  (29, 
16,  and  36  g.,  respectively).  W.  0.  K. 

Sterols  and  carbohydrates  in  fungi.  I. 
Boletus  edulis.  A.  Ratclote  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  240 — 243). — Extraction  with  Et20  of  the  finely 
powdered  fungus  yielded  ergosterol  together  with  a 
very  small  amount  of  a  sterol,  m.p.  169°  (acetate, 
m.p.  174 — 175°),  which  closely  resembled  spinastorol. 
Extraction  of  the  residue  with  EtOH  gave  trehalose. 

P.  W.  C. 

Hemicelluloses  of  the  wood  of  English  oak, 
III.  Fractionation  of  hemicellulose-yl .  M.  H. 
O’JDwyer  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  254—257 ;  cf.  A., 
1935,  421). — Hemicellulose-A  on  digestion  with  H20 
at,  100°  gives  polysaccharide  fractions  but  glucose  (.1) 
is  not  split  off  whereas  digestion  at  pa  4-5  with 
taka-diastase  gives  two  polysaccharides  and,  with  -A 
from  sapwood,  10%  of  the  original  material  as  (I). 
The  blue  colour  given  by  -A  of  oak  sapwood  with 
I-KI  is  due  to  the  portion  of  the  complex  which  is 
split  off  as  anhydroglueose  residues  on  enzymic 
digestion.  P.  W.  C. 

Anatomy  and  microchemistry  of  the  cotton¬ 
seed.  M.  Gurevttsch  (Maslob.  Shir.  Delo,  1935, 
11,  301 — 302). — The  colour  reaction  of  resin  glands 
with  orcinol  and  phloroglucinol  may  be  conditioned 
by  the  presence  of  gossypol  and  not  by  that  of 
pentosans  (I).  (I)  are  present  in  the  cellular  integu¬ 
ment  of  the  ovule.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Glucoside  and  enzyme  in  garlic,  Allium 
scorodoprasum.  K.  Daigo  (J.  Chosen  Med.  Assoc., 
1935,  25,  439 — 470). — Hydrolysis  of  garlic  extract 
yielded  an  essential  oil,  fructose  (I),  glucose  (II), 
HC1,  MgCl3,  EtOH,  H2C03,  and  Mg  allyl  sulphide  (III). 

(I)  is  derived  from  inulin,  EtOH  and  C02  from  (II). 

(II) ,  (III),  and  HC1  are  possibly  constituents  of  a 
glucoside,  alliumin,  hydrolysis  of  which  yields  the 
odorous  oil.  Myrosin  occurs  in  the  extracts. 

Ch.  Ars.  (p) 
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Constitution  of  acacipetalin  and  a  new  cyano- 
getic  glucoside  from  Acacia  lasiopetala,  Oliv., 
and  Acacia  stoloiiifeia ,  Burch. — See  A.,  II,  136. 

Variations  in  the  amino-acid  composition  of 
plant  proteins,  and  their  causes.  A.  Kiesel 
[with  P.  Auatov,  E.  Bezinueu,  and  M.  Kastrubin] 
(Biocliimia,  1636,  1,  201—217). — Changes  in  the 
different  NH,,-acid  fractions  of  wheat  and  rye  gliadin, 
wheat  albumin,  and  edestin  at  different  stages  of 
maturity  are  recorded.  R.  T. 

Determination  of  tyrosine  in  plant  materials. 
Y.  Raoul  (Compt.  rond.,  1937,  204,  197—200).— 
Appropriate  modifications  of  the  method  of  Eolin 
and  Cioealteu  (A.,  1927,  892)  are  described. 

a.  a  r. 

Djengkolic  acid. — Sec  A.,  II,  139. 

(A)  Nuclein  complex  of  French-bean  seedlings. 
A.  N.  Belozerski  and  S.  D.  Tschigirev.  (B)  Nucleo- 
proteins  and  nucleic  acids  of  soya-bean  seed¬ 
lings.  A,  N.  Belozerski  (Biocliimia,  1936, 1,  134 — 
146,  255 — 265). — Nuclcoproteins  of  variable  com¬ 
position  are  obtained  from  French  or  soya-bean 
seedlings ;  they  are  mixtures  of  nuclear  nucleoprotein, 
containing  thymonucleic  acid,  and  of  artefacts 
originating  from  combination  of  cytoplasmic  protein 
with  phytonucleic  acids.  R.  T. 

Proteins.  V.  Crystalline  globulin  from  the 
Paradise  nut,  Lecythis  zabucayo.  B.  Vennes- 
land,  M.  B.  Blauch,  and  F.  Saunders  (J.  Amer. 
Chein.  Soc.,  1937,  59,  174). — The  globulin,  isolated 
(method  :  A.,  1931,  661)  from  the  fat-free  seed-meal, 
resembles  excelsin  except  for  its  NH2-N  content.  The 
N  distribution  is  determined.  H.  B. 

Chemical  investigation  of  the  “  Giftblaar," 
Dichapetalum  cymasum  (Hook),  Engl.  C.  Rim- 
i noton  (South  African  J.  Sci.,  1935,  32,  152—153; 
(’hem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2571).- — It  was  not  possible 
to  isolate  the  toxic  principle;  a pyrocatecliol  tannin, 
a  yellow  dye,  two  bases,  and  trigonelline  were 
recognised.  H.  N.  R. 

Pigment  of  the  yellow  tomato.  K.  Brass,  A. 
Beyrodt,  and  J.  Mattausoh  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25, 
60 — 61). — The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  CS., 
extract  of  the  pith  and  skin  of  the  fruit  of  yellow- 
fruited  Solatium  lycopersicum  indicates  the  existence 
of  ( ?  3-)carotone  and  xanthophyll  in  both  skin  and 
pith,  and  a  little  lvcopene  in  the  pith  only. 

A.  J.  M. 

Phytosterols.— See  A.,  IT,  148. 

Resinol  of  Olea  Citnninghamii. — See  A.,  II,  159. 

Bitter  principle  from  a  South  West  African 

Cucmnis  species.— See  A.,  II,  160. 

Ayapin.— See  A.,  II,  161. 

Structure  of  asebotin,  a  component  of  .Imfro- 
meda  japanica,  Thumb. — Sec  A.,  II,  106. 

Vital  staining  by  use  of  solutions  in  serum- 

albumin.  G.  Kiszely  (Magyar  orvosi  Arch.,  1935, 
36,  347—361 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2597). — 
Serum-albumin  acts  as  a  protective  colloid  and 
prevents  side-reactions  of  acid  dves  (trypan-blue, 
pyrrole-blue),  ‘  A.  G.  P. 


Inexpensive  recording  manometer .  F.  J.  N  cjt- 
man  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  [ii],  1,  205 — 206). — Apparatus 
suitable  for  examination  of  stomatal  movements  is 
described.  A.  G.  P. 

Filtration  of  reactive  infusion  fluids.  G.  Tux, 
K,  L.  McCloskey,  M.  H.  Schrift,  and  A.  L.  Yates 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  297 — 300). — 
“  Reactive  ”  substances  present  in  tap-water  etc.  pass 
the  Berkefeld  filter  W  but  are  adsorbed  on  a  Seitz 
EK  asbestos  pad.  They  also  pass  all  Zsigmondy 
“  membran  ”  filters  coarser  than  the  200-see.  mem¬ 
brane.  P.  G.  M. 

Refractometric  methods  for  determining  total 
protein.  C,  Siebenmann  (Biochcm.  J.,  1937,  31, 
205 — 211;  cf.  A.,  1934,  222). — The  refractometric 
change  which  occurs  during  heat-coagulation  at 
pa  4-6  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  protein  in 
horse  serum,  and,  for  solutions  containing  0-2 — 10% 
of  protein,  the  results  agree  with  those  obtained 
gravimctrically.  Reiss’  method  is  developed  as  a 
graphic  method.  J.  N.  A. 

Determination  of  galactose  by  Hagedorn  and 
Jensen's  method.  E.  F.  Gale  (Biochem,  J.,  1937, 
31,  234 — 235). — A  method  for  determination  of 
galactose  in  the  presence  of  bacteria  is  described,  and 
a  table  summarises  the  ml.  of  0-005iV'-Na2S203 
corresponding  with  0-097 — 0-438  mg.  of  galactose. 

P.  W.  C. 

Copper-iodometric  determination  of  very 
small  amounts  of  sugar. — See  A.,  II,  136. 

Determination  of  free  and  esterified  glyceric 
acid.— See  A„  II,  133. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  carotene.  V.  A. 
Kirsanova  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  446 — 449). — A 
simplified  modification  of  Russell’s  method  (A.,  1935, 
1434)  is  described.  The  coloration  of  a  light  petroleum 
extract  is  compared  with  that  of  standard  (0-036%) 
K2Cr207.  R.  T. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  free  and  com¬ 
bined  cholesterol.  R.  M.  Smith  and  A.  Marble 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117,  673— 684).— Cholesterol 
digitonide  is  dissociated  in  hot  AcOH  and  the  chole- 
steryl  acetate  (which  gives  the  same  colour  as  an 
equiv.  amount  of  free  cholesterol)  can  be  determined 
by  the  Bloor  method  after  pptn.  of  the  digitonin  with 
light  petroleum.  A  modification  of  the  Bloor- 
Knudson  method  for  cholesteryl  ester  is  suggested. 

Quantitative  precipitation  of  cholesterol  digit¬ 
onide  in  the  presence  of  bile  salts.  J.  T.  Bashour 

and  L.  Bauman  (J.  Biol.  Chem,,  1937,  117,  551 — 
553). — Cholesterol  digitonide  is  quantitatively  pptd. 
in  the  presence  of  bile  salts  if  EtOH  containing  HC1 
slightlv  >  the  equiv.  of  the  bile  salts  is  added. 

F.  A.  A. 

Determination  of  iron  [in  biological  material]. 
Colorimetric  o-phenanthroline  method. — See  A., 

I,  199. 

Micro-magnetic  determination  of  iron  and  its 
application  to  biology. — See  A.,  I,  199. 
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Respiratory  capacity,  gaseous  exchange,  alve¬ 
olar  tension,  and  circulatory  transport  in  normal 
man.  E.  Cicognani  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1936,  11,  873 — 874). — Average  vals.  for  60  men  and 
30  women  are  given.  F.  0.  H. 

Apparatus  for  studying  changes  in  expired 
air  during  expiration.  F.  Grosse-Brockhoff 

and  W.  Schoedel  [with  A.  Hampel]  (Pfliiger’s 
Archiv,  1936,  238,  204—212).  M.  A.  B. 

Blood  of  Cobitis  fossilis.  II.  Periodic  cycle 
of  variation  in  composition  and  relation  of  cer¬ 
tain  states  of  the  blood  to  respiration.  H. 
Ltjpu  (Ann.  Sci.  Univ.  Jassy,  1935,  21,  407^455).— 
This  fish  undergoes  periodic  fluctuations  in  the  red 
corpuscle  count.  Fluctuations  in  viscosity  are  par¬ 
allel  but  extend  to  the  serum,  indicating  that  serum- 
proteins  are  also  implicated  in  the  total  process. 
C02  accumulates  in  the  blood  at  the  same  time  as  the 
hscmocytosis  develops.  Physiological  and  histological 
studies  and  some  notes  on  the  chemical  displacements 
are  given.  R.  M,  M.  O. 

Porphyrin  in  erythrocytes.  K.  Lageder  (Klin. 
Woch.,  1936,  15,  296—298;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  2966). — In  certain  diseases  there  is  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  of  porphyrin  in  erythrocytes.  A.  G.  P. 

Sedimentation  of  erythrocytes  in  solutions  of 
albumin,  fibrinogen,  and  peptone.  S.  P.  Lucia 
and  J.  W.  Brown  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
35,  598 — 601). — Ox  and  human  blood  serum-albu¬ 
min  suspended  in  Locke’s  solution  or  plasma  and  dog 
bile  in  plasma  prolong  the  sedimentation  time  of 
human  red  cells.  Ox  blood-fibrinogen,  talc,  or  kaolin 
has  no  effect,  and  Witte's  peptone  a  slight  action. 

P.  G.  M. 

Pseudo-agglutination  of  erythrocytes  in  dilute 
suspensions.  M.  Rigoni  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1936,  11,  874 — 877). — When  the  sediment¬ 
ation  velocity  of  the  corpuscles  is  relatively  high,  a 
10%  suspension  of  erythrocytes  in  the  corresponding 
plasma  rapidly  forms  sedimentation  layers  of  three 
types  of  agglutination ;  with  corpuscles  of  low 
velocity  (as  in  certain  diseases),  this  phenomenon  does 
not  occur.  F.  O.  H. 


Micro-incineration  of  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  teleost,  Cichlasoma  fascetum ,  Jen.  A. 
Policard  and  P.  Rojas  (Rev.  soc.  argentina  biol, 
1935,  11,  164 — 165). — Each  cell  gives  a  ring  of 
brown  ash  containing  Fe203  enclosing  a  white  Fe- 
free  ash  from  the  nucleus.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Cyanide  hsemochromogen.  Ferriheme  hydr¬ 
oxide-cyanide  reaction  :  its  mechanism  and 
equilibrium  as  determined  by  the  spectro- 
electric  method.  T.  R.  Hogness,  F.  P.  Zsciteile, 
jun.,  A.  E.  Sidwell,  jun.,  and  E.  S.  G.  Barron  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  1 — 14). — Equilibria  were 
studied  by  mixing  various  vols.  of  NaOH  or  NaOH- 
KCN  and  alkaline  ferriheme  (Hm)  (cf.  Pauling  and 
Coryell,  A.,  1936,  867)  solutions.  Equilibrium  was 
established  rapidly.  Varying  [CN']  at  const.  gives 
a  typical  sigmoid  curve  for  the  association  of  Hm  and 
CN.  Varying  total  [Hm]  tends  to  cause  deviations 
from  Beer’s  law,  whereby  the  equation  Hm2(OH)2  -j- 
4CN'  —  2Hm(CN)2'  +  20H',  is  developed,  assuming 
polymerisation  of  Hm.  Cl'  is  without  effect  on  this 
relation,  indicating  that  HmCI  is  largely  hydrolysed. 
P04"'  combines  with  Hm  giving  a  spectrum  similar 
to  that  of  Hm2(OH)2.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Water-soluble  haamin-C  from  blood.  G.  Bar¬ 
kan  and  0.  Schales  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246, 
181 — 193). — Erythrocytes  (man,  ox,  horse,  rabbit) 
yield  directly,  or  after  peptic  or  tryptic  digestion, 
H20-sol.  haemin-0  which  with  C5H5N  and  nicotine 
gives  hasmo chromogens  having  spectra  resembling 
that  of  cytochrome-C  (absoiption  max.  at  approx. 
549  mil).  W.  McC. 

Polarographic  investigations  of  blood-pig¬ 
ments  and  their  derivatives.  I.  Activation  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  by  haemoglobin  and  hsematin. 
R.  BrdiCka  and  C.  Troff  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289, 
301 — 312). — Heyrovsky’s  polarographic  method  (A., 
1932,  1101)  indicates  that  the  Fe  complex  in  hsematin 
(I)  and  haemoglobin  (II)  solutions  catalytically 
activates  H202,  the  degree  of  activation  depending 
on  the  concn.  of  the  complex  and  pn.  The  min. 
concns.  of  (I)  and  (II)  producing  detectable  activation 
are  8  X  10*5  and  20  X  10  5%,  respectively.  KCN 
inhibits  the  effect.  W.  McC. 


Positive  electric  charge  on  erythrocytes.  A.  Variations  in  respiratory  capacity  of  haemo- 
Caedin  and  V.  Zambotti  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  globin  and  in  resistance  of  blood-corpuscles  in 
sperim.,  1936,  11,  750 — 751). — The  character  of  the  different  levels  of  sedimented  blood.  Multi- 
surface  charge  of  erythrocytes  depends  on  their  plicity  of  haemoglobin.  G.  Gallerani  (Boll, 
concn.  in  the  suspension  medium ;  in  dil.  suspensions  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  818 — 820). — The 
in  ultrafiltrates  of  sera  they  are  positively  charged.  resistance  to  haemolysis  and  the  specfcrophotometric 
F.  O.  H.  quotients  confirm  previous  indications  (electric  charge 
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and  composition)  of  the  multiplicity  of  haemoglobin 

both  in  various  species  and  in  the  same  animal. 

F.  0.  H. 

Amphoteric  properties  of  haemoglobin. — See 

A.,  I.,  240. 

Demonstration  of  blood  on  guns  and  bullets. 
A.  Bruning  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  61,  228—229).— 
Specks  of  red  varnish  from  an  oil-tight  cartridge 
might  be  mistaken  for  blood  since  they  give  with 
alkaline  N2H  .  a  spectrum  band  at  about  556  mg,  which 
is,  however,  weaker  and  broader,  and  extends  more 
towards  the  E-line,  than  that  of  haemochromogen. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  band  at  520  mg. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Osmotic  pressure  and  mol.  wt.  of  various 
erythrocruorins.  J.  Roche  and  R.  Combette 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  155— 157).— Data  for  the 
osmotic  pressure  at  various  concns.  in  xV/15  P04"' 
buffer  at  pu  7-4  give  vals.  for  the  mol.  wt.  of  the 
erythrocruorin  (plasmatic)  of  Arenicola  ‘marina,  and 
those  (corpuscular)  of  Dasybranchus  caducus  and 
Glycera  cjiganlea  of  356,500,  25,080,  and  54,500, 
respectively  (cf.  Svedberg  and  Eriksson,  A.,  1933, 
965).  F.  0.  H. 

Separation  of  serum-albumin  into  two  frac¬ 
tions.  II.  Nature  of  the  glycoprotein  fraction. 
L.  F.  Hewitt  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  360 — 366; 
cf.  this  vol.,  53).— Purified  cryst.  serum-albumin 
(I)  (“  crystalbumin  ’’)  is  free  from  polysaccharide  but 
as  usually  prepared  contains  a  glycoprotein  (II) 
(“  seroglycoid  ”).  Horse  serum  contains  globulin 
3-6,  (I)  2-8,  (II)  0-3,  and  mucoid  0-05%  approx, 

F.  O.  H. 

Viscous  protein  of  syphilitic  sera.  M.  Dola- 
dilhe  (Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  204,  301 — 302;  cf. 
Vernes,  this  vol.,  15;  Doladilhe,  ibid.,  83). — Viscous 
protein,  isolated  from  a  syphilitic  serum  and  mixed 
with  normal  serum,  confers  on  the  latter  the  floccul¬ 
ating  properties  of  a  syphilitic  serum.  F.  A.  A. 

Elastic  limits  of  plasma  gels.  L.  F.  Shackell 
(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59,  333— 349).— A 
method  for  determination  of  the  elastic  limit  of  a 
plasma  gel  is  described.  Addition  of  0-2%  of  neo- 
arsphenamino  to  normal  horse  plasma  lowers  the  val., 
which  is  a  function  of  the  fibrinogen  content,  by  about 
80% ;  this  effect  is  reduced  by  treatment  with  H202 
or  exposure  to  air  or  02.  The  effect  of  dilution  with 
serum,  aq.  NaCl,  or  H,0  has  been  studied. 

P.  G.  M. 

Importance  of  the  determination  of  protein- 
bound  sugar  in  fractionation  and  identification 

of  blood-proteins.  H.  Bierry  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  695 — 698). — The  protein-bound 
sugar  of  the  globulin  fraction  of  horse  plasma  is 
3 — 3-6%  and  that  of  the  albumin  fraction  0-4 — 1%. 
The  presence  of  multiple  globulins  and  albumins  in 
plasma  is  indicated.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  removal  of  lipins  on  the  solubility 
of  serum-proteins  in  potassium  phosphate 
solution.  S.  C.  Liu  and  H.  Wo  (Chinese  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  11,  323— 327).— The  solubility  of  natural 
serum-proteins  is  >  that  of  those  from  lipin-frec 
serum.  H.  G,  R. 


Effect  of  removal  of  lipins  in  the  precipit- 
ability  of  serum-euglobulin.  S.  C.  Liu  and  H. 
Wu  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  315—321).— 
Euglobulin  (I)  is  more  easily  pptd.  from  lipin-free 
serum.  The  lipins  do  not  affect  the  solubility  of  (I) 
in  the  serum  and  do  not  exist  as  free  constituents. 

H.  G.  R. 

Blood-lipins  and  -protein  in  Canadian  Eastern 
Arctic  Eskimos.  A.  C.  Corcoran  and  I.  M. 
Rabinowitch  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  343 — 348). — 
Tabulated  data  for  total  lipins,  neutral  fat,  fatty  acid, 
total  and  free  cholesterol,  eholesteryl  ester,  and 
phospholipins  of  the  blood  (in  two  cases,  before  and 
after  administration  of  200  ml.  of  soya-bean  oil)  and 
for  R.Q.  vals.  indicate  an  active  and  unusual  mechan¬ 
ism  for  utilisation  of  fats.  F.  0.  H. 

Body-temperature  andplasma-lipins  inrabbits. 
E.  M.  Boyd,  J.  H.  Orr,  and  G.  B.  Reed  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  479— 482).— In  healthy 
young  rabbits  there  is  no  relation  between  variations  in 
body-temp.  (37-8 — 39-4°)  and  the  concns.  of  phospho- 
lipin  and  free  cholesterol  in  the  blood-plasma. 

W.  MoC. 

Lipin  andmineral  distribution  in  the  serum  and 
erythrocytes  of  normal  children.  B.  N.  Erick¬ 
son,  H.  H.  Williams,  F.  C.  Hummel,  and  I.  G.  Macy 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  15— 35).— Data  for  the 
contents  of  Na‘,  K‘,  Cl',  phospkolipin,  neutral  fat, 
cholesterol,  and  eholesteryl  ester  in  plasma  and 
corpuscles,  resistance  to  aq.  NaCl  and  saponin  and 
dimensions  of  erythrocytes,  and  differential  cor¬ 
puscle  counts  are  tabulated  and  compared  with 
corresponding  data  for  adults.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Determination  of  cholesterol  in  0  1  c.c.  of 
blood,  serum,  or  plasma  by  the  acetyl  chloride 
method.  S.  Gortz  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  313— 
319 ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  270).— Serial  determinations  are 
made  employing  a  special  holder  for  20  tubes  in 
which  the  cholesterol  is  extracted  during  30  min.  with 
GHC13  and  purified,  a  mechanical  shaker  being  used. 
The  ZnCl2  reagent  and  (pure)  AcCl,  suitably  preserved, 
remain  fit  for  use  for  1  month.  W.  McC. 

Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  of  the 
chick  embryo  during  ontogenesis.  C.  M.  Zorn 
and  A.  J.  Dalton  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  451 — 453). — Daily  blood  analyses  made  from  the 
ninth  day  of  incubation  onwards  until  several  days 
after  hatching  show  that  the  sugar,  uric  acid,  chole¬ 
sterol,  hasmoglobin,  and  erythrocyte  contents  increase 
greatly  and  almost  regularly  during  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  incubation  period.  W.  McC. 

Analysis  of  blood  of  five  male  and  five  female 
carabaos.  E.  G.  Posa  (Philippine  Agric.,  1935, 
24,  388 — 392). — Average  vals.  obtained  were  :  N 
30-04,  non-protein-N  28-55,  urea  13-51,  uric  acid  1-57, 
creatinine  1-68,  creatine  4-43,  Cl  (as  NaCl)  477-3,  Ca 
28-19,  sugar  73-65  mg.  per  100  ml.  Serum-Ca  was 
>  twice  that  recorded  for  other  farm  animals. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chicken  blood.  A.  C.  Gqnzaga  (Rept.  New 
York  State  Vet.  Coll.,  1933 — 1934,  53 — 57), — Concns. 
of  sugar  and  of  non-protein-N  are  high  in  blood  of 
young  chicken  and  gradually  decrease  with  age. 
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Simultaneously  urea-N,  Fe,  haemoglobin  (I),  and  02 
vol.  increase  slightly.  The  uric  acid  (II)  content  is 
highest  in  1-day  chicks  and  in  those  2—4  months  old. 
Sugar,  total  non-protein -N,  urea-N,  and  (II)  in 
venous  blood  are  >,  and  Fe,  (I),  and  02  <,  in  arterial 
blood.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Micro-bioassay  of  acetylcholine.  G.  Katz 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  544^545).— 
Details  are  given  of  a  method  for  the  determination  of 
acetylcholine  in  03  c.c.  of  blood  or  serum  with  an 
error  of  ±20%,  using  the  contraction  of  the  leech 
muscle.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  morphine  in  blood.  J.  W. 
Mull  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  551— 
553). — A  colorimetric  modification  of  Sanchez’ 
method  is  described.  0  0025  mg.  of  morphine  can  be 
determined  in  1  c.c.  of  whole  blood.  P.  G.  M. 

Indicansemia  during  gestation,  parturition, 
and  puerperium.  R.  A.  Ferrari  (Rev.  sudamer. 
endoerinol.,  1935,  18,  690 — 701). — Normal  blood- 
indican  varied  between  0-03  and  0*12%.  No  increase 
occurred  during  gestation  etc.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  minute  amounts  of  atebrin 
in  blood.  R.  N.  Chopra  and  A.  C.  Roy  (Indian 
Med.  Gaz.,  1935,  70,  504— 505).— Oxalated  blood 
soaked  on  filter-strips  and  dried  is  extracted  with 
EtaO.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  OTiY-HCl  and  the 
filtered  solution  used  for  colorimetric  determination 
using  NaOH  and  CsHn*OH.  0*005— 0-025  mg.  of 
atebrin  may  be  determined  with  an  error  of  <0*003 
mg.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Bisulphite-binding  substances  in  blood  in 
health  and  disease  (vitamin-/^  deficiency). 
R.  W.  Wilkins,  F.  H.  L.  Taylor,  and  S.  Weiss 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  584 — 585). — 
HS03'-binding  substances  in  blood  are  increased 
in  disease,  particularly  vitarnin-R,  deficiency. 

P.  G.  M. 

Blood-sugar  and  glucose  tolerance  at  high 
altitudes.  W.  H.  Forbes  (Amer.  J.  Physiol, 
1936,  116,  309 — 316). — Glucose  tolerance  is  increased 
at  high  altitudes  in  acclimatised  subjects  whose 
tolerance  curves  at  sea-level  are  normal.  The  slight 
increase  recorded  in  blood-sugar  cannot  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  attributed  to  the  altitude.  R.  N.  C. 

Does  mental  function  depend  on  normal 
blood-sugar  concentrations  ?  E.  Powell  (Tri- 
State  Med.  J.,  1935,  7,  No.  5,  1421—1422,  1431).— 
Pancreatic  involvement  leading  to  hyperinsulinism 
with  fasting  blood-sugar  level  of  48-  60  mg.  per  100 
c.c.  depressed  mental  functions.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Plasma-sugar  of  decapods.  M.  Florkin  (Bull. 
Acad.  roy.  Belg.,  1936,  [v],  22,  1359— 1367).— The 
plasma-sugar  of  Carcinus  maenas,  Homarus  vulgaris, 
Palinurus  vulgaris,  and  Maia  squinado  is  approx. 
0*010%  under  normal  conditions  and,  with  C.  maenas, 
falls  practically  to  zero  after  a  fast  of  14  days. 

E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  saccharin  and  galactose  on  blood- 
sugar.  T.  L.  Althausen  and  G.  K.  Wever  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  517— 519}.— No  reflex 
hyperglycaunia  is  produced  by  ingestion  of  saccharin 
or  galactose.  P.  G.  M. 


Spectrophotometric  determination  of  ascorbic 
acid  in  blood.  A.  Chevallier  and  Y.  Ciioron 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,  1937,  124,  743—744).— 
The  method  previously  described  (this  voh,  155)  has 
been  adapted  for  use  with  4  c.c.  of  blood.  H.  G.  R. 

Lactic  acid  in  rest  and  work  at  high  altitudes. 
H.  T.  Edwards  (Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1936,  116,  367— 
375).— Resting  blood-lactic  acid  (I)  shows  an  initial 
slight  rise  above  sea-level  vals.  on  arrival  at  high 
altitudes,  but  returns  to  sea-level  vals.  after  acclimatis¬ 
ation  even  at  6140  m.  where  arterial  saturation  is 
55 — 70%.  (I)  augmentations  after  standard  work 
performances  also  show  rises  initially,  but  become 
normal  after  acclimatisation.  The  ability  to  accumul¬ 
ate  (I)  falls  with  increase  of  altitude,  and  only  slight 
increases  over  resting  vals.  occur  at  6140  m. 

R.  N.  C. 

Disappearance  of  propylene  glycol  from  the 
blood  stream.  H.  W.  Newman  and  A.  J.  Lehman 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Med.,  1937,  35,  601— 603).— 50% 

of  propylene  glycol  (I)  injected  intravenously  can  be 
recovered  in  the  urine ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  from 
the  stomach.  1*10%  of  (I)  in  blood  is  required  to 

produce  the  same  narcosis  as  0*35%  of  EtOH. 

P.  G.  M. 

Variations  in  the  blood-alcohol  curve  produced 
at  different  times  after  a  meal.  A  Galamini 
and  V.  Celli  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
892 — 894). — The  inhibitory  action  of  ingested  food 
on  the  increase  in  blood-EtOH  due  to  drinking  aq. 
EtOH  persists  for  approx.  4  hr.  after  the  meal. 

F.  O.  H. 

Distribution  of  bases  between  cells  and  serum 
of  normal  human  blood.  P.  M.  Hald  and  A.  J. 
Eisenman  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  275—288).— 
Vals.  are  given  for  the  concns.  of  H20,  K,  Na,  Ca, 
Mg,  and  total  base  in  normal  human  sera  and  red 
blood  cells.  F.  A.  A. 

Calcium  content  of  plasma  and  serum.  H. 
Thelen  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  194—202; 
cf.  Streef,  A.,  1936,  1284). — The  Ca  contents  of  serum 
and  plasma  remain  const,  after  the  blood  is  drawn 
and  hence  the  findings  of  Waelsch  et  al.  (A.,  1935, 
1142)  are  not  confirmed.  W.  McC. 

Calcium  and  protein  changes  in  serum  during 
sleep  and  rest  without  sleep.  N.  Cooperman 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol,  1936,  116,  531— 534).— Total 
serum-Ca  and  -proteins  decrease,  and  Ca"  increases 
slightly,  during  periods  of  5 — 7  hr.  of  sleep  or  rest. 
In  shorter  periods  of  1} — 2  hr.,  total  Ca  shows  a  more 
marked  decrease  whilst  Ca"  is  unaffected ;  these 
changes  can  be  correlated  with  an  increase  in  circulat¬ 
ing  plasma  vol.  The  view  that  Ca  passes  from  the 
blood-stream  into  the  tissues  during  sleep  is  not 
supported.  R.  N.  C. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  serum-mag¬ 
nesium  based  on  hydroxyquinoline  precipitation. 
W.  S.  Hoffman  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 118,  37 — 45).— 
Mg  is  pptd.  from  serum  (2  c.c.)  by  8-hydroxyquinoline, 
which  is  determined  in  the  ppt.  colorimetrically 
(photo-electric  method)  by  its  reaction  with  Fe'"  in 
dil.  HC1.  The  normal  val  in  man  is  0*00218+ 
0*00015%.  R.  M.  M.  O. 
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Potassium  and  the  alkaline  reserve  of  cole- 
optera.  A.  Dhilhon  and  R.  G.  Bushel  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  806— 807).— [K’]  in  the 
hcemolymph  is  const,  in  different  species  but  a  variation 
is  observed  in  the  alkaline  reserve.  H.  G.  R. 

Lead  in  human  blood.  J.  H.  McMxllen  and 
G.  H.  Scott  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35, 
364 — 365). — Spectrographic  examination  showed  that 
the  blood  of  83  healthy  male  and  6  healthy  female 
students  contained  >0-0019  mg.  of  Pb  per  c.c. 

W.  McC. 

Micro-determination  of  sulphur  in  blood. 
S.  Lorant  (Biochcm.  Z.,  1937,  289,  425-^31).— 
Total  non-protein-S  is  colorimetrically  determined  in 
3  c.c.  of  deproteinised  plasma  or  serum  after  destruc¬ 
tion  of  org.  matter  with  KNO-,  -j-  Na^B^O,  at  450 — 
500°  and  pptn.  of  S  as  benzidine  sulphate ;  S04"-S 
is  determined  directly  in  the  deproteinised  liquid. 
Interference  by  P04"'  is  prevented  by  adding  HN03 
before  pptn.  of  SO/'  and  interference  by  Cl'  by 
addition  of  AgNO.,,  AgCl  being  subsequently  removed 
with  cone.  aq.  NH3.  W.  McC. 

Blood-bromine  during  sleep .  G.  Moruzzi  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  spcrim.,  1936,  11,  728 — 730). — The 
total  blood-Br  in  man  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1135)  shows  no 
significant  variation  between  day  and  night  vals. ; 
the  content  of  Br  not  pptd.  by  Folin’s  H2W04  reagent 
(i.c.,  inorg.  Br),  however,  increases  during  the  night. 

F.  O.  H. 

Osmotic  adjustments  between  cells  and  serum 
in  the  circulating  blood  of  man.  A.  J.  Eisenman, 
P.  M.  IIald,  and  J.  P.  Petebs  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
118,  289 — 299). — Changes  in  cell  vol.  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  H20  between  red  blood  cells  and  serum  in 
patients  after  injection  of  hypertonic  aq.  NaCl  indicate 
that  the  cells  act  in  vivo  as  simple  osmometers,  im¬ 
permeable  to  base ;  chemical  analysis,  however,  shows 
that  bases  traverse  the  membranes.  In  similar 
experiments  in  vitro,  no  base  is  transferred.  It  is 
suggested  that  in  both  cases  the  cells  act  as  osmo¬ 
meters,  Ha0  being  transferred,  but  that  in  vivo  base 
is  also  transferred  in  response  to  other  (metabolic) 
processes.  F.  A.  A. 

Origin  and  significance  of  blood-serum  en¬ 
zymes.  L.  A.  Crandall,  jun.  (Amer.  J.  Dig. 
Dis.  Nutr.,  1935,  2,  230— 235).— A  review. 

Cn.  Abs.  (e) 

Inactivation  of  pneumococcal  hsemolysin  by 
sterols.  B.  Cohen,  H.  Schwachman,  and  M.  E. 
Perkins  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med,,  1937,  35,  5S6— 
591). — The  inhibiting  effect  of  cholesterol  etc.  on 
pneumolysin  is  determined  by  the  *OII  and  the  double 
linking,  peroxide  formation  being  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  The  free  *SH  of  the  active  lysin  remains 
free  after  cholesterol  treatment.  Air-oxidised  lysin 
is  almost  unaffected  by  cholesterol.  P.  G.  M. 

Molecular  interaction  in  monolayers.  I,  II. 
See  A.,  I,  235. 

Is  heparin  an  antithrombin?  A.  J.  Quick 

(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  391—392).— 
The  rate  of  coagulation  by  prothrombin  (pptd.  from 
human  plasma  with  C02,  dissolved  in  H20,  and 
treated  with  CaCU)  is  not  affected  by  addition  of 


heparin,  which  is  not  an  antithrombin  (I)  or  an  anti¬ 
prothrombin  but  reacts  with  a  constituent  of  the 

plasma  to  form  (I).  W.  McC. 

Coagulation  defect  in  peptone  shock  ;  anti¬ 
thrombins.  A.  J.  Quick  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
116,  535 — 542). — The  curve  of  the  clotting  time  of 
dog  plasma  after  intravenous  injection  of  peptone 
against  progressive  dilutions  of  thrombin  (I)  is  very 
similar  to  the  curve  of  the  clotting  time  after  heparin 
(II)  against  the  same  dilutions.  Incoagulability  in 
peptone  shock  is  considered  to  be  due  to  production 
of  a  (Il)-like  anticoagulant,  which  differs  from  the 
normal  antithrombin  of  blood  in  its  rate  of  neutralis¬ 
ation  of  (I).  R.  N.  C. 

Relationship  between  alexin  and  the  viscous 
protein  of  serum.  M.  Doladilhb  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  204,  382 — 383). — Prolonged  dialysis  of  serum 
yields  a  viscous  protein  prep.,  readily  flocculated  by 
H’  and  possessing  high  alexic  activity.  F.  O.  H. 

Titration  of  the  alexic  power  of  human  sera. 
F.  Meeksseman  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
767 — 769). — Details  are  given  for  determination  of 
the  haemolytic  index  and  alexic  power  of  serum. 

H.  G.  R. 

Alexic  power  of  normal  and  pathological  sera. 
F.  Meeksseman  and  H.  Perrot  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  770 — 771). — In  normal  subjects  the 
val.  is  4 — 6  and  is  relatively  const.  In  hepatic 
diseases,  anaphylactic  states,  and  malaria  a  low  val. 
is  observed,  whilst  in  tuberculosis  and  infections  of 
the  respiratory  tract  the  val.  is  variable.  H.  G.  R. 

Identity  of  agglutinins  and  precipitins.  A.  P. 
di  Sorrentino  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 
11,  711 — 714).— The  difference  in  action  of  intra¬ 
muscularly  injected  quinine  on  agglutinins  and  pre¬ 
cipitins  indicates  their  non-identity.  F,  0.  H. 

Determination,  purification,  and  concentration 
of  antigens  and  anti-bodies.  A  Tasman  (Chem. 
Weekblad,  1937,  34,  230— 241).— A  review  dealing 
particularly  with  diphtheria  and  tetanus  toxins,  anti¬ 
toxins,  and  anatoxins.  S.  C. 

Antigenic  nature  of  melanin.  I.  L.  Krit- 
schevski  and  P.  L.  Rubinstein  (Z.  Immunitats., 
1935,  84,  397 — 404 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3160— 
3161). — Melanin  (I)  from  the  retina  of  cattle  is  a 
hapten  which,  in  combination  with  pig  serum, 
produces  in  immunised  rabbits  a  sp.  antibody  giving 
a  precipitation  reaction  with  (I).  By  immunising 
birds  by  means  of  dead  parasites  of  bird  malaria 
an  antibody  for  melanin  is  produced.  A.  G.  P. 

Anti-complementary  action  of  matured  extracts 
of  organs.  F.  Hahn  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1935,  84, 
380 — 397  ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3160). — Maturing 
of  ox-heart  extracts  associated  with  the  development 
of  anti-eomplementary  functions  is  dependent  on 
oxidation  processes  and  is  facilitated  by  alkaline 
conditions.  Maturation  proceeds  with  the  peptis- 
ation  of  colloids  in  the  extract  and  depends  on  the 
initial  dispersion.  Anti-complementary  properties 
may  be  associated  with  the  formation  of  soap-like 
substances  by  hydrolysis  and  oxidation  during  the 
maturing  process.  A.  G.  P. 
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Adsorption  of  diphtheria  toxin  and  toxoid 
on  colloidal  gels.  F.  A.  Miller,  T.  De  Vries, 
and  M.  A.  Miller  (Proc.  Indiana  Acad.  Sci.,  1934, 
44,  88 — 92). — Al(OH)3,  Ca3(P04)2,  and  SiO„  gels 
adsorb  considerable  amounts  of  the  toxin  and  the 
rate  of  release  when  injected  into  animals  was  relat¬ 
ively  slow.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Polysaccharide  of  the  typhus  bacillus.  IV. 
Action  of  antipolysaccharide  sera  on  the  poly¬ 
saccharide.  V.  Action  of  antipolysaccharide 
sera  on  the  bacilli  and  their  lysates.  A.  Sfan- 
edda  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  931 — 
933,  933—934;  cf.  A.,  1936, 1403).— IV.  The  blood  of 
immunised  rabbits,  injected  in  varying  amounts  with 
1  mg.  of  polysaccharide  (I),  exhibits  an  antitoxic  action 
to  (I) ;  this  is  greatest  with  sera  of  which  the 
agglutinin  titre  has  been  diminished  by  continuous 
injection  of  (I). 

V.  Antipolysaccharido  serum  slightly  neutralises 
the  living  bacilli  and  their  lysates,  whilst  the  vaccine- 
serum  enhances  the  toxicity;  the  serum  inactivates 
the  endotoxin  of  B.  typhosus.  F.  0.  H. 

Isoelectric  point  of  animal  tissues.  V.  Certain 
cells.  G.  Yasuzumi  (Folia  Anat.  Japon.,  1935, 
8,  No.  4,  465 — 472). — The  isoelectric  point  of  old  and 
young  rabbit  epithelial  cells  from  the  oesophagus  was 
4-2  and  3-2,  duodenum  4-1,  3-6,  intestine  4-0,  3-4, 
kidney  glomerulus  7-0,  4-6.  Similar  vals.  apply  to 
mice.  For  human  adult  erythrocytes  the  val.  was 
6-70,  and  for  the  foetus  6-45.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Electrolyte  content  of  human  autopsy  tissue. 
E.  Muntwyler,  R.  F.  Hanzal,  G.  H.  Mangun,  and 
C.  T.  Way  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35, 
555 — 556). — The  H20  content  is  highest  in  kidney, 
lowest  in  liver ;  Cl'  highest  in  kidney,  lowest  in  skeletal 
muscle ;  P  highest  in  liver,  lowest  in  right  ventricle ; 
Na  highest  in  kidney,  lowest  in  left  ventricle;  K 
highest  in  skeletal  muscle,  lowest  in  kidney ;  Ca  and 
Mg  highest  in  right  ventricle,  lowest  in  spleen. 

P.  G.  M. 

Pharmacognosy  of  Sponqia  fluviatilis.  P. 
Oficjalski  (Pharm.  Zentr.,  1937,  78,  173 — 175). — 
Data  for  the  ash  constituents  of  two  species  of  siliceous 

sponges  are  given.  The  I  content  was  0-0005 — 
0-002%  of  the  dry  sponge  and  highest  for  sponges 
collected  in  winter.  F.  0.  H. 

State  and  localisation  of  inorganic  salts  in 
the  skin  as  revealed  by  extraction  and  micro¬ 
incineration.  D.  J.  Kooyman  (Arch.  Dermatol. 
Syph.,  1935,  32,  394— 403).— Effects  of  extraction 
with  org.  solvents  and  with  H20  prior  to  incineration 
are  recorded  and  discussed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Bromine  content  of  various  organs.  G.  Mor- 
uzzi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  725 — 
728). — The  Br  contents  of  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
ox  show  no  great  differences.  F,  0.  H. 

Sulphur  content  of  hair  and  nails  in  abnormal 
states.  II.  Nails.  J.  V.  Klauder  and  H. 
Brown  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1935,  31,  26 — 
34), — Only  10%  of  abnormal  nails  contain  normal 
amounts  of  S.  Administration  of  hydrolysed  wool 
increased  the  S  content  of  nails  only  in  a  few  cases. 
Subnormal  S  vals.  occurred  in  normal  nails  in  certain 


systemic  infections.  Nails  of  patients  sensitised  to 
light  had  normal  S  contents.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Detection  of  phosphates  in  ashed  tissue. 
C,  Barigozzi  (Boll.  Soc,  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
836 — 837). — Distribution  of  P04"'  in  spodograms 
(tissue  ashed  so  as  to  retain  histological  character¬ 
istics)  is  determined  by  treatment  with  1  g.  of  NH4 
molybdate  +  12  c.c.  of  HN03  (d  1-18)  followed  by 
gentle  heating,  the  process  being  performed  in  Si02 
vessels.  F.  0.  H. 

[Carbonate  content  of  inorganic  bone  material 
and  its  synthesis.]  R.  Klement  (Ber.,  1937, 
70,  [if],  468 — 469 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1533).— A  reply  to 
Gassmann  (this  vol.,  86).  H.  W. 

Cattle  bones.  General  composition  of  pig 
hones.  M.  Saito  (Rep.  Inst.  Sci.  Res.  Manchukuo, 
1936,  1,  63 — 82). — High  H20  content  of  bones  is 
associated  with  high  protein  (I)  and  low  ash,  and  low 
H20  content  with  low  (I)  and  high  ash.  Ash  contents 
are  relatively  low  in  the  vertebral  column,  high  in  the 
extremities,  showing  a  gradient  in  the  limbs,  and 
max.  in  the  skull.  The  ratio  of  P  :  Ca  in  ash  is 
generally  const.  (1  :  2-2)  although  actual  P  and  Ca 
contents  vary.  The  amount  of  (I)  convertible  into 
gelatin  is  25 — 53%  of  the  total.  Distribution  of  N  in 
the  total  (I)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  gelatin,  except 
that  small  quantities  of  cystine,  tyrosine,  and  trypto¬ 
phan  are  present.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Does  pyrophosphate  occur  in  muscle  and 
tissue  ?  B.  Umschweif  and  K.  Gibayeo  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  163 — 170;  cf.  Ferdmann 
et  al..  A.,  1936,  754). — Free  inorg.  P207""  does  not 
occur  in  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  heart,  brain,  or  spinal 
marrow  (rabbit)  or  in  resting  or  exhausted  muscle 
(rabbit,  frog).  W.  McC. 

Creatine,  potassium,  and  phosphorus  content 
of  cardiac  and  voluntary  muscle.  G.  H.  Maxgun 
and  V.  C.  Myers  (Proc.  Soe.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  455 — 456). — In  man,  increase' in  the  wt.  of  the 
heart  is  accompanied  by  progressive  decrease  in  its 
creatine  (I),  K,  and  P  contents.  Frequently  the 
respective  decreases  are  in  the  ratio  3:2:1.  Part  of 
(I)  probably  occurs  as  diphosphocreatine. 

W.  McC. 

Nitrogen  content  of  skeletal  muscle  of  the  rat 
in  various  nutritional  states.  A.  J.  Bartoli, 
C.  I.  Reed,  and  H.  C.  Struck  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  35,  528 — 532). — Growth-hormone  given 
intraperitoneally  increases  the  total  N  and 
contents  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  of  rats  on  a  normal 
diet,  P.  G.  M. 

Nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  liver  of  the 
shark,  Acanthias  vulgaris.  D.  Ackermann  and 
M.  Mohr  (Z.  Biol.,  1937,  98,  37— 42).— Thymine, 
NMe30,  lysine,  ornithine,  tyrosine,  leucine,  taurine, 
scyllite,  and  spinazine,  C3H1401N4,  decomp.  263 — 
267°,  were  isolated.  F.  0.  H. 

Extractives  of  embryos  of  the  shark,  Acanthias 
vulgaris.  W.  Sfaiir  (Z.  Biol.,  1937,  98,  43 — 
48). — In  addition  to  betaine,  choline,  and  arginine, 
EtOH  extracts  yield  NMe30,  histidine  (I),  and  hypo- 
xanthine;  qua!,  analysis  indicates  the  presence  of 
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guanine,  xanthine,  and  adenine.  The  (I)  fraction 
contains  a  substance,  other  than  (I),  pptd.  as  Ag  salt. 

F.  0.  H. 

Creatine  content  of  human  voluntary  muscle. 
J.  F.  Corsaro  (Proe.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35, 
554). — Vais,  up  to  550  mg.  per  100  g.  are  found  for 
muscle-creatine  in  uraemia,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
early  malignancy,  etc.,  whilst  low  vals.  (>250  mg.) 
may  be  found  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  late 
malignancy,  etc.  P.  G.  M. 

Identification  of  bases  in  animal  tissues. 
D.  Ackermans  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  113 — 
114). — The  detection  of  choline  and  betaine  in  neosine 
(isolated  as  aurichloride)  affords  a  further  example  of 
the  obstinate  retention  of  impurities  in  the  auri- 
chlorides  isolated  from  animal  tissues.  H.  W. 

Properties  of  alligator  fat.  A.  Nembrot  and 
B.  Cadrobbi  (Annali  Chim.  Appl.,  1930,  26,  571 — 
572).— The  body-fat,  m.p.  34—35°,  (P*  0-924,  n« 
1-568,  sap.  val.  194-9,  I  val.  129 — 133,  contains  0-4% 
of  unsaponifiable  matter.  F.  O.  H. 

Are  neutral  fat  and  lecithin  present  in  gall 
bladder  bile  ?  K.  K.  Jones  and  R.  O.  Sherberg 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  535—537).— 
Neutral  fat  and  lecithin  are  not  constituents  of  the 
gall  bladder  of  the  ox,  dog,  or  hog.  P.  C.  M. 

Determination  of  mol.  wt.  of  lipins.  H. 
Schmalfuss  (Fette  u.  Seifen,  1937,  44,  60 — 61). — 
Variations  in  the  composition  of  phosphatides  and 
their  effect  on  mol.  wt.  are  discussed.  Rewald's  val. 
for  mean  mol.  wt.  (A.,  1928,  1154)  should  be  787,  not 
880.  F.  C.  B.  M. 

Reducing  substance  in  brain.  M.  Mitolo 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  697—699). — 
Bonsignore’s  work  (A.,  1936,  1286)  is  discussed  and 
criticised.  Prior  publication  (Young  and  Mitolo,  A., 
1934,  543)  is  claimed.  F.  0.  H. 

Modification  of  the  Bierry-Gruzewska  method 
of  determining  liver-glycogen.  F.  Vacirca  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  735— 737).— The 
tissue  is  hydrolysed  by  60%  KOH  followed,  after 
neutralisation,  by  5%  IIC1  and  the  hydrolysate  cleared 
by  Zn(OI-I)2,  glucose  in  the  filtrate  being  determined 
by  Bertrand’s  method.  F.  O.  H. 

Colloidal  substance  of  the  thyroid  gland  in¬ 
dicated  by  Mallory’s  stain.  A.  Businco  and  G. 
Nicolosi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
928 — 930). — The  staining  reactions  of  histological 
elements  of  the  thyroid  are  described  and  discussed. 

F.  O.  H. 

Refractive  index  of  egg-white.  Changes  with 
age,  season,  and  development.  A.  L.  Romanoff 
and  R.  A.  Sullivan  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1937, 29, 117— 
120). — Tho  n  of  each  of  the  four  layers  of  white  is  an 
approx,  measure  of  total  solids  and,  in  any  egg,  in¬ 
creases  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  (chalaziferous) 
layer,  the  vals.  for  each  layer  in  fresh  eggs  passing 
through  a  max.  in  the  breeding  season  (Feb. — March). 
In  unfertilised  eggs,  ageing  increases  the  n  of  all 
layers  exeopt  the  inner,  where  it  passes  through  a 
min.  and  then  becomes  const,  at  its  original  value, 
whilst  in  fertilised  eggs  (incubated)  the  layers  rapidty 


disintegrate  and  n  rises  to  a  max.  after  30—40  days, 

and  later  decreases.  R.  C.  M. 

Structure  of  proteins.  Ox  bsemoglobin,  oval¬ 
bumin,  ox  fibrin,  and  gelatin.  M.  Bergmann  and 
C.  Niemann  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  301—314).— 
Vals.  are  given  for  the  distribution  of  8  NH2-acids  in 
cattle  haemoglobin  and  ovalbumin.  The  data  for 
these  and  other  proteins  show  how  these  proteins 
differ  in  the  arrangement  of  the  NH2-acids,  and  yield 
vals.  for  mol.  wts.  in  good  agreement  with  vals. 
obtained  by  physical  methods.  F.  A.  A. 

State  of  combination  of  phosphorus  in  phospho- 
proteins.  S.  Rabofort  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289, 
420 — 424). — In  caseinogen  4:33%  of  the  P  is  not 
united  to  the  serine  residue  but  probably  all  the  P 
of  vitellin  is  thus  combined.  W.  McC. 

Extraction  of  nucleoproteins  from  diver  and 
muscle.  A.  Cardin  and  0.  Pinotti  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  752). — Liver  and  muscle 
(calf),  on  incubation  at  37°  followed  by  extraction 
with  aq.  NaCl,  filtration,  and  pptn.  from  the  filtrate 
by  AcOH,  yield  nucleoprotein  (P  0-45  and  0-37%, 
respectively).  F.  O.  H. 

Denaturation  and  hydration  of  proteins.  II. 
Surface  denaturation  of  ovalbumin.  H.  B.  Bull 
and  H.  Neuratii  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  163 — 
175 ;  ef.  A.,  1936,  1404). — In  aq.  solutions  of  purified 
ovalbumin  (I),  there  is  an  inverse  relation  between 
the  degree  of  surface  denaturation  produced  by  shak¬ 
ing  and  the  concn.  of  (I).  During  the  denaturation 
the  Ph  changes  by  amounts  which  vary  according  to 
the  original  of  the  solution.  The  rate  and  extent 
of  denaturation  are  scarcely  affected  by  addition  of 
concns.  <0-01iV  of  electrolytes  but  the  rate  is  greatly 
affected  by  change  in  and  is  max.  at  the  isoelectric 
point.  Low  concns.  of  ra-heptyl  alcohol  inhibit 
denaturation.  W.  McC. 

Elastic  properties  of  the  elastic  and  collagen 
fibres  and  their  molecular  significance.  K.  H. 
Meyer  and  C.  Ferri  (Pflviger’s  Archiv,  1936,  238, 
78 — 90). — Comparison  of  the  thermo-elastic  pro¬ 
perties  of  tendon  before  and  after  treatment  with 
CH20  with  those  of  rubber  before  and  after  vulcanis¬ 
ation  suggests  that  in  tendon  the  mols.  are  in  the  form 
of  long  chains  which  are  normally  arranged  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  fibre.  M.  A.  B. 

Extraction  and  solubility  of  the  substances 
present  in  the  pigment  of  the  eyes  of  Droso¬ 
phila  melanogester.  Y.  Khouyink,  B.  Erimrssi, 
and  M.  H.  Harnly  (Compt.  rend.,  1936,  203,  1542 — 
1544). — The  pupa;  of  Galleria  mellonella  and  Calli- 
phora  erylhrocephala  contain  the  two  diffusible  sub¬ 
stances  postulated  by  Ephrussi  and  Harnly  (ibid., 
1028).  Solutions  of  the  two  substances  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  extraction  with  EtOH  or  Et0H-Et20  of 
the  semi-liquid  mass  obtained  by  pressing  the  pupae 
of  CaUiphora  which  have  been  immersed  in  liquid  air. 
The  substances  are  not  of  an  enzyme  or  protein 
character.  J.  N.  A. 

Development  of  eye  colours  in  Drosophila 
pupal  transplants  and  the  influence  of  body- 
fluid  on  vermilion.  G.  W.  Beadle,  C.  W.  Clancy, 
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and  B.  Ephrussi  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  122, 
98 — 105). — Experiments  involving  the  transfer  of 
body-fluid  between  wild-type  (dark  red-eyed)  Droso¬ 
phila  (larvae  and  pupae)  and  the  vermilion-eyed 
variety  show  that  the  substance  responsible  for  this 
difference  is  present  in  the  body-fluid  of  wild-type 
flies  between  3  and  80  hr.  after  puparium  formation. 
Vermilion  eye  disks,  transplanted,  as  late  as  65  hr. 
after  puparium  formation,  into  wild  hosts,  develop 
the  eye  colour  of  the  latter.  P.  A.  A. 

Toad  poisons.  X. — See  A.,  II,  208. 

Ambergris. — See  B.,  1937,  391. 

Hydrolysis  of  polysaccharide  acids  of  vitreous 
humour,  umbilical  cord,  and  of  streptococcus 
by  autolytic  enzyme  of  pneumococcus.  K. 
Meyer,  R.  Dubos,  and  E.  M.  Smyth  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  118,  71 — -78). — The  enzyme  system  specifically 
hydrolyses  (optimum  pH  5-8)  the  polysaccharide  acids 
of  the  vitreous  humour  (hyaluronic  acid)  and  of 
Wharton’s  jelly  and  the  serologically  inactive  acid 
from  mucoid  group  A  streptococci  (cr.  this  vol.,  183. 
The  kinetics  of  the  hydrolyses  indicate  the  identity 
of  these  three  acids,  which  are  not  hydrolysed 
by  other  polysaecharidases.  Aeetylglucosamine, 
glucosamine,  and  glycuronic  acid  do  not  influence 
the  reaction.  The  hydrolysis,  like  the  bacteriolysis, 
is  inhibited  by  I  and  subsequently  reactivated 
by  reducing  agents.  Polysaccharide-acid  substrates 
inhibit  the  lytic  action  but  heat-killed  pneumococci 
do  not  inhibit  the  hydrolysis.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Analysis  of  dog  milk.  G.  Deniges  (Bull. 
Trav,  Soc.  Pharm.,  1935,  73,  247 — 248;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3162). — Vais,  obtained  for  milk  from 
two  bitches  were  :  dry  matter  231,  253  fat  100,  111, 
lactose  27-4,  27-3,  total  protein  87-4,  99-2,  mineral 
salts  13-8,  13-7,  total  Cl'  4-4,  4-2,  acidity  (phenol- 
phthalein)  2-25, 1-98  (as  lactic  acid),  citric  acid  approx. 
0-3  g.  per  litre.  A.  G.  P. 

Composition  of  colostrum  of  dairy  goats. 
A.  J.  Bergman  and  C.  W.  Turner  (J.  Dairy  Sci., 
1937,  20,  37 — 45). — -The  composition  of  the  colostrum 
and  the  recovery  of  normal  milk  composition  of  6 
goats  over  a  9-day  period  have  been  determined. 
All  constituents  except  lactose  decreased  rapidly  on 
the  2nd  day.  The  secretion  approaches  normal  milk 
composition  on  the  3rd — 4th  day.  The  globulin  con¬ 
tent  of  the  first  colostrum  was  1-03 — 2-97%. 

W.  L.  D. 

Determination  of  chloride  in  milk.  A.  Massot 
and  H.  Lestra  (Bull.  Sci.  pharm.,  1935,  42,  523 — 
526;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3235).— To  60  c.c.  of  a 
3  : 1  EtOH-COMe2  mixture  are  added  dropwise  10 
c.c.  of  milk.  The  solution  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with 
EtOH~COMe2,  and  75  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate  -j-  5  c.c. 
of  HN03  are  titrated  by  the  Volhard  method.  Altern¬ 
ative  methods  are  described.  H.  J.  E. 

Bile  secretion.  H.  Isobe  (Nagoya  J.  Med.  Sci., 
1935,  9,  31 — 56). — Factors  influencing  the  aq.  and 
solid  constituents  of  bile  are  examined. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-chlorine  and  gastric  acidity.  Paget 
and  Danes  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  266— 
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270). — The  content  of  free  HC1  in  gastric  juice  is  not 
related  to  plasma-  or  corpuscle-Cl'.  F.  O.  H. 

Selective  action  of  histamine  and  effect  of 
prolonged  vagal  stimulation  on  cells  of  gastric 
glands  in  the  dog.  D.  J.  Bowie  and  A.  M.  Vine- 
berg  (Quart.  J.  Exp.  Physiol.,  1935,  25,  247 — 257).— 
Repeated  subcutaneous  injection  of  histamine  did 
not  lower  the  amount  of  pepsinogen  granules  (I)  in 
peptic  cells.  The  gastric  juice  produced  was  copious, 
of  high  acidity  but  low  peptic  power.  A  few  hr. 
after  administration  the  secretion  contained  no 
pepsin  (II).  Increased  (II)  in  gastric  juice  following 
vagal  stimulation  coincided  with  discharge  of  (I) 
from  the  peptic  cells.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Antipeptic  influence  of  gastric  mucin.  E.  A. 
Zaus  and  L.  S.  Fosdick  (Amer.  J.  Dig.  Dis.  Nutr., 
1934,  1,  177 — 178). — Commercial  gastric  mucin,  in¬ 
cubated  for  24  hr.  at  37°  in  a  pepsin  solution,  develops 
an  increased  antipeptic  effect  (35 — 48%),  which  may 
be  due  to  hydrolysis  of  mucin  to  form  a  substance 
similar  to  mucoitin  or  chondroitinsulphuric  acid. 

Ch.  Abs.  (e) 

Effect  of  the  pylorus  on  the  secretion  of  acid 
by  the  fundus.  C.  M.  Wilhelmj,  F.  T.  O’Brien, 
and  F.  C.  Hill  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  685 — 
696). — Removal  of  the  pylorus  lowers  the  acid 
secretion  of  the  stomach  >  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  diluting  and  neutralising  effects  of  the  regurgit¬ 
ated  duodenal  contents.  R.  N.  C. 

Chloride  and  alkali  content  of  the  duodenal 
secretions  and  their  relations  to  gastric  acidity 
and  emptying  time.  F.  L.  Apperly  and  M.  K. 
Cary  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  337 — 342). — 
Acidity  in  the  human  stomach  is  reduced,  chiefly 
by  dilution,  following  introduction  of  HC1  per  os. 
The  rate  of  reduction  cc  the  rate  at  which  the  stomach 
empties,  and  inversely  cc  the  concns.  of  neutral  CT 
and  alkali  in  the  fluids  that  dilute  the  gastric  contents. 
The  concn.  of  alkali  in  the  duodenum  is  0 — 0-07517. 
Reduction  of  acidity  is  probably  due  to  increased 
regurgitation  of  the  duodenal  contents.  R.  N.  C. 

Effects  of  certain  acid  treatments  for  coccidi- 
osis  on  the  hydrogen-ion  content  of  the  fowl 
intestine.  W.  R.  Kerr  and  R.  H.  Common  (Vet. 
J.,  1935,  91,  309 — 311). — Administration  of  butter¬ 
milk  or  HC1  had  little  effect  on  the  intestinal  pn 
beyond  a  slight  increase  in  the  small  intestine  with 
buttermilk  treatment.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Maximum  concentration  of  urine  ;  its  in¬ 
vestigation  and  diagnostic  value  in  renal  in¬ 
sufficiency.  M.  E.  Varela  (Semana  med.,  1935, 
n,  1360 — 1365). — With  a  diet  rich  in  protein  and  poor 
in  liquids  normal  urine  has  d  1  -030 — 1  -040.  Decreased 
d  appears  in  early  renal  insufficiency,  before  non¬ 
protein  in  plasma  has  increased.  A  parallelism  exists 
between  deficit  in  concn.  and  elimination  of  phenol- 
sulphonephthalein.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Bromine  index  of  urine.  B.  Drevon  and 
J.  Hagopian  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  244 — 
254). — Standard  conditions  for  determination  of  the 
Br  index  (Bezssonoff  et  al..  A.,  1936,  229)  are  recom¬ 
mended.  The  index  is  related  to  the  total  solids 
(or  probably  more  exactly  to  the  concn.  of  one  or  more 
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constituents)  in  the  urine.  Data  are  tabulated  for 
the  index,  d,  total  solids,  etc.  of  normal  and  vaccinated 
men  and  of  guinea-pigs  poisoned  by  CgHa  or  dinitro- 
phenol.  F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  total  carb  on  in  urine .  Modi¬ 
fication  of  Dennstedt's  method.  N.  E.  Insua 
(Rev.  sudamer.  endoerinol.,  1935,  18,  609 — 617). — 
Drying  in  a  vac.  over  H2S04  causes  a  loss  of  C. 
Drying  at  57 — 60°  causes  evaporation  of  C0Me2  but 
no  other  loss.  Determinations  of  COMe2  in  the 
original  sample  and  of  C  in  the  residue  yield  accurate 
results.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  vitamin- C  in  urine.  R. 
Ammon  and  K,  Hinsberg  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15, 
85 — 88 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3167— 3168).— The 
I-combining  capacity  of  urine  is  partly  due  to  reducing 
substances  the  effect  of  which  on  vitamin-C  deter¬ 
minations  may  be  diminished  by  pretreatment  with 
KI.  The  indophenol  method  also  gives  high  vals. 
The  methylene-blue  test  gives  more  correct  results. 

A.  G.  P. 

Ascorbic  acid  in  urine.  Methods  of  deter¬ 
mination.  F.  Widenbauer  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936, 
15,  94 — 95;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3168). — Results 
of  the  I  and  indophenol  methods  do  not  agree.  The 
former  gives  high  vals.  The  latter  may  give  a 
positive  test  in  the  absence  of  ascorbic  acid.  The 
method  of  Harris  and  Ray  (A.,  1935,  417)  is  satis¬ 
factory  if  determinations  are  made  before  and  after 
heavy  dosage  with  vitamin-C.  A.  G.  P. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  guanidine-like 
substances  in  urine.  J.  E.  Andes  and  V.  C. 
Minus  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  137— 145).— In 
Weber’s  method  (A.,  1928,  1048)  an  almost  colourless 
extract  and  85%  recovery  of  added  methylguanidine 
are  obtained  by  extraction  of  the  adsorbed  material 
with  hot  EtOH-HCl.  Allowance  is  made  for  the 
amounts  of  creatine  (I)  and  creatinine  (II)  converted 
into  guanidine  during  the  adsorption ;  these  amounts 
decrease  as  the  concns.  of  (I)  and  (II)  increase.  In 
man,  3 — 10  mg.  of  guanidine-like  substances  are 
excreted  in  the  urine  in  24  hr.  W.  McC. 

Furan-2  : 5-dicarboxylic  acid  in  urine.  B. 
Flaschentrager  and  K.  Bernhard  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  246,  124 — 132). — Human  urine  (but 
not  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  on  rice  and  meat)  contains 
per  day  3 — 5  mg.  of  the  acid  (I),  the  amount  not 
being  altered  when  the  diet  is  rich  in  carbohydrate  or 
fat.  In  mixtures  of  (I)  with  hippuric  acid,  (I)  is 
deternined  by  heating  the  mixture  with  50%  H2S04 
for  1  hr.  at  120 — 125°,  removing  BzOH  with  steam  at 
180 — 200°,  and  concentrating  the  residue. 

W.  McC. 

Chromatographic  isolation  of  indirubin  from 
urine  of  animals  on  protein-rich  diets.  L. 

Musa  jo  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 11,  814 — 

816). — The  PhMe  extract  of  the  urine  (rat)  was 
fractionated  with  activated  A1203  and  the  appropriate 

zone  extracted  with  CSH6,  "  F.  0.  H. 

Donaggio's  reaction  of  dog's  urine.  A.  Lan- 
eranchi  and  G.  Pacchioni  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1936,  11,  776 — 777). — The  urine  of  normal 
dogs  gives  a  slight  or  no  reaction  [inhibitory  pheno¬ 


menon  or  capacity  to  prevent  pptn.  of  thionine  by 
NH4  molybdate  (Donaggio,  ibid.,  1933,  8,  1456 — 
1459)] ;  that  of  diseased  dogs  gives  a  reaction  partly 

related  to  the  protein  content.  F.  O.  H. 

Donaggio’s  reaction  of  immunising  prepar¬ 
ations  and  bacterial  suspensions.  A.  Laneranohi 
and  C.  Foresti  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 
11, 777 — 778 ;  cf.  preceding  abstract). — Vaccines  give 
a  positive  reaction  hut  to  varying  extents,  whilst 
suspensions  of  bacteria  (of  dilution  corresponding  with 
the  vaccines)  invariably  give  negative  vals. 

F.  0.  H. 

Donaggio’s  reaction  in  inoculation  vaccines. 
S.  Colombati  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
780 — 782). — The  urine  (normally  negative)  of  infants 
gives  a  positive  reaction  (cf.  preceding  abstract)  2  hr. 
after  inoculation  and  persisting  for  approx.  15  days. 

F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  antimony  in  excreta.  J. 
Couillatjd  (Bull.  Trav.  Soe.  Pharm.,  1935,  73,  248 — 
250 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3189). — Urine  and  feces 
are  destroyed  -by  HN03  +  H2S04,  Cl'  in  urino  being 
first  pptd.  with  AgN03.  The  solution  is  neutralised 
and  brought  to  a  definite  acidity  by  adding  Na2B407  + 
a  measured  amount  of  HO.  +  tartaric  acid.  H2S 
is  passed  and  1 — 3  drops  of  1%  aq.  BaClz  are  added. 
Sb  is  determined  by  comparing  the  colour  of  the  ppt. 
with  that  from  known  amounts  of  Sb.  J.  S.  A. 

Acetone  content  of  urine,  feces,  and  organs 
of  dogs  after  administration  of  isopropyl  alcohol. 
H.  Kemal  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  59 — 63; 
cf.  A.,  1927,  990). — Methods  are  given  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  COMe2  in  presence  of  Pr^OH  in  urine, 
feces,  and  organs  and  results  of  the  administration 
of  Pr^OH  to  dogs  are  recorded.  H.  W. 

Effect  of  bile  on  the  excretion  of  sterol  in  the 
feces.  A.  Shapiro  and  H.  Koster  (Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  116,  317 — 321). — Operative  exclusion 
of  bile  from  the  intestines  of  patients  causes  a  fall  in 
fecal  sterol  excretion.  The  higher  cholesterol  content 
of  human  bile  may  explain  the  variation  from 
previous  observations  in  dogs.  R.  N.  C. 

Absence  of  pterins  from  the  excrement  of 
insects  which  produce  them.  E.  Becker  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  177—180;  cf.  Schopf  and 
Wieland,  A.,  1926,  1168;  1936,  1260).— The  excre¬ 
ment  of  the  freshly  hatched  hornet  Vespa  crahro  and 
of  the  butterfly  Oonepteryx  rhamni  contain  no  xantho¬ 
pterin  (I)  or  leucopterin  although  (I)  occurs  in  the 
folds  of  the  integument  of  the  hornet  and  on  the  wings 
of  the  butterfly.  W.  McC. 

Physicochemical  investigations  of  human 
sweat.  G.  Hope  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syph.,  1935, 
171,  301 — 312). — The  pB  of  perspiration  induced  by 
heat  varied  with  the  diet  and  the  alkali  reserve  of  the 
individual,  but  followed  these  less  closely  than  did 
urinary  pH.  [Na’J  and  [Cl']  in  perspiration  increased 
but  [K’],  [Ca"],  and  [Mg"]  decreased  as  treatment 
progressed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Gastric  acidity  in  acne  vulgaris  :  consideration 
of  normal  gastric  acidity.  S.  L.  Immerman 
(Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1935,  31,  343 — 347). — 
In  acne  vulgaris  there  was  no  evidence  of  hypoacidity 
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or  of  any  relation  between  gastric  acidity,  haemo¬ 
globin  content,  and  red  cell  count.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Acne  and  furunculosis .  Treatment  with  phys¬ 
iological  sodium  chloride,  locally  or  by  intra¬ 
venous  injection.  H.  Goodman  (Arch.  Dermatol. 
Syphilol.,  1935,  31,  828 — 830). — Therapeutic  action 
of  NaCl  may  be  due  to  lowering  of  blood-sugar. 
Growth  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci  is  inhibited 
by  2 — 3%  aq.  NaCl.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Intake  of  potassium,  an  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  Addison’s  disease.  R.  M.  Wilder,  E.  C. 
Kendall,  A.  M.  Snell,  E.  J.  Kebler,  E.  H.  R  ar¬ 
son,  and  M.  Adams  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  59, 
367 «— 393). — Restriction  of  K  from  4  (that  of  a  normal 
diet)  to  1-6  g.  per  day  lowers  the  requirement  of  NaCl 
if  no  injection  of  adrenal  cortex  is  given.  On  such  a 
diet  supplements  of  Ca3(POj2,  Ee,  and  vitamin-Bj 
and  -B2  are  required.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  the  adrenal  extract,  Cortidyn,  in 
Addison’s  disease.  G.  Arndt  (Fortschr.  Ther., 
1935,  11,  641—652;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2964).— 
Cortidyn  stimulated  the  action  of  adrenaline  in 
increasing  blood-sugar.  A.  G.  P. 

Ferrous  gluconate  and  its  use  in  treatment  of 
hypochromic  ansemia  in  rats.  P.  ReznIkoff 
and  W.  F.  Goebel  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937  ,  59, 
182 — 192). — Fe11  gluconate,  (C6H1107)2Fe,Ha0,  [a]D 
+3-5°  in  H20  (from  Ba  gluconate  and  FeS04  in  N2), 
when  fed  to  or  injected  intramuscularly  into  aneemic 
rats,  causes  a  rapid  and  marked  increase  in  reticulo¬ 
cytes,  red  cells,  and  haemoglobin.  J.  N.  A. 

Blood-urea  in  cattle  with  Aujeszky's  disease. 
P.  Rossi  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  706 — 
707). — Blood-urea  rapidly  increases,  the  excretion  of 
urea  being  normal.  Blood-Cl  is  unchanged. 

H.  G.  R. 

Experimental  investigation  of  “  aniline  can¬ 
cer."  I.  Berenblum  and  G.  M.  Bonser  (J.  Ind. 
Hyg.,  1937,  19,  86 — 92). — Intraperitoneal  injections 
in  rabbits  and  oral  administration  to  rats  of  benzidine, 
a-  and  p-C10H/NH3,  NH2Ph,  and  5-chloro-o-toluidine 
failed  to  produce  tumours  in  the  animals.  Extracts 
of  urine  from  employees  in  the  NH2Ph  industry  had 
no  carcinogenic  action  on  the  skin  of  mice.  A.  L. 

Variation  in  the  hyperglycemia  during  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  a  grafted  tumour.  J.  Loiseleur 
and  W.  Nyka  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
701 — 703). — The  blood-sugar  curve  (in  rabbits)  is 
similar  to  that  obtained  after  artificial  histolysis  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  effect  of  the  grafting. 

H.  G.  R. 

Milk  preventing  mottled  enamel  in  teeth, 
J.  A.  Tobey  (Milk  Plant  Month.,  1937, 26,  No.  1,  30— 
32). — Mottled  enamel  is  caused  by  too  much  F  or 
too  little  Ca  in  the  diet.  When  milk  replaces  F-con- 
taining  drinking-HjO  to  a  larger  extent  the  additional 
Ca  prevents  excessive  absorption  of  toxic  fluorides. 

W.  L.  D. 

Blood-sugar  of  dogs  during  experimental 
cholaemia.  E.  Chabrol,  J.  Cottet,  and  J.  Sallet 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  719— 720).— No 
variation  in  the  blood-sugar  was  observed. 

H.  G.  R. 


Effect  of  experimental  cholaemia  [in  dogs]  on 
adrenaline  hyperglycsemia.  E.  Chabrol,  J. 
Cottet,  and  J.  Sallet  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  720 — 721). — The  hypergiycajmia  is  considerably 
reduced.  H.  G.  R. 

Diet  of  diabetics  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  H.  P.  Himsworth  (Clin.  Sci.,  1935,  2, 
No.  1,  95 — 116). — The  majority  of  diabetics  had 
preferred  a  high-fat  diet  of  high  calorific  val.  Habi¬ 
tual  ingestion  of  low-carbohydrate  diets  may  cause 
progressive  impairment  of  sugar  tolerance  and  insulin- 
sensitivity  resulting  in  diabetes.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 
Diet  and  the  incidence  of  diabetes  mellitus. 
H.  P.  Hdbworth  (Clin.  Sci.,  1935,  2,  No.  1,  117 — 
148). — Incidence  of  diabetes  was  high  in  countries 
with  a  high-fat  low-carbohydrate  diet.  Calorific  vals. 
of  diets  and  consumption  of  excess  of  sugar  and 
EtOH  were  not  contributory  factors.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Influence  of  pathological  skin  conditions  on 
experimental  hyperketonaemia.  A.  Midana  and 

L.  D.  Grande  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syph.,  1935,  171, 

208 — 222). — High  correlation  is  shown  between  the 
area  of  skin  involved  in  dermatoses  and  the  degree  of 
hyperketonsemia.  p-Hydroxybutyrio  acid  caused  the 
greatest  increase  in  ketones.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Use  of  maize  oil  (unsaturated  acids)  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  eczema.  T.  Cornbleet  and  E.  R.  Pace 
(Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1935,  31,  224 — 226). — 
Curative  effects  are  reported.  Eczema  is  possibly 
related  to  the  unsaturated  fatty  acid  level  of  the 
blood.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Dinitrophenol  in  treatment  of  ichthyosis. 

M.  Molitck  and  R.  F.  Cousins  (Arch.  Dermatol. 
Syphilol.,  1935,  32,  466 — 167). — Oral  administration 
of  dinitrophenol  failed  to  produce  loss  of  wt.  but 
increased  basal  metabolism  without  affecting  temp., 
blood  count,  blood-sugar  or  -urea.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Low-calorie,  low-fat,  ketogenic  diet  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  infections  of  the  urinary  tract.  R.  M. 
Nesbit  and  C.  H.  McDonnell  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc., 
1935, 105,  1183 — 1184). — The  diet,  supplying  protein 
0-66,  carbohydrate  (no  sugar)  0-33  g.  per  kg.  body-wt., 
induced  ketosis  without  gastric  disturbance.  Ketosis 
depends  on  inadequacy  of  available  glucose  and  not 
on  the  amount  of  fat  ingested.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Calcium  :  protein  ratio  in  hyperproteinsemia. 
Total  diffusible  serum-calcium  in  lympho¬ 
granuloma  inguinale  and  myeloma.  A.  B. 
Gutman  and  E.  B.  Gutman  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  511— 515).— In  sera  of  high  protein 
content  the  [Ca]  usually  remains  normal  even  when 
the  [P04"']  is  not  high.  High  Ca  contents  such  as 
are  encountered  in  multiple  myeloma  are  probably 
due  to  destruction  of  bone  by  neoplastic  tissue,  the 
ratio  diffusible  Ca  ;  total  Ca  remaining  approx,  const. 
Increased  protein-bound  Ca  is  probably  united  to 
albumin  and  to  >  a  small  extent  to  euglobulin. 

W.  McC. 

Alimentary  cholesterolremia  in  animals  with 
hepatic  lesions.  M.  Pisa  and  B.  L.  della  Vida 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  904 — 907). — 
Ingestion  of  cholesterol  (I)  by  rabbits  with  hepatic 
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lesions  (P  poisoning)  produces  vals.  of  liver-(I)  >,  and 
changes  in  blood-(I)  different  from,  those  of  normal 
rabbits.  F.  0.  H. 

Blood  reagent  for  serum-flocculation  in 
malaria.  F.  X.  Henry  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937, 124,  795 — 796). — The  prep,,  by  slow  oxidation 
of  liEematin  hydrochloride,  of  a  reagent  for  use  in  this 
reaction  is  described.  H.  G.  R. 

Reliability  of  clearance  tests  for  renal  effici¬ 
ency.  C.  L.  Cope  (Clin.  Sci.,  1935,  2,  No.  1,  35 — 
42). — In  tests  of  nephritis,  blood  and  urine  are  analysed 
after  oral  administration  of  urea  15,  creatinine  3,  or 
xylose  30 — 50  g.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Biochemistry  of  scalding  and  traumatic  shock. 
VII.  Ascorbic  acid  content  of  adrenal  glands. 
G.  Stolfi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
918). — The  content  in  rabbits  is  reduced  by  scalding 
and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  by  traumatic  shock. 

F.  0.  H. 

Role  of  iodine  in  the  therapy  of  syphilis  : 
relation  to  lipins.  E.  T..  Burke  (Arch.  Dermatol. 
Syphilol.,  1935,  32,  404-412).— Although  I  has  no 
spirochacticidal  val.  it  should  accompany  As  or  Bi 
therapy  in  order  to  iodinate  unsaturated  lipins  which 
prevent  lymphocytic  enzymes  from  exerting  a  spiro- 
chseticidal  action.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-cholesterol  in  the  preagonic  period  of 
tuberculosis.  I.  R.  Steinberg  (Semana  m6d., 
1035,  II,  1225 — 1228).— Increased  blood-cholesterol 
in  the  terminal  stage  of  tuberculosis  is  exceptional. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Elimination  of  ascorbic  acid  in  tubercular 
animals.  G.  Sooz  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1936,  11,  908 — 909).— Prolonged  administration  of 
vitamin-C  is  necessary  in  tubercular  patients  before 
excretion  of  -C  occurs,  indicating  avitaminosis-C. 
Incidence  of  fever  and  general  debility  is  accompanied 
by  increased  excretion  of  -C.  F.  O.  H. 

Avitaminosis-C  and  experimental  tubercular 
infection.  G.  Scoz  and  C.  Cattaneo  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 11,  909 — 911). — The  dimin¬ 
ished  rate  of  growth  of  guinea-pigs  due  to  avitam¬ 
inosis-C  is  accompanied  by  increased  susceptibility 
to  tubercular  infection.  F.  O.  H. 

Gastric  ulcer  formation  by  bile  acid  salt. 
M.  Yoshitomi  (Fukwoka-Ik.-Zasshi,  1935,  28,  406 — 
414). — The  ulcer-forming  action  of  bile  acid  is  closely 
related  to  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice ;  its  action 
is  inhibited  by  lecithin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Progress  of  dairy  science.  A.  Physiology 
of  dairy  cattle.  I.  Reproduction  and  lact¬ 
ation.  J.  A.  B.  Smith.  II.  Nutrition.  S. 
Morris  _(J.  Dairy  Res.,  1937,  8,  105— IIS,  119— 
131). — Biennial  reviews.  W.  L.  D. 

Ph  changes  of  muscle  during  and  after  con¬ 
traction.  M.  Dubuisson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937  ,  35,  609 — 611).— Changes  of  pB  during 
and  after  muscular  contraction  can  be  rapidly  re¬ 
corded  (1  see.)  by  a  method  based  on  the  fact  that 
CO?  passes  freely  across  the  muscle  membrane, 
whilst  other  buffer  substances  are  more  slowly  ex¬ 
changed.  P.  G.  M. 


Living  cell.  Physical  properties  and  micro¬ 
chemical  reactions.  R.  Chambers,  M.  J.  Kopac, 
and  C.  G.  Grand  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937  ,  9, 
143 — 145). — Technique  for  studying  reactions  in 

living  cells  is  described.  E.  S.  H. 

Oxidation-reduction  mechanism  in  the  [living] 
cell.  R.  H.  de  Meio  (Anal.  Asoc.  Quim.  Argentina, 
1936,  24,  73— 89).— A  review.  F.  R.  G. 

Respiratory  quotients  of  normal  and  neoplastic 
tissues.  A.  H.  Roffo  and  L.  M.  Correa  (Rev. 
soc.  Argentina  biol.,  1935,  11,  202 — 209). — The  R.Q. 
of  growing  chick  heart  averaged  0-86;  that  of  rat 
sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  1-31.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  respiratory  oxidation. 
L.  Plantefod  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  370 — 372). — 
Respiratory  oxidations  strictly  associated  with  vital 
processes  are  termed  intrinsic  whilst  those  of  an 
interfacial  type  and  independent  of  vital  processes 
are  termed  extrinsic  oxidations.  The  former  type 
is  illustrated  by  the  changes  in  respiration  of  Hypnum 
triquetrum  on  immersion  in  aq.  NaN03  or  glucose. 

Consumption  of  oxygen  by  central  [nervous] 
preparations.  A.  Galamini  and  E.  Falvo  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital,  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  894 — 896).— The 
02  consumption  of  preps,  of  the  central  nervous 
system  of  Bufo  vulgaris  is  increased  by  trauma  and 
either  inhibited  or,  following  the  accumulation  of  the 
products  of  oxidative  catabolism,  increased  by  Et20 
narcosis.  F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  lead  on  tissue  metabolism.  D. 
Dolowitz,  J.  F.  Fazekas,  and  H.  E.  Himwicjh  (J. 
Ind.  Hyg.,  1937,  19,  93 — 94). — 6  mg.  of  Pb  [as 
Pb(OAc)2]  per  100  mg.  of  tissue  decreased  0,  consump¬ 
tion  of  brain,  kidney,  liver,  and  testis  tissue  in  vitro. 
Glycolysis  and  dehydrogenation  were  inhibited  in 
brain  tissue.  A.  L. 

Effect  of  dinitrophenol  and  dinitrocresol  on  the 
oxygen  consumption  of  diapause  and  develop¬ 
ing  embryos.  J.  H.  Bo  dine  and  E.  J.  Boell 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  504—506).— 
The  02  uptake  of  diapause  and  developing  grasshopper 
embryos  ( Melanoplus  dijferenlialis )  is  increased  by 
addition  to  the  medium  of  dinitro-phenol  (I)  or 
-cresol,  the  max.  effect  being  attained  at  concns. 
of  2-5  X  10-5  and  1  X  10-5Af,  respectively.  CO  in¬ 
hibits  the  action  of  (I)  on  developing  embryos  but 
only  slightly  diminishes  that  on  diapause  embryos. 
KCN  restricts  or  inhibits  the  action  of  (I)  according 
to  the  eonen.  used.  W.  MeC. 

Inositol  and  the  respiration  of  brain.  L. 
Young  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  507 — 
510). — The  respiration  of  brain  (rat,  rabbit)  is  not 
affected  by  addition  of  inositol.  (Of.  Das  and  Guha, 
A.,  1935,  658.)  W.  McC. 

Ratio  of  the  feather-  to  body-weights  [of 
chicken].  Chemical  constitution.  R.  Salgues 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  819 — 821). — 
The  ratio  decreases  with  age  and  with  increasing  wt. 
of  the  species  and  is  independent  of  the  food.  With 
increasing  age,  the  H20  and  fat  contents  of  the  feathers 
diminish  whilst  that  of  protein  increases.  H.  G.  R. 
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Heat  rigor  of  avian  muscle.  H.  Loeben- 
stein  (Pfliiger’s  Arehiv,  1936,  23S,  113 — 123). — 
The  rigor  develops  in  two  stages  of  which  the  second 
is  much  more  marked  than  the  first.  As  avian 
muscle  contains  much  more  myogen  than  myosin  the 
results  support  the  coagulation  theory  of  heat  rigor, 
which  is  briefly  discussed.  M.  A.  B, 

Synthesis  of  protein  and  amino-acids  in  mice 
with  the  aid  of  deuterium.  J.  A.  Stekol  and 
W.  H.  Hamill  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35, 
591 — 593). — Analysis  of  protein,  NHs-acids,  etc.  of 
mice  receiving  2%  of  D20  in  their  diet  indicates  that 
these  contain  D  in  non-labile  form.  P.  G.  M. 

Selection  in  the  biological  synthesis  of  lecithins 
and  kephalins  in  brain.  K.  P.  McConnell  and 
R.  G.  Sinclair  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 118,  131—136; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1283). — The  elaidic  add  content  of  the 
fatty  acids  in  the  lecithin  and  kephalin  of  the  brain 
of  rats  supplied  with  large  amounts  of  elaidin  is  only 
about  25%  of  that  of  their  liver  and  muscle.  Hence 
there  appears  to  be  greater  selection  in  the  building 
up  of  the  phospholipins  of  brain  than  with  those  of 
liver  and  muscle.  W.  McC. 

Phospholipin  metabolism  of  tumours.  F.  L. 
Haven  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  111— 121).— In 
young  rats  on  a  diet  containing  70%  of  elaidin,  the 
elaidic  acid  (I)  content  of  implanted  tumours  reaches 
approx.  20%  of  the  total  phospholipin-fatty  acid  con¬ 
tent.  (I)  enters  and  disappears  from  the  tumours 
more  slowly  than  occurs  with  liver.  The  phospho¬ 
lipins  (II)  of  tumour  serve  chiefly  for  cell  building. 
In  the  tumours  the  ratio  of  the  saturated  to  the  un¬ 
saturated  fatty  acids  of  (II)  equals  that  (3:7)  for 
rat’s  musclo-(II).  W.  McC. 

Lipin  metabolism  of  the  hypophysectomised 
dog  and  the  lipin  and  carbohydrate  metabolism 
of  the  bypopbysectomised-depancreatised  dog. 
I.  L.  Chaikoff,  G.  E.  Gibes,  G.  F.  Holtom,  and  F.  L. 
Reichebt  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 116,  543—550).— 
The  various  lipin  (I)  constituents  of  the  blood  generally 
remain  normal  after  hypophyscctomy,  although  total 
(I)  is  sometimes  increased.  Liver-(I)  constituents 
remain  normal  in  absence  of  all  pituitary  tissue. 
Complete  hypophysectomy  does  not  prevent  (I) 
accumulation  in  the  liver  after  pancreatectomy. 

R.  N.  C. 

Fat  feeding  and  cholesterol  absorption.  R.  P. 
Cook  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  410 —415). — With  rats 
fed  on  diets  containing  15,  20,  and  30%  of  fat  with 
and  without  2%  of  cholesterol  (I),  (I)  has  a  deleterious 
effect  on  growth,  expecially  with  the  lowest  intake  of 
fat.  The  absorption  of  (I)  is  not  cc  the  intake  of  fat. 
(I),  which  is  cone,  in  the  liver,  appears  to  be  meta¬ 
bolised  to  the  extent  of  approx.  30% ;  this  is  most 
marked  with  diets  containing  15%  of  fat. 

E.  O.  H. 

Fat  and  lipin  metabolism  in  dogs  with  Eck 
fistula! .  L.  Kesztyus  and  J.  Mabtin  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1937,  289,  341 — 347). — The  hypolipsemia  which 
succeeds  the  hyperlipemia  produced  by  giving  dogs 
large  doses  of  olive  oil  or  olive  oil  +  cholesterol  (I) 
does  not  occur  in  dogs  with  Eck  fistula;.  The  free 


(I)  of  the  blood  is  greatly  increased  by  oil  in  normal 
dogs  but  is  scarcely  affected  in  dogs  with  fistula;. 

W.  McC. 

Passage  of  elaidic  acid  through  the  placenta 
and  into  the  milk  of  the  rat.  K.  P.  McConnell 
and  R.  G.  Sinclair  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 118,  123 — 
129). — The  elaidic  acid  (I)  content  of  new-born  rats 

constitutes  11%  of  their  total  phospholipin-fatty 
acids  (II)  and  the  (I)  content  of  their  liver  constitutes 
16%  of  its  (II)  content  when  the  mothers  receive  a 
diet  rich  in  elaidin.  If  the  young  are  allowed  to 
suckle,  their  (I)  content  reaches  61%  of  the  total  (II) 
after  10  days  and  after  3  weeks  the  (I)  content  of  the 
liver  constitutes  27%  of  its  (II)  content.  Hence  (I) 
passes  through  the  placenta  and  into  the  milk. 

W.  McC. 

Oxidation  of  fatty  acids  by  “fatty"  liver. 

L.  Califano  (Biochem.  Z„  1937  ,  289,  354—364).— 

The  rate  of  oxidation  of  saturated  fatty  acids  by  the 
livers  of  rats  and  guinea-pigs  is  reduced  by  poisoning 
the  animals  with  P.  With  crotonic  acid,  P  poisoning 
causes  only  very  slight  reduction  in  the  rate,  whilst 
CH2Ac'C02H  production  remains  almost  normal. 
The  livers  oxidise  dicarboxylic  acids  at  different 
(but  <  normal)  rates  (succinic  >  sebacic  >  suberic  > 
azelaic),  keto-acid  production  being  reduced.  Glutaric 
acid  is  not  oxidised.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  the  liver  in  the  formation  and  de¬ 
struction  of  bile  salts.  J.  L.  Bollman  and  F.  C. 
Mann  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  214—224).— 
Bile  salts  (I)  are  present  only  in  traces  in  the  urine, 
and  undetectable  in  the  blood,  of  the  normal  dog. 
Intravenous  injection  or  continupus  infusion  of  (I) 
results  in  appearance  of  only  traces  in  the  urine  and 
fajees.  After  complete  removal  of  the  liver,  (I)  are 
not  found  in  blood  or  urine,  and  when  injected  are 
excreted  quantitatively  in  12  hr.  In  animals  with 
biliary  obstruction  only  part  of  the  (I)  are  excreted. 
The  liver  is  apparently  the  site  of  formation  and  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  destruction  of  (I).  Hepatotoxins  such 
as  CC14,  CHCI3,  or  C2H2C14  inhibit  formation  but 
scarcely  affect  destruction  of  (I);  other  toxins  are 
without  effect.  R.  N.  C. 

Mercapturic  acid  synthesis  in  animals.  III. 
Relation  between  time  of  administration  of 
food  and  of  bromobenzene  and  extent  of  p- 
bromophenylmercapturic  acid  synthesis  in  dogs. 
J.  A.  Stekol  [with  J.  R.  Eoy]  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
118,  155 — 160;  cf.  this  vol.,  91).— Since  in  well- 
fed  dogs  the  extent  of  synthesis  of  p-bromophenyl- 
ptui  -  from  dietary  PhBr  is  independent 
of  the  time  of  giving  the  food  or  the  PhBr,  it  appears 
that  dietary  S  is  not  the  immediate  source  of  the  S 
utilised  in  the  detoxication  of  PhBr.  W.  McC. 

Metabolism  of  S-carboxymethylcysteine.  Use 
in  therapy  of  cystinuria  and  relation  to  methion¬ 
ine  :  cysteine  ratio.  E.  Brand,  R.  J.  Block, 
B.  Kassell,  and  G.  F,  Cahill  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936, 35, 501 — 503). — Following  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  compound  (I)  to  a  healthy  person  no 
cystine  (II)  or  -SH  compound  is  found  in  the  urine, 
40%  of  the  S  of  (I)  being  partly  oxidised  and  the 
remainder  being  converted  into  an  -S-S*  compound 
(possibly  a  derivative  of  dithodiglycollic  acid).  In 
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cystinurics  15%  of  the  S  of  (I)  was  excreted  as  inorg. 
S04"  and  the  remainder  as  neutral  S  [-S-S*  compound 
and  unchanged  (I)].  The  excretion  of  (II)  by  the 
cystinurics  decreased  greatly  after  (I)  was  given. 

W.  McC. 

Participation  of  ornithine,  citrulline,  and 
arginine  in  the  normal  process  of  urea  formation 
in  the  liver,  using  angiostomy.  II.  E.  S. 
London  and  A.  K.  Alexandry  (Z.  phvsiol.  Cliem., 
1937,  246,  106—112;  ef.  A„  1934,  1392).— Ornithine 
has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  separation  of  urea 
from  tlio  liver  and  does  not  accelerate  its  formation 
when  used  as  an  addition  to  NH4C1.  Citrulline  has  no 
marked  action  whereas  arginine  causes  increase  in  the 
separation  of  urea  in  a  manner  differing  from  that  of 
NH4C1.  The  experiments  do  not  support  Krebs’ 
hypothesis  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  urea. 

H.  W. 

Urea  clearance  of  rats  :  its  technique  and  nor¬ 
mal  range.  L.  E.  Farr  and  J.  E.  Smadel  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  349 — 357). — The  mean  clear¬ 
ance  on  a  milk  diet  is  10-9  c.c.  per  sq.  m.  of  body- 
surface  per  min,,  the  standard  deviation  being  ±3T 
c.c.  A  method  of  determination  is  described. 

R.  N.  C. 

Glycogen  formation  after  alanine  administra¬ 
tion  in  adrenalectomdsed  animals .  L.  T.  Samuels 
J.  S.  Butts,  H.  E.  Schott,  and  H.  A.  Ball  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  538— 539).— Adrenal¬ 
ectomy  interferes  with  the  metabolism  of  alanine 
(administered  per  os)  to  glycogen  in  both  male  and 
female  rats.  P.  G.  M. 

Relationship  between  gastric  administration 
of  glucose  and  the  hyperglycemia  produced. 
R.  Toaff  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1936,  62, 227 — 234). — 
Following  administration  of  1 — 12  g.  of  glucose  per  kg. 
body-wt.  into  the  stomachs  of  fasting  (12  hr.)  rabbits, 
the  dose  of  6  g.  per  kg.  produces  the  most  gradual 
and  regular  hyperglycemia,  the  max.  val.  of  which, 
however,  is  produced  by  that  of  4  g.  per  kg. 

F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  adrenaline  and  of  increased  work  on 
the  carbohydrate  metabolism  of  the  mammalian 
heart.  J.  L.  Bogue,  0.  L.  Evans,  F.  Grande,  and 
F.  Y.  Hsu  (Quart.  J.  Exp.  Physiol.,  1935,  25,  213— 
228). — Increased  energy  expenditure  of  the  dog’s  heart 
by  means  of  adrenaline  or  by  mechanical  work 
increases  the  utilisation  of  sugar  and  of  lactate. 
Lactate  is  used  more  readily  by  cardiac  than  by 
skeletal  muscle  and  is  probably  consumed  to  yield 
energy.  Sugar  serves  to  replace  glycogen  usage. 
When  blood-sugar  and  -lactate  have  reached  a  low 
level  heart-glycogen  is  drawn  on  to  supply  energy. 

Ch.  Abs.  \p) 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  in  the  depancreat- 

ised  dog.  S.  B.  Barker.  W.  H.  Chambers,  and 
M.  Dank  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  177—195).— 
Glucose  (I)  (16 — 50  g.)  administered  to  dcpancreatised 
dogs  during  the  early  and  intermediate  stages  of 

inanition  does  not  increase  the  R.Q.,  has  no  kctolytic 
or  N- sparing  effect,  and  is  recovered  in  the  urine  to 
the  extent  of  95%.  Hence  no  oxidation  of  (I)  occurs 
during  these  stages.  In  the  later  stages  of  inanition, 
ketolytic  and  X -sparing  effects  appear,  ereatinuria 


increases,  and  the  proportion  of  (I)  recovered  in  the 
urine  is  srreatly  diminished,  indicating  oxidation 

of  (I).  W.  McC. 

Production  of  phosphoric  esters  in  the  in¬ 
testinal  mucous  membrane  during  absorption. 
F.  Verzar  and  H.  Sullmann  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
289,  323 — 340). — The  acid-sol.  org.  PO/"  content  of 
the  membrane  in  fasting  rats  is  increased  by  adminis¬ 
tration  of  sugars  [fructose  (I)  >  galactose  (II)  > 
glucose  (III)  >  mannose  (IV)]  and  glycerol.  The 
phosphoric  esters  produced  after  giving  (I)  are  more 
readily  hydrolysed  by  acid  than  are  those  produced 
after  (II),  (III),  or  (IV).  Following  adrenalectomy, 
the  content  is  increased  by  (I)  and  (III)  and,  after 
poisoning  with  CH2I-C02H,  by  (I)  (slightly)  but  not 
by  (III).  Administration  of  (I)  after  adrenalectomy 
and  CH2I-C02H  poisoning  causes  production  of 
phosphoric  esters  as  easily  hydrolysed  as  are  those 
produced  in  normal  rats  after  giving  (I).  W.  McC. 

Phosphoglyceric  acid  as  carrier  of  blood- 
phosphorus  and  its  behaviour  in  experimental 
ammonium  chloride  acidosis.  I.  II.  S.  Raro- 
port  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  411—415,  416—419).— 

I.  The  decrease  in  the  dipliosphoglyceric  acid  (I) 
content  of  blood  following  administration  of  NH4C1 
accounts  for  the  total  P  decrease.  (I),  which  is 
probably  rapidly  produced  (with  monophosphoglyceric 
acid  as  intermediary)  after  NHjCl  administration 
ceases,  seems  to  act  as  P  carrier  in  blood. 

II.  The  (I)  content  of  erythrocytes,  decreased  by 
administration  of  NH4C1,  is  rapidly  restored  to  the 
normal  level  by  oral  administration  of  NaH2P04  + 
Na2HP04.  W.  McC. 

Biological  degradation  of  hydrogen  esters. 

II.  K.  Bernhard  (Z.  physiol.  Cliem.,  1937,  246, 
133 — 138 ;  ef.  A.,  1936, 886). — In  dogs  subcutaneously 
injected  Et  H  adipate,  suberate  (I),  azdate  (II),  b.p. 
185 — 195711  mm.,  sebacate  (III),  and  Me  H  sebacate 
(TV)  are  more  extensively  (20 — 30%)  oxidised  than 
are  the  corresponding  free  acids.  Succinic  acid  and 
Et  H  succinate  are  completely  oxidised.  After  injec¬ 
tion  of  (II),  the  urine  contains  some  pimelic  acid, 
after  (IV)  suberic  acid  (V),  and  after  (III)  (I),  (V), 
and  adipic  acid.  The  degree  of  oxidation  depends  only 
in  part  on  the  length  of  the  C  chain.  W.  McC. 

Physiological  degradation  of  citric  acid.  C. 
Martius  and  F.  Knoop  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 
246,  I — II). — The  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of 
CO(CH>-C02H)2  and  C02  in  the  degradation  of  citric 
acid  (I)  is  without  physiological  analogy.  The  scheme, 

(i)  ->  co2h*cii:c(c62h)-ch2-co.,h  -> 

[C0,H-CH(0H)-CH(C0JI)-CH2-C02H]-> 
C02H-C0-CH(C02H)-CH2-C0oH  is  supported  by  the 
isolation  of  a-ketoglutaric  acid  as  dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  liver 
dehydrogenase  on  (I).  H.  W. 

Acetoacetic  acid  and  the  kidney.  A.  Rossi 
and  L.  Giuffre  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 
11,  938 — 940). — CH2Ac-C02H  is  decomposed  to  the 
extent  of  75%  by  kidney  slices  in  Ringer’s  solution 
and  02  +  C02  with  formation  of  (3-hydroxybutyric 
acid  (28%),  COMe,  (6%),  and  unknown  products 
(41%).  '  F.  O.  H. 
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Diffusion  of  (A)  lactic  acid,  (B)  iodide,  into  and 
out  of  voluntary  muscles  of  the  frog.  A.  Ghaeear 
(Quart.  J.  Exp.  Physiol.,  1935,  25,  229—239,  241— 
245). — (a)  About  1/3  of  the  muscle-H20  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  diffusion  of  Na  d-lactate  (I)  into  resting 
muscle  in  Ringer  solution  ;  the  remainder  is  probably 
enclosed  in  membranes  impermeable  to  (I).  Two 
portions  of  muscle,  “  interspaces  ”  and  “  cells  ” 
respectively,  are  distinguished.  In  fatigued  muscle 
"  interspaces  ”  disappear  through  swelling  of  “  cells.” 
In  heat  rigor  nearly  all  Ha0  is  available  for  the 
diffusion  process.  Excitation  of  isolated  muscle  did 
not  increase  the  permeability  of  “  cell  ”  membranes. 
Lactic  acid  content  of  “  cells  ”  is  <  that  of  “  inter¬ 
spaces,”  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle, 
and  variation  in  the  two  concns.  are  parallel. 

(b)  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  Nal. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Role  of  heavy  metals  in  animal  metabolism. 
J.  R.  E.  Richardson  (Guy’s  Hosp,  Gaz.,  1935,  49, 

239 — 241). — Spectroscopic  determination  of  Na,  K, 

Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Zn,  Cu,  Mn,  Al,  Rb,  and  Sn  is  considered. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Availability  of  iron  in  wheat.  A.  H.  Free 
and  F.  C.  Bing  {Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35, 
453 — 154). — Hard  spring  and  soft  winter  wheat  con¬ 
tain  2-9—4-87  nig.  of  total  Fe  (2-46 — 4-04  mg.  of 
inorg.  Fe)  per  100  g.  Practically  all  of  the  Fe  is 
available  to  rats.  W.  McC. 

Calcium  and  phosphorus  metabolism  in  osteo¬ 
malacia.  VI.  Lactation  and  beneficial  action 
of  vitamin-D.  S.  H.  Liu,  C.  C.  Su,  C.  W.  Wang, 
and  K.  P.  Chang  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11, 
271 — 293). — With  low  Ca  intake,  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  decreased.  Administration  of  vitamin-H 
assures  a  positive  Ca  balance  even  if  the  Ca  ingestion 
is  low  but  with  abundant  milk  supply  both  Ca  and 

■D  are  necessary.  H.  G.  R. 

Excretion  of  radio-sodium  following  intra¬ 

venous  administration  in  man.  J.  G.  Hamilton 
and  R.  S.  Stone  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
35,  595 — 598). — Radio-Na  was  administered  intra¬ 
venously  to  two  leucajmic  subjects.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  was  excreted  in  one  subject  in  the  sweat,  and  in 
the  other  in  the  urine.  It  could  not  be  detected  in 
the  feces.  P.  G.  M. 

Can  injected  sulphur  be  utilised  by  the  animal 
organism  ?  R.  W.  Virtue  and  H.  H.  Beard 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  605—606).— 
12  mg.  of  colloidal  S  in  oil  was  injected  intraperi- 
toneally  in  rats.  It  was  not  utilised  either  for  growth 
or  cystine  production.  P.  G.  M. 

p-Bromophenylmercapturic  acid  and  ethereal 
sulphate  synthesis  in  dogs  maintained  on  diets 
of  varying  sulphur  content.  J.  A.  Stekol  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  623^627).— De¬ 
privation  of  dietary  S  decreases  the  output  of  mer- 
capturic  acid  and  increases  that  of  ethereal  sulphates 
following  the  feeding  of  PhBr.  P.  G.  M. 

Behaviour  of  sodium  in  the  working  mammal¬ 
ian.  muscle.  G.  Malorny  and  H.  Netter  (Pfliiger’s 
Archiv,  1936,  238,  153— 167).— Na  in  rabbit  muscle 
may  be  increased  by  100%  by  continued  rhythmical 


stimulation.  The  Na  is  taken  up  from  the  blood, 
which  even  after  disappearance  of  the  lactic  acid  (I) 
shows  low  Na  and  HCOa'  vals.  Intravenous  injection 
of  (I)  caused  a  similar  increase  in  muscle-Na.  This 
base-fixation  lessens  the  alkalosis  occurring  during 
recovery.  When  (I)  is  oxidised  the  C02  produced 
and  available  for  neutralisation  of  the  liberated  Na 
is  only  about  half  that  originally  displaced  by  (I). 

M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  suckling  on  the  galactin  content  of  the 
pituitary  of  the  rat.  R.  P.  Reece  and  C.  W. 
Turner  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  367 — 
368). — The  galactin  content  is  greatly  decreased  by 
removing  the  milk  from  the  mammary  gland  by  suck¬ 
ling  or  otherwise.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  stimulus  of  suckling  on  galactin 
content  of  the  rat  pituitary.  R.  P.  Reece  and 
C.  W.  Turner  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
35,  621 — 622). — Suckling  decreases  the  galactin  con¬ 
tent  of  the  rat  pituitary,  irrespective  of  removal  of 
milk.  P.  G.  M. 

Influence  of  radioactive  waters  on  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  animals  to  chloral  hydrate  narcosis. 
C.  Kucera  (Shorn,  czechoslov.  Akad,  Zemed.,  1935, 

10,  553—559;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3170).— Radio¬ 
active  1:L,0  increases  the  resistance  to  narcosis. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  Rontgen  rays  on  lipins  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis.  U.  J.  Wile,  O.  J.  Cameron,  and  H.  C. 
Eckstein  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1935,  32,  69 — 
72). — Irradiation  of  skin  after  death  caused  a  loss  of 
cholesterol,  phospholipins,  and  total  lipins. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  X-irradiation  on  the  iodine  content 
of  thyroid  gland.  G.  Becchini  and  A.  CARTENi 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  945 — 948). — 
The  thyroid-I  in  dogs  (normally  0-05—0-06%)  is 
increased  by  -irradiation  followed  by  injection  of 
IQ  to  an  extent  >  the  added  effects  of  irradiation 
and  injection  alone.  This  evidence  of  a  modified 
thyroid  activity  is  supported  by  the  changes  in  I 
excretion.  F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  infra-red  irradiation  on  disintegration 
of  homologous  proteins  injected  into  the  guinea- 
pig.  P.  E.  Martin  and  P.  Plan  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 774— 776).— The  polypeptidemia 
after  injection  of  a  homologous  protein  is  considerably 
decreased  by  infra-red  irradiation.  H.  G.  R. 

Mechanism  of  death  in  unicellular  organisms. 
I  Delayed  death  and  change  in  resistance  to 
ultra-violet  radiation  in  Paramecium,  bursaria 
with  age  of  culture,.  P.  S.  Tang  and  H.  Z.  Gaw 
(Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  305— 314).— The  lethal 
action  of  ultra-violet  light  is  delayed  so  that  some  cells 
do  not  die  for  some  time  after  the  irradiation.  The 
resistance  of  the  cell  decreases  with  age  of  the  culture. 

H.  G.  R. 

Mechanism  of  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light. 
G.  Gallerani  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 

11,  817 — 818). — Irradiation  of  albumin  (in  Ringer’s 
solution),  serum,  aq.  colloid  preps.,  aq.  electrolytes,  or 
rabbit’s  muscle  in  vivo  produces  a  flow  of  electrons  or 
negatively  charged  ions  in  the  medium.  F.  O.  H. 
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Effect  of  solar  irradiation  of  pregnant  rats 
on  the  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  phosphatase 
contents  of  the  fcetus.  P.  FoA.  (Boll.  Soc.  ital. 
Biol,  sperira.,  1936,  11,  845 — 847). — Exposure  of 
rats  to  sunlight  (compared  with  ordinary  daylight) 
increased  the  P  and  Ca  contents  of  the  foetuses  by 
approx.  20%,  the  phosphatase  content  remaining 
unchanged.  The  effect  is  attributed  to  increase  in 
the  maternal  stores  of  vitamin-D.  F.  0.  H. 

Reid's  experiment.  P.  J.  Juri§i<5  (Pfliiger’s 
Arehiv,  1936,  238,  103 — 106). — Frog  skin  sacs  filled 
with,  and  dipping  into,  Ringer’s  solution  can  show 
an  increase  in  wt.  even  after  the  membrane  is  dead  or 
has  lost  most  of  its  vitality.  Probably  H20  transport 
is  not  due  to  vital  activity.  Previously  observed 
H20  transport  against  gravity  in  collodion  membranes 
may  be  due  to  swelling  of  the  membrane. 

M.  A.  B. 

Response  of  skeletal  muscle  to  changes  in 
hydrogen-ion  concentration.  I.  P,  Chao  (Chin- 
ese  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  225— 236).— With  sub- 
maximal  stimulation,  the  pa  for  the  optimum  re¬ 
sponse  is  5-8 — 6-9  when  the  rheobase,  but  not  the 
chronaxie,  is  a  min.  As  the  stimulation  approaches 
a  max.,  the  optimum  pa  shifts  towards  the  alkaline 
side.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  electrolyte  content  of  muscular 
contractility,  irritability,  and  neuro-muscular 
transmission.  I.  P.  Chao  (Chinese  J,  Physiol., 
1937,  11,  237 — 245). — The  contractility  of  muscle 
is  decreased  with  a  decrease  in  the  NaCl  content  of 
the  Ringer’s  solution.  The  muscle  remains  irritable 
for  a  longer  period  in  a  sucrose  solution  with  KCI  and 
CaCL  than  in  the  absence  of  electrolytes. 

H.  G.  R. 

Osmotic  properties  of  isolated  amphibian 
skeletal  muscle.  I.  P.  Chao  and  K.  T.  Chen 
(Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  253— 268).— The  wt. 
of  an  isolated  muscle  obeys  the  Boyle-van’t  Hoff 
law  in  relation  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  medium.  The  osmotieally  inactive  material 
of  the  muscle  increases  after  dissection  and  the 
active  fraction  decreases  with  time  of  immersion, 
whilst  both  may  be  affected  in  an  unbalanced  medium. 

H.  G.  R. 

Exchange  of  salt  and  water  between  muscle  and 
blood.  II.  Effect  of  respiratory  alkalosis  and 
acidosis  induced  by  overbreathing  and  rebreath¬ 
ing.  L.  Eichelberger  and  A.  B.  Hastings  [with 
N.  Tupikova]  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  197—204 ; 
cf,  this  vol.,  87). — In  dogs  the  alkalosis  caused  an 
increase,  and  the  acidosis  a  decrease,  in  the  intra¬ 
cellular  phase.  W.  McC. 

Exchange  of  salt  and  water  between  muscle 
and  blood.  III.  Effect  of  dehydration.  L. 
Eichelberger  and  A.  B.  Hastings  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  118,  20o— 218;  cf.  this  vol.,  87).— Following 
injection  of  hypertonic  aq.  NaCI  or  sucrose,  intra¬ 
venously  or  intraperitoneally,  the  muscles  of  normal 
dogs  decrease  in  vol.;  the  extracellular  phase  in¬ 
creases  and  the  cells  shrink.  Isotonic  aq.  sucrose 
or  glucose,  injected  intraperitoneally,  decreases  the 
vol.  of  muscle  for  2-5  hr.,  both  extra-  and  intra-cellular 
phases  losing  K>0.  F.  A.  A. 


Experimental  production  of  [biological]  muta¬ 
tions  by  the  action  of  chemicals.  H.  Stubbe 
(Angew.  Chem.,  1937,  50,  241 — 246). — A  review'  of 
published  work  indicates  that  certain  chemicals  can 
increase  the  frequency  with  which  mutations  occur, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  proof  that  sp.  substances  are 
capable  of  producing  sp.  mutations.  F.  C.  B.  M. 

Inversion  of  the  effect  of  one  constrictor 
substance  by  another.  M.  Beauvallkt  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  727— 729).— The  effect 
of  adrenaline  on  the  melanophores  of  fish  scales  is 
reversed  if  they  are  previously  contracted  with  KCI 
or  BaCl2.  Similarly  the  contraction  observed  with 
KCI  is  reversed  if  previous  treatment  with  ergotamine 
tartrate  or  BaCl2  is  given.  H.  G.  R. 

Occurrence  of  bromine  in  the  thyroid  gland 
of  animals  treated  with  large  amounts  of  brom¬ 
ide.  I.  Simon  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 
11,  831). — Administration  of  NaBr  or  dibromochole- 
sterol  to  rabbits  causes  the  appearance  of  Br  and  the 
partial  or  complete  displacement  of  I  in  the  thyroid. 

F.  0.  H. 

Effects  of  iodine  given  to  rabbits  after  chole¬ 
sterol  feeding.  K.  B.  Turner  and  E.  H.  Bidwell 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  656—660).— 
The  decrease  in  cholesterol  (I)  of  rabbit  liver  after 
cessation  of  (I)  feeding  is  unaffected  by  KI,  whereas 
the  decline  in  adrenal  wt.  and  blood  (I)  is  inhibited. 

P.  G.  M. 

Combined  action  of  sodium  fluoride  and  vita¬ 
min-7)  on  some  bone  constituents .  P.  Mascherfa 
and  G.  Lusignani  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol.  Sperim., 
1936,  11,  720 — 723). — The  action  of  subcutaneously 
injected  NaF  on  the  bone  constituents  (especially  Ca) 
of  guinea-pigs  is  modified  by  simultaneous  administra¬ 
tion  of  vitamin-D.  F.  O.  H. 

Toxicity  of  sodium  tetratbionate.  B.  Caccia- 
vtbeani  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  756 — 
758). — The  min.  lethal  dose  (intravenously  in  rabbits) 
is  0T0 — 0-30  g.  per  kg.  according  to  the  method  of 
prep.  F.  0.  H. 

Factors  affecting  human  potassium  tolerance. 
R.  L.  Zwemer  and  R.  Truszkowski  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  424 — 426). — Oral  administration 
of  10  mg.  of  K  per  lb.  of  body-wt.  does  not  affect 
plasma-K  (I)  in  health  but  increases  it  rapidly  in 
Addison’s  disease.  When  the  dose  is  20  mg.  (I) 
is  increased  also  in  health.  In  adrenal  insufficiency 
intake  of  approx,  this  dose  in  the  diet  increases  (I) 
before  but  not  after  administration  of  extract  of 
adrenal  cortex.  W.  McC. 

Increase  of  glutathione  in  the  liver  following 
sulphur  medication.  A.  Gosset  and  L.  Binet 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  206— 208).— Beneficial 
results  of  dosage  with  S  compounds  of  patients 
suffering  from  acute  post-operative  conditions  are 
recorded.  Rabbits,  following  interperitoneal  or  in¬ 
travenous  injection  of  thiosinamine,  show  marked 
increases  in  the  glutathione  content  of  the  blood, 
liver,  and  kidneys.  F.  A.  A. 

Excretion  of  mercury  after  oral  administration 
of  mercury  with  chalk,  yellow  mercurous 
iodide,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  T.  Soel- 
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MANN,  N.  E.  SCHBEIBER,  H.  N.  COLE,  H.  DeWoLE, 
and  J.  V.  Ambler  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1935, 
31,  15 — 25). — Urinary  excretion  of  Hg  after  oral 
administrations  is  essentially  the  same  as  after  use  of 
Hg  ointment.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Excretion  of  mercury  after  clinical  intra¬ 
muscular  and  intravenous  injections.  T.  Soll- 
mann,  N.  E.  Sohbeiber,  and  H.  N.  Cole  (Arch.  Der¬ 
matol.  Syphilol.,  1935,  32,  1 — 48). — Urinary  ex¬ 
cretion  of  Hg  is  an  index  of  diffusible  Hg.  Faecal 
excretion  is  negligible  except  with  flumerin.  Antisy¬ 
philitic  efficiency  depends  on  concn.  of  Hg  ions.  That 
fixed  in  tissues  is  inoperative.  In  all  effective  treat¬ 
ments  excretion  is  progressively  cumulative.  31 — 
70%  of  diffusible  Hg  in  org.  preps,  and  96 — 99%  of 
the  Hg  of  colloidal  solutions  is  fixed  in  tissues. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  bromoacetate,  sodium  fluoride, 
and  sodium  oxalate  on  glycolysis  in  muscle. 
A.  Hahn  and  H.  Ottawa  (Z.  Biol.,  1937,  98,  81 — 88). 
— Disappearance  of  glycogen  and  phosphorylation  of 
carbohydrate  in  ox  muscle  pulp  at  37°  and  pK  7  are 
greatly  increased  by  0-01— 0-02Jf-CH2Br-C02Na,  NaE, 
or  Na2C204;  formation  of  AcC02H  (I)  from  added 
phosphoglyceric  acid  is  also  increased.  The  anomaly 
of  increased  formation  of  both  (I)  and  lactic  acid  is 
due  to  addition  of  semicarbazide  as  interceptor  for 
(I).  E.  0.  H. 

Modified  composition  of  iodobismutol.  Results 
on  local  irritation.  P.  J.  Hanzlik,  C.  W.  Barnett, 
and  A.  P.  Richardson  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol., 
1935,  32,  284 — 287). — Tolerance  for  iodobismutol 
injections  was  increased  by  addition  of  saligenin  as  a 
local  anaesthetic.  Propylene  glycol  is  substituted  for 
(CH2’OH)2  as  solvent  to  avoid  the  cumulative  toxicity 
of  the  latter.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Arsphenamine  sensitisation  of  the  skin.  H. 
Haxthausen  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syph.,  1935,  171, 
583 — 589). — Diazotised  arsphenamine  alone  or  coupled 
with  horse  serum  produced  hypersensitivity  to  As  in 
all  persons  tested.  When  coupled  with  human  serum 
hypersensitivity  occurred  in  only  1  of  8  cases. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Haematologic biochemical  changes  in  blood 
from  neoarsphenamine,  I.  R.  Bachromeev  and 
L.  N.  Pavlova  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Sypli.,  1934,  170, 
543 — 549). — Changes  in  blood-Ca  and  -K  and  leuco¬ 
cyte  count  following  injection  of  neoarsphenamine 
i  nto  cows  are  recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemotherapeutic  action.  I.  Absorption  of 
arsenical  compounds  and  tartar  emetic  by  normal 
and  resistant  trypanosomes  and  its  relation  to 
drug-resistance.  F.  Hawking  (J.  Pharm.  Exp. 
Ther.,  1937,  59,  123 — 156). — Using  sufficiently  dil. 
solutions  of  typical  As111  compounds,  normal  try¬ 
panosomes  absorb  all  the  available  drug  and  suffer 
no  appreciable  damage.  Absorption  is  very  rapid, 
being  complete  at  37°  in  a  few  min.  Living  atoxyl- 
resistant  organisms  absorb  little  or  none  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  unless  the  concn.  be  increased.  Compounds 
such  as  tartar  emetic  and  phenylarsenoxide  to  which 
atoxyl-fast  trypanosomes  show'  no  resistance  are 
absorbed  to  the  same  extent  by  both  types,  whilst 


tryparsamide,  which  is  inactive  in  vitro,  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  either.  The  nature  of  the  side-chain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  arsen oxide  nucleus  is  of  importance  in 
determining  the  degree  of  resistance,  and  it  appears 
that  the  nucleus  combines  with  “  receptors  ”  of  normal 
trypanosomes,  and  that  such  combination  with 
resistant  organisms  may  be  prevented  by  the  presence 
and  nature  of  side-chain.  J.  N.  A. 

Trypanocidal  activity  and  arsenic  content  of 
cerebr  ospinal'fluid  after  administration  of  arsenic 
compounds.  F.  Hawking,  T.  J.  Hen  nelly, 
and  J.  H.  Quastel  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59, 
157 — 175). — A  method  of  examining  in  vitro  the 
trypanocidal  activity  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  (normally 
inactive)  after  intravenous  injection  of  arsenicals  is 
described.  Injection  of  tryparsamide  (I)  produces 
considerable  activity  in  the  fluid,  the  total  As  content 
of  which  decreases  much  more  rapidly  that  the 
activity.  The  power  of  orsanine  to  produce  activity 
is  <  that  of  (I),  whilst  neocryl  is  almost  inactive. 
As111  compounds  result  in  low  [As]  in  the  fluid  and 
the  activity  is  slight  or  absent.  Using  (I)  there 
was  no  significant  difference  in  As  content  or  activity 
of  the  fluid  of  patients  with  and  without  organic 
lesions.  J.  N.  A. 

[Pharmacology  of]  gold  salts,  particularly 
strontium  aurothiopropanolsulphonate.  A. 
Letjlier,  G.  Beruard,  and  P.  Loisv  (J.  Pharm. 
Chitn.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  193— 216).— The  distribution 
and  fixation  of  the  salt  in  the  organs  of  guinea-pigs 
and  the  rate  of  elimination  have  been  examined.  The 
tolerated  dose  is  about  45  mg.  per  kg.  and  the  urinary 
secretion  and  toxicity  are  <  those  of  the  more  sol. 
salts.  In  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  but  not  in  man, 
it  increases  urinary  albumin  and  glucose.  E.  H.  S. 

Action  of  chemical  reagents  on  striated 
muscle-fibres.  G.  Ciaccio  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1936,  11,  798— 801).— The  behaviour  of 
histological  elements  on  treatment  with  EtOH,  acids, 
fat  solvents,  pepsin,  etc.  is  described.  F.  O.  H. 

Relationship  between  variation  in  body-weight 
and  the  content  of  ascorbic  acid  in  the  liver  of 
guinea-pigs.  G.  Scoz  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1936,  11,  907 — 908). — Loss  of  body-wt.  in  rabbits 
(due  to  thyroxine)  or  in  rats  (starvation)  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  decrease  in  liver-ascorbic  acid. 

F.  O.  H. 

Sympatheticomimicity.  III.  Physiological 
effects  of  more  non-amino  catechol  derivatives. 
R.  L.  Osborne  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35, 
567—670;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1412).— Non-NH*  pyro- 
catechol  derivatives  increase  blood  pressure  in  the 
intact  eat.  This  action  is  not  abolished  by  acetylation 
of,  or  introduction  of  the  ethanone  group  into,  the 
compounds.  P.  G.  M. 

Influence  of  amino-acids  and  choline  on  the 
pigment-excreting  function  of  the  liver.  T. 
Matsuhra  and  A.  Kashimura  (Japan.  J.  Gastroen¬ 
terol.,  1935,  7,  115 — 119). — A  series  of  NH2-acids  and 
amines  failed  to  stimulate  excretion  of  azo-fuchsin-G 
from  livers  of  rabbits.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effects  of  prolonged  administration  of  mo  derate 
doses  of  creatine  in  rats.  H.  C.  Struck  and  M.  B. 
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Vissoher  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35, 
532 — 535). — Rats  receiving,  for  4 — 6  months,  a  diet 
containing  2  g.  of  creatine  (I)  hydrate  per  kg.  showed 
no  increase  in  (I)  content  of  muscle,  liver,  or  heart. 

P.  G.  M. 

Action  of  carbamylclioline  chloride  on  gastric 
secretion.  P.  Destr^e  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  853 — 855). — An  increase  in  the  secretion 
of  gastric  juice,  HC1,  and  mucus  was  observed.  This 
was  absent  in  atropinised  animals  (dogs). 

H.  G.  R. 

Xanthurenic  acid.  Elimination  following 
parenteral  administration  of  tryptophan.  E.  M. 
Cuiancon'e  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
821 — 823). — Subcutaneous  injection  of  tryptophan 
(0-20  g.  daily)  into  rats  is  followed  within  24  hr. 
by  urinary  excretion  of  xanthurenic  acid  (Musajo, 
A.,  1935,  1268) ;  with  oral  administration,  0-30  g. 
daily  is  required  to  give  a  similar  excretion. 

E.  0.  H. 

Anthelmintics.  II.  Comparison  of  certain 
ozonides,  chenopodium  oil,  and  diheptanol 
peroxide.  L.  W.  Botz  and  W.  A,  La  Lande, 
jun.  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  114—121 ; 
cf.  A.,  1935,  246). — Ozonised  oils  [Et  oleate,  oleic 
acid,  cotton-seed  (I)  and  olive  oil],  diheptanol  peroxide 
(II),  and  0-1%  H202  are  toxic  to  Ascaris  lumbricoides. 
The  min.  therapeutic  doses  of  ozonised  (I)  and  (II) 
are  >  that  of  oil  of  chenopodium.  F.  0.  H. 

Theory  and  pharmacological  and  chemo¬ 
therapeutic  action  of  auxochromes.  II.  B. 
Breyer  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 11,  948 — 
951 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1292). — Vais,  for  k  of  aq.  solutions 
and  differences  in  reaction  with  H2S  of  9  HgPh- 
derivatives  are  discussed  as  a  preliminary  to  an 
account  of  their  biological  properties,  F.  O.  H. 

Influence  of  pharmaceuticals  on  experimental 
ursol  sensitisation  in  animals.  F.  Marquardt 
(AUch.  Dermatol  Syph.,  1935,  171,  430—430).— 
Hypersensitivity  of  guinea-pig  skin  to  ursol  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  large  doses  of  adrenaline  given  simultane¬ 
ously.  Atropine,  morphine-scopolamine,  pheno- 
barbital,  and  thyreoglandol  have  no  action. 

Cji.  Abs.  {p) 

Effect  of  piperidinomethylbenzdioxan  (933F) 
and  yohimbine  on  the  action  of  certain  drugs 
and  ions  on  the  nictitating  membrane.  J.  F. 
Ross  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  574r— 576). — 
Responses  to  acetylcholine,  CaCl2,  KC1,  adrenaline, 
and  sympathin  are  decreased.  ”  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  veratrine  on  the  Purkinje  fibres. 
M.  Goldenbijrg  and  C.  J.  Rothberger  (Pfliiger’s 
Arehiv,  1936,  238,  137—152).  M.  A.  B. 

Lesions  in  the  pancreas  and  in  the  anterior 
pituitary  with  fatal  acidosis  following  prolonged 

intravenous  administration  of  glucose  (in  dogs). 
H.  R.  Jacobs  and  A.  R.  Colwell  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936,  116,  194 — 200). — Prolonged  intravenous  in¬ 
fusion  of  glucose  (I)  at  0-7 — 4-5  g.  per  kg.  per  hr. 
causes  early  and  sustained  increase  of  (I)  tolerance 
(which  fails  terminally),  high  storage  of  liver-glycogen, 
and  progressive  depletion  of  the  alkali  reserve,  leading 
to  fatal  acidosis.  The  formation  of  an  unidentified 


acidic  intermediate  product  of  (I)  metabolism  in  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  is  surmised.  R.  N.  C. 

(a)  Liberation  from  stimulated  nerve  of  a 

substance  sensitising  leech-muscle  preparations 
to  acetylcholine.  G.  Bergami,  G.  Cantonx,  and 
T.  Gttaltierotti.  (B)  Influence  of  glucose  on 
the  action  of  eserine  and  acetylcholine  on  leech 
muscle.  G.  Bergami,  T.  Gualtierotti,  and  G. 
Cantoni  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
741—742,  742— 743).— (a)  See  A.,  1936,  1413. 

(b)  Glucose  (I)  has  no  effect  on  the  sensitising 

action  of  eserine  on  muscle  preps.,  whilst  the  sub¬ 
sequent  action  of  acetylcholine  (II)  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  Hence  (I)  may  be  used  to  dif-  ’ 
ferentiate  (II)  from  the  (Il)-like  substance  liberated 
from  stimulated  nerve  ( loc .  cit.).  F.  0.  H. 

Is  a  portion  of  the  pancreatic  secretory  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  meal  due  to  the  absorption  of  digested 
food  products?  J.  Gray,  M.  S.  Kim,  and  A.  C. 
Ivy  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  210— 213).— The 
pancreatic  responses  to  liver  extract,  peptone,  glucose, 
and  emulsified  fat  are  negligible  compared  with  that 
to  secretin,  which  is  probably  the  only  humoral  agent 
concerned  in  response  to  meals.  R.  N.  C. 

Lecithin  and  liver-glycogen  in  normal  and 
thyroidectomised  rabbits.  F.  Vaciroa  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  813 — 814). — In¬ 
travenous  injection  of  aq.  emulsion  of  lecithin  into 
normal  rabbits  reduces  the  liver-glycogen  (I)  from 
2-923  to  0-241%;  no  concomitant  hyperglycemia 
occurs.  The  reduction  in  (I)  does  not  occur  in 
thyroidectomised  rabbits  [average  (I)  1-6%]. 

F.  O.  H. 

Action  of  single  intravenous  injections  of 
callicrein.  K.  Cremer  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1936, 
97,  703—707;  Ghem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3166).— The 
injection  is  followed  by  marked  leucopenia  and 
subsequent  leucocytosis,  a  diminution  in  alkali 
reserve,  and  an  increase  in  urinary  pa.  A.  G.  P. 

Hyper-tensive  and  -glycsemic  action  of  hyper¬ 
tensive  cerebrospinal  fluid  injected  into  dogs 
after  suppression  of  tbe  pressor-receptor  nerves. 
S.  Deleonardi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 11, 
704 — 707). — The  fluid  of  denervated  dogs,  on  intraven¬ 
ous  injection  into  the  donor,  increases  the  arterial 
blood  pressure  and  the  blood-sugar.  F.  0.  H. 

Local  anaesthetics.  G.  H.  Ellingham  (Brit. 
Dental  J.,  1935,  59,  198 — 205). — A  general  discussion 
with  particular  reference  to  procaine. 

Ck,  Abs.  ( p ) 

Effect  of  ether  on  the  gut.  G.  A.  Emerson 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  376 — 381). — 
In  rats  on  diets  of  dextrin  (I)  and  cascinogen  or  (I) 
and  ovalbumin  reduction  of  ingested  Fe203  in  the  gut 
is  increased  by  repeated  Et20  anaesthesia.  Adrenaline 
hydrochloride  in  single  doses  of  0-5  mg.  per  kg.  has  a 
similar  effect.  Corresponding  changes  arc  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  human  urine  by  Et,0  anaesthesia. 

W.  McC. 

Ascorbic  acid  of  tissues  after  ether  anaesthesia. 
D.  E.  Bowman  and  E.  Mtjntwyler  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  557— 558).— The  ascorbic  acid 
(I)  content  of  liver  and  kidneys  of  rats  killed  >  4  hr. 
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after  Et20-ansesthesia  is  >,  and  that  of  the  adrenals 
is  <,  that  of  controls.  In  guinea-pigs  (I)  diminishes 
in  all  three  tissues  and  spleen  after  Et.,0 -anaesthesia. 

P.  G.  M. 

Analgesia  produced  by  nitrous  oxide,  ethylene, 
and  ci/clopropane  in  the  normal  human  subject. 
M.  H.  Seevers,  J.  H.  Bennett,  H.  W.  Pohle,  and 

E.  W.  Reinardy  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59, 
291 — 300). — The  optimum  concn.  of  the  three  gases 
which  produces  the  max.  degree  of  analgesia  is  N20 
35 — 40,  C2H4  25 — 35,  and  cyclopropane  4 — 6%. 
These  vals.  are  unaffected  by  the  substitution  of  02 
for  air.  P.  G.  M. 

Rapidity  of  absorption  of  neutral  atropine 
sulphate  from  the  conjunctival  sac  in  relation 
to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution.  I. 
Simon  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1936,  62,  197 — 203). — 
Decreasing  rapidity  of  absorption  (indicated  by 
mydriasis  in  man  and  rabbit)  gives  the  order,  hyper-, 
hypo-,  and  iso-tonic  solutions  (aq.  atropine  sulphate- 
NaCl) ;  excessive  hypertonicity  diminishes  the  rate 
to  vals.  approximating  to  those  due  to  hypotonieity. 

“  F.  0.  H. 

Physiology  and  pharmacology  of  the  auto¬ 
nomous  nervous  system.  Z.  M.  Bacq  and  F. 
Lefebvre  (Arch.  int.  Pharmacodynam.  Thor.,  1935, 
49,  363 — 378 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3169),— 
Stovaine,  like  cocaine,  sensitises  the  third  eyelid  in 
cats  to  the  action  of  the  adrenaline  group  and  has  a 
desensitising  action  in  respect  of  tyramine  and 
ephedrine.  Other  drugs  are  similarly  examined  and 
relations  between  chemical  constitution  and  sensitising 
power  are  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  cocaine  on  the  protein  content  of 
recently  produced  aqueous  humour.  P.  C. 
Kronfeld  and  C.  K.  Lin  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  401 — 4.03). — The  protein  content  of 
the  recently  produced  humour  drawn  from  human  eyes 
after  a  45 — 05  min.  interval  is  that  of  the  original 
humour.  The  extent  of  the  increase  with  cocaine  as 
the  anaesthetic  is  when  butyn  or  pantocaine  (having 
no  vasoconstrictor  effect)  is  used.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  morphine  hydrochloride  and  phenyl- 
propionate  on  diuresis  and  the  volume  of  the 
kidney.  A.  Clerc,  R.  Pams,  and  C.  Macrez 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  714 — 716).— 
Renal  vaso-constriction  and  oliguria  were  observed  in 
the  dog  after  1 — 3  mg.  per  kg.  of  the  hydrochloride, 
the  corresponding  dose  of  phenylpropionate  being 
2 — 3  times  as  great.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  nicotine  on  blood-iodine  and 
-cholesterol.  L.  H.  Strauss  and  P.  Scheer 
(Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15,  187—190;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  3166).— In  occasional  smokers  and  in  nicotine- 
sensitive  and  hyperthyrotic  men  nicotine  (I)  in¬ 
creased  blood-I.  In  habitual  smokers  and  hypo- 
thyrotics  vals.  decreased.  Similar  changes  occurred 
in  animals  in  acute  or  chronic  (I)  poisoning.  Blood- 
cholesterol  curves  were  not  characteristic  indices  of 
(I)  poisoning.  A.  G.  P. 

Strychnine.  VIII.  Relationship  of  borax  and 
other  chemicals  to  toxicity.  J.  C.  Ward,  D.  A. 
Spencer,  and  F.  E.  Garlough  (J.  Amer.  Pharm. 


Assoc.,  1937,  26,  129 — 134). — The  rate  of  toxic 
action  of  strychnine  in  rats  is  increased  by  certain 
substances  ( e.g .,  NaN3,  NaNO,)  and  decreased  by 
others  (e.g'.,  tannic  acid,  EtOH).  F.  O.  H. 

Pharmacology  of  the  alkaloids  of  Erythro- 
phlceum  guineense  and  of  the  Madagascar 
species.  I.  Toxicity  and  general  action  in 
frogs  and  mice.  II.  General  action  in  rabbits. 
R.  Santi  and  B.  Zweifel  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 

1936,  11,  758—760,  760— 762).— Data  are  given  for 

cassaine,  cassaidine,  norcassaidine,  omofleine,  erythro- 
fleine,  and  madagascar,  C26H410GN  (Dalma,  A.,  1936, 
350).  F.  0.  H. 

Affinity  of  alkaloids  from  Erythrophlceum 
guineense  and  of  Digitalis  glucosides.  G.  Dalma 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  791 — 794). — 
The  similarity  of  the  pharmocologieal  properties  and 
empirical  formulas  of  the  alkaloids  (A.,  1936,  350) 
to  those  of  various  cardiac  aglucones  suggests  that  the 
structural  formulas  are  similar,  e.g.,  cassaine  and  dig- 
oxigenin  (Tschesche  et  al.,  A.,  1936,  730).  F.  0.  H. 

Taste  tests.  IV.  Relative  bitterness.  F.  M. 
Scholl  and  J.  C.  Munch  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc., 

1937,  26,  127 — 129). — Comparative  data  for  the 

bitterness  of  brucine  (1000 — 1250),  strychnine  (320), 
quinine  (100),  aloin  (33),  theobromine  (5),  etc.  are 
given.  F.  O.  H. 

Treatment  of  arsenical  hepatitis  with  sodium 
dehydro cholate.  Arsphenamine  poisoning.  B. 
Appel  and  I.  R.  Jankelson  (Arch.  Dermatol. 
SyphiloJ.,  1935,  32,  422^425).— Toxic  hepatitis 
during  treatment  of  syphilis  results  from  As-damage 
to  liver.  As  appearing  in  fasces  after  intravenous 
administration  of  arsphenamine  (I)  results  from  ex¬ 
cretion  from  the  liver  via  the  gall  bladder.  Addition 
of  Na2S,03  (II)  increases  As  excretion.  Na  dehydro- 
cholate  (III)  is  still  more  effective.  _  In  rabbits  (III) 
was  more  active  than  (II)  in  increasing  the  ratio,  wt. 
of  liver/%  of  (I)  retained.  Ch.  Abs,  (p) 

Disturbances  in  liver  metabolism  in  arseno- 
benzene  poisoning.  A.  Wiedmann  (Arch.  Der¬ 
matol.  Syph.,  1935,  173,  173— 180).— Arsenobenzene 
disturbs  the  carbohydrate  and  protein  economy  of  the 
liver.  Depletion  of  glycogen  may  be  avoided  by 
administration  of  sugar.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Treatment  of  acute  mercurial  poisoning  with 
sodium  formaldehydesulphoxylate.  J.  M.  Munoz 
(Rev.  Soc.  argentina  Mol.,  1935,  11,  224 — 229).— Hg 
are  reduced  to  Hg.  Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Destruction  of  the  dehydrogenases  of  Staphylo¬ 
coccus  aureus  by  heat.  Protective  action  of 
the  substrate.  D.  Bach  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
204,  158 — 160). — Complete  inactivation  (in  P04"' 
buffer  at  pn  7-2)  occurs  at  60°,  the  rate  being  diminished 
by  presence  of  substrate  (lactate,  glucose). 

F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  X-rays  on  lactate,  glucose,  citrate, 
and  succinate  dehydrogenases.  R.  E.  Harvard 
(Brit.  J.  Radiol.,  1935,  8,  787 — 792). — Irradiation 
with  20,000  rontgena  slightly  inactivated  the  succinic 
dehydrogenase  only.  A  similar  dosage  of  y-rays 
produced  the  same  effect.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Cataphoresis  o!  alcohol  apodehydrogenase. 
H.  von  Euler  and  H.  Hellstrom  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  246,  149 — 154:  cf.  Sreenivasaya, 
this  vol.,  98). — The  isoelectric  point  of  the  purified 
enzyme  is  pa  5-2.  W.  McC. 

Crystallisation  of  the  protein  of  acetaldehyde 
reductase.  E.  Negelein  and  H.  J.  Wulff  (Bio- 
chem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  430 — 437). — The  cryst.  protein 
(I)  has  been  isolated  from  extract  of  bottom  yeast. 
0-00035  mg.  of  (I)  transfers,  per  min.,  0-75  c.c.  of  H 
from  EtOH  to  C5H53ISr,  If  the  mol.  wt.  of  (I)  is  70,000, 
one  mol.  interacts,  per  min.  at  40°,  with  7000  mols.  of 
EtOH.  W.  McC. 

Choline  esterase.  M.  H.  Roepxe  (J.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59,  264— 276).— The  dissociation 
consts.  of  the  enzyme-substrate  complex  have  been 
determined  for  acetyl-,  acetylarseno-,  and  butyryl- 
choline.  The  consts.  of  the  enzyme-inhibitor  com¬ 
plex  have  been  determined  for  choline,  arseno- 
and  acetyl-p-methyl-choline,  and  certain  alkaloids 
and  inorg.  salts.  P.  G.  M. 

Allantoicase .  Occurrence  in  the  animal  organ¬ 
ism.  A.  Brunel  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  380— 
382). — In  addition  to  the  mycelia  of  Aspergillus  niger 
and  St&rigmatocystis  pkcenicis,  the  liver  of  Baja  clavata, 
L.,  R.  punctata,  Risso,  and  of  various  species  of  Rana 
contain  an  enzyme,  allantoicase,  which  hydrolyses 
allantoic  acid  to  urea  and  CHOC02H.  F.  O-  H. 

Enzymes  in  snake  venom.  II.  Their  action 
on  native  proteins,  on  peptones,  and  on  the 
activity  of  trypsin.  B.  N.  Ghosh  and  S.  S.  De 
(J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc.,  1936,  13,  627—633;  cf.  A., 

1936,  1557).— The  proteolytic  enzyme  of  Russell’s 

viper  venom  resembles  trypsin,  the  optimum  being 
8  for  gelatin  and  ovalbumin  and  7  for  casein.  Since 
this  venom  and  that  of  the  cobra  digest  Witte’s 
peptone,  best  at  pK  8-2 — 8-4,  they  contain  a  peptidase 
similar  to  erepsin.  Both  venoms  inhibit  the  proteo¬ 
lytic  activity  of  Merck’s  trypsin.  The  reported 
activation  of  inert  pancreatic  juice  by  the  venom 
is  due  to  formation  of  chymotrypsin  by  the 
“  trypsin  ”  of  the  venom.  R.  S.  C. 

Refractometric  determination  of  trypsin.  J. 
Janicki  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  348— 353).— Serum- 
albumin  (I)  in  aq.  medium  containing  CaCl2  at  pn 
8*9  is  coagulated  by  heating  at  100°  and  its  degradation 
at  35°  by  trypsin,  previously  activated  with  entero- 
kinase,  is  measured  with  a  Pulfrich  refractometer. 
Removal  of  fat  from  (I)  increases  the  extent  of  the 
degradation.  W.  McC. 

Chemical  nature  of  taka-amylase.  I.  Enzy¬ 
mic  digestion  of  taka-amylase  by  proteases.  S. 
Akabori  and  K.  Okahaba  (Bull.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan, 

1937,  12,  65 — 58), — Taka-amylase  (I)  preps,  on 
digestion  with  trypsin  and  papain  show  no  loss  in 
amyfese  activity  despite  considerable  hydrolysis  of 
protein  present.  (I)  can  be  partly  dialysed  against 
50%_ MeOH  through  collodion  membranes,  and  preps, 
obtained  from  the  dialvsate  give  no  ppt.  with 
CC13*C02H,  give  a  strong  Molisch  reaction,  and  show 
no  loss  in  activity  after  digestion  with  erepsin.  (I)  is 
therefore  neither  protein  nor  polvpeptide. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 


Enzymic  hydrolysis  of  melibiosecarboxylic 
acid.  C.  Cattaneo  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sporim., 
1936,  11,  902 — 904). — Melibiosecarboxylic  acid  [Ba 
salt,  prepared  from  melibiose  by  treatment  with 
HCN-NHg,  followed  by  hydrolysis  with  Ba(OH)2, 
isolation  of  the  Pb  salt,  decomp,  by  BaC03,  and  pptn. 
by  COMeJ  is  hydrolysed  by  a-galactosidases. 

F.  O.  H. 

Invertase.  I.  Isolation  and  purification. 
II — VI.  Thermal  analysis  of  invertase  action, 
(i)  Determination  of  reaction  heat,  (ii)  Amount 
of  enzyme;  (in)  sucrose  concentration;  (iv)  hydro¬ 
gen-ion  concentration;  (v)  temperature,  and  re¬ 
action  velocity.  VII.  Theoretical  consider¬ 
ation.  T.  KOzaki  (Japan.  J.  Gastroenterol.,  1935, 
7,  125—134,  135—147,  148—153,  154—161,  162— 
166,  167—172,  173— 178).— I.  The  isolation  of  a 
highly  active  prep,  of  the  “  abnormal  ”  type  of  [3 -h- 
fructosidase  from  autolysed  brewers’  yeast  is  de¬ 
scribed. 

II — VI.  The  inversion  heat  of  sucrose  (I)  was  4-1 
cal.  per  g.-mol.  The  inversion  reaction  follows  the 
equation  dxjdt  —  kl\/(al  -j-  x)  in  the  earlier  stage  and 
b^a  —  x)f(a2  —  cx)  subsequently.  kt  and  b1  are 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  enzyme  but  the  time 
of  the  first  reaction  is  not  affected  by  the  concn.  of 
invertase.  kl  and  are  little  influenced  by  the  concn. 
of  (I)  whereas  a,  is  inversely  related  except  in  concns. 
of  2-0— 7-5%.  The  time  of  the  first  reaction  declines 
with  decrease  in  initial  concn.  of  (I).  kt  and  are 
const,  at  2-9 — 5-1  and  decrease  at  6-2 — 7-0 ;  they 
have  optimum  vals.  at  37°.  Heat-inactivation  begins 
at  35°.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Phosphate-transferring  co-enzymes  (co- 
phosphorylases).  H.  von  Euler  and  E.  Adler 
(Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 246,  83 — 98). — In  the  system 
phosphoglyceric  acid  (I)-undialysed  yeast  extract, 
adenylic  acid  (II)  cannot  be  replaced  by  pure  cozymase 
(III).  With  (I)-dialysed  yeast  extract,  (III)  induces 
fermentation  above  the  “  zero  ”  action  but  to  a  smaller 
extent  than  (II)  and  the  reaction  is  not  determined 
by  the  concn.  of  (III).  In  the  formation  of  a  P207"" 
fraction  during  the  fermentation  of  (I),  (II)  cannot  be 
replaced  by  (III).  Dialysed  yeast  extract  in  presence 
of  glucose  and  CH2I-C02'  does  not  ferment  (I) ;  action 
is  induced  by  (II),  the  concn.  of  which  has  a  more 
marked  effect  on  the  induction  period  than  on  the  rate 
of  fermentation.  (Ill)  exerts  a  similar  action  differing 
mainly  by  a  smaller  efficiency  at  higher  concn. 
Similar  results  are  recorded  for  the  use  of  apozymase. 
Apparently  in  these  cases  (II)  can  be  replaced  by 
(III)  but  the  question  whether  (III)  can  function  as 
eophosphorylase  is  left  open.  H.  W. 

Cozymase.  H.  von  Euler  and  F.  Schlenk  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  64—82 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  894). 
— Two  methods  are  described  whereby  the  activity  of 
cozymase  (I)  {Aca  =  400,000 ;  loc.  cit.)  is  increased 
to  Aqo  650,000  at  which  finality  appears  to  be  reached. 
Yeast  is  more  profitable  than  blood  cells  of  the  horse 
as  source  of  (I).  As  thus  prepared  (I)  is  white  and 
sol.  without  residue  in  H20.  It  does  not  fluoresce  in 
acid  or  alkaline  solution.  Its  reactions  do  not  suggest 
the  presence  of  any  impurity.  The  OI'  reaction 
(Willstatter-Schudel)  appears  a  typical  change  of 
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pyridinium  bases.  Titration,  in  presence  of  indicator 
or  electrometrieally,  establishes  its  monobasicity,  as 
does  the  isolation  of  tho  salt,  (C21H26014N7P2)2Ba. 
Reasons  are  advanced  for  considering  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  components  to  be  two  mols.  of  pentose  and 
the  following  constitution  is  advanced  for  (I). 


H.W. 

Mechanism  of  reduction  of  cozymase  with 

hyposulphite.  H.  Hellstrom  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 
1937,  246,  155 — 162). — Measurement  of  light  absorp¬ 
tion  and  oxidation-reduction  potential  shows  that 
cozymase  (I)  with  Na2S204  rapidly  (1  min.)  yields 
first  monohydrocozymase  (II)  (the  yellow  intermediate 
product)  which  is  then  converted,  very  slowly  at 
pB  13,  more  rapidly  at  pn  7-6,  into  dihy dr o cozymase 
(III).  The  conversion  of  (I)  into  (II)  [and  possibly 
also  that  of  (II)  into  (III)]  is  reversible  (cf.  Warburg 
et  al.,  A.,  1936,  377).  W.  McC. 

Complementary  oxidation  in  the  autoferment¬ 
ation  of  yeast.  L.  Pianteeol  (Ann.  Physiol. 
Physiochim.  bid.,  1935,  11,  427^160;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2959). — The  complementary  oxidation 
on  transference  of  yeast  from  an  atm.  of  N2  into  air 
is  shown  by  increased  02  consumption  and  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  R.Q.  The  effect  varies  with  different  yeasts. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  oxygen  tension  on  the  gaseous 
exchange  of  yeast.  Autofermentation.  L. 
Plantefol  (Ann.  Physiol.  Physicoehim.  biol.,  1935, 
11,  243 — 260 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3157).— The  ratio 
(11)  of  C02  produced  in  the  absence  to  that  in  the 
presence  of  02  is  very  small  (0-1 — 0-2),  sugar-ferment¬ 
ing  and  -non-fermenting  yeasts  behaving  similarly. 
If  the  quotient  C02/02  in  air  is  >1  E  is  increased. 
Decrease  in  02  tension  diminishes  C02  production 
and  02  consumption.  The  gaseous  exchange  of  yeasts 
is  compared  with  that  of  higher  plants.  A.  G.  P. 

Hydrogenation  of  isobutyroin  under  conditions 
of  alcoholic  fermentation. — See  A.,  II,  177. 

Theory  of  alcoholic  fermentation. — See  B., 
1937,  177. 

Porphyrin  formation  by  pathogenic  fungi  of 
the  skin.  C.  Carrie  and  A.  S.  von  Mallinokrodt- 
Hautt  (Arch.  Dermatol,  Syph.,  1934,  170,  521 — 
529). — Organisms,  e.17.,  Sporotrichum  and  yeasts, 
which  arc  elaborated  in  the  deeper  skin  layers  or 
inside  the  body  develop  more  porphyrin  than  those 
which  remain  in  surface  skin  layers.  Ch.  Abs.  (p ) 

Fungistatic  and  fungicidal  effects  of  two 
wood-preserving  chemicals  on  human  dermato¬ 
phytes.  Sodium  o-2-chlorophenylphenoxide  and 


tetrachlorophenoxide.  L.  M.  Wieder  (Arch.  Der¬ 
matol.  Syphilol.,  1935,  31,  644 — 655). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

‘  ‘  Membrane  method  ' '  for  determining  fungi¬ 
cidal  action  of  chemicals  :  clinical  implications. 
H.  Sharlit  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol,  1935,  31, 
217 — 223).— Tests  are  made  with  collodion  films 
impregnated  with  the  fungicide.  Tetraiodohexa- 
methylenetetramine  and  BzOH  were  fungistatio 
against  all  organisms  examined  except  Aspergillus 
niger,  against  which  thymol  was  effective.  Thymol 
volatilised  from  the  membrane  and  was  absorbed  by 
the  medium.  The  fungicidal  val.  of  salicylic  acid 
and  the  fungistatic  action  of  H3B03  are  high  since 
these  agents  diffuse  rapidly  through  the  skin  and  are 
eliminated  unchanged  in  urine.  Ch.  Abs,  ( p ) 

Mycostatic  studies  on  certain  Monilias  and 
related  fungi.  P.  Gomez-Vecja  (Arch.  Dermatol. 
Syphilol,  1935,  32,  49 — 58). — Fungistatic  effects 
of  dyes  and  disinfectants  are  examined.  Crystal- 
violet  had  a  therapeutic  action  in  several  dermato- 
mycoses.  Mecurochrome  was  fungistatic  at  concns. 
of  1  :  10,000  in  sunlight  but  ineffective  at  1  :  500 
without  sunlight.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  at  a  distance  of  metals  on  some  species 
of  fungi.  E.  Cornett  (Riv.  pat.  veg.,  1934,  24, 
397 — 406). — Suspensions  of  spores  of  Penicillium 
glaucum  showed  greatly  reduced  germination  when 
placed  1 — 3-5  mm.  from  Pb  discs  in  sealed  containers. 
On  removal  from  the  metal  growth  was  resumed 
and  was  more  rapid  than  in  controls.  The  effect 
was  more  marked  on  single  spores  than  on  spore 
masses  and  was  insignificant  in  open  containers  or 
with  Cu  or  Ag  discs  in  closed  ones.  The  distance 
of  the  metal  from  the  spores  was  less  important 
than  the  area  of  the  disc  and  the  vol.  of  the  container ; 
for  a  given  sized  disc  the  effect  increased  as  the  vol. 
of  container  decreased.  Other  fungi  were  less  affected. 
The  action  of  the  metal  is  ascribed  to  increasing 
accumulation  of  secondary  radiation  or  to  the  more 
complete  ionisation  of  the  atm.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  certain  metals  at  a  distance,  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  in  solution  on  development  of  T helavia 
basieola ,  Zopf,  and  on  that  of  other  fungi.  C. 
Sempio  (Riv.  pat.  veg.,  1934,  24,  413—491). — Pb, 
placed  1 — 2  mm.  from  a  hanging  drop  culture  of 
T.  basieola,  retards  or  prevents  germination  of 
conidia ;  mycelium  develops  abnormally  and  no 
conidia  are  formed.  Removal  of  Pb  at  or  before 
commencement  of  germination  permits  normal  growth. 
Cu  and  Al  show  similar  but  much  weaker  action; 
Pt,  Au,  and  Ag  do  not  affect  germination  but  slightly 
retard  growth  of  germ  tubes.  Cu,  Au,  or  Ag  filings 
in  contact  with  conidia  inhibit  growth,  much  metal 
passing  into  colloidal  solution ;  Au  and  Pt  have  little 
effect  and  Pb  is  slightly  depressive.  In  solution 
as  nitrates  in  the  presence  of  sugar  and  glycine  Cu, 
Al,  and  Pb  had  no  effect,  Au  and  Pt  showed  small 
action,  and  Ag  completely  inhibited  growth. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Fat  production  by  micro-organisms.  Fat 
formation  by  strains  of  Oidium  lactis  ( Oospora 
lactis).  H.  Fink,  G.  Haeseler,  and  M.  Schmidt 
(Z.  Spixitusind.,  1937,  60,  74,  76—77,  81—82).— 
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Ten  of  50  strains  of  0.  lactis  gave  considerable 
yields  of  fat.  Optimum  production  of  mycelium 
and  fat  by  two  strains,  examined  in  detail,  occurred 
with  4  and  0%  sugar  in  media  at  25 — 30°.  Under 
conditions  leading  to  the  greatest  mycelial  growth, 
the  yield  of  protein  was  lowest  and  that  of  fat  highest. 
The  fat  yield  exceeded  that  of  Endomyces  vemalis, 
Ludwig,  and  P.  javanicum  under  the  same  conditions 
of  culture.  Whey  proved  a  useful  nutrient  solution 
and  urea  and  (NHASO,,  good  sources  of  N. 

P.  W.  C. 

Fat  of  the  mould  Citromyces  sp.  K.  Taueel, 
H.  Thaler,  and  H.  Sghreyegg  (Fette  u.  Seifen, 
1937,  44,  34— 38).— The  fat  had  acid  val.  72-4, 
sap.  val.  170  0,  ester  val.  97-6,  Reichert-Meissl  val. 
0-8,  Polenskc  val.  0-8,  I  val.  (Hanus)  125-S.  It  con¬ 
tained  glycerol  4-9%,  unsaponiliable  matter  (contain¬ 
ing  ergosterol)  9-9%,  palmitic  5-8%,  stearic  10-0%, 
oleic  34-4%,  and  linoleic  acid  34-4%.  The  absence 
of  fat  acids  between  C6  and  C14  and  of  Me  ketones 
indicates  that  the  formation  of  the  ketones  from  acids 
of  medium  mol.  wt.  is  a  pathological  reaction. 

F.  C.  B.  M. 

Production  of  oxidoethylene-afl-dicarboxylic 
acid  by  mould.  K.  Sakaguohi,  T.  Inoue,  and  S. 
Tada  (Proc.  Imp.  Acad.  Tokyo,  1937,  13,  9 — 11). — 
The  acid  is  produced,  in  yields  of  10 — 20%  of  the 
sugar  utilised,  when  a  mould  ( ?  sp.)  is  grown  on  syn¬ 
thetic  medium  containing  glucose  as  sole  source  of  C. 

L.  D.  G. 

Structure  of  galactocarolose  produced  from 
glucose  by  Penicillium  Charlesii  (G.  Smith). — See 
A.,  II,  178. 

Crystalline  colouring  matters  of  Fusarimn 
culmorum. — See  A.,  II,  159. 

Determination  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  small 
amounts  of  plankton  (in  sea- water).  T.  von 
Brand  (Biol.  Bull.,  1935,  69,  221— 232).— The 
plankton  together  with  inorg.  hydroxides  are  separ¬ 
ated  from  sea-H20  by  pptn.  with  KOH,  redissolution 
in  H2S04,  and  repptn.  with  KOH.  N  is  determined  by 
the  method  of  Krogh  and  Keys  (A.,  1935,  185)  and 
C  by  a  modification  of  that  of  Krogh  and  Reliberg 
(A.,  1930,  1485).  10 — 100  x  10-s  g.  of  C  may  be 
determined  with  an  error  >3  X  10-s  g. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Nodule  bacteria  symbiosis  of  the  Leguminosse. 
A.  Ripfel  (Cliem.-Ztg.,  1937,  61,  229— 230).— A 
review.  R.  H.  M.  O. 

Production  of  dihydroxyacetone  by  the  action 
of  Acetobacter  suboxydans  on  glycerol.  L.  A. 
Underkofler  and  E.  I.  Fulmer  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 
1937,  59,  301— 302).— CO(CH2-OH)a  (I)  is  formed  in 
max.  yield  (about  90%)  when  A.  suboxydans  is  grown 
on  a  medium  containing  glycerol  (6),  veast  extract 
(<0-5),  and  KH„P04  (0-1— 0-3%)  at  pH  5-5—7.  (I) 
is  isolated  by  a  modification  of  Neuherg  and  Hof¬ 
mann’s  method  (A.,  1935,  12S2).  H.  B. 

Intermediate  metabolism  of  propionic  acid 
bacteria.  H.  G.  Wood,  R.  W.  Stone,  and  C.  H. 
Wernman  (Biockem.  J.,  1937,  31,  349—359). — The 
intermediate  nature  of  phosphoglyceric  acid  (isolated), 
AuCOjH,  AcCHO,  AcOH,  and  lactic  (I)  and  succinio 


acid  (II)  in  the  formation  of  EtCCbH  from  glucose  by 
Propionibacterium  was  investigated.  AcC02H  is  oxid¬ 
ised  to  AcOH  and  CO,  and  reduced  to  (I)  and  finally 
EtC02H.  (II)  is  formed  from  AcOH  and  is  converted 
into  EtC02H  and  C02.  An  unknown  fermentable 
compound  is  formed  from  C02.  F.  O.  H. 

Streptococcus  lactis  variants  not  fermenting 
glucose.  E.  S.  Yawger  and  J.  M.  Sherman  (J. 
Dairy  Sci.,  1937,  20,  83 — 86). — Four  cultures  of  8. 
lactis  agreed  in  all  respects  with  typical  strains  except 
in  their  inability  to  ferment  lactose.  One  strain  after 
10  months’  cultivation  in  milk  gradually  acquired  the 
ability  to  ferment  lactose.  W.  L.  D. 

Fermentative  variability  in  substances  of 
Streptococcus  crenioris  and  S.  lactis.  J.  M. 
Sherman  and  R.  V.  Hussong  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1937,  20, 
101 — 103). — Of  458  strains  isolated  from  a  pure 
culture  of  S.  crcmoris  which  did  not  ferment  maltose 
or  sucroso,  217  were  maltose  — ,  sucrose  — ,  229  were 
maltose +,  sucrose  — ,  and  11  were  maltose  — , 
sucrose -(-.  8.  lactis  (maltose  +»  sucrose  — )  was 
more  stable  since  only  1  out  of  757  strains  was 
maltose  +,  sucrose  -j-.  W.  L.  D. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  growth  and  toxin 
production  by  Clostridium  botulinum.  F.  W. 
Tanner  and  E.  W.  Oglesby  (Food  Res.,  1936,  1, 
481 — 494). — Data  obtained  with  7  strains  of  C. 
botulinum  type  A,  10  of  type  B,  1  of  type  C,  and  3 
untyped  strains,  5  strains  of  C.  putrificum,  7  of  C. 
sporogenes,  and  one  of  G.  ikermosaccharolyticum  are 
recorded.  Spores  require  a  higher  temp,  for  germin¬ 
ation  than  do  actively  growing  cells  for  growth.  Little 
growth  occurs  at  10°  and  none  at  5°.  Toxin  is  pro¬ 
duced  as  soon  as  a  heavy  turbidity  of  growth  is  present. 

E.  C.  S. 

Purification  of  botulinus  toxin.  H.  Sommer 
(Proc.  Soo.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  520—521).— 
The  toxin  is  pptd.  by  HC1  from  a  peptic  digest  medium 
without  dialysis  and  may  be  further  purified  by  dis¬ 
solution  in  NaOAc  buffer  and  re-pptn.  with  0-1IV- 
HC1.  The  toxicity  of  the  product  may  reach  2  x  10~7 
g.  per  kg.  mouse.  P.  G.  M. 

Reactions  of  staphylococci  of  the  food-poison¬ 
ing  types  in  gelatin.  B.  D.  Chinn  (Food  Res., 
1936, 1,  513 — 516). — The  food-poisoning  types  cannot 
be  differentiated  by  gelatin  liquefaction  (Stone’s 
medium)  from  those  isolated  from  infections.  Cul¬ 
turing  on  starch  agar  increases  the  proportion  of 
gelatin  liquefiers  of  both  types.  The  staphylococcus 
food-poisoning  factor  may  be  produced  by  some 
strains  isolated  from  pathological  lesions.  E.  C.  S. 

Identification  of  the  pigment  produced  by 
diphtheria  bacillus.  M.  Pai<5  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
204,  298 — 300;  cf.  Stone  and  Coulter,  A.,  1932, 
969;  Ottensooser  et  al..  A.,  1935,  7S7). — Absorption 
spectra  show  that  diphtheria  toxin  broth  contains 
coprohjemochromogen  (the  base  probably  being  a 
purine).  An  EtaO  extract  contains  the  Fe  complex 
of  coproporphyrin.  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  sulphur  on  development  of  tubercle 
bacilli  and  on  experimental  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis.  A.  Cestari  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1936, 
62,  204 — 226). — Aq.  suspensions  of  S  affect  neither 
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the  development  nor  virulence  of  cultures  of  human  or 
bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  nor,  when  injected 
intratracheally,  the  course  of  the  disease  in  guinea- 
pigs.  F.  0.  H. 

Infection  by  and  resistance  to  the  Preisz- 
Mocard  bacillus.  IV.  The  toxin,  the  pyogenic 
action,  and  the  lipin  content  of  the  bacillus. 

L.  B.  Bull  and  C.  G.  Dickinson  (Austral.  Vet.  J., 
1935,  11, 126—138). — Prep,  of  the  toxin  is  described. 
Addition  of  reducing  agents  (notably  NaHS03) 
increased  the  stability  of  the  prep.  Treatment  of  the 
toxic  broth  filtrate  with  0-4%  of  colloidal  Fe  com¬ 
pletely  pptd.  the  toxin.  K  alum  caused  no  pptn. 
The  organism  probably  contains  no  chitin.  Lipin 
extracted  by  org.  solvents  amounted  to  15-9%  of  the 
dry  wt.,  and  a  further  15-5%  was  obtained  after 
alkaline  hydrolysis  of  the  residue.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Biological  properties  of  toxins  produced  by 
the  Shiga  and  Flexner  bacilli.  A.  Boivin  and  L. 
Mesrobeanu  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  302 — 304; 
cf.  A,,  1936,  1423). — Filtrates  from  broth  on  which 
“  smooth  ”  Shiga  bacilli  have  been  cultivated  at  pa 
8  give  a  ppt.  with  CC13*C02H  at  pK  3-5,  which  redis¬ 
solves  in  aq.  Na2C03  and  contains  tho  neurotropic 
principle  (I),  but  none  of  the  enterotropic  principle 
(II).  (I)  is  destroyed  at  100°,  is  inactivated  by  tryp¬ 

sin,  and  flocculates  with  antidysenteric  scrum,  but 
not  with  “  smooth  ”  Shiga  antigen.  The  “  rough  ” 
form  of  Shiga  bacilli  yields  (I)  but  not  (II),  whilst 
the  “  smooth  ”  form  of  Flexner  bacilli  yields  (II) 
but  not  (I).  The  dysenteric  bacilli  also  contain 
other  thermolabile  toxic  principles.  F.  A.  A. 

Serologically  inactive  polysaccharide  from 
mucoid  strains  of  group  A  haemolytic  strepto¬ 
coccus.  F.  E.  Kendall,  M.  Heidelberger,  and 

M.  H . Dawson  (J.  Biol.  Clicin.,  1937,  118,  61 . 69) . 

Group  A  (human  pathogenic)  haemolytic  streptococci 
produce  in  the  mucoid  phase  a  serologically  inactive 
polysaccharide  (I)  similar  to  that  from  the  so-called 
“  smooth  ”  (“  mucoid  ”)  phase  of  pneumococci. 
Analytical  data  indicate  (I)  to  consist  of  V-acetyl- 
glucosamine  and  glycuronic  acid  (1  : 1  mol.). 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Specific  and  non-specific  cell  polysaccharides 
of  a  human  strain  (H-37)  of  tubercle  bacillus. 
M.  Heidelberger  and  A.  E.  O.  Menzel  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  118,  79—100). — Fractionation  of  the 
polysaccharides  (I)  indicates  the  presence  of  sero¬ 
logically  active  and  inactive  (I)  forms,  two  of  which 
are  characterised,  one  by  its  high  positive  [«],  low 
pentose  content,  and  presence  of  combined  Mg 
palmitate,  and  the  other  by  its  low  positive  [a]  and 
relatively  high  pentose  content.  The  fractions  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  d-arabinose  and  d-mannose  units. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Viantigen  of  B.  typhosus.  G.  Buonomini  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  699 — 702). — The 
existence  and  characteristics  of  a  viantigen  (cf.  Felix 
et  al,  A.,  1935,  1420)  in  some  virulent  strains  of  B. 
typhosus  are  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Ultra-violet  absorption  spectrum  of  crystalline 
tobacco  mosaic  virus  protein.  G.  I.  Lavin  and 
W.  M.  Stanley  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  269 — 


274). — The  ultra-violet  absorption  spectrum  of  this 
protein  consists  of  a  broad  band  (max.  at  X  2650  A.) 
made  up  of  a  no.  of  narrower  bands,  as  yet  incom¬ 
pletely  resolved,  and  agrees  with  the  destruction 
spectrum  of  the  virus.  The  band  attributed  to  tyro¬ 
sine  appears  shifted  towards  the  shorter  XX. 

F.  A.  A. 

Purification  of  suspensions  of  the  virus  of 
vaccinia  by  carbon  dioxide.  C.  A.  Behrens  and 
F.  A.  Nielsen  (Proc.  Indiana  Acad.  Sci.,  1934,  44, 
100 — 117).— The  method  is  based  on  the  isoelectric 
pptn.  of  suspended  tissue  by  COa.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relative  in  vitro  activity  of  certain  antiseptics 
in  aqueous  solution.  R.  N.  Nye  (J.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1937, 108,  280 — 287). — A  variety  of  antiseptics 
containing  I,  Cl,  Hg,  hexylresorcinol,  listcrine,  etc. 
were  tested  simultaneously  for  bactericidal  activity 
(both  alone  and  in  presence  of  50%  horse  serum), 
diffusibility,  and  toxicity.  An  aq.  solution  of  I  is 
considered  to  possess  more  of  the  desirable  properties 
of  an  antiseptic  for  use  in  wounds  than  any  other 
solution  tested.  P.  W.  C. 

Antiseptic  power  of  mixtures  of  benzyldi- 
methylalkylammonium  chlorides.  C.  G.  Dunn 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  427^129).— 
Gram-positive  and  -negative  pathogenic  organisms 
are  readily  destroyed  in  10  min.  at  37°  by  the  mixtures 
(alkyl  —  radicals  of  the  fatty  acids  of  coconut  oil) 
at  dilutions  of  1  :  35,000 — 1  :  90,000.  The  efficiency 
of  the  mixture  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  large 
conens.  of  org.  matter  and  its  germicidal  power  is 
not  affected  by  freezing  or  heating  at  >50°  for  18  days. 

W.  McC. 

Effect  of  p-aminobenzenesulphonamide  on 
organisms  in  vitro.  S.  M.  Rosenthal  (U.S.  Publ. 
Health  Rep.,  1937,  52,  192 — 196). — The  compound  in 
high  dilutions  is  bacteriostatic  and  bactericidal  to 
pneumococci  but  has  no  effect  on  tho  growth  of 
streptococci.  W.  L.  D. 

Action  of  phenolic  substances  on  bacteria. 
Influence  of  chemical  constitution.  Salicylic 
acid  and  alcohol,  salicylaldehyde,  and  their 
mono-  and  di-halogeno-derivatives.  P.  D  blar¬ 
ney  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  254 — 266). — 
Methods  for  the  determination  of  “  antigene  tic  ” 
(bacteriostatic)  and  “  antibiotic  ”  (bactericidal)  activi¬ 
ties  of  phenolic  substances  are  discussed. 

F.  0.  H. 

Bacteriostatic  action  of  dyes  with  Gram¬ 
positive  cocci.  J.  E.  Fuller  and  M.  Rugosa  (Ann. 
Rept.  Mass.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  [1934],  Bull.,  1935, 
No.  315,  22). — Basic  fuchsin  showed  the  greatest 
bacteriostatic  effect  on  staphylococci,  haemolytic 
and  non-haemolytic  streptococci,  sarcinse,  and  micro¬ 
cocci  followed,  in  order,  by  crystal-violet  and  gentian- 
violet.  Acid  fuchsin  had  little  action.  High  acid 
production  by  bacteria  is  associated  with  resistance 
to  dyes.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Subconjunctival  iron  deposits  after  adrenaline 
injections.  T.  Gunderson  (Amer.  J.  Ophthalmol., 
1934,  17,  807 — 808). — The  black  deposits  remaining 
at  the  site  of  adrenaline  injections  consist  of  complex 
Fe  salts, .  derived  from  dissolution  of  Fe  from  the 
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hypodermic  needle  by  the  aq.  adrenaline  hydro¬ 
chloride  {pu  5-6).  Ch.  Abs.  (e) 

Chemical  determination  of  adrenaline.  J. 
Devine  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  545 — 550). — The 
error  in  excess  in  the  Folin  determination  of  adrenaline 

(I)  in  adrenal  extracts  as  compared  with  the  oxidation 
method  and  the  pressor  assay  is  due  to  the  ascorbic 

(II)  and  uric  acid  contents,  chiefly  (II).  Error  in  the 
reverse  direction  is  due  probably  to  low  pn.  The 
validity  of  the  correction  is  limited  by  the  sensitivity 
of  the  reagent  to  partly  oxidised  (II).  Apart  from  the 
unidentified  pyrocatechol  compound  present,  no  (I)- 
precursor  was  detected  in  the  gland.  P.  W.  C. 

Adrenaline  and  adrenochrome. — See  A.,  II, 
207. 

Active  crystalline  substance,  corticosterone, 
from  adrenal  cortex.  T.  Reichstein,  E.  Laqueur, 

I.  E.  Uyldert,  P.  de  Fremery,  and  R.  W.  Spanhoff 

(Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1936,  39, 
1218 — 1220). — A  detailed  account  of  work  already 
noted  (A.,  II,  105).  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin- C  and  the  adrenal  cortical  hormone. 

J.  L.  Svirbely  and  E.  C.  Kendall  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936,  116,  187 — 193). — Adrenalectomised  dogs  given 
a  diet  free  from  vitamin- C  and  a  const,  amount  of 
cortin  (I)  develop  no  scurvy  and  show  no  changes  of 
N  metabolism  unless  the  dose  of  (I)  is  varied.  (I) 
neither  prevents  nor  delays  scurvy  in  guinea-pigs, 
ascorbic  acid  being  the  main  factor  in  this  respect. 

R.  N.  C. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  in  adrenalectomised 
animals.  M.  V.  Buell,  I.  A.  Anderson,  and  M.  B. 
Strauss  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  274 — 281). — 
Adrenalectomy  in  rats  reduces  the  rate  of  absorption 
of  fi- lactic  acid  (I)  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 
Oral  administration  of  salt  mixture  does  not  affect  the 
lowered  rate  of  absorption.  Blood-sugar  and  liver- 
glycogen  are  low  in  adrenalectomised  rats,  whether  or 
not  they  are  protected  by  salt  mixture  or  C  adsorbate. 
The  errors  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  resulting  from 
adrenalectomy  do  not  per  se  necessarily  cause  the  rapid 
death  of  the  animal  protected  by  salt  from  excessive 
loss  of  H20  and  electrolytes.  R.  N.  C. 

Intact  and  adrenalectomised  dogs  subjected 
to  sodium  and  chloride  depletion  by  intra- 
peritoneal  injections  of  glucose.  W.  W.  Swingle, 
W.  M.  Parkins,  and  A.  R.  Taylor  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936,  116,  430—437).  R.  N.  C. 

Relation  of  serum-sodium  and  -chloride  levels 
to  alterations  of  body-water  in  the  intact  and 
adrenalectomised  dog,  and  the  effect  of  adrenal 
cortical  hormone  on  fluid  distribution.  W.  W. 
Swingle,  W.  M.  Parkins,  A.  R.  Taylor,  and  H.  W. 
Hays  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  43S-445).— 
Intact  and  adrenalectomised  animals  receiving  cortical 
hormone  (I)  can  be  maintained  in  normal  health  when 
serum-Na  and  -Cl  have  been  depleted.  (I)  prevents 
symptoms  of  collapse  in  adrenalectomised  animals  by 
shifting  tissue-fluids  to  the  extracellular  spaces  and 
blood-stream,  despite  the  low  Na  and  Cl.  (I)  does  not 
affect  Na  and  Cl  in  the  fasting  state  or  on  a  salt-free 
diet.  Urinary  excretion  of  H20,  Na,  and  Cl  is  low  in 
adrenal  insufficiency.  In  the  intact  animal,  the  glands 


elaborate  sufficient  (I)  to  restore  the  fluid  distribution 

to  normal  without  affecting  Na  or  Cl ;  supplementary 
injections  of  (I)  reduce  blood-urea-N  to  normal. 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  cortical  extract  on  glucose  tolerance 
of  adrenalectomised  and  hypophysectomised 
rats.  H.  A.  Ball,  L.  T.  Samuels,  and  H.  F.  Schott 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  633—634).— 
The  decreased  ability  of  hypophysectomised  rats  to 
remove  sugar  from  the  blood  is  unaffected  by  cortical 
extract,  whilst  that  of  adrenalectomisedrats disappears. 

P.  G.  M. 

Preparation  and  assay  of  adrenocorticotropic 
hormone.  H.  D.  Moon  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  35,  649 — 652). — The  hormone  is  prepared  as 
described  by  Lyons  (following  abstract).  A  rat  unit 
is  defined  as  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  a  50% 
increase  in  wt.  of  the  adrenals  of  21-day  old  male  rats 
when  administered  in  3  daily  doses,  and  is  usually 
about  20  mg.  The  hormone  contains  no  significant 
amounts  of  growth  hormone.  P.  G.  M. 

Preparation  and  assay  of  mammotropic  hor¬ 
mone.  W.  R.  Lyons  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  35,  645 — 648). — The  hormone  is  extracted  from 
sheep  pituitaries  with  85%  COMe2  containing  2-5 
vol.-%  of  HC1  and  pptd.  from  the  clear  extract  with 
an  equal  vol.  of  COMe2.  It  is  purified  by  fractional 
pptn.  from  COMe2-NH3  and  dissolved  in  HsO  contain¬ 
ing  sufficient  NaOH  to  give  a  clear  solutiom  The  ppt. 
produced  by  adjustment  to  pn  6-5  is  discarded  (adreno¬ 
corticotropic  fraction),  and  the  mammotropic  hormone 
is  frozen  out  at  pn  5-5  and  assayed  by  the  local  intra- 
dermal  “  squab  test.”  P.  G.  M. 

Comparison  of  methods  of  extraction  of  the 
lactogenic  hormone.  A.  J.  Bergman  and  C.  W. 
Turner  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  247— 251).— For 
obtaining  the  lactogenic  hormone  from  sheep  anterior 
pituitary  powder,  extraction  with  60—70%  EtOH  at 
pn  9 — 10  is  the  most  efficient  of  the  four  methods 
tested.  F.  A.  A. 

Production  of  milk  secretion  in  female  and 
male  dogs  by  anterior  pituitary  extract.  B.  A. 
Houssay  (Rev.  Soc.  argentina  biol.,  1935,  11,  240— 
249). — Injection  of  the  extract  produced  lactation  in 
adult  females  which  had  never  been  pregnant  and  in 
those  which  had  beefi  castrated,  hypophysectomised, 
and/or  thyroideetomised  or  in  which  the  splanchnic 
nerve  had  been  cut,  but  not  in  young  females.  In 
male  dogs  in  which  the  mamma)  were  hypertrophied 
by  prolonged  administration  of  folliculin  the  extract 
induced  lactation  in  whole  or  castrated  animals. 

Cn.  Abs.  {p) 

Pancreas-stimulating  hormone  of  the  pituitary 
anterior  lobe.  A.  W.  Elmer,  B.  Giedosz,  and  M. 
Scheps  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  823 — 826). 
— No  evidence  was  obtained  for  the  presence  of  a 
pancreas-stimulating  hormone  of  the  pituitary  an¬ 
terior  lobe  which  increases  the  secretion  of  insulin. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  hypophysectomy  on  pregnancy  and 
lactation  in  dogs.  B.  A.  Houssay  (Rev.  Soc. 
argentina  biol.,  1935,  11,  196 — 201). — Total  hypo¬ 
physectomy  produces  abortion  without  lactic  secre¬ 
tion,  or,  if  performed  after  normal  parturition,  it 
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rapidly  decreases  milk  flow.  The  anterior  lobe  is 
necessary  for  lactic  secretion.  Extirpation  of  the 
posterior  lobe  does  not  alfect  pregnancy,  parturition, 
or  lactation.  On.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  pituitrin  on  the  composition  of 
skeletal  muscle.  S.  Os  AD a  (Folia  Endocrinol. 

Japon.,  1935, 11,  23). — Injection  of  pituitrin  increased 
the  lactic  acid  and  decreased  the  glycogen  and  lact- 
acidogen  contents  of  the  muscle,  the  N  constituents 
remaining  unchanged.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Augmentary  factor  in  animal  sera  after  in¬ 
jections  of  pituitary  extract.  K.  W.  Thompson 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  640—644).— 
Injection  of  a  gonadotropic  extract  of  sheep  pituitary 
induced  the  formation  of  a  factor  in  the  sera  of  horses 
and  dogs  which  augmented  threefold  the  activity 
of  the  extract  in  immature  rats.  The  factor  was  pres¬ 
ent  only  in  the  pseudoglobulin  fraction  of  the  sera. 

P.  G.  M. 

Antigenic  function  of  hormone  preparations. 
I.  Gonadotropic  hormone  of  the  anterior 
pituitary  (prehormone).  F.  Eiohbaum  and  V. 
Kindermann  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1935,  86,  284 — 299; 
Chem.  Zcntr.,  1936,  i,  3163). — By  immunising  rab¬ 
bits  with  the  prehormone  from  pregnancy  urine, 
a  sp.  antibody  is  produced  which  is  active  not  towards 
the  hormone  itself  but  towards  the  associated  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  hormone  in  urine  (urine  antigen). 

A.  G.  P. 

Attempts  to  produce  antigonadotropic  sub¬ 
stance  by  the  use  of  serum  or  blood  extract. 
G.  Chen  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  329—333).— 
It  is  doubtful  whether  antigonadotropic  effects  can 
be  produced  by  antisera  but  the  gonadotropic  effect 
of  pituitary  extract  is  reduced  by  injection  of  normal 
serum.  H.  G.  R. 

Gonadotropic  hormone  in  the  blood  and  urine 
of  early  pregnancy.  Normal  occurrence  of 
transient  extremely  high  levels.  H.  M.  Evans, 
C.  L.  Kohls,  and  D.  H.  Wonder  (J.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1937,108,287. — -289). — Charts  show  the  amount 
of  gonadotropic  hormone  excreted  in  the  urine  through¬ 
out  6  normal  pregnancies.  Peak  vals.  occur  1  month 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  expected  but  missed 
menstruation.  P.  W.  C. 

Female  sex  hormones.  L.  Fraenkel  (Chinese 
Med.  J.,  1937,  51,  325— 340).— A  lecture. 

Dependence  of  cestrone  production  during 
pregnancy  on  the  sex  of  the  foetus  and  size  of 
the  placenta.  L.  Gram  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289, 
397 — 405). — In  women  during  the  last  two  months 
of  pregnancy  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  urinary  oestrone  (I)  excretion  and  the  sex  of 
the  foetus.  With  female  foetuses,  the  amount  of  (I) 
excreted  is  slightly  >  that  excreted  with  male 
fetuses  although  the  placentas  [which  contain  approx, 
the  same  concn.  of  (I)  with  both  sexes]  are  smaller 
with  the  females  than  with  the  males.  W.  McC. 

Optimal  dosage  of  oestrogens.  Experimental 
and  clinical  evaluation.  C.  Mazer  and  S.  L. 
Israel  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,108, 163— 169).— 
The  rate  of  absorption  and  excretion  of  mstrogen 
following  hypodermic  or  oral  administration  of  oily 


solutions  of  oestradiol  benzoate  (I),  ocstradiol,  thcelin 
(II),  and  theelol  to  ovariectomised  women  for  1 — 10 
days  is  investigated.  A  single  dose  of  1000  rat  units 
of  (I)  or  (II)  maintain  the  normal  level  of  oestrogen 
in  the  blood  for  4  days.  With  larger  closes  (5000 — 
10,000  units)  the  normal  premenstrual  level  is  attained 
on  the  4th — 5th  day.  The  degree  of  absorption  as 
reflected  in  the  blood  and  urine  levels  varies  consider¬ 
ably  with  the  product  and  the  amount  administered, 
hypodermic  administration  being  only  twice  as  effect¬ 
ive  as  the  oral  route.  P.  W.  C. 

Report  of  the  2nd  Conference  on  the  standard¬ 
isation  of  the  sexual  hormone.  Anon.  (Bull, 
trimestr.  Organisat.  Hyg.,  1935,  4,  631 — 643;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2962). — Physical  and  biological  stand¬ 
ards  are  established  for  the  monobenzoate  of  cestra- 
diol,  androsterone,  and  progesterone.  A.  G.  P. 

Occurrence  of  lolliculin  in  the  male  organism. 
B.  Frattini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
853 — 855). — The  presence  of  folliculin  in  stallion’s 
urine  is  confirmed  by  the  action  of  preps,  from  the 
urine  on  the  uterus  and  pituitary  gland  of  ovariect¬ 
omised  rats.  F.  O.  H. 

Sexual  hormones.  XX,  XXI. — See  A.,  II,  199. 

Biochemical  transformation  of  A'-androstene- 
dione  into  A4-testosterone. — Sec  A.,  II,  199. 

Effect  of  A4-androstenedione  and  A5-andro- 
stenediol  on  castrated  and  ovariectomised  rats. 
V.  Korenchevsky,  M.  Dennison,  and  M.  Eldridoe 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  4G7 — 474). — Both  A4-andro- 
stenedione  (I)  and  A5-androstenediol  (II)  restore  the 
wt.,  size,  and  histological  structure  of  rat  organs 
atrophied  after  gonadectomy  towards  but  not  up  to 
normal  and  raise  the  wt.  and  size  of  both  male  and 
female  preputial  glands  to  normal  or  >  normal. 
In  the  doses  used,  (I)  shows  a  co-operative  activity 
with  oestrone  (III)  on  the  female  organs  only,  whilst 
(II)  shows  no  co-operative  activity  with  (III)  on  the 
male  or  female  organs  but  opposes  the  action  of  (III) 
on  some  female  sexual  organs.  There  is  co-operative 
activity  on  the  male  sexual  glands  between  (I)  and 
testosterone.  Both  (I)  and  (II)  cause  a  decrease  in 
wt.  of  adrenals  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  involution 
of  the  thymus  in  both  castrated  and  ovariectomised 
rats  [except  that  in  males  the  effect  of  (II)  on  the 
thymus  is  indefinite].  Addition  of  (III)  seems  to 
depress  the  action  on  the  adrenals.  The  effect  of 
(I)  and  (II)  on  other  organs,  fat  deposition,  and  gain 
in  body-wt.  is  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Prolonged  treatment  of  castrated  and  ovari¬ 
ectomised  rats  with  testosterone  propionate. 
V.  Korenchevsky,  M.  Dennison,  and  M.  Eldridoe 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  475—485). — Testosterone 
propionate  (I)  injected  into  castrated  male  rats 
causes  complete  recovery  to  normal  wt.  of  the 
atrophied  sexual  organs,  a  decrease  in  wt.  of  the 
“  castration  ”  adrenals  and  thymus,  a  slight  increase 
in  the  wt.  of  kidneys  and  liver,  an  improvement  with 
small  doses  in  gain  in  body-wt.,  and  a  lasting  decrease 
with  large  doses.  The  activity  of  (I)  is  that  of 
testosterone  (II)  and  the  changes  are  to  some  extent 
(sexual  organs)  or  completely  (adrenals)  maintained 
9  days  after  the  last  injection.  All  the  male  hormones 
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used  stimulate  the  development  of  atrophied  female 

sexual  glands  but  (I)  is  more  active  even  than  oestrone 
(III)  in  the  doses  used.  (I)  increases  the  wt.  of  the 
uterus  nearly  to  normal  when  injected  alone  and  to 
normal  in  combination  with  (III),  produces  abnormally 
large  vagina  and  female  preputial  glands,  decreases 
the  wt.  of  the  adrenals,  greatly  increases  the  rate  of 
involution  of  the  thymus,  and  decreases  fat  deposition 
and  gain  in  body-wt.  The  histological  changes  in 
uterus  and  vagina  are  similar  to  those  with  andro- 
stanediol  or  with  (II).  P.  W.  C. 

Capon  comb  growth-promoting  substances 
(“male  hormones  ")  in  human  urine  of  males 
and  females  of  varying  ages.  E.  Dingemanse, 
H.  Bokchakdt,  and  E.  Laqgegr  (Biochem.  J,, 
1937,  31,  500 — 507), — H,0-sol.  forms  (esters)  of 
male  hormone  exist  in  all  the  urines  examined; 
they  cause  no  growth  of  the  capon  comb  but  can  be 
hydrolysed  with  acid  or  by  heating  under  pressure, 
but  not  with  alkali  or  by  keeping  at  room  temp.,  in 
which  respect  they  differ  from  oestrogenic  substances. 
The  urine  of  men  up  to  40  years  usually  contains 
40 — 50  units  per  litre  (women  30 — 60  units  per  litre). 
Before  puberty  boys  excrete  about  15  units  per  litre 
(girls  5  units  per  litre).  An  increase  of  “male  hor¬ 
mone  ”  excretion  occurs  during  the  post-menstrual 
period .  It  is  unlikely  that  the  hormone  excreted  has  its 
origin  in  the  food.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  endocrine  glands  on  composition  of 
skeletal  muscle.  IV.  Effect  of  the  testis.  V. 
Effect  of  the  ovary.  G.  Osada  (Folia  Endocrinol. 
Japon.,  1935, 11,  21—22, 22—23 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  42).— 
IV.  Oral  administration  of  testis  powder  increased 
the  residual  N,  NH3,  urea,  creatine  (I),  NH2-  and 
lactic  (II)  acids  in  the  muscle,  decreased  glycogen 

(III)  and  lactacidogen  (IV),  but  did  not  affect  the 
creatinine  content.  Castration  decreased  (II)  and 
increased  (III)  and  (IV),  the  N  and  creatinine  (V) 
fractions  being  unchanged. 

V.  Oral  administration  of  interstitial  tissue  powder 
increased  the  (I)  and  (II)  contents  and  all  1ST  fractions 
in  the  muscle  and  decreased  (III)  and  (IV).  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  corpus  luteum  powder  decreased 
(I),  (II),  urea,  and  residual  N  and  increased  (III)  and 

(IV) .  Oophorectomy  acted  similarly  except  that 
residual  N  and  urea  were  unchanged.  Neither 
treatment  affected  the  (V)  content. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Insulin  hypoglycaemia.  I.  Action  of  sulphur. 
II.  Hyperinsulinasmia  in  pigeons.  C.  Forti 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  915—916, 
916—917). — I.  The  fall  in  blood-sugar  due  to  in¬ 
jection  of  insulin  (I)  into  rabbits  rendered  febrile  by 
subcutaneous  injection  of  suspensions  of  S  has  a 
rapidity  and  intensity  <  normal. 

II.  The  injection  of  blood  (1-5  c.c.)  from  a  pigeon 
that  had  received,  1-5  hr.  previously,  24-6  units  of 
(I)  per  100  g.  body-wt.  into  a  rabbit  had  no  effect 
on  the  blood-sugar  of  the  latter.  With  pigeons 
receiving  95-2  units  of  (I)  per  100  g.,  the  blood  after 
7 — 35  min.  produced  a  slight  hypoglvesemia  (fall  of 
0-01S — 0-020%)  in  rabbits.  ”  F.  O.  H. 

Site  and  mechanism  of  the  antiketogenic 
action  of  insulin.  I.  A.  Mersky  (Araer.  J.  Physiol., 


1936,  116,  322 — 326). — Simultaneous  administration 
to  rabbits  of  insulin  (I)  with  neutralised  alkaline 
extract  of  the  anterior  pituitary  (II)  inhibits  the 
ketogenic  action  of  (II) ;  preliminary  administration 
of  ergotamine  (III)  has  the  same  effect.  Since  (II) 
is  effective  only  in  presence  of  the  liver,  it  is  probable 
that  (I)  and  (III)  exert  their  antiketogenic  effects  on 
the  liver.  The  action  of  (I)  and  (III)  is  possibly  due 
to  their  antiglycogenolytic  function.  R.  N.  C. 

Injury  to  heart  muscle  by  insulin.  E.  Schox- 
bruxner  (Med.  Klin.,  1935,  31,  1571—1572;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3165 — 3166). — In  certain  cases  of 
hyperglycsemia  insulin  injured  the  heart  muscle 
without  producing  very  great  diminution  of  blood- 
sugar.  A.  G.  P. 

Dietetic  factor  determining  glucose  tolerance 
and  sensitivity  to  insulin  in  healthy  men.  H.  P. 
Himsworth  (Clin.  Sci.,  1935,  2,  No.  1,  67—94).— 
The  area  above  the  resting  blood-sugar  level  or  below 
the  insulin  depression  curve  is  const,  provided  the 
diet  is  unchanged.  Improvement  in  glucose  (I) 
tolerance  following  transition  from  low- carbohydrate, 
high-fat  to  high-carbohydrate,  low-fat  diets  is  due 
solely  to  the  carbohydrate.  Changes  in  (I)  tolerance 
may  be  explained  by  changes  in  pancreatic  insulin 
secretion,  sensitivity  increasing  with  the  carbohydrate 
intake.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Physical  and  physiological  properties  of  the 
system  insulin-tannic  acid.  F.  Bischoff  (Amc-r. 
J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  239— 244).— Insulin  (I)  is 
pptd.  by  tannic  acid  (II)  on  both  sides  of  the  iso¬ 
electric  point,  and  the  pa  of  solution  becomes  approx. 
7-0 ;  in  low  concns.  of  electrolytes  a  colloidal  solution 
forms,  which  is  broken  by  NaCl.  (I)  administered 
parenterally  in  combination  with  (II)  prolongs 
resorption,  increasing  the  physiological  effect. 

R.  N.  C. 

Cutaneous  absorption  of  insulin.  M.  Bruger 
and  J.  Flexher  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35, 429 — 432). — In  rabbits  insulin  is  absorbed  through 
recently  abraded  but  not  through  intact  skin. 

W.  McC. 

Cystine  content  of  insulin.  G.  L.  Miller  and 
V.  du  Vigneaud  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  101 — 
110). — The  S  content  of  dry  ash-free  ervst.  insulin  (I) 
is  3-34:};0-03%  and  the  cystine  (II)  content,  deter¬ 
mined  after  hydrolysis  with  50%  HCO,H  containing 
20%  of  HC1,  is  12-5-4-0-4%.  Hence  all  but  a  trace  of 
the  S  is  present  as  (II).  Perfectly  dry  (I)  is  very 
hygroscopic  and  is  freed  from  H.,0  only’’  with  difficulty. 

W.  McC. 

Distribution  of  sulphur  in  crystalline  insulin. 
B.  Kassell  and  E.  Brand  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1936,  35,  444 — 445).— In  insulin  yielding  11% 
of  cystine  (I)  and  0-7%  of  methionine  (II)  on  hydro¬ 
lysis,  94%  of  the  S  is  present  in  (I)  and  5%  in  (11). 

W.  McC. 

Retarded  and  prolonged  action  of  insulin 
precipitated  by  safranine.  H.  R.  Jacobs  and 
H.  T.  Ricketts  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  473 — 477). — The  suspension  obtained  by  pptg. 
insulin  at  p&  7-2  in  presence  of  safranine  O  resembles 
but  is  somewhat  less  effective  than  protamine-insulin 
in  causing  hypoglycaemia  of  gradual  onset  and  ex- 
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tended  duration.  With  both  materials  the  redissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  suspended  material  lowers  its  efficiency. 

W.  McC. 

Influence  of  oestrus,  pregnancy,  and  lactation 
on  the  development  of  tetany  and  on  the  blood- 
calcium  in  dogs  with  hypoparathyroidism.  F. 
Mathieu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
855 — 858). — In  oestrus,  the  latent  tetany  develops 
and  the  blood-Ca  decreases  to  a  level  which  becomes 
const,  some  months  after  the  operation.  Tetany  and 
decreased  blood-Ca  were  present  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy  and  in  the  early  stages  of  lactation,  relieved 
to  some  extent  in  the  latter  case  by  a  diet  rich  in  milk. 

H.  G.  R. 

Calcium  and  phosphorus  content  of  the  milk 
of  dogs  suffering  from  hypoparathyroidism.  F. 
Mathieu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
859 — 861). — Ca  and  P  in  the  milk  are  decreased  in 

latent  tetany.  If  a  milk  diet  is  substituted  by  a  flesh 
diet,  the  Ca  decreases  sharply  and  then  rises  slightly 
whilst  the  P  is  not  affected,  these  variations  not  being 
observed  in  normal  dogs.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  administration  of  parathyroid  extract 
on  serum-calcium  level  in  the  nephrectomised 
rat.  W.  R.  Tweedy  and  E.  W,  McNamara  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  414— 416).— In 
immature  and  mature  rats  nephrectomy  causes  a 
slight  decrease  in  serum-Ca,  which  is  only  slightly 
increased  by  subsequent  injection  of  large  doses  of 
parathyroid  extract.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  thyroxine  on  the  rate  of  oxidation  of 
alcohol  in  the  dog.  J.  Benedict  and  K.  Mezey 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  432-135),— In  dogs  on  a 
diet  of  300  g.  of  meat  +  100  g.  of  bread,  the  rate  of 
oxidation  of  EtOH  given  orally  in  doses  of  0-5  g.  per 
kg.  exhibits  wide  variations.  The  rate  is  not  affected 
by  daily  subcutaneously  injecting  1  or  4  mg.  of 
thyroxine.  W.  McC. 

Action  of  thyroxine  and  similar  substances 
on  the  development  of  sea-urchin  larvse.  M.  R. 
Zerling  (Bull.  inst.  oceanograph,,  1935,  No.  678, 
10  pp.). — Thyroxine  (1  in  50,000 — 800,000)  retards 
growth  and  differentiation  in  the  larva)  after  the  first 
mitotic  division.  Chemically  related  substances  are 
without  effect.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relation  between  the  thyroid  and  the  dien¬ 
cephalic  gland.  E.  Scharrer  and  R.  Gaupp  (Klin. 
Woch.,  1935,  1651—1652;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
2964). — It  is  premature  to  associate  production  of  the 
thyrotropic  hormone  with  the  diencephalic  gland.  In 
amphibia  the  gland  contains  the  hormone. 

A.  G.  P. 

Non-specificity  of  thyrotropic  antihormone. 

K.  W.  Thompson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 

35,  637— 640).— Injections  of  a  sheep  pituitary  extract 
into  a  bitch  produced  an  antihormone  which  in¬ 
activated  in  guinea-pigs  a  thyrotropic  hormone  prep, 
from  sheep  and  ox  pituitaries  and  human  urine  of 
myxoedema.  P-  G.  M. 

Active  agents  in  nature.  R.  Kuhn  (Naturwiss., 
1937,  25,  225— 231).— A  lecture. 

Cutaneous  absorption  of  vitamins,  particularly 
from  vitamin-containing  skin  creams.  SI. 


Schieblich  (Fette  u.  Seifen,  1937,  44,  64 — 67). — A 
review.  F.  C.  B.  M. 

Fat-soluble  vitamins.  I.  Nature  and  im¬ 
portance  of  vitamins.  W.  Halden  (Fette  u. 
Seifen,  1937,  44,  62— 64).— A  review.  F.  C.  B.  M. 

Formation  of  gallstone.  I.  Influence  of  fat- 
soluble  vitamins,  especially  vitamin-A  (cod-liver 
oil  and  ‘ 1  biostearin  ' ' ) ,  on  amounts  of  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  in  blood.  T. 
Maruno  (Japan.  J.  Gastroenterol.,  1935,  7,  120 — 
124). — In  rabbits  fed  with  cod-liver  oil  or  olive  oil 
and  injected  with  biostearin,  serum-Ca  and  -Na 
decreased,  whereas  -Mg  and  -K  increased.  Changes 
are  ascribed  to  excess  of  vitamin- A.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Lipin-soluble  factors  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  Drosophila  mclanoqaster ,  Meig.  M.  Laeon 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  798—800).— 
Drosophila  grows  normally  on  a  medium  devoid  of 
the  fat-sol.  vitamins.  H.  G.  R. 

Water-soluble  factors  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  Drosophila  melanogastcr ,  Meig.  M.  Lafo n 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,  1937,  124,  800—803).— 
Drosophila  requires  a  factor  (not  present  in  hen’s  eggs) 
for  normal  growth  but  does  not  need  the  vitamins, 
whilst  Lucilia  sericala  requires  several  of  the  HaO- 
sol.  factors.  H.  G.  R. 

Biochemistry  of  vitamin-/! .  State  of  com¬ 
bination  in  liver  oils.  L.  Reti  (Rev.  Soc.  Argen¬ 
tina  biol.,  1935,  11,  283 — 290). — In  livers  of  fish, 
chicken,  and  mammals  -A  was  combined  with  fatty 
acids.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Distribution  of  vitamin-A  in  the  tissues  of  the 
eels  Anguilla  vulgaris  and  A.  aucklandi,  Rich. 
J.  R.  Edisbihy,  J.  A.  Lovern,  and  R.  A.  Morton 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  416— 123)  -Vitamin- A 
occurs  in  the  liver  and  also  in  other  tissues.  The 
content  tends  to  increase  with  age.  The  liver  oil, 
which  is  scanty,  is  rich  in  -A.  Non-liver  oils  from  the 
conger  eel,  sturgeon,  halibut,  herring,  and  lamprey 
contain  appreciable  amounts  of  -A.  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin-A  requirements  of  the  rat.  D. 
Greaves  and  C.  L.  A.  Schmidt  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936,  116,  456 — 467). — The  vitamin-A  requirements 
are  unaffected  by  laparotomy,  but  are  increased 
by  choledocholonostomy,  which,  however,  does  not 
increase  liver-A.  -A  is  not  excreted  in  the  bile. 
Icterus  does  not  affect  the  -A  requirements,  but  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  absorbed  from  the  intestines.  The 
-A  are  unaffected  by  age  or  body-wt., 

and  are  not  associated  with  the  ovary,  but  are  increased 
by  administration  of  thyroid  or  thyroxine,  and  re¬ 
duced  by  thyroidectomy.  R.  N.  C. 

Vitamin-A  deficiency  :  studies  with  the  visual 
photometer.  I.  0.  Park  (J.  Oklahoma  State  Med. 
Assoc.,  1935,  28,  No.  10,  357 — 364).— Low  vitamin-A 
intake  is  associated  with  the  production  of  rhodopsin, 
-A  is  possibly  destroyed  by  the  toxin  of  measles. 
Administration  of  carotene  was  beneficial  in  a  no.  of 
diseases.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Melanin  pigment  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva 
in  avitaminosis-A  in  man.  J.  W.  Mu,  C.  N. 
Frazier,  and  A.  Pillat  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
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11, 247 — 252). — The  skin  and  conjunctiva  in  avitamin¬ 
osis -.-i  contain  melanin-producing  enzymes  and 
melanin  pigment,  the  latter  being  most  marked 
where  the  epithelium  is  thickened  and  infiltration  of 

leucocytes  present.  H.  G.  R. 

Vitamin-#  complex.  I.  Effect  of  fats  and  of 
individual  esters  on  vitamin-#  requirement  of 
rats.  W.  D.  Salmon  and  J.  G.  Goodman.  II. 
Quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  vitamin- deficient  rat 
and  its  ability  to  deplete  this  glycogen  during 
starvation.  III.  Ability  of  the  vitamin-defi¬ 
cient  rat  to  utilise  lactic  acid.  IV.  Apparent 
ability  of  the  vitamin-#-deficient  rat  to  trans¬ 
form  carbohydrate  into  fat.  G.  A.  Schrader 
(45th  Ann.  Ropt.  Alabama  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  1934, 
21 — 22).— I.  With  diets  containing  Et  or  glyceryl 
esters  equiv.  to  23%  of  the  fatty  acid,  the  vitamin-B- 
sparing  efficiency  of  the  acids  was  in  the  descending 
order  octoic  (I),  decoic  (II),  hcptoic  (III),  lauric  (IV), 
myristic,  nonoic,  undecoic,  and  oleic.  BuC02H, 
EtC02H,  and  AcOH  had  little,  and  palmitic  and  ste¬ 
aric  acid  no,  sparing  effect,  Glyceryl  butyrate  was 
toxic  even  when  the  diet  contained  adequate  -B. 
Spastic  cases  of  -B  deficiency  were  remedied  by  ad¬ 
ministering  (I),  (II),  (III),  or  (IV)  without  -B.  The 
onset  of  -B  deficiency  is  not  hastened  by  substituting 
23%  of  glyceryl  lactate  for  sucrose  in  the  diet. 

II.  Tho  accumulation  of  glycogen  and  the  rate 
of  its  depletion  were  similar  in  -^-deficient  and  normal 
rats. 

III.  Utilisation  of  lactic  acid  was  <g;  that  of  d- 
glucose.  There  was  no  apparent  breakdown  of 
lactic  acid  metabolism  in  -B-dcficient  rats. 

IV.  On  high-carbohydrate  diets  all  -B-deficient 
rats  showed  R.Q.  120.  On  high -fat  diets  tho  R.Q. 
was  always  <1-0.  Rats  receiving  a  high-carbo- 
hydrate  diet  can  convert  carbohydrate  into  fat. 

Cn.  Ads.  (p) 

1  ‘  Orizotoxin  ' '  and  experimental  beri-beri  in 
pigeons.  G.  Solakeno  (Quad.  Nutriz.,  1935,  1, 
375 — ‘112 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2967).— Admin¬ 
istration  of  EtOH-extracts  of  polished  or  autoclaved 
rice  to  fasting  pigeons  causes  beri-beri  and  death. 
Tho  same  is  produced,  though  to  a  smaller  extent, 
by  feeding  maize.  Supplementary  feeding  with 
vitamin-B  corrects  this  action.  The  presence  of 
an  EtOH-sol.  orizotoxin  is  established.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-#j  in  the  animal  organism.  I. 
Maximum  storage  of  vitamin-  in  the  rats' 
tissues.  II.  Metabolism  of  vitamin-Rj  in  rats. 
P.  C.  Leong  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  367—372, 
373 — 384). — I.  Data  for  the  distribution  of  vitamin-B, 
in  various  tissues  of  rats  on  diets  of  varying  content 
of  -Bx  are  tabulated.  The  richest  stores  are  the  liver 
and  heart  whilst  the  total  storage  in  muscle  and  liver 
is  50  and  35%,  respectively,  of  the  total  reserves. 
Max.  storage  occurs  with  an  intake  of  -B,  of  approx. 
30  international  units  per  day. 

II.  With  rats  on  varying  intakes  of  -Bx,  the  bacter¬ 
ial  synthesis  of  -B,  in  the  intestines  is  small.  Esecal 
excretion  of  -Bx  is  not  significant  for  daily  intakes  of 
<30  units,  but  with  >30  units  the  faecal  resembles 
the  general  urinary  excretion  in  increasing  with  in¬ 
creased  intake.  With  -Bj-deficient  diets,  approx.  2 


units  are  daily  withdrawn  from  the  reserves.  In¬ 
jection  of  large  doses  of  -B,  is  followed  by  excretion 
(almost  totally  urinary)  of  75%.  High  dosage  of 
-Bj  is  followed  by  metabolic  destruction  of  approx. 

30  units  per  day.  E.  O.  H. 

Crystalline  vitamin-#,,. — See  A.,  II,  212. 

Synthesis  of  aneurin. — See  A.,  II,  216. 

Fractionation  of  the  vitamin-#2  complex  from 
various  sources.  N.  Halliday  and  H,  M.  Evans 
(J.  Biol.  Ghem.,  1937,  118,  255— 267).— A  method 
for  the  assay  of  vitamin-B0  potency  on  rats  is  de¬ 
scribed,  and  results  are  given  for  several  materials, 
extracted  in  various  ways.  The  results  confirm 
that  there  is  a  liver  “  filtrate  factor  ”  (I)  distinct  from 
-B6.  -Bg  may  be  adsorbed  on  fuller’s  earth  at  pK 
1 — 2  and  eluted  with  aq.  Ba(OH)2  with  little  loss. 
-B0  survives  autoclaving  at  pa  9,  and  ultra-violet 
irradiation,  but  its  activity  disappears  on  storage. 
Both  -B0  and  (I)  dialyse.  E.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  diet  and  various  substances  on  the 
vitamin-C  content  of  some  organs  of  the  rat. 
J.  L.  Svikbbly  (Amer.  J,  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  446 — 
455).- — The  composition  of  the  diet  does  not  affect  the 
ability  to  synthesise  ascorbic  acid  (I).  Utilisation  of 
(I)  by  the  tissues  is  increased  by  thyroid  or  2  : 4-dinitro- 
phenol.  NaF  given  with  thyroid  reduces  the  (I) 
content  of  the  organs.  (I)  is  low  in  the  tissues  of  rats 
brought  to  the  point  of  collapse  by  excessive  thyroid 
feeding.  Cinchophen  or  etherisation  reduces  liver- (I ). 
The  small  intestine  is  capable  of  yielding  primary 
precursors  for  synthesis  of  (I)  and  can  adjust  itself  to 
cope  with  any  dietary  condition.  Animals  exposed  to 
CCi4  vapour,  or  with  fatty  livers,  can  still  synthesise 
appreciable  quantities  of  (I).  R.  N.  C. 

Ascorbic  acid  oxidase  and  the  state  of  ascorbic 
acid  in  vegetable  tissues.  W.  Stone  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  508—512). — Vegetables  which  lose  their 
indophcnol-reducing  power  on  mincing  oxidise  the 
ascorbic  acid  (I)  of  orange  juice,  whilst  those  which 
retain  their  (I)  content  contain  no  oxidase.  The 
enzyme  catalyses  the  conversion  of  (I)  into  dehydro- 
ascorbic  acid  (II),  which  is  quantitatively  reduced  again 
to  (I)  by  H2S.  (II)  is  formed  only  when  the  minced 
vegetable  is  exposed  to  air.  P.  G.  M. 

Ascorbic  acid  and  tbe  function  of  the  adrenal 
cortex.  R.  Tislowttz  (Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14, 
1641—1646;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2964).— Intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  had  no  influence 
on  the  blood-cholesterol  level  in  normal  dogs  or  after 
unilateral  adrenalectomy.  (I)  diminishes  the  action 
of  adrenal  extracts  on  blood  circulation  and  increases 
diuresis  in  adrcnalectomised,  but  less  definitely  in 
normal,  animals.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  diphtheria  toxin  on  vitamin-C  in 
adrenals  of  guinea-pigs.  C.  C.  Torrance  (Proe. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  35,  654— 655).— The 
ascorbic  acid  (I)  content  of  the  adrenals  of  guinea-pigs 
(230 — 280  g.)  injected  with  £  of  the  lethal  dose  of 
diphtheria  toxin  was  60%  >  that  of  controls,  when 
killed  24  hr.  after  injection.  After  4  days  necrosis  was 
present  at  the  site  of  injection  and  the  (I)  content  of  the 
adrenals  was  270%  >  that  of  controls.  P.  G.  M. 
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Vitamin-C.  II.  Vitamin-C  contents  of  the 
liver  and  muscle  of  some  Indian  fresh-water 
fish.  M.  N.  Rudra  (J.  Indian  Chem.  Soe.,  1936, 
13,  740 — 742). — The  vitamin-C  content  of  some 
Indian  fresh-water  fish  is  highest  in  the  liver  and  lowest 
in  the  muscle  (cf.  A.,  1936,  766) ;  the  tissues  of  the 
younger  fish  are  richer  in  -G  than  those  of  bigger  fish 
of  the  same  variety.  F.  R.  S. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  foods  available  for  young 
infants.  C.  Sung  and  P.  T.  Chu  (Chinese  Med.  J., 
1937,  51,  315 — 324). — The  vitamin-C1  content 
(0-004%)  of  human  milk  is  normally  4  times  that  of 
cow’s  milk  but  with  unsuitable  feeding  the  two  vals. 
approximate.  Cabbage  has  the  highest  -G  content 
of  the  leafy  vegetables  examined.  Tomato,  turnip, 
kohl-rabi,  and  orange  juice  are  suitable  sources  of 
-C,  whilst  soya-bean  milk  is  a  poor  source. 

P.  G.  M. 

Stability  of  vitamin-C  and  absence  of  ascorbic 
acid  oxidase  in  citrus  fruits  and  milk.  H. 
Tauber  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  422 — 
423). — The  juice  of  oranges,  tangerines,  and  lemons 
contains  no  ascorbic  acid  oxidase  and  cow’s  milk 
contains  >  traces.  W.  McC. 

Electric  charge  on  [dry]  vitamin-C.  G.  Gal- 
lerani  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  815 — 
817). — Evidence  of  both  positive  and  negative  charges 
was  obtained.  P.  0.  II. 

Vitamin-C  as  catalyst  for  synthesis  of  carbon 
chains. — See  A.,  II,  176. 

Nature  and  properties  of  the  dienolic  group 
of  vitamin-C. — See  A.,  II,  176. 

Oxidation-  reduction  potential  of  ascorbic  acid. 
— See  A.,  I,  246. 

Oxidation-reduction.  Ascorbic  acid. — See  A., 
I,  246 

Synthesis  of  vitamin-C. — See  A.,  II,  176. 

Scorbamic  acid. — See  A.,  II,  180. 

Deterioration  of  vitamin-D  in  aqueous  solution. 
D.  H.  Shelling  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
35,  660 — 663). — Solutions  of  vitamin-D  which  origin¬ 
ally  assayed  500  International  units  per  g.  contained, 
after  6  months  at  0°  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles, 
<40  units  per  g.  Little  deterioration  occurred  when 
the  emulsions  were  kept  under  N,  instead  of  air. 

P.  G.  M. 

Absence  of  vitamin-23  from  the  royal  jelly  of 
bees.  K.  E.  Mason  and  R.  M.  Melamfy  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  35,  459-^63).— The  jelly, 
consumed  by  vitamin-D-deficient  female  rats  in 
amounts  of  >  1  g.  daily  during  pregnancy,  does  not 
cause  completion  of  gestation  (cf.  Hill  and  Burdett,  A., 
1932,  1295).  W.  McC. 

Interrelationship  between  dietary  egg-white 
and  the  requirement  for  a  protective  factor  in 
the  cure  for  the  nutritive  disorder  due  to  egg- 
white.  H.  T.  Parsons,  J.  G.  Lease,  and  E.  Kelly 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937  ,  31,  424-^32).— The  protective 
factor  (I)  (Lease,  A,,  1936,  765)  is  not  identical  with 
any  known  factor  of  the  vitamin-D  complex.  The 
nutritive  disorder  appears  not  to  be  due  to  destruction 


or  metabolic  interference  of  (I)  by  the  egg-white 
constituents  whilst  the  proportionality  between 
concn.  of  egg-white  in  the  diet  and  the  necessity  for 
(I)  indicates  an  interrelationship  of  a  metabolic 

nature.  The  requirement  for  (I)  in  chicks  is  >  that 
in  rats.  E.  0.  H. 

Biochemical  basis  in  plant  breeding.  N.  N. 
Ivanov  (Theor.  Bases  of  Plant  Breeding,  Lenin 
Acad.  Agric.  Sci.,  1935, 1,  991 — 1016). — A  discussion. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Breeding  for  chemical  composition.  N.  A. 
Bamlevskaja  (Theor.  Bases  of  Plant  Breeding, 
Lenin  Acad.  Agric.  Sci.,  1935,  1,  1017— 1043).— A 
general  rdsumd.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Water  fixed  by  marine  algae  in  vivo.  L.  P. 
Bouthillier  and  G.  Gosselin  (Natural  Canad., 
1937,  64,  65 — 80). — -Fuchs  vesiculosus  and  F.  platy- 
carpus  fix  approx.  0-57  g.  of  H20  per  g.  of  dry  matter, 
the  val.  being  in  inverse  relation  to  the  salinity  of  the 
medium.  H.  G.  R. 

Technique  of  the  refracto  metric  determination 
of  bound  water  in  plants.  V.  P.  Popov  (Kolloid. 
Shurn.,  1936,  2,  855 — 861). — Negative  adsorption  of 
sucrose  from  H20  by  wheat  under  various  conditions 
was  measured.  J.  J.  B. 

Accumulation  of  citric  acid  in  Makhorka 
(Micotiana  vustica,  L.).  S.  O.  Grebinski  (Compt. 
rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  14,  139 — 142). — 
Girdling  of  the  plants  increases  the  carbohydrate 
and  decreases  the  ash,  Ca,  total  N,  nicotine,  and  citric 
acid  contents.  “  Low  topping  ”  increases  the  last 
three.  A.  L. 

Contents  of  protein  substances  and  of  phytin 
in  the  seeds  of  cereals  during  their  development. 
L.  Marimfietri  (Ann.  R.  Staz.  Chim.-Agrar.  Sperim., 
1933,  II,  14,  No.  302, 19  pp.). — After  the  first  stages  of 
development  the  total  N  content  diminishes  consider¬ 
ably.  During  the  waxy  phase  vals.  are  const,  or 
increase  slightly.  The  quotient  gliadin-N  (I)/gluten- 
in-N  (II)  remains  const.,  whilst  those  of  (I)  +  (H)/ 
total  N  and  phytin-P/total  P  increase  considerably. 

Structure  of  the  wall  of  the  green  alga  Valonia 
vcntricosa.  R.  D.  Preston  and  W.  T.  Astbury 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  122,  76 — 97). — Detailed 
examination  of  the  cell  wall  of  V.  vcntricosa  by  X-rays 
and  by  the  polarising  microscope  is  described.  In 
alternate  layers,  the  cellulose  chains  fall  along  meri¬ 
dians  and  along  spirals  terminating  at  the  poles. 
The  chains  in  successive  layers  cross  at  an  angle  of 
about  83°,  and  their  directions  correspond  with  the 
striations  of  the  cell  wall.  F.  A.  A. 

Effect  of  toxic  salts  on  regeneration  of  the 
nucleus  in  the  lupin.  G.  Deloffre  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  778— 780).— CdCl2  and  HgCL 
retard  the  regeneration  of  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus 
of  the  hypocotls  between  two  limits  of  concn.,  above 
which  necrosis  sets  in.  H.  G.  R. 

Tumours  of  a  neoplasmic  character  formed  on 
plants  by  the  action  of  S-indolylacetic  acid.  T. 
Solacolu  and  D.  Constantinesco  (Compt.  rend., 
1937  ,  204,  290—292;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1433).— Various 
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changes  of  botanical  structure  following  the  injection 
and  application  as  a  paste  of  jj-indolylacetic  acid  to 
Abulilon  avicennc s,  Gr.,  Ricinus  communis,  L.,  and 
Hdianthus  animus,  L.,  are  described;  these  include 
the  formation  of  tumours  resembling  those  produced 
by  neoplasmic  agents,  and,  in  R.  communis,  the 
production  of  anthocyanin  pigments  in  the  pith. 

F.  A.  A. 

Alkaline  extract  of  the  anterior  pituitary  and 
(a)  germination,  (B)  plant  growth.  E.  Pascal 
(Soc.  biol,  Rosario,  1934,  [Nov.  24]). — (a)  The 
extract  accelerated  germination  of  certain  seeds. 

(b)  Extracts  accelerated  the  growth  of  certain 
plants  but  were  ineffective  with  others.  Acceleration 
was  most  marked  during  the  first  few  days  of  growth. 
Large  doses  "were  toxic.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Inducement  of  fruit  development  by  growth- 
promoting  chemicals. — See  B.,  1937,  377. 

Solid  sugars  from  Mohuwa  flower  syrup. 
D.  G.  Walawalkab  (J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc.,  1936, 
13,  657 — 658). — The  aq.  extract  of  Mohuwa  {Bassia 
latifolia )  flowers  gives  solid  sugars  only  when  mixed 
with  2  parts  of  84°  Brix  sugar  and  thus  probably 
contains  higher  saccharides  and  not  sucrose  as  hitherto 
supposed.  R.  S.  C 

Constituents  of  the  leaves  of  Vitvx  negundo. 
T.  P.  Ghose  and  S.  Krishna  (J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc., 
1936,  13,  634 — 640). — The  leaves  of  V.  negundo, 
Linn.,  collected  in  Sept.— Oct.,  contain  0-03%  of  an 
amorphous  alkaloid  and  yield  to  EtOH  p- 
0H-CRH4-C02H  (I)  (0-3%),  3  : 4-(0H)2CGH3*C02H 
(II),  6-liydroxy tsophthalic  and  tannic  acid,  a  glu- 
cownitol,  m.p.  196—198°,  [a]10 +1-5°  in  H20 

{Ac  derivative,  m.p.  179—180°),  and  an  amorphous, 
sol.  glucosido  (0-74%),  m.p.  93 — 95°,  hydrolysed  by 
hot  5%  H2S04  or  NaOMe  to  glucose  and  (I).  Leaves 
collected  in  Feb. — March  yield  to  EtOH  (I),  (H), 
and  a  glucoside  (III),  ?  C20H24O11,  m.p.  154 — 155°, 
Mu  —92-6°  in  abs.  EtOH  (reddish-violet  FeCI3 
colour),  which  with  dil.  AcOH  or  hot  H20  gives  (I), 
glucose,  and  an  amorphous  substance.  With  cold 
H2S04-Et0H  (III)  gives  glucose  (42%)  and  acidic 
and  neutral  substances,  which  with  hot  2%  H»S04 
give  (I)  and  a  substance  (Brx-derivativc,  m.p.  92 — 
93°).  (Ill)  and  hot  5%  KOH-EtOH  give  (I)  and  a 
glucoside,  ?  C13H„0O9,  m.p.  173—174°,  [a]20  -163-6° 
in  H20,  which  with  dil.  H2S04  gives  glucose  (58%) 
and  an  amorphous  substance,  but  no  (I).  The  vermi¬ 
fugal  action  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the  (I)  content. 

R.  S.  C. 

Biological  determination  of  glucosides  in 
Adonis  vernalis.  F.  Mercier  and  S.  Mac  ary 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  745—748).— 
Adonidoside  has  an  ouabain-  and  adonivernoside  a 

digitalin-like  action.  H.  G.  R. 

Gaultherioside  (ethylprimveroside) .  Bio¬ 
chemical  synthesis.  J.  Rabate  (Compt.  rend., 
1937  ,  204,  153 — 155). — Gaultherioside  (A.,  1931, 
1100)  does  not  exist  in  the  tissues  of  Gaultheria  but 
is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  EtOH  (used  in  the 
extraction)  with  primverose  liberated  from  mono- 
tropitoside  by  the  leaf-enzymes  (A.,  1935,  1042). 

F.  O.  H 


Constituents  of  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  Cav. — See 

A.,  II,  179. 

Nature  and  occurrence  of  the  primary  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  cell  walls  of  vegetable  tissue.  J. 
Gundebmann,  W.  Weboin,  and  K.  Hess  (Ber., 
1937,  70,  [B],  517— 526).— Comparison  of  the  X-ray 
diagrams  of  the  primary  material  (I)  of  young  cotton 
hairs  and  those  of  carnauba  wax,  stearic  acid,  and 
paraffin  wax,  m.p.  56 — 58°,  shows  the  wax-like 
nature  of  (I)  in  w'hich  the  components  C30,  C32,  and 
Cjj  appear  more  copiously  present  than  in  the  similar 
product  from  the  older  hairs.  Fat  wax  appears  to  be 
present  within  the  cell  in  small  amount  or  in  a 
distribution  which  is  not  detected  by  X-ray  analysis 
so  that  that  observed  in  this  manner  is  definitely  a 
component  of  the  cell  wall.  The  diagram  also  estab¬ 
lishes  the  appearance  of  cellulose  at  an  early  stage  of 
growth.  The  subsequent  disappearance  of  the 
interferences  of  (I)  is  not  due  to  destruction  of  (I) 
but  to  its  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  total  cell 
material  until  in  the  ripe  hairs  it  constitutes  only 
0-2 — 0-3%  of  the  mass.  The  wax  of  the  young  cell 
walls  is  not  a  product  of  the  ageing  cells  and  is  not 
secreted  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  epidermis 
of  the  plant  organs  from  external  influences.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  but  is  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  cell  wall 
and  is  closely  concerned  with  the  first  and  decisive 
processes  in  the  formation  of  the  cells.  H.  W. 

Fats  of  sea  algse.  II.  E.  Takahashi,  K. 
Shibahajia,  and  S.  Tase  (J.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1935, 
56,  1250 — 1257). — Palmitic  with  smaller  amounts  of 
stearic  and  myristic  acids  were  the  principal  saturated 
acids.  Unsaturated  acids  included  oleic  acid,  C18H2802, 
and  C18H30O2.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Composition  of  the  chinaberry.  R.  W.  Bost 
and  D.  Fore,  jun.  (J.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc.,  1935, 
51,  134 — 142). — Fruits  of  Melia  azedarach  contain  a 
semi-drying  oil,  glucose,  protein,  and  an  unidentified 
toxic  substance.  The  oil  consists  largely  of  glycerides 
of  palmitic,  oleic,  linoleic,  and  stearic  acids. 

Ch.  Abs.  [p) 

Solanum  xanthocarputn,  Schard  and  Wendle. 

I.  Constituents  of  the  oil  from  the  seeds.  M.  P. 
Gupta  and  S.  Dutt  (J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc.,  1936, 
13,  613— 618).— The  seeds  (20-71%  of  the  fruit) 
of  this  plant  yield  successively  to  C0HS  19-28,  CHC13 
3-2,  EtOAc  1-65,  COMe2  1-62,  and  EtOAc  3-39% 
of  oil.  The  C6HG  extract,  a  semi-drying  oil,  [a]“ 
-1-35°  in  CHClj,  d27  0-924,  f.p.  <  -11°,  acid  val. 
70-78,  Ac  val.  40-4,  sap.  val.  182-5,  Hehner  val. 
94-9,  I  val.  124-3,  contains  1-2%  of  a  mixture  of 
sterols,  C25H420,  m.p.  142—143°,  [a]39  +16-24°  in 
CHC13,  and  f  C^H^Oj,  m.p.  122°  after  sintering  at 
92°,  [<x]d  1  -83-45°  in  CHC13,  and  yields,  when 
hydrolysed,  oleic  (42-9),  linoleic  (36-2),  palmitic 
(5-4),  stearic  (9-8),  and  \  arachidic  acid  (0*35%). 

R.  S.  C. 

Essential  oil  of  Lantana  camara,  L. — See  A., 

II,  201. 

Odorous  principles  of  lignum  aloe .  K.  Kafuku 
and  N.  Ichikawa  (J.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1935,  56, 
1155 — 1163). — Saponification  of  powdered  lignum 
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aloe  from  Aquilaria  agalbcha,  Roxb.,  yields  benzyl- 
acetone  and  a  monoketone,  C14H20O2  (semicarbazone, 
m.p.  160 — 162°).  The  residue  contains  hydrocinnamic 
acid,  a  cryst.  acid,  C)flHj,03,  m.p.  103°,  and  a  ses¬ 
quiterpene.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Sciadopitene  from  oil  of  Sciadopitys  verticil- 
lata,  S.  and  Z. — See  A.,  II,  158. 

Detection  of  qninic  acid  in  presence  of  shikimic 
acid  in  the  carpels  of  Illicium  verum,  Hook; 
qrdnic  acid  derivatives. — See  A.,  II,  194. 

Chemical  and  pharmacological  examination 
of  Periploca  aphylla.  R.  N.  Chopra,  A.  T.  Dtjtt, 
N.  R.  Chatterjee,  and  N.  De  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1937, 
275,  192 — 195). — The  leaves  and  stems  of  P.  aphylla 
contain  a  resin  alcohol,  C2-H4102-0H,  +0-5EtOH, 
m.p.  272-5°,  (anhyd.)  275-5  ( acetate ,  m.p.  188-5°), 
reducing  sugars,  tannins,  and  a  small  amount  of 
glucoside  (pharmacological  action  described),  but  no 
strophanthin  bases.  R.  S.  C. 

[Constituents  of]  Pinguicula  vulgaris ,  L.  C. 
Masino  (Boll.  Chim.-Farm.,  1937,  76,  92 — 96). — The 
plant  contains  proteolytic  (caseinogen)  and  rennin- 
like  enzymes,  Fe  0-29%  (calc,  on  dried  material) 
(1-10%  in  the  roots),  Mn  nil,  and  arabinose. 

F.  0.  H. 

Occurrence  and  distribution  of  saponins  in 
herb  drugs.  I,  II.  M.  Roberg  (Arch.  Pharm., 
1937,  275,  84 — 103,  145 — 166). — I.  Saponins  are 
shown  by  the  blood-gelatin  and  cholesterol  methods 
to  occur  in  Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  Con - 
vallaria,  Equisetum,  Galeopsis,  Grindelia,  Herniaria, 
Polygala  amara,  Pulsatilla,  Virgaurea,  Viola  tricoloris, 
and  Stipites  dulcamara,  but  not  in  the  other  37  herb 
drugs  of  the  D.A.B.  VI  and  Erganzungsband  V  and 
Austrian  and  Swiss  Pharmacopoeias.  Nine  other 
herbs  contain  other  haemolytic  substances,  usually 
terpenes. 

II.  Saponins  occur  in  Anagallis,  Anthyllis, 
Arenaria  arvensis  and  A.  rubra,  Beilis  minor. 
Calendula,  Caltha  palustris,  Eryngium  marini  and 
E.  plani,  Galega,  Hedera,  Polemonia  ccerulea  (Valeri¬ 
ana  grceca),  Phytolacca,  Primulas  ( Paralyseos ),  Ranun¬ 
culus  ficaria  ( Chelidonium  minor),  Sanicula  ( Dia - 
pensia ),  Saponaria,  Scrophularia  aquatica  and  S. 
vulgaris  seu  foetida,  Solanum  nigrum,  Spinacia, 
Succisa  ( Morsus  diaboli ),  Verbascum,  and  Viola 
odorala.  R.  S.  C. 

Methods  of  extracting  soluble  nitrogen  from 
leaves  with  acid  sap.  M.  C.  Billimoeia  (Proc. 
Leeds  Phil.  Soc.,  1937,  3,  330— 333).— Of  the  methods 
described,  the  one  most  suitable  for  small  amounts  of 
tissue  having  an  acid  sap  consists  of  a  pre-treatment 
with  Et20  (to  inhibit  enzymic  hydrolysis),  and  then 
extraction  with  cold  70%  EtOH  containing  10%  of 
Et20.  F.  A.  A. 

“  Pao  de  cobra,"  a  drug  used  in  Brazil  against 
the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes.  K.  Bodendore 
(Arch.  Pharm.,  1937,  275,  140— 141).— This  wood, 
mixed  with  K2C03,  yields  to  EtOH  mainly  allantoin. 

Proteins.  VI.  Solubility  of  nitrogenous  con¬ 
stituents  of  seeds  in  sodium  chloride  solutions. 
L.  P.  O’Haea  and  F.  Saunders  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 


1937,  59,  352 — 354). — The  amount  of  nitrogenous 
material  (A)  extracted  from  various  fat-free  seed 
meals  (orange,  peanut,  flax)  by  saturated  NaCl  is  only 
slightly  <  that  extracted  by  A-NaCl.  (A)  appears  to 
ho  almost  entirely  a  cryst.  or  semi-cryst,  protein 
resembling  a  globulin  (I).  The  ordinary  definitions 
(lit.)  of  (I)  are  thus  inaccurate.  The  amount  of  (A) 
extracted  from  rye  flour  [which  contains  little  or  no 
(I)]  by  aq.  NaCl  is  max.  with  0-375  and  min.  with  6N 
(and  saturated).  H.  B. 

Preparation  of  gliadin  and  zein.  L.  S.  Nolan 
and  H.  B.  Vickery  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936, 
35,  449 — 451). — The  prep,  of  gliadin  (N  content 
approx.  15-5%)  from  wheat  flour  gluten  and  of  zein 
(N  content  approx.  16-2%)  from  maize  gluten  is 
described.  The  products  are  suitable  for  nutrition 
investigations.  W.  McC. 

Water-soluble  derivative  of  edestin  and  its 
significance  in  the  theory  of  protein  denatur- 
ation.  K.  Bailey  (Proc.  Leeds  Phil.  Soc.,  1937,  3, 
334 — 339).— Small  amounts  of  acid  ppt.  edestin  (I) 
from  a  neutral  salt  solution ;  alkali  re-converts  this 
ppt.  (II)  into  the  salt-sol.  form  (III).  (II),  freed 
from  inorg.  ions,  is  H20-sol.,  but  rapidly  passes  into  a 
form  which  gives  the  X-ray  photograph  of  denatured 
(I),  and  cannot  be  re-converted  into  (III).  These 
results  are  discussed  in  relation  to  theories  of  protein 
denaturation.  P.  A.  A. 

Colloid-chemical  characterisation  of  soya  pro¬ 
teins.  T.  V.  Rindin  (Kolloid.  Shurn,,  1936,  2, 
811 — 819). — 7 — 10%  aq.  NaCl  dissolves  up  to  40% 
of  the  protein  present  in  soya-bean  flour.  Vais,  of 
rj  and  the  surface  tension  of  glycinin  hydrosols  are 
recorded.  J.  J.  B. 

Physical  chemistry  of  plant  proteins.  T.  V. 
Rindin,  A.  A.  Morosov,  and  A.  P.  Saltschinkin 
(Kolloid.  Shurn.,  1936,  2,  831 — 839). — Fractional 
pptn.  by  NaCl  and  (NH4)2S04  affords  four  fractions 
of  edestin  and  two  fractions  of  glycinin  possessing 
different  p  and  osmotic  pressures.  J.  J.  B. 

Chlorophyll  content  of  foliage  of  dicecious 
plants.  N.  T.  Deleano  and  J.  Diok  (Biochem.  Z., 
1937,  289,  320—322;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1177).— The  fully 
developed  leaves  of  a  willow  ( Salix  Jragilis)  with  male 
blossoms  contained  approx.  33%  more  chlorophyll  (I) 
than  did  those  of  a  willow  with  female  blossoms.  The 
corresponding  excess  of  (I)  in  the  leaves  of  a  white 
poplar  (Popidus  alba)  with  male  blossoms  was  approx. 
25%.  W.  McC. 

Colouring  matters  of  Grimes  Golden,  Jona¬ 
than,  and  Stayxnan  Winesap  apples. — See  A.,  II, 
206. 

Eloxanthin,  a  carotenoid  pigment  from  Elodea 

canadensis. — Bee  A.,  II,  204. 

Alkaloids  from  hanfangchi. — See  A.,  II,  219. 

Determination  of  Chelidonium  alkaloids.  I, 
G.  Schenck  and  H.  Gray  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1937,  275, 
113 — 125). — The  total  alkaloids  of  C.  magus  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  extracting  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  root 
(2  g.),  sand  (100  g.),  and  30%  NaOH  (3  g.)  with  CHCL, 
in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus ;  the  extract  is  cone,  and  ex¬ 
tracted  with  10  c.c.  of  0-lX-H2SO4,  and  the  acid  solu- 
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tion  is  heated,  filtered,  and  titrated  (Me-red)  with  0-117- 
NaOH.  A  samplo  of  root  thus  showed  1-6%  of  alka¬ 
loids.  Acid  extraction  gives  erratic  results.  Gallais’ 
K.,HgL  method  is  difficult,  but  gives  good  results. 

It.  S.  C. 

Constituents  of  bark  of  Lunas ia  costulata 

(Miq.).— Sec  A.,  II,  216. 

Developments  in  the  quantitative  spectro¬ 
graph  ic  analysis  of  solutions.  0.  S.  Duffendack 
and  K.  B.  Thomson  {Proc.  Amcr.  Soc.  Test  Mat., 
1930,  II,  36,  301 — 309). — The  various  spectrographic 
methods  proposed  for  determining  Na,  K,  Ca,  and 
Big  in  urine,  blood,  saliva,  etc.  are  reviewed. 

R.  B.  C. 

Quinhydrone  electrode  for  tissues.  J.  C. 
Frantz,  jun.,  0.  J.  Carr,  and  R.  Musser  {Science, 
1937,  85,  127—128).  L.  S.  T. 

Capillary,  non-penetrating  micro-quinhydrone 
electrode.  J,  A.  Pierce  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  117, 
651 — 654). — An  apparatus,  which  can  be  readily 
sterilised,  has  been  developed  for  determination  of  the 
pii  of  <1-0  cu.  nun.  of  biological  fluids.  Vais,  are 
given  for  various  cerebrospinal  fluids  at  38°. 

P.  G.  M. 

Vital  staining  of  the  reticulo-endothelial 
system.  M.  Gkyer  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1936,  11,  7S8 — 791). — Factors  concerned  with  vital 
staining  methods  are  discussed  and  a  suitable  general 
technique  is  suggested.  F,  0.  H. 

Photometric  determination  of  bilirubin.  L. 
Jendrassik  and  It.  A.  Cleghorn  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
289,  438;  cf.  this  vol.,  108). — In  the  equation  for 
calculating  the  bilirubin  concn.  the  correct  val.  for 
s  is  0  03  when  0-5  c.c.  of  diazo-solution  is  used. 
Interference  due  to  colour  developed  in  the  caffeine™ 
NuOBz  mixtures  is  avoided  by  comparing  with  such 
mixtures  containing  no  diazo-solution.  W.  McC. 

Colour  reaction  for  phloridzin.  A.  Lambrechts 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937.  124,  263— 264).— The 
method  depends  on  t  he  formation  of  a  red  colour  with 
1  :  2-NO-C10H6-OH.  Vais,  thus  obtained  agree  with 
those  by  the  spectrographic  method  for  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  phloridzin  from  plasma.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  alanine  in  biological 
materials.  E,  W.  McChesney  {J.  Elisha  Mitchell 
Sei.  Soc,,  1935,  51,  147 — 150). — Conversion  of 
alanine  into  MeCHO  in  Kendall  and  Friedemann’s 
method  (of.  A,,  1931,  246)  reaches  an  equilibrium 
at  approx.  91%  completion  and  a  correction  must  be 
made.  Other  Nil, -acids  (e.fir.  valine,  leucine)  also 
interfere  with  the  determination.  Ch.  Abs.  ip) 

Voisenet's  tryptophan  reaction.  S.  Raporort 
and  W.  Eichingkr  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  2S8 — 
2S9). — Errors  of  the  method  are  investigated  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  application  to  the  determination  of 
tryptophan  in  caseinogen  and  milk.  P.  W.  C. 

Turbidity  in  determination  of  uric  acid  with 
the  photo-electric  colorimeter.  I.  M.  Dillek  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937.  118,  161—102;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1223; 
Benedict-  and  Beluv,  A.,  1931,  973). — The  concn.  of 
HO  in  the  standard  (and  in  the  diluted  standard  if 
used)  must  be  4.1  part  (d  1-19)  in  200.  When 
dilution  is  necessary,  it  must  be  carried  out  before 


the  colour  reagents  are  added.  The  time  required 
for  the  uric  acid  colour  to  develop  must  be  carefully 

controlled;  W.  McC. 

Micro-determination  of  liver-  and  muscle- 
glycogen  in  tissues.  A.  Loubatieres  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  699— 700).— A  method  is 
described  using  0-5  g.  of  tissue,  the  sugar  resulting 
from  hydrolysis  being  determined  by  the  Hagedorn- 
Jensen  method.  H.  G.  R. 

Micro-determination  of  urea  in  physiological 
fluids.  V.  Ranoanathan  and  B.  N.  Sastki  (Proc. 
Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937,  1,  5). — The  change  in 
conductivity  accompanying  the  enzymic  hydrolysis 
of  urea  is  utilised  as  a  basis  for  the  micro-determination 
of  urea  in  small  quantities  of  physiological  fluids. 

Method  for  determining  carbon  dioxide  applic¬ 
able  to  blood  and  tissues.  G.  V.  Anref,  M.  S. 
Ayadi,  and  M.  Talaat  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  86,  153 — 
161). — The  blood  or  tissue  is  hydrolysed  with  5% 
C03"-free  NaOH  under  paraffin  for  30  min.  at  60 — 65°. 
The  CO,  is  liberated  from  the  cooled  hydrolysate  with 
0-4I7-H2SO4  containing  1%  of  CuS04  to  remove 
H2S,  and  determined  manometrioally.  The  hydro¬ 
lysed  material  may  be  stored  for  a  day  in  the  cold 
without  undergoing  any  appreciable  change  in  C03 
content.  R.  N.  C. 

Device  for  indicating  continuously  the  approx¬ 
imate  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  stream 
of  flowing  gases.  W.  B.  Draper  and  B.  B.  Long- 
well  (Colorado  Med.,  1935,  32,  No.  11,  899 — 900). — 
Anaesthetic  gases  arc  bubbled  through  aq.  bromo 
cresol-purple  or  Me-red  and  the  C02  content  is 
determined  by  the  colour  change.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Micro-determination  of  water  in  biological 
fluids.  H.  Mttani  (Keijo  J.  Med.,  1936,  7,  301— 
318). — The  procedure  applicable  to  50 — 100  mg. 
is  described  (cf.  Kuroda,  A.,  1933,  1094).  A.  L. 

Micro-determination  of  water  in  biological 
fluids.  K.  Kuroda  (Keijo  J.  Med.,  1936,  7,  319 — 
326). — The  method  is  described  (cf.  preceding  ab¬ 
stract).  A.  L. 

Dinitroresorcinol,  a  specific  stain  for  iron  in 
tissues.  A.  A.  Humphrey  (Arch.  Path.,  1935,  20, 
256 — 25S).— Of  customary  stains  examined  only 
dinitroresorcinol  gave  a  satisfactory  (and  permanent) 
result  for  tissues  fixed  in  CH,G  and  mounted  in 
paraffin.  Cir.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  iron  in  soil  extracts  and 
other  biological  media.  B.  A.  S.  Iyengar  (Proc. 
Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937,  1,  11). — The  Fe  is 
titrated  with  Ce(S04)„  diphenylaminesulphonic  acid 
being  used  as  internal  indicator.  W.  O.  K. 

Determination  of  blood-potassium.  R.  Trusz- 
kowski  and  R.  L.  Zweher  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
229 — 233). — The  authors’  method  (A.,  1936,  1145)  is 
modified  in  order  to  make  it  applicable  over  a  wider 
temp,  range.  0-01 — 0-1  mg.  of  K  and  the  K  in 
0-1 — 0-2  ml.  of  plasma  may  now  be  determined. 

P.  W.  C. 

Micro-determination  of  strontium  and  cal¬ 
cium  in  mixtures  containing  both. — See  A.,  I,  262. 
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Chemotactic  reaction  of  leucocytes  to  foreign 
substances  in  tissue  culture.  R.  Chambers  and 
C.  G.  Grand  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  8,  1 — 19). 
— A  strongly  positive  chemotactic  effect  was  shown 
by  sucrose,  maltose,  lactose,  fructose,  glucose,  gly¬ 
cogen,  starch,  agar,  gum  arabic,  and  cellulose  (I),  a 
negative  effect  by  Na  and  K  palmitate  and  oleic 
acid,  no  effect  by  NaCl,  CaCl2,  Tyrode  solution, 
Ringer’s  solution,  olive  oil,  stearic  acid,  Mg  and  Ca 
palmitate,  C,  quartz,  washed  Mn02,  silk,  or  sandarac 
gum.  In  the  absence  of  serum,  starch  and  (I)  were 
neutral.  M.  A.  B. 

Tension  at  the  surface  of  macrophages.  H. 
Shabiro  and  E.  N.  Harvey  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 

1936,  8,  21 — 30). — Determination  of  the  centrifugal 

force  necessary  to  pull  oil  globules  through  the  surface 
shows  the  max.  y  of  about  2  dynes  per  cm.  at  23—28° 
for  rabbit  leucocytes  in  Ringer-Locke  solution  or  dil. 
serum.  For  frog  leucocytes  the  val.  was  about  1-3 
dynes  per  cm.  M.  A.  B. 

Action  of  some  carcinogenic  substances  on 
blood-leucocytes.  E.  Taschner,  M.  Spritzer,  G. 
Gottlieb,  and  D.  Lazar  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 

1937,  124,  957— 960).— A  decrease  in  the  leucocyte 

count  is  observed  in  mice.  H.  G.  R. 

Oxidative  resynthesis  of  adenosine  triphos- 


Penetration  of  non-fermentable  sugars  is  similar  but 
is  not  affected  by  F'.  W.  McC. 

Changes  in  the  adenosine  triphosphate  con¬ 
tent  of  pigeon  erythrocytes.  A.  A.  Baev  (Bio- 
chimia,  1937,  2, 454 — 478). — Anaerobic  dephosphoryl¬ 
ation  and  deamination  of  adenosine  triphosphate  (I) 
in  the  erythrocytes  occur  because  of  the  absence  of 
P04"'  donator  and  acceptor.  Part  of  the  NIL,  and 
P04'"  liberated  is  not  derived  from  (I).  The  erythro¬ 
cytes  contain  small  variable  amounts  of  adenylic  acid 
which  is  rapidly  deaminated  under  anaerobic,  but 
not  under  aerobic,  conditions.  The  products  of 
anaerobic  breakdown  of  (I)  do  not  undergo  subse¬ 
quent  re-amination  under  aerobic  conditions.  Partial 
aerobic  breakdown  of  (I),  not  accompanied  by  glyco¬ 
lysis,  is  caused  by  addition  of  F'  or  CH2I-C02H  and 
to  a-smaller  extent  by  deprivation  of  glucose. 

W.  McC- 

Mechanism  of  the  liberation  of  the  nucleus 
and  behaviour  of  a  suspension  of  isolated  nuclei. 
N.  Yakusizi  (Keijo  J.  Med.,  1936,  7,  521— 582).— The 
liberation  of  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes  and  nucleated 
erythrocytes  by  hajmolytic  agents  (e.g.,  saponin, 
digitonin)  under  varying  conditions  of  inorg.  salt 
concn.  etc.  and  the  properties  of  the  resulting  sus¬ 
pensions  of  nuclei  were  investigated.  W.  0.  K. 


phate  in  leucocytes.  M.  N.  Liubimova  (Biochimia,  Individual  differences  in  the  degree  of  hsemo- 
1937,  2,  367 — 382). — In  rabbit  leucocytes  adenosine  lysis  and  the  factors  which  determine  them, 

triphosphate  (I)  is  resynthesised  during  respiration.  Y.  Egami  (Keijo  J.  Med.,  1936,  7,  596 — 611). — Ease 

There  is  no  relation  between  glycolysis  and  resyn-  and  difficulty  of  haemolysis  by  hypo-  and  hyper-tonic 

thesis  of  (I).  Respiration  of  the  leucocytes  is  de-  solutions,  respectively,  and  high  vals.  for  depression 

pressed  by  CH„I-C02H  and  is  not  restored  by  addition  of  f.p.  by  the  corresponding  serum  are  (as  are  also 

of  lactate.  OOUV-KCN  restricts  glycolysis,  but  does  the  collated  converse  properties)  associated  pheno- 

not  completely  stop  respiration.  In  cells  stained  with  mena  in  blood  corpuscles  (ox).  W.  0.  K 

of  admosinetriphosphori.  acid 

conditions  are  restored  are  observed.  W.  McC.  - 
Permeability,  sugar  distribution,  and  glyco-  chimia,  1937,  2,  60— 69).— The  02  intake  of  washed 
lysis  in  erythrocytes.  A.  I.  Kolotilova  and  V.  A.  pigeon  erythrocytes  is  raised  by  alanine,  glut- 
Engelhardt  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  387 — 401). — The  amic  acid,  a-keto-butyric  and  -glutaric  acid,  but 
sugar  content  of  erythrocytes  represents  the  resultant  not  by  glycine,  valine,  leucine,  phenylalanine,  or 
of  the  rate  of  penetration  of  sugar  and  the  rate  of  CE^Ph-CO-GO^.  At  the  same  time,  resynthesis  of 
glycolysis  within  the  cells.  Erythrocytes  of  the  pig  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  is  intensified.  R.  T. 


are  totally  impermeable  to  sugar,  human  erythrocytes 
are  perfectly  permeable,  and  those  of  other  species 
are  intermediate.  In  man  the  rate  of  penetration  is 


The  erythrocyte  and  its  relation  to  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  H.  McG.  Doles  (Virginia  Med.  Monthly, 


the  rate  of  glycolysis.  Hence  glycolysis  has  little  1935,  62,  489 — 496). — Enlargement  of .  erythrocytes 


effect  on  the  sugar  content.  When  glycolysis  .is 
inhibited  by  F,  CH2I*C02H,  or  otherwise  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sugar  between  erythrocytes  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  medium  eventually  attains  equilibrium. 


in  hypertension  is  probably  due  to  increased  Fe 
possibly  associated  with  kidney  damage.  During 
treatment  of  nephritis  there  is  increase  in  erythrocyte 
count  associated  with  decrease  in  cell  size  and  in 
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haemoglobin  and  Fe  content.  Plaama-  and  urinary 
Fe  should  bo  determined  in  hj'pertension. 

Cn.  Abs.  {p) 

Individual  differences  in  the  permeability  of 

the  erythrocytes  of  rabbits.  Effect  of  bleeding. 
S.  L.  0KSKOV  (Biochem.Z.,  1937,  290,  235—240;  ef. 
A.,  1935,  1260).— The  rate  at  which  erythrocytes 
(rabbit)  arc  permeated  by  glycerol  (I)  is  subject  to 
great  individual  variations  not  observed  when  thio¬ 
urea  (II)  replaces  (I).  With  (I),  but  not  with  (II), 
the  rate  is  very  greatly  increased  by  bleeding,  the 
val.  returning  to  normal  50 — 120  days  after  the 
normal  haemoglobin  level  is  restored.  Possibly  the 
increased  rate  is  due  to  the  more  rapid  permeation  of 
newly  produced  erythrocytes.  The  rate  of  perme¬ 
ability  by  (I)  of  erythrocytes  from  dogs  is  not 
increased  by  bleeding.  W.  McC. 

Haemoglobin  function  during  the  life  history 
of  the  bullfrog.  F.  H.  McCotoheos  (J.  Cell. 
Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  8,  63 — 81). — The  02  dissoci¬ 
ation  curve  of  the  hemoglobin  (I)  changes  from  a 
rectangular  hyperbola  in  the  tadpole  to  a  sigmoid 
curve  in  the  adult  and  at  the  same  time  shifts  towards 
the  right.  In  tadpoles  "  loading  capacity  ”  increased 
with  decrease  in  pB  below  the  normal  physiological 
range.  In  adult  tadpoles  at  pB  6-80  “  loading  capac¬ 
ity  ”  decreased  and  “  unloading  capacity  ”  increased  ; 
at  pK  6-47  both  increased.  02  capacity  was  higher 
in  adult  than  in  tadpole  blood  and  was  max.  in  frogs 
of  intermediate  size.  At  the  max.  02  capacity  the 
O,.  dissociation  curve  of  the  tadpole  was  farthest  to 
the  right.  M.  A.  B. 

Action  of  an  electric  current  on  haemoglobin 
in  presence  of  electrolytes.  R.  Duval  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  728 — 730). — The  behaviour  of 
hcemoglobin  in  H20  or  aq.  10%  KC1,  KI,  K2S04,  or 
NH4OAc  in  a  U-tube  cataphoresis  apparatus  is 
described.  F.  O.  H. 

Denaturation  of  haemoglobin.  H.  F.  Holden 
(Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol,,  1937,  15,  43 — 48). — Haemo¬ 
globin  can  be  denatured  in  an  atm.  of  Hg  by  0-1N- 
HC1,  EtOH,  and  o-OH<C6H4>C02Na.  Renaturation 
(60 — 95%)  is  effected  by  O-lN-NaOH  in  the  first 
case  and  by  H20  in  the  other  cases.  J.  N.  A. 

Reaction  of  nitric  oxide  with  haemoglobin  and 
methremoglobin .  D.  Keilin  and  E.  F.  Hartree 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  548). — When  mixed  with  NO, 
solutions  of  oxyhemoglobin  reduced  to  hemoglobin 
(I)  by  evacuation  become  red  and  show  wide,  diffuse 
bands  at  574-5  and  536  mp.  The  same  result  is 
obtained  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  Na2S204  added 
at  different  stages  of  the  reaction.  The  compound 
NO-(I)  is  very  stable  and  is  only  slowly  oxidised  by 
K3Fe(CN)0  to  methemoglobin  (II).  An  acid  solution 
of  (II)  turns  red  with  NO  and  its  absorption  spectrum 
is  replaced  by  bands  at  568  and  531  mu.  The  com¬ 
pound  NO-(II)  is  obtained  in  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  K3Fe(CN)6.  S03"  on  combining  with  the 
NO  liberates  acid  (II).  KCN  can  replace  NO  in  the 
compound,  which  is  thus  much  less  stable  than 
NG-(I).  L.  S.  T. 

New  blood-pigment :  psendo-methsemo- 

globin.  N.  H.  Fairley  (Nature,  1937, 139,  588). — 


The  plasma  of  severe  cases  of  blackwater  fever  con¬ 
tains  a  new  pigment,  xji-methcmnoglobin  (I),  which  has 
hitherto  been  mistaken  for  methaemoglobin  (II),  and 
from  which  it  can  be  distinguished  chemically  and 
spectrographically.  It  is  readily  produced  in  vitro 
from  plasma  and  haemoglobin  by  incubation  for  48  hr. 
at  37 — 40°.  It  is  also  formed  from  (II),  prepared  by 
treating  laked  corpuscles  with  K3Fe(GN)g,  and  plasma 
by  a  similar  method.  The  results  indicate  that  in 
any  severe  intravascular  haemolysis  it  is  (I)  and  not 
(II)  which  is  formed.  L.  S.  T. 

Cytochrome-C.  II.  Synthesis  from  proto¬ 
porphyrin.  H.  Katagiri,  K.  Masuda,  and  T. 
Himemoto  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soe.  Japan,  1937,  13, 
206 — 207 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  119). — Pyridine-hsemochrom- 
ogen  of  the  porphyrin-C  obtained  from  blood  hiemin 
has  absorption  bands  at  550  and  521  in  a,  whilst  the 
corresponding  nicotine  compound  has  bands  at  551 
and  523  mjx.  These  hsemochromogens  resemble  cyto- 
chrome-G'  in  their  behaviour  towards  air  and  reducing 
agents.  J.  N.  A. 

Stability  of  colloid  osmotic  pressure  and  of 
serum-protein.  K.  Yanagi  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935, 
14,  853 — 862). — In  sera  of  normal  protein  content 
the  pressure  once  doveloped  (osmometer)  remained 
const,  for  16 — 18  hr.  With  low-protein  sera,  the  pres¬ 
sure  increased  to  a  max.  in  3 — 5  hr.  and  subsequently 
declined.  Similar  instability  resulted  from  diluted 
(saline)  normal  sera.  Concn.  of  hypoprotemsemic 
sera  by  ultrafiltration  produced  stable  pressures. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Protein -sugar,  protein  content,  and  carbo¬ 
hydrate  index  of  sera  and  body-fluids  of  different 
animals.  B.  Lustig  and  T.  Ernst  (Naturwiss., 
1937,  25,  89,  and  Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  289,  365— 
389). — Vais,  are  given  for  the  relative  amounts  of 
carbohydrate  associated  with  serum-  and  body- 
fluid-proteins  in  different  organisms.  They  diminish 
as  the  protein  content  increases  and  with  ascent  of 
the  evolutionary  scale  from  coelenterata  to  mammalia. 
The  index  is  the  no.  of  g.  of  protcin-N  per  g.  of  protein- 
sugar.  F.  A.  A. 

Opossum  ( Trichosurus  vulpecula).  I.  Blood 
analyses  and  lipin  glandular  constituents  in 
normal  and  lactating  opossums.  II.  Effects  of 
splenectomy,  adrenalectomy,  and  injections  of 
cortical  hormone.  D.  Anderson  (Austral.  J. 
Exp.  Biol.,  1937,  15,  17—23,  24— 32).— I.  Sugar  (I), 
total  P,  non-protein-N  (II),  and  lipins  (III)  in  opossum 
blood,  and  (HI)  in  glands  are  determined.  Cells 
contain  60%  as  much  (I),  and  >  twice  as  much  (II), 
as  plasma;  vals.  increase  with  age.  The  liver  has 
less  cholesterol  (IV)  than  other  organs  and  the  adrenals 
contain  more  (III),  (IV),  and  fatty  acids  than  other 
glands.  During  lactation  the  dry  wt.  of  the  adrenals 
increases,  (H)  and  (III)  are  unchanged,  but  there  is 
marked  hyperglycaemia. 

II.  Splenectomy  decreases  blood-(III)  and  -(IV),. 
and  increases  -(II)  and  -lipin-P.  Adrenalectomy 
increases  liver-(lV).  Administration  of  cortical  hor¬ 
mone  decreases  liver-(IV)  and  increases  lipin-P  and 
fatty  acids  in  liver  and  spleen,  increases  (I)  and  (II)  in 
blood,  and  alters  the  distribution  of  (II)  between 
cells  and  plasma.  J,  N.  A. 
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Blood  composition  in  summer  and  winter  of 
Helix  pmnatia.  B.  Lustig,  T.  Ernst,  and  E. 
Reuss  (Bioehem.  J.,  1937,  290,  95 — 98). — In  summer 
the  blood  of  the  snail  H.  pomatia  contains  2-4%  of 
protein  (97-7%  globulin),  no  cholesterol,  the  residual  N 
and  free  sugar  contents  are  small,  the  protein-sugar 
is  high,  electrolytes  consist  chiefly  of  Na  and  Cl,  the 
K  and  Mg  vals.  are  the  same,  and  the  Ca  val.  >  and 
P20B  val.  <  in  mammals.  In  winter  sleep  the  K  is 
unchanged,  the  Na,  Cl,  Ca,  albumin,  residual  N,  Mg,  and 
inorg.  P  are  increased  by  15-3,  40-7,  67-86,  68-3, 
104,  158,  and  12-2%,  respectively.  The  large  increase 
in  Mg  is  probably  the  cause  of  winter  sleep. 

P.  W.  C. 

Normal  level  of  phosphorus-containing  blood 
constituents  in  amphibians  and  reptiles.  R. 
Salgues  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  624—525).— 
Analyses  of  the  total  P  and  various  P  fractions  in 
the  blood  of  some  amphibians  and  reptiles  are  re¬ 
corded.  W.  0.  K. 


Histamine  in  cotton  dust  and  in  the  blood  of 
cotton  workers.  E.  Haworth  and  A.  D.  Mac¬ 
donald  (J.  Hyg.,  1937,  37,  234 — 242). — Histamine 
(as  picrate  and  hydrochloride)  has  been  isolated  from 
cotton  dust.  The  histamine  content  of  the  blood 
of  card-room  workers  was  >  that  of  students  and  of 
elderly  chronic  bronchitis  patients.  W.  L.  D. 


Presence  of  histamine  in  normal  human  blood. 
G.  Ungar,  J.  L.  Parrot,  and  A.  Pocouii:  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1202 — 1203).— The  blood 
contains  approx.  30  X  IQ-6  g.  per  litre,  representing 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  glyoxalines. 


Determination  of  carotene  in  small  amounts 
of  blood.  W.  Halden  and  G,  K.  Unger  (Mikro- 
chem.,  Molisch  Festschr.,  1936, 194 — 200). — The  serum 
from  1 — 1-5  c.c.  of  blood  is  coagulated  with  an  equal 
vol.  of  EtOH.  The  liquid  is  extracted  with  two  vols. 
of  light  petroleum,  and  carotene  in  the  extract  is 
determined  photometrically  by  filtered  light.  The 
petroleum  solution  is  stable.  J.  S.  A. 


Determination  of  cholesterol.  W.  M.  Sperry 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  377— 389).— The  micro- 
method  of  Schoenheimer  and  Sperry  (A.,  1934,  1240) 
with  minor  variations  in  procedure  gives  vals.  for 
free  cholesterol  in  blood-serum  not  differing  signific¬ 
antly  from  those  obtained  by  the  Windaus  macro- 
method.  R-  M.  M.  O. 


Action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  oxycholesterol 
in  blood.  I.  T.  H.  Tang  and  Y.  H.  Chao  (J. 
Chinese  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  5,  6 — 7). — Chemical  and 
spectroscopic  examination  of  the  dried  residues  from 
the  EtOH-ligroin  extracts  of  normal  ox-blood  and 
blood  poisoned  by  CO  shows  that  the  oxycholesterol 
of  normal  blood  is  different  from  the  cholesterol 
product  in  CO-poisoned  blood.  J.  W.  B. 

Blood-sugar  and  sugar  storage  in  the  de- 
pancreatised  dog.  A.  Baisset,  L.  Bugnahd,  J. 
Lansac,  and  L.  Sotjla  (Sang,  1936,  No.  5,  537 — 
561). — I.  Excess  of  glucose  (I)  introduced  into  the 
circulation  is  removed  from  the  blood  whether  it 
contains  insulin  (II)  or  not.  The  only  difference 


between  the  normal  and  depanereatised  dog  is  that 
the  initial  level  in  the  latter  is  three  times  that  in  the 

former. 

II.  In  the  depanereatised  dog,  following  intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  (I),  arterial  blood-sugar  is  first  > , 

then  equal  to,  and  finally  <  that  of  venous  blood. 
The  sugar  always  returns  to  the  habitual  level. 

III.  Injection  of  (II)  into  a  depanereatised  dog 

does  not  significantly  affect  the  reaction  to  intra¬ 
venously  injected  (I).  The  final  blood-sugar  level 
is  always  equal  to,  or  slightly  <,  the  original.  (II) 
affects  only  this  level.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Effect  of  experimental  peripancreatic  sym¬ 
pathectomy  on  the  basal  blood-sugar.  M. 
Sendrail  and  M.  Cahuzao  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  1088 — 1090). — In  the  post-operative 
period,  hyper-  then  hypo-glycsemia  were  observed; 
this  was  followed  by  prolonged  hyperglycemia,  with 
a  max.  after  about  20  days,  after  which  prolonged 
hypoglycemia  lasting  several  months  occurred. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  castration  and  low  external  temper¬ 
ature  on  blood-sugar  in  cockerels.  F.  Kubessa 
(Arch.  wiss.  pr.  Tierheilk.,  1936,  71,  76 — 82). — In 
cockerels  4 — 5  months  old,  castration  produced  a 
decrease  averaging  34%  in  the  sugar  content  of  the 
blood,  the  effect  persisting  for  <3  weeks.  The  body 
temp,  was  scarcely  affected.  The  increase  in  blood- 
sugar  produced  by  exposure  to  a  temp,  of  —1°  to 
—4°  for  4  hr.  averaged  4%  in  non-castrated  and 
8%  in  castrated  cockerels.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Hyp ergly csemia  caused  by  bleeding.  F.  Kjndl 
(Arch.  wiss.  pr.  Tierheilk.,  1936,  71,  83 — 88). — 
Hyperglycemia  in  dogs  is  detectable  after  25%,  and 
distinct  after  33%,  of  the  total  blood  is  withdrawn. 
The  extra  sugar  is  probably  transferred  from  the 
glycogen  dep6ts  to  the  blood.  The  II20  content  also 
increases.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Effect  of  acetylcholine  on  the  blood-sugar  of 
the  adrenalectomised  dog.  F.  Jourdan  and  J. 
Vtat.  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1111 — 
1112). — The  blood-sugar  fluctuates  on  either  side  of 
the  initial  val.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  inorganic  salts  on  blood-sugar  of 
rabbits.  T.  Ogawa  (Mitt.  med.  Akad.  Kioto,  1936, 
18,  177 — 204). — In  rabbits  the  blood-sugar  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  injection  of  Mg  salts  and  of  P04"' ; 
Na  and  K  salts  had  little  effect.  The  amount  of 
combined  sugar  in  the  blood  did  not  change  appreci¬ 
ably  on  injection  of  any  one  of  these  salts.  MgCl, 
was  more  toxic  than  MgS04.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Comparative  determinations  of  urea  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  pericardiac  fluid  of  Rhombus 
maeoticus  and  T't'tjgon  pastinaca.  P.  Jitariu 
(Ann.  Sci.  Univ.  Jassy,  1935,  20,  477— 479).— The 
urea  eonen.  (determined  by  NaOBr)  is  the  same  in 
blood  and  in  pericardiac  fluid.  Vals.  were,  T. 
pastinaca  2-05  g.  and  R.  maeoticus  0-025  g.  per  100  c.c. 

J.  W.  B. 

Variations  in  blood-urea  and  -chloride  during 
obstruction  of  the  small  intestine  in  the  dog. 
O.  Gilson  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  1254— 
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1256). — Urea  is  increased  after  the  operation  and  CT 
decreases  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  animal. 

H.  G.  R. 

Ammonia  formation  in  shed  blood  and  a  char¬ 
acteristic  deaminase  of  the  blood  stream.  E.  J. 
Conway  and  R.  Cooke  (Nature,  1937,  139,  627). — 
In  the  shed  blood  of  man,  rabbit,  and  bird,  the  form¬ 
ation  of  NHS  occurs  in  a  succession  of  well-marked 
stages.  In  rabbit’s  blood,  the  optimum  is  8-7  and 
NHS  formation  ceases  at  a  concn.  of  5%  NaCl.  The 
plasma  and  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  man,  fowl, 
frog,  and  lug  worm  contain  a  powerful  enzyme  which 
liberates  NH3  from  adenosine  at  room  temp.  The 
nucleated  corpuscle  of  the  fowl  can  deaminate  adenine, 
guanine,  and  cytosine  readily  at  room  temp. 

L.  S.  T. 

Determination  of  chloride  in  blood.  K.  Lang 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  289 — 290). — The  accuracy 
of  Votocek’s  method  (A.,  1918,  ii,  272)  is  increased  by 
using  diphenylcarbazone  (I)  or  a  substituted  (I)  as 
indicator  in  place  of  Na  nitroprusside.  W.  McC. 

Chloride  and  total  osmotic  pressure  in  the 
blood  of  marine  teleosts.  A.  L.  Grafflin  (Biol. 
Bull.,  1935,  69,  245— 258).— In  fish  examined  there 
was  no  correlation  between  plasma-Cl  and  the  f.p. 
depression  of  whole  blood.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  serum-calcium.  C.  W.  Ed¬ 
munds  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937  ,  26,  259). — 
Ca  is  pptd.  from  the  serum  (2  c.c.)  by  (NH4)2C204 
and  the  ppt.  is  washed  with  dil.  aq.  NH3,  dissolved  in 
At-H2S04,  and  titrated  with  0-01N-KMnO4,  the  deter¬ 
mination  being  performed  in  a  15-c.c.  centrifuge  tube. 

E.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  serum-calcium  by  titration 
with  ceric  sulphate.  E.  Katzman  and  M.  Jacobi 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  539— 544).— 0-2  mg.  of 
Ca  as  CaC20.  can  be  determined  by  titration  with 
standard  Ce(S04)2,  with  IC1  as  catalyst  and  o-phen- 
anthroline  as  indicator.  The  %  deviation  of  a  single 
determination  from  the  mean  is  0-4.  J.  N.  A. 

Content  of  water  in  the  blood  of  1069  normal 
adult  men.  K.  Huroda,  T.  Ry6,  and  R.  Ebina 
(Keijo  J.  Med.,  1936,  7,  612 — 643). — A  statistical 
study  of  observations  on  Japanese  soldiers. 

W.  0.  K. 

Hibernation.  O.  Polimanti  (Protoplasma,  1936, 
25,  461 — 464). — In  Bufo  and  Rana  the  average  pH 
of  the  blood,  organs,  and  tissues  was  7-45  during 
activity,  7-6  during  dormancy,  and  7-9  during 

awakening.  M.  A.  B. 

Coefficient  of  retention  of  Congo-red  in  rab¬ 
bit’s  plasma  (method  of  Adler  and  Reimann). 
P.  Carnot,  R.  Cachera,  and  T.  Melik-Ogandjanoff 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  938—941),— 

The  mean  coeff.  of  retention  is  56-2%.  H.  G.  R. 

Convenient  tonometer  for  the  equilibration  of 
blood.  L.  Irving  and  E.  C.  Black  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  118,  337 — 340). — The  instrument  is  described. 
By  equilibrating  at  a  temp,  above  that  of  filling  the 
tonometer  an  excess  of  pressure  is  developed  which 
is  used  for  forcing  the  liquid  into  the  pipette. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 


Microcrystallographic  identification  of  blood 
spots  in  situ.  A.  Raitzin  (Rev.  asoc.  med.  argen- 
tina,  1935,  49,  1115 — 1122). — The  method  employs 
the  Leitz  ultrapak  and  the  formation  of  cryst.  hacmin 

hydrochloride.  Ch.  Abs.  (e) 

Effect  of  light  on  the  decomposition  and  the 
detection  of  blood  in  connexion  with  forensic 
examinations.  K.  J.  Hommes  (Pharm.  Weekblad, 
1937,  74,  396—420). — Blood  stains  were  exposed  to 
direct  and  diffuse  sunlight  on  various  substrates, 
and  submitted  to  detection  tests.  The  guaiaeol  test 
failed  on  Zn  and  Sn  after  a  short  exposure  to  direct 
sunlight  and  on  silk  after  a  moderate  exposure.  Ee 
and  Cu  gave  a  positive  test  in  the  absence  of  blood. 
The  hsemoehromogen  and  hsemin  crystal  tests  became 
indefinite  on  silk  and  cotton  after  a  short  exposure  to 
direct  sunlight  and  on  filter-paper  after  a  longer 
exposure.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  diffuse 
light,  and  in  the  dark  with  exposures  of  >1  year. 
Excellent  crystals  were  obtained  on  wool.  Blood 
soon  loses  its  solubility  in  H20  on  Zn,  Cu,  Ag,  painted 
wood,  and  silk.  The  substrate  has  a  marked  effect  on 
the  changes  occurring  in  blood  stains  on  ageing; 
thus  stains  on  wool  are  affected  <  those  on  other 
fabrics.  Blood  is  quickly  converted  into  methsemo- 
globin  and  more  slowly  into  hsemo  chromogen  and 
finally  hsematin.  Human  blood  and  pigs’  blood  are 
similar,  both  being  decomposed  most  rapidly  by  light 
of  X  480 — 545  mg  and  least  by  infra-red  light 
(>580  mg).  Stains  are  best  photographed  by  infra¬ 
red  rays  and  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  oxyhacm oglobin  over  the  range  635 — 
1335  mg.  S.  C. 

Gelation  of  whole  blood.  W.  Kopaczewski  and 
R.  Paillic  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  726 — 728). — 
Whole  blood  (horse;  in  vessels  coated  with  paraffin 
wax)  slowly  gels  at  37°  in  presence  of  <  60%  (>48  hr.) 
or  0-125 — 2-0%  (5 — 180  min.)  of  lactic  acid;  inter¬ 
mediate  conens.  cause  immediate  gel  formation. 

E.  O.  H. 

Blood  coagulation.  V.  Coagulation  by  pro¬ 
teolytic  enzymes.  H.  Eagle  and  T.  N.  Harris 
(J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  543 — 560). — Both  crude 
and  cryst.  trypsin  (1)  may  cause  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  or  plasma  of  men,  dogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
and  horses.  Coagulation  occurs  only  within  a  narrow 
optimum  zone  of  (I)  concn.  (I)  does  not  coagulate 
fibrinogen  (II),  but  reacts  with  plasma  pro-thrombin 
(III)  to  form  thrombin  (IV).  It  is  suggested  that  the 
system  Ca  -(-  platelets  contains  a  proteolytic  enzyme 
with  a  sp.  affinity  for  (III).  Papain  also  coagulates 
blood,  not  by  activation  of  (III)  but  by  direct  action 
on  (II)  to  form  a  fibrillar  gel  resembling  fibrin.  If 
this  clot  is  fibrin,  (IV)  may  also  he  a  proteolytic 
enzyme  with  a  sp.  action  on  (II).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Fibrinolysis.  VI.  Relation  of  thrombolysin 
and  thromboligin  to  blood  coagulation.  M, 
Rosenmann  (Biochem.  Z,,  1937,  290,  213 — 224; 
ef.  A.,  1936,  1556). — Thromboligin  (I)  slightly  stimul¬ 
ates  the  coagulation  hut  the  effect  is  not  cc  the  (I) 
concn.  Heparin  is  less  effective  as  a  inhibitor  of 
fibrinolysis  than  is  (I).  Thrombolysin  (II)  inhibits 
coagulation  even  in  presence  of  added  thrombin  or 
thrombokinase,  the  effect  running  parallel  to  the 
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fibrinolytic  effect  and  increasing  with  increase  in  time 
of  action.  Other  factors  involved  in  coagulation 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  fibrinolysis  ;  they  cannot 
be  replaced  by  (I)  or  (II).  W.  McC. 

Synthetic  immunochemistry. — See  A.,  II,  268. 

Production  of  antibodies  in  vitro.  R.  C. 
Parker  (Science,  1937  ,  85,  292 — 294). — Positive 
results  were  obtained  with  rabbit  spleens  when  the 
antigen  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  animal  for 
<  two  or  three  days,  and  negative  when  this  period 
was  shortened.  '  L.  S.  T. 

Formation  of  normal  antibodies.  Different 
grades  of  isoagglutinins  with  uniovular  triplets. 
F.  Ottensooser  and  W.  Tobler  (Z.  Immunitats., 
1937,  90,  65 — 70). — Differences  in  isoagglutinin  titre 
occur  in  young  uniovular  triplets.  C,  R.  S. 

Action  of  beat  on  the  anti-complementary 
power  of  human  serum.  L.  Nattan-Larrier,  L. 
Grimard,  and  J.  Do  four  (Compt.  rend,  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  1144 — 1146). — Human  serum,  like  rabbit- 
and  dog-serum,  with  a  low  anti-complementary  power 
shows  an  increase  on  heating  to  56 — 62°.  H.  G.  R. 

Stabiliser  for  Schick  [diphtheria]  toxin.  A.  T. 
Glenny  and  M.  F.  Stevens  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937, 
709 — 710). — Human  serum  is  a  suitable  stabiliser 
to  replace  the  customary  peptone,  which  causes 
allergic  reactions.  A.  G.  P. 

Antitoxin  stabilised  by  formaldehyde  and 
isolated  from  antidiphtheria  serum  by  sodium 
p-naphthylamine-4  :  6  :  8-trisulphonate.  H. 
Goldie  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1215 — 
1218). — 80%  of  the  antitoxic  power  can  be  recovered 
by  this  process,  the  active  fraction  being  free  from 
serum-albumin  and  stable  to  heat  at  70°. 

H.  G.  R. 

Toxins  of  dysenteric  bacteria.  Toxic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bacillus  of  Flexner.  A.  Boivin  and 
L.  Mesrobeanu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
1078 — 1081).— The  E  and  S  forms  of  Flexner’s 
bacillus  produce  neither  endotoxin  nor  exotoxin, 
whilst  the  S  form  produces  only  enterotropic  endo¬ 
toxin  ;  the  corresponding  forms  of  Shiga’s  bacillus 
produce  neurotropic  exotoxin  (I)  and  (I)  and  entero¬ 
tropic  endotoxin,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Protective  antitoxic  power  of  the  sera  obtained 
from  animals  injected  with  sugar-lipin  endo¬ 
toxins.  A.  BorviN  and  L.  Mesrobeanu  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1092— 1094).— The 
specificity  of  the  anti-endotoxin  serum  is  similar  to 
that  shown  in  the  somatic  agglutination  of  the 
bacteria  and  in  the  pptn.  of  the  sugar-lipin  endo¬ 
toxin.  H.  G.  R. 

Method  for  rapid  and  intensive  production  of 
tetanus  antitoxin.  G.  Ramon,  E.  Lem  Stayer,  and 
A.  Mustafa  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 

895—898).  H.  G.  R. 

Tetanus  toxoid.  III.  Antitoxic  response  in 
guinea-pigs  immunised  with  tetanus  alum-pre¬ 
cipitated  toxoid  followed  by  tetanus  spores. 
F.  G.  Jones  and  W.  A.  Jamieson  (J.  Bact.,  1936, 
32,  33 — 40). — Injection  of  the  toxoid  gives  protection 
(within  2  months)  against  massive  doses  of  tetanus 


spores.  These  doses  do  not  accelerate  antitoxin 
production  in  animals  previously  immunised  with 

the  toxoid.  A.  G.  P. 

Identification  of  the  hsemagglutinin  of  the 
jack  bean  with  concanavalin-A.  J.  B.  Sumner 
and  S.  F.  Howell  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  227—237).— 
The  prep,  and  properties  of  concanavalin-,4  (I)  are 

discussed  and  its  identity  with  the  hsemagglutinin  is 
established.  The  ppt.  formed  by  (I)  with  glycogen 
(II)  contains  44 — 79%  of  (I)  according  to  the  relative 
proportions  present.  Agglutination  is  regarded  as  a 
reaction  between  (I)  and  the  stromata  (possibly 
glyeo-protein  constituents)  of  erythrocytes  to  produce 
a  hydrophobic  colloid.  The  charge  on  the  colloid  is 
neutralised  by  salts,  resulting  in  the  clumping  of  the 
formed  elements  (cf.  A.,  1936,  768).  A.  G.  P. 

Extraction  of  holosido-haptens  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  their  chemical  properties.  C. 
Ionescu-Mihaiesti,  A.  Damboviceanu,  and  C. 
Leonida-Ioan  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
973 — 976). — The  CCI3*C02H  extract  of  the  culture 
medium  after  prolonged  dialysis  is  rich  in,  whilst 
that  of  the  bacilli  contains  little,  polyholosides. 

H.  G.  R. 

Specificity  of  the  acid-soluble  holosido-haptens 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  C.  Ionescu-Mihaiesti, 
C.  Leonida-Ioan,  and  A.  Damboviceanu  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  976 — 978). — The  haptens 
prepared  by  CC13*C02H  extraction  show  no  complete 
antigenic  power  in  vivo,  but  the  reactions  on  sub¬ 
cutaneous  administration  to  tubercular  subjects  are 
sp.  for  the  type  of  organism  used.  H.  G.  R. 

Photometric  and  chemical  investigation  of 
blood  groups.  J.  Gr6h,  L.  Sz£lyes,  and  M. 
Weltner  [with  P.  Balint,  G.  Csermak,  J.  Kovi.es, 
and  J.  Simon]  {Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  24 — 38). — 
Well-defined  differences  exist  between  the  absorption 
spectra  of  serum-globulins  (I)  of  blood  groups  A  and 
B,  the  absorption  max.  increasing  considerably  in 
alkaline  solution  with  (I )-A  but  not  with  (I)-B. 
The  (I)-fractions  of  blood  group  0  differ  with  sex. 
With  immunised  sheep  the  (I)  of  anti-A-immune 
sera  belong  to  type  A  (increased  absorption  in 
alkaline  solution),  those  of  anti-B-sera  to  type  B. 
No  difference  in  NH3-acid  content  could  be  detected 
in  the  (I)  and  albumins  of  different  blood  groups 
and  the  spectroscopic  difference  is  probably  due  to 
isomerism  in  the  protein.  P.  W-  C. 

Mineral  composition  of  muscles  of  marine 
animals.  K.  Bialaszcwicz  and  C.  Kupfer  (Acta 
Biol,  exp.,  1935,  9,  228 — 235). — There  is  no  significant 
difference  between  the  K,  Na,  Mg,  and  Ca  contents  of 
the  ash  of  muscles  of  certain  marine  and  fresh-HzO 
animals.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Zinc  content  of  muscles  of  various  animals. 
P.  V.  Simakov  (Biochimia,  1936,  1,  685 — 691). — 
The  Zn  content,  in  mg.  per  100  g.  of  dry  substance,  is  : 
earthworm  28-46,  mollusc  foot  26-5,  mantle  105-2, 
frog  8-6,  fish  3-3— 4-2,  chicken  (red)  14-1,  (white)  2-9, 
human  pectoral  muscle  11-9.  R.  T. 

Biochemistry  of  the  placenta.  Y.  Furuhashi 
(Japan.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1937,  II,  3,  227— 237).— Data 
for  the  content  of  Na',  K‘,  Mg",  Ca",  Cl',  S,  and  P 
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at  various  stages  of  development  of  the  placenta 
(rabbit)  aro  tabulated.  Retention  of  blood-Ca,  but 
not  of  -Cl',  occurs.  F.  0.  H. 

Distribution  oi  calcium  and  magnesium  in 
organs  and  tissues  after  administration  of  bile 
acids.  M.  Iwad6  (Arb.  med.  Fak.  Okayama,  1936, 
5,  85 — 90). — Subcutaneous  injection  of  Na  cholate 
appears  to  increase  the  content  of  Ca  in  the  brain, 
heart,  liver,  kidney,  and  muscles  of  rabbits  but 
individual  variations  are  very  great.  The  Mg  con¬ 
tents  are  tabulated.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Nature  of  union  of  sodium  and  potassium  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  brain.  L.  M.  Georgiev¬ 
skaia  (J.  Physiol.  U.S.SJR.,  1935,  19,  571—574).— 
Na  and  K  probably  occur  in  brain  in  salt-like  com¬ 
binations.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Total  ash  of  sheep's  bones  as  an  index  of 
calcification.  S.  W.  Josland  (New  Zealand  J.  Sci. 
Tech.,  1937,  18,  665 — 668). — The  ash  content  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  and  of  the  proximal  epiphysis  of  the 
humerus  is  a  criterion  of  calcification  in  sheep. 
Calcification  is  complete  in  lambs  4 — 6  months  old. 

A.  G.  P. 

Structure  of  bones.  Y.  Caglioti  (Atti  V  Congr. 
Naz.  Chim.,  1936,  1,  320—330). — X-Ray  measure¬ 
ments  of  ox  bones  show  that  the  inorg.  part  has  the 
approx,  composition  3Ca3(P04)2,CaC03,a:H20,  with 
the  hexagonal  structure  of  hydroxyapatite,  a  9-2, 
c  6-9  A.,  the  c  axis  being  oriented  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  bone.  The  org.  part  consists  of  poly¬ 
peptide  chains,  supported  ana  stretched  by  the  inorg. 
crystallites.  On  decalcification  the  residual  org. 
portion  gives  the  X-ray  pattern  of  stretched  collagen. 

0.  J.  W. 

Altmann-Gersh  and  freezing-drying  method. 
II.  Mechanism  of  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  gastric  mucosa.  N.  L.  Hoerr  (Anat.  Rec., 
1936,  65,  417 — 435). — In  the  mucosa,  the  parietal 
cells  are  alkaline  but  the  contents  of  the  crypts  are 
acid.  The  acidity  increases  up  the  lumen,  being  most 
marked  at  the  level  of  the  neck  cells.  The  secretion 
of  the  parietal  cells  is  a  protein  combined  with  HC1, 
which  is  set  free  by  hydrolysis  in  the  lumen. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Surface  membranes  of  muscle  fibres.  W.  L, 
Francis  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  122,  140—154).— 
The  p.d.  observed  when  solutions  approximating  in 
composition  to  the  interior  of  the  muscle  fibres  are 
applied  to  the  outside  of  the  muscle  (frog  sartorius) 
show  that  a  p.d.,  amounting  to  10 — 20  mv.,  exists 
across  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  membrane 
of  the  muscle  fibres.  Differences  in  [K*]  are  largely, 
but  not  wholly,  responsible  for  this.  F.  A.  A. 

Redox  polarity  of  the  amphibian  egg  and  its 
relationship  to  the  bioelectric  polarity  of  the  egg. 
W.  A.  Dorfman  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  427—434).— 
The  unfertilised  egg  shows  a  polar  distribution  of  loci 
having  different  aerobic  reduction  potentials  and 
different  pn  vals.  The  reduction  potentials  are  more 
negative  where  the  pa  is  lower,  although  the  rH  vals. 
are  practically  the  same  at  both  poles.  M.  A.  B. 

Amphibian  organisation  centre.  V.  Distri¬ 
bution  and  nature  of  glycogen  in  the  amphibian 


embryo.  N.  G.  Heatley  and  P.  E.  Lindahl.  VI. 
Inductions  by  tbe  evocator-glycogen  complex  in 
intact  embryos  and  in  ectoderm  removed  from 

the  individuation  field.  N.  G.  Heatley,  C.  H. 
Waddington,  and  J.  Needham  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1937,  B,  122,  395 — 402,  403— 412).— V.  Total  glyco¬ 
gen  (I),  lyo-glycogen  (II),  and  desmo-glycogen  (III) 
and  determined  in  the  amphibian  embryo  around  the 
period  of  gastrulation.  Before  gastrulation  (I)  conen. 
is  highest  at  the  animal  and  lowest  at  the  vegetal 
pole.  During  gastrulation  total  (I)  decreases  slightly 
throughout  the  embryo,  but  markedly  in  the  material 
invaginating  through  the  dorsal  lip  of  the  blastopore. 
(Ill)  does  not  decrease  in  one  region  more  than  in 
another  and  is  therefore  not  identical  with  the  fraction 
of  (I)  to  which  the  evocator  is  attached. 

AH.  Both  (II)  and  (III)  preps,  produce  neural 
inductions  in  the  amphibian  embryo.  The  distinction 
between  evocation  and  individuation  has  been  studied 
by  implanting  evocator  into  isolated  pieces  of  com¬ 
petent  ectoderm.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Glutathione  in  [pathologically]  altered  liver. 
L.  Binet,  G.  Weller,  and  H.  Goudard  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 1141— 1143).— Glutathione 
is  reduced  by  ligature  of  the  bile  duct,  toxic  hepatitis 
(CHCU,  EtOH,  and  As),  and  fatty  degeneration. 

H.  G.  R. 

Free  and  combined  acetylcholine  in  the  brain. 
E.  Corteggiani  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
1197 — 1198). — If  sheep’s  brain  is  heated  to  70°,  a 
three  fold  increase  in  the  acetylcholine  content,  due  to 
decomp,  of  a  complex,  is  observed.  This  increase  is 
similar  to  that  observed  with  CClg’COgH  or  COMe2 
treatment.  H.  G.  R. 

Content  of  phosphorus  compounds  in  the  brain 
of  animals.  N.  V.  Boldireva  (Biochimia,  1937,  2, 
216 — 229). — The  lipin  and  total  P  contents  of  the 
invertebrate  brain  are  <  those  of  the  vertebrate. 
The  nerve  centres  of  snails  and  the  brain  of  the  tortoise 
contain  only  minute  proportions  of  inorg.  P  and 
phosphagen  (I)  but  the  proportions  of  these  forms  of 
P  in  the  nerve  centres  of  the  cockroach  are  >  in  those 
of  some  vertebrates.  The  protein-P  contents  of 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  brains  are  similar  but 
that  of  birds  is  low.  Male  brains  contain  more  inorg. 
P  and  (I)  and  less  lipin  and  total  P  than  do  female 
brains.  W.  MoC. 

Histological  studies  on  lipins.  I.  Osmic  acid 
as  a  microchemical  reagent  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  lipins.  II.  Cytological  analysis  of  the 
liposomes  in  the  adrenal  cortex  of  the  guinea-pig. 
N.  L.  Hoerr  (Anat.  Rec.,  1936,  66,  149—171,  317— 
342). — I.  Reduction  of  0s04  by  lipins  (I)  does  not 
necessarily  occur  when  frozen  sections  or  embedded 
material  is  used,  although  the  pure  (I)  may  cause 
reduction.  Reduction  is  max.  with  oleic  acid  or 
olein  mixtures,  the  best  reaction  with  tissues  being 
obtained  after  fixation  in  CHgO-Zenker  or  Regnaud’s 
fluid  and  mordanting  with  K„Cr207.  0s04  is  also 

reduced  by  tissue  reducing  agents  other  than  (I) ;  it 
oxidises  (I)  to  products  insol.  in  (I)  solvents,  but 
prolonged  treatment  restores  the  solubility. 

II.  The  morphological  evidence  does  not  sub- 
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stantiate  any  of  the  theories  on  the  function  of 
cortical  (I).  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  diet  on  the  composition  of  feathers. 
Cholesterol  content.  R.  Salgues  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol,  1937,  124,  923— 925).— The  cholesterol 
content  is  greatest  in  the  coloured  plumage  and 
decreases  with  the  age  of  the  bird.  H.  G.  R. 

Marine  products.  V.  Stigmasterol  in  mol¬ 
luscs.  W.  Bergmann  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118, 
499 — 501 ;  cf.  A.,  1934,  404). — In  addition  to  ostrea- 
sterol  (I),  the  oyster,  Oslrea  virginica,  contains  small 
amounts  of  stigmasterol  (II),  the  amount  of  which 
undergoes  seasonal  variation.  (I)  differs  from  (II) 
only  in  the  position  of  the  double  linking,  for  it  does 
not  give  CHEtPr^-CHO  or  a  similar  product  on 
treatment  with  03.  J.  N.  A. 

Sterols  of  the  starfish. — See  A.,  II,  148. 

Chitin  and  cellulose. — See  A.,  II,  233. 

Isolation  of  cyclopeptides  from  the  proteins  of 
the  mollusc  Peeten  islandicus.  Y.  S.  Sadikov 
and  R.  J.  Kristalltnskaja  (Bioohimia,  1937,  2, 
146 — 150).— Extraction  of  the  products  of  hydrolysis 
of  tho  proteins  for  10  min.  (4%  H,S04  at  220 — 225°) 
with  Et20  and  CHCU  yields  ci/cfoisovalyhsovalyl- 
leucine.  W.  McC. 

Composition  of  the  muscle  of  marine  animals . 
V.  Protein  of  the  muscle  of  Ocfopus  vulgaris, 
Lam.  VI.  Nitrogenous  extractives  of  the 
muscle  of  Palinurus  vulgaris,  Latr.  A.  Carte ni 
and  A.  Morelli  (Quad.  Nutrizione,  1936,  3,  225 — 
226,  227 — 228). — V.  100  g.  of  the  protein  of  the 
muscle  of  O.  vulgaris  contain  :  total  N  15-96,  amide- 
1-17,  humin-  0-38,  arginine-  2-55,  histidine-  0-26, 
cystine-  0-38,  lysine-  2-27,  NI!,-  of  the  filtrate  8-77, 
and  non-NH2-N  of  the  filtrate  0-10  g. 

VI.  100  g.  of  the  fresh  tissue  of  P.  vulgaris  contain  : 
total  extractive  N  1-0375,  NH3-  7-27,  purine-  8-34, 
albumin-  4-73,  creatine-  and  creatinine-  nil,  N  of 
other  bases  44-66,  NELj-aeid-  18-49,  polypeptide- 
3-07,  urea-N  12-70,  undetermined  N  0-74  g. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Isolation  of  amino-acids,  peptides,  and  cyclo¬ 
peptides  from  protein  hydrolysates.  V.  S.  Sadi¬ 
kov  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  14, 
313 — 315). — In  order  to  avoid  further  decomp., 
protein  hydrolysates  containing  large  amounts  of 
cyclic  product  etc.  are  separated  thus  :  the  H2S04 
is  neutralised  by  Ca(QH)2,  the  CaS04  paste  is  dehydr¬ 
ated  -with  EtOH  and  calcined  gypsum  (I),  and 
extracted  with  Et20,  CHC13,  and  EtOAc  (extract 
cf/c/opeptides),  then  with  MeOH  (removes  Ba  salts 
of  many  NH2-acids)  and  H„0  (extracts  Ca  salts  of 
various  NHa-aeids);  the  residue  is  digested  with 
HjSOj  and  the  extract  neutralised  with  CuC03  and 
evaporated ;  this  residue  is  dehydrated  by  EtOH  and 
(I)  and  extracted  with  MeOH  and  COMea  (to  remove 
various  Cu  salts  and  primary  deeomp.  products) ; 
a  final  extraction  with  H„0  or  dil.  AcOH  may  be 
needed.  Other  salts  may  also  be  used.  For  hydro¬ 
lysates  containing  mainly  NII2- acids  :  the  CaS04 
pasto  is  heated  in  dil.  acid  with  an  excess  of  urea  or 
KCNO,  the  nramino-aeids  thus  giving  hydantoins; 
the  H2S04  is  then  neutralised  with  Ca(OH)2  and 


evaporated;  the  residue,  dried  at  50°  is  dehydrated 
with  EtOH;  the  EtOH  extract  is  dried  by  (I)  and 
evaporated,  the  residue  thus  obtained  being  extracted 
with  Et20  (removes  cycZopeptides),  CHC13,  EtOAc, 
MeOH,  and  COMe2  (to  remove  cyclic  compounds  and 
hydantoins) ;  the  CaS04  powder  is  boiled  with 
C6H6,  BuOH,  1%  CbH-N-  or  NaOH-EtOH,  and,  if 
necessary,  11,0,  and  aq.  acid,  alkali,  or  NH3. 
Hydantoins  are  reconverted  into  NH,-aeids  by  MgO. 

R.  S.  C. 

Dissociation  of  ovalbumin  in  urea  solvent. 
J.  W.  Williams  and  C.  C.  Watson  (Nature,  1937, 
139,  506 — 507). — Sedimentation  diagrams  of  ov¬ 
albumin  (I)  in  HaO  buffered  at  pB  6-0  and  in  50% 
aq.  urea  indicate  that  in  the  latter  ease  (I)  is  dissoci¬ 
ated  into  a  mol.  (N20  =  2-5  X  10"13  cm.  per  sec.  per 
dyne)  of  approx,  half  the  mol.  wt.  found  in  H0O. 
The  dissociation  appears  to  be  reversible.  L.  S.  T. 

Chemical  structure  of  wool.  I,  Purification 
of  keratin.  E.  D.  Stacheeva-Kaverzneva  and 
N.  I.  Gavrilova  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  19 — 27). — 
Pancreatin-enterokinase  digestion  of  wool  separates 
it  into  digestible  pericellular  substance  and  undigested 
colls,  containing  respectively  S  1-65—2-25  and  3-05, 
and  N  16-3  and  14%.  The  N  content  of  the  HC1 
hydrolysates  of  the  two  fractions  is  distributed  as 
follows :  NH2-groups  17-1  and  9-1,  arginine  20-4 
and  9-7,  cystine  3-94  and  2-85,  histidine  4-36  and 
1-02,  lysine  6-6  and  3-6,  (NH2)r acids  52-7  and  69-4, 
and  (NH^-acids  48-5  and  38-9%.  The  ratio  cystine- 
S /total  S “falls  from  97-2%  in  the  wool  to  66-7%  in  the 
residue,  pointing  to  transformation,  possibly  oxid¬ 
ative,  of  cystine  during  digestion.  R.  T. 

Constitution  of  the  keratin  molecule.  J.  B. 
Speakman  and  F.  Townend  (Nature,  1937, 139, 411 — 
412). — The  glutamic  and  aspartic  acid  contents  of 
Cotswold  wool  and  seagull  quill  support  the  “  salt- 
linkage  ”  theory  developed  to  account  for  the  elastic 
properties  of  wool  fibres  in  solutions  of  varying  acidity. 

Racemisation  curves  of  proteins  of  the  muscles 
of  certain  invertebrates.  I.  Leonteev  and  K. 
Markova  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937, 
14,  441 — 443). — Proteins  were  extracted  by  0-5 N- 
NaOH  from  the  muscles  of  Polamobius  fluviatilis,  L., 
Gucumaria  frondosa,  Gunn.,  and  Peeten  islandicus. 
Mull.  Their  racemisation  curves  and  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics  are  substantially  the  same. 

P.  W.  C. 

Isolation  of  muscle  nuclei.  G.  Crossaion 
(Science,  1937,  85,  250).— A  method  for  the  isolation 
of  the  nuclei  of  smooth,  striated,  and  cardiac  muscle 
is  described.  L,  S.  T. 

Bleaching  of  visual  purple  in  solution.  G. 
Wald  (Nature,  1937,  139,  587 — 588). — Curves  of  the 
changes  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of 
visual  purple  after  exposure  to  light  and  then  after 
keeping  show  the  generally-accepted  view,  that  the 
orange  colour  which  is  formed  on  exposure  to  light  is 
due  to  a  mixture  of  unbleached  visual  purple  and  final 
yellow  product,  to  be  incorrect.  The  orange  colour 
is  a  new  pigment  that  fades  to  yellow  retinene  in 
darkness.  L.  S.  T. 
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Carotenoid  pigments  in  the  eyes  and  “liver  " 
organs  of  invertebrates.  E.  Lonnberg  (Ark. 
Zool,,  1935,  28,  A,  No.  4,  14  pp.;  No.  6,  4  pp.). — 
The  eyes  of  birds  belonging  to  the  groups  Lari, 
Gressores,  Limicolce,  Galli,  Accipiteres,  Passeres, 
Anseres,  Striges,  and  Aledorides  and  of  fishes  contain 
xanthopliyll  (I)  or  a  carotenoid  closely  resembling  it. 
Possibly  (I)  is  related  to  the  visual  purple,  its  concn. 
being  highest  where  great  sensitivity  to  light  is 
indispensable.  The  liver  organs  of  molluscs  and 
Crustacea  and  the  hepatic  diverticula  of  sea  stars 
contain  a  carotenoid  similar  to  or  identical  with  (I). 

Ntjtr.  Abs.  (to) 

Preparation  of  pure  cytochrome  C  from  heart 
muscle  and  some  of  its  properties.  D.  Keilin 
and  E.  F.  Hartree  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  122, 
298 — 308). — Cytochrome  G  (I)  is  extracted  from  finely 
minced  heart  muscle  with  CC13‘C02H  and  the  extract 
fractionallv  pptd.  with  (NH4)2S04.  Pure  (I)  so 
prepared  contains  0-34%  Fe  and  has  a  mol.  wt.  of 
16,500.  (I)  reacts  with  02  and  CO  only  at  pa  >12. 
Reduced  and  oxidised  (I)  are  Fe11  and  Fe111  com¬ 
pounds.  A  reversible  change  in  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  oxidised  (I)  occurs  on  heating.  (I)  does 
not  combine  with  CN',  S",  F',  azide,  or  peroxides,  but 
oxidised  (I)  forms  a  reversible  compound  with  NO. 
Some  of  the  NH„-acids  in  (I)  are  determined. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Colour  reaction  and  iodometry  of  oxidisable 
[plant  and  animal]  substances.  I.  M.  Konishi 
(Okayama-Ig.  Zasshi,  1935,  47,  1043 — 1057). — The 
colour  reaction  and  iodometry  of  aq.  extracts  and 
expressed  juice  of  plant  and  animal  tissues  are,  in 
general,  parallel  but  the  intensity  of  reaction  differs 
in  different  tissues.  Oxidisable  substances  are  con¬ 
verted  into  EtOH,  COMe2,  and  CN  compounds  but 
not  into  Et20  :  they  are  precipitable  by  neutral 
Pb(OAc)2  or  phosphotungstic  acid,  labile  toward 
sunlight  and  H202,  absorbable  by  C  but  not  by  clay, 
and  diffusible  through  membranes.  The  glutathione 
(I)  content  of  plant  tissues  is  <  that  of  animal  tissues. 
The  I  consumption  of  (I)  is  <  that  of  (I)-containing 
oxidisable  substances.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Porphyria.  I.  Fox-squirrel,  Sciurus  niger. 
W.  J.  Turner  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 118, 519—530).— 
Current  knowledge  of  porphyrins  is  reviewed.  S. 
niger  has  a  physiological  porphyria  extending  into 
adult  life,  and  uroporphyrin  1  (I)  was  extracted  from 
the  bones.  The  urine  contained  a  small  amount 
of  coproporphyrin  (II)  and  a  metal  complex,  ap¬ 
parently  of  (I).  (II)  and  protoporphyrin  were  present 
in  the  feces.  J.  N.  A. 

Nature  of  the  substance  (s)  producing  pain  in 
contracting  skeletal  muscle  :  bearing  on  angina 
pectoris  and  claudication.  L.  N.  Katz,  E. 
Lindner,  and  H.  Landt  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14, 
807 — 821). — The  pain-producing  substance  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  muscle  metabolism,  is  non-volatihle  and  acidic ; 
it  diffuses  into  and  out  of  the  blood  stream,  may  be 
transported  from  other  body  regions,  and  loses 
activity  during  training,  possibly  by  lowering  the 
buffer  action  of  the  muscle.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Heparin  :  a  mucoitinpolysulphuric  acid.  E. 
-Torres  and  S.  Bergstrom  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 


118,  447 — 457). — Some  experiments  on  the  acid 
hydrolysis,  brucine  fractionation,  Ac  and  hexuronic 
acid  contents  of  heparin  (I)  are  described.  (I)  is 
not  a  definite  chemical  compound  but  a  mucoitin 
polysulphuric  ester  containing  at  least  a  trisulphuric 
ester  mixed  with  di-  and  mono-esters.  The  latter 
can  be  separated  from  the  former  as  sol.  brucine 
salts.  The  anticoagulating  power  of  (I)  must  be  due 
to  its  very  strong  ionic  charge  in  combination  with 
its  mol.  size.  P.  W.  C. 

State  of  activity  of  callicrein  of  the  gastric 
glands  and  of  the  external  secretion  in  dogs. 
E.  Werle  (Bioehem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  129 — 134). — 
Callicrein  (I)  exists  in  the  pancreas  for  the  most 
part  in  an  active  form  and  a  method  avoiding 
autolytic  processes  is  described  which  permits  the 
separation  of  inactive  (I).  (I)  is  activated  by  the 

action  of  a  thermolabile  agent  present  in  the  intestinal 
mucosa.  Inactive  (I)  is  probably  not  present  in  the 
salivary  glands.  P.  W.  C. 

Bee  poison.  III.  Division  into  two  com¬ 
ponents.  G.  Hahn  and  H.  Leditschke  (Ber.,  1937, 
70,  [B],  681—684;  cf.  this  vol.,  9,  57).— Dialysis  of 
the  portion  of  bee  poison  sol,  in  60%  EtOH  and  largely 
free  from  inactive  ballast  permits  separation  into  a 
dialysable  material  (I)  which  produces  cramp  and  a 
non-dialysable  portion  (II)  which  is  toxic  without 
causing  cramp,  (I)  is  inactivated  by  heating  at 
90 — 100°  for  2  hr.  at  pB  4  or  12-6,  whereas  (II)  remains 
unaffected.  H.  W. 

Action  of  lachesis  venom.  G.  Escobar  (Semana 
med.,  1935,  II,  1479 — 1484). — The  venom  is  a 
greenish  opalescent,  acid  liquid  having  d  1-03.  It 
is  stable  and  of  low  toxicity  taken  orally.  It  is 
inactivated  at  65°,  and  contains  protein,  fat,  Cl', 
P04'",  Ca,  NH4,  and  Mg.  Its  activity  in  solution 
is  destroyed  by  light  but  the  dried  product  is  un¬ 
affected.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  feeding  seaweed  on  the  iodine  content 
of  milk  and  dairy  products.  G.  Lunde  and 
K.  Closs  (Norsk  Mag.  Laegevidonskapen,  1936,  97, 
377 — 394). — In  cows  receiving  a  supplement  of  0-1 — 
0*5  kg.  of  chopped  dried  seaweed  daily  the  yield 
of  milk  and  its  fat  content  show  negligible  increases. 
<10%  of  the  I  of  the  fodder  is  normally  excreted 
in  the  milk.  The  I  content  of  the  milk  rises  to  a 
max.  of  3-25  mg.  per  litre.  The  max.  daily  excretion 
of  I  in  the  milk  is  40  mg.  Approx.  90%  of  the  I 
excreted  in  the  milk  is  free,  3-8%  is  linked  to  the  fat, 
and  6%  to  the  protein.  The  fat  of  the  milk  of  sea¬ 
weed-fed  cows  contains  approx,  three  times  as  much 
I  as  the  fat  of  the  milk  of  the  controls.  Consumption 
of  the  seaweed  eauses  a  seven-fold  increase  in  the  I 
content  of  the  proteins,  a  ten-fold  increase  in  that  of 
the  cheese,  and  a  five-fold  increase  in  that  of  the  butter. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Distribution  of  phosphorus  compounds  in 
cows'  milk.  P.  A.  Kometiani  and  T.  E.  Tzuladze 
(Bioehimia,  1936,  1,  692 — 698). — Milk  does  not  con¬ 
tain  labile  P  compounds  other  than  the  complex 
Ca3(P04)2-easein.  A  difficultly  hydrolysable  fraction 
is  recognised,  but  not  identified.  R.  T. 
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Potassium  in  the  milk  of  normal  women. 
A.  Leulier,  L.  Revol,  and  R.  Paccard  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1114 — 1115). — The 
average  vals.  for  morning,  midday,  and  evening 
milks  are  0-052,  0-059,  and  0-054%,  respectively. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  light  on  the  vitamin-C  of  milk.  S.  K. 
Kon  (Science,  1937,  85,  119— 120).— Under  the 
action  of  light  and  in  presence  of  02,  the  ascorbic 
acid  (I)  of  milk  undergoes  reversible  oxidation, 
probably  to  dehydroascorbic  acid.  Visible  light  of 
short  X  (blue  and  violet)  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
reaction.  The  reversible  reaction  is  unimol.,  and  the 
reversibly  oxidised  product  is  biologically  active. 
It  decomposes  spontaneously,  without  the  action  of 
light,  to  give  a  substance  which  fails  to  decolorise  the 
indophenol  reagent  even  after  treatment  with  H2S, 
and  is  biologically  inactive.  Synthetic  (I)  added  to 
milk  behaves  in  the  same  way.  Pasteurisation  by 
the  holder  method  destroys  the  reversibly  oxidised 
but  does  not  affect  the  reduced  form  of  (I)  in  milk. 
The  amount  of  destruction  of  (I)  by  pasteurisation 
in  absence  of  catalytic  metals  depends  on  the  previous 
exposure  of  the  milk  to  light.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-C  in  pasteurised  milk.  W.  J.  Dank 
and  G.  H.  Satterfield  (Science,  1937,  85,  178— 
179). — Sharp’s  conclusions  (this  vol.,  78)  are  criticised, 
and  harmful  effects  of  pasteurisation  are  discussed. 
In  certain  cases,  the  2  :  6-dichlorophenol-indophenol 
titration  is  untrustworthy  for  the  determination  of 
vitamin-C  in  milk  >3  days  old.  L.  S.  T. 

Proteins  of  milk  at  different  periods  of  lact¬ 
ation.  A.  Bibber  (Riv.  Clin,  pediat.,  1936,  34, 
712 — 726). — The  protein  content  of  breast-milk  is 
approx,  const,  throughout  lactation. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Heat-denaturation  of  milk-albumin  and  -glo¬ 
bulin.  S.  J.  Rowland  (J.  Dairy  Res.,  1937,  8, 
1 — 5). — Heat-denaturation  of  milk-albumin  plus 
-globulin  was  rapid  at  temp.  >75°.  At  80°,  90°, 
95°,  and  100°  complete  pptn.  occurred  in  60,  30, 
10 — 15,  and  5 — 10  min.,  respectively.  Ho  increase 
in  non-protein-N  occurred  on  heating  to  100°,  but 
continued  heating  at  95 — 100°  formed  some  proteose. 
Appreciable  hydrolysis  of  protein  occurred  at  115 — 
120°.  W.  L.  D. 

Mastitis.  IV.  Composition  of  milk  affected 
by  latent  mastitis.  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  J.  J.  Kucera, 
J.  G.  Henning,  and  G.  J.  Hucker.  V.  Presence 
of  mastitis  streptococci  in  mammary  tissue. 
G.  J.  Hucker  (N.Y.  State  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  Tech. 
Bulls.  239  and  241,  1936,  16  pp.,  21  pp.). — The  com¬ 
positions  of  milk  from  healthy  and  from  infected 
udders  showed  only  slight  differences  regardless  of 
the  degree  of  infection  as  long  as  the  milk  remained 
normal  in  appearance.  The  slight  changes  consisted 
of  decreases  in  lactose,  d,  solids-not-fat,  and  curd 
tension  and  Increases  in  Cl  and  albumin.  Mastitis 
milk  of  normal  appearance  is  also  normal  in  chemical 
composition.  W.  L.  D. 

Structure  of  milk-air  interface.  N.  King 
(Milch.  Forsch.,  1937,  18,  331— 338).— Microscopic 
observations  in  reflected  light  prove  that  fat  globules 


concentrate  at  the  interface.  This  peculiarity  is 
enhanced  in  milk  with  an  oxidised  flavour.  The 
concn.  of  fat  globules  on  the  surface  is  favoured  by 
freezing  milk.  Surface-active  reagents  poured  on  a 

milk  surface  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  which 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  (oleic  acid,  triolein 
and  soaps)  and  diminish  the  no.  of  milk  fat  globules 
and  those  which  increase  the  concn.  of  globules  at 
the  surface  (BuOH,  C*Hn-OH,  and  CH,Ph-0H). 

"  W.  L.  D. 

Tryptophan  reaction  in  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  J.  Spillane  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  560 — 561). 
— In  a  clear  cerebrospinal  fluid  a  positive  reaction 
is  characteristic  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  The 
tryptophan  may  be  synthesised  by  the  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  fluid.  L.  S.  T. 

Albumins  in  cerebrospinal  fluid.  H.  Man- 
gelschots  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
1019 — 1022). — Pptn.  with  CC!3-C0oH  gives  a  higher 
val.  for  the  albumin  (I)  content  than  that  obtained 
by  the  precipitin  method.  The  increase  of  (I)  in 
meningitis  is  due  to  infiltration  of  serum-(I). 

H.  G.  R. 

Phenols  in  biological  fluids  and  their  relation 
to  phenolsemia.  M,  F.  Castex  and  A.  F.  Arnaudo 
(Rev.  asoc.  med.  Argentina,  1935,  49,  1063 — 1070). — 
The  concn.  of  phenols  in  ascitic  and  pleural  fluids 
(Theis  and  Benedict’s  method)  is  the  same  as  that  in 
blood.  Ch.  Abs.  (j>) 

Nature  of  the  so-called  droplets  found  between 
the  rod  outer  segments  of  vertebrate  eyes.  S.  R. 
Detwiler  and  R.  L.  Zwemer  (Anat.  Rec.,  1937, 
67,  295 — 303). — The  droplets  are  lipin,  and  probably 
kephalin.  R.  N.  C. 

Lachrymal  elimination  of  sodium  chloride. 
D.  Michail  (Ann.  Oculist.,  1936,  173,  715 — 734). — 
The  average  NaCl  content  of  tears  from  healthy 
eyes  was  0-823%.  The  content  fell  in  acute  and 
rose  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  eye.  Stimulation  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  increased  and  that  of  the 
.vagus  nerve  decreased  the  content.  Ingestion  of 
large  amounts  of  NaCl  increased  the  content  whilst 
the  action  of  diets  poor  in  NaCl  was  variable. 
Lachrymal  elimination  of  NaCl  in  both  eyes  was 
diminished  by  unilateral  pericarotid  sympathectomy. 
Increase  in  temp,  produced  by  intramuscular  injection 
of  milk  was  paralleled  by  increase  in  the  lachrymal 
NaCl  content,  which  remained  high,  however,  after 
the  temp,  had  fallen.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Presence  of  a  variable  quantity  of  bromine  in 
human  saliva.  G.  Vitte  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.,  Biol., 
1937,  124,  1227 — 1228). — Br  is  always  present,  but 
to  a  variable  extent,  in  saliva.  H.  G.  R. 

Hormone  content  of  saliva,  using  the  bitterling 
test.  A.  I.  Weisman  (Endrocrinol.,  1936,  20,  864 — 
S65). — The  salivas  from  normal  males  and  females 
and  pregnant  women  contain  no  male  hormone. 

R.  N.  C. 

Salivary  and  stomach  secretion  of  Anopheles 
and  other  mosquitoes.  A.  de  Buck  (Proc.  K. 
Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1937,  40,  217 — 
223). — The  hsemagglutinin  and  anticoagulin  in  the 
salivary  secretion  of  A.  maeulipennis  are  present  in 
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the  median  acinus.  The  mid-gut  of  Gvlex  pipiens 
and  Theobaldia  annulata  contains  a  coagulin.  In 
neither  case  was  activity  lost  on  prolonged  drying 
or  by  dry  heating  at  99°  but  was  destroyed  by  wot 
heating  to  50°.  A.  G.  P. 

Standards  for  determining  the  suitability  of 
bile  specimens  for  detection  or  release  of  typhoid 
carriers.  F.  C.  Forsbeck  and  H.  C.  Hollo  n  (Amcr. 
J.  Publ.  Health,  1937,  27,  253 — 260). — Max.  con¬ 
fidence  may  be  placed  in  a  negative  laboratory  report 
on  bile  in  the  above  connexion,  if  it  is  amber,  elear, 
viscous,  and  alkaline,  provided  it  was  obtained 
following  MgS04  stimulation  and  was  protected  in 
buffered  broth.  O.  M. 

Gastric  digestion  of  soya-bean  flour.  L. 
Shoptaw,  D.  L.  Espe,  and  C.  Y.  Cannon  (J.  Dairy 
Sci.,  1937,  20,  117 — 128). — In  comparing  a  soya¬ 
bean  gruel  (soya- bean  flour :  H20  =  1:9)  with  whole 
and  skim  milk  for  calf  feeding,  the  amount  of  gastric 
juice  secreted  per  J  hr.  and  the  amount  of  free  and 
total  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  were  the  same 
for  each  liquid  food.  The  gruel  leaves  the  stomach 
more  rapidly  than  milk  curd.  Failure  of  calves  to 
thrive  on  soya-bean  gruel  is  not  due  to  diminished 
gastric  secretion.  W.  L.  D. 

Intubation  of  human  small  intestine.  IV. 
Chemical  characteristics  of  intestinal  contents 
in  fasting  and  as  influenced  by  administration  of 
acids,  alkalis,  and  water.  W.  G.  Carr,  W.  0. 
Abbott,  and  A.  B.  Sample  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935, 
14,  893 — 900). — After  fasting,  acidity  is  greatest  in 
the  duodenum,  the  reaction  becoming  neutral  or 
alkalino  in  the  ileum.  Reaction  and  HC03'  content 
are  related.  The  duodenal  contents  if  acid  or 
tending  towards  neutrality  are  hypertonic,  but  if 
neutral  or  alkaline  tend  towards  the  isotonic  state 
of  the  ileac  contents.  After  oral  administration  of 
acid,  stomach  contents  passing  into  the  duodenum 
are  neutralised  by  HCOs'  and  become  isotonic. 
Ingestion  of  isotonic  HC03'  causes  more  rapid  stomach 
evacuation  than  does  that  of  hypertonic  HC03'. 
Administration  of  400  c.c.  of  H„0  causes  passage 
of  stomach  contents  into  the  duoclenum  sufficiently 
rapidly  to  render  the  contents  of  the  latter  acid 
and  to  depress  the  osmotic  pressure.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Ammonia  content,  pa,  and  carbon  dioxide 
tension  in  the  intestine  of  dogs.  R.  C.  Herrin 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  459 — 470). — Acidosis 
produced  in  dogs  by  a  fat  diet  or  administration  of 
CaCl2  and  HC1  resulted  in  a  6 — 32%  reduction  of  the 
eonen.  of  fixed  base  in  the  succus  entericus.  Acidosis 
did  not  increase  the  NH3  content  of  the  juice  although 
urinary  NH3  increased  to  2 — 9  times  normal.  The 
juice  is  acid,  pa  6 — 6-7,  and  the  corresponding  C02 
tension  30 — 279  mm.  Hg,  Diets  containing  various 
amounts  of  protein  with  accompanying  change  of 
intestinal  NH3  concn.  did  not  materially  change  the 
or  C02  content  of  the  succus  entericus  or  jejunal 
contents.  p.  \y.  C. 

Occurrence  of  small  amounts  of  cobalt  in 

human  urine.  R.  Duval  and  J.  M.  Le  Goff  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  817— 818).— Co  (>0-05  x  10-6  g.), 
when  present  as  a  simple  salt,  is  pptd.  from  urine 


by  1 :  2-NOC10Hg’OH  in  AcOH ;  when  present  as  a 
complex  salt,  Co  is  first  separated  by  olectrolysis  and 
dissolved  from  the  Pt  electrodes.  F.  O.  H. 

Change  in  electrolytes  of  urine  following 
injection  of  parathyroid  extract.  R.  Ellsworth 
and  W.  M.  Nicholson  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14, 
823 — 827). — Injection  of  the  extract  increased  the 
alkalinity  and  the  inorg.  P,  HC03',  Na,  and  K 
contents.  NH4‘  decreased.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Urea  secretion.  IX.  Comparison  of  urea 
clearances  calculated  from  the  excretion  of  urea, 
of  urea  plus  ammonia,  and  from  nitrogen  deter¬ 
mination  by  hypobromite.  D.  D.  Van  Slyke, 
I.  H.  Page,  A.  Hiller,  and  E.  Kjrk  (J.  Clin.  Invest., 
1935,  14,  901—910;  cf.  A.,  1933,  1181).— When 
the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  urea  +  NH3  fraction 
of  human  urine  is  decreased  by  NH4Cl-acidosis  and 
by  low-protein  diet,  the  urea  clearance,  calc,  from 
the  rate  of  excretion  of  urea  alone,  underwent  a 
parallel  reduction.  When  vals .  for  excreted  urea  -{-  NH3 
are  substituted  for  urea  the  calc,  clearances  remain 
at  the  usual  levels.  The  work  of  the  kidneys  is  best 
indicated  by  the  combined  excretion  of  urea  +  NH3. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Micromethod  for  [determining]  blood-urea  ; 
automatic  urine  collector  for  urea  clearance  in 
infants.  L.  E.  Farr  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14, 
911 — 913).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Elimination  of  histamine  and  its  absence  from 
normal  urine.  G.  Ungar  and  A.  Pocohle  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1204 — 1206). — Histamine 
is  eliminated  in  certain  digestive  secretions  (gastric 
juice  and  bile)  and  not  in  the  urine.  H.  G.  R. 

Coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  nitro¬ 
genous  constituents  of  the  urine  after  ingestion  of 
low,  normal,  and  high  protein  diets .  H.  H.  Beard 
(Human  Biol.,  1935,  7,  419 — 429). — The  metabolic 
relations  between  total  N  and  urea-,  NH3-,  uric  acid- 
(I),  and  creatinine-  (II)  -N  are  close  when  a  diet 
rich  in  protein  is  ingested.  The  relation  between 
the  excretion  of  urea-N  and  (I)-  and  (II)-N  indicates 
a  possible  exogenous  source  of  these  substances. 
There  is  also  a  close  relation  between  (I)-  and  (II)-N. 
It  is  possible  that  the  greater  is  the  intensity  of  NH3- 
acid  metabolism  per  unit  of  time  the  more  aro  these 
substances  derived  from  exogenous  sources. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Determination  of  oxalic  acid  in  urine .  S. 
Oikawa  (Japan.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1937,  II,  3,  211 — 
216). — The  urine  (2  c.c.)  is  treated  with  8  c.c.  of  3% 
CClg'C02H  and  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  pptd.  withaq. 
NaOH-CaCl2.  The  ppt.  is  washed  with  dil.  NaOH, 
dissolved  in  10%  AcOH,  repptd.  with  CeCl3,  and  the 
ppt.  is  washed  with  1%  NaCl,  dissolved  in  10% 
H2S04,  and  treated  with  0-01iV-KMnO4,  excess  of 
which  is  determined  iodometrically.  The  use  of  a 
centrifuge  tube  with  a  diverticulum  is  essential  (cf. 
Maugeri,  A.,  1933,  850).  F.  0.  H. 

Daily  excretion  of  oxalic  acid  in  urine.  S. 
Oikawa  (Japan.  J.  Med.  Sei,,  1937,  II,  3,  217 — 
219). — The  24- hr.  excretion  of  H2C204  in  adults  is 
approx.  30 — 40  mg.  F.  0.  H. 
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Renal  elimination  of  bilirubin.  A.  E.  Raices 
and  C.  V.  Suarez  (Rev.  med.  quir.  patol.  femenina, 
1935,  5,  559 — 577). — Urinary  elimination  of  bilirubin 

(I)  is  abnormal  and  depends  on  the  (I)  concn.  in 

blood.  No  threshold  for  (I)  elimination  by  kidneys 
was  found.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Proteinuria.  “  Albuminuria.”  J.  Bing  (Acta 
med.  scand.,  1936,  89,  Suppl.  76,  151  pp.). — Urinary 
albumin  (I)  and  globulin  excretion  varies  with  the 
creatinine  clearance.  The  calc,  average  protein 

(II)  content  of  the  glomeruli  is  const,  under  const, 

experimental  conditions,  but  different  vals.  are  found 
in  different  individuals.  The  degree  of  proteinuria 
depends  on  the  filtration  val.  and  on  the  permeability 
of  the  glomerular  membrane.  There  is  parallelism 
under  const,  conditions  between  (II)  excretion,  urea 
excretion,  and  cholesteroluria .  The  relative  urinary 
(I)  content  depends  on  the  relative  (I)  content  of 
the  blood  and  on  the  ratio  of  the  relative  (I)  contents 
of  blood  and  urine.  The  dietary  (I)  content  affects 
the  permeability  of  the  glomerular  membrane.  The 
relative  urinary  (I)  content  varies  little  in  the  various 
forms  of  Bright’s  disease.  Nutr.  Abs.  (wi) 

Excretion  of  calcium.  H.  Christiansen  (Diss., 
Copenhagen,  1936,  108  pp.). — Ca  absorption  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  intestinal  pK.  In  fasting  rabbits  and  rats 
on  a  Ca-free  diet,  there  is  a  steady  but  somewhat 
variable  excretion  of  Ca  from  the  gut.  Of  this  a 
const,  small  part  is  derived  from  bile.  Intravenous 
injection  of  CaCl2  in  a  goat  did  not  affect  bile-Ca. 
Prolonged  slow  intravenous  injection  of  CaCl2  (13 — 
103  mg.  per  hr.)  into  rabbits  and  goats  causes  no 
increase  in  fcecal  Ca  excretion.  Urinary  Ca  excretion 
increased,  15 — 35%  of  the  injected  Ca  being  thus 
excreted  in  rabbits,  and  6 — 11%  in  goats.  Thus 
fecal  Ca  represents  unabsorbed  dietary  Ca  plus  a 
small  proportion  derived  from  bile  and  other  intestinal 
secretions  only ;  there  is  no  active  excretion  into  the 
gut.  Only  very  small  increases  in  serum-Ca  occur  and 
the  Ca  content  of  soft  tissues  (other  than  kidney)  does 
not  increase.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  CaCl2  and 
Ca  gluconate  cause  severe  uraemia  and  extensive 
deposition  of  Ca  in  the  kidneys.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Reaction  of  the  faeces  of  children.  I.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  faecal  pa.  Effect  of  diet.  II.  Cause 
of  faecal  pa.  R.  Pachioli  and  V.  Mengoli  (Pediatria 
[Riv.],  1935,  43,  617—641,  1025— 1045).— I.  The 
Pa  of  the  fresh  feces  of  breast-fed  infants  was  4-8 — 
6-9  (average  5-6).  In  children  on  a  diet  of  cow’s 
milk,  cereal,  or  bread  the  vals.  were  6-03 — 7-60. 
In  children  >  2  years  old  on  a  mixed  diet,  the  vals. 
were  6-3 — 8-1  (average  7-21). 

II.  Faecal  pK  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
fermentable  material,  the  buffering  power  of  the 
ingested  food,  the  bacteria,  the  absorptive  and  secre¬ 
tory  power,  and  motility  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
original  acids,  Ca,  and  P04"'  which  act  as  buffers  in 
the  feces.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Faecal  flora  and  the  line  test  of  normal, rachitic, 
and  healing  rachitic  rats.  H.  Friedmann  (J. 
Nutrition,  1936,  12,  165 — 172). — In  all  these  cases 
the  fecal  pn  reflected  changes  in  bacterial  flora  and, 
with  known  diets,  served  as  an  index  of  the  tendency 


towards  rickets  or  healing.  Rachitic  stools  were 
alkaline  and  contained  fewer  B.  coli  than  did  the  acid 
stools  of  normal  and  healing  rats.  Vitamin-D  in 
pasteurised  and  certified  milk  and  that  in  irradiated 

ergosterol  effected  similar  changes  in  rat  feces. 

A.  G.  P. 

Sweating  and  the  permeability  of  the  human 
skin.  Report  to  the  committee  on  “  the  control 
of  atmospheric  conditions  in  hot  and  deep 
mines.”  A.  G.  R.  Wihtehou.se  (Trans.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,  1937,  93,  18 — 36). — Curves  show  that  the  loss 
in  wt.  of  a  subject  by  osmotic  passage  of  H20  through 
the  skin  is  negligible  in  ordinary  H20  baths  at  91 — 
93°  F.,  is  considerable  in  salt  HzO  baths,  and  still 
greater  in  air,  both  naked  and  clothed.  Increased 
air  temp,  leads  to  increased  loss  of  H20  due  to  increased 
circulation  and  gaseous  exchange  through  the  skin. 
The  intact  human  skin  is  completely  impermeable 
to  electrolytes  in  simple  solution,  but  non-ionised  I 
is  absorbed.  The  amount  of  sweating  is  not  only 
due  to  rise  in  body  temp,  but  is  also  facilitated  by 
the  performance  of  work,  due  probably  to  the  effect 
of  some  product  of  metabolism.  Sweat  usually 
contains  Cl'  0-1— 0-2%,  K  0-01^-0-026%,  S04" 
0-004%,  lactic  acid  0-07 — 0-13%,  urea  0-023 — 
0-046%,  and  traces  of  Ca,  Mg,  sugar,  uric  acid,  and 
creatinine.  Sweat  from  the  leg  and  lower  part  of 
the  back  had  a  pa  of  4-6,  from  the  chest  5-2,  and  from 
face  and  armpits  7-0.  The  acidity  decreases  with 
washing  of  the  surface,  sweat  owing  its  acidity  to 
contact  with  the  skin,  the  surface  of  which  is  normally 
strongly  acidic.  P.  W.  C. 

Gastric  pepsin  in  various  diseases.  C.  R. 
Mullins  and  C.  A.  Flood  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935, 
14,  793 — 797). — Variations  in  peptic  activity  of 
gastric  contents  in  diseases  are  examined. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Oxalic  acid  metabolism  in  some  diseases.  S. 
Fa mtv a  (Japan.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1937,  II,  3,  163 — 
169). — Normal  human  blood  contains  0-003 — 0-004% 
of  H2Ca04  (Suzuki,  A.,  1934,  1122)  but  the  level  is 
often  increased  in  certain  diseases  ( e.g .,  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  syphilis,  beri-beri,  hypertension). 

F.  O.  H. 

Resistance  to  proteolysis  found  in  blood-serum 
of  aborting  women.  E.  Shuts  (J.  Obstct.  Gynaecol. 
Brit.  Empire,  1935,  42,  1071— 1084).— In  many 
cases  of  spontaneous  abortion  the  serum  showed 
high  resistance  to  the  proteolytic  action  of  commercial 
trypsin,  notably  to  its  protease  fraction.  A  small 
proportion  of  pregnancies  and  self -induced  abortion 
showed  similar  effects.  Spontaneous  abortion  may 
be  provoked  by  excessive  ability  of  normal  blood  to 
impede  proteolysis.  Maternal  resistance  is  not  due 
to  serum-antitripsin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Is  cestrin  the  cause  of  resistance  to  proteolysis 
found  in  serum  of  aborting  women?  E.  Shute 
(J.  Obstet.  Gynsecol.  Brit.  Empire,  1935,  42,  1085 — 
1095). — A  substance  resembling  cestrin  occurs  in 
normal  blood  and  causes  resistance  to  proteolysis 
in  spontaneous  abortion.  The  concn.  of  this  substance 
in  placentas  of  aborting  women  is  >  in  more  mature 
placentas.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Relation  between  hypochromic  anaemias  and 
iron-deficiency.  J.  F.  Brock  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937, 
315 — 320). — Effects  of  Ee  therapy  are  recorded  and 
the  importance  of  excessive  dosages  of  Fe  in  some 
cases  is  emphasised.  A.  6.  P. 

Relation  of  calcium  and  iron  to  the  erythrocyte 
and  haemoglobin  content  of  blood  of  rats  con¬ 
suming  a  mineral-deficient  ration.  J.  M.  Orten, 
A.  H.  Smith,  and  L.  B.  Mendel  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
12,  373 — 385). — Polycythacmia  and  anaemia  in  rats 
caused  by  feeding  rations  deficient  in  inorg.  salts  are 
alleviated  by  a  complete  salt  supplement,  are  partly 
prevented  by  CaC03  and  (less  uniformly)  by  FeClg. 
No  other  constituent  of  the  salt  mixture  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  P)  is  concerned  in  these  changes. 

A.  G.  P. 

Treatment  of  severe  iron  deficiency  and  hae¬ 
morrhagic  anaemia.  Restoration  of  iron  re¬ 
serves.  G.  Foxtes  and  L.  Thivolle  (Sang,  1936, 
No.  2,  144 — 177). — In  normal  adult  dogs  the  partition 
of  Fe  is  approx,  as  follows  :  44%  as  haemoglobin  (I), 
11%  in  liver  and  spleen,  and  44%  in  other  tissues 
ana  organs.  Repeated  bleedings  cause  reduction 
in  the  Fe  contents  of  the  liver,  spleen,  skeleton,  skin, 
and  viscera,  but  scarcely  affect  that  of  muscle. 
Hence  tissue-Fe,  other  than  that  of  muscle,  appears 
to  act  as  a  reserve  that  can  be  used  for  blood  pro¬ 
duction.  After  six  weeks’  treatment  with  Fe  and 
Cu  caseinate,  blood-Fe  is  normal  but  tissue-Fe, 
other  than  that  of  muscle,  is  low.  Liver  and  spleen 
show  no  reserves.  After  treatment  for  5 — 12  months 
with  Fe  caseinate  alone,  tissue-Fe  increases  to  50% 
of  its  normal  val.  Increase  of  dosage  does  not  affect 
the  result.  The  urinary  C :  N  ratio,  which  is  high 
in  anaemia,  is  restored  to  normal  by  the  Fe  adminis¬ 
tration  and  storage  of  N  occurs.  In  severe  secondary 
anaimia  in  man,  Fe  and  Cu  with  tryptophan  and 
histidine  should  be  given  until  the  (I)  level  is  normal, 
after  which  Fe  treatment  should  be  continued  for  a 
long  time.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

New  factor  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
certain  macrocytic  ansemias.  L.  Wills,  P.  W. 
Clutterbuck,  and  B.  D.  F.  Evans  (Lancet,  1937, 
232,  311 — 314). — Two  factors,  one  sol.  and  one  insol. 
in  saturated  (NH4)2S04,  have  been  separated  from 
the  liver  extract  campolon.  When  administered 
parenterally,  the  sol.  fraction  is  curative  in  the  nutri¬ 
tional  macrocytic  anarnia  of  rhesus  monkeys;  the 
insol.  fraction,  which  contains  the  anahsemin  (I)  pre¬ 
sent  in  campolon,  is  inactive  in  the  monkey  anaemia, 
as  are  also  the  commercial  preps,  of  (I),  but  is 
curative  in  pernicious  anaemia.  Similar  fractionation 
of  the  alcohol-sol.  fraction  of  acidified  aq.  yeast 
extracts  yields  an  insol.  fraction  inactive  in  monkey 
anaemia  and  a  sol.  active  fraction.  Both  factors 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  haemopoiesis  in  man  and 
rhesus  monkeys,  but  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
the  nutritional  anaemia  of  the  monkey  it  is  the  sol. 
fraction  which  is  mainly  concerned.  The  possible 
relationship  of  the  new  factor  to  the  vitamin-IL 
complex  is  discussed.  L.  S.  T, 

Synovial  fluid  in  chronic  arthritis.  D.  H. 
Collins  (J.  State  Med.,  1935,  43,  652—657).— 
Pathological  examination  of  the  fluid  in  arthritis 


should  include  determination  of  sugar  (lowered  with 
bacterial  contamination),  protein  (high,  with  high 
cellular  content),  and  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes 
(varying  with  type  of  arthritis).  Ch.  Abs.  (■]>) 

Riboflavin  deficiency  in  dogs.  W.  H.  Sebrell, 
R.  H.  Onstott,  and  D.  J.  Hunt  (U.S.  Publ.  Health 
Rep.,  1937,  52,  427 — 433). — A  special  rice-bran 
filtrate  rich  in  the  “  filtrate  factor  ”  and  free  from 
riboflavin  showed  curative  action  in  black-tongue  of 
dogs.  Some  evidence  is  presented  that  riboflavin  is 
essential  in  the  diet  of  dogs.  W.  L,  D. 

Report  of  chemistry  section.  B.  C.  Aston 
(Newr  Zealand  Dept.  Agric.  Ann.  Rep.,  1934 — 1935, 
60 — 65). — Livers  and  blood  of  bush-sick  sheep  were 
not  deficient  in  Cu.  Prolonged  drenching  of  healthy 
sheep  with  CuS04  induced  bush  sickness.  Some 
cases  of  sickness  were  temporarily  cured  by  adminis¬ 
tration  of  As.  The  As  contents  of  grass  were  the 
same  (0-1 — 0-7  p.p.m.)  in  sick  and  healthy  areas. 

Analyses  of  pampas  grass  are  recorded. 

A  renal  calculus  from  sheep  contained  Ca  phosphate 
with  smaller  amounts  of  Si02,  uric  acid,  and  pigment. 
Others  from  cows  contained  Mg  NH4  phosphate,  fat, 
and  pigment  in  one  case,  and  Si02,  CaC03,  cystine, 
and  Ca  phosphate  in  another.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

"Trace  elements  ' '  in  relation  to  bush  sickness. 
E.  M.  Wall  (New  Zealand  J.  Sci.  Tech.,  1937,  18, 
642 — 650). — Recorded  beneficial  effects  of  Fe  NH4 
citrate  preps,  and  of  limonite  in  bush  sickness  are 
attributed  to  their  Co  contents.  Highly  purified 
samples  have  no  action  unless  Co  is  added.  Probably 
catalytic  trace  elements  other  than  Cu  and  Co  {e.g., 
Mn,  Ni,  or  Zn)  are  necessary  for  the  effective  utilisation 
of  Fe  in  soil  and  pasture  by  sheep.  A.  G.  P. 

Cobalt  content  of  limonites  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  bush  sickness.  K.  J.  McNaught  (New 
Zealand  J.  Sci.  Tech.,  1937,  18,  655— 661).— The 
deficiency  of  Co  (determination  described)  in  soils  of 
bush-sick  areas  is  confirmed.  The  curative  efficiency 
of  limonites  is  paralleled  by  their  Co  contents. 

A.  G.  P. 

Sodium  and  potassium  metabolism.  Effect 
of  potassium  on  sodium  and  water  balances  in 
normal  subjects  and  patients  with  Bright's 
disease.  E.  M.  MaoKay  and  A.  M.  Butler  (J.  Clin. 
Invest.,  1935,  14,  923 — 939). — Ingestion  of  5 — 10  g. 
of  KC1  daily  did  not  affect  the  excretion  of  Na  or 
oedema  fluid,  and  in  Bright’s  disease  had  no  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  on  Na  retention  and  development  of 
oedema.  Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Dietary  protein  in  haemorrhagic  Bright's 
disease.  II.  Effect  of  diet  on  serum-proteins, 
proteinuria,  and  tissue-proteins.  E.  H.  Keut- 
mann,  S.  H.  Bassett,  G.  E.  Julian,  C.  H.  Present, 
and  H.  E.  Van  Alstine  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14, 
S71 — 878). — Protein  balances  in  patients  with 
Bright’s  disease  receiving  a  basal  diet  -J-  protein 
indicate  previous  depletion  of  tissue-protein.  Small 
supplements  of  egg-white  or  serum-protein  were  more 
efficient  than  large  supplements  in  this  respect. 
Lactalbumin  and  liver-protein  were  equally  utilised. 
Increased  protein  intake  caused  increased  albuminuria. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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(A)  Inverse  relation  between  growth  and  incid¬ 
ence  of  cataract  in  rats  given  graded  amounts 
of  foods  containing  vitamin~D2 .  P,  L.  Day  and 
W.  J.  Darby.  (b)  Blood-sugar  in  rats  rendered 
cataractous  by  dietary  procedures.  P.  L.  Day 
(J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  387^394,  395^04).— (a) 
Rate  of  growth  and  incidence  of  cataract  were  in¬ 
versely  related.  Small  amounts  of  vitamin- J32  pre¬ 
vent  the  appearance  of  cataract. 

(b)  Cataract  produced  by  -B2  deficiency  is  associated 
with  sub-normal  blood-sugar  levels  and  differs  from 
that  resulting  from  feeding  lactose  or  galactose. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  X-rays  on  the  carcinogenic  action  of 
methylcholanthrene.  E.  Taschner,  G.  Gottlieb, 
and  M.  Spritzer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
955 — 956). — Small  doses  of  X-rays  inhibit,  and 
larger  doses  accelerate,  the  carcinogenic  action  in 
mice.  H.  G.  R. 

Chemotherapy  of  cancer  by  complex  soluble 
salts  of  copper  and  titanium  with  ascorbic  or 
dehydroascorbic  acid.  F.  Arloing,  A.  Morel,  and 
A.  J osserand  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  824 — 825; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  100). — Positive  clinical  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  Ti-Na  complex  salts  of  ascorbic  and 
dehydroascorbic  acid  (I)  and  with  Cun-Na  complex 
salt  of  (I).  F.  0.  H. 

Application  of  the  polarographic  effect  of 
proteins  in  cancer  diagnosis.  R.  BrduSka 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  330). — The  polarographic  pro¬ 
tein  effect,  consisting  of  a  characteristic  wave  on  the 
current-voltage  curve,  is  always  greater  with  normal 
than  with  carcinomatous  serum.  L.  S.  T. 

Nature  of  the  causative  agent  of  the  Rous  fowl 
sarcoma.  E.  M.  Fraenkel  and  C.  A.  Mawson 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  282). — Deposition  of  the  agent 
from  extracts  of  Rous  sarcoma  by  centrifuging  at 
15,000  r.p.m.  has  been  confirmed,  but  a  satisfactory 
correlation  between  the  no.  of  elementary  bodies  in 
different  active  preps,  and  the  infectivity  of  the 
extracts  has  not  been  obtained.  Only  a  small  %  of 
the  elementary  bodies  visible  in  the  extract  can  be 
associated  with  its  activity ;  the  active  agent  may  be 
adsorbed  on  the  surface  of  such  particles.  Tumours 
were  not  obtained  by  injection  of  C0Me2  extracts  of 
fresh  tumour  or  dried  sarcoma  powder  (cf.  A.,  1936, 
1406),  but  the  residue  left  after  extraction  of  dried 
powder  retains  its  carcinogenic  properties.  L.  S.  T. 

Preparation  of  an  active  agent  from  inactive 
tumour  extracts.  A.  Claude  (Science,  1937,  85, 
294 — 295). — The  active  agent  of  chicken  tumour  I 
can  be  separated  from  its  own  inhibitor  by  high-speed 
centrifuging.  L.  S.  T. 

Excessive  dental  calculus  formation.  J.  N. 
Finn:  and  J.  S.  Gottlieb  (Dental  Cosmos,  1935,  77, 
1173 — 1176). — Calculi  enveloping  crowns  of  lower 
teeth  contain  CaC03,  CaC204,  Ca  phosphate,  and 
mucin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Facial  dermatitis  in  sheep  in  New  Zealand. 
Photosensitivity  of  unpigmented  skin.  C.  S.  M. 
Hopkirk  (New  Zealand  J.  Agric,,  1936,  52,  98 — 103). 
— The  dermatitis  in  South  Island  is  attributed  to 
consumption  of  a  particular  plant,  probably  a  species 


of  Hypericum.  In  North  Island  the  disease  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  liver  damage  and  the  absorption  of  a  fluor¬ 
escent  substance  (produced  by  breakdown  of  chloro¬ 
phyll)  which  sensitises  the  skin  to  light.  A.  G.  P. 

Protamine-zinc-insulin  and  other  mixtures 
of  zinc  and  insulin  in  diabetes  mellitus.  I.  M. 
Rabinowitch,  J.  S.  Foster,  A.  F.  Fowler,  and 
A.  C.  Corcoran  (Canad.  Med.  Assoc.  J.,  1936,  35, 
239 — 252). — Protamine-Zn-insulin  has  a  more  pro¬ 
longed  hypoglyctemic  effect  than  protamine-insulin 
in  acute  experiments  and  in  diabetics  on  diet.  The 
average  blood-sugar  vals.  of  10  diabetic  patients  were 
0-285,  0-189,  and  0-131  mg.  per  100  ml.,  respectively, 
after  treatment  with  insulin,  protamine-insulin,  and 
protamine-Zn-insulin.  Diabetics  under  treatment 
with  protamine-Zn-insulin  showed  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  levels  of  blood-cholesterol.  Probably  the 
addition  of  Zn  increases  the  sensitivity  of  the  diabetic 
to  insulin.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Relation  of  blood-glucose  to  concentration  of 
lactose  in  milk  of  lactating  diabetic  women. 
E.  Tolstoi  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14,  863 — 866). — 
Lactose  in  the  milk  remained  at  a  remarkably  const, 
level  despite  marked  variation  in  blood-glucose. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Temperature  of  glucose  solution  and  “  super¬ 
abundance  ”  diabetes.  M.  Wierzuchowski 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1136 — 1138). — 
This  form  of  diabetes  (cf.  A.,  1935,  1008)  is  produced 
by  intravenous  injection  of  glucose  in  the  dog  above 
the  limit  of  assimilation,  a  temp,  of  26°  being  the 
most  suitable.  H.  G.  It. 

Vitamin-Bj  and  diphtheria.  B.  A.  Peters  and 
R.  N.  Cunningham  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  563 — 564). — 
The  stage  of  glycolysis  in  which  vitamin-Bj  is  con¬ 
cerned  is  not  affected  by  the  diphtheria  toxin,  and 
no  benefit  arises  from  its  administration.  L.  S.  T. 

Summer  encephalitis  in  Japan.  S.  Naka,  N. 
Okumura,  and  G.  Kakihara  (Fukuoka  Ikwad.- 
Zasshi,  1934,  27,  1499 — 1522). — Blood-acidosis  was 
high  in  the  delirious  and  comatose  state  but  inclined 
to  alkalosis  during  convalescence.  Blood-pn  was  not 
appreciably  lowered.  In  the  spinal  fluid,  p a  was 
raised,  residual  N  was  greatly  and  albumin  slightly 
increased.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Genesis  of  thyroid  protein  :  clinical  assays  of 
artificial  thyroid  protein  in  human  myxoedema. 
W.  T.  Salter  and  J.  Lerman  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20, 
801 — 808). — The  thyroglobulin  (I)  extracted  from 
human  thyroid  glands  from  a  non-endemie  goitre 
district  has  only  1  of  its  I  combined  as  thyroxine  (II). 
The  non-(II)  (“  di-iodo tyrosine  ”)  fraction  is  con¬ 
verted  by  pepsin  under  appropriate  conditions  into 
an  artificial  protein  resembling  (I)  chemically  and 
clinically.  The  non-(II)  fraction  probably  represents 
a  chemical  precursor  of  (II).  R.  N.  C. 

Treatment  of  arterial  hypertension  with  octyl 
alcohol.  C.  R.  Belgrano  (Semana  med.,  1935, 
II,  1073 — 1080). — Intravenous  injection  of  the  alcohol 
(1  :  10,000)  caused  a  slight  hydrsemia  and  a  decrease 

in  blood-urea  and  -Cl.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Mandelic  acid  in  treatment  of  urinary  infec¬ 
tions.  D.  M.  Lyon  and  D.  M.  Dunlop  (Brit.  Med. 
J.,  1935,  II,  1096 — 1097). — Na  mandelatc  produced 

urinary  antisepsis.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Survival  of  marmots  after  nephrectomy  and 
adrenalectomy .  S.  W.  Britton  and  H.  Silvette 
(Science,  1937,  85,  262 — 263). — Summer-nephrectom- 
ised  marmots  show  considerable  reductions  in  sermn- 
Na  and  -Cl  and  more  marked  rises  in  blood-urea  than 
the  winter- operated  animals.  L.  S.  T. 

Isoglycaamic  curves  in  obesity.  P.  B.  Landa- 
bttre  and  J.  A.  Panoaro  (Semana  med.,  1935,  II, 
1293 — 1298). — Administration  of  sugar  to  obese 
persons  induces  a  diabetic  glucose  curve  in  some  cases. 
In  others,  usually  young  persons  with  endocrine  dis¬ 
turbance,  there  is  little  or  no  hyperglycemia  and  vals. 
return  to  normal  or  to  lower  levels.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Glaucoma  and  oedema.  H.  Schroedeb  (Ejm, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Monthly,  1935,  14,  369 — 373). 
— Relations  between  glaucoma  and  vitamin-!? 
deficiency,  NaCl,  nutritional  and  angioneurotic 
oedema  are  discussed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Isolation  of  a  homogeneous  heavy  protein 
from  virus-induced  rabbit  papillomas.  J.  W. 
Beard  and  R.  W.  G.  Wyckofp  (Science,  1937,  85, 
201 — 202). — A  protein  of  high  mol.  wt„  sedimentation 
const,  approx.  250  X  10~13  cm.  per  sec.  per  dyne, 
has  been  isolated  by  ultracentrifuge  from  the  virus- 
induced  warty  masses  from  cottontail  rabbits.  The 
protein  contains  approx.  15%  of  N  and  is  completely 
coagulated  at  66 — 67®.  It  is  several  thousand  times 
as  infectious  as  the  wart  tissues  from  which  it  is 
derived.  L.  S.  T. 

Phlyctenular  disease  and  vitamin  deficiency. 
L.  G.  Redding  (Pennsylvania  Med.  J.,  1935, 39, 173— 
175).— The  disease  is  associated  with  vitamin-A  de¬ 
ficiency  and  is  successfully  treated  with  largo  doses  of 
cod-liver  oil.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Defensive  role  of  bilirubinsemia  in  pneumo¬ 
coccal  infection.  Najib-Farah  (Lancet,  1937,  232, 
505 — 506). — The  blood  of  patients  suffering  from 
acute  rheumatism  contained  abnormal  amounts  of 
bilirubin  (I).  Growth  of  virulent  pneumococci  in 
rabbit  or  human  sera  is  inhibited  by  addition  of  (I). 
Some  varieties  of  pneumococcus  are  agglutinable  and 
sol.  in  solutions  of  (I),  whilst  others  are  not.  Solu¬ 
bility  oc  virulence.  L,  S.  T. 

Effect  of  polyneuritis  in  chicks  on  the  in  vitro 
rate  of  removal  of  pyruvate  injected  intra¬ 
venously.  W.  C.  Sherman  and  C.  A.  Elvehjem 
(J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  321 — 328). — The  amount  of 
NaHS03-fhdng  substance  in  chick  blood  is  not  in¬ 
creased  by  avitaminosis-!^  ;  that  of  fseees  increases 
in  polyneuritis.  Intravenouslv  injected  pyruvate 
(I)  is  removed  from  the  blood  rapidly  in  normal,  but 
slowly  in  polyneuritic,  chicks.  Polyneuritis  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  disturbance  of  the  metabolism  of  (I) 
in  the  tissues.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  occupation  on  blood-phosphate  and 
-calcium  in  pregnancy.  G.  Iohok  and  G.  Tous- 
saint  (Rev.  Hyg.  Med.  prev.,  1936,  58,  435 — 453). — 
Occupation  influences  the  Ca,  total  P,  and  inorg.  P 


of  the  blood  of  pregnant  women.  Changes  are  most 
noticeable  when  the  hrs.  of  employment  are  long, 
where  the  work  is  arduous,  and,  in  some  cases,  where 

chemicals  are  handled.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Changes  in  inorganic  phosphate  content  of  the 
blood  in  pregnancy.  S.  Lehwirth  (Zentr.  Gynakol., 
1936,  60,  1882 — 1885). — In  pregnancy  until  the  7th 
month  there  is  an  increase  averaging  26%  >  normal 
val.  for  the  blood-inorg.  P04"',  and  in  the  last  stages 
there  is  a  further  increase  to  an  average  of  44%  > 
normal.  During  the  10-day  period  p>ost  partum  there 
is  a  gradual  fall  in  the  val.  to  about  34%  >  normal. 

Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Potassium  metabolism  innormal  and  toxsemic 
pregnancy.  F.  Szusz  (Zentr.  Gynakol.,  1936,  60, 
2310 — 2313). — In  each  case  5  ml.  of  sterile  3%  aq. 
KC1  were  injected  into  the  cubital  vein.  In  preg¬ 
nancy  toxaemia  the  K'  content  of  the  whole  blood 
fell  by  about  15%  within  30  min.  and  then  rose  to 
approx,  the  normal  level  at  60  min.  In  normal 
pregnancy  half  the  cases  examined  showed  similar 
changes,  whereas  in  the  other  half  the  K*  rose  by 
approx.  10 — 20%  and  then  fell  slowly.  After  the 
cessation  of  the  toxiemia  the  curves  showed  a  rise 
similar  to  that  for  the  second  half  of  normal  cases. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (ot) 

Blood-polypeptides  in  the  pregnant  woman 
and  the  foetus.  G.  Legrand  (Brux.  m4d.,  1936, 16, 
1131 — 1137). — During  pregnancy  the  large  poly¬ 
peptide  mols.  of  maternal  serum  are  replaced  by 
simpler  mols.  which  are  readily  dialysable  and  can 
bo  used  by  the  foetus.  During  labour  and  the  puer- 
perium  there  is  an  increase  in  blood-polypeptides 
secondary  to  absorption  of  protein.  Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 
Addis  sediment  count  and  blood-urea  clear¬ 
ance  test  in  normal  pregnant  women.  C.  A. 
Elden  and  J.  W.  Cooney  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14, 
889 — 891). — The  lower  limit  of  normal  urea  clearance 
is  somewhat  smaller  in  pregnant  than  in  non-pregnant 
women.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Serum-calcium  in  the  psychoses.  I.  Atkin 
(Lancet,  1937  ,  232,  439 — 440). — Ca  levels  associated 
with  various  psychoses  are  recorded.  L.  S.  T. 

Calcium  and  phosphorus  metabolism  in  in¬ 
tractable  rickets.  W.  J.  Highman,  jun.,  and  B. 
Hamilton  (J.  Pediat.,  1936,  9,  56 — 61). — In  a  10- 
year-old  girl  with  marked  rickets  since  the  age  of  2 
years  the  chief  disorder  of  metabolism  was  marked 
loss  of  P  in  the  faeces.  Increase  of  P  intake  caused 
a  fall  in  faecal  P  but  only  with  100  drops  of  viosterol 
(I)  daily  was  there  retention.  On  a  low-Ca  diet  with 
30  drops  of  (I)  daily  there  was  Ca  equilibrium. 
Possibly  inability  to  utilise  vitamin- 1)  was  the  cause 
of  the  condition.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Variation  in  the  phosphorus  and  carbohydrate 
derivatives  of  rat’s  muscle  during  experimental 
rickets  and  its  cure.  R.  Duffau  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1194 — 1197). — An  increase  in 
P04'",  which  is  considerably  augmented  if  H3P04  or 
Na  p-glycerophosphate  is  fed,  and  a  decrease  on 
vitamin-D  therapy  were  observed.  Little  variation 
in  the  labile  P  compounds,  carbohydrate  derivatives, 
or  lactic  acid  occurred.  H.  G.  R. 
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Raehitogenie  diets.  A.  L.  Bacharacii  (Z. 
Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  129 — 140). — The  intensity 
of  the  rickets,  the  regularity  of  this  intensity,  and  the 
response  to  antirachitic  treatment  differ  considerably 
in  the  rickets  produced  in  rats  by  diet  2965  of  Steen - 
bock  and  the  modified  diet  401  of  Pappenheimer 
(Jephcott  and  Baeharach,  B.,  1926,  718).  Bone 
composition  appears  to  be  influenced  by  differences  in 
age  and  sex.  F.  0.  II. 

Mineral  content  of  blood  and  bones  in  experi¬ 
mental  scurvy  in  guinea-pigs.  H.  Katt  and  A. 
Schetty  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  58 — 61). — Tables 
show  the  changes  of  K,  Ca,  Mg,  Cl',  and  P04"'  con¬ 
tents  of  blood  and  bones  of  guinea-pigs  during  estab¬ 
lishment  of  scurvy.  Well-defined  and  regular  changes 
do  not  occur,  but  a  decrease  of  blood-K  is  usual  and 
probably  related  to  ansemia  and  consequent  loss  of 
K-rich  erythrocytes.  Very  slight  decreases  of  Ca 
and  P04  appear  in  bones,  but  the  essential  changes 
must  bo  in  the  org.  structure.  P.  W.  C, 

Occurrence  of  silicosis  in  the  manufacture  of 
silicon  alloys.  T.  Bruce  (J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1937,  19, 
155 — 162). — Workmen  in  two  different  Swedish  plants 
manufacturing  Si  alloys  show  early  silicosis,  due  to 
finely  divided  Si02  in  the  atm.,  after  4  and  14  years 
respectively ;  this  variation  is  attributed  to  differences 
in  the  efficiency  of  exhaust-hoods  etc.  F.  A.  A. 

Quartz  in  industrial  dusts  and  deposits  on 
human  lung  tissues;  X-ray  diffraction,  chemical 
and  spectrographic  studies.  V.  Hicks,  O.  Mc- 
Elroy,  and  M.  E.  Warga  (J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1937,  19, 
177 — 186). — Data  are  given  for  the  occurrence  of 
various  elements,  and  the  amounts  of  Si  and  Si02,  in 
dusts  collected  from  different  sources,  and  in  deposits 
obtained,  after  trypsin  digestion,  from  human  lung 
tissue,  in  Pittsburgh.  Si02  may  be  detected  in  X-ray 
analysis  of  lung  tissue  diagnosed  clinically  as  non- 
silicotic,  and  in  which  the  Si02  content,  determined 
chemically,  is  only  0-14%  of  dried  material. 

F.  A.  A. 

Silicosis.  W.  D.  McNally  and  W.  L.  Bergman 
(Ind.  Med.,  1935,  4,  61— 65).— Fibrosis  in  silicosis 
may  result  from  the  action  of  NaF  in  the  blood  on 
Si02.  Dusts  become  more  harmful  as  their  SiF4 
content  is  increased.  Gn.  Abs.  (p) 

Report  of  Wallaceville  veterinary  laboratory. 
C.  S.  M.  Hopkirk  (New  Zealand  Dept.  Agric.  Ann. 
Rept.,  1934 — 1935,  25—31). — Composition  of  rumen 
gases  in  tympany  of  dairy  cows  is  examined.  No 
excessive  amounts  of  HCN  appeared  in  the  case  of 
bloated  cows. 

Grass  staggers  was  corr.  by  increasing  the  blood- 
Mg  by  feeding  dolomite  (I).  MgS04  was  more 
effective  than  (I)  in  increasing  the  Mg  content  of 
herbage.  Affected  animals  showed  normal  amounts 
of  Mg  in  milk  and  bones  but  urinary  Mg  was  low. 

Sheep  affected  with  Morton  Mains  disease  had 
subnormal  blood-P  and  -total  solids  but  normal  -Ca 
and  -Mg. 

Vitamin-D  contents  of  eel  body,  ling  liver,  groper 
liver,  and  red  cod-liver  oils  were,  47,  500, 2250,  and  10 
international  units  per  g.,  respectively.  Whale  body 
oil  contained  no  -D.  The  -A  content  of  fresh  grass 
o  (a.,  m.) 


was  >  that  of  hay ;  -D  contents  were  the  same  in 
both.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Arsenic-detoxin  compounds.  W.  A.  Collier 
and  M.  J.  Vekhoog  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  43 — 
57). — Among  compounds  of  hydrolysed  keratin  with 
hydroxy-,  amino-,  and  aminohydroxy-phenylarsen- 
oxides  one:  (As  XIII)  showed  therapeutic  activity  > 
that  of  neosalvarsan  against  recurrent  fever,  dourine, 
and  nagana.  The  prophylactic  effect  is  small.  A 
series  of  Sb  compounds  analogous  to  the  As  compounds 
has  notably  less  effect  on  nagana.  C.  R.  S. 

Lipin  content  of  caseous  tubercles.  S.  Nara- 
saka  and  M.  Naito  (Japan.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1937,  II,  3, 
189 — 194). — The  contents  of  total  fatty  acid  and  total 
and  free  cholesterol  of  caseous  tubercles  in  man 
(kidney,  lymphatic  gland)  are  >,  whilst  that  of 
lecithin  is  <,  those  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 

F.  0.  H. 

Chemotherapy  of  typhoid  and  some  other  non- 
streptococcal  infections  in  mice.  G.  A-  H.  Buttle, 
H.  J.  Parish,  M.  McLeod,  and  D.  Stephenson 
(Lancet,  1937,  232,  681 — 685). — Early  oral  adminis¬ 
tration  of  p-NHyCgHj-SOg-NHa  (I)  prevents  or  delays 
the  development  of  septicaemia  and  death  in  mice 
infected  with  B.  typhosum,  B.  paratyphosum  B.,  B. 
aertrycke,  Friedlander’s  bacillus,  and  pneumococcus, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  organism.  (I)  has  an 
inhibitory  effect  on  the  multiplication  of  small 
nos.  of  certain  of  these  organisms  in  broth  medium 
and  in  dcleucocyted  blood.  L.  S.  T. 

Base  changes  in  the  alkalosis  produced  by 
treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  with  alkalis.  G.  L. 
Cope  (Clin.  Sci.,  1936,  2,  287 — 300).— The  treatment 
caused  increase  in  the  total  base  content  of  the  serum 
and  the  serum-Ca  val.  reached  16  mg.  per  100  ml. 
This  was  accompanied  by  increase  in  serum-P  to 
6  and  in  serum-Mg  to  2-8  mg.  per  100  ml.  The 
symptoms  usually  disappeared  with  return  of  the 
inorg.  constituents  of  the  blood  to  normal  levels. 
N  retention  persisted  longer.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Sodium  and  chlorine  in  extrarenal  uraemia. 
P.  Sohoorl  (Tijdschr.  Diergeneesk.,  1936,  63,  1112 — 
1114). — On  the  basis  of  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
uraemia  of  Addison’s  disease  with  Na  salts  but  not 
with  chlorides  other  than  NaCl  and  experimental 
production  of  ursemia  in  rats  on  a  diet  deficient  in  Na 
it  is  suggested  that  it  is  primarily  Na‘  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  N  metabolism.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Biochemistry  and  reversibility  in  evolution. 
J.  Needham  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  479 — 488). — A 
review.  W.  McC. 

Bio-catalysis.  I— III.  R.  Brinkman  (Chem. 
Weekblad,  1937, 34, 215—217, 251—252, 284—285).— 
Review  and  discussion  of  respiration,  autoxidation, 
etc.  S.  C. 

Relation  of  season,  sex,  and  weight  to  basal 
metabolism  of  the  albino  rat.  T.  C.  Sherwood 
(J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  223 — 236).— Basal  metabol¬ 
ism  in  adult  rats  shows  seasonal  variations,  with 
slightly  lower  vals.  in  summer.  The  decline  in  heat 
production  measured  in  cals,  per  kg.  is  >  when 
measured  in  cals,  per  unit  surface  area.  Heat  produc¬ 
tion  is  more  variable  in  males  than  in  females.  Basal 
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metabolic  rates  are  substantially  the  same  in  young 
rats  in  both  sexes,  show  sexual  differences  during 
active  sexual  life,  and  subsequently  approach  a 

common  val.  A.  G.  P. 

Reproduction  in  cattle.  II.  Influence  of  en¬ 
vironmental  factors.  J.  Anderson  (Empire  J. 
Exp.  Agric.,  1936,  4,  197 — 207). — The  duration  and 
periodicity  of  oestrus  are  unrelated  to  the  composition 
of  pasture,  rainfall,  or  temp.,  but  are  probably  related 
to  the  amount  of  sunshine.  A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  of  Eskimos  in  the  Canadianeastern 
Arctic.  I.  M.  Rabinowitch  and  E.  C.  Smith  [with 
E.  V.  Bazin  and  M.  Mounteord]  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
12,  337 — 356). — In  Eskimos  the  non-protein-N  of 
blood  was  >  in  other  races.  No  glucose  or  COMe2 
appeared  in  urine  and  blood-sugar-time  curves 
indicate  difficulty  in  utilisation  of  carbohydrates. 
Eat  metabolism  probably  differs  from  that  of  other 
races.  Basal  metabolic  rates  are  high.  Urines 
contain  much  Mg  but  no  Pb.  Urinary  Cu  in  ilesh- 
eatiner  tribes  is  >  in  those  using  a  mixed  diet. 

A.  G.  P. 

Physiology  of  severe  muscular  work.  0. 
Bang,  0.  Boje,  and  M.  Nielsen  [with  E.  H.  Chris¬ 
tensen,  A.  Krogh,  and  J.  Lindhabd]  (Skand.  Arch. 
Physiol.,  1936,  74,  Suppl.  10,  Pt.  1,  208  pp.).— In 
trained  subjects,  during  1  hr.  work,  the  blood-sugar 
(I)  remains  steady  or  rises  slightly.  Immediately 
after  work  (I)  rises  for  some  min.  and  then  falls  to  > 
resting  level.  In  untrained  subjects  such  work  causes 
a  fall  in  (I).  Sufficiently  prolonged  moderate  work 
causes  hypoglycemia  and,  at  a  level  of  60  mg.  per 
100  ml.,  typical  symptoms  appear  which  hinder 
further  work.  If  glucose  (H)  be  then  given,  capacity 
for  work  is  restored,  though  the  R.Q.  gives  no  indic¬ 
ation  of  (II)  utilisation  by  the  muscles.  A  diet  rich 
in  carbohydrate  given  for  several  days  before  the 
experiment  delays  the  onset  of  the  hypoglycaemia 
caused  by  work  but  a  diet  of  fat  diminishes  the 
capacity  for  work.  (I)  of  the  venous  blood  from  the 
working  muscles  is  6 — 10  mg.  per  100  ml.  <  that  of 
the  arterial  blood.  The  fermentable  (I)  may  fall  to 
15  mg.  per  100  ml.  as  the  result  of  hard  work.  There 
is  no  relationship  between  (I)  changes  and  the  alkali 
reserve,  the  Et20-sol.  acids  of  the  blood,  or  the  body 
temp. 

Moderately  severe  work  causes  an  initial  rise  in 
blood-lactate  (III),  which  reaches  a  max.  in  5  min., 
and  then  falls  steadily  to,  or  below,  the  basal  level. 
Training  diminishes  the  initial  rise.  Since  this  occurs 
with  work  of  short  duration,  the  rise  is  probably  due 
solely  to  the  anaerobic  conditions  which  obtain  during 
the  initial  stages  of  muscular  activity.  When  the 
steady  state  is  reached,  phosphagen  resynthesis  is 
accomplished  by  oxidative  processes  and  no  lactic 
acid  is  then  produced. 

Increased  ventilation  is  accompanied  by  lowered 
alveolar  C02  tension,  lowered  [H‘j  of  the  blood,  and 
little  cl  III).  The  increased  ventilation  of 

slight  and  moderate  work  is  unaccompanied  by  much 
change  in  alveolar  C02  or  blood-[H'],  and,  in  max. 
work  with  its  even  greater  ventilation,  the  alveolar 
C02  and  [H'j  may  be  <  in  light  or  moderate  work. 
Increasing  the  Os  tension  of  the  inspired  air  diminishes 


ventilation  in  spite  of  a  rise  in  alveolar  C02  and  [H'j. 
Hence  changes  in  lung  ventilation  are  due  to  changes 

in  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  to  C02 
and  not  to  changes  in  alveolar  C02  tension  or  [H‘]. 
Experimental  determination  of  the  excitability  of:  the 
respiratory  centre  during  muscular  work,  prolonged 
02  lack,  and  prolonged  NH,,C1  acidosis  shows  that  the 
increased  ventilation  is  a  measure  of  the  increased 
excitability.  A  defined  change  in  blood-[H'],  pro¬ 
duced  by  breathing  C02,  causes  a  much  greater 
increase  in  ventilation  than  the  same  [H'j  change 
produced  by  acidosis.  .  .  .  .  Ntttr.  Abs.  (m) 

Chemical  and  energy  metabolism  during 
development  of  insects.  II.  Ratio  of  heat 
production  to  respiratory  processes  during 
postembryonic  development  (Lymanthria  dis¬ 
par,  L.,  and  Bombyx  mori,  L.).  N.  Balsam 
(Acta  Biol.  Exp.,  1933,  8,  59 — 72). — During  growth 
of  the  caterpillars  there  is  high  evolution  of  heat  with 
low  respiration,  the  latter  decreasing  further  during 
moulting.  Heat  evolution  of  pupaj  is  half  that  of 
larvae.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Specific  dynamic  action  of  glycine  intra¬ 
venously  administered  to  nephrectomised  dogs. 
A.  G.  Eaton,  S.  C.  Cordill,  and  J.  L.  Gouaux  (J. 
Nutrition,  1936,  12,  113 — 120). — The  sp.  dynamic 
action  of  glycine,  expressed  as  cal.  per  millimol. 
deammised,  is  the  same  in  anaesthetised  (Na  amytal) 
and  in  unansesthetised  dogs,  and  is  independent  of  the 
size  of  the  dog.  The  kidney  is  not  responsible  for 
any  appreciable  amount  of  the  sp.  action. 

A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  of  the  isolated  heart  of  dogs 
related  to  age.  A.  E.  Cohn  and  J.  M.  Steele  (J. 
Clin.  Invest.,  1935,  14,  915— 922).— In  heart-lung 
preps.  02  consumption  decreased  with  age. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Changes  in  gaseous  metabolism  with  age  in 
the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  rat.  S.  N.  Kaganovskaja 
and  J.  L.  Kahn  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  494 — 498). — 
The  respiration  of  the  nerve  increases  during  the  first 
2  days  after  birth  but  subsequently  decreases,  the  02 
consumption  falling  until  the  45th  day,  and  remaining 
const,  until  the  60th  day.  The  mean  val.  of  the  R.Q. 
is  about  0-75  during  the  first  month  and  about  0-8 
during  the  second.  W.  McC. 

Effects  of  low  oxygen  pressures  on  frog 
cardiac  tissue.  A.  J.  Clark  and  G.  Kinoisepp 
(Quart.  J.  Exp.  Physiol.,  1935,  25,  279—289).— 
Activity  in  the  normal  and  CH.,  1  •C02H  -poisoned 
sinus  is  maintained  by  an  02  pressure  of  20  mm.  Hg. 
Warburg’s  formula  does  not  hold  for  low  pressures. 
Effects  of  asphyxia  on  the  functions  of  the  heart  can 
be  Correlated  with  differences  in  metabolic  rates. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Respiration  curve  of  isolated  frog  muscle. 
V.  A.  Belitzer,  M.  A,  Zjokova,  and  A.  J.  Falk 
(Biochimia,  1937,  2,  28— 37).— The  high  02  intake  of 
freshly  isolated  muscle  is  associated  with  synthesis  of 
phosphagen.  R.  T. 

Aerobic  cycle  of  chemical  transformations  in 
muscle.  V.  A.  Belitzer,  M.  A.  Zjukova,  and  A.  J. 
Falk  (Biochimia,  193",  2,  3S — 46). — The  02  intake  of 
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resting  frog  muscle  is  inversely  oc  its  phosphagen  (I) 
content.  Resting  metabolism  consists  in  combustion 
of  lactic  acid  or  other  metabolites,  the  energy  thus 
produced  serving  for  resynthesis  of  (I),  and  the 
intensity  of  the  latter  process  oc  content  of  degrad¬ 
ation  products  of  (I).  The  metabolism  thus  differs 
from  that  of  working  muscle  in  not  involving  glycolytic 
processes.  R.  T. 

Distribution  of  flavin  in  the  tissues  of  mam¬ 
mals  in  relation  to  their  residual  respiration  in 
presence  of  cyanides.  A.  GourAvitch  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  526 — 528). — The  flavin  (I)  content 
of  various  organs  of  the  rat  and  of  Jensen  sarcoma 
runs  parallel  with  the  residual  uptake  of  02  following 
poisoning  of  the  tissue,  by  CN'.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  residual  02  uptake  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  (I)  system,  one  mol.  of  (I)  transports  15 — 44 
mols.  of  02  per  min.  W.  0.  K. 

Recent  advances  in  nutrition.  E.  V.  McCollum 
(Pennsylvania  Med.  J.,  1935,  39,  61—65). — The 
significance  of  vitamins,  inorg.  constituents,  and 
NH2-acids  in  nutrition  is  discussed.  Pellagra  is 
associated  with  deficiency  in  dietary  flavin,  which  is 
indispensable  and  is  not  the  antidermatitis  factor  S2. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

(a)  Blood  and  tissues  in  nutritional  muscular 
dystrophy.  (B)  Metabolism  in  nutritional  mus¬ 
cular  dystrophy.  S.  Mobgulis  and  H.  C.  Spencer 
(J.  Nutrition,  1937,  12,  172—190,  191— 204).— (a) 
Differences  in  sugar- tolerance  curves  of  rabbits  and 
man  suffering  from  muscular  dystrophy  are  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  fasting  blood  of  diseased  rabbits 
sugar,  lactic  acid,  total  acid-sol.  P,  and  the  partition 
of  its  fractions  were  unchanged,  but  lipin-P  and 
cholesterol  were  >  normal  and  returned  to  normal 
during  recovery.  In  skeletal  muscle  the  concn.  of 
glycogen  and  the  abs.  amount  of  acid-sol.  P  were  < 
normal  although  the  P  partition  was  not  greatly 
altered.  Creatine  diminished  in  diseased  muscle  but 
the  %  esterified  as  phosphogen  increased.  Chole¬ 
sterol  increased  in  skeletal  muscle,  diminished  in 
liver,  lung,  and  spleen,  and  was  unchanged  in  heart, 
stomach,  intestine,  brain,  and  kidney. 

(b)  Changes  in  body-wt.,  in  various  urinary  con¬ 

stituents,  and  in. the  N  balance  during  the  onset,  crit. 
and  progressive  stages  of  dystrophy  and  during 
recovery  are  recorded.  A.  G.  P. 

Nourishment  and  excretion  of  the  suckling. 
Y.  Furuhasht  (Japan.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1937,  II,  3, 239). — 
Data  are  given  for  the  composition  of  the  mother’s 
milk  and  for  the  body-wt.,  growth,  and  urinary 
constituents  of  a  child  during  the  first  35  weeks  of  life. 

F.  O.  H. 

Nutritional  aspects  of  milk  pasteurisation. 

E.  V.  McCollum  (Publ.  Health  News,  N.J.  Dept. 

Health,  1935,  19,  387— 389).— Raw  milk  has  not  been 
proved  superior  to  pasteurised  milk  in  infant  feeding. 
It  is  less  easily  digested.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  increasing  the  base  excess  of  a  ration 
on  the  acid-base  equilibrium,  health,  and  yield  of 
milch  cows.  E.  Brouwer  (Bied.  Zentr.  [Tiercr- 
nahr],  1935,  B,  7,  463— 495).— Addition  to  the  ration 
of  a  basic  supplement  (containing  C03",  HC03',. 


P04"\  Na,  K,  Ca,  and  Mg  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the 

original  ration)  increased  the  and  C03"  but  de¬ 
creased  the  org.  acid  contents  of  the  urine.  Total 
C03"  in  blood  plasma  was  only  slightly  increased  and 

the  general  health,  yield  and  composition  of  milk 
were  unaffected.  '  A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  various  levels  of  lucerne  meal  on  the 
development  of  body  organs  of  cockerels.  F.  R. 
Sampson  and  F.  E.  Mussehl  (Poultry  Sci.,  1936,  15, 
304—306). — Of  the  sections  of  the  digestive  tract 
only  the  small  intestine  was  affected  (lengthened) 
by  feeding  high  levels  of  lucerne  meal.  A.  G.  P. 

Activity  of  yeast  extract  in  the  prevention  of 
renal  hypertrophy  caused  by  high-protein  diets. 

B.  B.  Longwell,  R.  P.  Johnston,  and  R.  M.  Htt.t, 

(J. Nutrition,  1936, 12, 155—164 ;  cf.  A.,  1933, 433).— 
Young  rats  receiving  dietary  cystine  >  the  amount 
necessary  for  optimum  growth  developed  renal 
hypertrophy.  Supplementary  feeding  of  yeast 
extracts  had  a  corrective  action.  Neither  tikitiki 
extract  nor  autoclaved  liver  entirely  prevented  the 
hypertrophy  but  had  an  inhibitory  action  when 
given  together.  A.  G.  P. 

Supplemental  value  of  peanuts  to  the  laying 
ration  [of  hens].  D.  F.  King  and  G.  J.  Cottier 
(45th  Ann.  Rep.  Alabama  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  1934, 
23 — 24). — Peanut  meal  used  as  sole  protein  supple¬ 
ment  caused  deposition  of  much  softer  body-fat  in 
hens  than  did  skim  milk.  Addition  of  skim  milk  to 
the  peanut  ration  in  amounts  to  provide  50%  of  the 
supplementary  protein  increased  body  wt.  and  im¬ 
proved  the  yield,  size,  and  quality  of  eggs. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  supplementing  the  diet  with  different 
forms  of  sulphur  on  the  wool  of  merino  sheep. 

C.  M.  van  Wijx,  M.  L.  Botha,  and  J.  G.  Bekker 
(Onderstepoort  J.  Vet.  Sci.,  1935,  5,  177 — 178). — 
Prolonged  daily  administration  of  cystine,  sulphates, 
KCNS,  or  S  had  no  effect  on  the  wool. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  overfeeding  on  protein  metabolism  of 
man.  I.  Effect  of  superimposing  raw  and  boiled 
milks  on  an  adequate  diet  II.  Superimposition 
of  beef  (or  soya  flour)  -f  lactose  +  butter,  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  litre  of  milk,  on  an  adequate  diet. 

D.  P.  Cuthbertson,  A.  McCutgheon,  and  H.  N. 
Munro.  III.  Protein-saving  effect  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  and  fat  superimposed  on  an  adequate 
diet.  D.  P.  Cuthbertson  and  H.  N.  Munro 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  681—693,  694—705).—!,  II. 
Addition  of  1  litre  of  milk  per  day  to  a  diet  adequate 
for  maintenance  in  adolescents  or  adults  causes 
retention  of  S  (53%)  and  N  (54%),  whether  the  milk 
is  raw  or  boiled.  Considerable  N  retention  also  occurs 

when  an  equiv.  amount  of  beef  (or  soya  flour)  { . 

lactose  -f-  butter  is  superimposed,  and  this  is  evenly 
eliminated  on  discontinuance  of  overfeeding. 

III.  Carbohydrate  has  a  'greater  N-  and  S-saving 
effect  than  fat.  Addition  of  glucose  equiv.  in  calorific 
val.  to  54%  of  that  of  the  basal  diet  reduces  the  N  and 
S  output  by  about  35%.  P.  G.  M. 

Nutrition  of  tissue  cells.  A.  Fischer  (Hospitai- 
stidende,  1936,  79,  841 — 853). — Heparin  (I)  is  a 
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carb  ohydrate-gly  curonic  acid  compound  which  unites 
with  proteins  stable  near  or  on  the  acid  side  of  their 
isoelectric  points.  Thus  it  prevents  coagulation, 
since  it  combines  with  the  coagulant  (thrombokinase, 
thrombin)  and  prevents  the  chain  reaction  between 
the  coagulant  and  the  plasma-protein,  with  denatur- 
ation,  to  form  a  coagulum.  (I)  inhibits  cellular  growth 
in  the  same  way  by  combining  with  the  growth- 
promoting  substances,  e.g.,  of  embryonic  tissue 
extracts.  Intact  cell  surfaces  have  strong  coagulating 
power  and  fix  large  protein  mols.  In  tissue  cultures, 
growth-promoting  substances  are  associated  with  such 
mols.  Denaturation  accompanies  fixation  and  the 
proteins  are  then  subject  to  enzymic  action.  Such 
contact  digestion,  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
lower  animals,  occurs  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  dog. 
The  process  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  phago¬ 
cytosis.  The  presence  of  the  cell  surface  is  essential ; 
fixation  of  proteins  to  it  is  followed  by  dissolution  of 
surface  membrane  and  of  proteins.  The  mols.  of 
which  coll  surfaces  are  built  have  a  definite  chemical 
orientation.  They  are  chiefly  protein  and  lipoid  in 
nature  and  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  large  no.  of 
free  COaH  and  NH2  groups  at  the  outside.  When 
the  acid  groups  of  circulating  proteins  are  bound, 
denaturation  occurs  with  liberation  of  H20-sol.  groups 
and  decrease  in  solubility.  The  resulting  product 
has  a  definite  structure  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  cell  surface  and  is  probably  cryst. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Protein  digestion  of  wood-boring  insects. 
H.  S.  Hoff  (Nature,  1937,  139,  286— 287),— N  con¬ 
tents  of  the  frass  of  wood-boring  insects  and  of  the 
wood  on  which  they  feed  are  compared,  t.  S.  T. 

Change  in  the  concentration  of  ovoglobulin  in 
egg  white  during  egg  formation.  J.  S.  Hughes 
and  H,  M.  Scott  (Poultry  Sci.,  1936, 15,  349—351).— 
The  %  of  ovoglobulin  (I)  in  the  inner  and  outer 
layers  of  egg  white  is  greater  in  laid  than  in  uterine 
eggs,  the  difference  being  more  marked  in  inner 
layers.  (I)  probably  does  not  pass  into  the  egg 
through  the  shell  membranes.  The  apparent  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  (I)  pptd.  by  1-5%  aq.  Na2S04 
is  accompanied  by  increased  i\  in  the  white  and  results 
from  changes  in  the  solubility  of  egg-proteins  after 
deposition.  A.  G.  P. 

Nitrogen  and  creatine  metabolism  in  relation 
to  environmental  temperature  and  thyroid 
function.  M.  Bodansky  and  V.  B.  Duff  (Endo¬ 
crinol.,  1936,  20,  822 — 830). — Exposure  of  normal 
rats  to  cold  causes  a  rise  in  excretion  of  N,  creatine 
(I),  and  guanidinoaeetic  acid;  the  increases  in  endo¬ 
genous  and  total  protein  metabolism  seem  to  be  related 
to  thyroid  activity.  Thyroxine  (II)  or  exposure  to 
cold  causes  abnormal  fluctuations  in  total  creatinine 
excretion,  which  may  represent  an  unsteady  state  of 
endogenous  metabolism.  The  adrenals  and  thyroid 
are  probably  interrelated  in  the  control  of  N  and  (I) 
metabolism;  the  depressions  of  the  latter  at  high 
temp,  are  only  moderately  augmented  by  (II). 

R.  N.  C. 

Amino-acid  clearance.  E.  Kirk  (Acta  med. 
scand.,  1936,  89,  450 — 453). — The  NH2-aeid  clearance 
increases  considerably  with  increasing  concn.  of  NH2- 


acid  in  the  plasma.  The  concn.  of  urinary  NH2-N 
when  the  mine  vols.  are  large  may  be  <  the  concn.  in 
the  plasma,  indicating  tubular  re-absorption  of  NH2- 
acids.  Note.  Abs.  (m) 

Amino-acid  and  ammonia  metabolism  in 
liver  diseases.  E.  Kirk  (Acta  med.  scand.,  1936, 
89,  Suppl.  77,  147  pp.). — There  is  no  essential  differ¬ 
ence  in  deaminative  power  between  healthy  persons 
and  persons  with  liver  disease.  In  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  blood-NH3  vals.  are  abnormally  high.  This  is 
due  not  to  impaired  urea  synthesis  but  possibly  to  a 
collateral  portal  circulation  avoiding  the  liver. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Production  of  amino-acids  by  intermolecular 
transfer  of  amino-groups.  I.  Metabolism  of 
l (+) -glutamic  acid  in  muscle.  A.  E.  Braux- 
schtein  and  M.  G.  Kritzman  (Biochimia,  1937,  2, 
242 — 262). — In  minced  muscle  under  aerobic  con¬ 
ditions  NH2  from  £(-r)-glutamic  acid  (I)  reacts  with 
AcCOaH  arising  from  oxidation  of  lactic  acid  (II) 
giving  alanine  (III).  AcC02H  added  or  produced  by 
glycolysis  reacts  similarly.  The  breakdown  of  (I) 
is  not  accompanied  by  change  in  the  NH3,  NH2-N, 
or  total  N  contents  of  the  muscle.  The  (I)  content 
of  minced  pigeon  muscle  at  37°,  under  anaerobic 
conditions  and  in  presence  of  CH2Br*C02H  decreases 
by  10 — 20%  in  3  hr.,  succinic  acid  (IV)  in  approx, 
theoretical  yield  being  produced.  Tlie  (II)  content 
remains  unchanged.  Under  aerobic  conditions  there 
is  a  40 — 60%  decrease  in  the  (I)  content,  small 
amounts  only  of  (IV)  accumulate,  an  equiv.  of  (II) 
disappears,  and  an  equiv.  of  (III)  is  produced. 
Anaerobic  breakdown  of  (I)  is  increased  to  40 — 60% 
by  addition  of  AcC02H.  Probably  the  transfer  of 
the  NH2  of  (I)  occurs  in  tissues  other  than  muscle, 
a-keto-acids  other  than  AcC02H  also  acting  as 
acceptors.  Aspartic  acid  and  possibly  other  NH2- 
acids  also  act  as  NH2-donators.  W.  McC. 

Biochemical  changes  in  the  fatigued  organism. 
Effect  of  muscular  exercise  on  the  amino-  and 
residual  nitrogen  contents  of  the  blood.  J.  M. 
Hefter  and  V.  M.  Kirjan  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  499— 
505). — In  untrained  rabbits,  exercise  for  5  min. 
increases  the  NH2-N  and  residual  N  contents  of  the 
blood.  The  corresponding  changes  for  trained  rabbits 
are  smaller  and  those  for  rabbits  exercised  to  complete 
exhaustion  are  greater.  In  man  intense  exercise  of 
short  duration  causes  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
vals.  W.  McC. 

Formation  of  histamine  in  the  organism.  P. 
Holtz  and  R.  Heise  (Natuxwiss.,  1937,  25,  201). — 
A  substance  (probably  histamine)  which  lowers  the 
blood  pressure  of  cats  is  formed  on  incubation  for 
12 — 24  hr.  under  PhMe  at  37°  of  guinea-pig’s  liver  or 
kidney  with  histidine.  Kidney  is  4 — 6  times  more 
active  than  liver,  whilst  skeletal  muscle,  spleen,  and 
pancreas  are  without  such  activity.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  creatine  on  muscle  respiration. 
V.  A.  Belitzbr  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  332 — 343). — 
Creatine  added  to  sliced  frog  muscle  (0-4 — 0-8  g.  per 
100  g.)  acts  as  a  P04"'  acceptor,  doubling  the  intensity 
of  respiration  in  30  min.  At  the  same  time  the 
phosphagen  (I)  content  of  the  muscle  increases. 
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Addition  of  CH2Br*C02H  (1  :  20,000)  does  not  prevent 
these  changes,  but  under  anaerobic  conditions  the 
extent  of  (I)  synthesis  is  very  greatly  diminished. 
Added  creatinine  and  phospho creatine  do  not  increase 

the  respiration.  W.  McC. 

Biochemistry  of  excretion  of  indole  and  of 
production  of  indican.  F.  Bohm  [with  G.  Gruner 
and  E.  Bonn]  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  137—171).— 
Indole  (I)  administered  to  man  and  animals  in 
amounts  >  a  certain  limiting  dose  (varying  with  the 
species  of  animal)  is  quantitatively  excreted '  as 
urinary  indican  (II).  (I)  above  the  limit  is  excreted 

in  the  urine  partly  as  a  non-volatile  substance  (5  : 6- 
dihydroxyindole  ?).  With  few  exceptions  (e.g.,  ind- 
oxyl,  indolealdehyde)  only  those  derivatives,  of  (I) 
having  positions  2  and  3  free  are  converted  into  (II) 
in  the  animal  body.  o-Nitrophenyl  (but  not 
o-aminophenyl)  compounds  having  an  acetylenic 
side  chain  (e.g.,  o-nitrophenyl-propiolic  acid  or 
-acetylene)  and  o-nitroacetophenone  are  also  con¬ 
verted  into  (II)  in  the  body  but  these  are  not  first 
converted  into  (I).  W.  McC. 

Krebs’  theory  of  urea  production.  E.  S. 
London,  and  A.  K.  Alexandri  (Biochimia,  1937,  2, 
304 — 311). — Experiments  on  angiostomised  dogs  do 
not  confirm  the  theory  (A.,  1932,  1059).  W.  McC. 

Metabolism  during  muscular  work.  I.  Fat 
metabolism.  A.  Charit  and  A.  Schretter  (J. 
Physiol.  U.S.S.R.,  1935, 19,  540—548).— During  work 
the  fat  content  of  arterial  blood  diminishes  by  an 
average  of  15—16%  compared  with  that  during  rest. 
Eat  is  required  not  by  muscles  but  by  other  organs 
during  work.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  unsaturated  linkings  and  free  alco¬ 
holic  groups  on  pancreatic  digestion  of  glycerides 
of  higher  fatty  acids.  G.  Pbretti  (Arch.  FisioL, 
1936,  36,  113—120 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1018).— The  rate  of 
hydrolysis  in  vitro  by  pancreatic  lipase  of  various  un¬ 
saturated  fats  was  independent  of  their  degree  of 
unsaturation.  The  rate  for  olein  was  <  that  for 
diolein,  which  was  hydrolysed  more  slowly  than  were 
the  fats.  Hence  the  free  alcoholic  group  probably 
inhibits  the  action  of  the  enzyme.  Ntxtr.  Abs.  (m) 

Mechanism  of  absorption  of  fats  and  lipins. 
C.  Jimenez  Diaz,  E.  Bielschowsky,  and  H.  J. 
Castro  Mendoza  (Ann.  Med.,  1936,  39,  449 — 460). 
— In  a  case  of  spontaneous  chyluria,  after  large  doses 
of  cod-liver  oil,  only  traces  appeared  in  the  urine 
during  the  first  3  hr.,  the  max.  absorption  and  ex¬ 
cretion  occurring  at  4 — 7  hr.  Frequently  high  fat 
content  of  the  urine  was  accompanied  by  low  blood- 
fat  and  vice  versa,  a  nervous  mechanism  being  postul¬ 
ated  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  In  blood  the 
cholesterol  (I)  vals.  fluctuated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  total  fat  vals.  but  in  urine  the  ratio  (I) :  total  fat 
was  1  ;  8’ 8 — 1  :  33.  Since  similar  variations  occur 
in  lymph  the  chyluria  was  possibly  due  to  the  com¬ 
munication  of  urinary  and  lymphatic  channels-.  The 
ratio  (I) ;  cholesteryl  ester  was  52-4 — 63%  in  urine 
and  69—74-5%  in  blood.  (I)  apparently  traverses 
the  intestinal  wall  in  a  form  resembling  that  in  blood, 
esterification  being  effected  without  direct  action  of 
the  hepatic  cell.  Note.  Abs.  (to) 


Biochemistry  of  Leptinotarsa  decemlineata. 

Say,  during  hibernation.  R.  G.  Busnel  and  A. 
Driutox  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  DIG — 
917). — A  marked  increase  in  the  lipins  was  observed 

preceding  hibernation,  there  being  a  very  gradual 
decrease  during  the  period  of  hibernation  followed  by 
a  rapid  decrease  during  the  return  to  normal. 

H.  G.  R. 

Cholesterol  metabolism  in  children  with  and 
without  endocrine  dysfunctions.  M.  Molttsch 
and  S.  Powakov  (Arch.  Pediat.,  1936,  53,  613 — 
616). — The  total  cholesterol  (I)  content  of  the  serum 
of  normal  boys  was  81 — 204  mg.  per  100  ml.  In 
85%  of  these  hoys  the  val.  was  100 — 160  mg.,  whilst 
the  average  for  normal  boys  and  boys  with  endocrine 
dysfunctions  was  130-7  mg.  No  correlation  was 
found  between  (I),  basal  metabolism,  and  mental 
level.  The  fat  content  of  the  diet  affected  the  (I) 
level.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Experimental  production  of  cholesterosis  of 
the  gall  bladder  :  cholesterol  absorptive  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  gall  bladder  wall.  L.  M.  Rotjsselot  and 
L.  Bauman  (Surg.  Gynecol.  Obstet.,  1935,  61,  585 — 
590). — Solutions  of  cholesterol  (I)  in  aq.  bile  salts 
placed  in  the  gall  bladder  of  dogs  were  absorbed. 
No  change  occurred  in  the  (I)  content  of  the  bladder 
wall.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Spectroscopic  investigation  of  permeability. 
Application  in  hyperthyroidism.  J.  From  an 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  241 — 247). — Metluemoglobin 
(I)  is  injected  into  the  abdominal  .cavitv  of  rabbits 
and  the  course  of  absorption  of  (I)  is  then  followed  by 
spectrophotometrie  determination  of  (I)  in  the  blood. 
In  hyperthyroidism  the  rate  of  absorption  is  high. 

W.  MoC. 

Vital  staining  of  bones  with  madder.  D. 
Richter  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  591— 595).—' When 
pure  specimens  of  alizarin,  ruberythric  acid,  purpurin, 
and  purpurin-3-carboxylic  acid  (I)  were  fed  to  young 
rats  and  pigeons,  only  (I)  gave  carmine-stained  bones 
typical  of  madder-staining..  Feeding  (I)  glucoside 
(galiosin)  had  the  same  effect.  The  colouring  matter 
of  madder-stained  bones  is  extracted,  after  digestion 
with  HC1,  with  PhMe  and  identified  spectroscopically 
as  (I)  by  absorption  bands  at  565,  532  and  495  mu. 

P.  W.  Q 

Phenolphthalein  studies.  B.  Fantus  and  J.  M. 
Dyniewicz  (J.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108,  439— 
443). — Phenolphthalein  (I)  is  excreted  in  both  free 
aiid  combined  forms.  The  latter,  always  present  in 
greater  amount  than  the  former,  can  he  hydrolysed 
by  prolonged  heating  with  acid.  (I)  does  not  cause 
albuminuria  in  medicinal  doses.  P.  G.  M. 

p-Aminobenzenesulphonamide .  Abs  orption , 
excretion,  and  determination  in  blood  and  urine. 
E.  K.  Marshall,  jun.,  K.  Emerson,  jun.,  and  W.  C. 
Gutting  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,,  1937,  108,  953 — 
957). — p-NH^C^Hj-SOj-NH,  (I)  is  excreted  in  both 
free  and  combined  forms. "  Total  (I)  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  after  hydrolysis  with  dil.  HC1  by  a  method 
based  on  the  formation  of  an  azo-dye  on  Coupling 
diazotised  (I)  in  acid  solution  with  a-  ^10-^9 'MMe2. 
In  dogs  (I)  is  excreted  Only  in.  the  free  form.  (I)  is 
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also  present  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  conen. 
similar  to  that  in  blood  after  oral  administration. 

P.  G.  M. 

Acetylation  of  p-aminobenzenesulphonamide 
in  the  animal  organism.  E.  K.  Marshall,  jun., 
W.  C.  Cutting,  andK.  Emerson,  jun.  (Science,  1937, 
85,  202 — 203). — In  man  and  in  the  rabbit,  but  not  in 
the  dog,  the  conjugated  compound  found  in  the  urine 
after  oral  administration  of  p-NH2-C6H4-S02‘NH2  is 
mainly  the  Ac  derivative.  "  L.  S.  T. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  of  the  frog.  I. 
Blood-sugar  of  the  frog  in  summer.  II. 
Glycogen  in  the  liver  of  the  frog  in  summer. 
H.  S.  Lee  (J.  Chosen  Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  26,  24, 
24 — 25). — I.  The  blood-sugar  level  of  the  frog  in 
summer  was  14- — 43  mg.  per  100  ml.  and  was  not 
changed  by  injection  of  adrenaline  (I)  or  insulin 
or  by  exposure  to  heat  or  cold  or  by  forced 
movement. 

II.  The  liver  of  the  frog  in  summer  contained 
0-663 — 0-S49%  of  glycogen;  this  val.  was  lowered 
by  administration  of  (I)  and  strychnine  but  to  a 
smaller  extent  than  in  warm-blooded  animals.  It 
was  increased  on  exposure  to  cold. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (in) 

Metabolism  of  glycerol  and  hepatic  function. 
J.  A.  Lederer  (Rev.  beige  Sci,  mdd.,  1936,  8,  373— 
399). — The  glycogen  (I)  content  of  liver  pulp  from 
healthy  dogs  and  rabbits  and  from  dogs  poisoned  with 
P  is  greatly  increased  in  vitro  by  addition  of  glycerol 
(II).  Insulin,  added  at  the  same  time,  causes  further 
slight  increase.  The  (I)  content  of  dog’s  liver  is 
slightly  reduced  by  perfusion  with  blood  containing 
1-2%  of  (II)  although  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood 
is  increased  and  part  of  the  (II)  disappears  from  the 
blood.  The  (I)  content  of  the  livers  of  rats,  rabbits, 
and  dogs  is  greatly  increased  by  administration  of 
(II).  In  healthy  and  diabetic  dogs  intravenously 
injected  (II)  disappears  to  the  extent  of  80%  from 
the  blood  in  5  min.  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood 
is  slightly  increased.  In  healthy  and  Eck  fistula  dogs 
and  in  healthy  persons  and  those  suffering  from  liver 
disease,  ingestion  of  (II)  causes  slight  increase  in 
blood-sugar.  The  amount  of  (II)  eliminated  in  the 
urine  following  ingestion  of  (II)  is  slightly  greater  in 
diseased  than  in  healthy  persons.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Centre  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  the  dog 
deprived  of  humoral  and  cerebral  sugar  regula¬ 
tors.  A.  Le  Grand,  J.  Cousin,  and  P.  Lamidon 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1231 — 1233). — 
A  transitory  hyperglycremia  is  observed  after  local 
stimulation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in 
the  decerebrate  dog  with  the  thyroid,  adrenal,  pan¬ 
creatic,  and  pituitary  glands  removed.  H.  G.  R. 

Transformation  of  adenosine  triphosphate  in 
invertebrate  muscle.  D.  Ferdman,  O.  Fein- 
schmedt,  and  M.  Okun  (Biochimia,  1937, 2, 168—180). 
—The  total  NH„-N  and  NH3  contents  of  the  claw- 
muscle  of  fresh-water  crayfish  remain  unchanged 
during  work  but  the  adenosine  triphosphate  (I)  con¬ 
tent  decreases  and  tho  adenylic  acid  (II)  content 
increases.  The  inorg.  P207""  content  of  100  g.  of 
the  resting  muscle  is  0 — 5  mg.,  whilst  that  of  the 
fatigued  muscle  is  5-1 — 12-3  mg.  (I)  is  synthesised 


and  the  inorg.  P207""  content  decreases  during  re¬ 
covery.  During  autolysis  (I)  is  dephosphorylated 
and  (II)  (but  not  inorg.  P207"")  accumulates. 
Freezing  of  the  muscle  in  liquid  air  causes  production 
of  NH3  but  does  not  affect  the  (I)  content.  W.  McC. 

Oxidation  coefficient  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
animal  world.  V.  Borsuk  (J.  Physiol.  U.S.S.R., 
1935,  19,  549 — 562). — The  decomp,  and  resynthesis 
of  glycogen  in  invertebrates  is  examined. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Enzymic  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  heart 
muscle.  S-  Ochoa  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  02 — 
70). — Heart  muscle  tissue  and  its  extract  form  lactic 
acid  (I)  by  the  same  series  of  reactions  as  does  skeletal 
muscle,  but  the  yield  of  (I)  is  smaller  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  reactions  occur  to  a  smaller  extent.  The 
AcCHO  mechanism  plays  no  greater  role  than  in 
ordinary  muscle.  P.  W.  C. 

Lactate  and  pyruvate  in  blood  and  urine  after 
exercise.  R.  E.  Johnson  and  H.  T.  Edwards  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  427 — 432). — The  lactic  acid 
(I)  and  AcC02H  (II)  (isolated  as  2  : 4-dinitrophonyl- 
hydrazone)  recovery  curves  for  blood  and  urine  in 
young  men  .  after  strenuous  exercise  are  similar  in 
shape  but  (II)  is  present  to  a  much  smaller  extent 
than  is  (I).  This  gives  support  in  experiments  in 
vivo  to  the  Embden-Meyerhof  scheme  of  muscle 
glycolysis  (A.,  1936,  1406).  P.  W.  C. 

Metabolism  of  ketonic  acids  in  animal  tissues. 
H.  A.  Krebs  and  W.  A.  Johnson  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  645— 660).— AcGOaH  (I)  is  metabolised  by  animal 
tissues  to  AcOH,  C02,  and  lactic,  succinic,  and  (3- 
hydroxybutyric  acid.  Octyl  alcohol,  As203,  and 
CH2I-C02H  inhibit  the  dismutation  of  (I),  whilst 
reduced  glutathione,  insulin,  glucose,  0-02il/-dMactate, 
acetate,  fumarate,  glutamate,  malonate,  and  tar- 
tronate,  and  NH4Cl  have  no  effect.  Other  ketonic 
acids  behave  similarly  to  (I).  Ketonic  compounds 
are  intermediates  in  both  fat  and  carbohydrate 
metabolism.  P.  G.  M. 

Decomposition  of  a-keto-acids  in  the  animal 
organism.  P.  E.  Simola  and  K.  Puutula  (Suomen 
Kem.,  1937,  10,  B,  7 — 8). — Anaerobic  C02  evolution 
from  rat  brain,  kidney,  and  liver  is  increased  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  AcC02H  and  C02H-[CH2]2-C0-C02H,  whilst 
aerobic  brain  and  kidney  show-  a  greatly  increased 
02  uptake.  Anaerobic  decomp,  of  the  acids  is  due 
to  carboxylase,  and  the  aerobic  to  a  sp.  oxidase 
system.  M.  H.  M.  A. 

Post-mortem  change  in  liver.  K.  Momonoi 
(Okayama-Ig.-Zasshi,  1935,  47,  1480 — 1495). — Resi¬ 
dual  N,  P,  and  S  in  rabbit  liver  increased  with  time 
after  death  (until  40 — 50  days)  at  rates  which  varied 
with  environmental  conditions.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  the  intake  of  calcium  on  the  blood- 
iodine  level.  J.  Thompson  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20, 
809 — 815). — Blood-I  is  decreased  in  rats  by  Ca  in  the 
diet,  dietary  I  being  kept  const.  Dietary  I  when  high 
shows  no  close  relation  to  blood-I,  and  its  variation 
does  not  affect  serum-Ca,  Disturbance  of  the  Ca :  I 
ratio  of  the  diet  beyond  certain  limits  causes  symp¬ 
toms  resembling  goitre  in  rats  on  I-poor  diets,  and 
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iodism  in  animals  given  much  I  and  little  Ca.  Blood-I 
is  not  the  determining  factor  in  iodism.  R.  N.  C. 

Nutritional  and  biochemical  effects  of  a  low- 
calcium  diet  on  sheep.  I.  Nutritional.  II. 
Biochemical.  III.  Analyses  of  bones.  M.  C. 
Franklin  (IJniv.  Cambridge,  Inst.  Animal  Path., 
Fourth  Rep.  of  Director,  1934 — 35,  111 — 178). — Ewes 
ate  approx.  700 — 800  g.  of  maize  and  150 — 200  g.  of 
hay  daily  and  lambs  about  3100  g.  of  maize  and  1400 
g.  of  hay  weekly.  The  daily  CaO  intake  of  the  sheep 
was  1-36 — 2-75  g.  (sheep  require  5 — 7  g.  daily).  The 
wt.  increase  of  the  iambs  was  very  slow.  Sheep  adapt 
themselves  very  quickly  to  a  mineral-deficient  ration 
and  such  deficiency  does  not  affect  the  digestibility  of 
the  org.  constituents.  The  ration  lowers  the  blood- 
Ca,  raises  theinorg.  P  and  Mg  of  the  blood,  and  reduces 
the  content  of  inorg.  constituents  in  the  bones.  The 
ratio  of  diffusible  to  non-diffusible  Ca  in  the  blood  is 
unaltered.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Bile  acids  in  calcium  metabolism.  X.  Cal¬ 
cium  and  potassium  contents  of  the  liver  of 
splenectomised  rabbits.  M.  I  wad  6  (Arb.  med. 
Fak.  Okayama,  1936,  5,  91 — 95). — After  splenectomy 
the  Ca  and  K  contents  of  the  liver  of  rabbits  appear 
to  increase.  Individual  variations  are  large. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Biochemistry  of  copper.  XIII.  Changes  in 
blood-copper  during  experimental  hemolytic 
anaemia.  XIV.  Accumulation  of  copper  in  the 
mongolian  spot.  S.  Narasaka.  XV.  Blood- 
copper  and  sexual  phenomena.  U.  Sakata. 
XVI.  Copper  content  of  black  and  white  hairs 
of  aged  people.  H.  Yosikawa.  XVII.  Copper 
and  the  pigmentation  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
XVIII.  Variations  in  copper  content  of  assimil¬ 
ative  and  reproductive  organs  during  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  plants.  U.  Sarata.  XIX.  In¬ 
fluence  of  copper  on  the  oxidation  quotient  of 
urine.  S.  Yosiba  (Japan.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  1937,  II, 
3,  159—162,  175—178,  179—187,  195—196,  197— 
205,  207—210,  221—226;  cf.  A.,  1936,  239).— XIII. 
Anaemia  induced  in  rabbits  by  injection  of  NHPh-NH2 
is  accompanied  by  an  increased  blood-Cu  to  an  extent 
approx,  cc  that  of  the  anaemia. 

XIV.  The  mongolian  spot  of  the  skin  of  infants 
dying  at  birth  is  associated  with  a  Cu  content  >  that 
of  the  normally  pigmented  skin. 

XV.  The  blood-Cu  is  increased  above  normal  vals. 
in  hens  during  brooding  and  in  dogs  during  oestrus 
and  gestation;  the  distribution  of  Cu  between  cells 
and  plasma  is  unchanged. 

XVI.  Depigmentation  of  hair  with  old  age  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  diminution  of  Cu  content. 

XVII.  Data  for  the  distribution  of  Cu  in  different 
parts  of  various  plants  are  tabulated.  With  a  type 
of  cabbage,  the  highest  Cu  content  occurs  in  the  young 
centre  leaves  whilst  the  green  outer  leaves  contain  < 
the  white  inner  leaves.  A  relationship  appears  to 
exist  between  Cu  content  and  pigmentation  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  but  the  differences  in  distribution  of  Cu 
in  chlorotic  and  variegated  plants  are  not  regular. 

XVIII.  Data  for  the  Cu  content  of  different  parts 
of  PcBonia  moutan  during  growth  and  maturity  indi¬ 
cate  considerable  fluctuations  during  the  growth  of 


the  fruit  and  that  Cu  plays  an  important  role  in  the 

reproductive  processes. 

XIX.  The  oxidation  quotient  (Muller,  A.,  1927, 

996)  of  the  urine  of  rabbits  is  not  affected  by  intraven¬ 
ous  injection  of  0-2  mg.  of  Cu  (as  aq.  CuS04)  per  kg. 
The  quotient  increases  after  feeding.  F.  0.  H. 

Assimilation  of  iron  in  the  course  of  em¬ 
bryonic  development  of  chicken.  A.  Szejnjian- 
Rozenberg  (Acta.  Biol,  exp.,  1933,  8,  32—44). — 
The  daily  abs.  increase  in  Fe  assimilation  of  the  whole 
chick  embryo  shows  max.  on  the  12th  and  18th  days 
and  a  min.  in  15 — 16  days,  at  which  Fe  imbibition  is 
completely  inhibited.  This  inhibition  coincides  with 
intensive  increase  in  dry  matter  and  albuminoids. 
The  ratio  of  Fe  in  body  :  Fe  in  membrane  shifts 
continuously  in  favour  of  the  body.  The  %  of  Fe  in 
liver  is  approx,  the  same  as  that  in  the  whole  embryo. 
Approx.  96%  of  the  Fe  in  the  egg  is  assimilated  during 
hatching.  Cu.  Abs.  (p) 

Iron  metabolism  and  hasmatopoiesis  in  the 
dog  after  total  gastrectomy.  G.  Fontes,  J. 
Kunlin,  and  L.  Thivolle  (Sang,  1936,  No.  4,  433 — 
445). — After  gastrectomy  there  is  an  immediate 
decrease  in  wt.  and  in  the  haemoglobin  (I)  and 
erythrocyte  content  of  the  blood,  then  rapid  recovery 
of  all  three  without  reaching  initial  levels  (this  stage 
lasts  approx.  6  months),  and  finally  gradual  decrease 
of  wt.  and  blood  indices,  (I)  content  decreasing 
more  rapidly  than  erythrocyte  content  so  that  a 
progressive  hypochromic  anasmia  develops .  At  death , 
at  11 — 14  months,  there  is  no  Fe  reserve  in  liver  or 
spleen.  Addisin,  if  it  exists,  is  not  necessary  for 
blood  formation.  It  is  the  absence  of  gastric  HC1 
which,  through  failure  of  ionisation  of  Fe,  leads  to 
secondary  hypochromic,  not  to  pernicious,  anaemia. 
Achylia  causes  hypochromic,  but  cannot  explain 
the  occurrence  of  pernicious,  anemia. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Significance  of  chlorides  in  tissues  and  animals 
L.  Irving  and  J.  F.  Manery  (Biol.  Rev.,  1936,  11, 
287 — 310). — All  or  almost  all  the  Cl  of  animal  tissue 
is  ionisable  chlorides,  chiefly  of  Na  and  K.  The 
animal  organism  contains  no  appreciable  reserves  of 
Cl'  and  Cl'  depletion  rapidly  leads  to  serious  dis¬ 
orders  which  can  often  be  checked  by  administration 
of  NaCl.  During  embryonic  development  the  Cl' 
concn.  of  the  tissues  decreases,  but  that  of  bases 
probably  remains  const.,  the  loss  of  Cl'  being  balanced 
by  production  of  new  HC03',  P04"',  and  protein. 
Decrease  in  Cl'  concn.  accompanies  specialisation 
of  function,  the  concn.  in  adult  tissues  and  fluids 
being  inversely  cc  their  degree  of  specialisation. 
Theories  of  membrane  equilibria  do  not  explain  the 
loss  of  Cl'  during  growth.  Cl'  does  not  participate 
in  oxidative  reactions  but  acts  as  a  relatively  inert 
complement  to  other  anions.  The  Cl'  concn.  in 
tissues  and  fluids  is  a  useful  initial  indicator  of  the 
electrolyte  composition  of  a  system  or  of  change  in 
this  composition.  Tables  showing  the  Cl',  total 
base,  and  H20  content  of  tissues  and  fluids,  the 
electrolyte  composition  of  tissues,  and  the  changes 
in  Cl'  content  during  early  development  are  given,  and 
two  figures  show  the  anionic  composition  of  tissues, 
fluids,  and  developing  eggs.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 
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Phosphorus  in  the  early  development  of  the 
frog.  M.  A.  Zielinski  (Acta  Biol,  exp.,  1935,  9, 
131 — 144). — The  inorg.  P04"'  content  of  100  un¬ 
fertilised  frogs’  eggs  was  0-004  mg.  For  the  first 
60 — 80  hr.  after  fertilisation  this  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  labile  P,  while  the  total  acid-sol.  P 
remained  const.  After  this  time,  which  coincided 
with  the  commencement  of  increased  activity  of  the 
tadpole,  all  the  P  fractions  increased. 

Noth.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Phosphorus  deficiency  metabolism  and  food 
utilisation  in  beef  heifers.  M.  Rleibeb,  H.  Goss, 
and  H.  R.  Gutlbert  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  121 — 
153). — P  deficiency  had  no  influence  on  body-temp., 
digestibility  and  availability  of  food  energy,  R.Q., 
or  fasting  metabolism  but  decreased  the  partial 
efficiency  of  energy  utilisation  and  the  efficiency  of  food 
protein  in  sparing  body-protein.  The  total  efficiency 
of  energy  utilisation  was  decreased  maimy  by  lowering 
the  appetite  and  also  by  decreasing  the  partial 
efficiency  but  without  influencing  fasting  catabolism. 

Role  of  phosphate  in  the  anaerobic  metabolism 
of  muscle.  J.  Wajzer  and  R.  Lutmann  (Com.pt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1090— 1091).— The  role 
of  P04"'  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  K\  H.  G.  R. 

Use  of  isotopes  as  indicators  in  biological 
research.  A.  Keogh  (Science,  1937,  85,  187 — 191). 
— An  address.  L.  S.  T. 

Exchange  of  hydrogen  between  the  free  water 
and  the  organic  substances  in  the  living  organ¬ 
ism.  A.  Keogh  and  H.  H.  Ussing  (Skand.  Arch. 
Physiol.,  1936,  75,  90— 104).— The  exchange  of 
H  for  D  in  ovalbumin  in  vitro  and  in  sprouting  peas, 
frogs,  rats,  and  mice  was  studied  by  supplying  D20 
and  determining  the  ratio  of  D,fi  in  the  water  formed 
by  combustion  of  the  dry  tissue  to  that  in  the  free 
HjO  of  the  fresh  tissue.  In  all  cases  the  [D20]  of 
the  free  water  was  the  same  in  all  tissues.  In  most 
tissues  equilibrium  was  attained  in  a  few  days  and 
was  maintained  for  a  long  time  in  tissues  kept  cold. 
In  the  living  organism  a  change  in  [D20]  was  fairly 
rapidly  followed  by  establishment  of  the  new  equili¬ 
brium  except  in  the  muscles,  where  absorption  of  D,0 
proceeded  slowly.  The  rate  was  increased  in  muscles 
by  muscular  activity.  Possibly  the  muscle  proteins 
take  part  in  the  mechanism  of  contraction,  one  or 
a  few  at.  groups  reacting  in  such  a  way  that  ex¬ 
change  can  occur.  Subsequent  internal  changes  in 
the  protein  mol.  then  permit  repetition  of  the  exchange. 
In  the  animal  body  little  or  no.  exchange  occurs  in 
the  fats  and  hence  it  is  in.  the  proteins  that  the  process 
chiefly  occurs.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Supersonics  in  chemistry  [biological effects!. — 
See  A.,  I,  319. 

Phosphatide  auto-complex  concervates  as 
ionic  systems  and  their  relation  to  the  proto¬ 
plasmic  membrane.  II. — See  A.,  I,  301. 

Biological  effect  of  centimetre  waves.  S.  J. 

Turmguin  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S., 
1937,  14,  433 — 136). — The  oscillations  of  a  generator 
of  frequency  1-5  X  1010  cycles  (X  =  2  cm.)  accelerated 
the  growth  of  asters  by  20—45%:  P.  W.  C 


(U>  A) 


Biological  action  of  radiation  from  radioactive 

substances.  II.  Effect  of  and  y-radiation 
from  monazite  sand  and  sarnarskite  on  the  rate 
of  growth  and  the  oestrus  cycle  of  mice.  Y. 
Kim CTE.v  (Sci.  Papers  Inst.  Phys.  Cliem.  Res.  Tokyo, 
1937,  31,  229—243;  cf,  A.,  1935,  1539).— Growth  is 
retarded  by  the  [3-  and  y-radiations  from  monazite 
sand,  but  not  by  those  from  sarnarskite.  There  is 
no  effect  on  the  oestrus  cycle.  J.  L.  D. 

Influence  of  ultra-violet  irradiation  on  frog  and 
Limulus  hearts  subjected  to  potassium  excess. 
S.  A.  Guttman  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  8, 
37 — 10). — Hearts  which  had  stopped  beating  through 
application  of  excess  of  K  could  be  started  again  by 
ultra-violet  irradiation;  those  stopped  by, excess  of 
Ca  could  not.  Possibly  the  ultra-violet  light  causes 
a  change  in  permeability  and  a  shift  in  the  K-Ca 
equilibrium.  M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  potassium  on  cold  blocking  of  spider 
crab  nerve.  H.  N.  Ets  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 

1936,  8,  101 — 108). — Immersion  of  the  nerve  in 
NaCl-KCl-CaCl,  solution  containing  0-066%  of  KC1 
(normal  solution)  lowered  the  temp,  of  blocking,  the 
extent  of  lowering  depending  on  time  of  immersion. 
For  a  given  time  of  immersion,  blocking  temp,  was 
higher  with  a  higher  [KC1].  With  0-310%  KC1  loss 
of  irritability  occurred ;  this  effect  could  be  reversed 
by  placing  in  the  normal  solution  again.  M.  A.  B. 

Variation  in  the  concentration  of  potassium 
and  calcium  ions  in  cholinogenic  and  adrenalino- 
genic  perfusates  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the 
vago-sympathetic  trunk.  N.  Gavrilesou  and  N. 
IONEsctr  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  971 — 
972). — [K*]  is  increased  by  vago-sympathotio  stimul¬ 
ation,  the  increase  being  greater  in  the  cholinogenic 
perfusate.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  imbibition  of 
natural  organic  colloids  in  solutions  of  non¬ 
electrolytes.  D.  Kohler  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 

1937,  124,  1036— 1088).— The  eoeff.  of  imbibition 
of  Laminaria  in  a  mixture  of  NaCl  and  non-electrolyte 
is  <  the  calc.  val.  or  the  val.  for  the  separate  con¬ 
stituents.  On  varying  the  ratio  of  the  constituents, 
a  min.  val.  for  the  coeff.  is  obtained.  H.  G.  R. 

Detection  of  gold  in  brain  and  foetuses  of  ani¬ 
mals  injected  witb  Sanocrysin.  W.  J.  Roberts 
(Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1937,  40, 
207 — 216  ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1290). — The  distribution  of 
Au  in  treated  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice  is  examined. 
The  transport  of  Au  in  the  body  is  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  a  high  manganese  content  in  the  diet 
of  animals  with  special  reference  to  lactation 
tetany.  F.  Blakemore,  J.  A.  Nicholson,  and 
J.  Stewart  (Vet.  Rec.,  1937  ,  49,  415—422).— 
Pasture  grasses  associated  with  outbreaks  of  lactation 
tetany  contained  abnormally  largo  proportions  of 
Mn.  Oral  administration  of  sub-lethal  doses  of  Mn 
decreased  blood-Mg  and  increased  blood-Mn,  Re¬ 
peated  treatment  with  Mn  did  not  depress  blood-Mg 
indefinitely.  A.  G.  P. 

.  Mercury  inunctions.  T.  Sollman,  H.  N.  Cole, 
and  N.  F.  Schreibler  (Arch.  Dermatol.  SyphiloL, 
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1935,  32,  242 — r257), — Metallic  Hg  in  50%  ointments 
was  the  moat  effective.  Hg  oleate  was  as  well 
absorbed.  Colloidal  Hg  was  not  absorbed.  Urinary 
excretion  of  Hg'  was  greater  in  whites  than  in  negroes. 

Ck.  Abs,  (p) 

Influence  of  metallic  compounds  on  growth  and 
histological  picture  of  fibroblast  cultivated  in 
vitro.  Y.  Nakazawa  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon., 
1935,  21,  49— 69).— Small  conens.  of  NiGL,,  CoCl„ 
MnSO.i,  alum,  and  Na2W04  increase,  and  larger 
concns.  decrease,  tho  growth  of  fibroblast.  KoCr04 
is  inhibitory  at  all  concns.  Ch.  Abs.”(p) 

Effect  of  asphyxia  on  the  sinus  and  conducting 
tissue  of  the  frog  heart.  G  Kingisehp  (Quart. 
J,  Exp.  Physiol.,  1935,  291  —302). — Differences  in 
the  effects  of  asphyxia  in  normal  and  CH2I-C02H- 
poisoned  hearts  are  attributable  to  the  production 
of  lactic  acid  in  the  former  but  not  in  the  latter  case. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Effect  of  organic  ions  on  the  membrane  poten¬ 
tial  of  nerves.  W.  Wilbrandt  (J.  Gen.  Physiol., 
1937,  20,  519 — 541). — Increased  osmotic  pressure 
raises,  and  decreased  osmotic  pressure  lowers,  the 
resting  potential  of  frog’s  sciatic  nerve  in  accordance 
with  the  assumption  of  a  membrane  potential. 
Both  cations  and  anions  have  a  definite  effect  on  this 
potential.  The  efficacy  of  org.  cations  ranges  between 
that  of  Na  and  K,  that  of  both  org.  and  inorg.  anions 
being  much  weaker.  The  effect  of  anions  shows  that 
the  nerve  membrane  is  not  completely  permeable  to 
anions  whilst  it  is  highly  permeable  to  cations. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Influence  of  certain  hydrotropic  and  other 
substances  on  fat  absorption.  M.  H.  Irwin,  J. 
Weber,  and  H.  Steenbock  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12, 
365 — 371). — Ingestion  of  considerable  amounts  of 
H20,  bile  salts,  NaOBz,  EtOH,  peptone,  sucrose, 
KC1,  CaCl2,  NaH2P04,  glycerol,  or  Na  glycero¬ 
phosphate .  decreases  the  rate  of  fat  absorption  by 
rats.  Small  amounts  had  little  effect.  A.  G.  P. 

Hypoglycremic  action  of  pyruvic  acid.  S. 
Kamiya  (Japan.  J.  Med.  Soi„  1937,  II,  3, 171—173).— 
Small  doses  (0-1 — 26  g.)  of  AcC02H,  intravenously 
injected,  lower  the  blood-sugar  in  rabbits. 

F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  “  py-hexenol,”  a  constituent  of  raw 
leaves  of  Thea  sinensis  japonica  ;  comparison 
with  hexyl  alcohol.  I.  General  toxic  mani¬ 
festation  :  action  on  cold-  and  warm-blooded 

animals.  S.  Murakami  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon., 
1935,  21,  131 — 140). — Intravenous  administration  of 
“  Py-hexenol  ”  as  an  emulsion  in  gum  acacia  decreases 
respiration  and  voluntary  movements.  Its  action 
resembles  that  of  hexyl  alcohol.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effects  on,  the  rabbit  of  repeated  large  intra¬ 
venous  doses  of  glucose.  H.  E.  Harding  (Guy’s 
Hosp.  Rep.,  1935,  85,  372— 376).— Repeated  heavy 

injections  of  glucose  (I)  produced  severe  loss- in  wt. 
of  rabbits  due -to  dehydration  of  the  tissues.  This 
was  prevented  by  oral  administration  of  dil.  saline 
solution.  Changes  in  blood-sugar  following  the 

injections  are  recorded ;  of  the  injected  (I)  80 — 90% 
was  retained.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 


Relationship  between  cholesterol  and  vascular 
sclerosis.  S.  Zurttkzoglu  and  0.  Mux  del  (Z. 

Vitaminforseh.,  1937,  6,  125 — 129). — Inunction  of 
rabbits  with  cholesterol-vaseline-turpentine  oint¬ 
ment  produces  slight  thickening  of  the  intima  and 
fat  deposition  in  the  intima  and  interna  elastiea  of  the 
aorta,  whilst  that  with  lanolin  produces  calcification 
of  the  aorta.  The  effects  are  accentuated  by  ultra¬ 
violet  irradiation  (cf.  Gordonoff  et  at.,  A.,  1933,  435). 

F.  0.  H. 

Calcium  deposits  in  nerve  cells  of  white  rats 
after  injections  of  urea,  and  cholesterol.  R.  C. 
MacCardle  (Anat.  Rec.,  1936,  67,  81 — 85). — 

Intraperitoneal  injections  of  cholesterol  (I)  or  urea 
cause  Ca  deposition  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Cryst.  (I),  and  possibly  urea,  are  deposited  in  cyto¬ 
plasmic  vacuoles.  Ca  deposition  is  usually  preceded 
by  fatty  accumulation,  but  Ca  soap  formation  cannot 
be  detected.  Urea  is  considered  to  favour  Ca  pptn. 
by  stimulating  a  higher  alkalinity.  R.  N.  C. 

Sulphsemoglobinmmia  following  sulphanil- 
amide  treatment.  G.  Discombe  (Lancet,  1937, 
232,  626 — 627). — Case  reports.  Sulphamioglobin- 
£emia  is  a  commoner  result  of  treatment  with 
p-NHn-CsH.-SO,'NH2  than  is  generally  recognised. 

L.  S.  T. 

Peptone  shock.  C.  A.  Dragstedt  and  F.  B. 
Mead  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59,  429 — 436). — 
Histamine  (I),  or  a  substance  closely  resembling  it, 
appears  in  the  blood  and  occasionally  also  in  the 
thoracic  lymph  of  dogs  as  a  result  of  peptone  (II) 
shock.  It  is  more  probable  ,  that  the  shock  is  due  to 
liberation  of*  (I)  from  the  tissues  than  to  direct  toxic 
action  by  (II).  W.  McC. 

Megakaryocytes  in  circulating  blood  of  rabbits 
inoculated  with  benzene  and  with  saponin. 
E.  M.  Medlar  (Folia  Hematol.,  1935,  53,  397 — 406). — 
Saponin  causes  a  greater  change  in  blood-picture 
than  does  C8H6.  Megakaryocytes  are  markedly 
increased  after  a  few  days.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Pharmacological  action  of  coumarin.  K.  Rai 
(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21,  86—101). — 
Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

[Pharmacology  of]  phenolphthalein.  Urine 
analysis.  B.  Fantus  and  J.  M.  Dyntewicz  (J. 
Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  238— 239).— Ad¬ 
ministration  of  medicinal  doses  of  phenolphthalein 
(I)  to  men  is  always  followed  by  tho  occurrence  of 
albumin  and  conjugated  (I),  but  seldom  of  free  (I), 
in  the  urine ;  with  larger  doses,  the  occurrence  of 
free  (I)  is  more  frequent.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  dinitrophenol  and  insulin  on  the 
metabolism  of  ethyl  alcohol.  H.  W.  Newman  and 
W.  C.  Cutting  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1935, 14,  945 — 948). — 
Dinitrophenol  (1  in  5 — 20  X  106)  increased  the  rate 
of  metabolism  of  EtOH  by  rat-liver  tissue  in  vitro. 
Insulin  (I)  and  (I)-free  pancreatic  tissue  affect  the 
oxidation  of  EtOH  in  the  absence  of  liver  tissue. 
The  factor  responsible  for  this  action  is  discussed. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Synergic  calorigenic  actions  of  adrenaline  and 
dinitrophenol.  Y.  E.  Hall  and  P.  E.  Chamberlin 
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(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59,  451— 457).— In 
anaesthetised  cats,  the  increased  rate  of  02  consump¬ 
tion  caused  by  intramuscular  injection  of  1:2:4- 
0H-C6H3(N02)2  (I)  is  reinforced  by  previous  or 
simultaneous  infusion,  at  physiological  rate,  of 
adrenaline  (II),  the  effect  being  >  the  sum  of  the 
effects  produced  by  (I)  and  (II)  given  separately. 

W.  McC. 

Experimental  convulsions  induced  by  ad¬ 
ministration  of  thujone.  Influence  of  the  auto¬ 
nomic  nervous  system  on  these  convulsions. 
H.  M.  Keith  and  G.  W.  Stavraky  (Arch.  Neurol. 
Psychiat.,  1935,  34,  1022 — 1040). — Sympathetic 

stimulants  [adrenaline,  pitressin,  nicotine  (I),  hist¬ 
amine]  increased  and  parasympathetic  stimulants 
(acetylcholine,  acetyl- {3-methylcholine,  pilocarpine, 
eserine)  tended  to  prevent  the  convulsions.  Atropine 
abolished  the  effect  of  parasympathetic  drugs  but 
had  no  action  on  convulsions.  Large  doses  of  (I) 
and  ergotamine  prevented  the  convulsions  in  some 
cases.  Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Physiological  action  of  6-tetralon  and  its 
hydrogenated  derivatives.  H.  R.  Kaxitz  and  H. 
Bless  (Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt.,  1937,  117,  321—331}.— 
6-Tetralon  (2-ketotetrahydronaphthalene)  when  in¬ 
jected  subcutaneously  or  given  orally  as  bisulphite 
to  rats  causes  a  rapid  lowering  of  body  temp,  to 
about  28°.  0-00053/  is  toxic  but  not  lethal.  A 

related  anthracene  derivative  (1-oethracenon) 
possesses  similar  properties,  but  hydrogenated  deriv¬ 
atives  of  anthracene  and  phenanthrene  are  inactive. 

W.  L.  D. 

Allergic  phenomena  produced  by  aromatic 
amines.  F,  Nitti,  D.  Bovet,  and  F.  Depierre 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1164 — 1166). — 
The  activity  of  p-C3H4(NH2)2  is  due  to  the  reactivity 
of  p-(NH2)2.  It  is  decreased  by  electro-negative 
groups  in  the  o-position  and  is  either  not  affected  or  is 
increased  by  electro-positive  groups.  H.  G.  R. 

Therapeutic  action  of  arsenobenzene  associ¬ 
ated  with  sodium  dehydrocholate.  L.  Jacchia 
and  G.  Truffi  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilis,  1934,  170, 
550 — 571). — Na  dehydrocholate  has  a  favourable 
influence  in  As  therapy.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Application  of  hydrotropy  to  acceleration  of 
hydrolysis  of  Yperite.  B.  Zawadzki  (Przemvsl 
Chem.,  1935,  19,  239— 245).— The  solubility  "in 
H20  and  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  in  solution  of 
(CH2C1*CH2)2S  (I)  are  greatly  increased  by  bile  salts, 
particularly  in  presence  of  NaHC03,  which  has  no 
action  in  their  absence.  The  solubility  of  (I)  in 
horse  serum  is  <  in  HzO,  but  is  also  increased  by 
hydrotropic  substances.  R.  T. 

Liver-glycogen  in  starvation.  Effect  of  nucleic 
acid ,  bile  acid ,  and  insulin .  E  ff  ect  of  nucleic  acid 
with  or  without  cholic  acid  on  fasting  blood- 
sugar.  Production  of  bile  acids  in  the  dog. 
Effect  of  cholic  acid  and  cholesterol  on  regener¬ 
ation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  after  administration 
of  egg  white  or  edestin.  T.  Fukase  (Arb.  med. 
Fak.  Okayama,  1936,  5,  116—123,  124—128,  129— 
138,  139 — 144). — I.  The  glycogen  (I)  content  of  the 
liver  in  fasting  rabbits  is  increased  by  administration 


of  cholic  acid  (II)  by  ingestion  of  nucleic  acid  (III), 
and  by  the  simultaneous  administration  of  (II)  and 

(III).  Injection  of  insulin  produces  a  high  (I) 
content. 

II.  (Ill)  given  alone  by  mouth  to  fasting  rabbits 
has  no  effect  on  the  blood-sugar  level,  but  in  con¬ 
junction  with  intravenous  injection  of  (II)  it  appears 
to  increase  slightly  the  hypoglycemic  effect  of  (II). 
Parenteral  administration  of  (III)  does  not  affect  the 
hyperglycemic  effect  of  ingested  glucose. 

III.  In  dogs  with  a  bile  fistula,  ingestion  of  egg 
yolk,  raw  or  cooked,  or  its  Et20  extract  causes 
increased  secretion  of  bile,  the  total  dry  wt.,  ash,  and 
taurocholic  acid  content  increasing.  The  EtOH 
extract  has  the  same  effect,  but  to  a  smaller  degree. 
Egg  white  has  no  influence  on  bile  secretion. 

IV.  The  production  of  (I)  in  the  liver  of  fasting 
rabbits  is  stimulated  by  the  ingestion  of  egg  white 
or  edestin  (IV).  Simultaneous  ingestion  of  (II) 
increases  the  effect  of  the  egg  white  but  scarcely 
affects  that  of  the  (IV).  Administration  of  chole¬ 
sterol  does  not  influence  the  effect  of  egg  white. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (mi) 

Synergy  of  adrenaline  and  acetylcholine  on 
pulmonary  blood  vessels  in  rabbits.  G.  H. 
Ettinoer  and  G.  E.  Hall  (Quart.  J.  Exp.  Physiol., 
1935,  25,  259 — 265). — In  perfused  blood  vessels 
repeated  injections  of  acetylcholine  produce  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  muscles  fail  to  respond  to  the 
normal  constricting  influence.  Sensitivity  is  restored 
by  adrenaline,  Ba,  or  histamine.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Influence  of  certain  fruits  on  faecal  flora  and 
intestinal  reaction  in  diets  of  rats.  W.  B.  Esse- 
len,  jun.  (Food  Res.,  1937,  2,  65 — 72). — Addition  of 
cranberry,  bilberry,  and  apple  to  the  diet  reduced 
the  nos.  of  faecal  gas-produemg  organisms  and  Esche¬ 
richia  coli,  decreased  intestinal  putrefaction  (Bergeim 
Fe203-reduetion  test),  and  increased  the  [H‘]  of  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  and  caecum. 

E.  C.  S. 

Fractionation  of  substances  which  intervene  in 
the  optical  pigmentation  of  Drosophila  nielano- 
gaster.  Y.  Khouvixe  and  B.  Efhrussi  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124,  885—887). — The  dialysable 
portion  of  the  nitrogenous  fraction  obtained  from  an 
extract  of  the  pupae  of  Calliphora  erythrocephala  is 
most  active.  H.  G.  R. 

Manometric  studies  on  the  effect  of  tissue 
extract  on  calcium  precipitation.  A.  Lasnitzki 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  706 — 710). — Liver  and  kidney 
extracts  and  dil.  serum  inhibit  Ca  pptn.  in  aq.  0-0183/- 
CaCl2  containing  NaHC03  and  C02  in  physiological 
eonen.  at  37°.  P.  G.  Si, 

Stimulating  materials  obtained  from  injured 
and  killed  cells.  J.  C.  Fardok,  R.  J.  Norris,  J.  R. 
Looebourow,  and  M.  V.  Ruddy  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
589). — Living  cells  injured  or  killed  by  ultra-violet 
light  produce  substances  that  stimulate  respiration 
etc.  Irradiated  yeast,  liver,  kidney,  and  embryo 
tissues  give  active  substances  which  pass  through  a 
Seitz  filter  or  a  dialysing  membrane.  The  different 
degrees  of  potency  with  regard  to  stimulation  of 
respiration,  proliferation,  and  fermentation  observed 
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suggest  the  existence  of  at  least  three  substances 
responsible  for  the  effects.  L.  S.  T. 

Vinyl  ether  anaesthesia  in  dogs.  W.  Bourne 
and  B.  B.  Radinsky  (Brit.  J.  Anaesthesia,  1935,  12, 
No.  2,  62 — 69). — Liver  function  was  not  disturbed 

by  the  anesthetic.  Chem.  Abs.  (p) 

Vinyl  ether  obstetrical  anaesthesia  for  general 
practice.  W.  Bourne  (Canad. Med.  Assoc.  J.,  1935, 
33,  629 — 632). — Given  a  closed  system  with  02  vinyl 
ether  gives  satisfactory  results.  Cir.  Abs.  (p) 

cyclopropane  :  a  new  gas  anaesthetic.  Report 
of  120  cases.  G.  S.  Heckling  (J.  Oklahoma  State 
Med.  Assoc.,  1935,  28,  436 — 439). — cycloPropane  (I) 
is  a  safe  inhalation  anaesthetic.  The  explosive  range 
with  02  is  25-75  to  71-29  vol.-%  of  (I)  and  02, 
respectively.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Local  anaesthetics  from  cytisine.  H.  R.  Ing 
and  R.  P.  Patel  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59, 
401 — 412;  cf.  A.,  1937,  II,  80). — The  conversion  of 
cytisine  into  its  iV-alkyl  esters  (7  tested)  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  development  of  local  anaesthetic  pro¬ 
perties  comparable  with  those  of  cocaine  and  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  nicotine-like  properties. 

W.  McC. 

Synthesis  of  new  local  anaesthetics. — See  A., 
II,  243. 

Leucocytosis  following  inhalation  anaesthesia. 
I.  B.  Taylor  and  R.  M.  Waters  (Anesthesia  and 
Analgesia,  1935,  14,  276 — 281). — Effects  of  Et20, 
N20,  C2H4,  and  cyclopropane  are  described. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Role  of  fats  and  lipins  in  blood  during  absorp¬ 
tion  of  some  indifferent  narcotics.  A.  I.  Brusi- 
lovskaja  (J.  Physiol.  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  19,  587—593). 
— The  amounts  of  fats  and  lipins  in  blood  of  dogs 
and  rabbits  do  not  influence  the  absorption  of  CGH6 
or  benzine  by  the  lungs,  or  the  concn.  of  these  in 
blood.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effects  of  narcotics  on  tissue  oxidations.  M. 
Jowett  and  J.  H.  Quastel  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  31, 
565—578). — The  effect  of  luminal  (I),  chloretone  (II), 
and  evipan  on  respiration  of  tissue  slices  is  inves¬ 
tigated.  With  brain,  the  respiration  is  more  sensitive 
to  (I)  in  presence  of  glucose,  lactate  (III),  and  pyruv¬ 
ate  (IV)  than  of  other  substrates.  The  inhibition  of 
respiration  tends  to  be  independent  of  time  when 
[K'J  is  high  and  increases  with  time  when  it  is  low. 
The  inhibition  due  to  (II)  develops  rapidly  and  has 
no  temp,  coeff.  The  substrate  concn.  does  not 
influence  the  inhibition  of  respiration  and  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  inhibition  with  the  narcotic  concn. 
follows  a  sigmoid  curve.  With  liver,  kidney,  and 
diaphragm,  oxidation  is  inhibited  both  when  no 
substrate  is  added  and  in  presence  of  certain  sub¬ 
strates,  e.g.,  (TV).  Narcotics  inhibit  the  oxidation 
of  butyrate  by  liver,  of  (III)  to  (IV)  by  brain,  and 
the  oxidative  deamination  of  alanine  by  kidney. 
Narcotic  concns.  which  produce  narcosis  in  vivo  are 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those  which 
inhibit  measurably  the  respiration  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  in  vitro,  R-  W.  C. 


Chemotherapy  of  synthetic  hypnotics.  (Sir) 
U.  N.  Brahmachari  (J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc.,  1937, 
14,  1 — 12). — A  review  (presidential  address). 

E.  W.  W. 

Delayed  heat  production  of  caffeinised  frog 
muscles.  G.  Saslow  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936, 
8,  89 — 99). — 0-02 — 0-05%  eaffeine-Ringer  solution 

greatly  increased  the  resting  heat  rate  of  frog  sartorii 
in  02  and  the  tension  produced  by  stimulation. 
Little  delayed  heat  was  produced  after  a  response ; 
this  may  be  due  to  utilisation  of  the  energy  from  exo¬ 
thermic  processes,  continuously  taking  place  at  a  very 
high  level,  to  reverse  other  exothermic  processes  closer 
to  the  primary  process  in  contraction.  M.  A.  B. 

Antagonism  between  atropine,  acetylcholine, 
and  acetyl-[3-methylcholine  on  the  dog’s  or  cat’s 
heart  in  situ.  F.  Bayless  and  H.  Handovsky 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  988—991).— 
The  antagonism  between  atropine  and  acetylcholine 
and  its  derivatives  depends  on  the  relative  rates  of 
decomp,  and  penetration  of  these  substances. 

H.  G.  R. 

Antagonism  between  acetylcholine  and  strych¬ 
nine  in  the  crayfish.  V.  Bonnet  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  996 — 998).— Acetylcholine  anta¬ 
gonises  strychnine  only  if  it  is  injected  first  . 

H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  some  drugs  of  the  cocaine  group 
in  vitro  on  cultures  of  fibroblast.  K.  Saito  (Folia 
Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21,  1—12). — Cocaine, 
procaine,  tropacocaine,  alypine,  and  tutocaine  depress 
growth  of  fibroblast.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Reaction  of  the  embryonal  chick  heart  to 
cocaine,  procaine,  tropacocaine,  tutocaine,  aly¬ 
pine,  psicaine,  and  p-eucaine  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  development  of  the  heart.  K.  Mizu- 
gaki  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21, 102 — 113). — 
The  drugs  depress  the  2-day  embryonal  heart  and  act 
more  strongly  as  age  increases.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Pharmacology  of  an  alkaloid  isolated  from 
Chinese  fengfangchi.  L.  P.  Kino  and  Y.  K.  Shih 
(Bull.  Nat.  Acad.  Peiping,  1935,  6,  No.  3,  13—50).— 
The  isolation  of  the  alkaloid  fangchinine  (m.p.  218°, 
[oc]D  -f 268-7°,  is  described.  The  physiological  action 
resembles  that  of  other  alkaloids  of  Menispermacese 
but  is  more  intense.  •  Ch.  Abs  (p) 

Influence  of  harmine  on  blood  picture  and 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  rabbit  blood. 
R.  Uchibashi  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935, 
21,  76 — 85). — In  normal  rabbits  harmine  (I)  decreases 
plasma-Ca  and  -pH.  Atropine  has  no  influence  on 
this  action.  No  change  occurs  when  (I)  is  given 
after  yohimbine  or  after  double  splanehnectomy. 

Ch.  Abs  (p) 

Metycaine.  Anon.  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1934, 
102,  456). — Metycaine,  the  hydrochloride  of  y-2- 
methylpiperidinopropyl  benzoate,  is  compared  with 
procaine;  intravenously  it  is  about  three  times  as 
toxic.  Ch  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  medicines  on  auricular  fibrillation. 
I.  Influence  of  hydroquinine,  hydroquinidine, 
quinine,  and  hydroquinidine-free  quinidine  on 
auricular  fibrillation  in  cats.  S.  de  Boer  and 
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H.  H.  J.  Holtcamp.  II.  Action  of  hydroquin- 
idine,  quinidine,  hydro  quinine,  and  quinine. 
S.  de  Boer  and  A.  Brouwer  (Proc.  K.  Akad. 
Wetensek.  Amsterdam,  1936,  39,  266 — 271,  1937, 
40,  77 — 82). — I,  Previously  recorded  anti-fibrillation 
effects  of  quinine  and  quinidine  are  in  part  attribut¬ 
able  to  hydro- quinine  and  -quinidine  present  in  earlier 
samples. 

II.  Quinine  and  quinidine  are  at  least  as  effective 
in  preventing  auricular  fibrillation  in  cats  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  hydro-derivatives.  M.  H.  M.  A. 

Detection  of  strychnine  in  carcasses  and 
corpses.  D.  G.  Steyn  (Onderstepoort  J.  Vet.  Sei., 
1935,  5,  139 — 174). — A  review  and  discussion. 

Ch  Abs.  (e) 

Potency  of  the  cardiac  glucosides  calotropin, 
a-antiarin,  emicymarin,  folinerin,  and  sar- 
mentocymarin.  K.  K.  Chen,  R.  C.  Anderson,  and 
E.  B.  Robbins  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26, 
214 — 218). — Data  for  the  pharmacological  response 
in  cats  and  frogs  are  tabulated.  Calotropin  has  a 
potency  equal  to  that  of  ouabain,  a-  is  less  potent 
than  |3-antiarin,  folinerin  has  a  high  emetic  action, 
whilst  sarmentocymarin  has  a  potency  in  eats  similar 
to  that  of  digoxin.  F,  0.  H. 

Constitution  of  marinobufagin,  cinobufagin, 
and  gamabufagin.— See  A.,  II,  254. 

Comparative  toxicity  and  elimination  of  some 
constituents  of  derris.  A.  M.  Ambrose  and  H.  B. 
Haag  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1937,  29,  429—431).— 
The  lethal  oral  dose  of  rotenone,  per  kg.  body-wt., 
was  3-0  g.  for  rabbits,  0-6  g.  for  rats,  and  0-06  g.  for 
guinea-pigs.  Toxic  doses  for  guinea-pigs  of  other 
constituents  were:  deguelin  1-0  g.,  toxicarol  0-5  g., 
dehydrorotenone  >1-5  g.,  and  dihydrorotenone  0-15 
g.  With  rabbits  and  rats  1-5  g.  of  these  substances 
showed  little  or  no  effect.  Derris  constituents  are 
probably  excreted  unchanged  in  the  feces. 

L.  D.  G. 

New  group  of  alimentary  constituents  (ali- 
toxins)  and  their  pathological  effects.  L.  A. 
Tscherkes  (J.  Physiol.  Path,  gen.,  1936,  34,  808— 
814). — in  mjce  on  a  diet  consisting  mainly  of  cereals  or 
beans  with  addition  of  milk,  yeast,  and  cod-liver  oil, 
symptoms  appeared  similar  to  those  of  vitamin-R2  de¬ 
ficiency  and  pellagra  in  man  but  which  neither  yeast 
nor  -B2  cure.  Probably  the  cause  is  somo  sp.  con¬ 
stituent  (alitoxin)  of  foods.  Some  alitoxins  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  heat,  and  all  are  destroyed  by  HC1. 

Nutr.  Abs  (m) 

Treatment  of  aspirin  poisoning  by  intravenous 
sodium  lactate  solution.  S.  W.  Wtt.t.tamb  and 
R.  M.  Panting  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937,  550—552).— 
The  toxicity  of  aspirin  (I)  is  due  to  an  acidosis  and 
possibly  to  direct  action  of  salicylic  acid  on  the  re¬ 
spiratory  centre.  Alkalis  increase  the  absorbability 
A.G.P. 

Biological  testing  of  trypar  samide .  L.  Latjnoy 
and  M.  Prietjr  (Bull.  Soc.  Path,  exp.,  1935,  [v], 
28,  389 — 398). — The  tests  depend  on  observations 
of  survival  periods.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Structure  and  toxicity  of  arsinic  acids  of  the 
diphenylamine  series. — See  A.,  II,  267, 


Toxicology  of  cobalt.  F.  Caujoli.e  and  S. 
Labette  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  352—371). 

— Toxicity  in  dogs  is  produced  only  by  large  doses 
of  Co  salts.  Urinary  elimination  is  slow  whilst  the 
bile  is  an  important  vehicle  of  excretion.  In  severe 
Co  poisoning,  Co  accumulates  mostly  in  the  liver, 
and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  pancreas,  kidney,  and 
brain.  Methods  for  the  determination  of  Co  in 
tissues  etc.  are  discussed.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Cobalt  salts  as  prophylactic  and  therapeutic 
antidotes  in  cyanide  poisoning.  V.  M.  Roshkov, 
N.  S.  Stepanenko,  and  K.  M.  Usova  (J.  Physiol. 
U.S.S.R.,  1935,  12,  582— 584).— Co(N03)2,  CoC12, 
and  CoS04  act  as  antidotes  for  HCN  poisoning  in 
white  mice.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Methzemoglobin  builders  as  antidotes  in 
fluoride  poisoning.  O.  G.  Vinogradova  and  V.  M. 
Roshkov  (J.  Physiol.  U.S.S.R.,  1935, 19, 585—586).— 
Methaanoglobin  produced  by  injection  of  NaN02 
into.  F-poisoned  mice  combines  with  F'  and  lowers 
blood-F'.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chronic  lead  poisoning  in  early  childhood. 
H.  H.  Donnally,  C.  A.  Schdtz,  and  A.  Nimetz 
(Virginia  Med.  Month.,  1935,  62,  No.  2,  83— 89).— In 
cases  examined  Pb  poisoning  diminished  the  d  of  the 
ends  of  rapidly-growing  bones.  X-Ray  diagnosis  was 
successful.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Acute  mercury  poisoning  in  a  respiration 
chamber.  H.  Christensen,  M.  Rrogh,  and  M. 
Nielsen  (Nature,  1937,  139,  626— 627).— Symptoms 
of  Hg  poisoning  result  from  the  presence  of  Hg 
spilled  on.  the  floor  of  badly  ventilated  rooms. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  selenium-containing  foodstuffs  on 
growth  and  reproduction  of  rats  of  various  ages. 
K.  W.  Franke  and  V.  R.  Potter  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
12,  205 — 214). — Resistance  of  rats  to  toxic  wheat  was 
high  at  the  age  of  21 — 42  days.  Rats  surviving  toxic 
diets  for  considerable  periods  showed  sub-normal 
growth  and  loss  of  reproductive  power.  Matings 
of  animals  which  had  both  received  toxic  diets  were 
completely  infertile.  A.  G.  P. 

Formation  of  colloidal  elements  of  the  arsenic 
and  tellurium  groups  by  oxidation  and  reduction 
processes  as  the  cause  of  poisoning  of  animal  cell 
structures  and  enzymes  by  AsH3,  H„S,  TeO,,  etc. 
R.  Labes  (Kolloid-Z„  1937  ,  79,  1—10;  cf.  A..T935, 
1277). — Both  AsH3  and  H2S  cause  haemolysis  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  abolish  the  excitability  of  a 
nerve-muscle  prep,  when  02  is  present,  but  not 
in  its  absence .  Similar  effects  are  produced  by  addition 
of  colloidal  solutions  of  As  or  S  (Raffo).  Addition  of 
K2Te03  to  triturated  muselo  does  not  inhibit  the 
oxidation  of  p-C6H4(NH2)2  by  tho  oxidases  present, 
but  gradually  destroys  the  activity  of  succinic  acid 
dehydrogenase.  It  is  inferred  that  the  poisoning 
effect  in  both  cases  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
colloidal  element,  and  that  whereas  AsH3  and  -H2S 
attack  oxidising  centres,  Te02  poisons  only  reducing 
centres.  F.  L.  U. 

Mode  of  action  of  the  protein  of  the  yellow 
enzyme.  E.  Haas  (Biockem,  Z.,  1937,  290,  291 — 
292). — The  reactions  between  the  yellow  enzyme 
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and  di-  and  tri-phosphopyridine  nucleotide  (I)  have 
/;  3  X  105  and  >3  x  10®,  respectively,  but  these 
vals.  are  zero  if  the  protein-free  enzyme  is  used. 
If  the  enzyme,  followed  by  sufficient  Na2S20.j  partly 

to  reduce  the  nucleotide  (absence  of  02),  is  added  to  a 
large  excess  of  (I)  at  neutral  reaction  and  0°,  a  red 
substance  (II)  is  produced.  (II)  is  not  produced  when 
the  eonen.  of  (I)  is  not  proportionately  very  large  or 
if  the  enzyme  is  replaced  by  its  free  active  group  or 
free  protein.  (II),  which  is  apparently  a  flavin- 
protein  nucleotide,  exhibits  absorption  bands  at 
360  and  475  mu.  W.  McC. 

Biochemical  hydrogenations.  V.  Enzymic 
hydrogenation  of  unsaturated  compounds.  F.  G. 
Fischer  and  H.  Eysenbach  (Annalen,  1937,  529, 
87 — 108 ;  cf.  A.,  1935, 123 ;  1937,  II,  225).— Hydrogen¬ 
ation  of  CHPh:CH-CH2-OH  or  CHPhlGH-CHO  in 
presence  of  fermenting  yeast  occurs  most  rapidly  at 
pH  8-5.  The  clear  solutions  obtained  by  plasmolysis 
of  pressed  beer  yeast  with  EtOAc  or  other  media 
hydrogenate  CHPh:CH-CHz-OH  or  geraniol  nearly 
as  rapidly  as  an  equal  wt.  of  the  living  cells  although 
they  are  much  less  active  towards  sugars.  Dried 
yeast  and  its  maceration  extracts  are  similarly  active. 
Evolution  of  C02  from  the  fermenting  solutions 
usually  ceases  completely  after  addition  of  the  un¬ 
saturated  alcohol  and  is  resumed  weakly  or  not  at  all. 
Hydrogenation  can  therefore  occur  when  the  complete 
course  of  alcoholic  .fermentation  is  suppressed. 
Repression  of  the  normal  course  of  fermentation  in 
two  places  (by  CH2I*CO,H  or  NaF,  respectively) 
does  not  necessarily  affect  the  rate  of  saturation  of  an 
olefine.  There  appear  to  be  several  available  sources 
of  H  for  the  hydrogenation.  Attempts  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  various  combinations  of  purified  enzyme 
preps,  to  determine  which  components  of  the  H- 
transferring  systems  participate  in  the  hydrogenation 
of  olefines.  It  appears  that  the  known  H-displace- 
ments  which  immediately  reduce  eodehydrogenases 
can  also  induce  hydrogenation  of  the  double  linking ; 
the  yellow  enzyme  is  invariably  present  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not  for 
ethylenic  hydrogenation.  The  possible  existence  of 
particular  “  ethylenehydrogenases  ”  which  complete 
the  final  transition  of  H  to  the  unsaturated  sub¬ 
strate  remains  undecided  but  is  assumed  for  the 
present.  It  is  supported  by  experiments  in  which 
solutions  of  the  enzyme,  the  ethylenic  substance 
(crotyl  alcohol,  CHPh:CH'CII2-OH,  geraniol,  or  citral 
but  not  citronellol  or  citronellal),  and  a  suitable  dye 
(Janus-red,  methylene-violet,  or  rosinduline  GG  but 
not  methylenc-blue  or  indigo-carmine)  are  decolorised 
by  Na2S264  in  absence  of  02.  If  the  enzyme  is  active 
towards  the  substrate,  the  solution  becomes  coloured 
until  the  leueo-compound  is  completely  oxidised; 
othenvise  it  remains  colourless.  H.  W. 

Codehydrogenases.  I.  Nature  of  growth, 
factor  “  V.”  II.  Physiological  function  of 
growth  factor  “  V.”  A.  Lvov  and  M.  Lvov  (Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  122,  B,  352—359,  360—373).— 
I.  The  growth  factor  “  V  ”  required  by  Haemophilus 
parainfluenza  and  obtained  from  yeast  extract  has 
properties  in  common  with  cozymase  (I).  V  can 
be  replaced  by  both  (I)  and  Warburg’s  co-enzyme. 


V  and  codehydrogenases  (II),  but  not  reduced  (II), 
are  thermolabile  in  alkaline  solution.  Organisms 

needing  V  for  growth  have  lost  the  power  to 
synthesise  pyridine  nucleotide  phosphates.  By  means 
of  a  growth  test  with  II.  parairvflmnzce  4  x  3  0  3  g. 
of  (II)  is  detectable. 

II.  A  more  detailed  account  of  matter  previously 

abstracted  (cf.  this  vol.,  36).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Dehydrogenases  of  human  placenta.  T.  Tiiun- 
berg  (Biochimia,  1937, 2,  413 — 422).— The  decoloris- 
ation  of  methylene-blue  by  human  placenta  is  greatly 
stimulated  by  addition  of  succinic  (I)  and  glycero- 
phosphoric  (II)  acid,  slightly  stimulated  by  lactic, 
citric,  glyceric,  aspartic,  glutamic,  and  hexose- 
diphosphoric  acid  and  leucine,  and  inhibited  by 
HXA,  malic  and  fumaric  acid.  Inhibition  may  be 
due  to  decomp,  products  of  the  added  material. 
Decolorisation  of  thionine  is  stimulated  by  (I)  and 
(II).  W.  McC. 

Components  of  succinate-fumarate-enzyme 
system.  E.  Stotz  and  A.  B.  Hastings  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937, 118, 479 — 498). — The  prep,  of  a  succinic 
dehydrogenase  (free  from  fumarase)  from  ox  heart  is 
described.  Oxidation  of  succinate  by  this  enzyme  was 
unimol.  The  enzyme  consists  of  two  factors : 
(a)  the  dehydrogenase  factor  which  is  sp.  for  the 
oxidation  of  succinate,  is  destroyed  by  heating  at 
55°  for  2  hr.,  is  completely  inhibited  by  Se03",  and  is 
not  replaceable  by  dyes;  and  ( b )  the  oxidase  factor 
which  activates  02,  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  75°, 
is  completely  inhibited  by  CN',  and  is  replaceable 
by  dyes,  the  extent  of  the  replacement  depending 
on  their  oxidation-reduction  potentials.  J.  N.  A. 

Influence  of  various  substances  on  the  lactic 
acid  dehydrogenase  in  heart  muscle.  I.  Yama¬ 
moto  (Fukuoka  Ik.-Zasshi,  1934,  27,  2767 — 2772). — 
The  inhibitory  effect  of  H2C204  on  the  enzyme  is 
independent  of  its  action  in”pptg.  Ca.  NaF  and 
Na  citrate  have  no  effect.  Lactates  of  Na,  Li,  K, 
NH4,  and  Ca  are  readily  oxidised.  The  dehydrogenase 
is  inhibited  by  Ag,  Hg,  and  Cu  but  unaffected  by 
alkaloids,  insulin,  adrenaline,  or  nicotine. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Hsematin  compound  of  peroxidase.  D.  Keilin 
and  T.  Mann  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  122,  119 — 
133). — Horse-radish  peroxidase  preps,  show  an  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  methsemoglobin  type  (bands  645, 
683,  548,  498  m[i  in  acid  solution,  583  and  549  mu  in 
alkaline  solution).  These  are  derivatives  of  Fem, 
The  behaviour  and  spectra  of  these  substances  on 
reduction,  and  of  their  compounds  with  NaF,  KCN, 
HaS,  NO,  NaN3,  NHaOH,  and  H202  are  described. 
There  is  an  approx,  relation  between  enzymic  activity 
and  hsematin  (I)  content,  but  other  (I)  compounds  are 
present.  The  peroxidase-(I)  compound  is  probably 
identical  with  the  enzyme.  F,  A.  A. 

Catalase  and  peroxidase  activity  of  the  liver 
cell.  E.  E.  Dunn  and  S.  Mokgulis  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  118,  545 — 547). — The  catalase  activity  of  the 
rat  liver  cell  in  Tyrode’s  solution  at  2°  shows  practic¬ 
ally  no  variation  from  pH  6-38  to  7-82.  The  results 
differ  from  those  of  Regenbogen.  J.  N.  A. 
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Constitution  and  mode  of  action  of  catalase. 

K.  G.  Stern  (Biochimia,  1937, 2, 198— 215).— A  review. 

W.  McC. 

Catalase  activation  in  living  cells.  III.  K. 
Yamafuji  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  209 — 212;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  1296). — The  catalase  in  aq.  suspensions  of 
yeast  is  activated  by  mitogenetic  radiation  from 
rabbit’s  blood,  pulped  silk-worm  pupae,  and  silk¬ 
worm's  eggs.  As  regards  their  power  to  transmit  the 
rays,  glass  and  crysfc.  and  fused  SiO,  do  not  differ 
greatly.  Blood  diluted  with  O-OOliY-KCN  does  not 
differ  from  blood  luemolysed  with  H20  as  regards 
mitogenetic  action  on  yeast.  W.  McC. 

Spectroscopy  of  catalase.  K.  G.  Stern  (J.  Gen. 
Physiol.,  1937,  20,  631— 648).— The  effect  of  re¬ 
agents  on  the  spectral  absorption  of  catalase  (I) 
indicates  that  (l)  is  resistant  to  oxidising  [e.g., 
Fe(CX)fi"']  and  reducing  agents.  The  hacmin  group 
of  (I)  does  not  combine  with  CN',  S",  XO,  F',  and  CO. 
(I)  is  therefore  a  Fem  complex.  The  stability  of  the 
Fc'"  in  (I)  towards  reducing  agents  is  due  not  to  the 
structure  of  the  porphyrin  with  which  it  is  combined 
but  to  the  protein  component.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Differences  between  similar  enzymes  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  origin.  A.  V.  Blagovestschenski 
(Biochimia,  1937  ,  2,  154—167). — Catalase  (I)  froni 
phylogenetically  young  plants  has  greater  power  to 
decrease  the  energy  of  activation  of  H202  decomp, 
than  has  (I)  from  phylogenetically  old  plants.  Blood- 
(I)  varies  in  quality  according  to  the  genus  to  which  the 
animal  belongs.  The  quality  of  (I)  and  of  the  proteo¬ 
lytic  enzymes  concerned  in  the  autolysis  of  blood  and 
tissues  is  higher  in  voung  than  in*  old  animals. 

W.  McC. 

Nomenclature  of  the  enzymes  acting  on  fum- 
aric  acid.  K.  P.  Jacobsohn  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 124,  1028—1030).  H.  G.  R. 

Aldehyde  mutase.  M.  Dixon  and  C.  Lutwak- 
Mann  (Nature,  1937,  139,  548— 549).— Aldehyde 
mutase  and  aldehyde  oxidase,  hitherto  believed  to  be 
identical,  are  distinct  enzymes  and  have  been 
separated.  Their  fundamental  differences  in  be¬ 
haviour  are  described.  L.  S.  T. 

Enzymic  synthesis  of  carbohydrate  chains. 
VII.  Existence  of  carboligase.  A.  Kuzin  (Bio¬ 
chimia,  1937,  2,  70 — 81). — Yeast  carboligase  preps, 
convert  MeCHO  into  acetoin,  the  yield  of  which  in¬ 
creases  with  rising  [MeCHO]  to  a  max.,  and  then 
falls.  Higher  yields  are  obtained  in  presence  of 
CaC03.  Decarboxylation  does  not  take  place  during 
the  reaction.  *  R.  T. 

Hypothetical  existence  of  enzymes  analogous 
to  aspartase.  K.  P.  Jacobsohn  and  M.  Soares 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1026—1028).— 
Fixation  of  NH2OH  or  N2H4  by  fumaric  acid  in 
presence  of  liver  juice  in  the  absence  of  aspartase  is 
enzymic  and  is  not  due  to  fixation  of  NH3  after 
decomp,  of  the  bases.  H.  G.  R. 

Specificity  of  the  structure  of  aspartase. 
M.  Soares  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
1030 — 1032).— The  enzyme  prep,  from  B.  coli  affects 
only  the  fixation  of  XH2OH  and  N2H4  and  not  their 
Me  derivatives.  “  H.  G.  R. 


Effect  of  tyrosinase  on  the  oxidation  and  cardiac 

effects  of  adrenaline  and  tyramine.  P.  Heirman 
(Compt.  rend.  Soe.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1250—1251).— 
During  the  oxidation  of  adrenaline  and  tyramine 

with  tyrosinase,  a  substance  which  inhibits  the 
inotropism  and  ehronotropism  of  the  frog’s  heart  is 
formed.  H.  G.  R. 

Occurrence  of  a  phytin-splitting  enzyme  in  the 
intestines  of  rats.  V.  N.  Patwardhan  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  560 — 564). — Enzyme  preps,  from  the 
intestines  of  rats  of  all  ages  contain,  in  addition  to 
glycerophosphatase,  a  phytase  (optimum  pa  7-S) 
which  liberates  H3P04  from  Na  inositol  hexaphos- 
phate,  the  action  being  accelerated  by  Mg”.  Intes¬ 
tines  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  yield  inactive  or 
feebly  active  extracts.  P.  W.  C. 

Placental  enzymes.  Phosphoesterase.  D.  P. 
Da  Cunha  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
1023 — 1025). — A  phosphoesterase  occurs  in  human 
placenta.  H.  G.  R. 

Choline  esterase  in  striated  muscle.  A.  Mar- 
nay  and  D.  Xach3IANS0hn  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  942 — 944). — The  concn.  of  the  enzyme  is 
greatest  at  the  nerve  endings.  This  is  not  observed 
in  the  pulverised  muscle,  probably  on  account  of  a 
diffusion  process.  H.  G.  R. 

Properties  of  choline  esterase  in  human  serum. 
D.  Glick  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  521— 525).— The 
continuous  titration  method  of  Stedman  (A.,  1933, 
315,  1081)  is  modified  for  examining  the  choline 
esterase  activity  in  solutions  containing  only  enzyme 
and  substrate.  The  activity-pn  curve  shows  a  max. 
at  pa  8-4 — 8-5.  The  affinity  of  the  enzyme  for 
acetylcholine  is  determined  and  the  dissociation  const, 
found  to  be  0-0011.  The  absence  of  excess  substrate 
inhibition  is  confirmed.  P.  W.  C. 

Fungal  enzymes.  Proteolytic  and  carbohydr¬ 
ate-splitting  enzymes.  L.  Vamos  (Zcntr.  Bakt. 
Par.,  1936, 1,  136,  80—84). — The  proteolytic  activity 
of  extracts  of  culture  media  of  Achorion,  Tricophyton, 
and  Microsporon  spp.  was  in  the  (descending)  order 
named.  A.  G.  P. 

Digestive  enzymes  of  the  Onychophora  ( Peri - 
patopsis  spp.).  X.  G.  Heatley  (J.  Exp.  Biol., 
1936,  13,  329— 343).— The  pa  of  the  gut  is  6-0— 8-2 
(usually  approx.  7-0).  Amylase,  glycogenase,  prote¬ 
ase,  and  carboxypolypeptidase  (I)  are  present  in  the 
salivary  glands  and  invertase,  maltase,  lipase,  ester¬ 
ase,  aminopolypeptidase,  (I),  and  dipeptidase  in  the 
gut.  Gelatin  is  liquefied  by  the  gut,  but  only  at 
pa  3-0.  Xutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Synthetic  substrates  for  chymotrypsin. — See 
A,  II,  234. 

Enzymic  activity  of  egg-white  :  its  bearing  on 
watery  whites.  E.  van  Manen  and  C.  Remington 
(Ondcrstepoort  J.  Vet.  Sci.,  1935,  5,  329 — 344). — 
Xeither  thick  nor  thin  egg-white  at  pn  5-5 — 8-5  under¬ 
goes  autolysis  at  37°.  Xo  proteolytic  enzymes  were 
detected  at  any  pa  examined.  The  presence  of  two 
erepsin-like  enzymes  is  demonstrated.  The  work  of 
Balls  and  Swenson  (B.,  1934,  648)  is  criticised. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Determination  of  papain  with  haemoglobin. 
M.  L.  Anson  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  561—563).— 
Papain,  after  activation  by  CN'  in  strongly  alkaline 
solution,  may  be  determined  by  the  haemoglobin 
method  used  by  Anson  and  Mirsky  (A.,  1934,  111) 
for  trypsin.  A  papain  unit  is  defined. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Determination  of  cathepsin  with  haemoglobin 
and  the  partial  purification  of  cathepsin.  M.  L. 
Anson  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  565—574).— 
Cathepsin  (I),  the  prep,  of  which  is  described,  may 
be  determined  like  trypsin  by  the  Anson-Mirsky 
method  (A.,  1934,  111).  Liver  extracts  contain,  in 
addition  to  (I),  other  proteolytic  enzymes  which 
digest  the  products  formed  by  (I).  This  further 
digestion,  but  not  digestion  by  (I),  is  increased  by 
cysteine  and  decreased  by  CH2I-C02H.  Gelatin  is 
digested  only  slightly  by  (I).  A  (I)  unit  is  defined. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Northrop’s  crystalline  pepsin  and  Briicke’s 
protein-free  pepsin.  H.  Kraut  and  E.  Tria 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  277 — 288;  cf.  Willstatter 
and  Rohdewald,  A.,  1932,  881 ;  Northrop,  A.,  1930, 
1317). — Cryst.  pepsin  (I)  prepared  by  Northrop’s 
method  and  protein-free  (I)  prepared  by  the  methods 
of  von  Briicke  and  Sundberg  contain  15-5  and  8-2% 
of  N,  respectively,  the  first  containing  much,  the 
second  little  or  no,  tyrosine  and  tryptophan.  The 
two  forms  differ  in  the  rate  at  which  they  hydrolyse 
caseinogen  although  the  optimal  pn  for  the  action  of 
both  is  2.  Possibly  the  same  active  group  occurs 
combined  with  different  carriers  in  the  two  forms. 

W.  McC. 

Substances  affecting  adult  tissue  in  vitro.  I. 
Stimulating  action  of  trypsin  on  fresh  adult 
tissue.  II.  A  growth  inhibitor  in  adult  tissue. 
H.  S.  Simms  and  N.  P.  Stillman  (J.  Gen.  Physiol., 
1937,  20,  603—619,  621— 629).— I.  Trypsin,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  degree  of  purity,  and  papain  stimulate 
the  growth  of  adult  tissue.  The  stimulation  is  due 
to  proteolytio  action.  An  inhibitory  protein  is  prob¬ 
ably  digested. 

II.  A  growth  inhibitor  can  be  separated  from  the 
fluid  in  which  adult  aorta  tissue  has  been  digested 
with  trypsin  by  successive  pptn.  with  EtOH  and 
CaCl2-NaOH.  It  is  moderately  thermostable,  and  is 
rendered  sol.  without  destruction  by  moderate  tryptic 
digestion.  Its  physical  and  chemical  properties  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  of  lactenin  (Jones  and  Simms,  A., 
1930,  820).  This  tissue  inhibitor  is  believed  to  plav 
a  rfile  in  limiting  the  growth  of  tissue  in  the  adult 
animal.  E.  A.  H.  R-. 

Degradation  of  starch  by  amylases.  IV. 
Action  of  malt  amylase  on  a-amylodextrin.  K. 
Bailey,  R.  H.  Hopkins,  and  (in  part)  D.  E.  Dolby 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937, 31,  586—590 ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 637).— 
When  a-amylodextrin  is  degraded  by  malt  amylase 
at  room  temp.,  there  occur  a  relatively  rapid  reaction 
in  which  maltose  is  the  principal  sugar  produced, 
a-dextrins  and  p-maltose  being  probably  formed  in 
equiv.  reducing  and  mutarotatory  proportions,  and  a 
relatively  slow  reaction,  apparently  linear,  during 
which  glucose  is  formed.  There  is  no  well-defined 
point  of  demarcation  between  these  stages  unless  low 


concns.  of  enzyme  are  employed.  A  new  technique 
is  described  for  determining  the  sense  of  mutarotation 
in  enzyme-substrate  mixtures  of  highly  colloidal 
character.  P,  W.  C. 

Taka-amylase.  XVII.  Maltase-free  taka- 
amylase.  XVIII.  Product  of  saccharification, 
limit  of  decomposition,  and  reaction  velocity 
coefficient  of  the  decomposition  of  starch  by 
taka-amylase.  XIX.  Saccharification  of  starch 
by  takadiastase.  T.  Kitano  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
Japan,  1937,  40,  37— 38b,  38-41b,  41— 43b).— 
XVII.  Taka-amylase  (I),  prepared  free  from  maltase 
by  adsorption  methods,  shows  all  the  usual  protein 
reactions.  The  pn  optimum  (5-2  at  38")  depends  on 
the  temp,  and  increases  with  the  duration  of  the 
enzymic  reaction.  Starch  (II)  on  incubation  with  (I) 
loses  its  ability  to  form  the  blue  I-eompound  before 
saccharification  is  appreciable.  (I)  is  therefore 
a-amylase.  (Cf.  this  vol.,  96.) 

XVIII.  Incubation  of  (II)  with  (I)  gives  only 
maltose  as  an  end  product.  The  last  stages  of 
decomp,  are  very  slow  and  the  limit  of  decomp, 
depends  on  the  (I)  conen.  This  slow  dccomp.  is  not 
due  to  destruction  of  (I).  Reaction  velocity  coeffs. 
(up  to  65%  deeomp.)  oc  (I)  eonen.  and  inversely  oc 
(II)  conen.  The  coeff.  increases  1-6— 1 -7-fold  for 
every  10°  rise  in  temp. 

XIX.  Reaction  velocity  coeffs.  are  given  for  the 
saccharification  of  (II)  by  takadiastase.  A  method 
is  given  for  the  determination  of  [i-amylasc  activity 
in  takamaltase.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  peptone,  proteinases,  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  on  the  amylase  content  of  barley  malt. 
T.  Chbz4szcz  and  W.  Swi^tkowska  (Biochem.  Z., 
1937,  290,  225—234;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1024).— The 
amylase  (1)  content  of  extracts  of  malt  and  barley  is 
increased  in  varying  degrees  by  activation  with 
peptone,  papain,  rennet,  trypsin,  and  H2S  alone  or 
in  various  combinations,  the  various  factors  in  (I) 
(starch-liquefying,  saccharifying,  dextrin-producing) 
being  affected  to  different  extents.  The  increases  are 
due  to  liberation  of  (I)  and  of  activators  of  (I)  and 
to  alterations  in  the  (I)  mol.  Accordingly,  in  order 
that  (I)  of  max.  activity  may  be  obtained,  the  extracts 
must  be  treated  with  appropriate  activators. 

W.  McC. 

Relation  between  temperature  and  activity 
of  the  glycogenolytic  enzyme  of  the  liver  of 
poikilothermic  animals.  E.  Tria  (Atti  R.  Acead. 
Lincei,  1936,  [vi],  24,  389 — 392). — The  variation  with 
temp,  of  the  activity  of  hepatic  amylase  is  not  appre¬ 
ciably  different  for  warm-  and  cold-blooded  animals. 

O.  J.  W. 

Absence  of  invertase  from  mushrooms.  N.  N, 
Ivanov  and  E.  V.  Dodonova  (Biochimia,  1937  ,  2, 
437 — 441 ;  cf.  Weidenhagen,  A.,  1931,  653).— Mush¬ 
rooms  contain  no  invertase.  W.  McC- 

Cozymase  as  ampholyte.  O.  Meyerhof,  P. 
Ohlmeyer,  and  W.  Mohle  (Naturwiss.,  1397,  25, 
172). — The  isoelectric  point  of  cozymase  (I)  is  pn  3-1 ; 
at  lower  pa  vals.  (I)  migrates  towards  the  cathode. 
In  the  electrometric  titration  curve  the  titratable 
groups  at  pa  2-2  and  4-0  probably  correspond  with 
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the  residue  of  adenylic  acid,  and  the  adenine  group, 
respectively.  (I)  is  a  “  zwitterion.”  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Enzymic  inactivation  of  cozymase.  H.  von 
Euler  and  H.  Heiwinkel  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25, 
269). — Results  showing  the  rapid  inactivation  of 
cozymase  (I)  after  death  in  various  animal  tissues 
and  in  Jensen  sarcoma  are  tabulated.  The  enzymic 
decomp,  of  (I)  does  not  yield  cophosphorylase  as 
glycolysis  activation  is  also  destroyed.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Acid  hydrolysis  of  cozymase.  E.  Schlenk 
(Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  270). — Acid  hydrolysis  of 
cozymase  yields  a  substance  with  cophosphorylase 
activity,  probably  identical  with  adenylic  acid. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Co-enzymes  in  muscle  metabolism.  D.  M. 
Needham  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  489 — 493). — A  review. 

W.  McC. 

Comparative  biochemistry  of  muscular  and 
electrical  tissues.  E.  Baldwin  and  D.  M.  Need¬ 
ham  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  122,  197—219).— 
The  electrical  organ  of  the  ray  Torpedo  contains 
enzymes  capable  of  transferring  phosphate  (I)  from 
phosphoglyceric  acid  to  creatine,  adenylic  acid  (II) 
acting  as  a  carrier.  Echinoid  muscle  contains 
enzymes  capable  of  synthesising  arginine-  (III)  and 
creatine-phosphoric  acids  (IV).  Unstriated  muscle  of 
a  holothurian  can  synthesise  (HI)  but  not  (IV). 
Muscle  extracts  from  both  classes  can  transfer  (I) 
from  phosphopyruvic  acid  to  (II).  Among  the 
Echinodermata,  the  muscles  of  the  Crinoidea  contain 

(III)  but  not  (IV),  and  those  of  the  Ophiuroidea 

(IV)  but  not  (III).  The  bearing  of  this  on  the 
evolution  of  vertebrates  is  discussed ;  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  phosphagen  appears  to  be  (III).  E.  A.  A. 

Are  the  phosphatases  of  bone,  kidney,  intes¬ 
tine,  and  serum  identical  ?  Use  of  bile  acids  in 
differentiation.  0.  Bodansky  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  118,  341—362). — The  ratios  of  phosphatase 
(I)  activities  with  various  substrates  varies  for  differ¬ 
ent  preps,  from  a  single  tissue  and  so  cannot  be  used 
for  differentiation  of  enzymes  from  different  tissues. 
Quinine  and  cinchonine  at  1-25  X  10-®M  and  quiten- 
idine  at  19  X  10-5Jf  had  no  clear  inhibiting  effect; 
HgCl2  at  0-00125 Jf  inhibited  slightly  but  not  differ¬ 
entially.  Bile  salts  differentiate  intestinal  (I)  (prac¬ 
tically  unaffected)  from  bone-  and  kidney-(I)  (re¬ 
duced  to  40 — 70%  of  the  original  activity  according  to 
particular  tissue  and  salt  used).  This  effect  is  un¬ 
altered  by  adding  heat-inactivated  extract  of  any 
tissue  to  enzyme  from  any  other  and  thus  implicates 
primarily  the  enzyme  and  not  accompanying  matter. 
Vais.  calc,  from  inhibition  of  single  (I)  preps,  are  applic¬ 
able  to  determine  the  inhibition  of  a  mixed  prep. 
Serum-(I)  is  also  inhibited  and  serum  does  not  pro¬ 
tect  bone-  or  kidney-(I).  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Determination  of  phosphatase  in  blood  con¬ 
taining  fluoride.  J.  E.  J.  Cruse  and  C.  E.  M.  Rose 
(Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1036,  17,  267— 269).— Bodan¬ 
sky ’s  method  is  applicable  after  removal  of  F'  by 
addition  of  caffeine  Mg  salicylate.  F'  inhibits  but 
does  not  destroy  the  enzyme.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Effect  of  mercury  vapour  on  beer  yeast.  N. 
Floresco  (Bui.  Fac.  §tiinte  Cemauti,  1935,  8,  167— 


171 ;  Chem.  Zenlr.,  1936,  i,  2959). — Small  amounts  of 
Hg  vapour  activate  and  larger  amounts  inhibit  fer¬ 
mentation  and  H202  decomp,  of  yeast.  Removal 
of  Hg  after  short  exposure  is  followed  by  recovery  of 

normal  activity  of  the  yeast.  A.  6.  P. 

Effect  of  the  electric  field  of  an  argon  tube 
on  beer  yeast.  N.  Floresco  (Bui.  Fac.  Stiinte 

Cernauti,  1935,  8,  296 — 306;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  2959). — Fermentative  activity  and  H202  decomp, 
by  yeast  are  stimulated.  A.  G.  P. 

Kinetics  of  cell  respiration.  II.  Parallelism 
between  rate  of  oxygen  consumption  by  Sac- 
charomyces  W (inching  and  change  in  optical 
rotation  of  glucose  in  boric  acid  buffers.  III. 
Effect  of  ultra-violet  light  on  rate  of  oxygen 
consumption  by  S.  IVanching.  P.  S.  Tang  (J. 
Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  8,  109—115,  117—123; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  896). — II.  In  H3B03  buffer  solutions 
the  pH~respiration  curve  shows  a  min.,  in  contrast 
to  the  curves  obtained  in  veronal-Na  and  P04"' 
buffers.  The  min.  is  correlated  with  the  change  in 
state  of  glucose  in  alkaline  borate  solutions  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  changes  in  a. 

III.  The  %  02  consumption  decreases  with  in¬ 
creasing  time  of  exposure  according  to  a  logarithmic 
curve.  The  small  temp,  coeff.  of  tho  process  suggests 
that  at  least  the  primary  effect  of  ultra-violet  light 
is  physical,  although  the  secondary  effects  may  bo 
chemical.  M.  A.  B. 

Kinetics  of  the  fermentation  of  yeast.  G. 
Emodi  and  E.  Sark  Any  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290, 
71 — 90).— The  02  utilisation  ( x )  of  an  amount  of 
yeast  (H)  is  related  to  the  respiration  time  (t)  using  a 
variety  of  media  (nutrient-free  solutions,  distilled 
H20,  1*5%  KH2P04>  0-9%  NaCl)  by  the  expression 
t  =  K^xjHf  +  where  A.,  Kn  are  consts. 

The  oxyhemoglobin  (I)  method  always  gives  higher 
Q0t  vals.  than  does  the  manometric  method.  The 
rate  of  respiration  in  nutrient-free  media  is  independent 
of  O,  tension  so  long  as  the  (I)  spectrum  is  visible. 

P.  W.  C. 

Products  of  fermentation  of  the  S  and  R  forms 
of  yeasts.  F.  W.  Fabian  and  L.  J.  Wickerham  (J. 
Agric.  Res.,  1937,  54,  147 — 158). — Differences  in  the 
production  of  EtOH,  volatile  acids,  and  esters  by  S 
and  li  forms  of  Saccharomycea  cerevisiee,  Saaz,  S.  aceris- 
sacchari,  Pichia  alcoholophila,  and  Willia  anomeda 
are  recorded.  Ester  production,  which  commenced 
35 — 45  days  after  inoculation  and  was  accompanied 
by  disappearance  of  EtOH  and  volatile  acids,  reached 
max.  with  an  02  supply  sufficient  to  maintain  normal 
growth  hut  -was  inhibited  by  deficiency  or  excess  of 
02.  A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  glutathione  in  dried  yeasts 
used  medicinally.  T.  Sabalitschka  (Mikrochem., 
Molisch  Festsclir.,  1936,  387 — 392). — Free  -SII 

glutathione  (I)  is  determined  by  treating  an  aq. 
suspension  of  the  yeast  with  22%  aq.  thiosalicylio 
acid  (II).  The  filtered  liquid  is  treated  with  KI  -f- 
stareh,  and  titrated  with  0-001N-KI03.  Total  (I) 
is  determined  by  reducing  a  second  portion  of  the 
filtrate  with  Zn  -f  H2S04  before  titration.  The  I 
consumption  other  than  that  due  to  (I)  is  found  by 
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extracting  a  second  portion  of  yeast  with  0-35% 
aq.  CH20.  The  liquid  is  treated  with  (II),  and  titrated 
as  before  with  KI03.  J.  S.  A. 

Yeast  (Torula  pulcherrima)  as  a  source  of 
vitamin-/).  E.  P.  Kratinova  and  A.  I.  Pochil 
(Probl.  Shivotnovodatva,  1935,  No.  9,  93 — 100). — 
Treatment  with  yeast  resulted  in  increase  in  the  N 
content  of  silage.  Increase  of  vitamin-D  content 
occurred  only  after  irradiation  of  the  yeast.  Torula 
yeast  was  the  most  satisfactory  in  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  and  in  feeding  experiments  with  chickens. 
Of  the  different  foods  silaged,  pumpkins  were  most 
satisfactory.  Use  of  the  food  treated  with  yeast 
lowered  the  %  of  rachitic  chickens  and  the  general 
mortality.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Subsidiary  sterols  from  yeast.  IV.  Crypto¬ 
sterol.— See  A.,  II,  243. 

Chemistry  of  mould  tissue.  XII.  Isolation 
of  arginine,  histidine,  and  lysine  from  Asper¬ 
gillus  sydoici.  D.  W.  Woolley  and  W.  H.  Peter¬ 
son  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  363— 370).— 0-74% 
of  the  N  in  the  mycelium  is  present  as  histidine  (I), 
2-7%  as  lysine  (II),  and  1-8%  as  arginine  (III). 
These  are  min.  vals.  (Ill)  can  be  isolated  from  aq. 
extracts  of  fresh  tissue  and  from  acid  hydrolysates 
of  the  insol.  residue  but  is  destroyed  in  autolysis. 
It  is  mostly  present  in  combined  form.  (I)  and  (II) 
can  be  isolated  from  the  autolysate.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Lactic  acid  production  by  species  of  Rhizopus. 
S.  A.  Waksman  and  I.  J.  Hutchings  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937,  59,  545 — 547).— Two  species  of  Rhizopus, 
isolated  from  soil  and  from  composts  of  decomp, 
org.  matter,  produced  60 — 70%  of  d-lactic  acid  (I) 
on  a  medium  containing  glucose  (or  starch),  nutrient 
salts,  and  CaCCL.  Inulin  was  slowly  converted  into 
(I).  H.  B. 

Casein-degrading  powers  of  the  moulds  of 
soft  cheese.  K.  Drewes  (Milch.  Forsch.,  1937,  18, 
289—330). — The  floral  distribution  (moulds,  yeasts, 
lactic  acid  bacteria,  and  bacteria  peculiar  to  cottage 
cheese)  of  the  organisms  is  described.  The  micro¬ 
organisms  mostly  responsible  for  casein  degradation 
and  the  ripening  of  the  cheese  were  Penicillium, 
Oidium,  thermo-  and  strepto-bacteria,  micrococci, 
and  various  types  of  corynebacteria.  Considerable 
evidence  of  symbiotic  growth  was  obtained;  e.g., 
corynebacteria  and  proteolytic  micrococci  hydrolysed 
casein  in  conjunction  with  moulds  and  mycoderma. 
With  Penicillium  in  mixed  culture  50 — 80%  of  the 
casein  was  degraded.  W.  L.  D. 

Tyrosine  in  diseased  pedipalps.  F.  A.  Ban¬ 
nister  (Nature,  1937,  139,  469— 470).— Tyrosine 
has  been  identified  by  means  of  X-rays  in  museum 
specimens  of  pedipalps  affected  by  actinomycosis. 

L.  S.  T. 

Mechanism  of  cell  elongation  and  the  pro- 
ell  wall  in  connexion  with  elong¬ 
ation.  IV.  Molecular  structure  of  chi  tin  cell 
wall  of  sporangiophores  of  Phyconiyces  and  its 
probable  bearing  on  the  phenomenon  of  spiral 
growth.  A.  N,  J.  Hey  x  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25, 
372 — 396 ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 414). — X-Ray  diagrams  of  the 
chitin  (I)  of  Phijcomyces  are  almost  identical  with 
p  (a.,  m.) 


those  of  animal  (I).  The  unit  cell  has  a  9-7,  b  10-4, 
e  4-6  A.  The  b  axis  probably  has  an  oblique  position 
(13-5°  from  normal),  the  crystal  form  being  rhombic 
or  monoclinic.  The  acetylglucosamine  residues  are 

linked  by  glucoside  linkings  and  the  carbohydrate 
part  of  the  mol.  lies  along  the  b  axis.  The  protein 
side-chains  lie  in  one  plane  with  the  glucose  rings 
parallel  to  the  a  axis.  The  dimension  of  the  c  axis  is 
determined  by  the  transverse  distances  of  the  protein 
chains.  In  the  cell  wall  of  the  sporangiophores  the 
b  axis  forms  an  angle  of  13-5°  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  wall.  Spiral  growth  is  probably  due  to  slipping 
along  crystal  planes  (plane  of  b  and  c  axes)  arranged 
obliquely  to  the  length  of  the  wall.  M.  A.  B. 

Nutritional  requirements  of  the  pathogenic 
mould  Trichophyton  interdigitale.  W.  A. 
Mosher,  D.  H.  Saunders,  L.  B.  Kingery,  and  R.  J. 
Williams  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  795— 806).— In 
synthetic  media  certain  NH2-acids  are  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  the  mould.  No  single  acid  (except 
possibly  leucine)  is  indispensable.  Aspartic  acid 
(or  asparagine)  and  (3-amino-a-hydroxybutyric  acid 
notably  favour  growth ;  proline,  valine,  lysine, 
phenylalanine,  and  arginine  are  less  necessary. 
Tryptophan  and  tyrosine  are  synthesised  by  the  mould. 
All  common  sugars  except  lactose  are  utilised  but 
mannose  gives  best  growth.  At  least  one  of  the  growth- 
promoting  substances,  pantothenic  acid,  inositol, 
lactoflavin  prep.,  and  cryst.  vitamin-B2,  is  necessary. 
Simultaneous  supplies  of  the  four  substances  markedly 
stimulate  growth.  K,  NH4,  Zn,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  Cu, 
Ca,  PO/",  and  S04“  are  required  and  Cl'  is  beneficial. 

A.  G.  P. 

Oxygen  requirement  of  fungi.  L.  Vamos 
(Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  I,  136,  76— 80).— The 
02  requirements  of  some  pathogenic  fungi  are  ex¬ 
amined.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  the  water  and  added  substances 
and  of  pa  (of  the  substrate]  on  the  growth  of 
fungal  cultures.  H.  H.  Ruszek  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par., 
1936,  I,  136,  120— 124).— The  source  of  H20,  the 
nature  of  the  peptone  used,  and  the  pu  of  the  medium 
affected  the  form,  colour,  and  growth  of  various 

fungi.  A.  G.  P. 

Duration  of  acid  reaction  in  digestive  vacuoles 
of  Paramecium  caudaturn  as  a  function  of  the 
Pa  of  the  external  medium.  M.  Chkjfec  (Acta 
Biol.  Exp.,  1933,  8,  186 — 195). — Duration  of  the  acid 
reaction  {pa  1-6 — 2-0)  in  the  vacuoles  is  not  greatly 
dependent  on  the  pa  of  the  medium.  In  the  same 
individual  there  is  no  synchronisation  of  pa  in 
different  vacuoles.  Acidity  disappears  from  all 
vacuoles  on  death.  Ch.  Abs.  ip) 

Mode  of  action  of  germanin  in  trypanosomi¬ 
asis.  N.  von  Jancso  and  H.  von  Jancso  (Trop. 
Dis.  Bull,,  1935,  32,  22 — 24). — Bayer  205  (1  :  60,000) 
destroys  all  trypanosomes,  after  a  latent  period  of 
24  hr.,  causing  atlirepsis  through  interference  with 
nutrition  of  the  trypanosome.  Arsenoxides  act  in  a 
different  manner  and  produce  immediate  effects. 
Germanin  renders  trypanosomes  fit  for  phagocytosis 
by  reticulo-endothelial  cells.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Effects  of  arsenicals  on  Trypanosoma  eruzi  in 
tissue  culture.  C.  A.  Kofoid,  E.  McNeil,  and 
E.  D.  Wood  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59,  424— 
428).— As(S-C6H4-C02H-o)3 (I)inconcns.  < 0-000037 Af 
kills  T.  eruzi,  Chagas,  in  embryonic  rat’s  heart  in 
24  hr.  The  trypanocidal  power  of  tryparsamide  (II) 
is  <  that  of  (I),  and  carbarsone  (III)  is  slightly 
trypanocidal  only  after  ultra-violet  irradiation,  which 
produces  As203  from  (II)  and  (III).  The  Brazilian 
strain  of  T.  eruzi  is  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
(I)  than  is  the  Californian  strain.  W.  McC. 

Growth-promoting  activity  of  some  sterols 
for  Trichomonas  columbce.  R.  Cailleau  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1042— 1044).— The 
activities  of  a  series  of  sterols  have  been  tabulated 
in  relation  to  their  structure.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  the  oxidation-reduction  potential  of 
the  medium  on  the  quantum  yield  of  purple 
sulphur  bacteria.  D.  I.  Saposhnikov  (Biochimia, 
1937,  2,  181 — 197). — -The  photo-reduction  of  C02 
by  the  bacteria  is  optimal  at  14 — 16  and  hence 
compensation  of  pa  and  Eh  is  possible  so  long  as  the 
required  rH  is  maintained.  Each  quantum  of  light 
absorbed  reduces  1  mol.  of  GOa.  The  thermodynamic 
connexion  between  the  quantum  yield  and  the  rH 
val.  suggests  that  similar  relations  hold  in  the  higher 
green  plants.  W.  McC. 

Nitrate  reduction  test  and  its  significance  in 
the  detection  of  Bacillus  larvai.  A.  G.  Lochuead 
(Canad.  J.  Res.,  1937,  15,  C,  79 — 86). — The  ability 
of  B.  larva;  to  accumulate  N02'  in  a  suitable  medium 
containing  carrot  or  turnip  without  added  N03' 
affords  a  useful  diagnostic  character.  Contamination 
by  B.  orphans  may  interfere  with  this  effect.  Of  40 
other  N-reducing  types  tested  in  N03'-nutrient 
media  only  Micrococcus  sp.  and  Flavobacterium  sp. 
showed  any  accumulation  of  N02'  with  [KNOs]  as 
low  as  0-001%.  L.  D.  G, 

Vitality  of  bacteria.  L.  Rdbbntsohik  and  S.  S. 
Chait  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  58,  446 — 458). — 
Samples  of  black  mud  from  a  salt  lake  were  examined 
after  33  years’  storage  in  sealed  tubes  containing 
C02  and  H2,  respectively.  Viability  was  approx, 
the  same  in  each  case.  L.  D.  G. 

Adsorption  of  bacteria  in  salt  lakes.  L. 
Rubentschik,  M.  B.  Roisin,  and  F.  M.  Bieuansky 
(J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  11 — 31). — Sediments  from  salt 
lakes,  notably  black  plastic  mud,  adsorb  bacteria, 
and  retain  this  property  after  oxidation  or  auto¬ 
claving  but  not  after  HC1  treatment.  The  nature  of 
the  adsorption  process  is  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Fermentation  of  cellobiose  by  bacteria.  R.  P. 
Tittsler  and  L.  A.  Sandholzer  (J.  Bact.,  1936, 
31,  301 — 307). — Cellobiose  was  fermented  by  approx. 
30%  of  the  species  examined.  The  use  of  this  reaction 
in  differentiating  certain  species  is  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Association  and  antagonistic  effects  of  [soil] 

micro-organisms. — See  B.,  1937,  478. 

Mechanism  of  nitrogen  fixation  by  living 
forms.  D.  Burk  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  312 — 331).— 
A  review.  M.  McC. 


Physiology  of  Rhizobium.  V.  Extent  of 
oxidation  of  carbonaceous  materials.  O.  R. 
Neal  and  R.  H.  Walker  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  183 — 
194;  cf.  A.,  1936,  114). — The  rate  of  02  consumption 
of  R.  meliloti  and  R.  japonicum  in  carbohydrate  (I) 
both  increased  until  approx.  }  of  the  amount  required 
for  complete  oxidation  of  (I)  was  consumed,  and  later 
declined.  This  is  ascribed  to  a  transition  from  a  (I) 
to  a  protein  or  fat  metabolism,  much  of  the  un¬ 
oxidised  (I)  being  used  in  the  production  of  new  cell 
tissue.  Growth  of  R.  japonicum  on  an  arabinose  was 
>  on  a  glucose  substrate.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  nitrogenous  nutrients  on  acetone- 
ethyl  alcohol  fermentation. — See  B.,  1937,  486. 

Growth  of  a  butanol  Clostridium  in  relation  to 
the  oxidation-reduction  potential  and  oxygen 
content  of  the  medium.  G.  Knaysi  and  S.  R. 
Dotky  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  137— 149). — Under 
anaerobic  conditions  but  in  the  presence  of  K3Fe(CN)6 
the  organism  grew  in  media  having  an  oxidation- 
reduction  potential  of  +0-335  volt.  An  02  tension 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  potential  of  +0-300  volt  was 
inhibitory.  A,  G.  P. 

Activation  of  the  butanol-acetone  ferment¬ 
ation  of  carbohydrates  by  Clostridium  aceto - 
butylicum  (Weizmann).  C.  Weizmann  and  B. 
Rosenfeld  (Biochem  J.,  1937,  31,  619—639).— 
Asparagine  together  with  an  unknown  substance  are 
necessary  for  normal  fermentation  in  synthetic 
media.  Baker’s  yeast  is  plasmolysed  with  EtOAc 
and  autolysed  for  48  hr.  at  37°,  the  activating  solution 
necessary  for  the  fermentation  in  purely  synthetic 
media  being  prepared  by  dialysis  of  the  autolysate 
against  distilled  H20  and  concn.  of  the  dialysate. 
No  complex  proteins,  peptone,  etc.  are  necessary 
since  these  are  synthesised  by  the  bacteria.  It  is  not 
known  whether  or  not  the  activator  is  a  single 
substance.  Laetoflavin  and  cozymase  have  no 
activating  effect.  P.  G.  M. 

Fermentation  of  glucose  [and  pyruvic  acid] 
with  butyric  acid  bacilli.  H.  Peldan  (Suomen 
Kem.,  1937,  10,  B,  8).— C02,  H2,  HC02H,  lactic  acid, 
and  AcOH  are  formed  from  glucose  or  AcC02H, 
in  a  N2  atm.,  glucose  yielding  also  EtOH.  Variation 
of  pB  greatly  alters  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
products.  In  a  C02  atm.  Pr°C02H  is  also  formed, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  HCOaH  and  also,  in  the  case 
of  glucose  media,  at  the  expense  of  EtOH  and  AcOH. 

M.  H.  M.  A. 

Essential  growth  factors  for  propionic  acid 
bacteria.  I.  Sources  and  fractionation.  E.  L. 
Tatum,  W.  H.  Peterson,  and  E.  B.  Fred.  H. 
Nature  of  the  Neuberg  precipitate  fraction  of 
potato  :  replacement  by  ammonium  sulphate 
or  by  certain  amino-acids.  E.  L.  Tatum,  H.  G. 
Wood,  and  W.  H.  Peterson  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32, 
157 — 166,  167 — 174). — I.  Potato  extract,  orange 
juice,  and  yeast-H20  stimulate  fermentation  of 
glucose  and  acid  production  by  Propionibacterium 
pentoaceticum.  No.  11.  The  potato  extract  was 
active  only  in  presence  of  another  factor  which  is 
supplied  by  EtOH-  or  H20-extracts  of  maize.  The 
action  of  potato  extract  is  due  to  essential  growth 
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factors  and  not,  primarily,  to  the  available  N  or 
buffering  capacity  of  the  extract.  Potato  extract 
yields  two  active  fractions  neither  of  which  is  carbo¬ 
hydrate  or  is  destroyed  by  mild  treatment  with 
H2S04  or  NaOH.  One  of  these  is  probably  an  NH2- 
acid. 

II.  The  action  of  potato  extract  is  due  to  its 
NH4*  and  asparagine  contents.  Urea,  glutamic 
acid,  or  peptone  can  replace  these  but  NH2-acids  are 
less  effective.  The  bacteria  utilise  NH4"  in  the  presence 

of  the  necessary  growth  factors.  A.  G.  P. 

Isolation  and  cultural  characters  of  Clostri¬ 
dium  dissolvens.  J.  Hanzawa  and  S.  Yoshimura 
(J.  Fac.  Agric.  Hokkaido,  1935,  39,  1 — 48). — The 
organism  isolated  from  soil  decomposed  none  of  the 
common  carbohydrates  except  cellulose,  from  which 
were  produced  H2,  C02,  AcOH,  BuOH,  EtOH,  and  a 
pigment.  Vitamin-5  or  the  EtOH  extract  of  fseces 
was  essential  for  the  growth  of  the  organism. 

Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Laboratory  culture  of  “sugar-factory  gum.” 
Effect  of  ‘  ‘  accessory  substance  ’  ’  on  the 
growth  of  "  sugar-factory  gum.”  A.  Monoyer 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1008—1014).— 
The  gum  can  be  produced  by  laboratory  culture  of 
the  mixed  organism  (B.  vulgatus  and  Leuconosloc 
mesenteroides),  the  process  being  continued  for  several 
years.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  atmospheres  of  hydrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  oxygen,  respectively,  and  of  mix¬ 
tures  of  these  on  growth  of  Bacillus  subtilis. 
P.  P.  Levine  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  151 — 160). — Spores 
of  B.  subtilis  do  not  germinate  in  pure  H2  or  C02  or  in 
mixtures  of  these.  Their  viability  is,  however, 
retained  and  growth  recommences  on  introduction 
of  02,  4%  of  which  in  an  atm.  of  C02  permits  germin¬ 
ation  and  vegetative  development.  Pure  02  is  neither 
toxic  nor  inhibitory  to  spores.  In  C02-02  mixtures 
growth  oc  0,  content  up  to  atm.  proportions. 

A.  G.  P. 

Bacterial  growth  at  constant  pn.  Physiology 
of  Lactobacillus  acidophilus.  L.  G.  Loncjsworth 
and  D.  A.  MacInnes  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  287—300).— 
Acid  production  by  the  organism  is  only  slightly 
increased  by  comparatively  large  increases  in  02  and 
C02  tension.  Max.  apparent  oxidation-reduction 
potential  of  the  culture  is  associated  with  a  min. 
rate  of  acid  formation.  The  fermentation  capacity 
per  unit  time  per  organism  decreases  rapidly  as  growth 
proceeds.  The  generation  time  increases  as  ferment¬ 
ation  products  accumulate  at  const.  pa.  A.  G.  P. 

Variability  in  activity  of  bacterial  enzymes. 
II.  Factors  associated  with  viability  and  growth. 
W.  R.  Wooldridge  and  V.  Glass  (Biochem.  J,, 

1937,  31,  526— 531).— The  variation  in  dehydro¬ 
genase  activity  of  suspensions  of  washed  cells  of 
B.  coli  grown  for  different  periods  (cf.  A.,  1936,  897) 
is  not  associated  with  a  variation  in  number  or  size 
of  cells,  but  may  be  related  to  their  viability.  The 
activities  of  formic,  lactic,  and  succinic  enzymes  are 
relatively  independent  of  viability  but  those  for 
glucose  and  NH2-aeids  are  affected  by  viability. 
During  the  lag  phase  in  the  growth  of  a  bacterial 


population,  highly  active  dehydrogenase  systems 
develop,  max.  activity  being  reached  during  the 

logarithmic  phase.  P.  W.  C. 

Bacterial  growth  and  constituents  of  urine. 
H.  Schonpelder  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1930,  I,  136, 
66 — 72). — Glycine  (I)  and  urea,  singly  or  in  combin¬ 
ation,  cannot  serve  as  simultaneous  C  and  N  sources 
for  urinary  organisms.  The  combinations  NH4CI 
(Il)-ketonic  compounds-urea-ereatinine  [or  cystine 
(HI)]  and  (I)-(II)-urea-(III)-lactic  acid  did  not 
permit  growth.  (II)  was  readily  utilised  by  B. 
coli  and  B.  lactis  aerogenes,  less  readily  by  Staphylo¬ 
coccus  aureus  and  Enterococci,  and  poorly  by  S. 
albus  as  a  N  source.  High  concns.  of  urea  inhibit 
growth  and  saturated  solutions  are  bactericidal. 
NH2-acids  containing  >2  C,  N  and  C  ring  compounds 
produce  free  growth.  Growth  of  the  organisms  was 
unaffected  by  pa  in  the  range  5-0— 8-4  but  ceased  at 
4-2  and  9-4.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  hexamethylenetetramine  on  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  colon  and  aerogenes  group  [of  bac¬ 
teria].  C.  F.  Poe  and  J.  H.  Williamson  (J.  Bact., 
1936,  32,  281 — 291).— Aerobader  tolerate  higher 
concns.  of  (CH2)6N4  (I)  than  do  Escherichia.  Toxicity 
of  (I) -containing  media  increases  with  time  and  with 
rise  of  temp,  owing  to  the  formation  of  CH20.  Media 
containing  (I)  cannot  be  used  to  differentiate  the 
two  groups  of  organisms.  A.  G.  P. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  production  as  a  differ¬ 
ential  test  in  the  colon  group  [of  bacteria].  R. 
Vaughn  and  M.  Levine  (J.  Bact.,  1936, 32, 65—73).— 
Nearly  all  strains  of  Escherichia  and  75%  of  those  of 
Aerobader  produce  BLjS  from  cysteine.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  results  to  differential  tests  is  examined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Comparison  between  the  adsorptive  action  of 
kaolin  and  kaolin-alumina  mixture  on  faecal 
bacteria.  W.  Smith  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  438 — 
439). — A  suspension  of  kaolin  (I)  in  Al(OH)3  gel  is 
a  better  adsorbent  than  an  equal  wt.  of  (I)  for  fecal 
bacteria.  B.  coli  can  be  completely  removed.  Change 
in  [H‘]  or  a  bactericidal  effect  of  the  supernatant 
liquid  does  not  explain  the  results.  L.  S.  T. 

Effects  of  electrolytes  present  in  growth  media 
on  electrophoretic  mobility  of  Escherichia  coli. 
J.  T.  Pedlow  and  M.  W.  Lisse  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31, 
235 — 244). — The  washing  with  H20  of  bacilli  grown 
in  peptone  (I)  or  in  (I)-0aCl2  broth  increases  the 
migration  velocity  to  a  const,  val.  Washing  organ¬ 
isms  from  (IJ-NagSO*  media  at  first  increases  and  then 
decreases  the  migration  velocity  to  the  same  const, 
val.  The  mobility  of  the  organisms  is  not  appreciably 
affected  by  the  age  of  the  culture  or  by  changes  in 
pa  during  electrophoresis.  A.  G.  P. 

Bacterial  culture  utilising  soaps  as  the  source 
of  carbon.  E.  Pozerski  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937, 124, 1153 — 1155). — Na  oleate  cannot  serve  as  a 
source  of  C  for  B.  coli.  H.  G.  R. 

B.  coli  and  alimentary  disequilibrium.  R. 
Lecoq  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1192 — 
1194). — Alimentary  disequilibrium  together  with 
polyneuritic  symptoms  are  observed  in  pigeons  on  a 
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sugar-rich  diet  with  the  addition  of  a  high  proportion 
of  living  B.  coli,  in  spite  of  administration  of  yeast. 

H.  G.  R. 

Hydrogenation  of  crotyl  alcohol  by  coli  bac¬ 
teria. — See  A.,  II,  225. 

Bacterial  fermentation  and  the  interconversion 
>ses  in  alkaline  solution.  A.  G.  Wedum  (J. 
Bact..,  1936,  32,  175 — 182).— In  mannose-Na2HP04 
solutions  in  which  interconversion  of  hexoses  had 
occurred  (Spoehr  and  Strain,  A.,  1930,  196)  there  was 
no  evidence  of  glucose  or  fructose  in  forms  fermentable 
by  B.  proteus  or  B.  anthracis.  A.  G.  P. 

Nature  of  the  substance  of  the  membrane  of  the 
anthrax  bacillus.  G.  Ivanovics  and  L.  Erdos 
(Z.  Immunitiits.,  1937,  90,  6 — 19). — The  hapten 
of  the  membrane  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  is  character¬ 
ised  as  an  acid  having  no  carbohydrate  or  protein 
constituents.  It  resembles  that  in  many  bacilli 
of  the  mesentericus-subtilis  group.  C.  R.  S. 

Cultural  requirements  of  the  fowl-coryza 
bacillus.  0.  W.  Sc  halm  and  J.  R.  Beach  (J.  Bact., 
1936.  31, 161 — 169). — All  strains  examined,  regardless 
of  age,  required  both  the  X  and  V  factors  for  growth 
on  artificial  media.  A.  G.  P. 

Modified  tellurite  medium  for  Corynebacter- 
ium  diphtheria}.  J,  C.  Kerris  and  H.  W.  Gaze 
(J.  Hyg.,  1937,  37,  280 — 285). — The  substitution  of 
sucrose  for  glucose  and  the  addition  of  Andrade’s 
indicator  improves  McLeod’s  and  Loefiler’s  media. 

W.  L.  D. 

Influence  of  optical  activity  on  the  utilisation 
of  tryptophan  for  growth  by  diphtheria  bacillus. 
L.  0.  Bauguess  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  299 — 302). — 
For  growth  purposes  Yu’s  strain  of  the  bacillus 
utilises  (1-,  1-,  and  eft-tryptophan  with  equal  efficiency. 

A.  G.  P. 

Cultural  requirements  of  bacteria.  VIII. 
Utilisation  of  glutamic  acid  by  diphtheria 
bacillus.  J.  H.  Mueller  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  207— 
210;  cf.  A.,  1936,  383). — Glutamic  acid  can  act  as 
principal  N  source  for  the  bacteria.  The  growth 
efficiency  of  the  ill-  is  approx.  50%  of  that  of  the 
tf-acid.  A.  G.  P. 

Purification  and  concentration  of  diphtheria 
toxin.  I.  Evaluation  of  previous  methods  : 
new  procedure.  II.  Nature  of  the  toxin.  M.  D. 
EYton  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  347—366,  367—383).— 
I.  The  method  described  is  based  on  pptn.  with 
NH4  alum  and  CdCL,. 

II.  With  progressive  purification  of  the  toxin 
the  ratio  of  N  to  Lf  units  approaches  a  const,  val. 
of  0-0005  mg.  of  N  per  unit.  The  highly  purified 
toxin  consists  mainly  of  a  protein  which  is  not 
readily  pptd.  by  acid  at  any  pa,  and  contains  no 
cysteine-S  and  little  or  no  tryptophan.  A.  G.  P. 

Fermentation  reactions  of  Erysipeluthvix 
rhusiopathia}.  A.  W.  Deem  and  C.  L.  Williams 
(J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  303— 306).— Of  the  sugars 
examined  only  fructose, glucose,  galactose,  and 
lactose  were  fermented  bv’all  of  the  37  strains  tested. 

A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  the  growth  factor  for  Hamio- 

phiius  Ducreyi.  A.  Lvov  and  I.  Pirosky  (Compt. 


rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1169— 1171).— Hannin 
cannot  and  pyridine-nucleotides  (factor-  V ;  cf.  A., 
1936,  1562)  can  be  synthesised  both  by  this  organism 

and  by  H.  cards.  H.  G.  R. 

Cellular  reactions  to  waxes  of  Mycobacterium, 
lepra}.  F.  R.  Sabin,  K.  C.  Smxtiiburn,  and  R.  M. 
Thomas  (J.  Exp.  Med.,  1935,  62,  771— 786).— The 
crude  wax  from  M .  lepras  is  a  mixture  of  lipins  and 
other  materials.  Cellular  reaction  to  the  wax  includes 
the  same  type  as  that  produced  by  tubereulo- 
polysaccharide,  -phosphatide,  and  -wax.  Leprosin 
possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  unsaponi- 
fiable  matter  from  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Cellular 
response  to  leprosinic  acid  and  to  the  cryst.  alcohols 
is  of  the  same  type  (foreign-body  giant  cell). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effectiveness  of  hot  hypochlorites  of  low 
alkalinity  in  destroying  Mycobacterium  tuber¬ 
culosis.  S.  M.  Costigan  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  57— 
63). — The  rate  of  destruction  of  the  organism  by  the 
hypochlorite  solution  (50 — 200  p.p.m.  of  available 
Cl)  at  different  temp.  (50 — 60°)  is  determined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  oxygen  tension  on  respiration  of 
pneumococci  (type  I).  C.  Schlayer  (JV  Bact., 
1936,  31,  181 — 189). — Relations  between  respiration, 
growth,  and  02  tension  are  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Fermentative  variability  of  Shigella  para~ 
dysenterim.  H.  J.  Sears  and  M.  Schoolnik  (J. 
Bact.,  1936,  31,  309 — 312). — Production  of  variant 
strains  differing  in  ability  to  ferment  lactose,  sucrose, 
and  raffinose  is  described.  All  variants  exhibit  the 
same  sp.  agglutinability  as  does  the  parent  organism. 
Differences  in  variants  survive  <S->  R  dissociation. 

A.  G.  P. 

Streptococci.  I.  Qualitative  difference  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  various  agents.  G.  H.  Chapman  and 
W.  B.  Rawls.  II.  Quantitative  differences  in 
resistance  to  sodium  bicarbonate  and  hexyl- 
resorcinol.  G.  H.  Chapman  and  L.  Curcio.  III. 
Preliminary  attempts  to  correlate  resistance  to 
chemicals  etc.  with  pathogenic  effects.  G.  H. 
Chapman,  C.  Berens,  and  E,  L.  Nilson  (J.  Bact., 
1936,  31,  323—331,  333—337,  339— 346).— I. 
Resistance  to  the  “  bactericidal  ”  action  of  dil. 
defibrinated  guinea-pig  blood  is  correlated  with 
resistance  to  appropriate  time/dilutions  of  Na2C03, 
NaHC03  (I),  hexyhesorcinol  (II),  PhOH,  basic  fuch- 
sin,  etc.  Reduction  in  nos.  of  viable  organisms  by 
(II)  (1  : 200,000)  and  by  0-3%  aq.  (I)  was  similar  in 
practically  all  strains  examined. 

II.  Quant,  confirmation  of  the  action  of  (I)  and 
(II)  is  given.  The  factor  determining  resistance 
of  smooth  strains  is  non-sp.  Measurement  of  the 
factor  is  suggested. 

III.  Relationships  are  indicated.  A.  G.  P. 

Dismutation  of  pyruvic  acid  in  Gonococcus  and 

Staphylococcus.  H.  A.  Krebs  (Biocliem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  661 — 671). — AcCO,H  reacts  anaerobically  in 
Gonococcus ,  S.  aureus,  i S',  alb  us,  and  Streptococcus 
fcecalis,  yielding  lactic  acid,  AcOH,  and  C02.  The 
rate  of  dismutation  is  increased  (up  to  10  times)  in 
S.  aureus  and  Strep,  fcecalis  by  addition  of  boiled  yeast 
extract,  the  activating  effect  of  which  is  probably  due 
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to  a  mixture  of  substances,  since  no  individual  com¬ 
pound  tried  (Warburg’s  yellow  enzyme  and  co- 
enzymes  etc.)  had  as  great  an  effect.  Succinic  acid 
is  a  by-product  (1 — 2%)  of  the  anaerobic  metabolism 

of  AcC02H.  P.  G.  M. 

Nicotinic  acid  and  the  growth  of  Staphylococcus 
aureus.  B.  C.  J.  G.  Knight  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
628). — One  of  the  growth  factors  present  in  the  high- 
vac.  distillate  of  yeast  extract,  which  enables  S. 
aureus  to  be  grown  on  a  special  medium,  can  be 
replaced  by  nicotinic  acid,  prepared  in  different 
ways,  or  more  effectively  by  its  amide.  L.  S-  T. 

Relation  between  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  somatic  antigen  and  the  Gram-staining  of 
the  bacteria.  A.  Boivin  and  L.  Mesrobeanu 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1176 — 1179). — 
Only  sp.  polysaccharides  could  be  demonstrated 
with  Gram-positive  organisms,  whilst  with  Gram¬ 
negative  the  sugar-lipin  complex  was  present. 

H.  G.  R. 

Lysogenic  modification  of  bacteria.  G.  Proca 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  981 — 983). — 
Active  filtrates  contain  at  least  two  factors,  a  growth 
factor  and  a  bacteriolysin.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  reducing  sugars  in  bacterial 
cultures.  Colorimetric  methods.  D.  Klemme 
and  C.  F.  Poe  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  1 — 9). — Seven 
methods  are  compared.  The  Lewis-Benedict  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  the  Folin  and  Folin-Wu  methods 
give  high  results  in  some  cases,  probably  because  other 
reducing  substances  are  formed  during  bacterial 
growth.  The  Sumner,  Folin-Wu,  and  dinitrophenol 
methods  give  best  results  for  residual  sugar  in  cultures. 
Fuller’s  earth,  starch,  norite,  and  basic  Pb  acetate, 
but  not  Hg(N03)2,  are  effective  clarifying  agents 
for  media  prior  to  sugar  determinations.  A1203 
cream  is  suitable  when  any  but  the  Lewis-Benedict 
method  is  to  be  used.  Sufficiently  accurate  results 
are  generally  obtainable  without  clarification. 

A.  G.  P. 

Detection  of  nitrate  reduction  [by  bacteria]. 
H.  J.  Conn  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  225— 233).— Methods 
for  examining  cultures  for  N02',  NH3,  or  N  produced 
from  N03'  and  the  significance  of  these  tests  are 
discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Role  of  bacteria  in  autolysing  tissue.  J.  R. 
Reeves  and  H.  E.  Martin  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  191 — 
202). — Digests  of  fresh  hog  and  ox  liver  contain 
resistant  strains  of  sporing  organisms  which  are 
not  inhibited  by  changes  in  jhi  or  by  customary 
germicides  and  preservatives.  The  possible  influence 
of  these  organisms  on  the  autolysis  of  digests  is 
discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Bacterial  pigmentation.  I.  Historical  con¬ 
siderations.  R.  D.  Reid  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  205 — 
210).  A.  G.  P. 

Bacterial  pigmentation.  II.  R.  D.  Reid 
(Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1937,  II,  95,  379— 389).— The 
principal  factor  influencing  pigmentation  in  a  no.  of 
species  of  bacteria  is  the  amount  and  availability 
of  the  N  supply.  Starch  and  sugar  increase  pig¬ 
mentation  (probably  by  increasing  general  growth) 
when  adequate  N  is  available  but  have  no  influence 


in  the  absence  of  N.  Pigment  formation  is  optimum 
at  p, i  6-6 — 8-0  and  is  not  facilitated  by  organo- 

metallic  compounds.  'A.  G.  P. 

Changes  in  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of 
uninoculated  nutrient  broth  during  sterilisation 
and  storage  K.  Heicken  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936, 
I,  135,  513 — 521). — The  pa  of  broth  tends  to  change 
towards  neutrality  during  sterilisation  and  storage, 
the  effect  being  most  marked  initially  in  highly 
alkaline  preps.  The  change  is  attributed  to  C02 
of  the  atm.  A.  G.  P. 

Improved  [bacteriological]  laboratory  appar¬ 
atus.  J.  C.  Willett  (Amer.  J.  Publ.  Health,  1937, 
27,  346 — 348). — A  Pb-lined  tank  and  perforated  Pb 
sheet  baskets  for  acid  cleaning  of  infected  glassware 
and  appropriate  apparatus  for  a  diphtheria  outfit 
are  described.  W.  L.  D. 

Inactivation  of  a  bacteriophage  by  immune 
serum  and  by  bacterial  polysaccharide.  F.  M. 
Bornet  and  M.  Freeman  (Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol., 
1937,  15,  49 — 61). — A  variant  of  Morison’s  type 
phage  H  showed,  in  addition  to  relative  inability  to  be 
adsorbed  by  susceptible  bacteria,  no  sensitivity 
towards  inactivation  by  phage-inhibiting  agent  (I), 
increased  heat-sensitivity,  slightly  increased  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  inactivation  by  antiserum,  and  a  higher 
titre  in  broth  cultures.  Phage  H  when  treated  with 
<  inactivating  amounts  of  antiserum  showed  decreased 
susceptibility  to  (I).  Inactivation  of  phage  H  by 
(I)  did  not  decrease  its  power  to  coat  bacteria,  nor 
affect  its  direct  agglutination  by  antiphage  serum. 
Results  are  discussed  in  terms  of  “  active  groups  ” 
on  the  phage  surface.  J.  N.  A. 

Characteristics  of  the  lysin  precipitable  by 
alcohol  in  bacteriopbagic  lysates.  I.  Lominski 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1068—1071).— 
With  a  mollification  of  d’Herelle’s  technique,  a 
bactericidal  substance  (I)  (not  a  true  lysin)  has  been 
prepared  from  a  bacteriophage.  (I)  is  activated  by 
certain  concns.  of  a  bacterial  suspension  and  has  a 
zone  of  optimum  activity.  H.  G.  R. 

Air-borne  plant  virus.  K.  M.  Smith  (Nature, 
1937,  139,  370).  L.  S.  T. 

Liquid  crystalline  preparations  of  cucumber 
viruses  3  and  4.  F.  C.  Bawden  and  N.  W.  Pirie 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  546—547;  cf.  this  vol.,  71).— 
Nueleoproteins  of  composition  and  properties  similar 
to  those  obtained  from  solanaeeous  plants  infected 
with  tobacco  mosaic  virus  have  been  isolated  from 
cucumber  plants  infected  with  cucumber  viruses 
3  and  4.  Infections  of  cucumber  plants  w'ere  obtained 
with  10  9  g.  of  these  nueleoproteins  and  sp.  ppts. 
with  antiserum  were  obtained  with  |  x  10  ®  g.  ,  No 
infections  of  tobacco,  tomato,  Nicotiana  glulinosa, 
or  Golden  Cluster  beans  could  be  produced.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  properties  of  these  viruses  from  those  of  the 
tobacco  mosaic  virus  are  pointed  out.  The  cucumber 
and  tobacco  viruses  are  serologically  related,  and  only 
preps,  thus  related  to  tobacco  mosaic  virus  show- 
anisotropy  of  flow'  and  form  spontaneously  bire- 
fringent  solutions.  L.  S.  T. 
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Crystalline  tobacco-mosaic  virus.  W.M.  Stan¬ 
ley  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1937,  24,  59 — 68). — A  lecture. 
The  protein  character  of  the  virus  is  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Visible  mesomorphic  fibres  of  tobacco  mosaic 
virus  in  juice  from  diseased  plants.  R.  J.  Best 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  628 — 629;  cf.  this  vol.,  71). — 
Fibres  are  formed  in  the  juice  of  mosaic-diseased 
tobacco  plants  after  clarification  by  centrifuging  and 
storage  at  ~  1°  for  several  months.  The  collapse  of 
the  fibres  at  the  temp,  of  thermal  inactivation  of  the 
virus,  and  other  properties,  indicate  that  the  fibres 
constitute  the  virus  or  contain  the  virus  as  an  essential 
constituent.  These  mesmorphic,  flexible  fibres  prob¬ 
ably  consist  of  long  chains  of  virus  particles  linked 
together  by  relatively  weak  linkings.  L.  S.  T. 

Isolation  of  tobacco  ring  spot  and  other  virus 
proteins  by  ultracentrifugation.  W.  M.  Stanley 
and  R.  W.  G.  Wyckoff  (Science,  1937,  85,  181 — 
183). — A  eryst.  protein  of  high  mol.  wt.,  sedimentation 
const.  ~  115  x  10~13  cm.  per  sec.  per  dyne,  possessing 
the  properties  of  ring  spot  virus  and  differing  from 
tobacco  mosaic  virus  protein  in  physical,  chemical, 
and  serological  properties,  has  been  isolated  by 
ultracentrifuging  from  Turkish  tobacco  plants  with 
ring  spot  virus.  Proteins  of  high  mol.  wt.  are  also 
shown  by  this  means  to  be  characteristic  of  latent 
mosaic  of  potato,  severe  etch,  and  cucumber  mosaic 
viruses,  The  concns.  of  these  different  virus  proteins 
in  diseased  Turkish  tobacco  plants  show  large 
differences.  L.  S.  T. 

Adsorption  of  the  sheep-pox  virus  on  kaolin 
and  animal  charcoal.  N.  Stamatin  (Compt.  rend. 
Soe.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  984 — 986).— Animal  0  is  the 
better  adsorbent,  preferably  used  in  an  acid  medium. 
Kaolin  has  no  affinity  for  the  virus.  H.  G.  R. 

Recently-isolated  strain  of  poliomyelitic  virus. 

B.  F.  Howitt  (Science,  1937,  85,  268— 270).— This 
strain  possesses  certain  immunological  properties 
combined  with  a  slight  difference  in  tissue  reactions 
which  suggest  that  not  all  strains  of  poliomyelitic 
virus  are  quantitatively  or  even  qualitatively  similar. 

L.  S.  T. 

Relation  of  certain  viruses  to  the  active  agent 
of  the  Rous  chicken  sarcoma.  J.  W.  Joblino  and 
E.  E.  Sproul  (Science,  1937  ,  85,  270—271).— 
Lipin  extracts  of  the  vaccinia  and  the  tobacco 
mosaic  viruses  failed  to  reproduce  disease,  and  are 
thus  distinguished  from  the  active,  Iipin  fraction  of 
the  Rous  chicken  sarcoma.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  radium  on  bacteria.  R.  R.  Spencer 
(U.S.  Publ.  Health  Repts.,  1935,  50,  1642—1655).— 
The  killing  effects  of  (i-  and  y-rays  are  compared. 
Irradiation  of  bacteria  may  induce  cultural  and 

morphological  changes.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  ultra-violet  light  on  spores  anH 
vegetative  forms  of  B.  megatherium,  sp.  F. 

Heb&k  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  589—594).— 
The  killing  rate  of  both  spores  and  vegetative  forms 
of  a  strain  of  B.  megatherium  sp.,  after  irradiation 
by  ultra-violet  light,  is  exponential.  Twice  as  much 
incident  energy  is  needed  to  kill  the  spores  as  the 


vegetative  forms.  The  absorbed  energy  per  bacterium 

for  50%  killing  is  calc.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Oligodynamic  action  of  silver.  I.  J.  Heiss 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937  ,  290,  99 — 103). — Ag  wire  placed 
in  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  aureus  can  be  rendered 

oligodynamically  active  by  contact  with  various 
activators,  e.g.,  AgCl,  AgNO,,  Ag20,  CuCL. 

P.  W.  C. 

Is  there  a  parallelism  between  the  trypanocidal 
and  the  spirochaetocidal  effect  of  arsenobenzene 
compounds  ?  I.  von  Vasarhelyi  (Z.  Immunitats., 
1937,  90,  19 — 28). — The  relative  trypanocidal 

effects  of  two  arsenobenzene  preps,  were  paralleled 
by  their  action  on  experimental  syphilis  in  rabbits. 

C.  R.  S. 

Dissociation  in  vivo  and  in  vitro  of  the  bacteri¬ 
cidal  action  of  8-hydroxyquinoline  sulphate.  M. 
Aitoff  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  949 — 
951). — The  sulphate  shows  no  anti-staphylococcic 
action  in  the  rabbit  on  subcutaneous  or  intravenous 
injection.  H.  G.  R. 

Increase  in  blood-lactic  acid  in  the  horse  due 
to  adrenaline.  L.  Blanchard  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  944 — 946). — Small  intravenous 
doses  of  adrenaline  increase  blood-lactic  acid  and 
-sugar  by  61-24  and  43-19%,  respectively,  the  effect 
disappearing  4  hr.  after  the  injection.  H.  G.  R. 

Diathermy  and  secretion  of  adrenaline.  J. 
Michez  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1006 — 
1008). — Secretion  of  adrenaline  in  the  dog  is  not 
affected  by  general  diathermy  but  is  increased  when 
localised  in  the  lumbar  region.  H.  G.  R. 

Synergesis  of  adrenaline  and  pituitary  hor¬ 
mone.  Adrenaline  glycogenolysis.  L.  Kepinov 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  808—810). — Glycogenolysis 
does  not  occur  when  adrenaline  (I)  is  added  to  the 
Lockc-Tyrode  solution,  after  perfusion  of  frog’s  liver 
for  >4  hr.  Addition  of  fresh  extracts  of  normal 
liver  or  muscle  restores  the  glycogenolytic  action  of 
(I).  F.  0.  H. 

Extracts  containing  cortin.  F.  A.  Hartman 
and  W.  D.  Pohle  (Endocrinol.,  1936, 20,  795 — 800). — 
Cortin  (I)  can  be  extracted  from  the  adrenal  cortex 
by  C0Me2,  C6II6,  Et20,  or  EtOH,  EtOH  giving 
the  best  yield,  Et20  and  EtOAc  are  better  solvents 
than  C6H6  and  CHCI3  for  purification.  An  aq. 
extract  can  be  prepared  from  the  EtOH  extract  by 
alternate  extractions  with  Et20  and  dil.  EtOH, 
each  solvent  being  distilled  off  in  vac.,  and  the  final 
residue  taken  up  with  H20.  A  glycerol  (II)  extract 
containing  very  little  adrenaline  is  prepared  by  ex¬ 
traction  with  (II),  pptn.  with  EtOH,  filtration  through 
crystallite,  and  removal  of  the  EtOH.  NaCl  in  the 
diet  of  adrenalectomised  cats  reduces  their  (I)  require¬ 
ments.  The  cat  unit  of  (I)  is  defined.  R.  N.  C. 

Effects  of  anterior  pituitary  extract  and  certain 
environmental  conditions  on  the  genital  system 
of  the  horned  lizard.  C.  H.  Hellish  (Anat.  Rec., 
1936,  67,  23—33).  R.  N.  C. 

Tumour  growth  in  hypophyseal  dwarfism. 
B.  Zondek  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  689— 690).— Malig¬ 
nant  tumours  implanted  in  hypophyseal  dwarf  rats 
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grow  as  fast  as  those  implanted  in  controls,  showing 
that  the  growth  hormone  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
has  no  important  effect  on  the  growth  of  malignant 
tumours.  L.  S.  T. 

Comparative  action  of  pituitary  extracts  and 
of  gonadotropic  substances  of  the  urine  on  ovul¬ 
ation  in  Rana  teniporaria.  L.  Gallien  (Compt. 
rend.  Soe.  Biol,  1937,  124,  874— 877).— Extracts 
prepared  from  urine  of  pregnancy  are  inactive,  those 
obtained  by  extraction  of  ox  pituitary  gland  with 
aq.  NaCl  are  very  active  but  not  well  tolerated  by  the 
animal,  whilst  excellent  results  are  given  by  alkaline 
extracts  of  ox-  or  aq.  NaCl  extracts  of  frog-pituitary. 
The  no.  of  eggs  ovulated  oc  the  dose  injected. 

H.  G.  R. 

Urinary  excretion  of  gonadotropic  hormone  in 
cryptorchidism.  J.  H.  Hess,  R.  H.  Ktjnstadteh, 
and  W.  Saphir  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108, 
352 — 354). — Significant  amounts  of  the  hormone 
appeared  in  the  urine  in  5  out  of  13  cases.  The 
clinical  significance  of  the  phenomenon  is  discussed. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Hypophyseal  gonadotropic  hormones  and  the 
luteinisation  phenomenon  in  the  rat.  C.  A. 
Pfeiffer  (Anat.  Rec.,  1937,  67,  159—175). 

R.  N.  C. 

Changes  in  the  action  of  ovarian  hormone  and 
of  the  gonadotropic  fraction  of  the  anterior 
pituitary  effected  by  disturbance  of  the  acid-base 
equilibrium.  K.  A.  Bock  (Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14, 
1750—1753;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  2963).— Acidity 
in  the  tissue  intensifies  and  alkalinity  weakens  the 
action  of  folliculin  and  prolan.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  the  posterior  pituitary  to  water 
exchange  in  the  cat.  W.  R.  Ingram  and  C.  Fisher 
(Anat.  Rec.,  1936,  66,  271 — 288). — Permanent  poly¬ 
uria  results  from  complete  removal  of  the  stalk  if  the 
anterior  lobe  is  left  intact.  R.  N.  C. 

Evaluation  of  the  potency  of  oestrogenic  sub¬ 
stances.  S.  C.  Freed  and  S.  Soskin  (Endrocrinol., 
1936,  20,  863—864).  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  oestrogenic  substances  on  the 
pituitary,  adrenals,  and  ovaries.  E.  T.  Ellison 
and  J.  C.  Burch  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  746 — 752). 

R.  N.  C. 

Relative  duration  of  action  of  various  esters  of 
cestrone,  cestradiol,  and  oestriol.  A.  S.  Parkes 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  579— 585).— The  duration 
of  action  of  various  esters  of  cestrone  (I),  oestradiol 
(II),  and  oestriol  (III)  is  determined  in  terms  of 
feminisation  of  the  growing  plumage  of  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  capons.  Even  massive  doses  of  the  free  hor¬ 
mones  given  as  a  single  injection  have  only  a  transient 
effect.  The  acetate  of  (I)  is  scarcely  more  effective. 
The  diacetate  and  benzoate  of  (II)  and  the  benzoate 
of  (I)  show  increasingly  prolonged  activities  without 
loss  of  intensity.  The  3-benzoate  17-acetate  of  (II) 
shows  prolonged  activity  with  slight  loss  of  intensity. 
The  dibenzoate  of  (H)  has  a  very  low  intensity 
but  large  doses  may  have  a  prolonged  action.  The 
triacetate  of  (III)  has  a  low  intensity  and  a  transient 
effect.  P.  W.  C. 


Cyclical  fluctuations  in  cestrin  threshold.  S. 
Zuckerman  (Nature,  1937, 139,  628).— The  threshold 
of  a  rhesus  monkey  to  oestrogenic  stimulation  appears 
to  vary  in  a  cyclical  manner,  and  the  rhythmical 
rise  in  the  cestrone  threshold  is  duo  either  to  the 
cyclical  liberation  into  the  blood  stream  of  a  substance 
that  neutralises  cestrone  or  to  an  inherent  cycle  of  the 
tissues.  L.  S.  T. 

Simple  aromatic  oestrogenic  agent  with  an 
activity  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  cestrone. 
E.  C.  Dodds  and  W.  Lawson  (Nature,  1937, 139, 627 — 
628). — p-Hydroxypropenyibenzene  is  such  an  agent. 
Its  benzoate,  m.p.  124°,  is  also  active.  The  cestrogenic 
activities  of  other  relatively  simple  org.  substances 
not  containing  the phenanthrene  nucleus  are  tabulated. 

L.  S.  T. 

Quantitative  study  of  the  anti- cestrogenic 
action  of  progestin,  using  crystalline  hormones. 
R.  Courrter  and  G.  Cohen-Solal  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  961 — 964). — The  concn.  of 
progestin  must  be  200 — 400  times  that  of  folliculin. 

H.  G.  R. 

Human  corpus  luteum  and  progestin.  II. 
J.  P.  Pratt,  E.  C.  Hamblen,  0.  Kamm,  and  D,  A. 
McGinty  (Endocrinol.,  1936,  20,  741 — 745). — About 
40  human  corpora  lutea  yield  one  rabbit  unit  of  pro¬ 
gestin.  R.  N.  C. 

Follicular  hormone  and  ovulation  inhibition. 
G.  Dahlberg  (J.  Obstet.  Gynaecol.  Brit.  Empire, 
1935, 42,  953 — 961).— The  Zondek-Aschheim  reaction 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  follicular  hormone 
(I)  is  resorbed  and  consumed  more  quickly  than  is 
prolan.  Hence  the  action  of  the  latter  predominates. 
The  high  %  of  (I)  in  mice  is  not  continuously  high 
enough  to  prevent  ovulation.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Synthesis  of  the  female  ovarian  hormone 
“  folliculosterone.” — See  A.,  II,  251. 

Esters  of  the  follicle  hormone  series.— See  A., 
II,  199. 

Endocrines  in  theory  and  practice.  Chem¬ 
istry  and  assay  of  male  hormones .  R.  K.  Callow 
and  A.  S.  Parkes  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937,  456 — 458)  — 
A  review.  A.  G.  P. 

Preparation  of  A5-3-epihydroxy-17-tra»s-hydr- 
oxyandrostene  and  3-epthydroxy-17-t rans -by dr- 
oxysetiocholane. — Sec  A.,  II,  243. 

Hormones  of  the  androsterone  group. — See  A., 
11,251. 

Sterol  ketones  and  sexual  hormones .  Sterols . 
VIH— XIII.— See  A.,  II,  250. 

Relation  between  site  of  injection  of  androster¬ 
one  and  the  comb  response  of  the  fowl.  A.  W. 
Greenwood  and  J.  S.  S.  Blyth  (Quart.  J.  Exp. 
Physiol.,  1935,  25,  267— 277).— Direct  injection  into 
capon’s  comb  produced  greater  response  than  intra¬ 
muscular  injection  in  the  pectoral  region.  Females 
showed  less  response  than  capons.  Incompletely 
castrated  males  gave  a  marked  and  normal  males 
no  response.  Ch.  Abs.  (v) 

Relation  between  testosterone  and  folliculin. 
Quantitative  study  of  their  antagonism.  P*. 
Courbier  and  G.  Cohen-Solal  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
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Biol.,  1937,  124,  925 — 928). — Testosterone  acetate 
has  no  oestrogenic  action  in  the  castrated  female  but, 
like  progesterone,  antagonises  the  action  of  dihydro- 
folliculin  on  the  vaginal  epithelium  if  present  in  a 

25-fold  greater  quantity.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  testosterone  propionate  on  mating. 
H.  A.  Shapiro  (Nature,  1937,  139,  588—589).— 
Administration  of  testosterone  propionate  to  rats 
castrated  before  the  beginning  of  sexual  behaviour 
induces  mating.  L.  S.  T. 

Hormonal  stimulation  of  spermatogenesis  in 
the  testis  of  the  ground  squirrel.  L.  J.  Wells 
and  C.  R.  Moore  (Anat.  Rec.,  1936,  66,  181 — 200). 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  insulin  on  the  blood-sugar  during 
perfusion  of  the  liver.  N,  Fiessinger,  H.  B£nard, 
M.  Herbain,  L.  Dermer,  and  G.  Bareillier 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  952 — 954). — 
Of  6  samples  of  insulin,  3  produced  hyperglycemia 
and  3  were  without  action  on  the  blood-sugar  (dogs). 

Post-insulin  blood-sugar  after  ligature  of  the 
pancreatic  duct  in  dogs  with  glandular  hyper¬ 
function.  P.  Houssa  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
124,  1252 — 1254).— The  lowering  of  the  blood-sugar 
by  insulin  is  decreased  if  the  pancreas  (with  ligatured 
duct)  is  stimulated  by  secretin.  This  is  most  marked 
6 — 12  days  after  the  ligaturing,  H.  G.  R. 

Protamine  and  insulin  in  the  treatment  of 
diabetes  mellitus.  I.  M.  Rabinowitch,  A.  F. 
Fowler,  and  A.  C.  Corcoran  (Canad.  Med.  Assoc. 
J.,  1936,  35,  124r— 129). — Protamine  inanimate  (I) 
keeps  well  and  should  be  allowed  to  age  for  <  5  days 
before  use.  Doses  of  50  units  of  (I)  decrease  the  blood- 
sugar  to  0-06%  but  cause  no  hypoglycaemia  in  healthy 
individuals.  In  some  diabetic  patients  on  diets  high 
in  carbohydrate,  the  disease  is  controlled  by  one  daily 
injection  of  40 — 100  units  of  (I).  Nutk.  Abs.  (m) 

Protamine  insulin  versus  ordinary  insulin. 
A.  Sidoni,  jun.  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108, 
1320 — 1327).— Ordinary  insulin  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  with  protamine  insulin  since  the  latter  is 
unable  to  oxidise  the  rapidly  absorbed  glucose  in  the 
diet.  Fasting  blood-sugar  determinations  should  be 
supplemented  by  others  2  hr.  after  the  meal. 

H.  G.  R. 

Antigenic  properties  of  insulin.  J.  H.  Leaves 
(J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108,  1336 — 1338). — 
Insulin  is  an  active  antigen  without  species  specificity, 
its  specificity  being  independent  of  that  of  the  major 
constituents  of  the  pancreas.  Samples  from  different 
animals  arc  closely  related  immunologically. 

‘H.  G.  R. 

Hypophysectomy  and  the  urinary  excretion  of 

phosphorus.  L.  Brull  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  124,  1242— 1244).— The  renal  threshold  of  the 
dog  for  inorg.  P,  previously  lowered  by  parathyroid 

hormone,  is  raised  by  hypophysectomy.”  H.  G.  R. 

Physiology  of  mammary  development  and 

lactation.  S.  A.  As  dell,  H.  J.  Brooks,  G.  W. 
Salisbury,  and  H.  R.  Seidenstein  (Cornell  Univ. 

Agric.  Exp.  Sta,  Mem.,  1936,  No.  198,  32  pp.)  — 
NaOH  extracts  of  anterior  sheep  pituitary  caused 


mammary  growth  and  secretion  in  virgin  ovari- 
ectomised  rabbits  but  did  not  affect  immature  male 
or  female  animals.  Acid  extracts  did  not  affect 
mammary  growth  but  induced  lactation  in  dry  parous 

ovariectomised  rabbits.  The  active  substance,  pro¬ 
lactin  (I),  is  relatively  stable.  Mammary  growth  and 
secretion  are  probably  caused  by  different  hormones. 
No  oestrin  occurred  in  urine  of  pregnant  rabbits. 
Ovarian  hormones  probably  affect  mammary  develop¬ 
ment  directly  and  not  through  the  pituitary.  Injec¬ 
tion  of  (I)  into  female  goat  kids  induced  milk  secretion. 
Injection  late  in  the  lactation  period  of  goats  increased 
milk  yields  only  when  made  at  the  stage  of  min. 
production  and  had  no  effect  just  after  peak 
production.  A.  G.  P. 

Prolactin  in  mare's  serum  during  pregnancy 
and  lactation.  C.  P.  Leblond  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  124,  1062 — 1063). — Only  traces  of  pro¬ 
lactin  were  found.  H.  G.  R. 

Detection  of  prolactin  (lactogenic  hormone  of 
the  pituitary  gland) .  C.  P.  Leblond  and  E.  Allen 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1190 — 1191). — 
After  intramuscular  injection  of  prolactin  into  pigeons, 
cell-mitosis  can  be  observed  within  10  hr.  in  the  crop, 
previous  injection  of  colchicine  having  arrested  the 
metaphase.  H.  G.  R. 

Sinus  glands  and  hormonally  controlled  pig¬ 
ment  metabolism  of  Crustacea.  B.  Hanstrom 
(Kungl.  Svenska  Vetens.  Handl.,  1937,  16,  No.  3, 
97  pp.). — Decapoda  contain  a  pigment-activating 
principle  (I)  produced  generally  in  the  optic  pedicules, 
occasionally  in  the  cephalic  region.  (I)  appears  to  be 
related  to  sinus  glands  occurring  in  the  species  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  hormonal  character  of  (I)  and  its 
function  in  pigmentation  phenomena  in  Crustacea 
are  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Influence  of  vitamin-/l,  -B,  and  -D,  anaemia, 
and  fasting  on  the  rate  of  fat  absorption  in  rats. 
M.  H.  Irwin,  H.  Steenbock,  and  A.  R.  Kemmerer 
[with  J.  Weber]  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 12,  357—364). — 
Fat  absorption  was  subnormal  in  avitaminosis- A,  -B, 
and  -D,  in  anaemia,  and  during  fasting.  Addition  of 
the  vitamins  did  not  affect  fat  absorption  in  normal 
animals.  The  rate  of  fat  absorption  is  influenced  by 
the  general  nutritional  state  of  an  animal  and  may 
not  be  affected  specifically  by  the  vitamin  supply. 

A.  G.  P. 

Composition  and  vitamin  studies  of  green 
soya  beans.  C.  D.  Miller  and  R.  C.  Robbins 
(Hawaii  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Rept.  [1933],  1934,  24 — 
25), — The  cooked  beans  (analyses  recorded)  are  good 
sources  of  vitamin-A  and  ■B1  for  rats  and  also 
contain  -B2.  Cir.  Abs.  {]>) 

Significance  of  beer  yeast  as  a  source  of  vita¬ 
mins.  F.  Harreis  and  H.  Schneider  (Woch. 
Brau.,  1937  ,  54,  116 — 117). — The  importance  of 
brewery  yeast  as  a  source  of  the  vitamin -I;'  complex 
and  of  ergosterol,  and  the  physiological  effects  of  -B 
and  -D,  are  discussed.  Irradiated  yeast  can  cause  no 
ill-effects  in  the  human  body,  the  effects  of  excessive 
amounts  of  -D  being  apparently  neutralised  by  -B 
and/or  glutathione.  I.  A.  P. 
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Detection  of  vitamin-A,  -C,  and  -B.  R.  Wait 
(Pharm.  Zentr.,  1937,  78,  237— 238).— Vitamin-/! 
and  -G  produce  a  blue  and  -D  a  green  colour  when 
treated  with  a  1%  solution  of  phosphomolybdic  acid 
in  AcOH.  The  reaction  is  sp.  for  the  vitamins  and 
if  both  -A  and  -D  are  present  the  green  colour  appears 
first  and  changes  to  blue.  Aq.  phosphotungstic  acid 
is  suggested  as  a  reagent  for  the  detection  of  -C ;  a 
blue  colour  is  produced.  E.  H.  S. 

Fish-liver  oils  and  vitamins. — See  B.,  1937,  464. 

Colloidal  solutions  of  carotene  (pro-vitamin-/l) . 
A.  Ratschevski  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  113 — 
1 16). — Carotene  (I)  is  dissolved  in  CS2,  C0Me2 
[0-5 — 1-0  e.e.  per  mg.  of  (I).]  is  added,  and  the  solution 
cone,  at  100°  until  the  residue  gives  a  homogeneous 
colloidal  solution  [containing  up  to  0-2%  of  (I)]  on 
addition  of  H20.  F.  O.  H. 

Vitamin-A  and  the  visual  function  and  photo- 
tropism  of  chickens.  A.  V.  Pletnjev  (Z.  Vitamin- 
forsch.,  1937,  6,  140—149). — The  reaction  of  chickens 
to  various  light  stimuli  is  related  to  the  amount  of 
vitamin-A  in  their  food.  The  bearing  of  this  photo- 
tropism  on  the  concn.  of  visual  purple  in  the  retina 
(cf.  Wald,  A.,  1934, 913)  and  the  possibility  of  using  the 
phenomenon  as  a  basis  for  testing  -A  preps,  are 
discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Vitamin-A  and  fat  metabolism.  N.  K.  Basu 
(Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937  ,  6,  106 — 110). — Vitamin-A 
is  not  absorbed  from  the  intestine  of  rats  unless  the 
diet  contains  a  suitable  (i.e.,  unsaturated)  fat  or  oil. 
This  finding  vitiates  various  theories  ( e.g .,  that  of 
Becker,  A.,  1934,  1251)  of  the  role  of  unsaturated 
acids  in  nutrition.  F.  0.  H. 

Diagnosis  of  hypovitaminosis-A  and  -C  by 
determination  of  the  concentration  of  vitamin-A 
and  -C  in  the  blood.  M.  van  Eekelen,  A.  Em- 
merie,  and  L.  K.  Wolff  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937, 
6,  150 — 162). — Methods  of  determining  vitamin-A 
(Eekelen,  A.,  1936,  646)  and  -0  (ibid..,  255)  in  blood 
are  described.  Hypovitaminosis-C  is  diagnosed  by 
determining  the  amount  of  -C  required  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  before  blood-saturation  is  reached.  In 
determining  -A  in  blood  by  means  of  SbCl3,  consider¬ 
ation  must  be  given  to  carotenoids  present. 

F.  0.  H. 

Change  in  weight  produced  by  the  growth 
hormone  in  avitaminotic  rats.  E.  Margitay- 
Becht  and  E.  Wallner  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6, 
119 — 125). — With  rats  of  approx,  const,  wt.  due  to 
avitaminosis- A ,  administration  of  an  alkaline  extract 
of  anterior  pituitary  lobe  (A.,  1934,  1144)  produces  no 
resumption  of  growth ;  hence  avitaminosis- A  is  not 
related  to  pituitary  function.  F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  vitamin-A.  E.  M.  Hume 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  467 — 468).— A  preliminary  report 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Accessory  Food  Factors 
Committee  on  vitamin-A  standards.  The  factor 
found  with  halibut-liver  oil  for  converting  the  results 
of  spectroscopic  tests  into  international  units  is  1470 
with  a  range  of  1400—1700.  The  val.  1600  previously 
recommended  by  the  International  Conference  of 
1934  is  retained.  Apparent  discrepancies  with  con¬ 


centrates  are  probably  due  to  unsuspected  deterior¬ 
ation  in  the  course  of  biological  tests.  L.  S.  T. 

Iodometric  determination  of  vitamin-A.  V, 
Soljanikova-Nikol.ska.ia  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937, 
6,  117 — 119). — Titration  of  colloidal  solutions 
(0-0015 — 0-005%)  of  a  vitamin-A  concentrate  in  H20 
with  0-01V-I  gives  results  approx,  oc  the  Carr- 
Price  “  blue  unit  ”  vals.  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin-A,  -#j,  and  -#2  content  of  raw  and 
cooked  yolk  of  hen's  egg.  L.  De  Caro  and  A. 
Locatelli  (Quad.  Nutrizionc,  1936,  3,  187—191).— 
Hen’s  egg-yolk  contains  per  g.  when  raw,  88  inter¬ 
national  units  of  vitamin-A  and  1  of  -Bl  and,  after 
5 — 7  min.  at  100°,  55  -A  and  1  -By  The  content  of 
the  -B2  complex  is  4  biological  units  per  g.  for  both 
cooked  and  raw  egg -yolk.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Vitamin-#!  and  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
H.  G.  K.  Westenbrtnk  (Chem.  Weekblad,  1937,  34, 
246 — 249). — The  relationship  between  the  phenomena 
of  vitamin-Bj  deficiency  and  those  of  carbohydrate 
metabolism  in  muscle  and  yeast  is  discussed.  S.  C. 

Antineuritic  potency  of  synthetic  and  natural 
crystalline  vitamin-#!  determined  by  the  1  ‘  brady¬ 
cardia  ”  method.  P.  C.  Leong  and  L.  J.  Harris 
(Biochem,  J.,  1937,  31,  672 — 680). — Specimens  of 
natural  and  synthetic  cryst.  vitamin-B,  have  a 
potency  of  2-8 — 3-0  X  10-°  g.  per  international  unit. 
A  statistical  analysis  of  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
has  been  made.  P.  G.  M. 

Beriberi  and  vitamin-#,  deficiency.  B.  8. 
Platt  and  G.  D.  Lu  (Quart.  J.  Med.,  1936,  5,  355 — 
373). — The  concn.  of  substances  (I)  which  bind 
HS03'  in  body  fluids  (AcC0zH,  AcCHO)  is  used  as 
criterion  in  the  diagnosis  of  beriberi  and  other  diseases 
involving  deficiency  of  vitamin-#! .  Methods  of 
determining  (I)  in  blood,  urine,  and  cerebrospinal 
fluid  are  given.  In  acute  fulminating  berberi  and 
also  (slightly)  in  the  subacute  form,  in  those  cases  with 
most  marked  symptoms  but  not  in  the  less  severe 
ones  the  (I)  content  of  the  blood  was  increased. 
-A  deficiency  was  sometimes  present  as  a  complication. 

Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Blood-guanidine  in  experimental  berberi.  A. 
Piana  (Pediatria,  1936,  44,  127 — 133). — In  pigeons 
with  beriberi,  no  important  variations  in  the  guanidine 
content  of  the  blood  are  detected. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Preparation  and  chemical  investigation  of 
vitamin-#!.  H.  Kakefuda  (Fukuoka  Ikwad.- 
Zasshi,  1934,  27,  1849— 1899).— To  the  Ag  fraction  of 
extracts  of  rice  embryo  is  added  PtCl4  or  picric  acid 
and  subsequently  AuC13.  By  means  of  the  C0Me2- 
EtOH  combination  method  cryst.  -Bx  was  obtained. 
The  protective  dose  for  rats  was  0-01  mg.  and  for 
pigeons  0-00258  mg.  daily.  On  electrolysis  -Bl 
accumulates  at  the  cathode.  It  contains  S  but  no 
NH2-N  and  gives  a  strong  diazo-reaction.  Activity  is 
destroyed  by  ultra-violet  but  not  by  X-rays. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Accumulation  of  vitamin-#!  in  the  animal 

organism.  N.  S.  Jahussova  (Z.  Vitaminforsch., 
1937, 6, 98—106 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  529).— The  incidence  of 
avitaminosis-#!  in  pigeons  on  a  -By free  diet  is 
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delayed  by  previous  ingestion  of  large  doses  of  -Bx ; 

hence  storage  of  - B ,  occurs  in  the  body. 

F.  O.  H. 

Variation  in  the  vitamin- /{j  activity  of  raw 

wheat  germ.  A.  Z.  Bakes  and  M.  D.  Weight  (J. 
Hyg.,  1037,  37,  303 — 306). — The  units  of  - B ,  per  g. 
vary  from  4  to  22.  W.  L.  D. 

Reagent  for  vitamin-!?,.  B.  Naiman  (Science, 
1937,  85,  290). — A  solution  of  Bil3  in  XI  gives  a 
characteristic  orange-red  ppt.  with  certain  vitamin- 
#!  products.  L.  S.  T. 

Relation  of  vitamin-/?2  to  hatchability  of  hens’ 
eggs.  R.  M.  Bethke,  P  R.  Record,  and  D.  C. 
Kennard  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  297 — 307). — 
Inclusion  of  lucerne  leaf  meal,  dried  liver,  or  wheat 
germ  in  the  ration  improves  the  hatchability  of  eggs. 
The  active  substance  in  liver  is  H20-sol.  and  is 
destroyed  by  autoclaving  with  alkali  but  not  with  acid. 
It  is  probably  vitamin-#,.  -#4  and  -E  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  hatchability.  "  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  the  ration  of  the  hen  on  the  vitamin-B2 
content  of  eggs  :  distribution  of  vitamin-Bj  and 
-B2  in  normal  eggs.  R.  M.  Bethke,  P.  R.  Record, 
and  F.  W.  Wilder  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 12,  309 — 320). 
— Vitamin-#!  occurs  in  yolk  but  not  in  white  of  egg. 
-#2  is  present  in  yolk  and  white  in  amounts  which  oc 
the  proportion  in  the  ration.  Embryonic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  egg  is  influenced  by  its  -#,  content. 

A.  G.  P. 

^Synthesis  of  flavin  glucosides.— See  A.,  II, 

Vitamin-C  technique  as  a  contribution  to 
cytology.  G.  Bourne  (Anat.  Rec.,  1936,  86,  369— 
385).  R.  N.  C. 

Vitamin-C  and  diphtheria  toxin.  A.  Sigal  and 
C,  G.  King  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Tlier.,  1937,  59,  468— 
473). — Buffered  (pn  6-4 — 7-4)  solutions  of  the  vitamin 
do  not  inactivate  the  toxin  in  vitro  but  tho  acidity  of 
unbuffered  solutions  causes  a  not  readily  reversible 
inactivation.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  ascorbic  acid  on  constituents  of  blood. 
P.  Ciatti  and  R.  Auerbach  (Riv.  Clin.  Pediat.,  1936, 
34,  385 — 391). — In  the  serum  of  guinea-pigs  scurvy 
causes  an  increase  in  total  protein  (I),  a  slight  decrease 
in  crystalloids,  and  a  very  slight  increase  in  H20 
content.  Tho  increase  in  (I)  is  confined  to  the 
globulin  (II) ;  the  albumin  (III)  decreases  and  the 
(I)  quotient  falls  to  1-4.  Administration  of  ascorbic 
acid  to  healthy  guinea-pigs  produces  a  slight  decrease 
in  (II)  and  a  marked  increase  in  (III). 

Nutr.  Abs.  (?n) 

Storage  of  vitamin-C  by  normal  adults  follow¬ 
ing  a  period  of  low  intake.  P.  H.  O’Hara  and 
H-  M.  Hauck  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  413—426).— 
2200 — 2800  mg.  of  vitamin-C  administered  at  the 
rate  of  200  mg.  daily  was  necessary  to  saturate  the 
tissues  after  feeding  a  deficient  diet  for  a  month. 
Differences  between  intake  and  excretion  during  the 
replenishment  period  indicate  a  max.  -C  reserve  of 
2500—3000  mg.  A.  G.  P. 

Duality  of  oxidised  forms  and  polarisation  of 
vitamin-C  indicated  by  the  two  reversible  re¬ 


actions  with  phosphomolybdic  acid.  N.  Bezs- 
sonoef  and  M.  Woloszyn  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
819 — 821). — With  phosphomolybdic  acid  (I),  aq. 
ascorbic  acid  (II)  yields  blue  and  green  solutions  with 
Eh  of  490  and  526  mv.,  respectively ;  this  and  the 
reactions  of  (I)  with  pyrocatechol  and  quinol  do  not 
support  the  dienol  structure  of  (II),  the  constitution 
of  which  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Enzymic  oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid.  V.  A. 
Engelkardt  and  V.  N.  Bukin  (Biochimia,  1937,  2, 
274 — 292). — Ascorbic  acid  oxidase  (I)  from  cabbage 
leaves  exhibits  optimal  activity  at  j)n  5-5 — 5-9.  The 
amount  of  ascorbic  acid  (II)  oxidised  by  (I)  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  (II)  concn.  probably  because  (I)  acts 
indirectly,  the  limiting  factor  being  the  production 
of  an  intermediate  compound  which  subsequently  acts 
as  H  acceptor  in  the  dehydrogenation  of  (II).  The 
dehydrogenation  is  a  reaction  of  zero  order.  CO  in 
concns.  >95%  does  not  inhibit  the  action  of  (I). 
Phenolase  (III)  alone  does  not  attack  (II)  but  oxidises 
it  rapidly  in  presence  of  pyrogallol  (IV),  the  reaction 
being  unimol.  Here  tho  rate  of  dehydrogenation  of 
(II)  by  the  quinone  produced  is  <  the  rate  of  oxidation 
of  (IV)  by  (III)  and  is  the  limiting  factor.  The  (II) 
system  is  not  invariably  involved  in  the  respiration  of 
plant  tissues  although  in  some  cases  the  system  could 
deal  with  all  the  H  oxidised  during  respiration. 

W.  McC. 

Oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin-C)  in 
plants.  M.  Gudlet  and  E.  Kardo-Sisojeva 
(Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  14,  307 — 
311).— Plant  tissue  is  comminuted,  extracted  with 
H20,  and  titrated  by  Tillmans’  method  before  and 
after  passage  of  IPS  and  subsequently  of  02,  all 
operations  (except  the  last)  being  performed  in  C02. 
The  contents  of  ascorbic  acid  (I),  its  convertible  (II) 
and  inconvertible  (III)  oxidised  form  in  horse  radish 
and  dog  rose  are  thus  determined.  Dog  rose  contains 
an  enzyme  which  catalyses  oxidation  of  (I)  to  (II),  but 
not  to  (III) ;  apple  and  horse-radish  contain  enzymes 
whicli  catalyse  both  oxidations.  The  solid  parts  of 
the  plant  contain  an  enzyme  which  catalyses  the 
change,  (I)  (III) ;  tho  aq.  extract  contains  a 
second  enzyme,  which  catalyses  only  the  reaction, 
(I)  ->  (II).  Low  and  high  (I)  or  (II)  content  of  plants 
is  in  general  correlated  with  presence  or  absence, 
respectively,  of  the  enzymes.  The  presence  of  much 

(I)  and  (II)  in  horse-radish  is  due  to  inability  of  02 
to  permeate  the  cell  walls  and  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
vitamin  and  enzymes  in  separate  cells;  after  com¬ 
minution  the  vitamin  rapidly  disappears. 

R.  S.  C. 

Oxidase  systems  of  peroxidase  plants.  A. 
Szent-Gyorgyi  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  151 — 153). — 
H202  added  to  the  system  peroxidase  (I)-ascorbic  acid 

(II) -ascorbic  acid  oxidase  (III)  slowly  oxidises  (II) 
but  has  no  other  effect.  If  (I)  and  (III)  are  replaced 
by  raw  fruit  juice,  (I)  of  the  juice  rapidly  oxidises  (II). 
Hence  the  juice  contains  a  substance  which  catalyses 
the  oxidation  of  (II)  by  (I).  Flavones  (IV)  which 
contain  the  group  o-C6H3(OH)2  also  specifically 
catalyse  the  oxidation,  which  proceeds  thus  :  O.,  with 

(III)  dehydrogenates  (II)  yielding  an  equiv.  amount  of 
H202  which,  with  (I),  oxidises  (IV)  to  the  correspond- 
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mg  quinones;  these  oxidise  (II)  and  oxidised  (II)  is 
then  reduced  by  activated  H  in  the  medium. 

W.  McC. 

Stability  of  ascorbic  acid  in  urine  and  in 
aqueous  solution.  Effect  of  conditions  in  the 
urinary  tract.  H.  Ltjnd  and  H.  Lieck  (Skand. 
Arch.  Physiol.,  1936,  74,  256 — 268). — The  stability  of 
ascorbic  acid  (I)  in  urine  is  determined  by  its  02  tension 
and  reaction.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline,  neutral,  or 
slightly  acid,  oxidation  of  (I)  may  occur  in  the 
urinary  tract  before  excretion.  Hence  CaCl2  or 
NH.Cl  should  be  administered  in  order  to  produce  a 
urine  of  pH  about  6  before  the  rate  of  urinary  excretion 
of  (I)  is  determined.  Of  the  urinary  constituents 
P04"',  creatine,  and  urea  increase  the  rate  at  which 
(I)  is  oxidised,  whereas  Cl',  creatinine,  and  uric  acid 
have  a  stabilising  effect.  Cl'  counteracts  the  effect 
of  P04"'  when  the  P04"'  concn.  is  equiv.  to  >80  mg. 
of  P  per  100  ml.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Stabilisation  of  ascorbic  acid  by  metaphos- 
phoric  acid. — See  A.,  II,  228. 

Distribution  of  vitamin- C  in  animal  and  plant 
tissues.  I.  A.  Fujita  and  T.  Ebihara  (Biochcm. 
Z.,  1937,  290,  201—208). — Results  of  determinations 
by  the  authors’  method  are  tabulated.  In  many 
animal  tissues,  >80%  of  vitamin-C  is  present  in  the 
reduced  form  but  in  blood  >94%,  and  in  organs  con¬ 
taining  high  proportions  of  blood-constituents,  a 
considerable  amount  is  oxidised.  The  green  leaves 
and  outer  parts  of  vegetables  and  fruits  contain  more 
-C  than  do  other  parts.  Much  of  the  -C  of  leaves  is 
oxidised  but  the  reduced  form  predominates  in 
oranges  and  lemons.  Black  tea  contains  no  -G  but 
green  tea  contains  >0-22%  (>0-15%  of  reduced  -C). 

W.  McC. 

Vitamin-C  in  fresh  pineapple  juice  and  in 
guavas.  C.  D.  Miixer  and  R.  C.  Robbins  (Hawaii 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Rept.  [1933],  1934,  25).— The 
vitamin-C  content  of  fresh  guava  juice  was  equal  to 
and  that  of  pineapple  juice  about  half  that  of  orange 
juice  (guinea-pig  assay).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  ascorbic  acid  in  vegetables 
and  fruits.  0.  Fernandez  and  C.  Alfageme  (Rev. 
Sanid.  Hig.  publ.,  1936, 11,  525 — 535). — The  following 
vals.  [mg.  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  per  100  ml.  of  juice  for 
the  first  6  items  and  per  100  g.  of  fresh  tissue  for  the 
remainder]  were  obtained :  Valencia  oranges  42, 
Almeria  oranges  53,  grape  fruit  26,  tomato  18, 
mandarin  26,  lemon  52,  various  kinds  of  apple  2-2 — 
2-6,  pears  2  (skin  10),  strawberries  46,  banana  4,  green 
pimento  125,  red  pimento  236,  paprika  106,  cabbage 
64,  cauliflower  leaves  134  (flower  77),  lettuce  11, 
spinach  30,  carrot  leaves  69  (root  11).  In  all  cases 
the  (I)  content  of  the  peel  and  the  outer  leaves  was 
approx,  three  times  that  of  the  juice  and  the  inner 
leaves,  respectively.  Nutr.  Abs.  (ot) 

Ascorbic  acid  content  of  bananas  at  three 
stages  during  ripening.  R.  M.  Leverton  (Food 

Res.,  1937,  2,  59— 63).— The  ascorbic  acid  content 
of  bananas  from  21  hands  at  the  green,  yellow,  and 
fully-ripe  stages  averaged,  respectively,  0-061,  0-063, 
and  0-073  mg.  per  g.  of  pulp.  E.  C.  S. 


Vitamin-C  content  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
J.  E.  Richardson,  R.  Davis,  and  P.  Sullivan  (Food 
Res.,  1937,  2,  81 — 83). — On  an  average,  one  orange 
contains  20 — 30  mg.,  one  lemon  18  mg.,  of  -G. 

E.  C.  S. 

Ascorbic  acid  content  of  Manchuria  paprika 
( Capsicum  atmuum,  L.,  var.  grossum,  Sendt.). 
M.  Sugiura  (J.  Orient.  Med.,  1.936,  25,  37).— The 
ascorbic  acid  (I)  content  of  the  paprika  increases 
during  ripening  hut  diminishes  on  storage,  exposure 
to  air  after  rubbing,  or  removal  of  the  capsaicin  by 
extraction  with  Et20  or  treatment  with  KMn04.  In 
ripe  paprika  the  ratio  (I)  :  glutathione  (II)  is  1-0  :  1-7  ; 
unripe  pods  are  devoid  of  (II).  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Vitamin-C  in  gladiolus  leaves.  0.  Disohen- 
dorfer  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1937  ,  275,  242 — 255). — 
Gladiolus  leaves  contain  0-007 — 0-97%  of  (-ascorbic 
acid,  shown  by  colour  reactions  to  he  contained  in  the 
sap.  The  “  bound  ”  vitamin  is  probably  associated 
with  the  chlorophyll,  since  some  grains  of  the  latter 
are  stained  superficially  and  irregularly  by  acid 
AgNOj.  R.  S.  C. 

Determination  of  ascorbic  acid.  R.  Ferrari 
and  G.  Btroco  (Arch.  Fisiol.,  1935,  35,  125). — The 
method  of  Emmerie  and  van  Eekelen  is  simplified  by 
substituting  Zn  powder  for  H>S.  This  displaces  the 
Hg  and  reduces  the  dehydroascorbic  acid.  With 
urine,  blood,  and  tissue  extracts,  the  modification 
gives  satisfactory  results.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Determination  of  ascorbic  acid.  A.  Fujita 
andT.  EBiHARA(Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 290, 172—181). — 
Greatest  accuracy  and  a  high  degree  of  specificity  are 
attained  by  rapid  titration  of  2  :  6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol  solution  with  a  small  vol.  of  ascorbic  acid 
solution  after  deproteinisation,  where  necessary,  with 
HP03.  W.  McC. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  vitamin-C  with 
phospho-18-tungstic  acid.  I.  Reduced  vita- 
min-C.  II.  Total  vitamin-C.  A.  Fujita  and 
T.  Ebdiaua  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  182—191,  192 — 
200). — I.  The  phosphotungstio  acid  is  reduced  in 
buffered  solution  at  pH  3  by  ascorbic  acid  (I)  extracted 
from  tissue  with  aq.  HP03,  the  colour  produced  being 
measured  with  a  photometer.  Reducing  substances 
other  than  (I)  are  rendered  inactive  by  addition  of 
CH2I*C02H.  The  degree  of  specificity  is  >  that  of 
other  methods.  With  animal  tissues,  the  results  are 
sometimes  <  those  obtained  by  the  indophenol 
method. 

II.  (I)  is  extracted  with  AT-HC1  and  aq.  Hg(OAc)a, 
the  extract  being  neutralised  by  addition  of  NaOAe 
and  Pb(OAc)2,  treated  with  H2S,  and  freed  from  HjS 
by  evacuation,  and  (I)  determined  as  above. 

W.  McC. 

Comparison  of  biological  and  chemical 
methods  for  determination  of  vitamin-C  in 
canned,  strained  vegetables  and  a  study  of  its 
variation  from  year  to  year.  F.  Hanning  (-1. 
Nutrition,  1936,  12,  405 — 412). — Titration  with  2  :  6- 
diehlorophenol-indophenol  gives  accurate  vals.  for 
vitamin-C  and  is  reasonably  in  accord  with  biological 
assays.  Year-to-year  variations  in  the  -G  content  of 
tomatoes,  spinach,  peas,  and  beans  are  considerable. 

A.  G.  P. 
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Provitamin-D  activity  and  structure.  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Grignard  reagents  to  7-ketocholesteryl 
acetate.— See  A.,  II,  192. 

Metabolism  and  mode  of  action  of  vitamin-D. 

11.  Storage  in  different  tissues  in  vivo.  W. 
Heymann  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  371—376; 
cf.  this  vol.,  46). — -After  excessive  doses  of  viosterol 
vitamin-D  is  present  in  the  following  tissues  of  the 
male  rabbit  (in  descending  order  of  rate  of  depletion) : 
brain,  erythrocytes  (cleared  in  6  weeks),  intestines, 
abdominal  skin,  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  blood-plasma 
(still  present  after  3  months).  The  duration  of  -D 
storage  is  not  related  to  the  lipin  content  of  tissue. 
Consumption  by  the  tissues  is  negligible  and  depletion 
probably  occurs  mainly  by  excretion.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Effect  of  vitamin-D  intake  of  the  hen  on  bone 
calcification  in  the  chick.  R.  R.  Murphy,  J.  E. 
Hunter,  and  H.  C.  Knandel  (Poultry  Sci.,  1936, 15, 
284—289). — Bone  photographs  show  transmission  of 
-D  from  hen  to  chick  in  a  definitely  quant,  manner. 

A.  G.  P. 

Crystalline  vitamin-D,,.  F.  Schenck  (Natur- 
wiss.,  1937,  25,  159). — The  m-dinitrobenzoate  of 
vitamin-D3  (A.,  1936,  982)  when  hydrolysed  affords 
-D3,  m.p.  82—84°,  [a]*0  +83-3°  in  C0Me2.  Max. 
absorption  occurs  at  265  mu ;  it  further  resembles 
-D2  as  it  gives  a  yellow  colour  -with  SbCl3  and  has  an 
equal  antirachitic  potency.  J.  L.  D. 

Vitamin-P.  A.  Benthsath,  S.  Rusznyak,  and 
A.  Szent-Gyorgyi  (Nature,  1937,  139,  326—327 ; 
cf.  this  vol.,  46). — Hesperidin  and  the  mother-liquor 
of  citrin  show  properties  ascribed  to  vitamin-P. 
Quercitrin  has  no  -P  activity.  Experimental  scurvy  is 
the  symptom  of  a  mixed  -C  and  -P  avitaminosis.  The 
pure  -P  avitaminosis  has  no  clinical  symptoms,  but 
if  -0  and  -P  are  simultaneously  withheld,  lack  of  -P 
greatly  modifies  the  pathological  condition. 

L.  S.  T. 

Factors  influencing  the  incidence  of  dietary 
haemorrhagic  disease  in  chicks.  H.  J.  Almquist 
and  E.  L.  R.  Stokstad  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  329— 
335). — The  anti-haemorrhagic  vitamin  is  present  in 
fseces  of  chicks  receiving  a  diet  free  from  this  vitamin. 
It  is  probably  synthesised  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tract  and  to  a  further  extent  in  droppings 
kept  for  24  hr.  The  vitamin  is  transferred  from  hen 
to  chicks  and  occurs  in  the  yolk  but  not  in  the  white 
of  eggs.  Very  little  is  present  in  liver  tissue  of  voung 
normal  chicks.  A.  G.  P. 

Mathematical  treatment  of  absorption  by 
living  protoplasts.  B.  Resuitr  (Protoplasma,  1936, 
25,  435—460).  M.  A.  B. 

Methods  of  research  on  the  physical  properties 
of  protoplasm.  W.  Seifriz  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937, 

12,  99 — 116). — A  review.  A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  the  molecular  energy  of 

protoplasm.  IV.  Determining  the  surface  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  naked  protoplast  against  a  liquid 
medium.  H.  Pfeiffer  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25, 
397 — 403). — An  expression  is  deduced  from  which 
Y  can  be  calc,  by  simple  measurement  of  the  suction 
required  to  force  the  protoplast  into  a  capillary  tube. 

M.  A.  B. 


Differences  in  permeability  in  different  tissues 
of  one  plant,  and  their  presumed  chemical 
origin.  K.  Hofler  (Mikrochem.,  Molisch  Festschr., 
1936,  224 — 242). — The  plasma  of  cells  from  the  stalk 
skin  of  Gentiana  sturmiana  differs  entirely  in  its  perme¬ 
ability  series  from  that  of  the  corolla  cells,  and  is  of 
amidophilic  type,  until  a  more  acid  plasma,  whilst 
that  of  the  corolla  cells  is  of  basic  glycerol  type.  The 
relation  of  the  results  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
plasma  boundary,  and  to  processes  occurring  there, 
is  discussed.  J.  S.  A. 

Plasmolysis  and  permeability  [of  plant  cells]. 
H.  Schmidt  (Jahrb.  wiss.  Bot.,  1936,  83,  470 — 512). — 
In  cells  of  low  permeability,  plasmolysis  with  aq. 
sucrose  has  little  effect  on  the  permeability  to  urea 
and  glycerol;  in  high-permeability  cells  plasmolysis 
lowers  the  permeability.  Penetration  of  urea  into 
cells  plasmolysed  with  salt  solutions  is  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  salt  used,  the  general  order  of 
effectiveness  being  K,  Na,  Li,  (fructose)  Sr,  Ba,  Ca. 
Et20  (1%),  tannin  (0-1%),  MeOH  (10%),  and  saponin 
(0-1%)  lower  the  permeability  of  cells  whether  plas¬ 
molysed  or  not.  The  protoplasm  of  cells  the  perme¬ 
ability  of  which  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  plas¬ 
molysis,  neutral  salts,  or  narcotics  is  classed  as 
“  lipin-permeable  ”  and  of  that  which  is  markedly 
affected  as  “  pore-permeable.”  A.  G.  P. 

Water  relations  and  osmotic  pressures  in 
plant  cells.  T.  A.  Bennet-Clark,  A.  D.  Green¬ 
wood,  and  J.  W.  Barker  (New  PhytoL,  1936,  35, 
277 — 291). — The  “osmotic  val.”  of  the  cell  sap  as 
determined  by  the  plasmolytic  method  is  >  the  os¬ 
motic  pressure  indicated  cryoscopically,  in  certain 
tissues.  In  other  tissues  vals.  are  the  same.  The 
bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  flow  of  H20  in  tissues  is 
discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Electrochemical  methods  in  the  study  of  plant 
cells.  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout  (Trans.  Electrochem. 
Soc.,  1937,  71,  Preprint  9,  75 — 83). — Electrochemical 
methods  enable  vital  processes  to  be  studied  with  min. 
disturbance  of  the  organism.  The  electrical  properties 
of  the  thin  protoplasmic  surface  layer  which  regulates 
cell  metabolism  have  been  investigated.  J.  W.  C. 

Observations  on  chromosomes  by  dark  field 
illumination  and  with  ultra-violet  light.  H. 
Hellstrom  and  H.  von  Euler  (Mikrochem.,  Molisch 
Festschr.,  1936,  209— 217).— The  relation  of  the 
observations,  and  of  effects  of  fixation  with  C3H6N, 
AcOH,  etc.,  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  chromo¬ 
some  substances  are  discussed.  J.  S.  A. 

Effect  of  Arrays  on  Zea  mais.  M,  A.  Russell 
(Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  117— 133).— Irradiation^ 
growth  curves  for  roots  and  shoots  are  determined 
and  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  a-irradiation  on  extension  growth  [in 
seedlings].  H.  Ebster  (Jahrb.  wias.  Bot.,  1936,  83, 
423 — 438). — Exposure  to  a-rays  inhibits  cell  elong¬ 
ation,  phototropic  and  geotropic  response  to  similar 
extents  in  darkened  oat  eoleoptiles.  Growth-sub¬ 
stance  is  detectable  in  exposed  eoleoptiles  when  cell 
elongation  has  entirely  ceased.  The  effect  of  irradi- 
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afcion  results  from  its  action  on  the  cell  membrane 
rather  than  from  the  destruction  of  growth-substance. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  carbon  arc  light  on  chemical  com¬ 
position  and  vegetative  propagation  of  tomato 
plants  grown  with  a  limited  supply  of  nitrogen. 
J.  W.  Mitchell  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  833 — 
841). — During  10  days’  growth  in  a  N-free  nutrient 
with  daily  exposure  to  a  C  arc  for  12  hr.  the  total 
carbohydrate  content  of  the  aerial  parts  of  tomato 
plants  increased  fourfold.  In  plants  receiving  a 
limited  supply  of  N,  sucrose,  starch,  dextrin,  and  the 
polysaccharides  concerned  in  the  thickening  of  cell 
walls  accumulated  rapidly  at  first  and  subsequently 
more  slowly.  The  reducing  sugar  content  varied 
but  little.  The  decrease  in  rate  of  carbohydrate 
formation  is  partly  due  to  lowered  photosynthetic 
activity  resulting  from  yellowing  and  abscission  of 
leaves  occurring  under  these  conditions.  A.  G.  P. 

Dependence  of  carbon  dioxide  assimilation  in 
a  higher  plant  on  the  wave-length  of  radiation. 
W.  H.  Hoover  (Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  1937, 
95,  No.  21,  13  pp.). — Light  from  the  whole  of  the 
visible  spectrum  activates  photosynthesis,  the  limit¬ 
ing  XX  for  which  are  7200—7500  and  3650  A.  The 
X-activity  curve  shows  a  principal  max.  at  X  6550  and  a 
secondary  max.  at  4400  A.  Increased  reflexion  and 
transmission  of  radiation  in  the  green  region  by  plant 
leaves  diminish  the  photosynthetic  efficiency  of 
green  rays.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  light  on  solanine  synthesis  in  potato 
tubers.  H.  W.  Conner  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12, 
79 — 98). — The  method  described  for  determining 
solanine  (I)  is  based  on  the  amount  of  sugar  produced 
on  acid  hydrolysis.  The  increase  in  (I)  content  of 
tubers  on  irradiation  with  a  Hg  arc  is  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  anthocyanin  in  the  shoots. 
Radiation  of  X  sufficient  for  glucose  synthesis  did 
not  cause  formation  of  (I)  but  induced  chlorophyll 
(II)  production.  Ultra-violet  rays  (0-3  p)  induce 
formation  of  (I)  but  not  that  of  (II).  A.  G.  P. 

Photoperiodic  response  of  certain  long-  and 
short-day  plants  to  filtered  radiation  applied  as 
a  supplement  to  daylight.  R.  B.  Withrow  and 
J.  P.  Biebel  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  807—819).— 
Red  radiation  is  the  most  effective  in  producing 
hotoperiodic  response  in  long-  and  short-day  plants, 
pecially  sensitive  plants  (e.g.,  aster)  may  respond 
to  blue  light.  Green  radiation  has  little  effect  when 
used  to  prolong  the  day.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  temperature  on  the  responses  of 
plants  to  photoperiod.  R.  H.  Roberts  and  B.  E. 
Struckmeyer  (Science,  1937,  85,  290 — 291). — Temp. 
slight.lv  >  or  <  the  usual  range  employed  in  green¬ 
house  culture  alter  the  responses  of  many  plants 
that  are  generally  considered  to  have  a  fixed  reaction 
to  relative  length  of  daylight.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  temperature  on  translocation  from 
leaves  0-  E.  Curtis  and  S.  D.  Herty  (Amer.  J. 
Bot.,  1936,23,528 — 532). — Transport  of  carbohydrates 
from  bean  leaves  was  restricted  by  lowering  the  temp, 
of  the  petioles  to  0-5 — 4-5°  but  did  not  cease  entirely 
at  0°  to  — 2°.  A.  G.  P. 


Relation  of  reserves  to  cold-resistance  in 
lucerne.  J.  J.  Mark  (Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res. 
Bull.,  1936,  No.  208,  304 — 335). — Late  cutting  of 

lucerne  prevented  the  normal  accumulation  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  reserves  and  resulted  in  death  of  the  plants 
during  winter.  Fission  of  protein  is  not  a  factor  in 
cold-resistance.  The  presence  of  available  reserves 
and  a  genetic  ability  to  use  these  reserves  are  import¬ 
ant  factors  contributing  to  winter  hardiness. 

A.  G.  P. 

Frost-hardening  mechanism  of  plant  cells. 
G.  W.  Scarth  and  J.  Levitt  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937, 
12,  51 — 78 ;  of.  A.,  1936,  1304). — Chemical  changes 
associated  with  hardening  include  increased  osmotic 
pressure,  pptn.  of  colloids  over  a  wider  range  of  pa, 
slightly  decreased  [H']  in  the  sap,  and  increased  per¬ 
meability  of  the  cells  to  polar  substances.  Artificial 
change  in  the  pn  of  sap  does  not  affect  hardiness. 
The  mechanism  of  protection  of  cells  against  mechan¬ 
ical  injury  by  frost  is  discussed,  A.  G.  P. 

Unfrozen  water  in  apple  shoots  as  related  to 
winter  hardiness.  A.  L.  Stark  (Plant  Physiol., 
1936,  11,  689 — 711). — Experimental  data  confirm 
the  view  that  the  capacity  to  retain  H20  in  the 
unfrozen  condition  is  associated  with  winter  hardi¬ 
ness.  In  apple  shoots  the  freezing  process  is  partly 
reversible  as  in  the  case  of  inelastic  gels.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  H2Q  unfrozen  at  —20°  is  not  an  adequate 
basis  for  characterising  the  hardiness  of  varieties. 

A.  G.  P. 

Lag  in  water  absorption  by  plants  in  water 
culture  with  respect  to  changes  in  wind.  J.  D. 
Wilson  and  B.  E.  LraNOSTON  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937, 
12,  135—150). — Effects  of  wind  and  of  various 
solutions  surrounding  plant  roots  are  examined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Distribution  of  the  velocities  of  absorption  of 
water  in  the  onion  root.  H.  F.  Rosene  (Plant 
Physiol.,  1937,  12,  1 — 19). — Apparatus  for  deter¬ 
mining  H20  absorption  by  different  root  regions 
of  the  same  intact  root  is  described.  Absorption 
gradients  are  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Hydration  in  fresh  and  dried  red  clover  roots 
and  shoots  with  reference  to  physical  properties 
and  chemical  composition  of  tissue .  G ,  A .  Great- 
house  and  N.  W.  Stuart  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11, 
873 — 880). — Ohio  and  French  varieties  of  red  clover 
can  be  differentiated  as  to  cold-hardiness  by  the 
unfreezable  HaO  in  fresh  tissue  or  the  rehydration 
of  dried  tissue.  Factors  influencing  hydration  capacity 
differ  in  roots  and  shoots.  Readily  available  carbo¬ 
hydrates  (sugar,  starch,  dextrin)  are  important 
factors.  Pectins  and  pentosans  are  not  concerned. 
Neither  protein-  nor  non-protein-N  is  closely  related 
to  hydration  capacity.  Hydration  depends  on 
chemical  composition  as  well  as  on  the  organisation  of 
the  living  tissue.  A.  G.  P. 

Growth  of  germ  tubes  of  Evysiphe  spores  in 
deuterium  oxide.  R.  Pratt  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936, 
23,  422 — 431). — The  course  of  elongation  of  germ 
tubes  is  represented  by  a  curve  characteristic  of  an 
autocataiysed  unimol.  reaction.  The  initial  stages  of 
development  were  not  affected  by  D20 ;  the  later 
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stages  and  the  final  length  attained  were  restricted, 
the  final  length  reaching  a  limiting  val.  with  75% 
D20.  D20  limits  the  proportion  of  solutes  and 

colloids  within  the  spore  which  become  utilisable 
for  growth.  Inhibited  spores  regain  normal  activity 
on  transference  to  H20  media.  Transference  to 
100%  D20  at  any  stage  of  development  causes 
cessation  of  growth.  A.  G.  P. 

Growth  of  Erysiplie  germ  tubes  in  deuterium 
oxide  after  exposure  to  water.  R.  Pratt  (Amer. 

J.  Bot.,  1937,  24,  76 — 82). — Injury  to  germ  tubes  of 

E.  graminis  Iritici  placed  in  D-jO-K^O  after  pre¬ 
exposure  to  H20  increased  with  the  [D20]  of  the 
mixture,  with  the  period  of  initial  exposure  to  H^O, 
and  with  the  length  of  the  germ  tube  at  the  time  of 
transfer,  A.  G.  P. 

Hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  sexual  ex¬ 
pression  in  Lychnis  dioica,  L.  J.  F.  Stanfield 
(Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  151— 162).— In  both 

sexes  xylem,  epidermis,  and  sclerenchyma  were 
consistently  more  acid  (by  range  indicator  methods) 
than  other  stem  tissues.  In  general  whole  stems  of 
staminate  plants  had  a  higher  pn  than  those  of 
pistillate  plants.  Ovules  and  vascular  strands  con¬ 
nected  with  them  were  more  alkaline  than  other 
tissues  of  the  ovary.  The  ovary  wall  of  the  pistillate 
flower,  the  base  of  the  stamen  filament,  and  the  base 
of  petals  in  staminate  flowers  have  a  similar  pn 
range.  The  pseudo-receptacle  of  the  staminate 
flower  is  more  acid  than  the  placenta  of  the  pistillate. 
Differentiation  of  the  sexes  was  shown  by  reference 
to  individual  tissues  but  not  by  a  difference  in  general 
Pa  range.  Potentiometric  measurements  of  saps 
show  greater  acidity  in  staminate  flowers.  At  the 
blooming  stage  acidity  increases  in  both  sexes. 
Ho  direct  relation  exists  between  pa  range  and  sex. 

A.  G.  P. 

Acidity  of  the  juice  of  Desmarestra.  H.  E. 
Werth  and  G.  B.  Rioa  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1937,  24, 
68—70). — The  acidity  of  the  juice  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  org.  acids  but  probably  results  from 
differential  absorption  of  ions  from  neutral  salts. 

A.  G.  P. 

Time  factor  in  utilisation  of  mineral  nutrients 
by  hemp.  M.  E.  Tibeau  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936, 
11,  731 — -747). — Tallest  and  most  vigorous  plants 
with  largest  and  thickest  leaves  were  obtained  by 
use  of  Knop’s  solution  with  8  times  normal  concn.  of 

K.  K  deficiency  caused  stunting  and  Cu  mottling. 
Plants  recovered  quickly  from  various  temporary 
periods  of  K  starvation,  but  in  no  case  attained 

owth  equal  to  that  of  plants  receiving  a  continuous 

supply.  Mg  deficiency  caused  chlorosis  but  growth 
was  not  otherwise  affected  by  the  level  of  Mg  supply. 
Recovery  from  Mg  starvation  was  slower  as  the  period 
of  starvation  was  prolonged.  Excess  of  Ca  retarded 
growth  and  a  deficiency  induced  necrosis  and  loss  of 
meristematic  activity.  Recovery  from  Ca  deficiency 
was  more  rapid  after  long  periods  of  starvation. 
Short  periods  of  N  shortage  were  followed  by  rapid 
recovery  but  early  death.  Recovery  was  slow  after 
long  periods  of  deprivation.  High  levels  of  N  supply 
at  the  time  of  fruit  bud  differentiation  led  to  formation 


of  female  flowers,  and  low  levels  of  N  favour  male 

infloratdon.  A.  G.  P. 

Mineral  nutrient  requirements  of  plants.  P. 
Maoy  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  749— 764).— A 
crit.  (optimum)  %  of  each  nutrient  present  in  eaoh 

kind  of  plant  is  postulated.  Higher  contents  show 
“  luxury  consumption  ”  and  lower  contents  are 
associated  with  a  “  poverty  adjustment  ”  which  oc 
the  deficiency,  until  a  min.  level  is  reached.  The 
crit.  %  composition  of  a  plant  is  an  inherent  character¬ 
istic.  This  and  the  min.  val.  vary  only  under  extreme 
conditions.  Mitscherlich’s  law  of  min.  holds  only 
during  poverty  adjustment,  whereas  Liebig’s  law  of 
min.  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
growth  curve.  The  application  of  these  considerations 
to  the  assessment  of  fertiliser  requirements  for 
individual  crops  on  particular  soils  is  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Mineral  nutrition  and  seasonal  growth  of 
Ayeratum  in  sand  cultures  with  auto-irrigation. 
W.  L.  Noreh  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  545 — 555). — 
In  sand  cultures  the  optimum  concns.  of  the  principal 
nutrients  for  growth  are  determined.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  nutrient  salt  concentration  to 
growth  of  the  tomato  and  to  the  incidence  of 
blossom-end  rot  of  fruit.  W.  R.  Robbixs  (Plant 
Physiol.,  1937,  12,  21—50). — With  sand-cultured 
plants,  nutrient  solutions  having  osmotic  pressure 
0-08  atm.  restricted  growth  through  deficiency  of 
nutrients  if  supplied  at  1  litre  per  day  but  good 
vegetative  growth  was  produced  at  the  rate  of 
4  litres  per  day.  With  nutrients  having  0-44 — 1-7 
atm.  osmotic  pressure  excellent  growth  was  obtained. 
With  3T  atm.  growth  was  slightly  restricted  by 
factors  other  than  nutrient  supply,  notably  by 
low  availability  of  HaO  for  tissue  development. 
The  importance  of  light,  temp.,  R.H.,  rate  of  air 
movement,  and  the  pa  and  Oa  tension  of  the  nutrient 
in  the  appearance  of  blossom-end  rot  is  shown. 

A.  G.  P. 

Entrance  of  lime  and  magnesia  into  plants. 
K.  P.  Tulaikova  (Chim.  Sotz.  Zemled,,  1935,  No.  3, 
22 — 34). — Optimum  [Mg]  in  nutrients  for  flax  and 
barley  are  determined.  A  ratio  of  Ca  :  Mg  =1:4 
was  not  injurious.  The  intake  of  Ca  by  barley  is 
twice  that  of  Mg,  max.  utilisation  occurring  in  the 
final  stage  of  vegetative  growth.  Max.  utilisation  of 
Mg  takes  place  at  the  flowering  stage.  Ca  facilitates  the 
intake  of  Mg  by  young  barley  plants.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  potassium  supply  on  the  water  rela¬ 
tions  of  foliage  leaves.  L.  G.  G.  Warne  (New 
Phytol.,  1936,  35,  403— 417).— Application  of  K 
increases  the  H20  content  of  leaves  of  seakale  beet 
when  expressed  on  an  area  basis.  The  simultaneous 
increase  in  K  content  is  greater  when  1%S04  than 
when  KC1  is  given.  Dried  leaf  material  from  K- 
treated  plants  imbibes  increased  amounts  of  HsO. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  larger  amounts  of 
sol.  hygroscopic  substances  rather  than  to  any  change 
in  colloidal  constituents.  K  increases  cell  and  leaf 
size  and  decreases  stomatal  frequency.  Its  effect  on 
transpiration  is  due  only  to  the  action  on  stomatal 
activity.  Diurnal  changes  in  stomatal  aperture  are 
unaffected  by  the  K  supply.  JA.  G.  P. 
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Physiological  effects  of  potassium  on  plants. 
A.  Jacob  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  61,  278— 279).— A 
review.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  the  chloride  ion  on  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  content  of  potato  leaves.  S.  S.  Baslav- 
skaja  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  863 — 871). — Heavy 
applications  of  01'  lower  the  carbohydrate  content  of 
the  leaves  as  a  result  of  decreased  chlorophyll  content 
in  leaves  and  diminished  photosynthetic  activity. 
Leaves  of  Cl'-treated  plants  contain  relatively  higher 
proportions  of  starch.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  chlorides  and  sulphates  on  the 
intake  of  ammonia-  and  nitrate-nitrogen  by 
plants.  A.  V.  Vladimirov  (Chim.  Sotz.  Zemled., 

1935,  No.  3, 14 — 21). — The  rate  of  penetration  of  Cl' 
into  plants  is  >  that  of  S04".  Cl'  favours  greater  ab¬ 
sorption  of  K‘  and  NH4‘  and  smaller  absorption  of 
N03'.  Univalent  cations  effect  a  greater  absorption 
of  NO.,',  Cl',  and  S04"  and  a  smaller  absorption  of 
NH4‘  than  do  bivalent  ions.  Intake  of  NH4’  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  ratio  of  complementary  anions  and 
cations  entering  the  plant.  High  absorption  of  N03' 
from  NH4N03  (I)  is  favoured  by  cations  of  high  en¬ 
trance  capacity,  e.g.,  K,  or  by  anions  of  low  capacity, 
e.g.,  S04".  The  reverse  is  true  for  the  entry  of  NH4\ 
The  physiological  reaction  of  (I)  depends  on  the 
anions  and  cations  accompanying  it.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Varietal  differences  in  the  phosphorus-feeding 
capacity  of  plants.  A.  S.  Lyness  (Plant  Physiol., 

1936,  11,  665 — 688). — Varietal  differences  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ability  of  maize  plants  to  absorb  P  from 
nutrient  solutions  in  sand  culture.  The  rate  of  intake 
of  P  was  not  directly  oc  the  [P04'"]  of  the  medium. 
With  high  levels  of  P  supply,  growth  was  rapid  at 
first  but  subsequently  declined  and  plants  showed 
signs  of  injury.  Growth  (dry  wt.)  and  P  contents  of 
maize  were  closely  related.  Sugar  and  starch 
contents  were  inversely  related.  High  correlation 
is  demonstrated  between  the  P-absorbing  capacity 
of  plants  and  the  pa  of  the  nutrient.  Heavy  applic¬ 
ations  of  N  cause  excessive  transpiration  and  early 
death.  Growth  response  following  temporary  de¬ 
ficiency  was  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  P  and 
K  than  in  that  of  Ca  or  N.  Plants  well  supplied  with 
P  contained  much  starch,  well-developed  xylem,  and 
light-to-medium  coll  walls.  These  conditions  were 
reversed  with  low  [P04"'].  In  crossing  P-deficient 
with  P-responsive  strains  the  gene  for  P  deficiency 
behaved  as  a  recessive  on  the  F ,  generation. 

A.  G.  P. 

Availability  of  adsorbed  phosphoric  acid  to 

plants.  V.  I.  Scjhtatnov  and  S.  V.  Odintzova 
(Chim.  Sotz.  Zemled.,  1935,  No.  5,  37 — 45). — 
Fe(0H)3  gels  were  treated  with  H3P04  or  NaH2P04 
and  after  removal  of  all  dissolved  P04'"  the  gels  were 
used  in  plant  cultures.  Plant  yields  were  greatest 
with  gels  of  highest  absorptive  capacity. 

,  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Anion  respiration.  H.  Ltjndegardh  (Bioehem. 
Z.,  1937,  290,  104 — 124). — The  earlier  work  on  the 
respiration  of  roots  (wheat  seedlings)  is  continued 
with  roots  of  different  ages  and  glucose  contents 
(cf.  A.,  1935,  794),  and  it  is  confirmed  that  a  special 
respiratory  process  is  concerned  in  the  absorption 


of  anions  by  the  roots  which  is  independent  physio¬ 
logically  and  chemically  of  the  basal  respiration  of 
the  roots.  The  amount  of  anions  absorbed  divided 
by  the  COz  eliminated  is  const,  for  a  particular  ion 

but  varies  with  the  ion,  being  2  for  N03'  and  3  for  Cl'. 
The  effect  of  cations  is  only  appreciable  with  more 
intense  absorption  in  progress.  With  nitrates,  the 
cation  effect  increases  in  the  series  Na,  K,  Mg,  Ca, 
NH4,  Sr,  Ba,  H.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  boron  deficiency  on  structure  of 
Zea  mais.  E.  T.  Eltixge  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936, 11, 
765 — 778). — The  effect  of  B  deficiency  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  is  examined.  Deficient  plants  had 
higher  dry -matter  contents.  A.  G.  P. 

Boron  content  of  apples  at  different  stages  of 
development.  J.  C.  Johnson  and  W.  A.  DeLong 
(Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  219 — ’220). — In  healthy 
fruit  the  total  B  content  increases  progressively 
through  the  season,  very  rapidly  during  the  period 
of  active  cell  division  and  rapid  growth.  The  B 
content  (on  dry  wt.  basis)  decreases  rapidly  during 
June — July  (Nova  Scotia)  and  subsequently  remains 
practically  const.  The  B  content  of  parings  differed 
but  little  from  that  of  the  flesh.  A.  G.  P. 

Cryptotrophic  malnutrition  of  sorghum  in 
solution  culture.  K.  A.  Grossenbaoher  and  B.  E. 
Livingston  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  588—591).— 
Mn,  B,  Zn,  and  Cu  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
sorghum.  Effects  of  deficiencies  of  these  elements 
are  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  between  chemical  nature  of  substrate 
and  degree  of  chlorosis  in  maize. — See  B.,  1937, 
479. 

Effect  of  plant  nutrients,  soil  reaction,  and  light 
on  gardenias. — See  B.,  1937,  480. 

Nitrogen  metabolism  of  plants.  M.  Lemoione 
(Chim.  et  Ind.,  1937,  37,  636 — 645). — Current  theories 
are  reviewed.  A.  G.  P. 

Methods  for  studying  nitrogen  metabolism  in 
plants.  F.  S.  Orcutt  and  P.  W.  Wilson  (Plant 
Physiol.,  1936,  11,  713 — 729). — Sap  is  pressed  from 
macerated  material  and  is  heated  at  70°  to  ppt. 
protein.  Amide-N  in  the  clarified  sap  may  be  hydro¬ 
lysed  by  20%  aq.  NaHS03  without  humin  formation. 
Hydrolysis  of  N  compounds  intermediate  between 
proteins  and  NH2-acids  is  effected  (also  without 
humin  production)  by  an  enzyme  solution  containing 
proteinase,  earboxy-  and  amino -polypeptidase,  and 
dipeptidase.  The  hydrolysis  process  eliminates  error 
in  phosphotungstic  acid  pptn.  and  in  “  other  N  ’’ 
determinations  due  to  the  presence  of  peptides. 
The  latter  are  more  accurately  determined  from 
a-NH2-acid  vals.  observed  before  and  after  hydrolysis. 
A  method  of  N  fractionation  is  shown  and  vals.  for 
top  and  root  saps  of  soya  bean  are  recorded. 

A.  G.  P. 

Nitrogen  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  citrus 
cuttings  in  solution  cultures .  A.  R.  C.  Haas 
(Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  163 — 172). — Depletion 
of  the  N  supply  to  rooted  cuttings  of  Lisbon  lemon 
was  followed  by  collapse  of  the  root  system  and  loss 
of  leaves.  N-defieient  leaves  differ  from  those 
affected  by  chlorosis  due  to  pa  changes.  Tops  of 
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cuttings  grown  with  NH4‘  as  sole  source  of  N  in¬ 
creased  insize  with  the  [NR,‘  Jgiven  but  had  theappear- 
ance  of  N-deficient  leaves.  Rapidly  growing  cuttings 
may  not  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  N  from  frequently 
renewed  nutrients  of  very  low  N  eoncn.  In 
media  containing  785  p.p.in.  of  N03',  >5  p.p.m. 
of  NO,'  was  injurious.  A.  G.  P. 

Nutritional  studies  of  loblolly  pine.  R.  M. 
Addoms  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  199 — 205). — 
In  sand  cultures  the  pine  utilised  N03'  more  effect¬ 
ively  in  acid  and  NH4‘  more  effectively  in  nearly 
neutral  media.  A.  G.  P. 

Nitrite  and  formaldehyde  formation  in  certain 
algse.  A.  L.  Sommer  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11, 
853—801), — Light  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  N03'  to  N02'  in  algal  cells.  PO.,'" 
accelerates  the  reduction  process  and  also  the  form¬ 
ation  of  CH,0.  Combination  of  NO./  and  CH20 
is  probably  an  early  stage  in  protein  synthesis, 
which  may  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  con¬ 
densation  of  CH20  to  form  sugars.  A.  G.  P. 

(A)  Availability  of  proteins  and  inorganic  salts 
of  the  green  leaf,  (u)  Availability  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fats  of  the  green  leaf  :  crude  fibre. 
M.  K,  Horwitt,  G.  R.  Cowgirl,  and  L.  B.  Mendel 
(J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  237—254,  255— 273).— (a) 
Among  in  intro  digestion  methods  none  was  suitable 
for  evaluating  the  utilisable  N  of  green  leaves.  In 
determining  available  X  better  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  removal  of  fat-sol.  N  (EtOH-Et20), 
X03',  NH3,  and  amide-N  (reduction  and  distillation 
with  MgO)  prior  to  Kjeldahl  determination  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  NH2-acid.  Digestion  of  entire  leaves 
of  spinach  by  successive  treatment  with  pepsin, 
trypsin,  and  erepsin  gave  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  with  pure  proteins.  In  vitro  tests  indicate 
that  onlv  a  part  of  the  Ca  and  Fe  of  spinach  is  utilis¬ 
able.  All  Cl'  and  P04'"  is  H20-sol. 

(r)  Taka-diastase  contains  a  maltase  capable 
of  converting  maltose  (I)  into  glucose,  provided  the 
concn.  of  (I)  in  the  substrate  is  >0-25  g.  per  100  c.c. 
Enzymic  methods  for  determining  crude  fibre  yield 
vals.  for  spinach  which  are  >  thrice  those  obtained 
by  A.O.A.C.  methods.  The  proportion  of  true  fats 
in  foodstuffs  is  determined  by  hydrolysis  of  the 
Et0H-Et20  extract  and  subsequent  fractionation 
with  light  petroleum  to  eliminate  chlorophyll  etc. 

*  A.  G.  P. 

Sequence  and  climatic  distribution  of  some 
plant  acids.  J.  B.  McNair  (Amcr.  J.  Bot.,  1936, 
23,  629 — 634). — The  distribution  of  oxalic,  succinic 
(I),  malic,  tartaric  (II),  and  citric  (III)  acids  in 
plants  from  different  climatic  zones  is  examined. 
The  production  in  plants  of  other  acids  from  (I)  bv 
successive  oxidation  processes  is  indicated.  Tropical 
plants  tend  to  produce  (II)  and  temperate  plants  to 
produce  (III).  A.  G.  P. 

Distribution  and  formation  of  acid  amides  in 
higher  plants.  G.  Schwab  (Planta,  1936,  25, 
579 — 606). — Methods  for  determining  asparagine  (I) 
and  glutamic  acid  (II)  in  plants  are  described.  Both 
occurred  simultaneously  in  all  plants  examined  but 
their  relative  proportions  varied  considerably  in 


different  species.  Three  classes  of  plants  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  viz.,  those  characterised  by  high  (I), 
by  high  (II),  or  by  similar  (I)  and  (II)  contents. 
Under  certain  physiological  conditions  plants  in  which 
one  amide  is  dominant  may  produce  very  considerable 
amounts  of  the  other.  The  formation  of  the  typical 
plant  amide  cc  the  accumulation  of  NH3.  The 
proportion  of  the  “  opposite  ”  amide  is  cc  the  rate 
of  amide  decomp.,  the  typical  amide  being  the  more 
rapidly  formed  and  the  more  readily  decomposed. 
Both  amides  act  as  NH3  detoxicants.  The  nature 
of  the  amide  formed  depends  on  constitutional  factors 
and  is  probably  related  to  the  activity  of  sp.  amidases. 
The  extent  of  amide  formation  is  controlled  by  the 
NH3/sugar  ratio  in  the  plant.  A.  G.  P. 

Storage  of  sugar  in  the  roots  of  beet.  Signi¬ 
ficance  of  invertase.  A.  I.  Oparin  (Biochimia,  1937, 
2,  135 — 145). — In  sugar  beet  and  fodder  beet  from 
various  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  the  sugar  content  is 
inversely  oc  the  invertase  (I)  content  and  the  ratio 
sucrose  :  hexoses  decreases  as  the  (I)  content  increases. 
Beet  from  dry  areas  has  a  lower  (I)  content  than  beet 
from  well-watered  areas.  In  beet  (I)  has  synthetic 
as  .well  as  hydrolytic  action.  W.  McC. 

Dynamics  of  formation  of  cell  wall  consti¬ 
tuents  of  rye  straw  (S.  cereale).  A.  M.  Paleev 
( Biochimia,  1937,  2,  3 — 18). — The  content  of  H20- 
sol.  carbohydrates  (I)  falls,  and  those  of  xylan  (II) 
and  cellulose  (III)  rise,  until  blossoming.  Seed 
formation  is  associated  with  a  slight  rise  in  (I),  and  a 
fall  in  (II)  and  (III).  At  maturity  the  (II)  and  (III) 
contents  are  at  a  max.,  and  the  (I)  content  at  a  min. 
The  lignin  content  rises  continually  during  growth. 

R.  T. 

Synthesis  of  hyoscyamine  in  Atropa  bella¬ 
donna.  B.  T.  Cromwell  (Biochem.  -T.,  1937,  31, 
551 — 559). — The  effect  of  withdrawal  of  essential 
elements  and  of  presenting  N  in  different  forms  on  the 
synthesis,  in  particular  of  total  alkaloids  in  terms  of 
hyoscyamine  (I),  in  culture  plants  of  A.  belladonna 
is  determined.  (I)  formation  is  not  affected  by  with¬ 
drawal  of  K  and  still  continues  on  withdrawal  of  N. 
Administration  of  N  as  asparagine,  hexamine,  or 
(NH4)jjS04  increases  (I)  formation  but  N  as  Ca(N03)2, 
KN03,  or  urea  produces  no  change.  Plants  grown 
in  the  dark  and  fed  KNOs  +  glucose  show  increased 
(I)  formation.  Detached  leaves  with  their  petioles 
placed  in  the  dark  in  aq.  glucose  or  KN03  or  in  H20 
show  increased  (I)  formation  provided  carbohydrate 
reserve  is  present.  Starvation  experiments  on  leaves 
attached  to  the  plant  show  an  increase  in  (I). 

P.  W.  C. 

Inheritance  of  carotene  in  carrots.  S.  L. 
Emsweller,  P.  C.  Burrell,  and  H.  A.  Boethwick 
(Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.,  1935,  33,  508 — 511). — 
Carotene  (I)  contents  were  higher  in  phloem  than 
in  xylem,  and  greater  in  the  top  than  in  the  bottom 
of  roots.  Colour  and  (I)  contents  were  closely  related. 
Inbreeding  of  carrots  increases  the  uniformity  in  (I) 
content.  A.  G.  P. 

Persistence  of  chlorophyll  [in  leaves]  following 
bacterial  action.  G.  Nicolas  and  B.  Aggerv 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  611 — 613). — Localised 
semi-transparent  areas  of  leaves  are  associated 
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with  the  presence  of  certain  bacteria  on  the  surface 
of  the  chloroplasts.  The  no.  of  chloroplasts  in 
affected  tissue  is  small.  During  yellowing  of  leaves 
with  age  the  infected  tissue  remains  unchanged, 
the  transformation  of  chloroplasts  into  yellow  chromo- 
plasts  being  retarded  by  the  bacteria.  The  apparent 
“  fixation  "  of  the  chlorophyll  is  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Physiology  of  symbiosis  in  Leguminosm.  K. 
Mothes  and  J.  Pietz  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  201 — 
202). — With  young  nodules  of  Viciafaha,  the  bacterial 
tissue  is  red  in  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  very 
labile  oxidation  product  (I)  of  dihydroxyphenyl- 
alanine,  which  can  be  stabilised  only  at  an  oxidation 
potential  of  ra  >15.  Active  nodule  tissues  in  N2 
develop  an  rn  >7.  Bacterial  cultures  normally  use 
02.  Cultures  growing  in  N2  develop  rn  4,  which  on 
aeration  rises  to  22 — 24,  the  culture  developing 
well  with  r, i  15 — 24.  This  r„,  which  is  decisive  for 
bacterial  growth,  is  attained  without  02  in  presence  of 
(I).  P.  W.  C. 

Role  of  ascorbic  acid  in  reduction  of  nitrates  in 
plant  tissues.  D.  M.  Miciilin  (Biochimia,  1936,  1, 
617 — 627). — Potato  tubers  contain  0-015— 0-020% 
of  ascorbic  acid  (I).  Part  of  (I)  added  to  potato  juice 
undergoes  reversible  oxidation.  In  presence  of  (I) 
N02'  added  to  the  juice  undergoes  rapid  reduction, 
chiefly  to  unidentified  products,  not  including  NH3, 
and  partly  to  NO.  The  process  of  reduction  of 
HN02  to  NHo  by  Ghlorella  is  not  affected  by  (I). 

R.  T. 

Biological  r61e  of  vitamin-C  in  plants.  II. 
K.  I.  Steatschitski  and  B.  A.  Rubin  (Biochimia, 
1936,  1,  642 — 653). — Cabbage  and  salad  leaves,  and 
tomato  and  cucumber  fruit,  and  their  juices,  cause 
reversible  oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  (I).  The  oxid¬ 
ation  becomes  irreversible  after  the  lapse  of  a  period, 
the  length  of  which  varies  inversely  with  the  pn- 
Dehydroascorbic  acid  injected  into  living  cabbage 
leaves  undergoes  reduction,  and  greatly  increases 
the  respiratory  rate  of  the  leaves.  R.  T. 

Enzymic  activity  of  living  plant  cells  in  relation 
to  “  vernalisation  ”  of  seeds.  I.  Effect  of 
vernalisation  on  the  direction  of  invertase  action. 
N.  M.  Sis ak jan  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  263 — 273). — 
In  winter  wheat  and  cotton  vernalisation  of  the  seeds 
greatly  increases  the  hydrolytic  and  correspondingly 
decreases  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  invertase  (I). 
In  cotton,  onions,  and  cabbage  the  ratio  is  highest 
in  the  slow-ripening  varieties.  Vernalisation  causes 
decrease  in  the  sucrose  and  increase  in  the  hexose 
contents.  Vernalisation  affects  (I)  by  altering  the 
structural  state  of  the  cell  colloids.  W.  McC. 

Enzymic  reduction  of  nitrate  in  green  vegetable 
cells.  D.  M.  Michlin  and  P.  A.  Kolesnikov 
(Biochimia,  1937,  2,  402 — 412).— The  enzyme  of 
vegetable  cells  which  reduces  N03'  is  a  sp.  aldehydrase. 
Addition  of  aldehydes  (MeCHO,  glyceraldehyde) 
affects  the  rate  of  reduction  only  after  the  reducing 
substances  of  the  cells  have  been  consumed.  Re¬ 
duction  of  N03'  then  occurs  only  in  presence  of 
aldehydes.  AeC02Na  reduces  N03'  because  it  is 
deearboxylated  by  the  carboxylase  of  the  cells  with 
production  of  MeCHO.  W.  McC. 

Q  (a.,  m.) 


Biological  role  of  enzymes  in  plants.  I. 
Action  of  invertase  as  a  factor  in  sugar  storage. 
B.  A.  Rubin  and  O.  T.  Littikova  (Biochimia,  1937, 
2,  423 — 436). — In  leaves  and  roots  of  various  species 
of  beet  the  sugar  (I)  content  increases  with  increasing 
invertase  (II)  content  but  in  the  autolysed,  pulped 
roots  the  (H)  content  is  inversely  cc  the  (I)  content. 
The  hydrolytic  action  of  (II)  (and  in  some  species  the 
synthetic  action  also)  in  the  leaves  increases  with 
duration  of  growth.  In  roots  the  synthetic  action 
predominates.  In  leaves  the  synthetic  action  increases 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Where  the  total  sugar 
content  of  beet  is  high  the  abs.  content  and  %  of 
hexoses  are  low.  W.  McC. 

Quantitative  catalase  index  in  barley.  S,  S. 
Elizakova  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  442 — 453).— Tho 
index  is  a  genotypic  character  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  latitude  of  the  place  of  reproduction  but  is  high 
in  northern  types,  intermediate  in  mountain  types, 
and  low  in  southern  types.  The  index  decreases  in 
summer  and  increases  in  autumn  and  winter. 

W.  McC. 

Change  in  activity  of  enzymes,  soluble  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  intensity  of  respiration  of  rice 
seeds  germinating  under  water.  P.  S.  Erygin 
(Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11,  821— 832).— Compared 
with  germination  on  moist  filter-paper,  germination 
under  H20  involves  greater  losses  of  dry  matter, 
suppression  of  enzyme  activity  (notably  of  invertase, 
catalase),  decreased  respiratory  rates,  and  modific¬ 
ations  of  relative  respiration  rates  among  different 
strains.  Sol.  carbohydrates  (mainly  monosaccharides 
and  sucrose)  occur  in  larger  amounts  in  seeds  of 
lowland  than  in  those  of  upland  varieties.  Small 
amounts  of  maltose  occur  in  seeds  germinated  under 
HjO.  A.  G.  P. 

Membrane  effect  of  the  absorbing  tissues  and 
the  intake  of  dyes  by  living  (plant)  cells.  A  T 
Czaja  (Planta,  1936,  26,  90— 119).— Cell  walls  of 
lower  and  higher  plants  show  an  alkaline  membrane 
effect  towards  basic  dyes.  In  Spirogym  cells  the 
cation  of  basic  dyes  is  first  absorbed  by  the  cell  wall 
and  thence  as  a  dye  salt  passes  into  the  cytoplasm. 
With  dil.  solutions  of  basic  dyes  nearly  the”  whole  of 
the  anion  remains  in  the  external  solution.  Addition 
of  appropriate  salts  to  the  basic  dye  solution  retards 
the  adsorption  of  the  cation  and  its  passage  into  the 
cell.  A.  G.  P. 

Adsorption-absorption  and  translocation  of 
derris  constituents  in  bean  plants.  R.  A.  Fulton 
and  H.  C.  Mason  (Science,  1937,  85,  264). — Derris 
constituents  are  adsorbed-absorbed  and  translocated 
to  new  growth  of  bean  plants  treated  with  a  suspension 
of  derris  powder  in  H20.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  ethylene  chlorohydrin  and  thiourea 
on  Elodea  and  Nitellu.  B.  Marcy  (Plant  Physiol 
1937,  12,  207 — 212). — GTKCl-CH^OH  (<1%)  and 
CS(NH2)2  (<5%)  increased" the  rate  of  protoplasmic 
streaming  in  Elodea  and  Nitella  after  24 — 48  hr. 
Larger  concns.  were  toxic  in  both  cases.  The  max. 
increase  in  streaming  averaged  70—100%. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  colchicine  and  of  Vincum  album 
preparations  on  germination  of  seeds  and  growth 
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of  seedlings.  L.  Havas  (Nature,  1937,  139,  371 — 
372). — When  applied  to  wheat  seedlings  colchicine 
(I)  at  first  stimulates  the  rate  of  development  of  roots 
and  root  hair  and  then  depresses  and  finally  arrests 
root  growth.  A  dialysate  of  Viscum,  containing  no 
alkaloid,  added  to  (I)  had  a  growth-inhibiting  action 
>  either  dialysed  Viscum  or  (I)  applied  separately. 
Simultaneous  administration  of  (I)  and  the  pressed 
sap  of  Viscum  (containing  viscalbin)  had  no  such  effect, 
but  increased  the  total  wt.  of  the  shoots  compared 
with  that  of  seedlings,  treated  with  Viscum  sap  or  (I) 
alone.  L.  S.  T. 

Physiology  of  pollen  germination  in  Corylus 
avellana  :  pollen  and  stigma  suction  force  ; 
swelling  phenomena  of  the  pollen  colloids. 

H.  Schoch-Bodmer  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  337 — • 

371). — The  colloids  of  pollen  grains  can  take  up  H20 
when  kept  over  aq.  sucrose  >1-6 — 1-81/,  i.e.,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  70—90  atm.  osmotic  pressure,  but  the 
optimum  for  germination  is  0-4 M,  which  corresponds 
with  the  suction  force  of  the  stigma  (8 — 13  atm.). 
The  amount  of  swelling  of  pollen  grains  on  the  stigma 
is  about  the  same  as  when  placed  over  0'44f-sucrose. 
Over  0-1 — 0-2Af-sucrose  H20  uptake  and  swelling 
are  too  rapid  and  germination  is  abnormal.  When 
immersed  in  dil.  solutions  or  H20  the  pollen  grains  soon 
die  due  to  02  shortage,  the  sol.  matter  of  the  cell  sap 
is  discharged  through  the  wall,  and  the  protoplast 
coagulates.  M.  A.  B. 

Retarded  germination  in  seed  of  Hypericum 
perforatum  caused  by  calcium.  H.  A.  Borth- 
wick  (Bot.  Gaz.,  1936, 98,  270 — 282). — Small  amounts 
of  Ca,  e.g.,  that  in  tap-HjO,  retarded  germination. 
The  effect  is  not  related  to  the  pn  of  the  H,0. 

A.  G.  P. 

Formation  of  purine-nitrogen  during  germin¬ 
ation.  P.  de  Graeve  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
798 — 800). — Purine-N,  mainly  as  allantoic  acid, 
increases  in  seeds  of  Trifolium  sativum  during  ger¬ 
mination,  reaching  a  max.  after  20  days  and  then 
decreasing.  With  N-poor  seeds  (wheat,  maize) 
the  accumulation  of  pnrine-N  is  mainly  as  allantoin, 
indicating  a  very  low  allantoinase  activity. 

F.O.H. 

Determining  germination  of  seeds  by  detecting 
embryo  respiration  with  dinitrobenzene.  A.  A. 
GoREVTrsoH  (Chim.  Sotz.  Zemled.,  1935,  No.  4,  96 — 
105). — Respiratory  activity  in  living  cells  leads  to 
reduction  of  C8H4(N02)2 ;  the  reduction  products  are 
distributed  in  active  tissue  and  give  a  characteristic 
colour  reaction  with  aq.  NIL,.  Cn.  Abs.  {p) 

Determination  of  germinative  ability  by  the 
dinitrobenzene  method  without  direct  germin¬ 
ation  tests.  I,  II.  A.  Gurevitsch  (Ber.  deut. 
bot.  Ges.,  1935,  53,  303—318 ;  1937  ,  55,  54—58).— 

I.  Seeds  arc  treated  with  CfiH4(N02)2  (I)  in  aq.  sus¬ 
pension  for  5  hr.  at  room  temp,  or  for  1  hr.  at  40 — 45°. 
(I)  is  reduced  to  N02'C6H4'NH-0H  by  respiratory 
activity  of  viable  seeds.  Treatment  with  aq.  NH3 

reduces  a  purple  colour  in  areas  in  which  reduction 
as  occurred. 

II.  The  test  is  given  by  o-  and  p-  but  not  by  m- 
(I).  Commercial  m-( I)  contains  small  amounts  of  the 
o-  and  p-isomerides  and  gives  good  results.  Con¬ 


versely  small  amounts  of  the  isomerides  in  m-(l)  may 
be  detected  by  tests  with  seeds. .  A.  G.  P. 

Spectrographic  method  for  determining  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  exchange  between  an  organism  and 
its  surroundings.  E.  D.  McAlister  (Plant 
Physiol.,  1937,  12,  213 — 215). — Apparatus  is  de¬ 
scribed  (cf.  A.,  1936,  812).  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  atmospheric  humidity  on  rate  of 
carbon  fixation  by  plants,  J.  W.  Mitchell  (Bot. 
Gaz.,  1936,  98,  87 — 104). — Assimilation  of  C  by  a  no. 
of  plants  was  unaffected  by  the  R.H.  of  the  atm.  but 
was  retarded  at  30°  in  Pelargonium.  Intake  of  C02 
continued  even  after  leaf  stomata  were  closed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  con¬ 
centrations  on  respiration  of  tomato  fruits .  E.G. 
Gustafson  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  441 — 445). — 
By  stepwise  decrease  in  [02]  and  increase  in  [C02] 
a  crit.  ratio  is  reached  at  which  respiratory  activity 
of  tomatoes  diminishes.  This  stage  is  associated 
with  the  stage  of  development  of  the  fruits.  Short 
exposure  to  low  [02]-high  [C02]  conditions  does 
not  affect  growth  of  fruit  but  retards  ripening. 
02  consumption  decreases  at  a  higher  02  tension 
than  does  C02  production.  02  consumption,  norm¬ 
ally  >,  becomes  <,  C02  production  at  certain  02  :  C02 
ratios.  Anaerobic  respiration  is  induced  under  these 
conditions.  A.  G.  P. 

Respiration  of  green  and  chlorophyll-deficient 
types  in  maize.  M.  G.  Groner  (Amer.  J.  Bot., 
1936,  23,  381 — 385). — Respiratory  rates  of  green 
and  albino  maize  seedlings  were  the  same.  Exposure 
to  long  periods  of  light  or  darkness  did  not  affect  the 
rate  in  albinos  except  in  the  case  of  sudden  exposure 
to  light  after  prolonged  darkness  when  C02  production 
increased.  Re-introduction  of  air  after  anaerobiosis 
had  a  similar  effect.  When  supplied  in  nutrient  media 
to  seedlings  from  which  the  endosperm  had  been 
removed,  maltose,  glucose,  and  sucrose  increased 
respiratory  rates  to  extents  which  decreased  in  the 
order  named.  A.  G.  P. 

Chlorophyll  fluorescence  and  assimilation  of 
carbonic  acid.  VI.  Photographic  registration 
and  evaluation  of  time-intensity  of  fluorescence 
curves  of  green  leaves.  H.  Kautsky  and  A.  Marx 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  248—260;  cf.  A„  1936, 
767). — A  description  is  given  of  an  electrical  apparatus 
with  which  the  relation  between  the  intensity  of 
fluorescence  and  the  time  of  irradiation  of  green  leaves 
with  ultra-violet  light  and  the  offcct  of  temp,  on 
this  relation  are  recorded  and  measured  by  means  of 
an  automatically  produced  photographic  curve. 

W.  McC. 

Does  the  combined  action  of  all  the  spectral 
colours  in  white  light  increase  the  photosynthetic 
activity  of  the  individual  colours?  C.  Montfort 
(Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  1937, 55, 142—156). — The  effects 
of  white  light  on  the  assimilation  rates  of  carotene- 
rich  chloroplasts  are  >  the  added  effects  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  colours.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  deuterium  oxide  on  photochemical 
and  dark  reactions  of  photosynthesis.  R.  Pratt, 
F.  N.  Craig,  and  S.  F.  Tre.lease  (Science,  1937, 
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85,  271—273;  ef.  A.,  1935,  1177).— With  Ohlorella, 
the  principal  effect  of  D„0  on  photosynthesis  is  to  retard 
the  dark  reaction.  D20  has  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
photochemical  stage.  H20  as  well  as  D20  enters 
into  the  dark  rather  than  into  the  photochemical  stage 
of  photosynthesis.  L.  S.  T. 

Theory  of  photosynthesis. — See  A.,  I,  319. 

Effect  of  natural  growth-substance  and  of  p- 
indolylacetic  acid  on  plant  metabolism.  G. 
Friedrich  (Planta,  1936,  25,  607 — 647). — In  older 
Helianthus  shoots  and  in  young  wilted  seedlings 
geotropic  response  is  associated  with  differences 
in  reducing  sugar  content  (high  on  underside).  These 
differences  result  from  starch  hydrolysis  or  sugar 
translocation.  The  response  in  young  turgescent 
seedlings  does  not  involve  differences  in  sugar  concn., 

ossibly  because  sugar  is  used  in  membrane  formation. 

ugar  differences  are  related  to  differential  distribu¬ 
tion  of  growth-substance.  Mechanical  bending  of 
stems  induces  changes  in  carbohydrate  content  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  stem.  At  0°  geotropic  response  in 
older  plants  does  not  set  up  a  sugar  gradient.  Growth- 
substance  affects  the  tension  of  cell  walls  and  only 
indirectly  affects  carbohydrate  changes.  Asym¬ 
metric  application  of  P-indolylacetic  acid  (I)  to  old 
Helianthus  stems  causes  changes  in  sugar  concn., 
only  after  bending  is  apparent.  Similar  treatment 
of  seedlings  does  not  affect  sugar  distribution.  Curv¬ 
ature  produced  in  stems  by  (I)  is  operated  by  a  mech¬ 
anism  different  from  that  of  geotropic  response. 

A.  G.  P. 

Dependence  of  the  growth  of  Avena  coleoptiles 
and  their  so-called  growth-substance  production 
on  the  auxin  content  of  the  endosperm.  R.  Pohl 
(Planta,  1936,  25,  720—750). — The  increased  growth 
of  the  coleoptile  following  treatment  with  p-indolyl¬ 
acetic  acid  is  duo  solely  to  cell  extension ;  no  division 
occurs.  The  endosperm  growth-substance  (I)  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  coleoptile;  the  difference 
between  blastanin  and  the  coleoptile  substance  is 
one  of  concn.  only.  Geotropic  response  is  decreased 
by  cutting  through  the  seed  coat  and  aleurone  grains, 
and  further  soaking  in  H20  diminishes  the  size  of  the 
seedling.  The  effect  is  intensified  by  extracting  the 
cut  seed  with  a  sugar  solution.  Removal  of  (I)  from 
cut  seed  by  means  of  an  electric  current  leads  to 
development  of  a  very  small  seedling  which,  however, 
contains  tho  normal  no.  of  cells  in  the  coleoptile. 
Coleoptiles  from  uncut  seed  are  not  affected  by  this 
treatment.  (I)  from,  urino  increases  the  length  of  the 
coleoptile  from  extracted  seed.  Application  of  pure 
auxin  has  the  greatest  effect.  Hetero-auxin  and 
phenylacctic  acid  have  no  action.  A.  G.  P. 

Specificity  of  action  of  auxins  for  the  Avena 
and  pea  tests.  E.  M.  Shackell  (Austral.  J.  Exp. 
Biol.,  1937,  15,  33— 42).— Using  substances  related 
to  the  auxins,  plant  enzymes,  physiologically  active 
substances  of  animal  origin,  and  chemicals  with 
particular  physiological  activity,  negative  results 
were  obtained  in  most  cases  in  the  Avena  and  pea 
tests.  The  latter  are  not  sp.  for  auxins  (cf.  Went, 
A.,  1935,  131) ;  positive  reactions  were  obtained  with 
thionaphthen-3-acetic  and  cis-cinnamic  acids.  Plants 
probably  respond  to  a  restricted  and  definite  at. 


structure  for  promotion  of  growth.  The  3-CEl,'C02H 
in  the  indole  ring  is  essential  for  activity,  but  replace¬ 
ment  of  indole-N  by  C,  0,  or  S  does  not  inactivate 

the  mol.  J.  K  A. 

Reciprocal  differences  in  Epilobium  varieties. 
IV.  Internodal  growth  and  cell  extension  in 
E.  hirsutum  as  influenced  by  synthetic  p-indolyl¬ 
acetic  acid.  G.  Schlenker  and  G.  Mittmann 
(Jahrb.  wiss.  Bot,,  1936,  83,  315— 323).— Stimulation 
of  internodal  growth  and  cell  elongation  by  hetero¬ 
auxin  is  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  [hetero-Jauxin  on  Ohlorella  vulgaris. 

H.  C.  Yin  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  174—176). 
— p-Indolylacetic  acid  (I)  increased  the  size  of 
Ohlorella  cells.  High  concns.  of  (I)  were  injurious. 
When  added  to  the  culture  medium  (I)  disappeared 
fairly  rapidly  (50%  in  2  weeks,  80—90%  in  3  weeks). 
Ohlorella  has  little  or  no  ability  to  synthesise  auxin. 

A.  G.  P. 

Histological  reactions  of  bean  plants  to  indolyl- 
acetic  acid.  E.  J.  Kraus,  N.  A.  Brown,  and  K.  C. 
Hamner  (Bot.  Gaz.,  1936,  98,  370— 420).— Indolyl- 
acetic  acid  causes  proliferation  in  cells  of  the  various 
structural  elements  of  decapitated  bean  seedlings, 
the  changes  resembling  those  associated  with  crown- 
gall  produced  by  B.  tumefaeiens.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  3-indolylacetic  acid  on  cell  walls  of 
stem  and  root.  W.  J.  Robbins  and  J.  R.  Jackson 
(Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1937,  24,  83— 88).— Stem  wall 
materials  (cotton  thread,  hemp  cord)  stretch  more 
under  tension  after  treatment  with  0-2%  indolyl- 
acetic  acid  in  lanoline  (I).  The  bending  of  wall 
material  (paper  strip,  dried  strips  of  potato  tuber, 
elm  twigs)  is  increased  and  that  of  roots  (maize, 
willow,  etc.)  lessened  by  similar  treatment  in  compari¬ 
son  with  that  resulting  from  application  of  (I)  alone. 

A.  G.  P. 

Transport  of  growth-substance  in  plants. 

I,  II.  F.  Laibach  and  0.  Fschnioh  (Planta,  1936, 
25,  648 — 659  ;  26,  81 — 89). — I.  Hetero-auxin  applied 
epidermally  to  leaves  is  translocated  apically  if  the 
flow  to  the  midrib  is  prevented. 

II.  Rates  of  translocation  of  growth-substance 
vary  considerably  in  different  plant  species. 

A.  G.  P. 

Transport  of  root-forming  hormone  in  woody 
cuttings.  W.  C.  Cooper  (Plant  Physiol.,  1936,  11, 
779—793). — Hetero-auxin  (I)  or  a  substance  activated 
by  (I)  is  transported  in  the  phloem  and  in  a  line 
parallel  to  phloem  elements.  When  the  basal  ends  of 
lemon  or  rose  cuttings  are  placed  in  aq.  (I)  there  is 
some  upward  movement  of  the  solution  depending 
on  the  rate  of  transpiration.  Application  of  cone; 
aq.  (I)  to  the  base  of  cuttings  causes  a  rapid  down¬ 
ward  movement  of  a  substance  (rhizocalin)  which  is 
present  in  leaves  and  stems  and  which  is  necessary  for 
root  formation.  A.  G.  P. 

Auxins  and  the  growth  of  roots .  K.  V.  Tehmann 
(Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  561 — 569). — The  action  of 
P-indolylacetic  acid  (I)  on  the  elongation  of  the  main 
root  of  Avena  and  of  Pimm  is  the  same  whether 
the  root-tip  is  present  or  not,  but  is  greater  when 
(I)  is  applied  externally  than  when  the  cut  stump  is 
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treated.  Czaja’s  theory  of  the  inhibitory  action  of  (I) 
necessitates  the  occurrence  of  two  streams  of  (I) 
in  the  root  and  is  considered  improbable.  (I)  entering 
roots  from  seeds  also  inhibits  root  elongation  and 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  germination  hormone.  (I) 
controls  lateral  branching  in  Pisurn  roots,  and  in¬ 
hibits  the  elongation  of  isolated  root  tips.  Differences 
in  response  of  various  plant  species  to  (I)  are  attribut¬ 
able  to  differences  in  their  normal  (I)  contents. 

A.  G.  P. 

Growth-substance  and  growth  of  aerial  roots 
of  Vitis  gongyloides .  C.  H.  Andreas  (Proc.  K. 
Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1937  ,  40,  174 — 180). — 
Effects  of  environmental  conditions  on  the  growth  of 
the  roots  are  examined.  Asymmetric  application  of 
growth-substance  (lanoline  paste  preps.)  restricts 
growth  and  causes  a  positive  curvature.  Extraction 
of  the  roots  with  acidified  (HC1)  CHC13  removes  a 
substance  which  causes  negative  curvature  in  Avena 
tests.  A.  G.  P. 

Growth-substance  and  seedling  roots.  E.  R. 
Faber  (Jahrb,  wiss.  Bot,,  1936,  83,  439 — 469). — 
Growth-substance  (I)  applied  in  paste  form  sym¬ 
metrically  to  root-tips  of  beans  and  lupins  restricts 
elongation  but  not  the  thickening  of  the  roots. 
Asymmetrical  application  causes  positive  curvature, 
max.  effects  being  attained  with  intermediate  concns. 
of  (I)  in  the  paste.  Cone,  pastes  cause  a  negative 
curvature  in  decapitated  roots,  the  effect  being 
influenced  by  the  length  of  root  tip  removed  and  by 
the  length  of  the  cotyledons.  Entire  roots  of  Avena 
sativa  and  Agrostemma  githago  show  negative  curva¬ 
ture  and  strong  growth  inhibition  with  cone,  pastes 
and  positive  curvature  and  weak  inhibition  of  growth 
with  less  cone,  pastes.  Removal  of  cotyledons  of 
lupin  and  bean  seedlings  restricts  the  curvature 
caused  by  asymmetric  application  of  (I).  In  maize, 
beans,  and  lupins  (I)  is  translocated  in  both  basal  and 
apical  directions.  (I)  is  present  in  root-tips  of  these 
plants,  to  a  smaller  extent  in  those  of  Avena,  but  not  in 
those  of  A.  githago  or  Lepidium  sativum.  A.  G.  P. 

Inhibition  of  [plant]  roots  by  growth  hormone. 
R.  H.  Lane  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  532—535).— 
P-Indoly  lace  tic  acid  (I)  is  a  sp.  inhibitor  of  Avena 
roots.  Coleoptiles  were  not  affected  by  application 
of  (I)  to  roots.  Indolylpropionic  acid  was  less 
effective  than  (I).  A.  G.  P. 

Upward  effects  of  auxin  in  coleoptiles  and 
stems.  R.  Snow  (New  Phytol.,  1936,  35,  292— 
304). — Evidence  is  given  indicating  transportation  of 
hetero-auxin  (I)  morphologically  upward  in  oat 
coleoptiles,  largely  but  not  entirely  by  way  of  the 
conducting  strands.  (I)  accelerates  growth  of 
coleoptiles,  in  whichever  direction  it  is  transported. 
Retardation  of  growth  of  very  young  internodes  of 
peas  by  (I)  drawn  up  in  the  transpiration  stream  is 
effected  by  a  process  differing  from  that  operating 
in  the  retardation  produced  by  external  application 
of  (I)  paste.  A.  G,  P. 

Intumescences  on  poplar  leaves.  HI.  Role 
of  plant  growth  hormones  in  their  production. 
C.  D.  La  Rue  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  520 — 524).— 
Intumescences  were  induced  on  leaves  of  Popuhis 


grandidentdta  by  application  of  pieces  of  leaves 
on  which  intumescences  already  existed,  or  by 
injection  of  Et20  extracts  of  such  leaves,  extracts 
of  Bhizopus  suinus,  or  p-indolylacetic  acid,  the  effect 
being  very  marked  when  treated  leaves  were  sub¬ 
merged.  Plant  hormones  cause  intumescences  on 
leaves  confined  in  unventilated  damp  chambers. 

A.  G.  P. 

Cell-dividing  and  -stretching  growth-sub¬ 
stance.  A.  Rippel  (Planta,  1936,  26,  164 — 166). — 
Distinction  is  drawn  between  the  cell-elongating 
action  of  the  auxin  group  and  the  cell-dividing 
effect  of  the  yeast  growth-substance.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  light  on  the  response  of  plants 
to  growth-substance.  F.  Laibach  (Jahrb.  wiss. 
Bot.,  1936,  83,  324 — 339). — Darkening  of  plant 
organs  stimulates  growth  of  other  organs  situated 
on  the  basal  side,  the  effect  being  regarded  as  a 
response  to  growth-substance.  This  is  conditioned 
by  a  substance  which  is  formed  in  darkened  organs, 
but  not  in  those  exposed  to  light.  A.  G.  P. 

Inactivation  of  plant  growth-substance  by 
light.  P.  R.  Burkholder  and  E.  S.  Johnston 
(Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  1937,  95,  No.  20,  14  pp.). — 
Growth-substance  (I)  in  oat  coleoptiles  or  absorbed 
in  agar  blocks  loses  activity  on  exposure  to  light  of 
high  intensity  from  a  Hg  arc  or  to  ultra-violet  light. 
With  lateral  illumination  the  eonen.  of  (I)  in  intact 
coleoptiles  was  higher  on  the  illuminated  side  and  in 
excised  tips  on  the  darkened  side.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-#!  a  growth  factor  for  higher  plants. 
J.  Bonner  (Science,  1937,  85,  183 — 184). — Vitamin- 
Bt  is  an  important  growth  factor  for  isolated  pea 
roots  in  vitro.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-#!  and  the  growth  of  excised  tomato 
roots.  W.  J.  Robbins  and  M.  A.  Bartley  (Science, 
1937  ,  85,  246—247). — White’s  demonstration  (A., 
1934,  1418)  of  potentially  unlimited  growth  for 
excised  root  tips  of  tomato  in  a  solution  containing 
mineral  salts,  sucrose,  and  yeast  is  confirmed.  The 
effective  materials  in  the  dried  yeast  are  sol.  in  80% 
EtOH,  and  are  not  destroyed  by  autoclaving  for 
12  hr.  at  120°  at  p„  9-0.  Yeast  ash  obtained  at  a 
low  red  heat  cannot  replace  the  yea-st.  Excised  tomato 
roots  grow  in  White’s  solution,  however,  when  the 
yeast  is  replaced  by  minute  amounts  of  Merck’s 
natural  crysfc.  vitamin-#!  or  synthetic  -Bv  The 
beneficial  effects  of  yeast  are  not  completely  accounted 
for  by  its  -B1  content.  Pantothenic  acid  cannot  be 
substituted  for  -Bv  Growth  factors  (probably  -B^ 
are  present  in  samples  of  purified  maltose  and  glucose. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  follicular  hormone  on  growth  of 
culture  plants.  K.  Scharrer  and  W.  Schropp 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  1—23;  cf.  A.,  1936,  256).— 
The  effect  of  increasing  amounts  (500 — 1500  mouse 
units)  of  the  cryst.  hormone  on  the  growth  of  various 
plants  is  investigated.  The  effect  was  negligible 
with  lupins  and  maize,  slight  with  lucerne  and  clover, 
but  with  soya  bean  considerably  increased  yields  of 
both  bean  and  straw  resulted.  The  abs.  amount  of 
crude  protein  was  decreased  with  lupins  and  maize, 
increased  with  soya  bean,  slightly  increased  with 
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clover,  and  was  unaffected  with  lucerne.  Changes  in 
ash,  K,  P,  Ca,  and  Mg  contents  are  also  recorded. 

P.  W.  C. 

Parthenocarpy  induced  by  pollen  extracts. 
F.  G.  Gustafson  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1937, 24, 102 — 107). 
— CHCl3-extracts  of  pollen  contain  a  substance 
which  initiates  growth  of  the  ovary  and  in  some  cases 
causes  seedless  fruits  to  be  formed.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  heavy-metal  salts  on  the  geotropic 
response  of  plants.  II.  Effect  of  copper  salts 
on  the  plagiogeotropism  of  Trades cantia  shoots 
and  the  positive  orthogeotropism  of  seedling 
roots.  H.  von  Witsoh  (Jahrb.  wiss.  Bot.,  1936, 
83,  340 — 358 ;  cf.  A.,  1934,  1272}.— Cu  salts  disturb 
the  geotropic  response  of  Tradescantia  shoots  and  cause 
a  negative  curvature.  By  delaying  the  geotropic 
stimulus  of  Cu-treated  shoots  a  positive  curvature 
is  obtained.  Removal  of  the  growing  tip  restricts  the 
positive  curvature.  These  effects  are  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  Cu  in  the  formation  or  translocation  of 
growth-substance.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  toxic  salts  on  the  degradation  of  the 
nucleus  through  inanition  in  the  lupin.  G. 
Deloffre  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
1234— 1236).— The  toxic  action  of  CuS04,  HgCL,,  and 
CdCl2  occurs  between  two  limits  and  is  of  the  same 
order  as  that  on  the  regeneration  of  the  nucleus 
(cf.  this  vol.,  189).  H.  G.  R. 

Efiects  of  pruning  the  roots  of  gas-injured 
trees.  C.  G.  Deuber  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  432— 
433). — Exposure  of  roots  to  H„0  through  which 
coal  gas  had  been  passed  caused  extensive  injury 
especially  to  distal  parts.  Pruning  and  transference 
to  good  soil  caused  development  of  new  roots  and 
trees  became  normal  in  2  years.  A.  G.  P. 

Sensitivity  of  aseptic  seedlings  to  some  car¬ 
cinogenic  substances.  A.  Berthelot  and  G. 
Amoureux  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  517—519). — 
Various  growth-stimulating  agents  [1:2:5: 6-di¬ 
benzanthracene,  1  :  2-benzpyrene  (I),  3-indolylacetic 
acid,  etc.]  have  a  toxic  effect  on  sunflower  seedlings. 
In  one  case  treatment  with  (I)  caused  an  efflorescent 
appearance  of  cellular  origin.  W.  0.  K. 

Detection  of  heavy  metals  in  plants  and  the 
chromospodogram  method.  S.  Prat  (Mikro- 
chem.,  Molisch  Festsehr.,  1936,  342— 349).— The 
distribution  of  injected  Pb,  Cu,  and  Ni  in  the  cell 
tissues  and  cell  contents  of  plants  is  studied  by  means 
of  the  colour  reactions  with  Na2S,  rubianic  acid,  and 
dimethylglyoxime,  respectively.  The  material  after 
treatment  with  the  reagent  is  sectioned  and  examined 
microscopically.  “  Spodograms  ”  are  obtained  by 
careful  incineration  of  dried  tissue  on  a  vdiite  glazed 
tile.  The  ash  skeleton  is  treated  locally  with  the 
reagents,  preferably  in  EtOH,  giving  suitable  colour 
reactions  with  the  metals  under  investigation,  thereby 
revealing  transport  or  local  concn.  of  the  metal. 

J.  S,  A. 

Micro-colorimetric  determination  of  potass¬ 
ium  in  plant  ash.  J.  Tischer  (Mikrochem., 
Molisch  Festsehr.,  1936,  418 — 435).— 1  g.  of  material 
is  ashed,  and  the  ash  is  treated  with  HC1  and  cone. 
An  aliquot  portion  of  the  aq.  extract  of  the  residue 


is  pptd.  with  NajCofNO,),;  (I),  and  K  determined  as 
described  previously  (A.,  1931,  1259).  In  presence 
of  amounts  of  Fe  >50%  of  the  K  content,  pptn.  is 

effected  from  0-76iV-Ac()H  solution.  Large  amounts 
of  P04"'  necessitate  increasing  the  concn.  of  (I)  in 
the  pptn.  J.  S.  A. 

Iron  storage  by  blue  algm.  V.  Vouk  (Mikro¬ 
chem.,  Molisch  Festsehr.,  1936,  439 — 446). — Micro¬ 
chemical  evidence  as  to  the  localisation  and  manner  of 
storage  of  Fe  in  Cyanophycece  is  discussed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  ecological  and  physiological  aspects. 

J.  S.  A. 

Accumulation  of  calcium  oxalate  in  cells  of 
Tradescantia  flutninensis  rich  in  starch.  O. 
Werner  (Mikrochem.,  Molisch  Festsehr.,  1936, 
452 — 454). — The  associated  accumulation  of  cryst. 
CaC204  and  starch  in  the  same  cell  is  described. 

J.  S.  A. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  in  grasses.  A.  C.  Leemann 
(Onderstopoort  J.  Vet.  Sci.,  1935,  5,  97 — 136). — 
Tests  for  cyanogenetic  glucosides  in  88  grass  species 
are  recorded.  In  Eustachys  paspaloides  and  Sorghum 
verticilliflorum,  HC1  or  high  alkalinity  inhibits 
HCN  production.  No  HCN  is  eliminated  during  the 
making  of  hay  but  transformation  into  other  com¬ 
pounds  may  occur.  Heating  grass  to  59°  and  70° 
liberates  as  much  HCN  as  does  the  CHCI3  test.  HCN 
is  removed  by  42-5%  but  not  by  95%  EtOH.  A1 
and  Mn  but  not  Fe,  Mg,  or  Ca  inhibit  HCN  liberation. 
Ph  acetate  ppts.  the  enzyme  with  denaturation  and 
partly  ppts.  the  glucoside.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Composition  of  flowers  of  citrus  varieties. 
A.  R.  C.  Haas  (Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.,  1935, 
33,  61 — 66).— Ash  constituents  (Ca,  Mg,  K,  Na), 
N,  P,  sugar,  and  pectin  contents  of  flowers  and  small 
fruits  are  examined.  The  no.  of  flowers  produced 
is  the  no.  of  fruits  -which  mature.  The  abscission 
of  non-effective  flowers  may  involve  loss  of  org.  and 
inorg.  constituents  in  amounts  sufficient  appreciably 
to  reduce  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  A.  G.  P. 

Composition  of  Pinus  radiata  needles.  H.  0. 
Askew  (New  Zealand  J.  Sci.  Tech.,  1937,  18,  651— 
655). — In  1 — 2-year  plants  the  mineral  and  N  contents 
of  needles,  stems,  and  roots  decreased  in  the  order 
named.  Subsequent  changes  in  composition  with 
advancing  age  are  recorded,  A.  G.  P. 

Chemical  composition,  digestibility,  and  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  juniper  berry  cakes  (Juniperus  com¬ 
munis,  L.).  B.  Maymone,  R.  Marracino,  and  A. 
Carusi  (Ann.  1st.  sper.  zootec.  Roma,  1935,  2,  401 — 
419). — The  cakes  are  made  from  the  residue  from 
steam-distillation  by  boiling  with  H20  and  compress¬ 
ing.  They  contain  traces  of  oil  (a  mixture  of  terpenes, 
chiefly  a-pinene)  but  are  free  from  alkaloids,  HCN, 
and  cyanogenetic  glucosides.  The  material  contained 
H20  23-72.  crude  protein  6-23  (including  5-68  of  pure 
nrrisiflTr'Et'aO  extract  10-75,  crude  fibre  27-16,  N- 
free  extractives  38-00,  and  ash  4-14%  but  wide 
variations  were  found.  The  Et20  extract  yielded 
56-55%  of  acid  (calc,  as  oleic)  and  3-86%  of  unsaponifi- 
able  matter.  The  dried  N-free  extractives  contained 
reducing  sugars  12-7,  starch  4-2,  and  pentosans 
9-23%,  the  remainder  probably  consisting  of  org. 
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acids.  The  ash  was  very  rich  in.  K  and  Ca  and  con¬ 
tained  a  large  excess  of  fixed  bases  over  fixed  acids. 
The  constituents  of  the  cakes  had  the  following 
digestibilities  for  sheep :  N-free  extractives  66, 
proteins  39,  EtsO  extract  37,  crude  fibre  20%.  The 
calorie  val.  of  the  cakes  was  about  880  per  kg.  Sheep 
receiving  approx.  50%  of  the  calorie  val.  of  their 
ration  as  cakes  did  not  suffer  in  any  way  but  milch 
cows  consumed  the  cakes  with  reluctance  and  could 
be  given  only  small  amounts  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Glucidic  constituents  of  the  interior  tissue  of 
the  stem  of  papyrus  {Cyperus  papyrus).  E. 
VotoSek  {Coll.  Czech.  Chem.  Comm.,  1937,  9,  126— 
133). — The  parenchymatic  tissue  of  the  papyrus 
stem  contains  glucose,  d-fructose,  xylosan,  glucosan, 
and  cellulose.  E.  W.  W. 

Diastatic  decomposition  of  native  potato 
starch.  G.  Weichsel  (Planta,  1936,  26,  28 — 47). 
—The  relative  resistance  of  starch  to  diastatic 
decomp,  is  examined  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the 
granule,  especially  in  the  outer  layers.  A.  G.  P. 

Water-soluble  polysaccharide  from  barley 
leaves.— See  A.,  II,  231. 

Composition  of  fatty  oils  in  different  parts  of 
plants.  V.  Gerloff  (Planta,  1936,  25,  667—688). 
—Fatty  oils  from  roots  of  Pceonia  officinalis  and  of 
Lappa  major  contained  more  saturated  acids  than  the 
corresponding  seed  oils.  Differences  are  not  due  to 
the  proportions  of  linoleic  (I)  and  linolenic  (II) 
acids  present.  Root  oils  contain  larger  proportions 
of  unsaponifiable  matter  (III)  and  oleic  acid.  Oils 
in  the  wood  and  bark  of  Tilia  cordata  differ  in  respect 
of  I  val.,  CNS  val.,  and  (III).  Lime  oil  contains 
oleic  acid,  (I),  and  small  amounts  of  (II).  Lime  bark 
oil  contains  tiliadin,  C30H49-OH.  A.  G.  P. 

Constituents  of  Ilydrocotyle  asiatica.  I.  M.  A. 
Wai.i  and  M.  C.  T.  Katti  (Proc.  Indian  Acad.  Sci., 
1937  ,  5,  A,  109 — 114). — Steam  distillation  of  the 
products  (8-2%)  extracted  by  95%  EtOH  from 
Tl.  asiatica  affords  a  small  amount  of  an  essential 
oil.  The  light  petroleum  extract  of  the  dried  residue 
(after  saponification)  contains  oleic,  linoleic,  linolenic, 
lignoceric,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids  and  sitosterol 
(I).  Subsequent  extraction  with  Et20  and  CHC13 
gives  more  (I),  and  the  final  EtOH  extract  contains 
tannin  and  glucose.  No  alkaloids  are  present. 

J.  W.  B. 

Wax-like  constituents  from  expressed  oil  from 
the  peel  of  Florida  grapefruit,  Citrus  grandis. 
K,  S.  Markley,  E.  K.  Nelson,  and  M.  S.  Sherman 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  433— 441).— The  non¬ 
volatile  waxy  residue  remaining  after  distillation  of 
the  peel  oil  contains  the  following  :  solid  fatty  acids 
of  mean  mol.  wt.  corresponding  with  ; 

linolenic,  linoleic,  and  oleic  acids ;  a  sapogenic  ketone, 
QnHsaO,  m.p.  253 — 254°,  [0%  —20-1°  (oxime,  m.p. 
281—282°) ;  a  hydrocarbon  fraction  which  from  m.p., 
setting  points,  and  crvstal  spacing  appeared  to  consist 
chiefly  of  C2bHw  and  C3JLHM ;  a  phytosterol  C28H47-OH, 
m.p.  132—133°  ( acetate ,  m.p.  112-5 — 113-5°;  acetate 
dibromide,  m.p.  115°);  and  umbelliferone.  These 
constituents  have  their  origin  in  the  cuticle  wax  of  the 


fruit  and  are  dissolved  by  the  oil  during  the  pressing 

process.  P.  W.  C. 

Naturally  occurring  linoleic  acid  in  cottonseed 
and  soya-bean  oils  and  the  regenerated  linoleic 
acid  from  a-linoleic  acid  tetrabromide  of  these 

oils. — See  A.,  II,  227. 

New  compounds  from  the  unsaponifiable 

matter  of  wheat-germ  oil. — See  A.,  II,  242. 

Isolation  of  the  toxic  principle  from  a  species 
of  Dimorphotheca  (probably  fruticosa) .  C.  Rim- 
ington  and  D.  G.  Steyn  (Onderstepoort  J.  Vet. 
Sci.,  1935,  5,  79 — 80). — The  plant  contains  the 
cyanogetic  glueoside  linamarin  (of.  A.,  1918,  i,  526). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Anisoxide. — See  A.,  II,  257. 

Reducing  substances  in  the  malt  of  soya  beans 
produced  in  Manchuria.  M.  Sugiura  (J.  Orient. 
Med.,  1936,  25,  54). — Germination  of  the  beans  is 
accompanied  by  increase  in  the  ascorbic  acid  (I) 
and  decrease  in  the  glutathione  (II)  content.  (I)  and 
(II)  appear  to  be  essential  for  germination.  There  is 
twice  as  much  (I)  in  the  green  parts  of  the  sprout 
as  in  the  white  parts.  Ntjtr.  Abs.  (m) 

Detection  of  alantolactone  in  Enula  root.  R. 
Fischer  and  H.  Ehblich  (Mikrochem.,  Molisch 
Festschr.,  1936,  103 — 105). — Microsublimation  at 
50 — 55°/12  mm.  yields  alantolactone,  micro-m.p. 
70—72°.  J.  S.  A. 

Natural  occurrence  of  acetylornithine .  R.  H.  E. 
Manske  (Canad.  J.  Res.,  1937,  15,  B,  84 — 87). — 
Air-dried  taproots  of  Gorydalis  ochotensis,  Turcz., 
contain  10%  of  acetyl-d-omithine, 
NHAo-[CH2yCH(NH2)-C02H,  m.p.  266°  (corr. ;  de¬ 
comp,),  [a]j4  +  13-1°  in  HgO  ( Gu  salt,  +H20), 
hydrolysed  to  AcOH  and  d-ornithine  (picrate,  new 
m.p.  207°).  E.  W.  W. 

Contents  of  essential  amino-acids  in  proteins 
of  different  varieties  of  soya  beans.  M.  A.  Guber- 
niev  and  V.  I.  Tovarnioki!  (Trudy  Vsesojuz.  Inst. 
Zernobobov.  Kuljtur,  1935,  4,  75 — 85). — The  feeding 
val.  of  various  proteins  is  recorded.  Analyses  of 
NH2-acids  of  glyeinin  are  tabulated. 

Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Cystine,  tryptophan,  and  tyrosine  content  of 
the  soya  bean.  F.  A.  Csonka  and  D.  B.  Jones 
(Brit.  Food  J.,  1936,  38,  62 — 64). — Defatted  dried 
meal  from  beans  grown  under  ordinary  and  optimal 
conditions  contains :  N  8-66 — 10-51,  cystine  (I) 
0-287 — 0-491,  tryptophan  0-91 — 1-17,  and  tyrosine 
2-29 — 3-01%.  The  (I)  content  is  usually  cc  the  N 
content.  In  feeding  experiments  a  diet  of  beans  of 
low  (I)  content  may  lead  to  (I)  deficiency. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Protein  content  of  the  bark  of  black  locust, 
Robinia  pseudacacia.  D.  B.  Jones  and  S.  Phil¬ 
lips  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  59,  595 — 596). — 
The  inner  portion  of  the  bark  contains  12-94 — 
27-98%  (average  21-5)  of  protein.  The  immunity  of 
trees  to  attack  by  the  locust  borer  and  the  protein 
content  are  not  related.  H.  B. 

Proteins  and  thymonucleic  acid  of  horse- 
chestnut  (/Esculus  hippocastanum )  seeds.  A.  N. 
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Belozerskt  and  I.  I.  Dubrovskaja  (Biochimia, 

1936,  1,  665 — 675).— The  cotyledons  contain  a 
globulin,  termed  hippocastanin  (I),  and  a  nucleo- 
protein,  which,  on  hydrolysis,  yields  a  protein  of  a 
similar  NH2-acid  composition  to  that  of  (I),  and  a 
nucleic  acid,  from  which  guanine,  adenine,  cytosine, 
thymine,  and  lsevulic  acid,  but  not  uracil,  are  obtained. 

R.  T. 

Proteins  of  Festuca  pratensis.  I.  S.  Jait- 
scknikov  (J.  Gen.  Chem.  Russ.,  1937,  7,  388 — 390). — 
The  seeds  contain  14-5%  of  proteins,  for  which 
analytical  data  are  given.  R.  T. 

Structure  of  proteins.  IV.  Benzoylated  pro¬ 
tein.  A.  Kizel  and  K.  Pschenova  (Biochimia, 

1937,  2,  111 — 126). — Gliadin  (I)  from  wheat  and 
cucurbitin  (II)  from  pumpkin  seeds  are  attacked  by 
NaOH  with  liberation  of  reactive  groups,  but  (I) 
is  more  resistant  than  (II)  and  the  groups  liberated 
in  (I)  are  easily  eliminated  after  benzoyl  ation,  whereas 
those  liberated  in  (II)  are  not.  In  benzoylated  (I) 
and  (II)  Bz  is  bound  in  2  (possibly  3)  different  ways. 
The  benzoylated  arginine,  histidine,  and  tyrosine 
residues  are  eliminated  by  cold  OTAT-NaOH. 

W.  McC. 

Amino-acid  composition  of  proteins  from  two 
edible  mushrooms  ;  methods  of  study  [of  pro¬ 
teins].  A.  Kizel  and  S.  Konovalov  (Biochimia, 
1937,  9,  47 — 59). — The  NHg-acid  composition  of 
proteins  from  Psalliota  campestris  and  Armillaria 
mellea  has  been  determined.  Certain  sources  of 
error  in  the  usual  methods  are  pointed  out.  R.  T. 

Chemistry  of  tobacco.  V.  Do  fermented 
leaves  contain  protein  ?  N.  I.  Gavrilov  and 
V.  M.  Romanov  (Planta,  1936,  26,  6—18).— 
Barnstein’s  method  gives  unduly  high  vals.  for 
protein  in  tobacco  leaves.  The  principal  protein 
constituent  of  the  leaves  is  closely  associated  with  the 
cell  walls,  shows  no  biuret  reaction,  but  gives  a  positive 
picric  acid  test.  An  alkali-sol.  protein  is  also  present. 
EtOH-  and  H20-extracts  of  fermented  leaves  are 
free  from  protein,  but  the  crude  cell  residue  contains 
a  very  resistant  protein.  All  proteins  examined  were 
hydrolysed  by  cone,  acids  only  with  difficulty  and 
approx.  25%  of  the  total  N  was  humified  in  the 
process  (cf.  A.,  1929,  1499).  A.  G.  P. 

Changes  in  plant  nucleic  compounds  during 
extraction  in  presence  of  trichloroacetic  acid. 

Mjchel-Durand  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
613 — 615). — Discrepancies  in  examinations  of  nucleic 
compounds  are  ascribed  to  decomp,  effected  by 
10%  aq.  CCL-C02H  at  room  temp.  Use  of  neutral 
salt  solutions  for  extraction  of  nucleoproteins  is 
recommended.  G.  P. 

Chemical  changes  in  protein  during  thermal 
denaturation.  A.  Kizel  and  K.  Opaljar  (Bio¬ 
chimia,  1937,  2,  82— 89).— The  %  content  of  dicarb- 
oxylic  NEL-acids  in  pumpkin  seed  globulin  falls  from 
about  20  to  6-8 — 8-7%  after  heating  (95°;  30  min.) 
with  10%  NaCl ;  the  effect  is  not  observed  in  HaO  and 
aq.  C02.  Other  NH„-acids  remain  unchanged.  ^ 

Carotenoids  of  the  neach.  G.  Maceinney 
Plant,  Physiol,  1937,  12*  216— 218).— The  caro¬ 


tenoid  fraction  contains  g-carotene,  cryptoxanthin, 
lutein,  and  zeaxanthin.  Only  a  trace  of  a-carotone 
was  detected.  Peach  differs  from  apricot  in  having 
no  y-carotene  or  lycopene  in  the  carotenoid  complex. 

A.  G.  P. 

Bixa  orellana  and  carotene.  D.  DA  F.  Ribiero 
(Rev.  Biol.  Hyg.,  1935,  6,  98— 101).— The  nuts  of 
B.  orellana  yield  a  reddish-brown  substance  containing 
red  bixin  and  an  orange-yellow  material,  the  former 
giving  a  more  marked  colour  with  Sb013  than  does  the 
latter.  ^  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Cytological  studies  on  flowers  of  Ranuncul- 
aceae.  W.  Scharinger  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25, 
404 — 426). — The  anthoeyanin  bodies  in  epidermis 
cells  of  Delphinium  petals  show  a  eryst.  structure. 
They  may  be  anthoeyanin  crystals  or  cryst.  antho- 
cyanophores.  The  cells  also  contain  doubly-refracting 
bodies  probably  of  a  lipin  nature,  which  can  be  stained 
with  neutral-red,  chrysoidine,  and  Janus-green  and 
are  sol  in  acids  and  alkalis,  EtOH,  Et20,  COMe2, 
and  CHjO.  Osmic  acid  gives  a  faint  brown  and 
1-KI  an  intense  brown.  The  cell  vacuoles  often  con¬ 
tain  cytoplasmic  globules  not  stainable  by  neutral- 
red  and  containing  drops  of  a  fatty  oil  stainable  by 
Sudan  and  sol.  in  EtOH.  In  certain  petals  of  D. 
triste.  the  cell  sap  is  coloured  dark  brown  by  antho- 
phasin  and  is  a  solid  gel.  Plasmolysis  or  vital  staining 
with  neutral-red  converts  it  into  a  sol.  M.  A.  B. 

Pigment  of  the  cloudberry,  Rubus  chamce- 
morus,  L.  H.  Willstaedt  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol., 

1936,  75,  155—165). — Cloudberries  are  red  until 

just  before  they  are  ripe,  when  they  turn  yellow. 
The  red  colour  appears  to  he  due  to  anthoeyanin. 
A  cloudberry  preserve  (“  mylta  ”)  contained  0-455  mg. 
of  total  carotene  (0  073  mg.  of  pi-carotene)  per  100  g., 
together  with  S-  and  y-carotene,  phytoxanthin,  and 
zeaxanthin.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Red  pigment  occurring  in  sugar  cane  with 
Sereh  disease.  J.  C.  Tinbergen  and  van  der 
Vloodt  (Chem.  Weekblad,  1937,  34,  254 — 256).— 
The  red  pigment  isolated  ehromatographically  on 
A1203  is  sparingly  sol.  in  org.  solvents,  gives  an 
absorption  spectrum  totally  different  from  that  of 
purpurin,  and  yields  no  anthracene  on  distillation  with 
Zn.  It  is  not  derived  from  anthraquinone  or  carotene 
and  is  not  an  anthoeyanin  pigment.  S.  C. 

Chlorophyll.  H.  Fischer  (Mikrochem,,  Molisch 
Festschr.,  1936,  67 — 98). — A  review  of  the  author’s 
work.  J.  s.  A. 

Physical  properties  of  chlorophyll  films. — See 
A.,  I,  301. 

Double  refraction  and  grains  of  chloroplasts. 
F.  Weber  (Mikrochem.,  Molisch  Festschr.,  1936, 
447 — 451). — The  nature  of  the  chloroplasts  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  J.  S.  A. 

Chemical  examination  of  Sarcastemma  aus- 
trale,  R.Br.,  the  “  caustic  vine.”  J.  C.  Earl  and 
J.  B.  Doherty  (J.  Counc.  Sci.  Ind.  Res.  Australia, 

1937,  10,  26 — 28). — This  latex-bearing  plant  is 
reported  as  toxic  to  cattle.  EtOH-extracts  of  the 
dried  plant  yield  a  wax  containing  a-  and  6-amyrin, 
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30%  of  unsaponifiablomatter,  and  a  saponinC22H34O10, 
giving  a-methylglucosido  on  acid  hydrolysis. 

Chemical  properties  of  the  hormone  of  Mimosa 
pudica.  H.  Fitting  (Jahrb.  wiss.  Bot.,  1936,  83, 
270 — 314). — Tho  hormone  is  isolated  from  the 
EtOH  extract  of  leaves  by  pptn.  with  Pb(OAc)2. 
It  is  heat-resistant,  decomposed  by  1%  HC1  but  not 
by  10%  AeOH,  readily  decomposed  by  alkalis,  is 
adsorbed  by  C,  is  dialysable,  and  is  destroyed  by 
H202.  ‘  A.  G.  P. 

American  mistletoe.  F.  J.  Desantis  and  E.  V. 
Lynn  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc,,  1937, 26, 219 — 220), — 
Analysis  of  Phoradmdron  flavescens  indicates  presence 
of  tannin,  pentosans,  saponins,  probably  traces  of 
choline  derivatives,  but  no  alkaloids  or  glucosides. 

F.  0.  H. 

Tea  leaves.  III.  Constitution  of  tannin  in 
leaves.  Y.  Oshima,  IV.  Enzyme  chemistry  of 
manufacture  of  black  tea.  Y.  Oshima  and  K. 
Hayashi  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan.  1935,  11, 
750—756,  757—759;  cf.  A.,  1934,  571).— IH. 

The  cryst.  tannin  isolated  from  leaves  in  5'-liydr- 
oxycutecliin. 

TV.  d-Catcchin  and  gallocatechin  are  oxidised 
to  reddish-brown  products  by  enzymes  extracted  from 
tea  buds.  Ch.  Acs.  (p) 

Detection  of  baptisin  in  Jiaplisia  root.  R. 
Fischer  and  H.  Ehrlich  (Mikrocliem.,  Moliscli 
Festchr.,  1936,  99—102). — Baptigenin  (micro-m.p, 
278 — 284°)  is  obtained  by  microsublimation  from  the 
root  and  from  puro  baptisin  at  180 — 200°/12  mm. 
Tho  glucoside  itself  is  not  volatile.  J.  S.  A. 

Histochemical  notes  on  betulin.  M.  Steiner 
(Mikrooliem.,  Moliscli  Festchr.,  1936,  405 — 417). — 
Betulin  (I)  may  be  detected  in  plant  tissues  by 
micro-sublimation  and  micro-m.p.  determination 
(247 — 252°).  (I)  is  found  in  the  outer  periderm  of 
the  cork  in  all  birch  barks,  and  may  be  detected 
similarly  in  fossil  deposits  and  in  peats."  J.  S.  A. 

Chemistry  and  pharmacology  of  Tylophora 
asthmatica.  R.  N.  Chopra,  N.  N.  Ghosh,  J.  B. 
Bose,  and  S.  Ghosh  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1937,  275, 
236 — 242). — The  plant  yields  0-44%  of  alkaloids, 
including  0-1  %  of  tvlophorine,  C<,,H„-04N,  amorphous, 
m.p.  125—130°  (decomp).,  [«g  —15-8°  in  CHC13 
[hydrochloride,  m.p.  261 — 265°  (decomp.) ;  hydro- 
bromide,  m.p.  252 — 255°  (decomp.) ;  hydriodide, 
m.p.  243 — 245°  (decomp.);  sulphate:  aurichloride] 
(of.  Ratnagiriswaran  et  ah,  A.,  1935,  1433).  Its 
pharmacological  action  is  described.  R.  S.  C. 

Pharmacognosy  of  Matricaria  discoidca,  D.C. 
P-  N.  Schurhoey  and  K.  Hartwich  (Arch.  Pharm., 
1937,  275,  256 — 26S), — With  the  exception  of  the 
essential  oil  the  constituents  of  J/.  disco  idea  (des¬ 
cription  and  tests  recorded)  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  21.  chamomilla.  R.  S.  C. 

Kousso,  I.  Protokosin. — See  A.,  H,  250, 

Karanjin,— See  A.,  11,  258. 

Fraxinol ,  a  component  of  ash  bark. — See  \ 

II,  254- 


Ay  ap  in. — See  A..  II,  254. 

Aristolochine  from  roots  of  Aristoloehia  indica, 

Linn.— See  A.,  II,  265. 

Narcotoline,  a  new  alkaloid  of  tbe  poppy.— 

See  A.,  II,  265. 

Constitution  of  f-asarinin. — See  A.,  II,  259. 

Tobacco  alkaloids. — See  A.,  II,  265. 

Alkaloids  of  Corydalis  scouleri ,  Hk.,  and  C. 
sibirica ,  Pers. — See  A.,  II,  265. 

Alkaloids  of  Senecio.  Jacobine,  jacodine,  and 
jaconine. — See  A.,  II,  265. 

New  alkaloid,  rubradinine,  from  tbe  Rubi- 
aceae. — See  A.,  II,  266. 

New  alkaloid,  formosanine,  from  Ouronparia 
formosana,  Matsumura  and  Hayata. — See  A.,  II, 
266. 

Mitraversine. — See  A.,  II,  266. 

Micro-analysis  of  seeds  without  loss  of  ger¬ 
minating  power.  N.  N.  Ivanov  (Mikrocliem., 
Moliscli  Festschr.,  1936,  243 — 25S). — Micro-analyses 
are  carried  out  on  representative  sections  of  tissue 
cut  from  the  seed  without  impairing  its  viability. 
Alkaloids  are  detected  and  roughly  estimated  by 
Burchard’s  KI  +  I  reagent.  Oils  are  extracted  by 
means  of  Et20  from  tissue  dried  at  100°,  and  oxidised 
with  acid  K2Cr207,  the  excess  of  which  is  titrated 
iodometrically.  Protein,  in  grist  from  seed  dried  at 
30 — 35°,  is  determined  by  the  micro-Kjeldahl-NaOBr 
method,  with  iodometrie  determination  of  the  excess 
of  NaOBr.  J.  S.  A. 

Rapid  staining  with  buffered  Wright  stain. 
Decostello  (Folia  HematoL,  1935,  53,  390 — 395). — 
A  P04"'  buffer  at  pu  6-2  is  the  best  diluting  fluid. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Observation  of  ultracentrifugal  sedimentation 
by  tbe  Toepler  “  Schlieren  "  method. — See  A.,  I, 
332. 

Limitations  of  colorimetric  analyses. — See  A., 
I,  331. 

Determination  of  small  amounts  of  ammonia 
and  other  bases  by  the  use  of  boric  acid.  A.  E. 
Sobel,  H.  Yuska,  and  J.  Cohen  (J.  Biol.  Cliem., 
1937,  118,  443—446). — A  method  is  described  for 
determination  of  XH3,  produced  by  urease  action, 
micro-Kjeldalil  distillation,  or  in  the  electrometric 
determination  of  total  base,  in  which  the  XH3  is 
trapped  in  2%  H3B03  and  titrated  back  to  the 
original  colour,  using  methyl-red  or  methyl-red  -f 
methylene-blue  as  indicator.  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic 
in  medico-legal  cases.  D.  N.  Chatterji,  K.  R. 
Ganguly,  and  M.  Z.  Fabuqi  (J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc., 
1936,  13,  751 — 754). — The  material  is  digested 
with  ILSO,  -r-  HX03.  and  excess  of  HN03  removed 
by  heating  with  (XH4)2C204  or  urea .  As  is  determined 
by  the  electrolytic  Marsh  method,  after  boiling  tbe 
solution  with  pyrogallol  —  ILS03  to  ensure  complete 
reduction  to  Asm.  J.  S.  A. 

Determination  of  iron  in  simple  and  biological 
media. — See  A.,  I,  329. 
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Borders  of  physics  and  biology.  11  Scientific 
philosophy.”  C,  E.  Guye  (Arch.  Sci.  phys. 
nat.,  1937,  [v],  19,  5—21 ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  651 ;  1936, 
1149).— A  discussion.  F.  A.  A. 

Comparative  physiology  in  high  altitudes. 

F.  G.  Hall,  D.  B.  Dill,  and  E.  S.  G.  Babron  (J. 
Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  8,  301— 313).— The  0, 
capacity,  02  dissociation  curves,  and  electrolyte 
content  of  blood  of  various  animals  at  different 
altitudes  are  studied.  M.  A.  B. 

Blood-oxygen  changes  after  passive  vascular 
exercise  of  the  extremities.  J.  R,  Veal  and 
W.  M.  McCord  (Proc,  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  9 — 11). — An  increase  in  02  saturation  of  either 
superficial  or  deep  venous  blood,  or  both,  after  applic¬ 
ation  of  alternating  negative  and  positive  pressures 
to  the  extremities  for  1  hr.,  indicates  the  likelihood 
of  improvement  in  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  following 
this  form  of  treatment.  P.  G.  M. 

Sodium  content  of  human  erythrocytes.  C.  0. 
Guillaujhn  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  441 — 
445). — Blood  corpuscles  were  separated  from  serum  by 
centrifuging  and,  after  haemolysis,  the  solution  was 
treated  witli  CCL-C0,H.  The  filtrate  contained 
0-035— 0-051%  Na.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  copper  on  the  rate  of  disintegration  of 
mammalian  erythrocytes .  G.  C.  Wickwibe,  W.  E. 
Burge,  and  R.  Krouse  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
116,  638—640).  R.  N.  C. 

Morphological  sugar  metabolism  in  the  human 
leucocyte  culture.  G.  Wallbaoh  (J.  Lab.  Clin. 
Med.,  1935,  21,  163 — 168). — Normal  leucocytes 

grown  in  plasma  show  glycogen  (I)  deposits  during 
the  first  two  days  but  not  after  the  third  day.  Ad¬ 
dition  of  (I)  or  glycerol  to  the  culture  increased  the 
deposition  of  (I).  Little  or  no  (I)  was  synthesised 
after  addition  of  glucose,  fructose,  galactose,  dextrin, 
maltose,  starch,  or  EtOH.  Insulin  or  tonephin 
produced  transient  (I)  storage  on  the  second  day. 
Insulin  +  glucose  and  lecithin  emulsion  4-  glucose 
markedly  increased  storage  of  (I).  Thyroxine  and 
adrenaline  had  no  effect.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Enzymes  of  leucocytes.  X.  Synthesis  and 
degradation  of  glycogen  by  leucocytes.  R. 
Willstatter  and  M.  Rohdewald  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 
1937,  247,  115—126;  cf.  A.,  1934,  93).— Determin¬ 
ations  of  the  amounts  of  glucose  (I),  fructose,  glycogen 
(II),  and  lactic  acid  (III)  in  mixtures  of  pure,  fresh 
horse  leucocytes  and  erythrocytes  show  that  glycolysis 
does  not  occur  in  blood.  (I)  which  disappears  is 
converted  into  (II),  which  is  then  degraded  to  (III). 
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The  synthesis  and  degradation  of  (II)  proceed  best 
at  pa  7-5 — 6-8,  in  presence  of  moderate  concns.  of 
electrolytes.  W.  McC. 

Occurrence  of  protoporphyrin  in  reticulocytes. 
C.  J.  Watson  and  W.  0.  Clarke  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  65 — 70). — Protoporphyrin  (I) 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  mainly  in  the  reticulo¬ 
cytes.  (I)  and  brilliant-cresyl-blue  are  mutually 
precipitable.  P.  G.  M. 

Percentage  of  iron  in  haemoglobin.  B.  S. 
Walker  and  W.  C.  Boyd  (Science,  1937,  85,  360— 
361). — The  correct  val.  is  approx.  0-34  and  not  0-0335 
(cf-  lit.).  L.  S.  T. 

Formation  of  methaemoglobin  by  tissues.  F. 
Bernheim  and  H.  0.  Michel  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
118,  743—755;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1133).— The  production 
of  methaemoglobin  (I)  from  haemoglobin  by  tissues  is 
a  function  of  02  uptake  and  is  not  affected  by  Cu  or 
colloids.  For  the  amount  of  (I)  produced  per  unit 
of  02  taken  up,  rat  tissues  form  the  series  kidney  > 
heart  >  liver  >  brain  >  muscle.  Addition  of  KCN 
increases  (I)  production  by  kidney,  brain,  and  muscle 
and  decreases  it  by  liver  and  heart.  (I)  production  is 
increased  by  tyramine  and  Z-alanine  but  not  by 
succinic  acid  (II),  d-alanine,  or  choline  (III).  (I)  is 
reduced  anaerobically  but  not  aerobically.  (II)  and 
(III)  increase  the  extent  of  reduction,  which,  however, 
is  much  slower  than  when  an  equiv.  amount  of  methyl¬ 
ene-blue  is  reduced.  W.  McC. 

Catalase  and  peroxidase  activity  of  hEemin. 
F.  Haurowitz  [with  R.  Brdi6ka  and  F.  Kraus] 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  9 — 16). — Paramagnetic 

susceptibility  and  the  protected  position  of  the  central 
atom  in  metal-porphyrin  complexes  do  not  suffice 
to  explain  the  catalase  and  peroxidase  activities  of 
hsemin  (I).  H202  combines  with  (I)  forming  a  com¬ 
plex  in  which  the  H202  is  readily  reduced  to  H20. 
A  second  mol.  of  H202,  a  readily  dehydrogenated 
chromogen,  or  H  evolved  at  a  cathode  can  all  function 
as  the  H-donator  for  this  reduction.  All  three  pro¬ 
cesses  are  catalysed  by  (I).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Influence  of  calcium  and  magnesium  ions  on 
the  stability  of  hsemocyanin.  J.  Brostkaox 
(Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  249). — The  stability  zone  of 
hsemocyanin  (I)  (from  Helix  pamatia}  at  pK  4-3 — 
7-3  indicated  by  Svedberg’s  sedimentation  rates  (A., 
1934,  92)  is  confirmed  by  measurements  of  the  mol, 
wt.  by  the  light-scattering  method  (cf.  Putzeys  and 
Brosteaux,  A.,  1935,  1302).  Addition  of  Ca  or  Mg 
extends  the  zone  of  stability  on  the  alkaline,  but  not 
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on  the  acid,  side.  This  accounts  for  the  stability  of 
(I)  in  snail’s  blood  (pH  7-8).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Sulphur  distribution  and  basic  amino-acids 
of  hsemocyanin  from  Limulus.  A.  Mazur  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  118,  631— 634).— The  purified  protein 
(N  17-5,  S  1-22%)  contains  cystine  1-94,  methionine 
2-53,  histidine  4-52,  arginine  6-37,  and  lysine  8-92%. 

P.  G.  M. 

Viscosity  of  solutions  of  different  serum- 
proteins.  C.  Aciiard,  A.  Boutaiuc,  and  S. 
Thevenet  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  928 — 931). — 
The  val.  rj/rl0  (r,  =  val.  for  solution  and  v)0  for  solvent) 
for  solutions  of  albumin,  myxoprotein,  and  globulin 
(from  ox  serum)  in  H20, 0-85%  NaCl,  and  OTAT-NaOH, 
respectively,  at  26°  are  determined.  At  any  conen., 
the  vals.  increase  in  the  above  order.  If  OTAr-NaOH 
is  used  as  a  common  solvent  increases  in  the  re¬ 
verse  order.  In  each  case  (1/c)  log*  vj/vj0  is  a  linear 
function  of  0.  Calculations  indicate  that  albumin 
and  myxoprotein  do  not  behave  as  hydrophilic  col¬ 
loids  when  dissolved  in  H20  and  NaCl,  respectively, 
but  only  when  dissolved  in  O-liV-NaOH.  J.  L.  D. 

Isoionic  point  of  serum-proteins.  II.  In¬ 
fluence  of  neutral  salts.  G.  Sandor  [with  A. 
Marcus]  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  555 — 
592;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1008). — The  isoionic  point  of  serum- 
proteins  can  be  increased  by  as  much  as  pa  0-5  in 
the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  The  magnitude  of  the 
effect  depends  on  the  nature  of  both  protein  and 
salt.  It  is  greater  for  albumins  than  for  globulins 
and  S04"  has  a  greater  effect  than  Cl'.  A  quant, 
interpretation  is  given  of  the  influence  of  S04"  on 
cryst.  serum-albumin  (horse).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Determination  of  tbe  tyrosine  index  of  serum- 
polypeptides.  V.  Ciocalteu  and  G.  Tanasesco 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  295—297). 

H.  G.  R. 

Tyrosine  index  of  serum-polypeptides. 
“  Tyrosine-reducing  ”  value  of  trichloroacetic 
acid  filtrates.  V.  Ciocalteu  and  G.  Tanasesco 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  297 — 299). — 
The  tyrosine  index  and  “  tyrosine-reducing  ”  val. 
are  normally  0-025 — 0-045  *and  0-068 — 0-105  g. 
per  litre  of  serum,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  phospholipins  in  ox  blood. 
G.  Ellis  and  L.  A.  Maynard  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
118,  701 — 709). — Solubility  in  light  petroleum  of  all 
phospholipins  (I)  extracted  with  EtOH-Et20  is 
achieved  by  distillation  in  a  vac.  at  low  temp.  Oxid¬ 
ative  determinations  then  approx,  agree  with  those  of 
(I)-P.  The  presence  of  sphingomyelin  was  demon¬ 
strated  directly  in  plasma,  and  indirectly  in  the 
corpuscles  from  the  (I)  :  fatty  acid  ratios.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  blood-(I)  is  a  precursor  of  milk-fat, 
R.  M.  M.  O. 

Influence  of  glucose  injection  on  amino-acid- 

nitrogen,  urea-nitrogen,  and  haemoglobin  con¬ 
centration  in  blood.  E.  G.  Schmidt  and  J.  S. 
Eastland  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  1 — 12). — 
The  decrease  in  blood-NH2-acids  and  -urea  during 
glucose  tolerance  tests  in  normal  cases  and  in  certain 
diseases  is  examined.  Vais,  were  unrelated  to  the 
degree  of  hyperglycemia  attained  during  the  tests 


or  to  changes  in  blood-vol,  as  shown  by  hemoglobin 
concns.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  sucrose  ingestion  on  amino-acid- 
and  urea-nitrogen  concentration  of  the  blood. 

E,  G.  Schmidt  and  J.  S.  Eastland  (J.  Lab.  Clin. 
Med.,  1935,  21,  233 — 235). — Ingestion  of  sucrose 

caused  a  smaller  reduction  in  NH2-acid-  and  urea-N 
vals.  than  did  that  of  glucose.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Hydrolysis  of  cbolesteryl  esters  in  blood  with 
50%  alcohol.  Micro-determination.  M.  Noriega 
delAguila  (Bol.  Soc.  Quim.  Peru,  1936,  2,  217 — 218; 
ef.  A.,  1935,  880). — In  the  determination  of  chole¬ 
sterol  previously  described,  the  solution  of  NaOH 
in  EtOH  is  replaced  by  50%  EtOH  (cf.  Grigaut, 
A.,  1935,  1261).  F.  R.  G. 

Composition  of  the  blood  of  tbe  ben  during  its 
life  cycle.  V.  G.  Heller  and  L.  Pursell  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  118,  549— 553).— There  are  no  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  any  constituent  of  hen’s  blood 
(Rhode  Island  Reds)  during  the  first  two  years  of 
life.  Urea  is  <,  and  uric  acid  and  glucose  are  >, 
the  %  in  the  blood  of  other  domestic  animals. 

P.  G.  M. 

Inheritance  of  biochemical  characters  by 
animals  and  its  relation  to  their  growth.  I. 
Glutathione  concentration  in  tbe  blood  and 
difference  in  size  of  breeds  of  farm  animals. 
II.  Catalase  content  of  the  blood  of  horned 
cattle  and  sheep.  V.  I.  Patruschev  (Compt.  rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  14,  573—577  and  579— 
584). — I.  The  average  glutathione  (I)  content  of  the 
blood  of  cattle  and  sheep  varies  according  to  breed, 
the  larger  and  more  rapidly  growing  breeds  tending  to 
have  high  vals.  The  light  but  active  Kalmyk  cattle 
which  have  high  hlood-(I)  are  an  exception.  In 
crosses  of  the  first  generation,  the  blood-(I)  approxi¬ 
mates  to  that  of  the  parent  with  the  lower  val. 

II.  The  catalase  content  of  the  blood  likewise 
differs  according  to  breed,  the  order  being  approx: 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  (I).  W.  0.  K. 

Determination  of  alcohol  in  blood  (modific¬ 
ation  of  Liebesny’s  method).  K.  Wrede  and  H. 
Scriba  (Phann.  Zentr.,  1937,  78,  267— 268).— Details 
are  given  of  improvements  of  the  method  described 
by  Heiduschka  and  Steulmann  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1009). 

W.  O.  K. 

HomoglycEemic  or  hypoglycaemic  curves  for 
injection  of  glucose.  J.  A.  Pangaro  (Dia  med., 
1934,  6,  731). — Homo-  or  hypo-glycsemic  curves 
in  which  “  hyperglycemic  waves  ”  are  lacking  are 
related  to  latent  liyperinsulinism.  Ch.  Abs.  \p) 

Distribution  of  glucose  in  blood.  I.  Neuwirth 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  335 — 337). — Human 
and  rabbit  blood  corpuscles  contain  a  considerable  % 
of  the  total  blood-glucose,  their  permeability  to 
which  is  unchanged  by  C20." ;  this  does  not  confirm 
Olmsted’s  results  (cf.  A.,  1935,  1392;  1936,  1399). 

R.  N.  C. 

Preliminary  blood  survey  of  Masai  cattle  in 

drought  periods.  M.  H.  French  (Ann.  Rept. 
Vet.  Sci.  Tanganyika,  1934,  65 — 68). — After  long 
intervals  without  H20,  blood-Ca,  -K,  -Na,  and  -inorg. 
P  in  cattle  were  not  significantly  changed.  A  large 
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intake  of  H20  after  3  days’  thirst  slightly  lowered 
bl  o  o  d  -  h  se  moglo  bi  n  but  did  not  alter  -inorg.  P. 

Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  bleeding  on  distribution  of  ions 

between  erythrocytes  and  plasma  in  arterial 
blood.  II.  F.  Schmitt  and  W.  Basse  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  531— 537).— Removal  of 
500  c.c.  of  arterial  blood  in  dogs  causes  a  fall,  followed 
by  a  rise  to  initial  val.,  in  the  C02-binding  capacity 
of  the  blood,  but  a  rise  above  the  initial  val.  was 
never  observed.  Electrolyte  changes  between  plasma 
and  red  cells  are  similar  to  those  in  venous  blood 
(cf.  A.,  193G,  1135).  P.  W.  C. 

Changes  in  blood  chemistry  in  experimental 
caustic  poisoning.  I.  G.  von  Fazekas  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 184,  587 — 604). — In  experimental 
NaOH-poisoning  in  rabbits  the  following  changes 
occur :  hyperglycsemia,  considerable  increase  in 
inorg.  P04"'  of  whole  blood,  decrease  of  serum-Ca, 
considerable  increase  of  serum-Cl',  slight  increase  of 
serum-Na,  and  decrease  of  serum-alkali  reserve. 

P.  W.  C. 

Presence  and  partition  of  sodium  between 
erythrocytes  and  plasma  of  the  blood  of  man  and 
animals.  S.  Raszeja  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 
19,  593 — 601). — The  Na  contents  of  erythrocytes  of 
the  horse,  rabbit,  and  pig  are  of  the  same  order  as 
that  of  human  erythrocytes.  Prolonged  and  rapid 
centrifuging  and  washmg  with  isotonic  glucose 
removes  part  of  the  Na.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Distribution  of  chlorine  and  urea  in  blood  and 
bile.  0.  Miseta  (Rev.  med.  quir.  patol.  fern.,  1935, 
5,  69 — 124). — The  concn.  of  urea  in  blood  and  bile 
was  0-24 — 0-49  and  0-19 — 0-44  and  that  of  Cl'  4-0 — 
4-8  and  4-8 — 5-6  g.  per  litre,  respectively. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-nitrite.  E.  J.  Stieolitz  and  A.  E. 
Palmer  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937  ,  59,  620—630). — 
N02'  was  determined  colorimetrieally  by  the  intensely 
coloured  azo-dye  produced  with  a-C10H7*NH2  and 
2:6: 8-NH2-C10H5(SO9Na)2.  This  gives  average 
blood  concn.  0-8  x  10~6  g.  per  100  c.c.  with  a  seasonal 
variation.  Sweat  and  saliva  have  similar  vals. 
Urine  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  gave  negative  results, 
but  N02'  may  be  obscured  by  H\  OH',  or  phosphate. 
Various  possibilities  for  the  biochemical  origin  and 
destruction  of  N02'  are  considered. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Blood  as  a  physico-chemical  system.  XI. 
Man  at  rest.  D.  B.  Dill,  H.  T.  Edwards,  and 
W.  V.  Consolazio.  XII.  Man  at  high  altitudes. 

D.  B.  Dill,  J.  H.  Talbott,  and  W.  V.  Consolazio 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  635—648,  649—666).— 
In  the  acclimatised  condition  the  cell :  plasma 
distribution  of  CO,  retains  the  normal  relation  to  pa 
and  oxygenation  but  there  is  a  definite  increase  in 
serum-Cl',  causing  a  consistently  lower  cell :  plasma 
ratio  for  Cl'.  The  polycythsemia  increases  the  buffer 
val,  of  the  blood  so  that  pR  changes  through  the 
respiratory  cycle  are  slighter.  The  neutralising 
capacity  for  fixed  acids,  however,  is  lowered  through  a 
diminution  in  HC03'.  Other  ions  show  little  change. 
A  nomographic  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
blood-electrolytes  is  established.  R.  M.  M.  O. 


Comparison  of  changes  in  the  pa  of  arterial 
blood  and  saliva  during  variations  of  pulmonary 
ventilation.  C.  R.  Brassfield  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936, 116,  174 — 181). — Arterial  pR  in  the  dog  remains 
const,  during  resting  conditions,  but  saliva  pR  shows 
large  variations,  mostly  towards  the  alkaline  aide. 
Reduction  of  02  tension  in  the  inspired  air  causes  an 
initial  rise  in  both,  followed  by  a  fall  below  resting 
level;  a  marked  rise  follows  restoration  of  norma! 
conditions.  NaCN  raises  both  blood  and  saliva  pR 
during  respiratory  stimulation ;  subsequent  temporary 
respiratory  failure,  and  in  the  case  of  saliva  increased 
secretory  rate,  cause  a  fall.  The  initial  rise  of  pR  in 
saliva  with  NaCN  or  reduced  02  supply  is  considered 
to  be  due  to  a  fall  in  C02  produced  by  hyperventil¬ 
ation,  subsequent  changes  being  due  to  disturbances 
of  cellular  metabolism.  R.  N.  C. 

Spectrography  of  serum  ultrafiltrates.  W. 
Klein  [with  E.  Gaber  and  M.  Forster]  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  246,  224 — 232). — Spectrographic  curves 
are  given  for  normal  serum  ultrafiltrates,  adsorption 
(Al2Oa,  C)  and  EtOH-  and  Et20-sol.  fractions,  and 
ultrafiltrates  after  removal  of  “uric  acid  by  uricase 
preps.  Curves  are  also  given  for  sera  from  cases  of 
diabetes,  nephrosis,  uraemia,  and  pneumonia. 

F.  0.  H. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  the  volume  of 
circulating  blood.  Use  of  Congo-red  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  plasma/blood  ratio  and  circulatory 
plasma.  T.  L.  Gino  (Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital., 
1937,  9,  19 — 56). — The  methods  are  described. 

F.  0.  H. 

Blood  spots.  L.  van  Itallie  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
biol.,  1937, 19,  413— 433).— A  lecture. 

Effect  of  antiseptics  on  the  course  of  the 
Bordet-Wassermann  reaction.  A.  Rouslacroix, 
L.  Boyer,  and  R.  Gastinel  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  71 — 74).— Salts  of  8-hydroxyquinolino  do 
not  affect  the  course  of  the  reaction  and  can  be  used  as 
antiseptics.  H.  G.  R. 

Preservation  of  blood  for  the  Bordet-Wasser¬ 
mann  reaction  with  8-hydroxy  quinoline  sulphate . 
A.  Rouslacroix,  L.  Boyer,  and  R.  Gastinel  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  74— 76).— A  concn.  of 
0-01%  is  recommended  to  keep  the  blood  sterile  for  a 
moderate  time.  H.  G.  R. 

Application  of  the  retarding  action  of  cold  on 
blood-coagulation  to  the  determination  of  fibrin. 
R.  Sassier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  17 — 
19). — The  blood  is  surrounded  by  ice  during  centri¬ 
fuging,  the  val.  for  fibrin  by  this  method  being  slightly 
>  that  from  oxalated  blood.  H.  G.  R. 

Coagulation.  Bleeding  and  blood-calcium  : 
its  modification  by  ingestion  of  a  mixture  of 
calcium  lactate  and  ammonium  chloride.  R.  A. 
Poletti  (Dia  med.,  1934,  6,  1091). — Oral  adminis¬ 
tration  of  NH4C1  with  Ca  lactate  (I)  diminishes  the 
coagulation  and  bleeding  time  as  compared  with  that 
of  (I)  alone.  Blood-Ca  is  unaffected. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Analysis  of  coagulant  activation.  J.  H. 
Ferguson  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 117,  587 — 595). — 
The  low  coagulating  power  of  prothrombin  (I)  in 
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presence  of  Ca  alone  is  abolished  by  extraction  with 
C8Hb,  but  restored  and  increased  by  addition  of 
kephalin  (II).  Boiling  the  (I)  also  prevents  activ¬ 
ation  by  Ca  alone,  but  increases  the  potency  of  the 
thrombin  (III)  formed  on  addition  of  (II),  possibly 
through  weakening  of  antithrombins  by  release  of 
extra  (II) .  (Ill)  is  not  inactivated  by  extraction  with 
C6H6.  (II)  is  considered  necessary  for  formation  of 
(III),  which  contains  (I),  (II),  and  Ca  in  chemical 
combination.  The  activation  of  (I)  by  Ca  alone  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  (I)  and  fibrinogen  of  a  (Il)-like 
phospholipin  “  available  ”  for  (III)  formation.  (I) 
probablv  originates  from  serum-globulins. 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  sulphur  compounds  on  the  coagul¬ 
ation  of  blood.  J.  H.  Sterner  and  G.  Medes 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  92 — 101). — Cysteine 
(I),  taurine,  and  tauroeholic  acid,  added  to  whole 
blood,  prolong  the  time  of  coagulation.  The  action 
of  (I)  is  to  prevent  the  activation  of  prothrombin; 
its  effects  on  tissue  factor,  Ca,  thrombin,  and  fibrin¬ 
ogen  are  negligible.  Ascorbic  acid,  phenosafranine, 
and  Na2HP04  are  without  effect  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  (I)  and  methionine  increase  the  times  of 
bleeding  and  coagulation  when  administered  orally 
and  intravenously  to  man  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1531). 

R.  N.  C. 

Determination  of  the  clotting  time  of  blood 
and  plasma.  W.  Szankowski  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1937,  184,  317— 326).— The  method  is 
described.  P.  W.  C. 

Heparin  and  the  formation  of  white  thrombi. 

C.  H.  Best,  C.  Cowan,  and  D.  L.  MacLean  (Science, 
1937,  85,  338 — 339). — Purified  heparin  is  effective  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  white  thrombi  in  dogs 
suffering  vein  injury.  L.  S.  T. 

Occurrence  of  a  substance  in  red  algae  which 
inhibits  blood-coagulation.  H.  Elsxer,  W. 
Broser,  and  E.  Burgel  (Z.  physiol.  Chem,,  1937, 
246,  244 — 247).— Crude  preps,  of  the  polysaccharide 
sulphuric  ester  from  agar  or  carragheen  and  the  Na 
salt  of  galaetan  sulphuric  ester  from  Iridece  lamin- 
arioides  have  an  inhibitory  effect  on  blood  coagulation 
comparable  with  that  of  heparin  preps.  E.  O.  H, 
Titre  of  antitoxic  serum.  M.  Weinberg  and 
M.  Guxllaumie  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1012 — 
1015;  cf.  this  vol.,  6). — The  age  of  a  toxin  influences 
its  activity,  as  does  the  source  of  the  serum,  whether 
measured  by  the  dose  test  or  the  min.  lethal  dose  for 
a  mouse,  the  antitoxic  titre  (dose  test)  of  antiper- 
fringens  serum  (376)  varies  from  50  to  325  units 
depending  on  the  hatch  of  toxin  used  even  if  the 
serum  source  is  the  same.  The  titre  is  independent 
of  the  haemolytic  properties  of  the  toxin.  J.  L.  D. 

Salt  optimum  in  antibody-antigen  reactions. 
J.  T.  Duncan  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1937,  18,  108— 
119). — [NaCl]  affects  the  quantity  of  antibody  (I)— 
antigen  (II)  compound  formed  and  its  (I)/(II)  ratio. 
The  optimum  [Nad]  depends  on  the  (II)  concn.  If 
the  [NaCl]  is  altered  after  formation  of  the  compound, 
the  composition  of  the  latter  changes  to  that  which  it 
would  have  had  if  originally  formed  under  the  new 
conditions,  i.e.,  Nad  influences  the  equilibrium  of  a 


reversible  association.  Optima  for  H  and  O  agglutin¬ 
ations  are  distinct  so  that  pure  H  or  O  (II)  may  be 
separated  by  application  of  equilibrium  principles. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Chemical  nature  of  the  immuno-specific 
capsular  substance  of  anthrax  bacilli.  G. 
Ivanovics  and  V.  Bruckner  (Naturwis3,,  1937,  25, 
250). — The  immuno-sp.  capsular  substance  of  B. 
anlhracis  was  extracted  with  dil.  alkali  and  purified 
through  its  heavy-metal  salts  and  by  dialysis.  It  is 
a  polypeptide-like  substance,  [a]D  —21°,  built  up 
from  Z-glutamic  acid  units.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Viscous  protein  of  anti-anthrax  serum.  L. 
Placidi  and  C.  Morel  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  234- — 236). — The  precipitin  of  anti-anthrax 
serum  is  localised  in  the  viscous  protein  (this  vol.,  83). 

H.  G.  R. 

Antigenic  components  of  the  toxins  of  Cl. 
botulinum  types  C  and  D.  J.  H.  Mason  and  E.  M. 
Robinson  (Onderstepoort  J.  Vet.  Sci.,  1935,  5,  65 — 
75). — Results  of  injection  of  toxic  filtrates  into  goats 
indicated  that  types  A  and  B  are  mono-sp.,  that  type 
C  contains  3  components  C\,  G%,  and  D  (slight 
amounts),  and  that  type  D  contains  chiefly  D  but 
small  amounts  of  C  are  present.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Toxicity  of  mixtures  of  B.  coli  toxins  and 
antisera.  G.  Magheru,  A.  Magheru,  and  E. 
Barbulescu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
309—310). — The  toxicity  of  the  mixture  of  insol. 
endotoxin  and  serum  decreases  with  dilution  of  the 
serum.  H.  G.  R. 

Preparation  of  antiserum  for  B.  coli.  G. 
Magheru,  A.  Magheru,  and  H.  Creanga  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  306 — 308). — A  mixture  of 
the  neurotropic,  enterotropic,  and  insol.  endotoxins 
immunises  the  horse  without  the  addition  of  the 
complete  antigen.  H.  G.  R- 

Preparation  of  a  multivalent  antiserum  for 
B.  coli.  O.  S.  Gwan  (Compt,  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  228—231).  H.  G.  R. 

Alum-diphtheria  toxoid  precipitate.  E.  Bux- 
baum  and  C.  K.  Greenwald  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med., 
1935,  21,  157 — 163). — An  alum  eonen.  of  2%  is 
required  to  ppt.  toxoids  prepared  from  bacto-veal 
broth,  and  one  of  1-5%  for  that  from  fresh  veal  broth. 
The  cone,  toxoid  from  fresh  veal  contains  the  greater 
no  of  Lf  units  per  g.  of  N.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Analysis  of  dysentery  toxin  by  means  of 
the  flocculation  reaction.  K.  Halapixe  (Ann. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  58,  599 — 608). — Three  zones 
are  given  in  precipitin  tests  with  dysentery 
filtrate.  This  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  separating 
the  toxin  into  three  fractions,  obtained  by  heat  in  one 
case  and  by  sp.  adsorption  in  the  other  two. 

Antigen-O  and  Pyocyaneus  endotoxin.  A. 
Boivin  and  L.  Mesrobeanu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  273 — 275). — The  polysaccharide  haptens 
are  not  toxic  to  mice  even  in  doses  of  5  mg.  per 
animal.  H.  G.  R. 

Anti-complementary  power  of  guinea-pig 
serum.  L.  Nattak-Lakrier,  L.  Grimard,  and 
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J.  Du  four  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  270 — 
273). — Anti-complementary  power  is  developed  by 
heating  the  serum  to  56 — 62°  but  the  strength  is  < 
that  obtained  in  human  serum  by  ageing. 

H.  G.  R. 

Fixation  of  the  complement  in  streptococcic 

infections.  R.  Demarche  and  M.  Levy-Bruhl 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  125,  236 — 238). — EtOH 
extracts  of  streptococci  can  be  used  as  stable  antigens 
for  the  fixation  of  the  complement  reaction. 

H.  G.  R. 

Polysaccharide  and  lipin-polysaccharide 
tubercular  antibodies.  K.  Meyer  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1288— 1290).— The  protein 
and  lipin-protein  antibodies  (A.,  1936,  877 ;  this  vol., 
117)  are  in  reality  sugar  and  lipin-sugar  antibodies. 

H.  G.  R. 

Antigenic  composition  and  virulence  of  B. 
typhosus  grown  on  a  chemically  defined  medium. 
G.  P.  Gladstone  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1937, 18,  67— 
82). — Viantigen  formation,  non-agglutination  with  a 
pure  0  anti-serum,  and  virulence  are  retained  by  the 
organisms  whatever  the  source  of  N,  but  are  lost  in 
the  absence  of  glucose,  when  the  C  and  energy  source 
is  either  lactate  or  other  products  of  glucose  metabol¬ 
ism.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Influence  of  calcium  and  potassium  chlorides 
on  the  production  of  agglutinins  anti-O  and  -If. 
A.  Rosa  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
1015 — 1017). — Injection  of  aq.  CaCl2  increases  the 
production  of  both  anti-fiagellatory  (H)  and  anti- 
somatic  agglutinin  (0)  in  rabbits  inoculated  with  B. 
typhosus  whilst  that  of  aq,  KC1  significantly  increases 
the  production  only  of  the  H  agglutinin.  E.  0.  H. 

Viantigen  of  B.  typhosus.  V.  Action  of  form¬ 
aldehyde.  VI.  Active  and  passive  immunity. 
A.  Giovanardi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  4 — 7,  7 — 10). — V.  In  presence  of  0-2 — 1-0%  of 
CH20,  the  viagglutinin  is  no  longer  demonstrable 
in  suspensions  of  B.  typhosus  after  2  days  at  37°  or 
after  4  months  at  20°.  The  non-destruction  of  the 
agglutinin  in  the  experiments  of  Felix  et  al.  (A.,  1935, 
1420)  was  therefore  due  to  the  low  temp.  used. 

VI.  Comparative  data  for  the  immunising  action  in 
rabbits  and  mice  of  viantigen  preps.,  vaccines  sterilised 
by  0-2— 0-5%  of  CH20  at  37°  for  3—30  days,  and 
vaccines  from  strains  of  B.  typhosus  free  from  viantigen 
are  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Detoxication  of  Vipera  aspis  venom  by  sodium 
ricinoleate  and  vaccination  of  rabbits  with  the 
detoxicated  venom.  E.  Cesari  and  P.  Boquet 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  231—234).— 
The  antigenic  power  is  not  lost  by  detoxication  of  the 
venom  bv  Na  ricinoleate  at  pa  7-6  for  24  hr.  at  37°. 

H.  G.  R. 

Immunological  applications  of  placenta 
extracts  :  oral  administration.  C.  F.  McKhann, 
A.  A.  Green,  L.  E.  Eckles,  and  J.  A.  B.  Davies 
(Ann.  Intern.  Med.,  1935,  9,  388— 397).— Protein 
extracts  composed  of  globulins  from  human  placenta 
contain  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  antitoxins  and 
antibodies  neutralising  poliomyelitis  virus  and  protect 
susceptible  children  against  measles.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 


Has  alexin  a  corpuscular  nature  ?  I.  Lomin- 
ski  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  917— 919).— Alexin, 
like  bacteriophage,  is  probably  not  in  solution,  but  is 
corpuscular  and  diseontinuously  distributed  in  serum. 

F.  A.  A. 

Active  principles  of  lysogenic  filtrates.  G. 
Prooa  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  299—302). 
— Active  lysogenic  filtrates  promote  the  growth  of 
secondary  colonies  which  become  lysogenic. 

H.  G.  R. 

Electrophoresis  of  immune  sera.  M.  Loijeau- 
Dessds  (J.  Chim.  phys.,  1937,  34,  149 — 195). — An 
apparatus  and  technique  are  described  with  which 
electrophoresis  of  serum-proteins  etc.  may  be  carried 
out  without  causing  detectable  irreversible  changes  in 
them.  The  distribution  of  antibody  function  during 
electrophoresis  indicates  that  this  is  the  property  of 
a  particle  having  a  small  charge  and  isoelectric  point 
pa  6-2 — 6-3,  comparable  with  proteins,  but  not  ident¬ 
ical  with  any  known  protein.  In  syphilitic  sera, 
sensitivity  to  the  Bordet-Gengou  and  Bordet-Wasser- 
mann  reactions  is  distributed  like  the  antibody,  but 
the  distribution  of  sensitivity  to  the  Kahn  flocculation 
reaction  resembles  that  of  globulin.  F.  A.  A. 

Chemical  composition  of  organisms  as  a 
specific  property.  III.  Manganese  in  insects 
(Formicidse).  A.  P.  Vinogradov  (Compt.  rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  14,  357— 359).— The  Mn 
content  of  various  genera  of  the  Formicidae  is  character¬ 
istic  of  each  genus.  No  differentiation  is  apparent 
among  the  Acrididse,  the  food  of  which  is  of  much 
greater  uniformity.  A.  G.  P. 

Biochemistry  of  bromine.  II.  Bromine  con¬ 
tent  of  human  tissues.  A.  H.  Neueeld  (Canad. 
J.  Res.,  1937,  15,  B,  132—138;  cf.  A.,  1936, 1011). — 
Br  is  a  constituent  of  all  human  tissues  but  varying 
amounts  are  found  in  the  same  tissues.  Br  is  not 
concerned  with  pituitary  function.  There  is  no 
relation  between  the  distribution  of  Br  and  Cl  in 
human  tissues.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Abundance  ratio  of  isotopes  of  potassium  in 
animal  tissues.  A.  K.  Brewer  (J.  Anier.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937,  59,  869— 872).— The  ratio  39K  :  «K  is 
about  14-20  for  most  organs,  agreeing  with  previous 
vals.  for  plants,  minerals,  and  ocean  H20.  Bone- 
marrow  is  high  in  41K  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  poss¬ 
ible  relation  between  abundance  ratio  and  the  age  of 
the  animal.  E.  S.  H. 

Chemical  composition  of  teeth.  V.  Spectro- 
graphic  analysis.  F.  Lowater  and  M.  M.  Murray 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  837—841 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  878, 
883). — In  addition  to  constituents  already  known 
to  exist  in  dental  tissue,  Na,  Ag,  Pb,  Sr,  Ba,  Cr,  Sn, 
Zn,  Mn,  Ti,  Ni,  V,  Al,  Si,  B,  Cu,  and  Fe  were  always 
found.  A  trace  of  F  was  found  in  human  “  mottled 
teeth  ”  and  a  large  amount  in  the  teeth  of  F-fed  rats 
but  not  of  normal  dogs  and  rats.  K  occurs  only  in 
enamel  and  dentine  of  “  mottled  teeth  ”  and  in  F-fed 
rats’  teeth.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Double  thread  structure  of  human  tooth- 
enamel. — See  A.,  I.,  351. 

Orientation  of  crystallites  in  single  [tooth- 'J 
enamel  prisms.— See  A.,  I.,  351. 
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Choline  in  biochemistry.  E.  Kahane  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  bioL,  1937,  19,  205— 233).— A  lecture. 

Basic  constituents  of  lampreys.  E.  Straok, 
H.  Schwaneberg,  and  G.  Wannscitaff  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  247,  52—62;  cf.  A.,  1936,  499;  this 
vol.,  108). — The  choline  chloride  (I)  and  betaine 
chloride  contents  of  the  muscle,  intestines  (without 
the  liver),  and  liver  of  lampreys  ( Petromyzonfluviatilis ) 
are  0-03,  0-015,  and  0-0025%,  and  0-07,  0-088,  and 
0-03%,  respectively.  y-Butyrobetaine  chloride  occurs 
in  the  liver  (0-014%)  and  muscle.  The  biological 
action  of  extract  of  the  muscle  is  duo  to  (I)  only. 
Lampreys  contain  no  neosine,  homocholine,  or  homo¬ 
betaine.  W.  McC. 

Quantitative  preparation  of  f-cystine  from 
keratin  (horse-hair).  A.  Weidinger  (Rec.  trav. 
chim.,  1937,  56,  562 — 564). — Details  are  given  for 
the  quant,  isolation  (error  0-3%)  of  cystine  by  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  the  fat-free  hair  with  boiling  20%  HC1,  removal 
of  HC1  at  60°/rcduccd  pressure,  buffering  to  pn  4 
with  NaOAc,  dissolution  of  the  ppt.  in  4%  HC1, 
decolorisation  with  P04"'-free  animal  charcoal,  pptn. 
from  the  cone,  filtrate  with  NaOAc,  and  purification 
with  COMe,.  The  S  contents  of  the  original  hair  and 
that  calc,  from  the  isolated  cystine  were,  respectively, 
3-45  and  3-32%.  J.  W.  B. 

Decomposition  of  human  hair  by  boiling  -with 
concentrated  magnesium  chloride  solution.  K. 
Schuster  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  6 — 8 ; 
of.  Zeynek  and  Diniter,  A.,  1936,  227).— Human  hair 
boiled  for  100  hr.  in  N„  at  approx.  115°  with  40% 
aq.  MgCla  saturated  with  NaCl  (pH  6-6)  lost  a  very 
small  amount  of  free  S,  0-18%  of  S  as  H2S,  0  024% 
of  NH3,  and  1-024%  of  sol.  N  (0-141%  as  NH4C1), 
the  total  loss  being  6-4%.  The  residual  hair  (but 
not  untreated  hair)  gave  with  0-lN-NaOH  a  homo- 
eneous  jelly  after  1  week  at  37°  but  was  not  attacked 
y  trypsin.  Hair  boiled  for  30  and  100  hr.  with 
MgClj  +  NaCl  yielded  0-55%  of  and  no  cystine, 
respectively,  when  hydrolysed  with  cone.  HC1. 

W.  McC. 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  casein  fat. 
S.  G.  Stevenson  and  A.  L.  Bacharach  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  721 — 723). — The  analytical  determinations 
for  the  characterisation  of  natural  fats  show  that 
casein  fat  is  in  most  respects  indistinguishable  from 
butter  fat.  The  former,  however,  contains  three 
times  as  much  unsaponifiable  matter  as  the  latter. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Lipin  content  of  the  organs  of  young  rats.  A. 
Lang  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  219—223).— 
The  body-wt.  and  phospholipin  (I)  and  total  chole¬ 
sterol  contents  of  the  brain  increase  rapidly  during  the 
first  30 — 40  days  of  life  and  then  remain  fairly  const, 
or  slowly  increase.  The  liver-cholesteryl  esters 
increase,  then  decrease  rapidly,  during  this  period, 
afterwards  remaining  approx,  const,  at  the  lower 
level.  The  livcr-(I)  increases  only  slightly  with 
age.  The  variations  in  the  data  from  different  rats 
are  emphasised.  E.  0.  H. 

Water  and  fat  content  of  tsetse  flies.  C.  H.  N. 
Jackson  (Nature,  1937,  139,  674— 675).— Data 

concerning  the  HaO  and  fat  contents  of  tsetse  flies 


at  different  stages  of  hunger  and  of  different  ages  are 
discussed.  In  agreement  with  Jack  (this  vol.,  87) 
the  wt.  of  fat  should  be  excluded  when  the  %  of  FLO  is 
calc.  L.  S.  T. 

Water  and  fat  content  of  tsetse  flies.  K. 
Mellanby  (Nature,  1937,  139,  883). — A  criticism 
(cf.  preceding  abstract).  L.  S.  T. 

Chemistry  of  muscle-glycogen.  F.  G.  Young 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937 , 31 , 7 1 1—7 1 5)  -Liver-  and  muscle- 
glycogen  do  not  differ  appreciably  in  their  properties, 
although  some  specimens  of  the  latter  give  solutions 
differing  from  those  of  the  former  in  opalescence  and 
in  coloration  with  I.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Pigments  associated  with  the  fatty  tissues  of 
plants  and  animals.  I.  M.  Heilbron  and  A.  E. 
Gillam  (Nature,  1937,  139,  612—615,  657—660).— 
An  address.  L.  S.  T. 

Pigments  of  the  eggs  and  skin  of  the  chame¬ 
leon.  C.  Manunta  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  33 — 34). — The  skin  and  liver  contain 
xanthophyll  (I)  (free  and  esterified)  and  smaller 
amounts  of  carotene  (II) ;  large  amounts  of  free  (I) 
and  traces  of  (II)  occur  in  the  eggs.  F.  0.  H. 

Carotenoids  of  cocoons  from  a  crossed  strain 
of  silkworm.  C.  Manunta  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  BioL 
sperim.,  1937. 12, 31 — 32). — The  carotenoids  occurring 
in  cocoons  from  various  strains  of  silkworms  are 
discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Mendelian 
theory.  F.  0.  H. 

Quantitative  relations  between  visual  stimuli 
and  the  production  or  destruction  of  melanin  in 
fishes.  F.  B.  Sumner  and  P.  Doudoroff  (Proc. 
Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  211— 219).— The  melanin 
content  of  the  goby  fish  (Gillidhys  mirabilis)  approx, 
oc  the  log  of  the  albedo  of  the  tank  in  which  it  has 
been  kept  (albedo  =  ratio  of  reflected  to  direct 
light)  and  is  only  slightly  dependent  on  the  abs. 
intensity  of  the  illumination.  W.  0.  K. 

Variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  silk  secretion  in  different  parts 
of  the  silk-glands  during  development.  C. 
Manunta  (Bull.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12, 
32 — 33). — The  proportion  of  sericin  in  the  silk  filament 
in  the  anterior  is  >  that  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
silk  gland ;  it  also  decreases  gradually  during  growth 
of  the  worm.  The  fibroin  core  of  the  filament  appears 
to  move  towards  the  secretory  pores  at  a  rate  > 
that  of  the  sericin  layer.  F.  0.  H. 

Methods  of  separation  of  thyroglobulins.  I.  A. 
Smorodincev  and  A.  M.  Feldt  (Compt.  rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  14,  365— 368).— High 
purity  in  thyroglobulin  (I)  preps,  is  ensured  by  salting 
out  with  (NH4)2S04  after  pptn.  of  nucleoproteins 
by  AcOH.  (I)  is  not  pptd.  by  AcOH  unless  de¬ 
natured.  Nucleoproteins  are  pptd.  by  half-saturated 
aq.  (NH4)aS04.  (I)  obtained  by  pptn.  by  EtOH  is 

impure.  A,  G.  P. 

Ultracentrifugal  studies  of  compounds  of 
proteins  with  polysaccharides.  Compounds 
between  proteins  and  glycogen.  E.  M.  Myst- 
kowski  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,716 — 720). — Glycogen 
(I)  shows  great  polydispersity  in  aq.  solution.  There 
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is  evidence  for  combination  of  (I)  with  serum-globulin 
(II)  in  mixtures  of  the  two.  Only  small  particles  of 
(I)  combine  with  (II).  (I)  does  not  combine  with 

laotoglobulin.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Preparation  of  proteins  by  ultracentrifuging. 
R.  W.  G.  Wyckoff  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
135,  3 — 5).  H.  G.  R. 

Thermal  transformations  of  elastoidin.  E. 
FagrIc-Fremiet  (J.  Chim.  phys.,  1937,  34,  125 — 
135). — The  re-formation  of  elastoidin-I  from  -II 
(see  A.,  1936,  1462)  at  <62°  and  under  tension  is  not 
complete.  Under  the  conditions  of  formation  of  -II, 
some  hydrolysis  takes  place,  with  production  of  an 
albumose  and  loss  of  S,  and  the  re-formed  -I  is  hydro¬ 
lysed  by  trypsin,  though  less  rapidly  than  is  -II. 

F.  A.  A. 

X-Ray  study  of  the  structure  of  elastoidin 
fibres.— See  A.,  I,  350. 

Polarisation  studies  in  collodion  menjbranes 
and  in  synthetic  protein-lipin  membranes.— See 
A.,  I,  359. 

Molecular  structure  of  chromosomes.  D.  M. 
Wrinch  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  550 — 569). — A 
cylindrical  structure  consisting  of  parallel  and  iden¬ 
tical  chains  of  protein  mols.  held  together  laterally 
by  salt  linkings  with  nucleic  acid  mols.  is  postulated. 
The  specificity  of  the  individual  chromosome  is 
determined  by  the  particular  proteins  in  the  chains. 
The  linkings  between  the  protein  mols.  in  the  chain 
constitute  natural  breaking  points  in  the  chromosome 
micelle  and  the  genes  are  the  short  lengths  of  micelle 
between  consecutive  breaking  points.  M.  A.  B. 

Irradiated  protein  as  oxidation  catalyst  of  un¬ 
saturated  acids.  E.  Kather  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1937,  184,  645— 658).— Ovalbumin  (I)  forms 
a  Cu  complex  which  catalyses  the  oxidation  of  un¬ 
saturated  acids.  (I)  irradiated  with  ultra-violet 
light  forms  a  Cu  complex  which  is  5 — 10  times  as 
active  as  that  from  unirradiated  (I).  The  SH  groups 
liberated  on  irradiation  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Cu  complex.  P.  W.  C. 

Catalytic  action  of  iron.  IV.  Activation  of 
iron.  F.  Eiohholtz  and  K.  Ungerecht  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  605—611;  cf.  A., 
1935,  781). — Conversion  of  subcutaneously  injected 
Fe11  into  the  catalytically  active  form  in  mice  is 
measured  with  and  without  simultaneous  injection 
of  d-  and  (-tartaric,  dihydroxytartaric  (I),  dihydroxy- 
maleic  (II),  malic  (III),  and  acetonedicarboxylic  (IV) 
acid.  (I),  (II),  and  (III)  activate  Fe11  in  vivo  and 
the  very  considerable  activations  of  Fe111  citrate  and 
tartrate  are  due  to  degradation  products  of  these 
acids.  (IV)  has  only  a  small  activating  action. 

P.  W.  C. 

Phosphorescence  of  cells  and  cell  products. 
A.  C.  Giese  and  P.  A.  Leighton  (Science,  1937, 
85,  429). — The  results  of  tests  on  org.  materials  of 

biological  origin  are  recorded.  L.  S.  T. 

Classification  of  biological  colloids.  S.  J. 

VON  Pkzyreqki  (Kolloid-Z.,  1937,  79,  129—137). 

F.  L.  U. 


Calcium  content  of  human  milk,  as  influenced 
by  administration  of  calcium,  irradiated  ergo- 
sterol,  and  parathyroid  hormone.  L.  Rossi 
(Clin,  pediatr.,  1934,  16,  No.  10). — The  Ca  content  of 
milk  is  increased  considerably  by  feeding  parathor¬ 
mone,  less  by  irradiated  ergosterol,  and  not  at  all  by  Ca. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Diffusion  of  calcium  from  milk  through 
membranes  of  varying  permeability.  G.  Sar- 
zana  (Boll.  Soe.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  1031 — 
1032). — Diffusion  of  Ca  from  cow’s  milk  through 
collodion  and  parchment  membranes  against  aq. 
KC1  or  CaCl2  or  H20  indicates  the  presence  of  two  Ca 
fractions,  one  readily  diffusible  and  the  other  non- 
diffusible  through  membranes  of  low  permeability 
(cf.  A.,  1936,  1405).  F.  O.  H. 

Electrophoresis  of  the  diffusible  calcium  of 
milk.  G.  Sarzana  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1936,  11,  1032 — 1033). — The  transport  of  Ca  during 
electro-dialysis  of  whole  milk  and  electrophoresis 
of  milk  ultrafiltrates  or  aq.  CaCl2  +  Na  citrate  -f- 
K  phosphate  at  pa  <7  is  to  the  cathode  (cf.  Peretti, 
A.,  1935,  698).  F.  0.  H. 

Micro-determination  of  potassium  and  sodium 
in  milk.  M.  Sato  and  K.  M grata  (Bull.  Agric. 
Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  318 — 322). — K  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  deproteinised  milk  (5  c.c.)  by  pptn.  as 
K  cobaltinitrite,  which  is  dissolved  in  HN03  and  then 
reduced  with  dimethylglyoxime  and  Na2S,  the  colour 
thus  produced  being  compared  -with “a  standard. 
Na  is  determined  by  pptn.  as  pyroantimonate, 
which  is  dissolved  in  cone.  HC1  and  titrated  iodo- 
metrieally.  J.  N.  A. 

Microphotographic  study  of  the  fat  globules 
of  the  milk  of  Indian  breeds  of  cows  and 
buffaloes.  Z.  R.  Kothavalla  and  S.  D.  Suna- 
wala  (Indian  J.  Vet.  Sci.,  1937,  7,  8 — 14). — Buffalo 
milk  contains  a  smaller  no.  but  larger  sized  fat  glo¬ 
bules  than  cow’s  milk  and  is  more  suitable  for  butter 
and  ghee  making.  Draught  cows  give  less  milk  con¬ 
taining  more  globules  of  a  more  uniform  size  than 
milch  cows.  The  milch  breeds  do  not  show  marked 
variation  in  the  no.,  size,  and  shape  of  globules. 

W.  L.  D. 

Less-known  constituents  of  milk  and  their 
examination.  Curdling  of  milk  :  the  curdling 
enzyme.  Oxidation-reduction  systems  in  milk. 
—See  B.,  1937,  611. 

Comparison  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
stimulated  and  resting  saliva  of  caries-free  and 
caries-susceptible  children.  J,  White  and  R.  W. 
Bunting  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  529 — 
532). — There  is  no  apparent  difference  in  composition 
between  salivas  from  the  two  classes.  Ca  and  P  in 
resting  salivas  are  >  in  stimulated  salivas,  whilst 
COa  is  less.  R.  N.  C. 

Lysozyme  content  of  tears.  W.  M.  James 
(Amer.  J.  Ophthalmol.,  1935,  18,  1109—1113).— 
No  relation  was  apparent  between  the  bacteriolytic 
titre  (J/.  lysodeikticus)  of  tears  and  the  age,  sex,  or 
race  of  the  subject.  Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Hepatic  excretion  in  man  of  bile  acids  after 
oral  administration.  H.  Doubilet  (Proc.  Soc. 
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Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  50 — 52). — Oral  adminis¬ 
tration  of  cholic  acid  is  more  effective  than  that  of  de- 
oxycholic  acid  in  raising  the  concn.  and  total  output 

of  bile  acids  in  hepatic  bile.  P.  G.  M. 

Viscosity  of  bile  solutions.  C.  Achakd,  A. 
Bodtaeic,  andP.  Berthier  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 204, 
1049 — 1051). — A  table  summarises  the  relative  tq  at 
26°  of  varying  dilutions  of  centrifuged  ox  bile  in  H„0. 

P.  W.  C. 

Validity  of  fractional  gastric  analysis.  F.  A. 
Hellebeandt  and  E.  Brood  on  (Amer.  J.  Digest. 
Dis.  Nutrition,  1935,  2,  402 — 408). — The  secretory 
response  of  the  stomach  in  normal  subjects  varied 
considerably  irrespective  of  the  stimulant  used 
(oatmeal,  EtOH,  histamine).  Fractional  gastric  ana¬ 
lysis  is  of  doubtful  val.  in  quant,  studies  of  gastric 
function  but  is  preferable  for  detection  of  acidity 
or  secretory  capacity.  Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Autoregulation  of  gastric  secretion.  J.  J. 
Day  and  D.  R.  Webster  (Amer.  J.  Digest.  Dis. 
Nutrition,  1935,  2,  527 — 531). — Introduction  of  dil. 
HC1  or  dil.  gastric  juice  into  the  duodenum  inhibits 
gastric  secretion.  Passage  of  acid  chyle  from  stomach 
to  duodenum  probably  restricts  the  secretion. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Role  of  the  duodenal  secretions  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  experimental  jejunal  ulcer.  G.  M.  Wii- 
HEiiMJ,  F.  T.  O’Brien,  H.  H.  McCarthy,  and  F.  C. 
Hill  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 117,  79 — 85). 

R.  N.  C. 

Role  of  duodenal  regurgitation  in  the  auto¬ 
matic  regulation  of  the  gastric  acidity.  C. 
Bolton  and  G.  W.  Goodheart  (J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
87,  360 — 387). — Total  acidity  and  total  Cl'  in  the 
contents  of  the  isolated  secreting  stomach  of  the  cat 
increase  steadily  and  at  the  same  rate,  although  the 
gastric  mucus  tends  to  exert  a  neutralising  effect. 
Arrest  of  secretion  by  atropine  flattens  both  curves, 
but  the  action  of  mucus  on  emptying  the  stomach 
is  exaggerated.  Cl'  in  specimens  from  the  fundus 
is  slightly  >  in  those  from  the  pyloric  end,  but  the 
acidity  is  the  same  in  both  portions.  Acid  secretion 
occurs  in  the  fundus,  and  if  the  pyloric  portion  is 
ligatured  from  the  fundus,  its  contents  remain  neutral. 
If  the  pylorus  is  left  open,  the  acidity  is  automatically 
kept  below  0-05 — 0-06JV  by  regurgitation  of  the  duo¬ 
denal  contents  at  this  val.  The  neutralisation  takes 
place  in  the  duodenum.  R.  N.  C. 

Regulation  of  reaction  of  the  acid-base  equi¬ 
librium  in  normal  urine.  C.  Dienst  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 184,  547— 557).— The  conditions 
for  excretion  of  non-volatile  acids  in  the  urine  as  NH4 
or  Na  salts  are  examined.  Excretion  as  NH4  salts 
occurs  only  when  the  diet  contains  excess  of  protein 
and  as  Na  salts  only  when  it  contains  excess  of  base. 
If  the  diet  contains  excess  of  acid  and  is  deficient 
in  protein,  the  acid  is  excreted  by  carnivora  as  NH4 
salts,  NH3  being  derived  from  fixed  protein,  and  re¬ 
tention  of  Na  occurs.  At  still  higher  acidity,  Na 
is  also  utilised  for  excretion  of  acid,  the  alkaline 
reserve  decreasing  but  excretion  is  still  predominantly 
as  NH4  salts.  Under  these  conditions  with  herbivora, 
the  results  are  similar  but  the  loss  of  Na  is  greater. 

P.  W.  C. 


Emotional  change  in  urinary  pn  in  airmen. 
A.  Mangiacapra  (Boll.  Soe.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  14 — 16). — The  urinary  pn  increases  (by  up 
to  >1-0)  during  the  flight  of  inexperienced  airmen 

and  those  of  a  certain  psychological  type.  : 

O  H 

Urinary  pn  as  a  function  of  fatigue  in  airmen. 
A.  Mangiacapra  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  17 — 19). — The  urinary  pn  decreases  (by  0-2 — 
0-8)  during  prolonged  flights  to  an  extent  depending 
on  the  duration  of  flying  and  the  personal  reaction 
of  the  airmen.  F.  0.  H. 

Incidence  of  non-diabetic  glycosuria.  B.  Y. 
Glassberg  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  152 — 
156). — No  relation  was  apparent  between  the  blood- 
sugar  level  and  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  urine. 
In  non-diabetic  glycosuria  blood-sugar  is  <01% 
and  sugar  is  found  in  urine  3  hr.  after  ingestion  of 
100  g.  of  sucrose.  In  diabetics  blood-sugar  is  >0-15% 
after  3  hr.  .  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Glomerular  filtration  and  urea  excretion  in 
relation  to  urine  flow  in  the  dog.  J.  A.  Shannon 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  206— 225).— Creatinine 
(I)  clearance  is  essentially  const,  and  independent  of 
the  urine  flow.  At  the  highest  flow  obtainable  about 
40%  of  the  urea  filtered  is  reabsorbed,  this  fraction 
increasing  as  the  flow  decreases ;  the  increase  cc  the 
logarithm  of  the  (I) /urea  plasma  ratio.  Urea  clearance 
shows  a  transient  rise  relative  to  (I)  clearance  during 
diuresis  following  a  low  urine  flow;  the  increase  is 
evoked  by  osmotic  diuresis  in  normal  or  pituitrinised 
animals,  and  by  H20  diuresis  in  normal  animals. 
The  concept  of  an  augmentation  limit  cannot  be 
applied  to  urea  excretion  in  dogs.  R.  N.  C. 

Accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  the  urea 
excretion-constant  (Ambard’s  constant).  S. 
Dombrowski,  B.  Dehryng,  and  Z.  Stolzmann  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  466— 489).— Calculations 
are  made  of  the  degree  of  precision  required  in  measure¬ 
ments  of  urea  levels  in  plasma  and  urine,  and  of  the 
vol.  of  urine,  to  evaluate  Ambard’s  const,  with  an 
accuracy  of  1%.  Measurements  are  made  of  the 
const,  for  young  men.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Lytic  principle  of  urine  in  urinary  B.  c oli 
[infection],  A.  Alksnis  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1935, 125,  29 — 31). — The  principle  is  present  in  renal 
lithiasis  and  hydronephrosis  or  during  vaccination 
with  anacolon  vaccines.  H.  G.  R. 

Xanthurenic  acid,  kynurenic  acid,  and  kyn- 
urenine. — See  A.,  II,  305. 

Origin  of  faecal  fat  in  the  absence  of  bile, 
studied  with  deuterium  as  an  indicator.  A. 
Shapiro,  H.  Koster,  D.  Rittenberg,  and  R.  Schoen- 
heimer  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  525 — 528). — 
Fat  in  the  fseces  of  patients  with  bile  fistulas  is  in¬ 
creased  during  the  periods  when  bile  does  not  enter  the 
intestinal  tract.  About  65 — 70%  of  D-containing 
fat  added  to  the  diet  is  absorbed  by  the  intestine  in 
absence  of  bile ;  the  increase  of  fecal  fat  is  due  to  fats 
secreted  into  the  intestinal  lumen.  R.  N.  C. 

Non-specific  protein  therapy.  R.  L.  Cecil 
(J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1935,  105,  1846— 1854).— A 
review.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Phosphorus  of  blood.  IV.  Phosphorus  par¬ 
tition  in  blood  of  children  with  disease.  G. 
Stearns  and  E.  Warweg  (Amer.  J.  Dis.  Children, 
1935  50,  1164 — 1172 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1401).— In 
infants  with  tetany  as  also  with  rickets  there  is 
diminution  of  ester-P  (I)  in  corpuscles  and  increased 
plasma-phosphatase.  In  malnutrition  and  osteo¬ 
porosis  (I)  in  corpuscles  is  decreased  hut  to  a  smaller 
extent.  In  osteomyelitis  (I)  increases  in  serum  and 
often  decreases  in  corpuscles.  Acute  renal  disturb* 
ance  modifies  all  forms  of  P.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Sex  differences  in  ansemic  rats.  H.  H. 
Mitchell  and  T.  S.  Hamilton  (Science,  1937,  85, 
364 — 366). — Experiments  involving  complete  control 
of  food  and  supplement  intake  by  paired  rats  confirm 
the  results  of  Nevens  and  Shaw  (ibid.,  1930,  72,  249), 
and  show  that  the  response  of  ansemic  rats  to  metallic 
supplements  is  modified  by  the  rate  of  consumption 
of  the  basal  aminogenic  diet  so  that  the  more  the  diet 
is  consumed  the  slower  is  the  regeneration  of  haemo¬ 
globin.  The  sex  difference  noted  by  Smith  and  Otis 
(this  vol.,  122)  may  be  the  result  of  a  greater  intake 
of  basal  diet  by  male  rats,  and  merely  a  sequel  of  the 
well-established  difference  in  growth  impulse  between 
the  sexes.  L.  S.  T. 

Ancylostoma  ansemia.  M.  M.  Fikri  and  P. 
Ghalioungui  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  800 — 802).— No 
increase  in  blood  vol.  was  found  in  anaemia  due  to 
infestation  with  ancylostoma;  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  diminution.  The  glucose  tolerance 
curves  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  showed 
some  abnormality  in  the  extent  of  the  hyperglycaemic 
response.  Blood-sugar  curves  after  intravenous  in¬ 
jection  of  glucose  were  normal.  L.  S.  T. 

Suitability  of  experimental  anaemias  as  a  test 
for  antiansemic  substances.  TV.  Collargol- 
saponin  ansemia  of  rats  as  a  quantitative  test 
for  injected  liver  preparations.  P.  Gottlebe 
and  J.  Krause  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 184, 
229 — 234). — The  conditions  are  outlined  for  rendering 
suitable  the  collargol-saponin  anaemia  of  rats  and 
rabbits  for  evaluation  of  injected  liver  extracts. 

P.  W.  C. 

Lipin  and  mineral  distribution  of  serum  and 
erythrocytes  in  haemolytic  and  hypochromic 
anaemias  of  childhood.  B.  N.  Erickson,  H.  H. 
Williams,  F.  C.  Hummel,  P.  Lee,  and  I.  G.  Macy 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  569— 598).— There  is  a 
marked  rise  in  the  neutral  fat  fraction  of  plasma-lipins 
in  erythroblastic  anaemia,  whilst  Cl'  is  normal,  Na" 
low,  and  K'  more  variable  than  normal.  In  the 
erythrocytes,  variations  of  concn.  and  distribution 
are  dependent  on  the  type  of  anaemia,  and  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  haemolysis  by  saponin  or  hypotonic  aq.  NaCl 
is  related  to  the  shape  and  fragility  of  the  corpuscles. 
The  %  of  EtOH-sol.  phospholipins  of  plasma  (90 — 
95%)  in  haemolytic  anaemia  is  similar  to  that  of 
normal  children,  but  is  lower  (84%)  in  hypochromic 
anaemia;  in  haemolytic  anaemia,  the  phospholipins  of 
the  erythrocytes  (63%)  are  <  normal  (80%). 

P.  G.  M. 

Reticulocyte  responses  in  the  pigeon  produced 
by  material  effective  and  non-effective  in  per¬ 
nicious  ansemia :  histologically  different  re¬ 


actions  of  bone  marrow.  G.  L.  Muller  (New 
England  J.  Med.,  1935,  213,  1221— 1226).— Injection 
of  active  liver  extracts  caused  an  increase  in  reticulo¬ 
cytes,  and  changes  in  megaloblastic  bone  marrow 
similar  to  those  produced  by  treatment  of  pernicious 
ansemia.  Intravenous  injection  of  lysine  or  leucine 
causes  a  similar  reticulocyte  response,  and  growth 
and  extension  of  erythroblastic  tissue  in  bone  marrow. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Lipin  and  mineral  distribution  of  serum  and 
erythrocytes  in  pernicious  ansemia  (before  and 
after  treatment).  H.  H.  Williams,  B.  N.  Erick¬ 
son,  S.  Bernstein,  F.  C.  Hummel,  and  I.  G.  Macy 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  599— 618).— Serum- 
minerals  are  unaffected  in  pernicious  anaemia  but  the 
lipins  contain  an  increased  amount  of  neutral  fat  and 
are  deficient  in  cholesteryl  esters  (I)  and  phospho¬ 
lipins  (II).  The  erythrocytes  contain  an  excessive 
amount  of  (I)  and  are  deficient  in  free  cholesterol  and 
(II) ;  K‘  and  haemoglobin  are  also  increased.  Therapy 
produces  a  return  to  normal  vals.  P.  G.  M. 

Gastric  acidity  in  chronic  arthritis.  E.  F. 
Hartung  and  O.  Steinbrocker  (Ann.  Intern.  Med., 
1935,  9,  252 — 257). — Subacidity  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  chemical  picture  of  chronic  arthritis. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Use  of  helium  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  and 
obstructive  lesions  in  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

A.  L.Baraoh  (Ann.  Intern.  Med.,  1935,  9, 739 — 765). — 

A  mixture  of  He  80  and  02  20%  has  J  the  wt.  of  a 
comparable  vol.  of  air.  Inhalation  of  the  mixture 
decreases  pulmonary  ventilation  and  pressure,  and  the 
length  of  extirpation  and  increases  the  rest  period 
between  cycles.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Cobalt — an  essential  element,  (a)  R.  A.  Gort- 
ner.  (b)  H.  G.  Denham  (Science,  1937  ,  85,  382— 
383,  383). — (a)  A  correction. 

(b)  The  use  of  Co  drenches  giving  8  mg.  of  Co  per 
week  prevents  and  cures  sheep  ailment  in  New 
Zealand.  The  curative  properties  of  drench  materials 
etc.  previously  used  with  success  has  depended  not 
on  the  Fe  content  but  on  a  relatively  high  Co  content. 
Purified  Fem  NH4  citrate  is  not  effective  in  controlling 
bush  sickness.  In  New  Zealand  a  low  Co  soil  status 
is  associated  with  stock  ailment.  The  liver,  pancreas, 
and  blood  of  affected  sheep  contain  much  less  Co 
than  the  corresponding  organs  from  healthy  animals. 

L.  S.  T. 

Chemical  factors  in  the  aetiology  of  cancer. 
J.  W.  Cook  (Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1937,  [v],  4, 792—804).— 
A  lecture. 

Cancer-producing  chemical  compounds.  C.  L. 
Hewett  (Current  Sci.,  1937,  5,  527 — 530). — A  review. 

Carcinogenic  action  of  dibenzcarbazoles.  E. 

Boyland  and  A.  M.  Brues  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937, 

B,  122,  429 — 441). — 3  :  4  :  5  :  6-Dibenzcarbazole  (I) 

exhibits  strong  and  1  :  2  :  5  :  6-  and  (especially) 
1:2:7: 8-dibenzcarbazole  exhibit  less  pronounced 
carcinogenic  activity  when  painted  on  mice;  m- 
and  BB-dinaphthylamines,  o-aminoazotoluene,  and 
ehrysoidine  exhibit  no  such  effect.  (I)  produces 
hypertrophic  biliary  changes  and  a  condition  resembl¬ 
ing  hepatoma.  W.  McC. 
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Effect  of  polycyclic  hydrocarbons  on  the 
growth  rate  of  transplantable  tumours.  A. 
Haddow  and  A.  M.  Robinson  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,,  1937, 
B,  122,  442 — 476). — The  rate  of  growth  of  Jensen 
sarcoma,  Walker  carcinoma,  Rous  sarcoma,  and  of 
tumours  produced  by  carcinogenic  hydrocarbons  is 
inhibited  by  carcinogenic  compounds  (e.g.,  1  :  2  :  5  :  6- 
dibenzanthracene,  3 : 4-benzpyrene)  and  by  com¬ 
pounds  such  as  chrysene  and  benzanthracene  deriv¬ 
atives  which  have  only  slight  or  no  carcinogenic 
power.  Certain  related  non- carcinogenic  compounds 
have  no  inhibiting  effect.  The  oestrogenic  com¬ 
pound  9  :  10-dikydroxy-9  : 10-dipropyl-9  :  10-dihydro- 
1:2:5:  6-dibenzanthracene  has  an  inhibiting  effect 
but  1-keto-l  :  2  :  3  :  4-tetrahydrophenanthrene  has 
none.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  carcinogenic  and  other  hydrocarb  ons 
on  body  growth  in  the  rat.  A.  Haddow,  C.  M. 
Scott,  and  J.  D.  Scott  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937, 
B,  122, 477 — 507). — Immediate,  long-continued  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  young  rats  is  produced  by 
intraperitoneal  administration  of  carcinogenic  (e.g., 
1:2:5:  6-dibenzanthracene)  but  not  by  that  of  non- 
carcinogenic  hydrocarbons  (e.g.,  pyrene).  Temporary 
reduction  in  the  rate  is  also  produced  by  X-ray 
irradiation,  Pb(N03)2,  and  colchicine.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  1  :  2  :  5  :  6-dibenzanthracene  on  spon¬ 
taneous  mouse  tumours.  F.  C.  Pybus  and  E.  W. 
Miller  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1937,  18,  126—137).— 
Evidence  was  obtained  that  the  carcinogenic  action 
of  this  substance  is  “  reversible  ”  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  of  radiation.  Intraperitoneal  injection  of  col¬ 
loidal  preps,  caused  arrest  of  growth  in  some  cases  and 
regression  in  others.  Sarcoma  and  leucaemia  were 
unaffected  and  the  formation  of  new  tumours  was  in 
no  case  prevented.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Carcinogenic  action  of  methylcholanthrene. 
P.  Valade  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1281—1282).— 
Rats  receiving  repeated  intratracheal  injections  of 
0-1  c.c.  of  0-2%  methylcholanthrene  in  oil  at  intervals 
of  5  days  showed  carcinomatous  growths  in  the  trachea 
or  oesophagus  in  28%  of  cases.  Macroscopic  growths 
developed  in  25  days  to  5  months  and  showed,  histo¬ 
logically,  a  wide  variety  of  form.  J.  L.  D, 

Gonadotropic  hormone  (prolan)  in  relation  to 
carcinoma  of  the  cervix.  J.  A.  Halsted  (New 
England  J.  Med.,  1935,  213,  803— 805).— In  car¬ 
cinoma  of  the  cervix  uncomplicated  by  ovarian 
deficiency,  increased  contents  of  the  hormone  appeared 
in  the  urine  of  4  out  of  15  eases.  Ch.  Ajbs.  (p) 

Hyperinsulinism  associated  with  calcified 
tumour  of  the  pancreas.  S.  F.  Hermann  and 
J.  A.  Gins  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108,  1402— 
1405). — A  case  of  hyperinsulinism  associated  with  a 
calcareous  pancreatic  tumour  without  gross  adeno¬ 
matous  islet  tissue  is  described.  This  was  cured  by 
operative  removal.  H.  G.  R. 

Cataracts  and  dinitrophenol.  D.  G.  Cogan 
and  F.jC.  Cogan  (New  England  J.  Med.,  1935,  213, 

851 — S56). — Cataract  following  use  of  dinitrophenol 
is  probably  caused  by  tissue  anoxcemia  leading  to 

damaged  lens  epithelium.  Ch.  Abs,  (p) 


Phenolsulphonephthalein  in  hepatic  cirrhosis. 
G.  Peco  and  F.  I.  Ferreira  (Rev.  assoc,  med. 
argentina,  1935,  49,  1265 — 1268). — In  some  y^tses 
of  liver  disturbance  renal  elimination  of  ph^tiol- 

sulphonephthalein  is  diminished.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  dextrin  and  sucrose  on  growth 
and  dermatitis.  R.  C.  Bender,  S.  Ansbaoher, 
G.  E.  Flanigan,  and  G.  C.  Sufflee  (J.  Nutrition, 
1936, 11,  391 — 400). — Basal  rations  containing  sucrose 
(I)  but  not  those  containing  dextrin  (II)  induced 
dermatitis  in  rats.  Vitamin-B  and  laetoflavin  (III) 
used  as  supplements  to  the  (I)  diet  did  not  prevent 
dermatitis  or  permit  normal  growth ;  with  the  (II) 
ration  these  supplements  substantially  increased 
growth  rates.  Extracts  of  rice  polishings  corr. 
the  (I)  ration  provided  adequate  amounts  of  -B  and 
(III)  were  given.  Dermatitis  was  delayed  by  addition 
of  10%  of  hydrogenated  vegetable  oils  to  the  (I)  diet. 

Restoration  of  carbohydrate  oxidation  in 
diabetic  tissue  in  vitro.  E.  Shokr  (Science,  1937, 
85,  456 — 458). — The  respiratory  quotients  of  excised 
cardiac  tissue  of  diabetic  dogs  following  prolonged 
incubation  in  Ringer-glucose-phosphate  solution  at 
37-5°  have  been  determined.  With  prolonged  incub¬ 
ation  under  these  conditions  a  definite  change  in 
metabolism  of  the  tissue  occurs,  and  the  capacity  to 
oxidise  carbohydrate  becomes  like  that  of  normal 
cardiac  tissue.  L.  S.  T. 

Unusual  glycogen  storage  in  a  case  of  diabetes 
mellitus.  E.  W.  Brian,  H.  J.  Soheohter,  and 
E.  L.  Persons  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  59,  685— 
690). — The  liver  contained  a  large  amount  of  glycogen. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Relation  of  diet  to  goitre.  III.  A  goitrogenic 
diet.  R.  E.  Remington  and  H.  Levine  (J.  Nutri¬ 
tion,  1936, 11,  343—357  ;  cf.  A.,  1933,  1322)  —Direct 
correlation  is  established  between  the  size  and 
I  content  and  between  the  size  and  dry  matter  content 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  Storage  of  I  by  rats  during 
the  first  4  weeks  of  life  is  insufficient  to  prevent 
goitre  when  a  low-I  diet  is  given  for  5  weeks.  The 
extent  of  goitre  produced  was  not  significantly  affected 
by  the  Ca  content  or  Ca  :  P  ratio  of  the  diet  or  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  vitamin-D.  A.  G.  P. 

Goitre  and  water  supplies  in  Holland.  J.  F. 

Reith  (Water,  1933,  17,  1 — 13). — Incidence  of  goitre 
and  the  I  content  of  foods,  waters,  and  soils  arc 
reciprocally  related.  Addition  of  10  mg.  of  KI  per 
kg.  of  table  salt  permits  an  intake  of  30  mg.  of  I  per 
year  without  danger  of  I  poisoning.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Biochemistry  of  iodine.  S.  Mmood  (Bull.  Soc. 
Cliim.  Yougoslav.,  1936,  7,  133 — 140). — A  correlation 
is  established  between  incidence  of  goitre  and  low  I 
content  of  the  soil  in  Croatia,  except  for  an  area 
between  the  Drave  and  the  Sava,  characterised  by  a 
low  I  content  of  the  soil,  in  which  no  case  of  goitre 
has  been  reported.  R,  T. 

Von  Gierke's  glycogen  disease .  L.  M.  Lindsay, 
A.  Ross,  and  F.  W.  Wiggleswoutk  (Ami.  Intern. 
Med.,  1935,  9,  274 — 281). — In  this  disease  sufficient 
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amylase  occurs  in  liver,  blood,  and  urine,  but  appears 
unable  to  produce  glucose  from  glycogen. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Quinine  test  for  hyperthyroidism .  I.  Bram 
(J.Tkb.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,21,  123 — 127). — Tolerance 
of  quinine  increases  in  hyperthyroidism  to  extents 
which  cc  the  basic  metabolic  rate.  The  diagnostic 
test  is  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Icterus  index  in  the  newborn  infant.  B.  E. 
Bonar  (Amer.  J.  Dis.  Children,  1935,  50,  1143— 
1145). — Hyperbilirubinemia  exists  at  birth  and  con¬ 
tinues  for  the  first  12  days  irrespective  of  the  presence 
of  clinical  jaundice.  Changes  in  the  icterus  index 
with  growth  are  examined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Reactions  to  non-specific  protein  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases.  L.  Hektoen  (J.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1935,  105,  1765 — 1767). — Effects  of  non-sp. 
proteins  are  probably  due  to  activation  of  non-sp. 
as  well  as  sp.  anti-infectious  body  processes. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-cholesterol  and  -lecithin  in  leprosy. 
V.  Chorine  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124, 
1276 — 1278). — The  ratio  lecithin  :  cholesterol  is  >1 
in  infected,  and  <1  in  healthy,  rats,  the  increase  not 
being  parallel  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

H.  G.  R. 

Detection  of  mastitis.  A.  0.  Shaw,  H.  C. 
Hansen,  and  R.  C.  Nutting  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1937, 
20,  199 — 203). — Tests  for  hamolytic  bacteria,  cell 
count,  Cl  content,  and  pa  showed  the  presence  of 
streptococci  in  92-5%  of  samples  from  cows  giving 
abnormal  milk,  in  37%  of  samples  from  cows  having 
milk  chronic  mastitis,  and  in  7-1%  in  normal  cow’s 
milk.  The  incidence  of  haemolytic  bacteria  was 
82*5,  25-0,  and  1-9,  and  of  cells  >100,000  per  ml. 
87-7,  27-7,  and  5-S%,  respectively.  Tests  for  Cl  and 
Pn  were  unreliable.  W.  L.  D. 

Biochemical  observations  in  a  case  of  progres¬ 
sive  ossifying  myositis,  before  and  after  para¬ 
thyroidectomy.  M.  Saviano  and  C.  Tangari 
(Arch.  1st.  Biocliiin.  Ital.,  1937,  9,  57 — 80). — The 
course  of  the  disease  was  not  significantly  affected  by 
parathyroidectomy.  F.  0.  H. 

Chronic  nephritis  in  rats  fed  with  high-protein 
diets.  N.  R.  Blatherwick  and  E.  M.  Medlar 
(Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  59,  572— 596).— The  condition 
was  produced  especially  by  diets  with  high  animal 
protein,  casein  being  less  effective  than  liver  or  muscle. 
The  aetiological  factor  may  not  be  protein  but  is 
certainly  either  a  substance  in  the  food  or  one  produced 
from  it  in  metabolism.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  in  pregnancy.  B.  J. 
Mora  Gues  (Dia  med.,  1934,  6,  497). — In  pregnancy 
there  are  factors  which  modify  normal  glueoregulation 
and  which  differ  from  those  observed  in  non-pregnant 
conditions.  Marked  hypoglycsemia  is  due  to  latent 
or  apparent  hepatic  insufficiency.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Habitual  abortion  and  stillbirth  syndrome  and 
late  pregnancy  toxaemia.  Vitamin-E  and  the 
prolan-progesterone  mechanism.  J.  Young 
{Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937,  953 — 957). — The  syndrome  is 
discussed  in  relation  to  vitamin-E  and  the  prolan- 


progestenone  mechanism  in  pregnancy.  Results  of 

prolan  therapy  are  recorded.  A.  G.  P. 

Blood-urea  in  experimental  rabies  in  the 
dog  and  rabbit.  P.  Remlinger  and  J.  Bailly 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  220—222).— 

An  increased  val.,  reaching  a  max.  at  death,  was 
observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Healing  of  rickets  in  rats  on  a  diet  containing 
negligible  amounts  of  calcium  and  vitamin-/!. 
J-  H.  Jones  and  B.  N.  E.  Cohn  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
11,  293 — 302). — Rachitic  rats  transferred  to  a  diet 
containing  adequate  P  but  only  traces  of  Ca  and 
vitamin-D  showed,  after  an  initial  period  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  healing  of  rachitic  lesions  and  a  slight  increase 
in  femur  ash.  Ca  and  bone  salts  were  probably 
transferred  from  calcified  to  rachitic  parts  of  the 
skeleton.  This  process  was  unaffected  by  supple¬ 
mentary  feeding  of  irradiated  ergosterol. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  parasitism  on  the  mineral  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  tissues  (sacculine  in  crabs).  A. 
Drdlhon  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  913—915;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  876). — The  Ca  and  Mg  contents  of  the  claw 
muscles  of  crabs  ( Garcimis  mamas)  are  about  4  and 
3  times  as  great  respectively  in  sacculinised  as  in 
normal  crabs ;  K  and  Na  remain  unchanged.  In  the 
parasite  itself,  the  %  of  Ca  is  similar  to,  and  that  of 
Mg,  K,  and  Na  >,  that  in  normal  crabs.  F.  A.  A. 

Dosage  of  moranyl  in  treatment  of  gam- 
biense  sleeping  sickness .  A.  Sice  and  H.  Mercier 
(Trop.  Dis.  Bull.,  1935,  32,  21 — 22). — Oral  or  intra¬ 
venous  administration  of  moranyl  (I)  produced  a 
degree  of  sterilisation  similar  to  that  obtained  with 
orsanine  but  caused  marked  albuminuria.  Combined 
use  of  (I)  and  tryparsamide  gave  better  results  than 
either  alone.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Derivatives  of  p-aminobenzenesulphonamide 
in .  the  treatment  of  streptococcal  infection  in 
mice. — See  A.,  II,  302. 

Tetany  of  oestrus  in  the  parathyroidectomised 
dog.  E.  I.  Evans,  S.  Szurek,  and  R.  Kern  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  405^10).— Ca,  P04,  Na,  K, 
Cl,  C02,  and  pa  show  no  apparent  change  in  the  blood 
of  normal  bitches  during  the  oestrus  cycle.  Tetany 
may  occur  in  a  parathyroidectomised  bitch  coming 
into  natural  oestrus  in  the  latent  tetany  period  if 
serum-Ca  is  low  or  comparatively  normal. 

R.  N.  C. 

Nature  of  the  resistance  to  treatment  shown 
by  some  cases  of  bovine  trypanosomiasis.  H.  E. 
Hornby  (Tanganyika  Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Yet.  Sci., 
1934,  37 — 39). — In  treatment  of  T.  Congolese  infection 
with  Sb  compounds  it  is  unlikely  that  Sb  reaches  and 
kills  all  trypanosomes  in  the  body.  Complete 
sterilisation  depends  on  subsequent  antibody  action. 
Refractoriness  to  treatment  results  from  failure  of 
the  host  to  produce  the  antibody  rather  than  to  special 
resistance  of  the  parasite  to  the  drug. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Nitrogen  and  mineral  metabolism  in  Trypano¬ 
soma  Congolese  disease.  M.  H.  French  (Tan¬ 
ganyika  Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Vet.  Sci.,  1934,  59 — 64). — 
Infection  of  cattle  with  T.  Congolese  increases  the  rate  of 
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excretion  of  N,  Ca,  K,  and  P,  but  not  of  Mg.  The 
effects  on  Na  and  Cl  metabolism  depend  on  the 
level  of  intake.  Pica  developing  during  the  disease 

represents  an  attempt  to  correct  excessive  loss  of 
minerals  and  to  neutralise  the  resulting  acidosis. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mechanism  of  healing  in  collapse  therapy. 
M.  Pinner  (Ann.  Intern.  Med.,  1935,  9,  501—515).— 
Reduced  02-  and  increased  C02-tension  may  produce 
conditions  unfavourable  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemotherapy  of  tuberculosis.  H.  Sohloss- 
beroer  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937  ,  50,  407 — 409). — In 
tuberculosis,  chemotherapeutic  agents  probably  act 
wholly  directly  or  partly  directly,  partly  by  stimulation 
of  the  defensive  mechanism  of  the  infected  organism. 
Those  org.  Au  compounds  which  sometimes  have 
beneficial  effects  probably  weaken  but  do  not  kill 
the  bacilli  and  hence  require  the  co-operation  of 
this  mechanism.  W.  McC. 

(A)  Variations  in  the  blood-sugar  and  glycogen 
reserves  during  experimental  uraemia  in  tbe 
rabbit.  M.  Villa  bet,  L.  JusTiN-BESANgoN,  A. 
Rubens-Duval,  and  P.  Babbier.  (b)  F.  Ratheby 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  266—268,  268— 
269).— (a)  Free  sugar  (I)  rises  slightly  and  then  returns 
to  normal ,  whereas  protein-bound  (I)  rises  progressively 
with  a  consequent  decrease  in  hepatic  and  muscular 
glycogen  reserves. 

(b)  Previous  work  (A.,  1931,  1181)  utilising  the  dog 
confirms  these  results  except  that  variations  in  the 
free  (I)  were  irregular.  H.  G.  R. 

Adequacy  of  the  chemical  theory  of  smooth 
muscle  excitation.  A.  Rosenblueth  and  W.  B. 
Cannon  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  116,  414—429). 

R.  N.  C. 

Chemical  activity  of  nerves.  (A)  Q.  Calabro. 
(b)  G.  Bergami  (Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital.,  1937,  9, 
99 — 104,  105 — 119).— (a)  The  conclusions  of  Bergami 
and  collaborators  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1413;  this  vol.,  178) 
are  criticised. 

(b)  A  reply.  Further  evidence  for  the  author’s 
theory  is  given.  F,  O.  H. 

Pancreas  and  general  metabolism.  W.  N. 
Boldyreff  (Amer.  J.  Digest.  Dis.  Nutrition,  1935, 
2,  413—415). — Pancreatic  enzymes  control  the 
carbohydrate,  fat,  and  protein  metabolism  of  the 
whole  body  and  of  each  individual  cell.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  pancreas  is  the  principal  agent  in 
all  general  chemical  processes  of  the  organism. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Technique  for  metabolism  studies  in  pre¬ 
school  children :  statistical  determination  of 
its  reliability.  J.  E.  Hawks,  M.  Dye,  and  M.  M. 
Bray  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  51 — 64). — The  method 
is  described  and  the  range  of  variation  in  composition 
of  prepared  experimental  diets  is  determined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Basal  metabolism  of  Wyoming  University 

women.  E.  J.  McKittbick  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 

11,  319 — 325). — Living  at  high  altitudes  (7000  ft.) 

raises  the  level  of  basal  metabolism.  A.  G.  P. 

Blood-cholesterol  in  disturbances  of  the  basal 
metabolic  rate.  L.  C.  McGee  (Ann.  Intern.  Med., 


1935,  9,  728 — 738). — No  correlation  was  apparent 

between  blood-cholesterol  (I)  and  basal  metabolic 
rate  or  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Thyroid  disease 
is  accompanied  by  changes  in  (I),  and  determinations 
in  plasma  may  be  of  val.  in  following  the  progress  of 

treatment.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Specific  dynamic  action  of  protein  and 
ammonia  production  using  the  isolated  kidney. 
K.  Oberdisse  and  M.  Eckardt  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1937,  184,  109— 125).— When  alanine  (I) 
is  administered  to  the  isolated  dog’s  kidney  prep. 
79%  increase  in  02  utilisation  occurs  and  with 
glycine  38-9%  increase.  A  small  amount  of  (I)  is 
excreted  in  the  urine  and  part  is  deaminated,  the 
NHg  production  with  (I)  increasing  by  14  times. 
AcC02H  causes  an  increase  of  80%  in  02  utilisation. 
Deamination  has  no  importance,  therefore,  in  respect 
of  the  sp.  dynamic  effect.  About  24%  of  the  sp. 
dynamic  effect  of  NH2-acids  in  the  whole  animal  is 
due  to  the  two  kidneys.  P.  W.  C. 

Respiratory  metabolism  in  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood.  XVI.  Effect  of  intravenous  infusions  of 
fat  on  the  energy  exchange  of  infants.  H. 
Gordon  and  S.  Z.  Levine  (Amer.  J.  Dis.  Children, 

1935,  50,  894 — 912). — Parenterally  administered  fats 
can  be  oxidised  in  normal  infants  if  the  control 
level  of  the  R.Q.  is  0-9— 1-0.  Intravenous  ad¬ 
ministration  of  emulsified  fats  depressed  the  R.Q.  by 
0  03— 0-07.  Increased  heat  production  due  solely 
to  increased  fat  oxidation  occurred.  With  R.Q.  = 
0-8  fat  oxidation  was  not  increased  even  if  emulsified 
fat  was  given  orally.  Parenterally  administered  fat 
had  no  effect  on  the  R.Q.  of  the  marasmic  infant. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Blood-flow  and  gaseous  metabolism  of  the 
liver  of  unansesthetised  dogs.  A.  Blalock  and 
M.  F.  Mason  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 117,  328—334). 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  aggregation  on  the  respiratory- 
metabolism  of  the  brown  snake  Storeria  dekayi. 
H.  J.  Clausen  [with  B.  Mofshin]  (J.  Cell.  Comp. 
Physiol.,  1936,  8,  367— 386).— 02  consumption  was 
lower  in  aggregated  than  in  isolated  snakes.  Through¬ 
out  the  year  vals.  for  males  were  >  for  females.  02 
consumption  per  unit  wt.  in  gravid  females  diminished 
prior  to,  and  increased  sharply  after,  parturition. 

M.  A.  B. 

Respiration  of  embryo  versus  egg  (Orthoptera). 
J.  H.  Bodine  and  E.  J.  Boell  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 

1936,  8,  357 — 366). — During  diapause  and  throughout 

the  first  9  days  of  development  the  rate  of  02  consump¬ 
tion  is  lower  in  the  embryo  than  in  the  whole  egg, 
so  that  data  for  the  intact  egg  are  not  applicable  to 
the  contained  embryo.  M.  A.  B. 

Rate  of  tissue  metabolism  of  marine  cold¬ 
blooded  animals  in  different  latitudes.  H.  M. 
Fox  and  C.  A.  Wingfield  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
369;  cf.  A.,  1936,  S84). — Measurements  of  the  02 
consumption  of  isolated  muscles  of  prawns  from 
different  latitudes  support,  in  certain  cases,  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  greater  02  requirement  of  English 
compared  with  arctic  invertebrates,  each  at  the  temp, 
of  its  habitat,  is  due  to  a  greater  non-locomotory 
metabolism.  L.  S.  T. 
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Milk  and  nutrition. — See  B.,  1937,  610. 

Effect  of  feeding  egg-yolk  on  liver-lipins  of 
young  rats.  R.  Oxey  and  E.  Yoxela  (J.  Nutrition, 
1930, 11,  463 — 470). — Rats  receiving  a  diet  containing 
egg-yolk  sufficient  to  provide  1%  of  cholesterol  (I), 
tended  to  develop  fatty  livers  although  the  diet 
contained  2-3%  of  phospholipins.  In  females  re¬ 
ceiving  such  a  diet  the  accumulation  of  fat  and  chole- 
steryl  esters  was  >  in  those  receiving  egg-yolk 
protein,  the  same  level  of  cholesterol  as  hydrogenated 
vegetable  oil,  but  no  lecithin.  Males  store  less  liver  fat 
and  (I)  on  egg-yolk  than  on  (I) -containing  diets. 

A.  G.  P. 

Comparative  effects  of  cod-liver  oil,  cod-liver 
oil  concentrate,  lard,  and  cottonseed  oil  in  a 
synthetic  diet  on  development  of  nutritional 
muscular  dystrophy.  L.  L.  Madsen  (J.  Nutrition, 
1936,  11,  471 — 493). — A  basal  diet  free  from,  fat 
except  the  non-saponifiable  fraction  of  cod-liver  oil 
used  as  a  source  of  vitamin,  produced  dystrophy 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  .the  basal  diet  +  6%  of 
lard.  Substitution  of  cottonseed  oil  for  lard  afforded 
a  high  degree  of  protection.  Nutritional  muscular 
dystrophy  in  guinea-pig  and  rabbit  is  similar  and  is 
characterised  by  a  diminution  in  creatine  and  a  some¬ 
what  increased  02  consumption  of  the  excised  muscle 
tissue.  •  A.  G.  P. 

Nencki's  hsematoporphyrin.  W.  Hacker  with 
J.  Hunnerfeld  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 
184,  723 — 736). — The  hsematoporphyrin  given  to 
man  either  by  mouth  or  intramuscularly  enters  the 
blood  stream  only  in  small  amounts  ( <10-5%)  and 
is  excreted  in  the  faeces  to  a  considerable  extent. 

P.  W.  C. 

Biological  value  of  hydrolysed  blood-proteins. 
V.  Martini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  23 — 24). — Oral  administration  of  hydrolysed 
(H2S04)  serum-proteins  (ox)  to  dogs  is  accompanied 
by  a  negative  N  balance ;  intravenously  administered, 
the  utilisation  is  lower.  The  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  tryptophan  also  gives  a  negative  balance  but 
increases  the  biological  val.  of  the  hvdrolvsate, 

F.  0.  H. 

“  Reconstructive  value  ”  of  purified  proteins. 

I,  II.  Feeding  of  rats  with  ovalbumin,  casein- 
ogen,  gliadin,  and  gelatin.  L.  Cioglia  (Boll.  Soe. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  1034—1035,  1035— 
1036). — I.  With  diets  deficient  only  in  protein, 
recuperative  growth  in  fasted  rats  results  from  daily 
addition  to  the  diet  of  <  1-6  g.  of  ovalbumin  or  casein- 
ogen  or  2-4  g.  of  gliadin  whilst  2-4  g.  of  gelatin  does 
not  produce  normal  growth. 

II.  The  above  effect  is  also  shown  bvthe  N  balance. 

F.  O.  H. 

Urea  clearance  and  protein  clearance  during 

exercise.  A.  B.  Light  and  C.  R.  Warren  (Amer. 

J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  658— 661).— Urea  clearance 

in  normal  young  males  shows  a  fall  during  regulation 
games;  it  is  independent  of  the  degree  of  protein¬ 
uria,  and  shows  no  significant  difference  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sport.  R.  N.  C. 

Relation  of  experimental  atherosclerosis  to 
diets  rich  in  vegetable  protein.  R.  H.  Freyberg 
(Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  59,  660 — 666). — In  rabbits 


diets  rich  in  vegetable  protein  do  not  cause  either 
atherosclerosis  or  hypercholesterolsemia ;  the  latter, 
however,  arises  from  under-nutrition.  The  apparent 
influence  of  animal  protein  may  thus  be  due  to  some 
accompanying  substance.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Metabolism  of  glyoxaline.  IV.  Glyoxalin- 
uria  in  exogenous  protein  metabolism.  P.  Lblu 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  bioL,  1937,  19,  490—495;  cf.  this 
vol.,  129). — After  a  protein-rich  meal,  the  initial 
rise  in  urinary  glyoxaline  (I)  is  relatively  >  that  of 
total  N.  The  rise  in  total  N  persists  longer,  than  that 
of  (I),  which,  after  reaching  a  max.,  falls  rapidly 
to  its  original  level.  Histidine  (II)  must  therefore 
be  detached  early  in  the  course  of  the  digestive 
degradation  of  proteins.  As  the  (I)  level  is  highest 
when  the  coeff.  of  oxidation  of  proteins  is  lowest, 
it  is  concluded  that  (II)  has  a  greater  resistance  to 
deamination  than  other  NH,-acids.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  methylene-blue,  cystine,  and  cysteine 
on  tbe  metabolism  of  the  intact  animal.  W. 
Goldfarb,  J.  F.  Fazikas,  and  H.  E.  Himwicii  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  631— 637).— The  R.Q.  in  rats 
shows  an  initial  depression,  later  rises  to  vals.  > 
the  original  val.,  and  then  returns  to  the  post- 
absorptive  level.  R.  N.  C. 

Nature  of  the  compounds  excreted  as  a  result 
of  tbe  catabolism  of  the  amino-acids .  G.  Mo  urot 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  915— 917).— Data  are 
given  for  the  effect  of  14  NH2-acids  and  NH4  citrate, 
fed  singly  as  supplements  to  rats  on  a  carbohydrate 
diet,  on  the  amounts  of  various  urinary  N  compounds. 
The  main  effect  is  to  increase  urea-,  NH3-,  and  NH„-N. 
No  effect  is  produced  on  the  excretion  of  purine  or 
creatinine  derivatives ;  variations  in  the  amounts 
of  creatine  are  small  and  irregular.  F.  A.  A. 

Blood  clearance  and  renal  excretion  of  bile 
acids  following  intravenous  injection  of  cbolic 
and  deoxycholic  acids.  S.  S.  Liohtman  (Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  117,  665— 671).— Cholic  acid  (I) 
injected  into  dogs  is  promptly  removed  from  the 
blood,  but  deoxycholic  acid  (II)  persists  for  2  hr. 
Urinary  excretion  of  bile  acids  (III)  after  injection 
of  (I)  is  >  after  (II),  but  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
injected  dose  is  excreted  in  either  case.  If  the  dose 
of  (II)  is  restricted,  (III)  may  not  be  excreted  in  the 
urine,  but  blood-(III)  are  increased.  The  blood/ 
urinary  (III)  ratio,  when  the  concn.  in  either  fluid  is 
increased  following  injection,  may  acquire  a  sp.  const, 
val.  according  as  (I)  or  (II)  is  injected.  R.  N.  C. 

Mechanism  of  the  biological  synthesis  of 
acetylcholine.  I.  Isolation  of  acetylcholine 
produced  by  brain  tissue  in  vitro.  Edgar  Sted- 
vian  and  Ellen  Stedman  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
817 — 827). — When  minced  brain  was  incubated  at 
37°  in  the  presence  of  eserine,  acetylcholine  (I)  was 
formed.  The  yield  of  (I)  was  increased  by  a  pre¬ 
liminary  grinding  of  the  tissue  with  CHC13.  (I)  was 
isolated  as  the  double  platinichloride  of  choline  and 
(I),  from  which  (I)  aurichloride  was  subsequently 
prepared.  CH2Ac'C0aNa  increased  the  yield  of 
(I)  by  50%  and  may  therefore  be  a  possible  precursor 
of  tbe  Ac  of  (I).  AcOH  and  .AcC02H  are  not  pre¬ 
cursors.  E.  A.  H.  It. 
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Oxidation  of  choline  by  rat's  liver.  P.  J.  G. 
Manx  and  J.  H.  Qhastel  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
869 — 878). — The  increase  in  02  uptake  following 
addition  of  choline  (I)  to  respiring  tissue  slices  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  disappearance  of  the  (I)  and  is  reversibly 
inhibited  by  CN\  Effects  of  varying  the  concn.  of  (I) 
and  CN'  are  described.  The  oxidation  product  is 
probably  betainealdehyde  (isolated  as  reineckate  and 
aurichloride),  further  oxidation  with  Ag20  or  KMn04 
giving  betaine.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Effect,  of  quantitative  underfeeding  and  of 
vitamin-.!  deficiency  on  tissue  lipins  of  rats 
fed  diets  low  in  cholesterol.  H.  L.  Gillum  and 
R.  Okey  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  303 — 317). — 
The  size  and  fatty  acid  content  of  livers  of  rats  re¬ 
ceiving  vitamin- A -deficient  diets  or  insufficient 
nourishment  but  with  adequate  -A  supplies  were  < 
those  of  control  animals.  Livers  of  undernourished 
animals  contained  relatively  more  free  cholesterol  (I). 
Diets  low  in  (I),  lecithin,  and  fat  produced  low 
cholestcryl  ester  (II)  concns.  in  all  cases.  Subsequent 
feeding  of  (I)  produced  (i)  lower  %  and  abs.  storage 
of  (II),  and  a  slightly  lower  phospholipin  content  in 
livers  of  -M-doficient  animals,  (ii)  higher  concns.  and 
nearly  as  high  abs.  amounts  of  (II)  in  the  small  livers 
of  undernourished  rats  as  in  the  grossly  enlarged 
livers  of  control  animals.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  administration  of  squalene  and  other 
hydrocarbons  on  cholesterol  metabolism  in  the 
rat.  H.  J.  Chanson  and  G.  R.  Tristram  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  738 — 747). — When  a  diet  containing 
1%  of  squalene  (I)  is  administered  to  rats,  the  mean 
increases  of  liver-  and  feees-sterol  are  50  and  33%, 
respectively  [the  sum  representing  1/8  of  the  (I) 
given],  with  no  change  in  carcass-sterol.  The  liver- 
sterol  increase  is  in  esterified  cholesterol  (II).  When 
partly  hydrogenated  (I)  is  administered,  little  absorp¬ 
tion  occurs  and  the  fecal,  but  not  the  liver-,  sterol  is 
increased.  The  same  result,  however,  is  obtained  on 
feeding  w-hexadecane,  suggesting  that  the  increase  is 
due  to  unabsorbed  hydrocarbon  passing  through  the 
intestine.  The  effects  of  the  hydrocarbons  are 
probably  not  entirely  due  to  solvent  action  but  it 
appears  that  they  either  cause  increased  production 
of  (II)  or  interfere  with  its  absorption.  (I)  admin¬ 
istered  to  captive  cod  appears  in  the  liver  but  does 
not  cause  an  increase  in  liver-sterol.  No  definite 
conclusion  is  possible  but  the  balance  of  evidence 
suggests  that  (I)  is  not  converted  into  (II). 

P.  W.  C. 

Fat  metabolism.  X.  Fate  of  triglycerides  of 
saturated  monobasic  acids  in  dogs.  P.  E. 
Verkade,  J.  van  der  Lee,  and  A.  J.  S.  van  Alphen 
(Z.  physiol.  Chom.,  1937,  247, 111—114;  cf.  A.,  1934, 
441 ;  1936,  234). — The  feeding  of  the  triglycerides 
of  the  acids  C7— Cn  to  a  dog  resulted  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  urine  of  appreciable  amounts  of  dicarb- 
oxylic  acids  only  in  the  case  of  the  Cs  acid  (cf. 
Flaschentrager  and  Bernhard,  A.,  1936,  510). 

W.  McC. 

Fat  metabolism  in  fishes.  XI.  Specific 

peculiarities  in  depot  fat  composition.  J.  A. 
Lovern  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  755 — 763;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  1544). — The  differences  between  fats  of 


fresh-water  and  marine  species  are  expressed  graphic¬ 
ally,  indicating  the  probable  average  unsaturation 

of  fats  ingested  by  most  species.  The  fats  show 
sp.  peculiarities  in  the  degree  of  unsaturation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  acid  groups,  in  the  proportions  of  their 

acids  (e.g.,  acids  of  lower  mol.  wt.  being  suppressed 
or  increased),  in  the  content  of  a  particular  acid,  or  in 
a  neutralisation  effect  due  to  the  animal’s  habit  of 
both  sea-  and  fresh-water  feeding.  Examples  are 
given.  P.  W.  C. 

Is  the  alimentary  unbalance  caused  by  fatty 
acids  of  high  m.p.  (above  50°)  of  the  same  order 
as  that  produced  by  liquid  fatty  acids  at  body 
temperature?  R.  Lecoq  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
204,  1001—1003;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1015;  1934,  687; 
1933,  872). — Mixed  fatty  acids  (stearic  50,  palmitic 
40,  and  oleic  acid  10%)  (22  parts)  or  their  K  salts,  in 
a  diet  containing  in  addition  muscle-peptone  59, 
butter  fat  4,  salt  mixture  5,  agar  and  filter-paper  10 
parts,  when  fed  to  pigeons  does  not  protect  against 
polyneuritis  even  when  a  daily  dose  of  3  g.  of  dried 
yeast  is  administered.  2%  of  glycerol  in  the  diet 
somewhat  ameliorates  the  condition.  Disturbance 
caused  by  feeding  solid  acids  is  similar  to  that  by 
liquid  acids  and  is  probably  due  to  formation  of  rapidly 
assimilable  soaps  in  the  intestines.  J.  L.  D. 

Effect  of  cellulose,  hemicellulose,  and  lignin 
on  the  weight  of  the  stools.  R.  D.  Williams  and 
W.  H.  Olmsted  [with  G.  H.  Hamann,  J.  A.  Fiorito, 
and  D.  Duckles]  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 11, 433 — 449). — 
During  passage  through  the  digestive  tract,  the 
relative  decomp,  of  hemicellulose  (I),  cellulose  (II), 
and  lignin  (III)  decreased  in  the  order  named.  The 
vol.  of  feces  was  influenced  by  the  amount  of  (I)  and 
(II)  decomposed  in  the  tract  >  by  the  amount  of 
residue  [(I)  +  (II)  -f  (HI)]  fed  or  the  amount  present 
in  the  feces.  High  proportions  of  volatile  fatty  acids 
in  feces  are  associated  with  extensive  decomp,  of  (I) 
and  (II).  A.  G.  P. 

Utilisation  of  fructose  in  the  mammalian 
organism  as  shown  by  experiments  on  hepat- 
ectomised  and  eviscerated  preparations.  J.  P. 
Griffiths  and  E.  T.  Waters  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936,  117,  134— 141).— Fructose  (I)  is  utilised  and 
can  prolong  life  in  dogs  deprived  of  their  liver  and 
viscera.  Injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  (I)  is  not 
followed  by  an  increase  in  blood-glucose,  showing  that 
(I)  can  be  oxidised  directly  by  tissues,  without  pre¬ 
vious  conversion  into  glucose.  R.  N.  C. 

Speed  of  absorption  following  the  ingestion  of 
glucose  and  of  sucrose.  A.  C.  Roberts  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  257— 260).— Blood-sugar  in 
dogs  after  ingestion  of  glucose  tends  to  be  >  after 
sucrose,  possibly  through  more  rapid  absorption. 

R.  N.  C. 

Utilisation  of  hexoses  by  excised  rat  tissues. 
M.  E.  Marsh  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  109 — 112). — 
Addition  of  fructose  (I)  to  Ringer  phosphate  solution 
increased  the  02  consumption  and  R.Q.  of  kidney 
tissue  placed  therein.  Glucose  (II)  produced  a 
smaller  and  galactose  (III)  no  effect.  Muscle  tissue 
oxidised  neither  (I)  nor  (II).  Liver  tissue  did  not 
oxidise  (II)  or  (III)  but  acted  on  (I),  although  in  this 
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case  other  processes  than  oxidation  (possibly  con¬ 
version  into  fat)  are  probably  concerned.  A.  G.  P. 

Utilisation  and  tolerance  of  the  monosacchar¬ 
ides.  J.  Garcia-Blanco  (Dia  m£d.,  1934,  6,  1099). 
— Fructose,  galactose,  and  mannose  are  converted 
into  glucose  (I)  before  utilisation.  (I)  appears  in 
urine  soon  after  its  circulation  in  blood.  Xylose 
is  absorbed  slowly,  its  hepatic  retention  is  very 
low,  its  utilisation  small,  and  its  elimination  by  the 
liver  easy.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemical  processes  during  contraction  of 
muscle  under  high  pressure.  H.  J.  Dettticke 
and  U.  Ebbecke  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  79 — 
103). — Transformations  occurring  during  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  frog  gastrocnemius  suspended  in  oil 
and  exposed  for  2  sec.  to  40  min.  to  pressures  of 
300 — 1500  atm.  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in 
untreated  muscle  but  vary  in  extent  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  duration  of  the  pressure.  Pressure  of 
300  atm.  accelerates  and  extends  decomp,  of  phos- 
phocreatine  (I)  but  only  slowly  affects  the  glycogen, 
lactic  acid  (II),  and  inorg.  P04'"  contents.  Pressure 
of  600  atm.  greatly  accelerates  (I)  decomp,  and  in¬ 
creases  (II)  production.  Lengthy  exposure  to  pres¬ 
sure  causes  decomp.  of.P207"".  Synthesis  of  hexose 
monophosphate  in  the  exposed  muscle  begins  early, 
reaches  its  max.  very  slowly,  and  is  detected  even 
after  exposure  to  pressure  has  been  of  such  duration 
that  irreversible  damage  to  the  muscle  has  occurred. 

W.  McG. 

Acid-soluble  phosphates  of  muscle  following 
injection  of  glucose  plus  insulin.  G.  T.  Com  and 
C.  F.  Coei  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36, 
23 — 27). — Following  injection  of  glucose  +  insulin, 
serum-P04"'  increases,  but  no  change  in  org.  acid- 
sol.  P  of  muscle  occurs.  P.  G.  M. 

Phosphorylation  in  kidney  tissue .  H.  Kalcxar 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  47—52;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1420).— 
Kidney  cortex  phosphorylates  large  amounts  of 
glucose  (I)  after  inhibition  of  dephosphorylation  by 
F'.  Phosphorylation  is  reversibly  inhibited  under 
anaerobic  conditions,  suggesting  a  coupled  reaction 
between  the  phosphorylation  and  the  02  consumption. 
1  mol.  of  P  reacts  with  (I)  for  each  mol.  of  02  absorbed. 
CN'  inhibits  phosphorylation  and  respiration  equally 
but  phloretin  and  CH2I-C02H  have  a  greater  effect 
on  phosphorylation.  The  phosphorylation  product 
is  fructose  diphosphate  and  the  02  consumption  is 
independent  of  phosphorylation.  A  similar  accumul¬ 
ation  of  phosphoric  esters  occurs  in  liver  tissue 
poisoned  with  F'.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Oxidation  of  p-hydroxybutyric  acid  in  the 
kidneys.  A.  Rossi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim,, 
1937,  12,  10 — 11). — In  presence  of  slices  of  surviving 
kidney  (guinea-pig,  rat),  the  acid  is  oxidised  (optimum 
pa  7>2 — 7-3)  but  to  an  extent  <  that  for  CH2Ac-C02H 
(I)  (cf.  this  vol.,  174).  Neither  (I)  nor  COMe2  is 
produced.  F.  O.  H. 

Acetopyruvic  acid  (ay-diketo  valeric  acid)  as 
an  intermediate  metabolite  in  animal  tissues. 
H.  A.  Krebs  and  W.  A.  Johnson  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  772 — 779). — ay-Diketo-w-valeric  acid  (I)  is 
metabolised  by  liver,  muscle,  kidney,  testes,  and 
s  (a.,  m.) 


brain  (rat,  pigeon),  CH2Ac*C02H  being  formed  under 
aerobic,  and  (3-hydroxybutyrie  acid  under  anaerobic, 
conditions.  Ketones  are  formed  more  rapidly  from 
(I)  than  from  AcOH  or  AcC02H,  indicating  that  (I) 
may  be  an  intermediary  in  the  synthesis  of  ketones 
from  these  acids.  P.  W.  C. 

Physiological  and  biochemical  significance  of 

oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  organism.  E.  Le 
Breton  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  bid.,  1937,  19,  17—43).— 
A  lecture. 

Diffusion  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  marine  animals, 
and  the  bound-water  hypothesis.  M.  Nicloux 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  204,  832— 834).— The  val.  of 
the  eoeff.  K  (see  A.,  1934,  1021)  is  low,  averaging 
1’16,  for  the  ten  different  species  of  marine  animals 
examined,  but  rising  to  ~l-5  when  these  animals  are 
placed  in  fresh  H20.  This  is  parallel  to  the  decrease 
in  val.  from  1-5  to  1-1  when  fresh-H20  creatures  are 
placed  in  sea-H20.  F.  A.  A. 

Path  of  urea  in  the  kidney  of  Salamandra 
maculosa,  Laur.  J.  Gicklhorn  (Protoplasma, 
1936,  26,  70 — 89). — Using  the  xanthhydrol  reaction 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  urea  (I),  it  is  shown 
that  (I)  passes  from  the  glomerular  capillaries  into  the 
Bowman’s  capsules  without  change  in  concn.  and  that 
the  urine  is  then  cone,  by  re-absorption  of  H20  as  it 
passes  down  the  tubuli  contorti.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  (I)  is  secreted  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubuli 
contorti.  M.  A.  B. 

Influence  of  dietary  inorganic  salts  on  the  ash 
of  rat’s  tissues.  E.  S.  Eppright  and  A.  H.  Smith 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 118,  679—692). — The  influence 
of  inorg.  components  on  the  ash  of  various  tissues 
is  examined  and  discussed.  Muscle-K  :  Na  ratio  is 
dependent  on  dietary  Ca,  whilst  Cl  is  more  directly 
related  to  dietary  Cl.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Utilisation  of  energy-producing  nutriment  and 
protein  as  affected  by  sodium  deficiency.  0.  J. 
Kahlenberg,  A.  Black,  and  E.  B.  Forbes  (J. 
Nutrition,  1937,  13,  97 — 108). — Insufficiency  of 
dietary  Na  adversely  affected  appetite,  live-wt. 
increase,  energy  storage,  and  synthesis  of  fat  and 
protein  in  rats.  The  digestibility  of  protein  and  the 
metabolisability  of  energy  foods  were  unaffected  but 
heat  loss  was  increased.  Na-containing  diets  in¬ 
creased  Na  retention  and  improved  growth. 

A.  G.  P. 

Exchanges  between  blood-plasma  and  tissue- 
fluid  in  man.  A.  Keys  (Science,  1937,  85,  317 — 
318). — After  violent  exercise,  [Na]  in  the  plasma  is 
2 — 10%  >  the  resting  level  but  returns  to  normal  in 
15  min.,  at  which  time  the  return  of  HgO  is  >75% 
complete.  The  rate  of  exchange  of  Na  across  the 
capillary  wall  is  apparently  much  <  that  of  H2G,  but 
is  still  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  readjustment  of 
the  blood  vol.  The  behaviour  of  the  plasma-K  is 
much  more  complex.  The  exchanges  of  Na’,  Ca”, 
H20,  protein,  ana  possibly  S04"  and  Cl',  can  readily 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  osmosis  and  different  rates 
of  diffusion  through  the  capillary  walls,  but  such 
explanations  are  inadequate  for  the  K’  exchanges. 
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Potential  alkalinity  of  honey  :  its  acid-base 
value  as  a  food.  R.  E.  Lothrop  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
11,  511 — 514). — Eleven  samples  of  honey  examined 
by  the  Davidson-Le  Clerc  method  (A.,  1935,  554) 
showed  an  average  alkaline  val.  of  1-5.  A.  G.  P. 

Utilisation  by  the  organism  of  various  calcium 
salts  administered  by  mouth.  F.  Schmitt  and 
W.  Basse  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 184,  538 — 
540). — A  table  summarises  the  amounts  of  Ca  given 
by  mouth  as  the  phosphate,  acetate  (I),  or  gluconate 
(II)  and  the  amounts  excreted  in  urine  and  feces. 
The  amount  utilised  when  given  as  (II)  and  (I)  was 
66%  and  31-5 — 59-5%,  respectively,  of  the  intake. 
(II)  given  intravenously  is  but  little  utilised. 

Use  of  three-day  periods  in  human  meta¬ 
bolism  studies.  Calcium  and  phosphorus. 
S.  I.  Pyle  and  C.  E.  Huff  [with  R.  Davis]  (J.  Nutri¬ 
tion,  1936,  11,  495 — 509). — A  3-day  balance  period 
with  a  24-hr.  sampling  on  the  third  day  is  used  for 
determining  the  utilisation  of  Ca  and  P  during 
pregnancy.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  between  calcium  retention  and  the 
store  of  calcium  in  the  body,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  determination  of  calcium 
requirements.  B.  W.  Fairbanks  and  H.  H. 
Mitchell  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  551 — 572). — The 
Ca  content  of  growing  rats  is  dependent  on  that  of  the 
diet  (if  <  the  requirement  for  max.  storage)  and  is 
inversely  related  to  the  rate  of  growth.  Low  levels  of 
dietary  Ca  may  retard  growth  during  the  consumption 
of  the  defici  ent  diet  and  subsequently  during  adequate 
Ca  nutrition.  There  is  no  Ca  requirement  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  growing  animal.  Differences  in  the 
degree  of  Ca  saturation  of. skeletal  tissues  in  rats 
caused  by  previous  feeding  of  different  levels  of  Ca 
produce  irregularities  in  Ca  retention  when  dietary 
Ca  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  level.  Previous  low 
saturation  with  Ca  is  associated  with  subsequent  high 
retention,  on  adequate  diets.  The  bearing  of  these 
results  on  nutritional  experiments  is  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Magnesium  requirements  of  pre-school 
children.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  G.  J.  Everson  [with 
M.  F.  Deardorff,  E.  M.  Knott,  F.  I.  Scoular,  and 
0.  E.  Wright]  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  327—341).— 
Diets  of  children  of  4 — 7  years  should  contain  <  13  mg. 
of  Mg  per  kg.  body-wt.  Retention  of  Mg  was  un¬ 
related  to  the  amount  of  Ca  ingested  or  retained. 
Variations  in  ingested  Mg  were  paralleled  by  those  in 
urinary  Mg.  In  75%  of  cases  examined  ingestion  of 
generous  amounts  of  Mg  was  followed  by  high  retention 
and  high  elimination  of  Mg  in  urine.  A.  G.  P. 

Retention  and  utilisation  of  orally  administered 
iron.  W.  M.  Fowler  and  A.  P.  Barer  (Arch.  Int. 
Med.,  1937,  59,  561 — 571). — When  Fe  is  given  in 
large  doses  in  treatment  of  hypochromic  ansernia 
about  30%  is  retained  in  the  body,  but  only  about  2% 
is  utilised  to  form  haemoglobin.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Iron  metaholism  of  normal  young  women 
during  consecutive  menstrual  cycles.  R.  M. 
Leverton  -and  L.  J.  Roberts  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 
13,  65 — 95). — Fe  balances  are  recorded  for  periods 


covering  4 — 5  menstrual  cycles.  The  optimum  Fe 
requirement  is  16 — 17  mg.  daily  for  a  56-kg.  woman. 
Low  haemoglobin  vals.,  often  accepted  as  normal  in 
women,  result  from  insufficient  dietary  Fe  rather 

than  from  menstrual  losses.  A.  G.  P. 

Active  absorption  of  anions  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  A.  Krogh  (Nature,  1937,  139,  755).— 
It  is  suggested  that  a  mechanism  closely  resembling 
that  demonstrated  by  Lundegardh  for  plants  is  of 
■widespread  occurrence  and  of  considerable  biological 
significance  in  animals.  L.  S.  T, 

Excretion  of  bromide,  iodide,  and  thiocyanate 
by  the  perfused  frog  kidney.  E.  P.  Laug  and 
R.  Hober  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  8,  347 — 
356). — The  frog  kidney  perfused  with  Ringer  solution 
concentrates  CNS'  by  secretory  activity  of  the 
tubules,  dilutes  Br'  by  reabsorptive  activity  of  the 
tubules,  but  reacts  indifferently  towards  I'. 

M.  A.  B. 

Metabolism  of  ammonia  in  sea  urchin's  eggs. 
A.  Obstrom  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  300 — 301). — From 
observations  on  the  NH3  metabolism  of  fertilised  and 
unfertilised  sea  urchin’s  eggs  it  is  concluded  that  NHg 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  NH2-acids  is  fixed  by 
some  substance  of  unknown  nature.  In  unfertilised 
eggs  fixation  of  NH3  is  slow,  while  its  formation  is 
relatively  rapid.  After  fertilisation  an  NH3-fixing 
substance  (I)  is  formed  and  the  NH3  formed  by 
oxidation  is  removed.  Addition  of  NH4  salts  promotes 
fixation  of  NHg.  As  the  fixation  of  NH,  is  dependent 
on  the  respiration,  it  is  inhibited  under  anaerobic 
conditions.  (I)  in  fertilised  eggs  can  be  replaced  in 
unfertilised  eggs  by  certain  NH2-acids  and  this  leads 
to  nuclear  growth  and  division.  The  appearance  of 
(I)  is  probably  coupled  with  chromosome  formation. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Rate  of  “organification”  of  phosphorus  in 
animal  tissues.  C.  Artom,  G.  Sarzana,  C. 
Perrier,  M.  Santangelo,  and  E.  Segr6  (Nature, 
1937,  139,  836— 837).— Using  32P  as  indicator,  the 
relative  amounts  of  inorg.  P  (Na  phosphate)  taken  up 
by  different  organs  when  injected  into  young  rats 
have  been  determined.  Subsequent  analysis  shows 
the  presence  of  radioactive  lipin-P  in  liver,  intestine, 
and  kidney  in  amounts  in  muscle  or  brain.  This 
indicates  that  the  participation  of  the  phospholipins 
results,  at  least  in  part,  in  a  complete  synthesis  starting 
from  inorg.  P.  L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  radium  rays  on  the  growth  of  cells 
in  vitro.  L.  Halberstadter  and  L.  Doljanski 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  841— 842).— By  irradiating 
chick’s  mesenchyme  cells  in  vitro  and  held  at  6°  so 
that  active  cell  life  is  inhibited,  and  then  allowing  the 
cultures  to  develop,  the  amount  of  growth  inhibition 
and  the  dose  of  rays  applied  have  been  correlated. 

L.  S.  T. 

Geiger-Miiller  counter  for  detecting  small 
amounts  of  radium  stored  in  radium  workers. 

E.  O.  Braaten  and  J.  D.  Leitch  (J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1937, 
19,  193 — 197). — A  portable  instrument  is  described 
and  data  for  9  individuals  are  recorded. 

J.  G.  A.  G. 

Production  of  sympathin  in  response  to 
physiological  stimuli  in  the  unansesthetised 
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animal.  P.  P.  Partington  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936,  117,  55—58).  R.  N.  C. 

Models  for  the  stimulation  of  the  organ  of 
smell.  H.  G.  B.  de  Jong  and  G.  G.  P.  Satjbert 
{Proe,  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1937,  40, 
302 — 306). — Tentative  models  (coacervate  systems) 
are  suggested  representing  the  mechanism  of  the 
stimulation  of  smell,  assuming  that  the  mols.  of  the 
odorous  substance  penetrate  into  a  certain  sub¬ 
stratum  of  cells  of  the  nose  and  cause  a  reversible 
change  in  condition.  J.  W.  S. 

Osmotic  pressure  of  organs.  II.  Osmotic 
pressure  of  the  kidney,  blood,  and  urine  follow¬ 
ing  intravenous  injection  of  water  or  hyper-  and 
hypo-tonic  solutions  of  pharmaceutical  sub¬ 
stances.  I.  Simon  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  63, 
1 — 46). — The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  (rabbit) 
increases  with  hyper-  and  remains  unchanged  with 
iso-  and  hypo-tonic  solutions;  that  of  the  kidney 
and,  to  a  greater  extent,  that  of  the  urine  always 
(with  few  exceptions)  diminish.  The  mechanism 
of  these  changes  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Physico-chemical  conditions  of  the  bursting 
and  dehiscence  of  the  spermatophores  of  some 
cephalopods.  M.  Rose  and  M.  Hamon  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937  ,  204,  898 — 900). — In  cephalopods,  the 
“  Needham  pocket,”  in  which  the  spermatophores 
are  held  after  formation,  is  distinctly  acid,  the 
varying  from  5-8  at  the  bottom  to  6-2  at  the  top. 
The  effects  of  placing  the  spermatophores  in  sea-Ha0, 
fresh  H20,  isotonic  glucose  solution,  and  various 
salt  solutions  are  described ;  these  effects  are  complex, 
and  vary  with  the  species,  and  with  the  original 
situation  of  the  spermatophores  in  the  pocket. 

F.  A.  A. 

Growth  of  tissue  cultures  in  heavy  water.  A. 
Fischer  (Protoplasma,  1936,  26,  51 — 55). — D20  in 
concn.  <20 — 25%  has  no  adverse  effect  on  fowl 
heart  fibroblasts.  Above  20 — 25%  the  adverse 
effect  increases  linearly  up  to  100%,  when  growth  is 
entirely  suppressed.  The  adverse  effect  is  reversible. 
Growth  of  mouse  carcinoma  is  completely  suppressed 
in  50%  D20.  Rous  fowl  sarcoma  showed  depression 
of  both  cell  growth  and  proteolytic  decomp,  of  the 
plasma  clot  in  70%  D20.  M.  A.  B. 

Comparison  of  the  inhibitory  action  of  cations 
on  dispersion  of  the  cell  aggregates  in  the  sponge, 
Haliclona.  W.  E.  Bradway  (Protoplasma,  1936, 
25,  546 — 549). — With  isotonic  urea  at  8  as  dis¬ 
persing  agent  the  different  cations  showed  the 
following  relative  inhibiting  powers  :  K'  1-00,  Cs* 
1-02,  NH4’  1-03,  Li"  1-25,  Rb‘  1-25,  Na’  1-60,  Sr" 
9-75,  Ba"  17-78,  Ca"  23-46,  Mg"  49-70.  M.  A.  B. 

Action  on  metabolism  of  Karlsbad  mineral 
waters.  A.  Kern  and  E.  Stransxy  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  170 — 180). — Administra¬ 
tion  of  Karlsbad  spring  water  to  young  and  to  adult 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  for  4  weeks  increased  the 
liver-glycogen  in  50%  and  activated  liver  amylase 
in  over  30%  of  the  animals.  The  effect  is  not 
obtained  with  rats.  The  liver  contents  of  fat,  re¬ 
duced  glutathione,  lipase,  and  phosphatase  were 
unaffected.  P.  W.  C. 


Absorption  of  sodium  chloride  from  the  small 
intestine  at  various  degrees  of  anoxaemia.  E.  J. 
VAN  Liere  and  C.  K.  Sleeth  (Amer.  J.  Phvsiol., 
1936,  117,  309— 312).— Absorption  of  0;9%  “NaCl 
in  dogs  and  eats  is  decreased  by  low  0,  tensions.' 
Fluid  absorption  and  Nad  absorption  run  parallel. 
There  is  an  apparent  min.  absorption  at  8-35 — 
10-56%  02.  R.  N.  C. 

Effects  of  sodium  fluoride  administration  on 
the  basal  metabolic  rate  of  experimental 
animals.  P.  H.  Phujuts  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
117,  155 — 159). — NaF  does  not  affect  the  metabolic 
rate  in  normal  animals,  but  increases  it  in  scurvy 
or  during  sensitisation  by  desiccated  thyroid  (I). 
The  falls  in  body-wt.  produced  by  NaF  and  (I)  in 
rats  are  parallel.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  calcium  on  the  isolated  frog’s  heart. 
G.  Orzechowski  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 
184,  694 — 701).— Diagrams  show  the  increased 
excursion  of  hypodynamic  frog’s  heart  on  addition  to 
the  suspension  fluid  of  Na2C03,  kaolin,  BaS01;  CaCOj,, 
or  Na2C204.  The  mechanism  of  the  effect  is  discussed. 

P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  various  calcium  preparations  on  the 
amount  of  lead  in  blood  and  urine  and  its 
relationship  to  phosphate  metabolism  in  normal 
[men].  F.  Schmitt  and  W.  Basse  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  541— 546).— Tables  sum¬ 
marise  the  human  plasma-  and  erythrocvte-Ca, 
-PO/",  and  -Pb  on  diets  deficient  in  Ca  and  with 
added  Ca  (as  phosphate,  gluconate,  and  lactate) 
and  the  urinary  excretion  of  Pb  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  A  diet  deficient  in  Ca  leads  to  mobilisation 
of  Pb  in  blood.  Intravenous  injection  of  Ca  similarly 
leads  to  mobilisation  of  Pb  and  increase  of  both  Ca 
and  P04’"  contents  of  the  plasma  and  erythrocytes. 
Oral  administration  of  Ca  leads  to  increased  Ca  in 
plasma  and  erythrocytes,  increase  of  total  P04  " 
in  both,  and  greatly  increased  blood-  and  urine-Pb. 

P.  W.  C. 

Magnesium  and  chloride  “permeation”  in 
muscle.  E.  J.  Conway  and  G.  Cruess-Callaghan 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  828—836 ;  cf.  A.,  1934,  1398). 
— The  Mg  content  of  frog’s  sartorius  muscle  is  26-8  4z 
0-6  mg.  per  100  g.,  which  falls  to  22-3 ±1-0  mg. 
after  1 — 5  days’  immersion  in  Ringer’s  solution. 
During  this  long  period  of  retention  of  the  bound 
Mg,  Mg”  enters  freely.  For  short-period  immersions 
Mg'  enters  the  muscle  much  more  slowly  than  Cl', 
When  vol.  changes  occur  in  the  immersed  muscle, 

•  the  “  permeation  ”  val.  of  Cl'  alters  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  change  in  tissue  H20.  Cl'  “  permea¬ 
tion  ”  is  unaffected  by  Mg.  The  distribution  of 
Mg  in  the  tissues,  plasma,  and  urine  of  the  frog  is 
examined.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Results  of  feeding  various  levels  of  soil  con¬ 
taining  beryllium  to  chickens,  dogs,  and  rats. 
C.  W.  Duncan  and  E.  J.  Miller  (J.  Nutrition, 
1936,  11,  371 — 382). — Ingestion  of  considerable 
amounts  of  soil  containing  0-223%  of  Be  caused  no 
rachitic  symptoms,  no  disturbance  of  growth,  and  no 
diminution  in  plasma-inorg.  P  in  rats,  chicken,  or 
dogs.  A.  G.  P. 
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Pharmacological  action  of  salts  of  pure 
zirconium  and  pure  hafnium.  J.  van  Niekebk 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  686—693).— 
The  action  of  ZrOCl2  and  HfOCla  on  smooth  muscle 
of  intestine  and  uterus,  surviving  heart,  and  blood 
vessels  is  investigated.  The  two  salts  have  almost 
identical  action.  P-  W.  C. 

Action  of  colloidal  cupric  oxide  on  haemato¬ 
poietic  tissue  and  the  accumulation  of  electro¬ 
positive  colloids  in  the  reticulo-endothelial 
elements.  E.  Meneghetti  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim,,  1937,  12,  63 — 65). — The  phenomenon  of 
haematopoietic  action  previously  noted  (together 
with  detection  of  microscopically  visible  granules  in 
the  reticulo-endothelial  elements  of  haematopoietic 
tissue)  with  injected  electronegative  colloids  also 
occurs  with  electropositive  colloids  (CuO)  but  the 
colloidal  particles  are  protected  from  flocculation  and 
granules  are  not  observed.  E.  0.  H. 

Influence  of  phosphorus  on  fibroblast  culture. 
K.  Saito  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21,  187 — 
191). — Small  doses  of  P  in  gum  acacia  solution  in¬ 
creased,  and  larger  doses  decreased,  the  growth  of 
fibroblast.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Obtaining  aberrative  forms  of  butterflies  by 
chemical  treatment.  J.  Zacwiliohowski  (Bull. 
Acad.  Polonaise,  1936,  B,  481 — 497).— Colour  aberr¬ 
ation  in  butterflies  was  produced  by  injection  of 
phospho-tungstic  and  -molyhdic  acids  into  the 
pupae.  A,  G.  P. 

Influence  of  boric  acid  and  borax  on  growth 
of  fibroblast  and  epithelial  cultures  :  morpho¬ 
logical  changes  following  administration  of 
these  drugs.  M.  Maeda  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon., 
1935, 21, 213—222). — Small  concns.  of  both  substances 
increase  and  larger  concns.  inhibit  growth. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Changes  in  blood  or  serum  viscosity  of  the 
rabbit  under  influence  of  alcohol.  H.  Wakai 
(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21,  207 — 212). — 
Oral  administration  of  dil.  EtOH  causes  diuresis  and 
a  decrease  of  7)  in  serum  and  blood  without  change  in 
sp.  i).  Larger  dosages  sufficient  to  cause  a  deep 
narcosis  decreased  serum-protein,  increased  the 
albumin /globulin  ratio  and  (slightly)  blood-?)  and  the 
sp.  7)  of  serum.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  “  fly-hexenol,”  a  constituent  of  the 
raw  leaves  of  Thea  sinensis  japonica  :  com¬ 
parison  of  this  substance  with  hexyl  alcohol. 
II.  Action  on  the  vessels,  skeletal  muscles,  and 
motor  nerve  endings.  S.  Murakami  (Folia 
Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21,  165 — 174;  cf.  this 
vol.,  215). — Physiological  effects  are  described. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Pharmacological  action  of  certain  derivatives 

of  pyrrole,  pyridine,  and  pyrazole.  R.  S.  A. 
Heathcote  (Quart.  J.  Pharm.,  1937,  10,  59 — 66). — 
Six  derivatives  were  investigated.  Comparison  with 
published  data  indicates  that  corresponding  deriv¬ 
atives  of  pyrazole  and  pyrrole  are  qualitatively 
similar  in  their  action.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Toxicity  of  various  phenols  to  fresh-water 
fish.  E.  Hubault  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Agric. 


France,  1936,  22,  324 — 327). — PhOH  is  more  toxic 
to  Gotidonus  rutilis  and  Scardinius  erythrophthalrrms, 
Linn.,  than  o-cresol;  m- 5-  and  p-xylenol  are  still 

less  toxic.  A.  W.  M. 

Failure  of  aspirin  to  affect  urinary  excretion 
of  ascorbic  acid.  J.  B.  Youmans,  M.  B.  Coblette, 
H.  Frank,  and  M.  Coblette  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  73 — 76). — Ingestion  of  as  much  as 
2-6  g.  of  aspirin  has  no  effect  on  urinary  excretion  of 
ascorbic  acid.  P.  G.  M. 

Pressor  action  of  a  group  of  amines  related  to 
u-aminoacetophenone.  M.  R.  Gubd  (Quart.  J. 
Pharm.,  1937,  10,  1 — 22). — Twelve  derivatives  of 
NPL,;CH2Bz  and  NIL/CHMeBz  were  all  found  to 
have  sympathomimetic  properties,  hut  of  strength 
considerably  <  that  of  adrenaline.  Attempts  to 
grade  them  quantitatively  by  their  pressor  action  did 
not  give  consistent  results.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Acidosis  associated  with  administration  of 
p-aminobenzenesulphonamide  “prontylin."  H. 
Southwobth  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36, 
58 — 61). — Two  cases  of  acidosis  are  reported  with 
large  doses  of  prontylin;  all  cases  showed  a  fall  in 
C02-combining  power  of  the  plasma.  P.  G.  M. 

Twitch  tension  and  initial  heat  in  caffeinised 
frog  muscle.  G.  Saslow  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 
1936,  8,  387 — 401).— Treatment  of  frog  sartorii 
with  0'02 — 0-045%  caffeine-Ringer  solution  increased 
twitch  tension  and  initial  heat  production  and  also 
resting  heat  rate  both  in  02  and  Na.  M.  A.  B. 

(a)  Change  in  blood-  and  serum-viscosity  of 
rabbits  in  hydrsemia  or  under  the  influence  of 
diuretics  with  special  reference  to  the  relation 
between  specific  viscosity  and  diuresis.  (B) 
Change  through  intravenous  infusion  of  Ringer- 
Locke  or  glucose  solutions.  (C)  Changes  brought 
about  by  diuretics.  H.  Wakai  (Folia  Pharmacol. 
Japon.,  1935,  21,  114—121,  141—150,  151—160).— 
(a)  The  sp.  T)  can  be  calc,  from  7)  and  the  protein 
concn.  of  the  blood. 

(b)  When  hydrsemia  was  induced  by  the  infusion, 
equilibrium  was  established  between  the  fluid  injected 
and  the  urine  excreted.  Change  in  sp.  was  small 
when  Ringer-Locke  solution  was  used  but  vals. 
declined  when  aq.  glucose  was  injected.  In  the  latter 
case  the  albumin/globulin  quotient  also  decreased. 

(c)  Caffeine,  theocaine,  and  theobromine  did  not 
affect  blood-?]  but  decreased  the  sp.  7j.  Hg  preps, 
and  KOAc  decreased  blood-protein  and  -7j  without 
affecting  sp.  i Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Sheep  blow-fly.  III.  Chemotropism  of 
Lucilia  sericata,  Mg.  IV.  Chemistry  of  the 
fleece  with  reference  to  the  susceptibility  of 
sheep  to  blow-fly  attack.  R.  P.  Hobson  (Ann. 
Appl.  Biol.,  1936,  23,  845—851,  852— 861).— III. 
Attraction  of  L.  sericata  to  putrefying  substances  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  presence  of  indole,  skatole, 
and  (NH4)2C03.  Dil.  aq.  solutions  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  induce  oviposition. 

IV.  The  proportion  of  suint  in  the  fleece  is  not 
necessarily  related  to  susceptibility  to  blow-fly  strike. 
The  pH  of  HjO  extracts  of  the  fleece  is  paralleled  by 
the  suint  content  of  the  wool.  A.  G.  P. 
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Glucose  utilisation  of  phloridzinised  dogs  after 
hepatectomy.  D.  R.  Drury,  H.  C.  Bergman,  and 
P.  0.  Greeley  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 117,  323 — 
327). — Completely  phloridzinised  dogs  require  about 
75  mg.  of  glucose  (I)  per  kg.  per  hr.  to  maintain 
blood-(I)  at  the  pre-operative  level.  Lactic  acid  and 
muscle-glycogen  do  not  account  for  the  extra  (I). 
The  (I)  :  N  ratio  is  about  6  if  (I)  utilisation  and 
excretion  are  added  together.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  catalysin  (thionine)  in  methsemo- 
globin[-forming]  poisoning.  E.  Hausohild 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pkarm.,  1937,  184,  458—467).— 
When  toxic  but  not  lethal  doses  of  methsemoglobin  (I)- 
forming  poisons  (NaN02,  NH2Ph,  NHPh-OH)  were 
administered  to  cats  and  rabbits  such  that  the  (I) 
content  rose  to  40 — 50%,  injection  of  thionine  led  to 
almost  complete  reconversion  of  (I)  into  haemoglobin. 
The  mechanism  is  discussed  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1293). 

P.  W.  C. 

Diffusion  coefficients  of  inulin  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  of  interest  in  renal  physiology. — See 
A.,  I,  361. 

Relation  of  lipins  to  physiological  activity. 
H.  H.  Williams  and  W.  E.  Anderson  (Oil  and 
Soap,  1937,  14,  .122—124). — The  phospholipin  and 
free  cholesterol  contents  of  tissue  vary  directly  with 
its  physiological  activity.  Such  activity,  however, 
tends  to  decrease  the  content  of  cholesteryl  esters 
and  neutral  fat.  T.  G.  G. 

Liver-lecithin  and  -glycogen  in  normal  and 
thyroidectomised  animals.  II.  F.  Vacirca 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11,  966 — 967 ; 
cf.  this  vol.,  178). — Injection  of  aq.  emulsion  of 
lecithin  into  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  dogs  reduces 
the  liver-glycogen.  This  effect  does  not  occur  in 
thyroidectomised  animals  or  when  aq.  glucose  is 
simultaneously  injected.  F.  0.  H. 

Lecithin  and  blood-sugar  in  normal  and 
thyroidectomised  animals.  III.  Injection  of 
insulin.  IV.  Injection  of  glucose  and  adrenal¬ 
ine.  F.  Vacirca  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936, 
11,  968 — 969,  970—971 ;  cf.  preceding  abstract). — 
Injection  of  an  aq.  emulsion  of  lecithin  increases 
livcr-glycogenolysis  and  hence  renders  the  normal 
(but  not  thyroidectomised)  animal  less  sensitive  to 
the  hypoglycaemic  action  of  insulin  or  to  the  hyper¬ 
glycemic  action  of  glucose  or  adrenaline. 

F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  choline  on  the  fatty  liver  due  to 
phloridzin.  F.  Cedrangolo  and  R.  Conte- 
Marotta  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12, 
12 — 14). — With  rats  subcutaneously  injected  with 
phloridzin,  the  liver-glycogen  is  increased  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  liver-fat  is  diminished  by  oral  adminis¬ 
tration  of  choline  (cf.  this  vol.,  IS).  F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  sympathomimetic  and  parasym¬ 
pathomimetic  substances  on  the  chemical 
processes  producing  the  energy  of  muscular 
contraction.  II.  Effect  of  acetylcholine.  A. 
Marnay  and  D.  Nachmansohn.  III.  Effect  of 
adrenaline  on  minced  muscle.  D.  Nachma  sohn 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol,,  1937, 19,  446 — 452,  453 — 459; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1295). — II,  Acetylcholine  (I),  like  adren¬ 


aline  (II),  accelerates  anaerobic  glycolysis  in  muscle, 
but  whilst  (II)  causes  a  resynthesis  of  phosphagen 
(III),  (I),  like  other  parasympathomimetic  substances 
such  as  K’  and  pilocarpine,  accelerates  the  decomp, 
of  (III).  The  (I)  concn.  required  to  produce  this  effect 
is  about  1/60  of  that  of  K\ 

HI.  (II),  in  concns.  of  5 — 10  X  1CH%,  accelerates 
glycolysis  in  minced  frog’s  muscle.  Phosphorylation 
is  promoted  (even  when  glycolysis  is  inhibited  by  F') 
and  the  hexose  monophosphate  content  increases. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Pharmacological  studies  of  the  automatic 
movement  of  the  rabbit  testicle.  II.  Influence 
of  the  thyroid  and  pancreas  on  the  sensitivity  of 
the  testicle  towards  acetylcholine  and  adrenaline. 
R.  UcimrASHi  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21, 
175 — 186). — One  day  after  thyroidectomy  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  musculature  of  the  rabbit  testicle  to 
adrenaline  (I)  and  acetylcholine  (II)  is  increased; 
subsequently  it  returns  to  normal.  Repeated  injec¬ 
tion  of  thyroxine  increases  the  sensitivity  to  (II)  and 
diminishes  that  to  (I).  Repeated  injection  of  insulin 
increases  sensitivity  to  (II)  whereas  that  to  (I)  is 
unchanged  or  weakened.  Thyroid  and  pancreas 
may  be  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tonus  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  testicle.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  acetylcholine  and  other  constituents 
of  the  adrenal  gland  on  blood-sugar  and 
-amino-acids.  B.  L.  Davis,  jun.,  and  J.  M.  Luck 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  542— 552).— Acetyl¬ 
choline  (I)  causes  hyperglycaemia  in  rabbits  if  con¬ 
vulsions  occur,  but  moderate  hypoglycsemia  in  their 
absence.  After  adreno-medullectomy  (I)  always 
causes  hyperglycemia,  which  is  therefore  not  due  to 
adrenaline  (II)  discharge.  Blood-NH^-acids  (HI)  are 
increased  both  in  normal  and  adreno-medullectomised 
animals,  whether  or  not  convulsions  appear.  Cortin 
and  ascorbic  acid  do  not  affect  blood-sugar  or  (III). 
The  min.  dose  of  (II)  required  for  hyperglycemia  is 
slightly  <  that  required  to  depress  (III).  R.  N.  C. 

Response  of  the  spleen  to  the  intravenous 
injection  of  certain  secretin  preparations,  acetyl¬ 
choline,  and  histamine.  J.  Ferguson,  A.  C.  Ivy, 
and  H.  Greengard  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117, 
701—707).  R.  N.  C. 

Inhibition  by  alcohols  of  the  effect  of  acetyl¬ 
choline  and  histamine  on  the  isolated  intestine 
of  the  guinea-pig.  M-  Guillot  and  O.  S.  Gwan 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  33 — 35). — The 
sensitivity  of  the  muscle  is  decreased  by  various 
aliphatic  alcohols.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  anti-esterases  on  the  pharmaco¬ 
dynamic  action  of  acetylcholine.  E.  Kahane 
and  J.  LIsvy  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
252 — 256). — The  sensitising  action  on  muscle  of  gen- 
eserine  (I),  ephedrine,  antipvrine,  and  choline  (II)  is 
<  that  of  eserine,  whilst  only  (I)  and  (II)  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  hypotensive  action  of  acetyl¬ 
choline  on  the  dog.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  amino-acids  on  the  action  of  hist¬ 
amine  on  the  intestine.  S.  Edlbacher,  P .  J  ticker, 
and  H.  Batjr  (Z.  phvsiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  63 — 
64 ;  cf.  Bloch  and  Pinosch,  A.,  1936,  885).— The  action 
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of  histamine  on.  the  isolated  intestine  is  strongly 
inhibited  by  arginine  (I),  histidine,  and  cysteine  but 
not  by  other  NH2-acids.  (I)  does  not  inhibit  the 
action  of  acetylcholine.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  cysteine  on  hereditary  hypotrichosis 
in  the  rat  (Mus  norvegictis).  E.  Roberts  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937, 118,  627 — 630). — There  was  no  evidence 
that  cysteine  affects  hereditary  hypotrichosis  in  rats 
(cf.  Martin  and  Gardner,  A.,  1935,  1402).  P.  G.  M. 

Liver  and  creatinuria.  I.  I.  Nitzescu  and  I. 
Gontzea  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  77 — 
80). — Excretion  of  creatine  (I)  is  decreased  in  dogs  on 
a  meat-free  diet  and  increased  on  intravenous  injection 
of  (I).  P  poisoning  decreases  the  (I)  tolerance. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effectiveness  of  orally  administered  diastase 
in  achylia  pancreatica  in  dogs.  J.  M.  Beazell, 
C.  R.  Schmidt,  and  A.  C.  Ivy  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 13, 
29 — 37). — Abs.  achylia  produced  by  separating  the 
pancreas  from  the  duodenum  caused  a  marked  increase 
in  faecal  starch.  Administration  of  diastatic  enzymes 
lowered  the  starch  loss,  vegetable  diastases  being 
more  effective  than  pancreatic  amylase  (I).  Enteric 
coating  of  (I)  rendered  it  as  effective  as  plant  diastase. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  enteric-coated  pancreatin  on  fat  and 
protein  digestion  of  depancreatised  dogs.  W.  A. 
Selle  [with  I.  W.  Moody]  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13, 
15 — 28). — Administration  of  pancreatin  preps,  to 
depancreatised  dogs  sustained  with  insulin  reduced 
the  faecal  loss  of  N,  increased  the  elimination  time  to 
normal,  but  had  no  effect  on  the  loss  of  fat.  The 
coating  (a  resinous,  substance  sol.  in  alkali  at  pn  4, 
designed  to  protect  pancreatin  against  inactivation 
by  gastric  juice)  did  not  affect  the  digestion  of  fat 
or  protein.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  pancreatic  juice  to  pancreatic 
diabetes.  H.  P.  Harms,  J.  van  Prohaska,  and 
L.  R.  Dragstedt  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117, 
160 — 165). — Complete  withdrawal  of  pancreatic  juice 
for  4 — 6  weeks  in  dogs  does  not  induce  hypcrglycoemia 
or  glycosuria.  Oral  administration  of  pancreatic 
juice  to  depancreatised  dogs  does  not  affect  the 
diabetes,  but  on  a  standard  diet  and  insulin  intake  it 
usually  increases  the  glucose  excretion.  R.  N.  C. 

Toxic  action  of  haemolysed  erythrocytes.  L. 
Walterskirchen  and  S.  Zacherl  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1937,  184,  659 — 666). — When  guinea-pig 
erythrocytes  are  haemolysed  by  rabbit  serum  in  vitro, 
a  substance  is  formed  which,  when  injected  intra¬ 
venously  into  cats,  causes  considerable  lowering  of 
blood  pressure.  When  the  cells  are  haemolysed  with 
11,0,  no  such  substance  is  formed.  Pretreatment  of 
the  animal  with  physostigmine  increases,  and  with 
atropine  decreases,  the  effect.  P.  W.  C. 

Liberation  of  a  sympathicomimetic  substance 
by  section  of  the  vagus  nerves  in  the  neck  of  the 
decap sulated  dog.  F.  Jourdan  and  G.  Morin 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Bio!.,  1937, 125,  285—287). 

H.  G.  R. 

Colloidal  metal  absorption  by  tissue  cells.  I. 
Influence  of  serum,  serum-albumin,  and  serum- 
globulin  on  metal  absorption  by  surviving 


rabbit  liver.  II.  Influence  of  various  lyopbile 
colloids  on  metal  absorption  of  tissue  cells  in 
surviving  rabbit  liver.  III.  Influence  of  lyo- 
phile  colloids  on  metal  absorption  of  tissue  cells 

of  surviving  spleen  and  kidney.  K.  S.  Lee  (Folia 
Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21,  1 — 9). — I.  In  presence 
of  rabbit  serum,  serum-albumin  and  -globulin  the 
amount  of  Ag  remaining  in  liver-tissues  after  perfusion 
with  collargol  0-02%  in  aq.  NaCl  0-85%  was  approx, 
half  that  remaining  when  these  colloids  were  absent. 

II.  Presence  of  peptone,  ovalbumin,  egg  white 
protein  (I),  gelatin  (II),  or  gum  arabic  increases  the 
Ag  remaining  in  liver  after  perfusion  with  collargol. 
Starch  had  little  effect. 

III.  Lyophilic  colloid  [serum,  (I),  or  (II)]  decreased 

the  amount  of  Ag  absorbed.  Serum  was  the  most 
effective.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Increased  water  exchange  following  Eck 
fistula  in  dogs.  L.  A.  Crandall,  jun.,  and  G.  M. 
Roberts  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  318 — 322). — 
Eck  fistulae  and  CHC13  poisoning  lead  to  increased 
voluntary  H20  intake  and  excretion.  The  increased 
Hj.0  exchange  is  correlated  with  a  greater  dilution  of 
plasma-Cl'  after  oral  administration  of  H,0. 

R.  N.  C. 

Divinyl  ether  as  a  general  anaesthetic.  I.  S. 
Ravdin,  E.  L.  Eliason,  G.  M.  Coates,  T.  B.  Hollo- 
way,  L.  K.  Ferguson,  A.  B.  Gill,  and  T.  J.  Cook 
(J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108,  1163—1167).— 
Divinyl  ether  may  be  used  for  anaesthesia  of  short 
duration,  simultaneous  administration  of  02  being 
required  for  periods  >45  min.  The  toxicity  is  > 
that  of  Et20  out  <  that  of  CHC13.  H.  G.  R. 

Antagonism  of  narcotics  and  the  analeptics 
coramine  and  picrotoxin.  H.  T.  A.  Haas  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  468 — 475). — In  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  min.  dose  of  narcotic  which  inhibits 
the  action  in  rats  of  doses  40%  >  the  lethal  dose  of 
coramine  (I),  picrotoxin  (II)  and  cardiazole  (III), 
it  is  shown  that  antagonistic  action  to  a  particular 
analeptic  only  occurs  with  certain  narcotics;  e.g., 
chloral  hydrate  protects  against  (I)  and  (II),  avertin 
against  (I),  urethane  against  (III)  and  (II). 

P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  analeptics  on  avertin  narcosis.  K. 
Ziff  and  H.  Mertins  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 
184,  702 — 709). — Intraperitoneal  injection  of  avertin 
(0-4  g.  per  kg.)  into  the  rat  causes  a  deep  narcosis 
which  is  best  antagonised  by  cardiazole-ephedrine, 
cardiazole,  and  ikoral,  Hexetone  and  strychnine 
have  only  a  slight  antagonistic  action.  Coramine 
prolongs  and  intensifies  narcosis.  P.  W.  C. 

[Pharmacology  of]  2-methylallyl  derivatives 
of  barbituric  acid.  E.  E.  Swanson  and  W.  E. 
Fry  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  317 — 319). — 
Comparison  of  22  methylallyl  derivatives  with  the 
parent  barbituric  acids  indicates  that  the  former  have 
a  shorter  duration  of  action.  F.  O.  H. 

Distribution  of  veronal  over  the  organs  in  a 
fatal  case  of  veronal  poisoning.  J.  F.  Reith 
(Pharm.  Weekblad,  1937, 74,  649— 652). — The  veronal 
contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  duodenum, 
stomach,  urine,  gall-bladder,  muscle,  liver,  spleen, 
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kidney,  and  blood  were  determined.  The  body  con¬ 
tained  6-29  g.  of  unreabsorbed  and  4-27  g.  of  re¬ 
absorbed  veronal.  S.  C. 

Comparison  of  atropine  and  syntropan.  K. 
Fromherz  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60,  1 — 
13). — The  toxicity  of  syntropan  (I)  with  rodents  is 
>,  and  with  cats  is  <,  that  of  atropine  (II).  With 
cats  the  mydriatic  action  of  (I)  is  1000  times  <  and 
the  parasympathetic  depressant  action  is  500  times 
<  that  of  (II).  With  rabbits,  the  action  of  (I)  on 
salivary  secretion  in  urethane  narcosis  excited  by 
pilocarpine  is  100  times  <  and  the  spasmolytic  action 
exerted  through  the  nerve  endings  of  the  isolated 
intestine  is  20  times  <  that  of  (II).  P.  W.  C. 

Antagonism  between  adrenaline  and  some 
isoquinoline  derivatives  :  cotarnine  and  an- 
hydrocotarnine-lV-methyloxindole.  F.  P.  Lu- 
duena  (Quart.  J.  Pharm.,  1937,  10,  67 — 80). — Both 
drugs  in  suitable  quantities  transitorily  inhibit  the 
pressor  action  of  adrenaline  by  direct  action  on  peri¬ 
pheral  nerve  endings  but  do  not  reverse  this  action. 
They  are,  however,  both  hypotensive  and  so  their 
own  action  may  be  masking  any  such  reversal.  Their 
direct  action  on  the  uterus,  which  depends  on  the  dose, 
is  also  examined.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Influence  of  the  thymus  hormone  on  the 
poisonous  action  of  opium  alkaloids.  K.  Arima 
(Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935,  21,  41 — 47). — In 
young  suckling  rabbits  thymusectomy  diminished  and 
injection  of  thymus  extract  greatly  increased  the 
sensitivity  to  morphine,  heroin,  and  codeine. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relief  of  spasm  by  opium  alkaloids.  K.  Plum 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  126—132).— 
Using  leech  muscle  free  from  nerve  centres,  the  ability 
to  relieve  nicotine  spasm  of  the  following  alkaloids  is 
given  by  the  ratios  thebaine  :  codeine  :  morphine  : 
papaverine  :  narcotine  :  narceine  =  80:10:9:7:2:1. 

P.  W.  C. 

Mutual  action  of  cocaine  and  opium  alkaloids . 
F.  Eichholtz  and  W.  Kp.au  th  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1937,  184,  667 — 673). — Morphine  and  other 
opium  alkaloids  increase  cocaine  spasm.  P.  W.  C. 

Increase  of  the  blood-pressure  action  of 
adrenaline  substances  by  sparteine.  W.  Graub- 
ner  and  H.  Kraus  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 
184,  235 — 240). — Pretreatment  of  cats  and  dogs  with 
sparteine  increases  and  prolongs  the  action  of  adren¬ 
aline,  sympatol,  and  metasympatol  on  blood  pressure. 
After  removal  of  the  adrenals  the  action  is  completely 
inhibited.  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  small  amounts  of  strychnine 
with  Carassius  vulgaris.  K.  Plum  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  133— 138).— A  method  is 
described  for  the  detection  of  0-0001  mgi  of  strychnine 
in  terms  of  its  effect  on  small  (4-cm.)  carp  (C.  vulgaris). 

P.  W.  C. 

Strychnine  and  chronaxie.  P.  K.  Knoefel 

(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  638—641). 

R.  2f.  C. 

Alkaloids  of  ergot.  G.  Barger  (Analyst,  1937, 
62,  340 — 354). — The  nature  and  structure  of  these 
alkaloids  and  the  toxicology  of  convulsive  and 


gangrenous  ergotism  are  discussed.  Methods  of 
chemical,  colorimetric,  and  spectroscopic  assay,  and 
the  separate  assay  of  ergometrine,  are  described. 

J.  G. 

Absorption  of  ouabain  (Gratus-strophanthin) 
by  the  liver  in  heart-lung-liver  preparations. 
M.  Kiese,  H.  Gummel,  and  R.  S.  Garan  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  197 — 213). — Using  a  dog’s 
heart-lung-liver  prep.,  the  amount  of  ouabain  fixed 
by  the  liver  is  1-53  X  10~6  g.  per  g.  of  liver  and  using 
a  heart-lung  prep,  the  lethal  dose  is  2-24  X  10'6 
g.  per  g.  of  heart.  P.  W.  C. 

Evaluation  of  digitalis  preparations  by  oral 
administration.  L.  W.  van  Esveld  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  450 — 457). — A  method  is 
described  for  determination  of  the  lethal  dose  of 
digitalis  preps,  on  oral  administration  to  decerebrate 
cats  and  the  results  are  compared  with  those  by 
intravenous  injection.  Expressed  as  a  %  of  the  dose 
by  injection,  the  oral  doses  are  for  folinerin  40 — 50%, 
digitoxin  and  verodigen  50 — 60%,  digisol,  digitalys- 
atum,  digalen,  lanadigin,  and  digilanid  76 — 125%, 
digitoxigenin  600%,  and  gitoxigenin  1000%. 

P.  W.  C. 

Difference  in  action  of  Digitalis  purpurea  and 
D.  lanata.  (Investigation  with  cold-blooded 
animals.)  F.  Heim  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 
184,  214 — 228). — Using  perfused  frog’s  hearts,  the 
latent  period  with  D.  purpurea  (I)  is  3 — 4  times  as 
large  as  with  D.  lanata  (II),  thd  max.  performance  of 
work  is  reached  more  quickly  with  (II)  than  with  (I), 
and  with  perfused  frog’s  kidney  the  diuretic  action  is 
more  regularly  produced  with  (I)  than  (11)^  ^ 

Standard  digitalis  powder  of  the  U.S.P.  C.  W. 
Edmunds,  C.  A.  Moyer,  and  J.  R.  Shaw  (J.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Assoc,,  1937,  26,  290— 305).— Biological 
methods  of  assay  of  digitalis  preps,  are  critically 
examined.  Comparison  of  standard  powders  by 
these  methods  indicates  that  the  order  of  decreasing 
potency  is  U.S.P. ,  British,  Canadian.  F.  0.  H. 

Poisonous  action  of  colloidal  elements.  W. 
Biltz  (Kolloid-Z.,  1937,  79,  222).— Historical  (cf. 
Labes,  this  vol.,  218).  F.  L.  U. 

Pharmacology  of  arsenic  and  antimony .  H.  A, 
Oelkers  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184, 
276 — 288).— Cathepsin,  all  serum-  and  organ-lipaaes 
of  man  and  other  animals,  and  muscle-esterase  of 
rabbit  are  inhibited  by  As  and  by  tartar  emetic. 
The  effect  of  these  poisons  on  the  vascular  system  is 
investigated.  P.  W.  C. 

Glycsemic  curve  during  experimental  potass¬ 
ium  cyanide  poisoning.  F.  'Domenici  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  30)  — Administration 
of  KCN  produces  first  an  increase  in  the  reducing 
power  of  the  blood  and  then  a  steady  decrease  to 
zero  vals. ;  simultaneously  the  CN'  content  diminishes 
(cf.  this  vol.,  29).  Probably  glucose  cyanohydrin  is 
formed.  F.  O.  H. 

Histochemical  detection  of  lead  in  the  gastro¬ 
intestinal  tract.  H.  Schonlebe  (Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.,  1937,  184,  289 — 295). — The  mucous  cells  of 
the  stomach  and  the  goblet  cells  of  the  small  and  large 
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intestines  of  guinea-pigs  poisoned  with  Pb  are  shown 
by  treatment  with  H2S  to  contain  Pb,  these  cells 
probably  serving  as  a  means  of  excretion.  P.  W.  C. 

Use  of  the  allometric  formula.  L.  Lapicque 

(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  434—440).— 
Polemical.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Enzyme-substrate  compounds  in  enzymic 
reactions.  G.  Medvedev  (Enzymologia,  1937,  2, 
1 — 8). — A  theory  of  enzymic  kinetics  based  on  mol. 
statistical  mechanics  is  advanced.  Compounds  be¬ 
tween  enzyme  and  substrate  play  a  negative  role  in 
the  mechanism  of  enzymic  reactions.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Energy  of  activation  and  temperature  con¬ 
stants  of  enzymic  reactions.  G.  Medvedev 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  31 — 36). — The  temp,  coeff, 
of  enzymic  reactions  decreases  with  increasing  temp., 
as  does  the  Arrhenius  const.,  A,  whilst  the  energy  of 
activation,  E,  varies  but  little.  At  low  temp.  A 
and  E  differ  considerably  but  at  higher,  and  optimal, 
temp,  they  have  approx,  the  same  vals.  From  the 
experimental  vals.  for  A  the  true  vals.  for  E  for  a 
series  of  enzymic  reactions  are  calc.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Dehydrogenase  systems  of  muscle  and  Jensen 
sarcoma  in  the  rat.  H.  von  Euler,  E.  Adler, 
and  G.  Gunther  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  65 — 
78). — Tho  lactic  (I)  and  malic  dehydrogenase  (II) 
systems  of  extracts  of  the  sarcoma  do  not  differ 
(e.g.,  in  their  dependence  on  pn)  from  those  of  muscle 
extracts  but  the  ratio  (I) :  (II)  in  sarcoma  extracts  is 
>  that  in  muscle  extracts.  W.  MoC. 

Enzymic  inactivation  of  codehydrogenase. 
II.  H.  von  Euler,  H.  Heiwinkel,  and  F.  Sohlenk 
(Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  IV— V;  cf.  this  vol., 
222). — Organs  rapidly  inactivate  cozymase  and  de- 
hydrocozymase,  90%  inactivation  being  attained  in 
rat  muscle  in  2  hr.  Similarly  codehydrogenase  II 
is  almost  completely  inactivated  in  about  3  hr. 

W.  McC. 

Synthetic  dehydrogenases.  W.  Langenbeok 
and  L.  Weschky  (Ber.,  1937,  70,  [B],  1039).— 2- 
Methylpyridine  is  superior  to  C5HSN  in  accelerating 
the  decolorisation  of  methylene-blue  by  alanine  in 
presence  of  isatin-4-  and  -6-  but  not  of  -5-  or  -7- 
carboxylic  acid  or  of  isatin.  H.  W. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  the  decoloris¬ 
ation  of  methylene-blue  by  dehydrogenase  en¬ 
zyme  preparations.  H.  J.  Pistor  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  246,  248 — 257). — An  apparatus,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  use  of  a  step-photometer,  is  described. 
Its  application  to  the  dehydrogenase  activity  of 
Acetobacter  peroxydans  indicates  that  the  accelerating 
action  of  ilf/1000 — Jf/150-KCN  is  due  to  change  in 
[H']  (cf.  Wieland  and  Pistor,  A.,  1936,  893)  and  that 
the  dependence  on  pa  occurs  in  both  02  and  H2. 

F.  O.H. 

Respiratory  catalysis  by  C4  dicarboxylic  acids. 
K.  Laki,  F.  B.  Straub,  and  A.  Szent-Gyorgyi  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem,,  1937,  247,  I — II). — In  respiratory 

catalysis,  the  use  of  cytochrome-C  (I)  as  indicator 
shows  that  the  two  stages  of  oxidation  are  successive 

and  that  C4  dicarboxylic  acids  take  part  in  both.  In 
the  equilibrium  mixture  of  fumaric  (H)  and  malic 
acid  (III),  activation  by  succinic  and  malic  dehydro¬ 


genase  causes  transfer  of  2  H  from  (III)  to  (II)  with 
production  of  oxalacetic  (IV)  and  succinic  acid  (V). 
(V)  is  then  converted  by  (I)  into  (H)  whilst  (IV)  is 
dehydrogenated  by  the  nutrient  medium  to  (III). 

The  oxidation-reduction  potential  of  the  system 
(HI)-(IV)  is  approx,  equal  to  that  of  the  system 
lactic  acid-AcC02H.  W.  McC. 

Degradation  of  citric  acid.  C.  Martins  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  104— 110).— In  the 
enzymic  degradation  of  citric  acid  (I)  the  following 
two-stage  process  probably  predominates.  (I)  loses 
H20  giving  cis-aconitic  acid  (II)  which  probably  takes 
up  H20  again  giving  isocitric  acid  (III).  (II)  and 
(III)  are  dehydrogenated  to  oxalosuccinic  acid  which 
loses  C02  (probably  spontaneously)  and  so  yields 
a-ketoglutaric  acid  (IV).  The  final  product  is  succinic 
acid  produced  by  decarboxylation  and  dehydrogen¬ 
ation  of  (IV).  (H)  has  been  converted  into  (I)  by 
citric  dehydrogenase,  which  must  consist  of  at  least 
two  components  only  one  of  which,  viz.,  that  which 
dehydrogenates  (II)  and  (III),  is  a  true  dehydrogen¬ 
ase.  The  reactions  (I)  ->  (II)  and  (II)  ->  (III)  are 
reversible.  W.  McC. 

Crystalline  catalase.  J.  B.  Sumner  and  A.  L. 
Dounce  (Science,  1937,  85,  366 — 367). — The  prep, 
from  beef  liver  of  cryst.  catalase,  agreeing  in  pro¬ 
perties  with  preps,  of  other  investigators  (cf.  A., 
1927,  376 ;  1931,  123),  is  described.  L.  S.  T. 

Aldehyde  mutase.  (a)  D.  Miohlin.  (b)  M. 
Dixon  and  C.  Lutwak-Mann  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
926 — 927,  927). — (a)  A  claim  for  priority  (cf.  this 
vol.,  220). 

(b)  The  claim  is  disputed.  L.  S.  T. 

Choline-esterase  activity  of  human  sera  with 
reference  to  hyperthyroidism.  W.  Antobol, 
L.  Tuchman,  and  A.  Sohifrin  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  46 — 50). — Acetylcholine-esterase  of 
serum  is  relatively  high  in  cases  of  untreated  hyper¬ 
thyroidism.  P.  G.  M. 

Distribution  of  choline-esterase  in  the  sartorius 
muscle  of  the  frog.  A.  Marnay  and  D.  Nach- 
mansohn  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  41 — 
43). — The  concn.  at  the  nerve  endings  is  considerably 
>  that  of  the  aneural  portion.  H.  G.  R. 

Choline-esterase  in  the  nerve  endings  of 
striated  muscle.  A.  Marnay,  B.  Minz,  and  D. 
Nachmansohn  (Compt.  rend.  Soo.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
43 — 47). — Further  evidence  is  given  for  the  presence 
of  a  high  concn.  of  the  enzyme  at  the  nerve  endings 
(cf.  this  vol.,  139).  H.  G.  R. 

Velocity  of  hydrolysis  of  some  monoacid 
triglycerides  under  the  influence  of  pancreatic 
extract.  II.  Influence  of  reaction  products  and 
the  constitution  of  the  triglyceride  on  the  velocity 
of  hydrolysis.  K.  Holwerda,  P.  E.  Verkade, 
and  A.  H.  A.  de  Willigen  (Rec.  trav.  chim.,  1937, 
56,  382—408;  cf.  A.,  1936,  297).— Comparative 
hydrolysis  experiments  are  described  with  trioctoin 
(I),  trinonoin,  tridecoin,  and  triundecoin  at  an  initial 
ps  of  8-3,  6-5, 5-0,  and  4-0,  respectively.  The  influence 
of  the  corresponding  acids  and  of  their  Na  soaps  on 
the  velocity  of  hydrolysis  of  (I)  is  compared  under 
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various  conditions.  The  neutralisation  curves  of 
these  acids  are  obtained  and  their  partition  between 

aq.  and  lipoid  phases  during  hydrolysis  is  investigated. 
The  four  acids  inhibited  hydrolysis  by  pancreatic 
extract  to  the  same  extent.  The  constitution  of  the 
triglycerides  had  no  direct  and  measurable  influence, 
but  had  an  indirect  effect  since  the  Na  salts  of  the 
acids  inhibited  to  very  different  extents.  The  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  inhibition  is  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Enzymic  ester  syntheses.  E.  A.  Sym  and  W. 
Swiatkowska  (Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  79— 80).— The 
enzymic  synthesis  is  recorded  of  the  Bu  esters  of 
malonic,  succinic,  glutaric,  phthalic,  lactic,  and  sali¬ 
cylic  acids  by  the  method  previously  described  (A., 
1936,  1298).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Effect  of  various  metals  in  the  form  of  ionis- 
able  or  complex  salts  on  the  activation  of  hepatic 
arginase  hy  vitamin-C.  A.  Badinand  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  283 — 284). — Arginase  is 
not  affected  by  vitamin-(7  but  is  activated  by  Fe11, 
Fe111,  and  Mn,  and  inhibited  by  Ca  and  Gu. 

H.  G.  R. 

Proteolytic  enzymes.  XIV.  Nature  of  the 
enzymic  degradation  of  proteins.  M.  Beegmann 
and  C.  Niemann  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  781 — 
788;  cf.  A.,  1937,  II,  234).— Fibrin  from  ox  blood 
digested  for  20  days  at  37°  with  papain  and  HCN 
yields  tyrosine  (I),  tryptophan,  leucine,  woleucine, 
and  phenylalanine.  Since  (I)  is  produced  also  when 
digestion  occurs  in  presence  of  NHPh*NH2,  it  follows 
that  both  the  enzymes  of  papain  liberate  (I)  from 
proteins.  The  view  that  proteinases  degrade  proteins 
at  least  partly  to  NH,-acids  is  thus  upheld. 

W.  McC. 

Differentiation  of  pancreatic  trypsins  on  the 
basis  of  their  specificities.  M.  Beegmann,  J.  S. 
Fbuton,  and  H.  Pollok  (Science,  1937,  85,  410— 
411). — Cryst.  trypsin  readily  hydrolyses  a-benzoyl4- 
arginineamide,  chymotrypsin,  earbobenzyloxy-Z-tyro- 
sylglycineamide,  and  carbobenzyloxyglycyl-Z-phenyl- 
aianylglycineamide,  and  heterotrypsin  (I)  hydrolyses 
benzoylglycyl-i-lysineamide.  By  means  of  these  syn¬ 
thetic  substrates  determinations  of  each  of  the  trypsins 
in  presence  of  each  other  and  of  their  respective 
biological  activities  can  be  made.  Thus,  commercial 
pancreatin  contains  much  (I),  to  which  its  activity 
toward  genuine  proteins  must  be  mainly  due. 

L.  S.  T. 

Preparation  of  trypsin-free  aminopolypeptid- 
ase.  G.  Agben  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246, 
280 — 282). — Aminopolypeptidase  preps,  obtained  by 
30%  glycerol  extraction  of  the  pyloric  and  duodenal 
mucosa  of  pigs  contain  respectively  no  and  very  little 
trypsin  (cf.  Lin derstrom-Lang  et  ah.  A.,  1935,  1025). 
Dipeptidase  and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  amino¬ 
polypeptidase  in  the  preps,  are  adsorbed  by  Fe(OH),. 

F.  O.  H. 

Dilatometric  ultra-micro-determination  of 

peptidase  activity.  K.  Lindeestebm-Lang 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  713— 714).— The  falling  drop 
method  for  the  determination  of  d  has  been  applied 
on  the  micro-scale  to  the  determination  of  enzymic 
activity.  Curves  showing  the  change  in  d  with  time 


and  the  amount  of  NH2-N  liberated  are  given  for 

mixtures  of  di-alanylglyeine  and  peptidase. 

L.  S.  T. 

Yeast  amylase.  IV.  Properties.  Optimum 
pa  and  temperature.  K.  Ono  (J.  Agric.  Chem. 
Soc.  Japan,  1935, 11,  803—807  ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1415).— 
Amylase  from  yeast  [by  (NH4)2HP04]  showed  opti¬ 
mum  starch  hydrolysis  with  pK  6-2 — 6-6  at  22-5°  and 
6-0 — 6-2  at  30°.  Optimum  temp,  was  25 — 30°  at 
pa  6-4.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Koji  amylase.  VI.  Formation  of  amylase, 
maltase,  and  protease  during  cultivation  of 
sake-koji.  VH.  Effects  of  cultivation  tem¬ 
perature  and  degree  of  polishing  of  rice  on 
formation  of  amylase,  maltase,  and  protease  in 
sake-koji.  VIII.  Fluctuation  of  amylase  dur¬ 
ing  cultivation  of  yeast  preparations  (moto). 
Y.  Tokuoka  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 
13,  275—280,  281—285,  313— 317).— VI.  The  enzyme 
prep,  is  obtained  by  extracting  sake-koji  with  1% 
NaCl  for  3 — 5  hr.  at  room  temp.;  longer  times  or 
higher  temp,  cause  destruction  of  the  enzymes.  The 
relative  amounts  of  amylase  (I),  maltase  (II),  and 
protease  (III)  are  const,  at  any  stage  of  cultivation 
of  sake-koji. 

VII.  Sakdkoji  from  unpolished  rice  contains  the 
highest  conch,  of  (I),  but  very  little  difference  occurs 
in  the  relative  amounts  of  (I),  (II),  and  (III)  for 
various  degrees  of  polishing.  The  enzymic  activity, 
especially  that  of  (II),  is  decreased  by  cultivation  of 
the  koji  at  48 — 51°  instead  of  30 — 45°. 

Vni.  The  fluctuation  in  the  amounts  of  (I)  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  sake  mashes.  The  total  amount  of 
(I)  is  decreased  during  cultivation  owing  to  rise  of 
temp,  and  production  of  acid  and  EtOH. 

J.  N.  A. 

Enzymes  of  grain.  III.  Relation  between 
the  action  of  the  starch-liquefying  enzyme  of 
rice  and  pn.  G.  Yamagishi  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1935, 11,  825—835;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1418).— The 
optimum  pa  of  aq.  and  salt  extracts  and  dialysates 
of  polished  and  unpolished  rice  are  determined. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Amylase  in  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  F. 
Cbdbangolo  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12, 
12). — A  slight  amylase  activity  was  detected  in  the 
tissue  (dog).  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  taka-diastase  on  the  monophosphoric 
esters  of  **-  and  fso-propyl  alcohol.  J.  Courtois 
and  P.  Denis  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  bid.,  1937, 19,  496 — 
507). — Modifications  in  the  syntheses  of  PraH2P04  (I) 
and  Pr^H2P04  (II)  are  described.  The  pa  optimum 
of  the  hydrolysis  of  (I)  and  (II)  becomes  less  acidic 
as  the  substrate  concn.  increases.  Taka-diastase  has 
a  greater  affinity,  for  (II)  than  for  (I),  but  (I)  is 
hydrolysed  more  rapidly.  The  affinity  of  the  phos¬ 
phatase  for  (I)  and  (II)  increases  with  acidity. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Kinetic  theory  of  invertase  action.  G,  Med¬ 
vedev  (Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  53 — 72). — A  theory  for 
the  mechanism  of  enzyme  reactions  is  advanced,  based 
on  the  assumption  of  inelastic  collisions  of  the  second 
order  between  mols.  An  equation  for  the  kinetics  of 
invertase  action  is  developed  which  fits  the  experi- 
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source  of  bios)  when  glycine  or  (NH4)2S04  is  the 
available  source  of  N.  With  excess  of  (NH4)2S04,  N 
excretion  is  greatest  when  growth  is  most  active, 
ceases  when  the  sugar  is  exhausted,  and  increases 

again  when  autolysis  sets  in;  the  excretion  during 
growth  is  fairly  const,  (approx.  $  of  the  N  assimilated), 
whilst  excretion  during  autolysis  is  more  variable. 
With  only  small  amounts  of  (NH4)2S04,  the  excretion 
during  growth  is  smaller,  being  dependent  on  the 
N  content  of  the  yeast.  Excretion  of  N  during 
growth  is  >  that  during  autolysis.  I.  A.  P. 

Ammonium  salts  and  amino-acids  as  nitrogen 
sources  in  the  production  of  pressed  yeast.  F. 
Wagner  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  II,  93,  359 — 371). — 
Yields  of  yeast  were  increased  by  addition  of  “  yeast- 
vitamin  ”  (complettin)  from  fresh  plants  to  sugar- 
NH4  salt  media.  Mixtures  of  NHracids  afforded  a 
better  source  of  N  than  did  asparagine,  which,  in  turn, 
was  superior  to  NH4‘  salts.  Differences  are  ascribed 
partly  to  better  utilisation  of  NH2-acids  and  partly 
to  the  diminution  of  the  y  of  the  medium  with  con¬ 
sequent  improved  aeration.  A.  G.  P. 

Urease  of  yeast.  K.  Sakaguchi  and  Y.  Shizume 
(Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 13,  309 — 313). — 
Of  62  species  of  yeast,  8  produced  NH3  in  a  medium 
containing  urea  as  sole  source  of  N.  Ureolysis  was 
also  shown  with  yeast  autolysates  in  presence  of 
PhMe.  J.  N.  A. 

Reducing  power  of  living  yeasts  during 
alcoholic  fermentation.  C.  Fromageot  and  G. 
Bost  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1008 — 1010;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  1300). — The  rH  developed  by  different 
concns.  of  Saccharomyces  cerevisice,  at  different  pR,  in 
10 — 20%  aq.  sucrose  at  28°  is  determined  by  an 
indicator  method.  Wide  variations  in  the  concn. 
of  yeast  (10 — 0-25%)  at  any  pB  leaves  the  final  ra 
unchanged,  but  as  the  pB  and  the  yeast  concn. 
diminish,  the  rn  usually  increases.  J.  L.  D. 

Biocatalytic  activators  specific  for  the  yeast 
fermentation  of  maltose.  Si.  J.  Bush  and  R.  M. 
Sandstedt  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  765—780; 
cf.  B.,  1934,  167,  858). — Fresh  bakers’  pressed  yeast 
usually  has  little  power  to  ferment  pure  maltose  but 
dried  yeast  and  flour  (especially  from  malted  wheat) 
contain  accelerators  of  fermentation  which  greatly 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  induction  period,  and  increase 
the  rate  and  completeness  of  fermentation.  The 
activator  of  flour  resembles  von  Euler’s  factor  Z 
(cf.  A.,  1925,  i,  209)  which  possibly  also  occurs  in 
yeast,  but  dried  yeast  contains  also  a  factor  M, 
unstable  towards  heat  and  EtOH.  W.  McC. 

New  inorganic  phosphorus  compound  in  yeast 
and  the  composition  of  adenosinepolyphosphoric 
acids.  K.  Gibaylo  and  B.  Umschwejof  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  125,  275 — 277). — From  the 

CClg-COjjH  extract  of  bakers’  yeast  a  polyphosphoric 
acid,  probably  H0P4O13,  has  been  obtained. 

H.  G.  R. 

Preparation  of  hexose  monophosphate  from 
yeast  extract.  C.  V.  Smythe  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937, 118,  619 — 625). — Details  are  given  of  a  method 
involving  the  addition  of  a  dye  (rosinduline  GG) 
(A.,  1936,  759)  to  the  fermentation  mixture,  whereby 


a  yield  of  25  g.  of  a  cryst.  Ca  salt  is  obtained  from 
250  g.  of  dried  yeast.  After  removal  of  Ca  glycero¬ 
phosphate  as  a  1  :  1  mixture  with  hexose  mono¬ 
phosphate,  20  g.  of  Ca  hexose  monophosphate  are 

obtained;  this  product  is  a  mixture  of  glucose, 
fructose,  and  mannose  monophosphates. 

P.  G.  M. 

Fermentative  determination  of  sugar  in  War¬ 
burg’s  apparatus.  G.  Weichsel  (Planta,  1936,  26, 
19 — 27). — The  technique  aims  to  reduce  errors 
arising  from  non-uniformity  of  fermentative  power 
of  yeast  cultures  by  introducing  a  control 
fermentation.  A.  G.  P. 

Carbohydrates  of  yeast.  K.  Silbereisen  (Z. 
Spiritusind.,  1937,  60,  124^-126,  129— 130).— A 
lecture. 

Yeast  mannan. — See  A.,  II,  277. 

Chemical  factors  influencing  growth  and 
pigmentation  of  certain  micro-organisms. 
M.  S.  Kharasch,  E.  A.  Conway,  and  W.  Bloom 
(J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  533 — 540).— Large  concns.  of 
biologically  catalytic  metals  (Mn",  Cu",  Fe“‘)  inhibit 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  fungi,  whereas 
smaller  concns.  may  cause  loss  of  pigmentation. 
The  toxic  effect  of  Cu  on  sensitive  organisms  is 
counteracted  by  addition  of  liver  extract  to  the 
medium.  Fixation  of  metals  by  liver  extract  may 
cause  inhibition  of  growth  by  restricting  the  supply 
of  necessary  metals  to  the  organism.  Development 
of  pigment  in  cultures  of  Serratia  marcescens  does  not 
specifically  require  glucose  in  the  medium  but 
depends  on  the  presence  in  it  of  substances  containing 
available  -CHO  or  ICO  groups.  Pigmentation  in 
many  organisms  is  inhibited  by  NHPh2.  A.  G.  P. 

Physico-chemical  characters  of  sexuality  in 
fungi.  P.  Joyet-Lavergne  (Protoplasma,  1936, 
26,  1 — 19). — The  chondriome  of  the  male  gamete 
shows  higher  oxidative  power  and  constitutes  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  cytoplasm  than  that  of  the  female 
gamete.  The  fatty  constituents  of  the  female  cell 
reduce  osmic  acid ;  those  of  the  male  cell  do  not. 

M.  A.  B. 

Substitutes  for  potassium  in  metabolism  of 
lower  fungi.  O.  Rahn  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  393 — 
399). — Rb  can  replace  K  in  culture  media  for  certain 
yeasts,  mycobacteria,  and  aerobic  sporing  bacteria, 
but  yields  are  diminished.  Na,  Li,  or  bivalent 
radioactive  elements  cannot  serve  as  substitute 
for  K.  Gram-negative  bacteria  (except  Rhizobium) 
can  grow  without  K.  The  radioactivity  of  K  is 
probably  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  micro-organisms. 

A.  G.  P. 

Production  of  fat  by  moulds  and  bacteria. 
W.  Schwartz  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937,  50,  294: — 296). — 
The  relations  between  conditions  of  culture  and  fat 
formation  found  by  various  authors  are  summarised. 
Generally,  the  factors  which  increase  the  yield  of  fat 
are :  high  C  and  N  contents  of  nutrients,  high  temp., 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  02.  T.  G.  G- 

Energy  exchange  in  Aspergillus  niger  as 
influenced  by  the  supply  of  potassium.  A. 
Reppel  and  G.  Behr  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7, 
315 — 322). — The  energy  consumption  per  g.  of 
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mycelium  was  higher  when  the  K  supply  was  adequate 
than  when  it  was  deficient.  A.  G.  P. 

Acid  production  and  acid-resistance  of  Asper¬ 
gillus  niger.  H.  Kardo-Syssojeva  (Zentr.  Bakt. 
Par.,  1936,  II,  93,  264 — 277). — Media  containing 
HC1  affect  the  organism  by  (i)  direct  activation,  (ii) 
after-effects  which  induce  modification  during  pro¬ 
longed  subculturing,  (iii)  increasing  the  stability 
of  active  cultures  which  incline  towards  a  spontaneous 
degeneration.  Changes  in  morphological  character¬ 
istics  of  a  strain  are  reflected  in  modifications  of  acid- 
producing  properties.  A.  G.  P. 

Aerobic  decomposition  of  cellulose.  L.  M. 
Horovitz-Vlassova  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  II, 
93,  347 — 358). — Various  cellulose-decomp,  organisms 
are  isolated  from  soil.  Of  these,  Aspergillus  spp. 
were  the  most  active  and  produced  C02  and  sol. 
substances  (not  sugars,  aldehydes,  acids,  pentosans,  or 
oxycellulose)  which  were  utilisable  by  various  bacteria. 

A.  G.  P. 

Detoxication  of  sulphuric  acid  in  cultures  of 
Aspergillus  niger.  A.  Rippel  and  G.  Beer 
(Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  584 — 589). — In  cultures 
of  A.  niger  in  which  K  is  supplied  as  K^SO^,  60% 
of  the  S04"  may  be  removed  from  the  medium  by  the 
mould,  especially  in  presence  of  much  sugar.  Autoly- 
sis  of  the  mycelium  yields  large  proportions  of  org.  S. 
With  KC1  as  H  source  no  fixation  of  G'  takes  place. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  zinc,  iron,  copper,  and  of  com¬ 
binations  of  these  on  the  growth  of  ylspergillus 
niger.  F.  Gollmick  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  II, 
93,  42b  442). — Although  in  general  Zn  favours 
the  vegetative  growth  and  Fe  the  fructification  of 
A.  niger,  under  certain  conditions  Zn,  Fe,  and  Cu  are 
similarly  effective  in  increasing  both  vegetative 
growth  and  fructification.  Fe11  and  Fem  are  equally 
active.  The  inhibitory  action  of  excessive  amounts 
of  Zn  is  partly  counteracted  by  CaC03.  Fe  lowers  the 
t  oxicity  of  heavy  Zn  dosages  in  respect  of  fructification 
but  increases  it  in  respect  of  mycelial  growth.  Form¬ 
ation  of  the  black  spore  pigment  depends  on  an 
oxidation  process  which  is  catalysed  by  Cu.  The 
toxic  effects  of  Cd  are  diminished  by  high  concns,  of 
Fe.  A.  G.  P. 

Decomposition  and  utilisation  of  verbenaloside 
by  Aspergillus  niger.  J.  Cheymol  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim,  biol.,  1937,  19,  460 — 465). — A.  niger,  grown 
in  aq.  verbenaloside,  decomposes  it  into  verbenalol 
and  glucose,  the  latter  being  utilised  and  the  former 
either  remaining  in  solution  or  being  adsorbed  by  the 
mycelium.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Nitrogen  metabolism  of  a  micro-organism 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  law  of  allometry. 
W.  H.  Schopfer  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1127— 
1129). — The  law  of  allometry  is  applicable  to  the 
decline  in  N  content  of  Phycomyces  with  advancing 
development,  the  level  of  development  in  experiments 
described  being  controlled  by  the  amount  of  vitamin- 
Bx  given.  The  influence  of  varying  levels  of  N  supply 
is  examined.  ~  j.\_  q  p 

Vitamins  and  growth  factors  in  plants. 
Activity  of  oxidation  products  of  vitamin- JSj. 


W.  H.  Schopeer  and  A.  Juno  (Arch.  Mikrobiol., 
1936,  7,  571— 578).— Oxygenated  H20  destroys  the 
activity  of  cryst.  vitamin-I^  towards  Phycomyces 
and  animals  and  also  that  of  wheat  germ  towards 
Phycomyces  and  yeast.  Thiochrome  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  -B1  with  K3Fe(GN)6  has  no  action  on 
animals  and  little  or  none  on  Phycomyces.  -B,  and 
bios  cannot  be  separated  by  oxidation  processes.  ^ 

Presence  of  chitin  in  micro-organisms.  M. 
Schmidt  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  241 — 260). — 
The  chitin  (I)  content  of  various  organisms  is  recorded. 
In  Mucorineae  the  (I)  content  in  acid  is  >  that  in 
alkaline  media.  The  decrease  in  (I)  during  autolysis 
depends  on  the  temp,  and  reaction  of  the  medium; 
in  acid  media  HaC204  is  produced.  A.  G.  P. 

Potassium  permanganate  as  an  aid  to  the 
production  of  asexual  fructification  by  Phyto- 
phthora  erythroseptica,  Pethybr.  R.  McKay 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  802).— The  addition  of  small 
amounts  of  dil.  aq.  KMn04  accelerates  the  formation 
of  conidia.  L.  S.  T. 

Phytoplankton  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Gulf 
of  Maine.  H.  H.  Gran  and  T.  Braarud  (J.  Biol. 
Board  Canad.,  1935,  1,  279 — 467). — Variations  with 
depth  in  P  and  N03'  contents  and  02  saturation  are 
examined  in  relation  to  photosynthetic  activity  of 
plankton  and  the  possible  influence  of  dam  construc¬ 
tion.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Metabolism  of  protozoa.  M.  Propertes  of 
a  proteolytic  extract  obtained  from  Glaucoma 
piriformis.  N.  R.  Lawrie  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  789—798;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1419).— A  protease  is 
isolated  from  the  cells  of  G.  piriformis  and  shown  to 
contain  a  proteinase  of  the  papainase  group.  The 
protease  digests  caseinogen,  gelatin  (optimum  pR 
6),  and  a-glutelin  readily  and  ovalbumin  very  slowly. 
It  is  activated  slightly  by  CN'  at  pa  7  but  is  inactiv¬ 
ated  by  free  HCN,  The  effects  of  conen.  of  enzyme 
and  substrate,  and  duration  of  action,  on  the  extent  of 
proteolysis  are  investigated.  P.  W.  C. 

Action  of  small  amounts  of  agar  on  growth 
and  nitrogen  fixation  of  Asotobacter  and  on 
other  microbiological  processes.  A.  I.  ~Vik- 
tanen  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  488 — 489). — 
Observations  similar  to  those  of  Rippel  (this  vol., 
35)  were  previously  recorded  bv  Virtanen  and  Pulkki 
(A.,  1933,  535).  *  *  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  iron,  agar,  and  humus  on  Asoto¬ 
bacter.  A.  Rippel  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  590 — 
597). — Agar  increases  the  action  of  FeS04  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  growth  and  N  fixation  of  A.  chroococctim. 
With  addition  of  Mo  this  effect  becomes  >  that 
produced  by  humus  preps.  The  action  depends  on 
the  colloidal  properties  of  the  agar.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  iron  and  molybdenum  on  nitrogen 
fixation  by  Azotobacter  chroococcum,  Beij.  S. 
Krzemieniewski  and  J.  Kovats  (Bull.  Acad. 
Polonaise,  1936,  B,  169— 195).— A  strain  of  J. 
chroococcum  showing  poor  N-fixing  ability  became 
much  more  active  on  addition  of  humus  material  or 
its  ash.  Neither  NaMo04  nor  Fe  salts  alone  had  any 
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appreciable  effect  but  simultaneous  treatment  with 
both  markedly  increased  the  amount  of  N  fixed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  of  Azotobacter  cliroococcum.  I. 
Variability  of  the  oxidation-reduction  system 
■with  cultures  on  different  media.  R.  Nilsson 
(Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  598 — 612). — A .  chroococcum 
grown  on  glucose  media  contains  much  cozymase 
and  in  the  course  of  fermentation  probably  utilises 
hexose  diphosphate  as  H  donator.  In  many  respects 
the  enzyme  system  resembles  that  of  yeast.  When 
cultured  on  glucose-  and  then  transferred  to  mannitol- 
media  Azotobacter  grows  at  an  accelerated  rate  and 
retains  cozymase  after  repeated  subculturing.  The 
mechanism  of  the  metabolic  changes  is  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Cell  inclusions  in  Azotobacter  chrolicoccum, 
Beij.  A.  Bonazzi  (Science,  1937,  85,  385). — The 
results  reported  bv  Lewis  (this  vol.,  146)  are  confirmed. 

Physiology  of  Rhizobium.  VIII.  Respir¬ 
atory  quotient.  D.  W.  Thorne,  0.  R.  Neal,  and 
R.  H.  Walker  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  477-^87 ; 
cf.  A.,  1936, 1559). — TheR.Q.  (24  hr.  after  inoculation) 
of  R.  japonicum  and  R.  leguminosarum  was  <  that  of 
R.  mdilote,  R.  trifolii,  and  R.  phaseoli  in  glucose 
media  and  with  4  different  N  sources.  No  differences 
were  apparent  in  media  containing  the  same  sources 
of  N  but  no  sugar.  With  yeast  extract  or  asparagine 
as  N  source  in  glucose-  or  no-sugar-media,  the  R.Q. 
of  all  species  was  <  when  N  was  supplied  as  NaN03 
or  NH4C1.  Yeast  extract  produced  greater  stimul¬ 
ation  of  growth  and  respiration  than  any  other  N 
source  examined.  Root-nodule  organisms  benefit 
from  the  action  of  reducing  substances.  A.  G.  P. 

First  stages  of  decomposition  of  cellulose  by 
Spirochceta  cytophaga .  M.  S.  Loicjanskaja 
(Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  14,  381— 
384). — The  first  stage  of  decomp,  is  probably  an 
oxidation  to  polyglycuronic  acids.  A.  G.  P. 

Variability  in  the  fire-blight  organism 
Erwinia  amylovora.  P.  A.  Ark  (Phytopath., 
1937,  27,  1 — 28). — Differences  in  cultural  character¬ 
istics  and  in  ability  to  utilise  nutrient  materials 
among  variants  of  E.  amylovora  are  examined. 
Injection  of  asparagine  into  resistant  or  dormant 
plants  facilitates  subsequent  infection.  A.  G.  P. 

Fermentation  of  glycerol  by  gluconic  acid 
bacteria  in  fruits.  Production  of  dihydroxy- 
acetone,  glyceric,  acetic,  glycollic,  and  succinic 
acids,  and  a  substance  which  gives  a  reddish- 
violet  colour  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  T. 
Takahashi  and  T.  Asai  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan, 
1935, 11,  1008 — 1016). — The  products  of  fermentation 
of  glycerol  (I)  by  Gluconoacetobacter  cerinus,  var. 
ammoniacus  f.  sp.  unshu  S,  in  yeast-CaC03  media  are 
examined.  (I)  may  be  converted  into  an  unknown 
keto-acid  through  CO(CH2-OH)2  or  into  succinic  or 
glycollic  acid  through  glyceric  acid  and  AcOH. 

Gh.  Abs.  (p) 

Fermentation  products  of  acetic  acid  bacteria 
associated  with  fruits .  Formation  of  galactonic 
and  komenic  acid  from  galactose.  T.  Takahashi 
and  T.  Asai  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  II,  93,  248 — 


252). — These  acids  were  produced  from  galactose 
by  acetic  bacteria  isolated  from  fruits.  A.  G.  P. 

Nitrogenous  nutrition  of  certain  species  of 

propionic  acid  bacteria.  C.  Fromageot  and  E.  L. 
Piret  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  551 — 570). — Pro- 
pionibaclerium  zeoe,  P.  pentoaceticum,  and  P.  Thonii 
utilise  N  supplied  as  NH4OAe  in  glucose  media  con¬ 
taining  extract  of  polenta  as  an  essential  activator. 
P.  Freudenreichii,  P.  technicum,  and  P.  Shermani  are 
unable  to  do  so,  probably  through  deficiency  of  a 
growth  factor.  Change  of  C  source  to  AeC02H  alters 
the  relative  rates  of  growth  of  the  three  first  named 
organisms.  With  lactic  acid  as  C  source  P.  pento¬ 
aceticum,  P.  zece,  and  P.  Shermani  but  not  the  other 
three  species  utilise  NH4OAc.  No  acidity  develops 
in  lactate  or  pyruvate  media,  EtC02Na,  NaOAc,  and 
C02  being  produced.  In  glucose-polenta  extract 
media  P.  zeoe  does  not  utilise  (NH4)2S04,  (NH4)2C03, 
(NH4)2C204,  NH4N03,  or  HN03.  Tryptophan,  aspar¬ 
agine,  and  alanine  serve  as  simultaneous  sources  of 
C  and  N  for  P.  zece  and  growth  (although  <  that 
obtained  with  glucose-NH4OAc)  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  glucose. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  traces  of  oxygen  on  glycolysis  by 
Propionibacterium  pentosaceum.  P.  Ciiaix 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  911—913;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
248,  1561). — Removal,  by  P  or  CrCl2,  of  traces  of  02, 
or  addition  of  small  quantities  of  HCN  (5  X  KHJf), 
allows  small  quantities  of  these  bacteria  to  metabolise 
glucose  at  the  same  rate  as  do  larger  quantities ;  02 
is  thus  responsible  for  the  inhibition  previously 
observed  when  <  min.  amounts  of  these  bacteria  are 
used.  F.  A.  A. 

Oxidation  and  fermentation  of  glucose  by 
Propionibacterium  pentosaceum.  P.  Chaix 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1005— 1008).— The  C02 
evolved  under  aerobic  conditions  is  >  under  anaerobic ; 
in  the  former  case,  fermentation  of  glucose  is 
diminished.  Cystine,  cysteine,  and  H2S  have  no 
inhibitory  effect  on  respiration,  and  HCN  inhibits  it 
only  in  concns.  >0-00!N.  This  effect  is  different 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  glycolytic  system  of  the 
organism  (see  above).  J.  L.  D. 

(a)  Biochemistry  of  methane  fermentation. 
(B)  Methane-producing  bacteria.  H.  A.  Barkeb 
(Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  404-419,  420—138).— 
(a)  Bacterial  production  of  CH4  is  effected  by 
direct  reduction  of  C02  in  the  presence  of  H 
donators,  e.g.,  EtOH,  BuOH,  which  are  themselves 
converted  into  AcOH  and  PrC02H  (I),  respectively. 
(I)  is  further  dehydrogenated  to  AcOH  with  addi¬ 
tional  formation  of  CH4.  AcOH  probably  undergoes 
a  similar  dehydrogenation  of  the  same  type,  the 
change  being  masked  by  the  formation  of  C02  as  the 
product  of  dehydrogenation. 

(b)  Four  species  of  non-sporing  CH4-producing 

bacteria  are  isolated  and  their  biochemical  activities 
are  described.  A.  G.  P. 

Bacterium  bifldum  and  Thermobacterium 
intestinale.  S.  Orla-Jensen,  A.  D.  Oela-Jensen, 
and  0.  Winther  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  II,  93, 
321 — 343). — The  cultural  characteristics  and  ferment- 
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alive  activities  of  these  organisms  together  with  their 
distribution  in  faeces  are  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Bacterial  growth  at  constant  pn.  Apparent 
oxidation-reduction  potential,  acid  production, 
and  population  studies  of  Lactobacillus  acido¬ 
philus  under  anaerobic  conditions.  L.  G.  Longs- 
worth  and  D.  A.  MacInnes  (J.  Bacb.,  1936,  32, 
567 — 585). — The  essential  character  of  C02  for  growth 
of  the  organism  under  anaerobic  conditions  is  con¬ 
firmed.  During  growth  Eh  decreases  and  ultimately 
attains  a  const,  val,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
species.  Maintenance  at  pa  6  in  cultures  results  in  a 
4-fold  increase  in  bacterial  nos.  and  a  9-fold  increase 
in  acid  production,  Au  electrodes  are  more  sensitive 
than  Pt  electrodes  to  Eh  changes  in  these  systems. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  the  composition  of  the  medium  on 
the  metabolism  of  some  slow  lactose-fermenting 
bacteria  of  intestinal  origin.  A.  D.  Hershey 
and  J.  Broneen brenner  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  519 — 
531). — Rates  of  multiplication  and  lactose  (I)  decomp, 
by  these  organisms  are  markedly  influenced  by  the 
concn.  of  (I)  in  the  medium.  Presence  of  Na  succin¬ 
ate  as  supplementary  source  of  C  does  not  influence 
the  early  fermentation  of  (I)  except  by  its  buffer 
action.  Succinic  acid  (II)  is  removed  from  the 
medium  more  rapidly  as  the  ratio  of  the  concns,  of 
(II)  :  (I)  is  increased.  A.  G.  P. 

Symbiotic  function  of  Oidiutn  lactis.  J.  B. 
Linneboe  and  E.  G.  Hastings  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par., 
1936,  II,  93,  278 — 290). — Undesirable  odours  pro¬ 
duced  in  milk  by  0.  lactis  are  influenced  by  symbiotic 
relationships  between  this  and  other  organisms,  not¬ 
ably  B.  mesentericus.  This  symbiosis  results  in  a 
decrease  in  the  [H‘]  of  the  medium  and  is  attributed 
to  the  proteolytic  and  acid-consuming  activities  of 
Oidium.  Changes  in  oxidation-reduction  potential 
and  the  increase  in  protein  decomp,  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  bacteria  concerned.  A.  G.  P. 

General  and  biochemical  characters  of  forty 
strains  of  mucous  bacteria.  Levy-Brubl  and 
Y.  Cado  [with  Huri]  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937, 
58,  49S — 530). — The  morphology  and  physiology  of 
capsule-forming  bacteria  of  the  Klebsiella  and  Aero- 
bacier  type  are  described.  Unusual  features  demon¬ 
strated  for  certain  strains  are  autolysis,  chromo¬ 
genesis,  motility,  gelatin  liquefaction,  bipolar  stain¬ 
ing,  and  marked  size  variation.  Some  strains  are 
capable  of  using  NH4  salts  as  N  source,  and  some 
can  use  EtOH  or  AcOH  as  source  of  C.  L.  D.  G. 

Production  of  mucilage  by  bacteria.  I. 
Classification  of  Natto-bacillus.  Y.  Go  and  S. 
Nakamura  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 
13,  295 — 304). — Fifty-two  strains  of  Natto-bacillus 
have  been  classified.  Their  ability  to  produce  mucil¬ 
age  was  determined  by  measurement  of  the  viscosity 
of  culture  media  of  soya-bean  extracts.  J.  N.  A. 

Metabolism  of  Thiorhodaceee.  C.  B.  van  Niel 
(Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936,  7,  323 — 358). — Thiorhodaeese 
do  not  liberate  02  during  photosynthesis  and  like 
Athiorhodacese  utilise  H2  and  org.  substances  in  the 
assimilation  process.  Production  of  H2S  by  Thio- 
rhodaee®  in  the  dark  is  small;  it  depends  on  the 


amount  of  S  stored  in  cells  and  is  attributable  to 
phytochemieal  reduction.  In  media  containing  suffi¬ 
cient  NaHCOg  to  maintain  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction, 
lower  fatty  acids  [up  to  EtCOsH  (I)]  are  immediately 
assimilated ;  this  occurs  only  in  the  presence  of  inorg. 
salts.  Assimilation  of  C02  in  the  presence  of  (I)  is 
facilitated  by  S203"  but  not  by  SO/'.  Production 
of  acid  by  Thiorhodacese  occurs  both  in  darkness  and 
in  light.  ’  A.  G.  P. 

Enzyme  formation  in  bacteria.  J.  H.  Quastel 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  37 — 12). — The  relative  endo- 
cellular  enzymic  contents  of  M.  lysodeikticus  and 
their  variations  with  nutrition  are  investigated,  using 
suspensions  of  the  bacteria  lysed  by  egg-white. 
Urease  content  is  high  in  a  medium  rich  in  glucose  (I), 
but  low  in  one  containing  urea.  (I)  diminishes, 
whilst  urea  increases,  catalase  activity.  Fumarase 
formation  may  be  retarded  by  the  presence,  in  the 
medium,  of  its  substrate.  The  classification  of  adap¬ 
tive  and  constitutive  enzymes  is  inadequate  to  explain 
these  results.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Changes  in  electrokinetic  potential  of  bacteria 
at  various  phases  of  the  culture  cycle.  L.  S. 
Moyer  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  433 — 464). — Electro¬ 
phoretic  mobilities  of  R  and  S  forms  of  Escherichia 
coli  are  examined.  In  buffers  of  const,  ionic  concn. 
no  differences  of  mobility  of  the  S  form  occurred 
between  pn  4-0  and  7-0.  Bacterial  surfaces  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  physico-chemical  principles  which  govern 
non-living  surfaces.  A.  G.  P. 

(A)  Growth-promoting  and  -inhibiting  sub¬ 
stances  present  in  brilliant-green-bile  media. 
(b)  Increased  growth  and  gas  production  by 
Escherichia-Aisrobacter  organisms  in  brilliant- 
green-bile  media  containing  sodium  formate. 
C.  N.  Stark  and  L.  R.  Curtis  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32, 
375 — 384,  385-:-391). — (a)  The  counter-effects  of  bril¬ 
liant-green  (I)  (inhibitory)  and  of  bile  salt  (II)  (stimul¬ 
atory)  on  certain  bacterial  cultures  are  examined. 
Protein  material,  e.g.,  milk,  lowered  the  inhibitory 
effect  of  (I).  The  bearing  of  the  results  on  bacterial 
tests  of  milk  are  discussed. 

(b)  The  customary  (I)-(II)  medium  does  not  elim¬ 
inate  all  organisms  which  vitiate  results  of  bacterio¬ 
logical  examination  of  HaO  or  milk.  Addition  to  the 
medium  of  0-5%  of  HC02Na  increased  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Escherichia-Aerobacter  organisms,  the  no. 
of  organisms  developing,  and  the  rate  and  amount  of 
gas  production  without  materially  affecting  the  growth 
of  organisms  which  produce  false  tests.  Ai  G.  P. 

Sugar  alcohols.  VI.  Utilisation  of  sugar 
alcohols  and  their  anhydrides  by  various  micro¬ 
organisms.  K.  P.  Dozois,  C.  J.  Carr,  J.  C.  Krantz, 
jun.,  F.  Hatchel,  and  F.  F.  Beck  (J.  Bact.,  1936, 
32,499 — 503;  cf.  A.,  1936,  113). — Further  confirm¬ 
ation  is  given  for  the  observation  that  the  formation 
of  the  anhydride  from  sugar  alcohols  prevents  their 
utilisation  by  many  coli-aerogenes  organisms.  Polv- 
galitol  (1  :  5-anhydromannitol)  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  inability  of  “  intermediates  ”  to  ferment 
propylene  glycol  may  permit  differentiation  of  this 
group  of  organisms  from  Escherichia  and  Aerobacter. 

A.  G.  P. 
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Influence  of  halogenated  acetic  acids  on  the 
decomposition  of  hexose  by  Bacterium  coli.  M. 
Michaelis  (Suomen  Kem,,  1937,  10,  B,  10 — 12). — 
The  inhibitory  action  of  the  acids  on  B.  coli  in  glucose 
media  at  pa  7-6  was  in  the  descending  order 
CHjI-COjH,  CH3Br-C02H,  CHaCl-C0,H.  The  limiting 
concns.  of  the  acids  affecting  the  growth  of  the 
organisms  are  the  same  as  those  affecting  fermentation. 
The  effect  of  the  acids  on  the  proportion  of  acid 
products  of  fermentation  is  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Spontaneous  agglutination  of  B.  coli.  G. 
Magheru,  A.  Maghertt,  and  E.  Barbulescu  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  310 — 312). — Agglutination 
is  a  min.  in  0-7%  aq.  NaCl  at  pa  7-3.  H.  G.  R. 

Lethal  dose  of  toxins  of  some  anaerobes  for 
sheep.  J.  H.  Mason  (Onderstepoort  J.  Vet.  Sci., 
1935,  5,  61 — 64). — Data  are  given  for  the  toxins  of 
Clostridium  seplique,  Cl.  cedemaliens,  Cl.  ovitoxicus, 
and  Cl.  welchii,  in  respect  of  mice  and  sheep. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

(A)  Serologic  agglutination  of  the  obligate 
anaerobes,  Clostridium  paraputriflcum  (Bien- 
stock)  and  C.  capitovalis  (Snyder  and  Hall). 
(B)  Mechanism  of  the  non-specific  serum 
agglutination  of  these  anaerobes.  M.  L.  Snyder 
(J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  401—410,  411—422).— (a)  The 
two  organisms  are  serologically  distinct.  Non-sp. 
acid  agglutinations  occurred  when  glucose  (I)  broth 
cultures  having  terminal  pit  <5-0  were  used. 

(b)  Non-sp.  serum  agglutination  of  (I)  broth 
cultures  of  C.  paraputriflcum  results  from  the  action 
of  acid  produced  by  fermentation  of  (I)  flocculating 
a  substance  in  the  broth  which  in  turn  entrained 
the  bacteria.  Agglutination  of  broth  cultures  in 
presence  of  H2S04  (1  :  10)  occurs  at  5-1  and  in 
aq.  suspensions  at  3’01— 3-02.  Non-sp.  reactions 
are  avoided  by  use  of  neutral  broth  or  of  physiological 
saline  suspensions.  A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  of  various  types  of  sugars  by  S 
and  It  forms  of  pneumococcus.  P.  Finkle  (J. 
Bact.,  1936,  32,  473 — 483-). — Respiratory  oxidation 
of  fructose  (I)  by  8  forms  was  >  that  of  other  sugars 
examined.  Conversion  of  virulent  into  non-virulent 
types  is  associated  with  diminution  in  rate  of  oxidation 
of  (I).  In  R  III  forms  sugar  oxidation  was  most 
rapid  in  the  case  of  maltose.  Rates  of  glycolysis  of 
(I)  by  types  I  and  II  was  >  that  by  III.  Glucose 
was  the  most  easily  glycolysed  sugar  in  the  case  of 
types  III  and  R  II,  and  (I)  in  the  case  of  R  I  and 
R  III.  A.  G.  P. 

Streptococcus  cremoris.  E.  S.  Yawger  and 
J.  M.  Sherman  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1937,  20,  205 — 212).— 
S.  cremoris  can  be  differentiated  from  S.  laclis  by 
the  inability  of  the  former  either  to  produce  NHg 
in  4%  peptone,  or  to  grow  in  the  presence  of  4% 
NaCl  at  40°  or  in  broth  at  pK  9-2.  It  is  also  less 
tolerant  to  0-3%  methylene-blue  than  S.  laclis. 
Other  characteristics  are  also  given.  W.  L.  D. 

Identification  of  streptococcus  of  mastitis  in 
milk.  W.  L.  Williams  (Amer.  J.  Publ.  Health, 
1937,  27,  453). — About  90%  of  streptococcus  strains 
causing  bovine  mastitis  are  8.  agalactice.  The  main 
cultural  characteristics  are ;  haemolysis  on  blood 


agar,  acidity  and  bleaching  from  the  bottom  in 
litmus  milk,  no  effect  on  lesculin,  hydrolysis  of  Na 

hippuratc,  and  rough  growth  in  broth.  W.  L.  D. 

Growth  and  fermentation  of  bacteria  near 

their  minimum  temperature.  M.  J.  Foter  and 
0.  Rahn  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  485— 497).— In  milk 
heavily  infected  with  streptococci  lactic  fermentation 
occurs  at  0°  although  at  reduced  rates.  The  diminu¬ 
tion  in  rate  of  this  fermentation  is  most  marked  in 
the  species  which  do  not  grow  at  0°.  Among  such 
species  8.  lactis  shows  decreasing  enzyme  activity 
during  storage  (4 — 8  weeks)  and  regains  normal 
fermentative  capacity  only  after  a  no.  of  generations 
have  been  grown.  S.  fcecalis,  which  multiplies  at 
0°,  is  not  thus  affected.  Acid  production  was  lowest 
at  0°  with  all  species  and  increased  with  rising  temp. 
Differences  between  species  in  this  respect  are  not 
wholly  attributable  to  deterioration  of  enzymes. 
Lactose  consumption  per  unit  cell  increase  varies 
considerably  with  the  species,  is  const,  for  individual 
species  at  low  and  medium  temp.,  and  increases  as 
optimum  temp,  is  approached.  A.  G.  P. 

Dynamics  of  fibrinolysin  production  by 
streptococci.  R.  R.  Madison  and  J.  D.  Taranik 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 36, 1 — 3). — Routine 
clinical  tests  of  broth  cultures  of  8.  hcemolijticus  older 
than  12  hr.  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  their 
fibrinolysin  content.  P.  G.  M. 

Nutrition  of  Staphylococcus  aureus.  Nico¬ 
tinic  acid  and  vitamin-/^.  B.  C.  J.  G.  Knight 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  731 — 737). — S.  aureus  can 
be  grown  aerobically  on  a  medium  containing  NH2- 
acids  and  glucose  together  with  a  supplement  (yeast 
concentrate  or  the  high-vac.  distillate  derived  from 
it)  which  is  replaceable  by  nicotinic  acid  (I)  -f 
vitamin-Bp  Neither  (I)  nor  -B,  alone  is  effective 
in  rendering  growth  possible.  Evidence  is  given  that 
(I)  is  present  in  most  active  preps,  of  8.  aureus  growth 
factor.  P.  W.  C. 

Absorption  of  staphylococcus  bacteriophages. 
M.  L.  Rakieten,  T.  L.  Rakieten,  and  S.  Doff 
(J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  505 — 518). — Susceptible  cultures 
of  staphylococci  furnish  extracts  which  inhibit 
bacteriophage.  The  susceptibility  of  the  culture 
to  the  phage  is  related  to  the  ability  of  an  extract 
of  the  culture  to  inactivate  bacteriophage.  Extracts 
are  heat-stable  but  lose  ability  to  inactivate  phage  on 
filtration  through  bacterial  filters  and  on  pptn.  by 
homologous  anti-sera.  Heat-killed  or  autoclaved 
cultures  of  susceptible  organisms  absorb  phage 

A.  G.  P. 

Chemiluminescence.  J.  G.  Eymers  (Chem. 
Weekblad,  1937,  34,  312 — 314). — Previous  work  on 
chemiluminescence  in  gas  and  liquid  phases  and  on 
bioluminescence  is  reviewed.  The  light  emitted  in 
various  bioluminescent  phenomena  is  very  similar. 
In  the  oxidation  of  luciferin  by  Oa  in  presence  of 
luciferase  by  light  bacteria,  two  broad  absorption 
bands  symmetrically  disposed  about  v  =  18,200  and 
20,300  cm.-1,  respectively,  are  observed,  whilst  the 
fluorescence  spectrum  of  lactoflavin  shows  a  single 
broad  band  at  v  =  18,200  cm.-*  Oxidation  of 
dimethylacridinium  nitrate  also  gives  bands  at 
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v  =  18,200  and  20,250  cm.-1  and  3-aminophthal- 
hydrazide  at  v  =  20,300  and  21,250  cm.-1  The 
fluorescence  spectra  of  the  culture  medium  in  which 
B.  pseudomonas  putida  has  been  grown  and  of  extracts 
of  luciferin  and  luciferase  from  Cypridina  also  show 
the  band  at  v  =  18,200  cm.-1  with  bands  at  20,800 
and  21,200  cm.-1,  respectively.  S.  C. 

Influence  of  salts  on  light  emission  of  marine 
bacteria.  F.  Bukatsch  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  61, 
309). — Glutamic  acid  (I),  alanine,  and  leucine  (0-01 — 
0-05%)  provided  favourable  sources  of  N  for  the 
development  of  luminous  bacteria  (cf.  Mudrak,  A., 
1933,  1334).  With  (I)  Ha  salts  are  essential  in  the 
culture  media  and  K  also  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
Sulphates  of  Cu,  Zn,  Fe,  and  Mn  (0-01 — 0-0001%) 
stimulated  light  evolution  from  the  cells  without 
increasing  their  no.,  but  when  CaCl2  was  also  added 
development  took  place.  Ca  may  retard  the  entry  of 
poisonous  Cu  etc.  into  the  protoplasm.  Sr  and  Ba 
were  less  effective.  S.  M. 

Determination  of  indole  in  bacterial  cultures. 
E.  Macchia  (Diagnostica  tec.  lab.  Napoli,  1935,  6, 
752 — 757).— The  washed  Et20  extract  of  the  culture 
is  treated  with  AcOH,  a  1%.  solution  of  p- 
NMe2-C6H4-CHO  in  EtOH,  and  sulphosalicylic  acid 
(20%).  On  evaporation  of  the  EtsO  a  reddish-violet 
colour  indicates  indole  and  a  blue  colour  skatole. 
The  colours  are  compared  with  standards. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Re-development  of  colour  in  leuco-derivatives 
by  nitrates  in  presence  of  bacteria.  E.  Aubel, 
0.  Schwarzkopf,  and  Glaser  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  223 — 224). — If  reduction  of  the 
NOs'  is  inhibited  by  KCN  etc.,  only  a  slight  develop¬ 
ment  of  colour  is  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Formation  of  organo-metalloidal  and  similar 
compounds  by  micro-organisms.  V.  Methyl¬ 
ated  alkyl  sulphides.  Fission  of  the  disulphide 
link.— See  A.,  H,  271. 

Metabolism  of  the  filter-passing  organism  C 
from  sewage.  A.  Eerie  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1937, 
18,  96 — 102). — Blood  assists  only  aerobic  growth  of 
the  organism .  Under  aerobic  conditions  NH3,  NH„-N, 
and  reducing  sugar  in  the  medium  are  unaltered  but 
added  glucose  (I)  is  utilised  to  varying  extents  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  blood  present.  Anaerobically, 
with  or  without  blood,  NH2-N  and  (I)  are  unaltered 
but  NH3  increases.  Dehydrogenase  vals.  for  isolated 
organism  on  various  substrates  are  tabulated. 
Hsemin  is  necessary  for’the  oxidation  of  (I)  but  does 
not  affect  respiration  in  (I)-free  peptone.  Hsemin 
is  rapidly  destroyed.  3 — 4  O  are  consumed  per 
mol.  of  (I)  metabolised.  CN'  inhibits,  but  flavin, 
flavoprotein,  and  cytochrome-0  do  not  influence, 
respiration.  Organisms  grown  anaerobically  show 
extra  O  uptake  on  entering  aerobiosis. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Metabolism  of  filter-passing  organism  A 
from  sewage.  B.  Holmes  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path., 
1937,  18,  103 — 107). — Methylene-blue  is  reduced 
as  rapidly  with  lactate  as  with  glucose  (I).  The 
organism  can  grow  on  peptone  (II)  alone  but  growth 
is  assisted  by  blood  both  aerobically  and  anaerobically. 


Oxidisable  substances  in  (II)  are  gradually  used  .up. 
Disappearance  of  (I)  cannot  be  demonstrated.  NH3 

is  never  produced.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Centrifugation  studies.  III.  Viruses  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  vesicular  stomatitis, 
W.  J.  Buford  and  I.  A.  Galloway  (Brit.  J.  Exp. 
Path.,  1937,  18,  155 — 161). — Sedimentation  rates 

indicate  a  diameter  about  70  for  the  vesicular 
stomatitis  virus,  in  agreement  with  ultrafiltration 
observations.  The  val.  obtained  for  foot-and-mouth 
virus  is  20  mg,  nearly  twice  the  ultrafiltration  val. 
The  larger  size  is  probably  more  correct.  The  particles 
of  each  virus  are  probably  uniform  in  size. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Measurement  of  the  size  of  viruses  by  high¬ 
speed  centrifugalisation.  J.  McIntosh  and  F.  R. 
Selbie  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1937,  18,  162 — 174). — 
Details  of  an  air-driven  centrifuge  are  given.  When 
the  final  concn.  of  organisms  in  the  supernatant 
fluid  is  plotted  as  a  power  of  10  against  time  of 
spinning,  a  straight  line  is  obtained  the  angle  made  by 
which  with  the  horizontal  (sedimentation  angle) 
can  be  used  to  characterise  the  organism.  Vais, 
thus  obtained  are  >  those  previously  determined  by 
filtration  methods.  The  d  of  particles  is  determined 
by  sedimenting  in  various  fluids.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Air-borne  plant  virus,  (a)  J.  Caldwell,  (b) 
K.  M.  Smith  (Nature,  1937,  139,  761,  761—762).— 
A  criticism  (cf.  this  vol.,  227)  and  a  reply. 

L.  S.  T. 

Structure  types  of  protein  “  crystals  "  from 
virus-infected  plants.  J.  D.  Bernal  and  I.  Fan- 
xuchen  (Nature,  1937,  139,  923 — 924;  cf.  this  vol., 
71). — Diagrams  indicating  the  structure  of  the  so- 
called  cryst.  virus  protein  prepared  by  the  method 
of  Stanley  and  Wyckoff  are  reproduced.  The  long 
mols.  of  the  protein  are  packed  with  a  perfect 
hexagonal  two-dimensional  regularity  at  right  angles 
to  their  length,  but  there  is  no  regularity  of  mol. 
arrangement  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  The 
mol.  is  made  up  of  piles  of  sub-mols.  22  X  20  X  20  A., 
somewhat  smaller  than  "the  normal  protein  mol., 
and  themselves  divided  into  nearly  identical  groups 
with  half  these  dimensions.  Relative  intensities  of 
intermol.  reflexions  from  various  tobacco  and  cucum¬ 
ber  viruses  are  given,  and  indicate  the  possibility 
of  a  system  of  classification  of  viruses  on  the  basis 
of  their  X-ray  patterns.  L.  S.  T. 

Acquired  immunity  against  the  “  Y  "  potato 
virus.  R.  N.  Salaman  (Nature,  1937,  139,  924 — 
925). — The  prep,  of  an  attenuated  form  of  virus 
which  affords  complete  protection  to  tobacco  plants 
and  partial  protection  to  potato  plants  is  described. 

L.  S.  T. 

Bunchy-top  disease  of  tomato.  A.  P.  D. 
McClean  (Union  S.  Africa  Dept.  Agric.  Sci.  Bull., 
1935,  No.  139,  46  pp.). — In  aq.  extracts  the  virus 
was  killed  by  heating  at  >70°  for  10  min.  30% 
EtOH  did  not  cause  appreciable  loss  of  infectivity  in 
1  hr.  Higher  concns.  were  injurious. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Preparation  of  virus-proteins  by  ultracentri- 

fuging.  R.  W.  G.  Wyckoff  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  5 — 7). — The  protein  of  tobacco  mosaic 
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disease,  cryst.  by  means  of  the  ultracentrifuge,  has 
a  mol.  wt.  ~  17  x  106.  That  of  infectious  papilloma 
of  rabbits  has  a  slightly  greater  mol.  wt.  and  is  present 
in  infected  tissue  at  a  concn.  of  0-05%.  H.  G.  R. 

Toxoplasma  and  obligate  intracellular  parasit¬ 
ism.  A.  B.  Sajbin  and  P.  K.  Oljtsky  (Science,  1937, 
85,  336 — 338). — Results  obtained  with  toxoplasma, 
the  causative  agents  of  various  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  in  birds  and  mammals,  are  summarised. 
As  a  result  of  their  apparent  obligate  intracellular 
parasitism,  these  parasites  have  many  features  in 
common  with  certain  ultra-microscopic  viruses. 

L.  S.  T. 

Sonic  energy  as  a  lethal  agent  for  yeast  and 
bacteria.  T.  D.  Beckwith  and  G.  E.  Weaver  (J. 
Bact.,  1936,  32,  361 — 373). — Supersonic  treatment 
(quartz  crystal)  killed  certain  yeasts  and  bacteria, 
diminished  the  no.  of  viable  spores  in  suspensions, 
but  had  no  influence  on  agglutinin  or  bacteriophage. 
Germicidal  action  is  prevented  by  protein  but  not 
by  lipin  solutions.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  wine  on  pathological  organisms  of 
man.  W.  Dietze  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  II,  93, 
252 — 264). — The  bactericidal  activity  of  white  was  > 
that  of  red  wines.  It  is  attributable  to  the  joint 
action  of  EtOH  and  acids.  A.  G.  P. 

Bactericidal  and  photochemical  properties  of 
irradiated  cod-liver  oil  and  an  ozonide  of  olive 
oil.  E.  A.  Stevens  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  32,  47—55).— 
Fogging  of  photographic  plates  and  the  bactericidal 
effects  of  irradiated  cod-liver  oil  and  the  ozonide  of 
olive  oil  are  due  to  substances  liberating  active  02. 
Sublethal  doses  of  the  active  02  from  these  oils 
retard  growth  of  bacteria  or  may  cause  dissociation. 

A.  G.  P. 

Bactericidal  and  photochemical  properties  of 
irradiated  petrolatum  and  mineral  oil.  F.  A. 
Stevens  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  26 — 30). — 
The  activity  is  due  to  peroxides  and  aldehydes 
Ch.  Abs.  (r) 

Bactericidal  properties  of  acraldehyde.  R.  E. 
Volibath,  L.  Walton,  and  C.  C.  Lindegren  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  55— 58). — The  bac¬ 
tericidal  properties  of  garlic  towards  B,  coli  and  B. 
subtilis  are  due  to  the  presence  of  acraldehyde  and 
not  to  the  sulphides.  P.  G.  M. 

Cold  sterilisation  of  nutrient  media  and  its 
importance  for  the  pure  culture  of  micro¬ 
organisms.  G.  Schweizer  (Arch.  Mikrobiol.,  1936, 
7,  297 — 314). — Apparatus  for  cold  vac.  sterilisation  is 
described  and  various  sterilising  agents  are  examined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Testing  bacteria-proof  filters.  B.  V.  Jhaings 
Pharm.  J.,  1937,  138,  553). — The  filtrate  passing  a 
candle  etc.  drops  into  a  sterile  bottle  containing  a 
nutrient  agar  medium.  Any  leak  is  then  detected 

on  incubating.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  adrenaline  on  glucose  excretion  in 

fasted  depancreatised  dogs.  W.  H.  Bachbach, 
W.  B.  Bradley,  and  A.  C.  Ivy  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936,  117,  203 — 205). — The  increase  in  glucose  (I) 
excretion  is  never  >  the  total  possible  amount  of  (I) 
that  can  be  derived  from  muscle-glyeogen  (II),  pro- 
t  (a,,  m.) 


teins,  and  glycerol,  and  in  most  cases  can  be  accounted 

for  by  (II)  alone.  R.  N.  C. 

Separation  of  adrenaline  from  solution  or  from 
adrenal  glands  by  electrophoresis.  N.  I.  Gavri¬ 
lov  and  A,  M.  Krasilnikov  (Sci.  Rep.  Moscow 
State  Univ.,  1934,  No.  3,  273 — 275). — Adrenaline  is 
deposited  at  the  cathode  in  the  electrophoresis  of  its 
solutions,  or  of  suspensions  of  adrenal  gland  in  aq. 
AcOH,  using  a  ourrent  of  0-002  m.amp,  per  sq.  cm. 
Deposition  does  not  take  place  when  the  glands  are 
not  absolutely  fresh.  R.  T. 

Adrenal  cortex  hormone,  ascorbic  acid,  and 
amino-acids  in  experimental  hyperthyroidism . 
C.  Oehme  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 184,  558 — 
572). — Adrenal  cortex  hormone  (cortidyn)  decreases 
the  increased  metabolism  in  guinea-pigs  due  to 
thyroxine  (I),  decreases  the  loss  of  liver-glycogen  and 
prolongs  the  life  of  guinea-pigs  and  mice  in  chronic  (I) 
poisoning.  Ascorbic  acid  (20 — 30  mg.)  and  glycine 
(10  mg.  per  100  g.)  have  a  similar  but  quantitatively 
different  effect  on  the  increased  metabolism  of 
hyperthyroidism.  Prolonged  administration  of  glycine 
and  alanine  decreases  the  normal  metabolism  by 
10 — 20%  in  guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  rabbits.  The 
duration  of  life  in  hyperthyroidism  is  not  changed 
by  alanine,  glucose,  or  Nal.  P.  W.  C. 

Behaviour  of  the  adrenals  in  experimental 
hyperthyroidism.  E.  Kaden,  C.  Oehme,  and  K. 
Weber  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  573 — 
579). — The  hypertrophy  of  the  adrenals  on  repeated 
injection  of  thyroxine  can  be  brought  about  by  quite 
small  doses  (0-5  X  10~6  g.  per  100  g.)  and  the  effect 
cannot  be  due  to  the  action  on  total  metabolism. 
Cortidyn  inhibits  or  decreases  the  increase  of  the 
adrenals.  The  effect  is  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  pituitary.  P.  W.  C. 

Blood-sugar  of  the  adrenalectomised  dog. 
W.  M.  Parkins,  H.  W.  Hays,  and  W.  W.  Swingle 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  13 — 23).— Blood-sugar 

(I)  in  the  healthy  adrenalectomised  dog  from  which 
cortical  hormone  (II)  has  been  withheld  shows  no 
significant  deviation  from  the  normal,  but  shows 
sharp  and  variable  •  falls  in  traumatised  or  single- 
stage-adrenalectomised  animals  when  in  collapse ; 
adrenaline  restores  (I)  to  normal  or  >  normal  without 
affecting  the  shock  symptoms.  Large  amounts  of 

(II)  do  not  affect  (I)  in  any  of  the  above  types  of 
animal.  Intraperitoneal  injections  of  isotonic  glucose 
induce  shock  and  collapse,  followed  by  death  with 
(I)  >  normal  unless  (II)  is  given.  The  adrenalectom¬ 
ised  bitch  in  oestrus  (pseudopregnancy)  is  maintained 
in  normal  health  for  40 — 60  days  without  (II),  during 
which  time  (I)  is  generally  >  normal.  (II)  per  se  is 
apparently  not  concerned  in  carbohydrate  metabolism 
in  so  far  as  this  is  reflected  by  (I).  Hypoglycsemia 
has  no  significance  in  adrenal  insufficiency  in  the  dog. 

R.  N.  C. 

Partial  synthesis  of  a  crystallised  compound 
with  the  biological  activity  of  the  adrenal- 
cortical  hormone.  M.  Steiger  and  T.  Reichstein 
(Nature,  1937, 139,  925—926 ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  II,  105}.— 
21-Hydroxyprogesterone  (I),  m.p.  136 — 138°,  prepared 
from  stigmasterol,  has  a  definite  cortical  activity  on 
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adrenalectomised  dogs  and  rats,  and  is  the  first  such 
substance  to  .-be  prepared  from  inactive  material. 

(I)  probably  differs  from  corticosterone  only  by  the 

absence  of  the  fourth  0.  L.  S.  T, 

Bio-assay  of  adrenal  cortical  extract :  direct 
comparison  of  rat  and  dog  units.  G.  F.  Cabt- 
land  and  M.  H.  Kuizenga  (Amer,  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
117,  678—685).  ■  R.  N.  C. 

Carbon  monoxide  and  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
pituitary.  F.  Kampelmann  and  E.  Schulze  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  152— 155).— CO  activ¬ 
ates  guinea-pig  thyroid  and  decreases  the  thyrotropic 
hormone  content  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  pituitary. 

P.  W.  C. 

Antiluteogenic  factor  in  the  anterior  pituitary. 
J.  Freud  (Nature,  1937,  139,  880 — 881). — Experi¬ 
mental  evidence  for  such  a  factor  is  presented. 

L.  S.  T. 

Gonadotropic  hormone  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
gland  and  creatinuria.  I.  I.  Nitzescu  and  I. 
Gontzea  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  80 — 
81). — Injection  of  prolan  decreases  the  excretion  of 
creatine  and  creatinine  and  also  increases  the  toler¬ 
ance  to  exogenous  creatine.  H.  G.  R. 

Adrenotropic  .principle  of  the  pituitary  in 
relation  to  lactation.  E.  T.  Gomez  and  C.  W. 
Turner  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937  ,  36,  78 — 
80). — Cessation  of  lactation  following  hypophysect- 
omy  in  the  guinea-pig  is  probably  due  to  withdrawal 
of  lactogenic,  adrenotropic,  and  carbohydrate  meta¬ 
bolism  hormones.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  thyroxine  and  galactin  on  lactation 
in  hypophysectomised  guinea-pigs.  E.  T.  Gomez 
and  C.  W.  Tubnee  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  80 — 81). — Neither  Na  thyroxine  nor  galactin, 
separately  or  in  conjunction,  can  resuscitate  milk 
secretion  in  hypophysectomised  guinea-pigs. 

Inhibition  of  the  gonadotropic  activity  of  the 
human  pituitary  by  antiserum.  I.  W.  Rowlands 
and  A.  S.  Pakkes  (Lancet,  1937  ,  232,  924 — 926). — 
Prolonged  treatment  of  a  goat  with  pregnyl,  a  preg¬ 
nancy  urino  extract,  resulted  in  its  serum  being  able 
to  neutralise  in  rats  and  rabbits  the  effect  of  the 
original  antigenic  extract  and  the  gonadotropic 
activity  of  human  anterior  pituitary.  L.  S.  T. 

Augmentation  of  the  gonad-stimulating  action 
of  pituitary  extracts  by  inorganic  substances, 
particularly  copper  salts.  H.  L.  Fevold,  F.  L. 
Hisaw,  and  R.  Greet  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
117,  68 — 74). — Cu",  Zn",  yeast  extract  (I),  and  yeast 
ash  augment  the  action  of  follicle-stimulating  hormone 

(II) ,  with  or  without  luteinising  hormone  (III),  on  the 

ovaries  of  immature  rats.  Zn"  augments  the  action 
of  (II),  or  (II)  and  (III),  in  hypophysectomised  rats, 
but.  Cu"  is  without  effect  if  (III)  is  absent.  (I)  and 
Cu"  cause  ovulation  in  mature  rabbits,  but  Zn"  has 
no  effect.  Zn”  probably  decreases  the  rate  of  absorp¬ 
tion  of  active  material ;  Cu"  may  catalyse  the 
synergistic  interaction  of  (II)  and  (III)  in  ovarian 
development.  R.  N.  C. 

Rationalisation  of  the  method  of  biological 
assay  for  the  corpus  luteum  hormone.  J.  T. 


Christensen  (Quart.  J.  Pharm.,  1937, 10,  52 — 58). — 
Young  rabbits  are  used  with  a  modification  of  Clau- 

berg’s  method  (A.,  1932,  656),  the  potency  of  a  dose 
being  related  to  the  no.  of  animals  in  a  group  which 
show  a  response  >  a  given  submax.  standard. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Action  of  corpus  luteum  hormone  on  the 
human  menstrual  cycle.  T.  N.  Morgan  and  S.  G. 
Davidson  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  861 — 864). — Excision 
of  the  corpus  luteum  is  followed  within  48  hr.  by 
menstruation.  Injection  of  proluton,  a  substance 
having  the  action  of  the  corpus  luteum  hormone, 
before  and  after  excision  may  cause  delay  in  the 
onset  of  menstruation,  which  is  not  delayed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  normal  women.  The  onset  of  normal  men¬ 
struation  may  not  be  determined  solely  by  degener¬ 
ation  of  the  corpus  luteum.  L.  S.  T. 

Ovarian  hormone  threshold  for  experimental 
menstruation  in  monkeys.  E.  Allen,  A.  W. 
Diddle,  T.  H.  Burford,  and  W.  M.  Gardner 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936, 117,  381—392).  R.  N.  C. 

p-CEstradiol. — See  A.,  II,  289. 

Action  of  testosterone  propionate  on  normal 
adult  female  rats.  V.  Korenchevsky,  M.  Den¬ 
nison,  and  K.  Hall  (Bioohem.  J.,  1937,  31,  780 — 
785;  cf.  A.,  1936,  644). — Prolonged  injections  of  large 
doses  of  testosterone  propionate  into  adult  female 
rats  suppressed  the  appearance  of  normal  oestrus,  and 
had  a  powerful  stimulating  effect  on  the  uterus, 
vagina,  and  preputial  glands  and,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
on  the  mammary  gland.  The  histological  changes 
resemble  those  during  pregnancy.  A  considerable 
increase  in  the  rate  of  involution  of  the  thymus, 
slight  increase  in  wt.  of  the  kidneys,  and  decrease  of 
fat  deposition  also  occur.  The  sexual  hormones  are 
classified  into  three  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  male 
and  female  sexual  activities.  P.  W.  C. 

Antagonism  between  testosterone  and  folli- 
culin.  P.  Gley  and  J.  Delor  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  52—54). — Testosterone  inhibits  the 
action  of  the  gonadotropic  hormone  on  the  immature 
ovary  and  so  prevents  secretion  of  folliculin. 

H.  G.  R. 

Relationship  of  the  synthetic  male  hormone, 
androstenedione,  to  the  protein  and  energy 
metabolism  of  castrate  dogs,  and  the  protein 
metabolism  of  a  normal  dog.  C.  D.  Kocharian 

and  J.  R.  Merlin  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117, 
642 — 657). — Protein  metabolism  in  castrate  male  dogs 
is  decreased  by  injection  of  androstenedione  (I),  N 
retention  being  borne  by  urinary  urea.  The  dailj' 
max.  N  retention  and  the  amount  of  hormone  neces¬ 
sary  to  cause  this  effect  oc  body-wt.,  and  are  the 
same  for  urinary  male  hormone  and  (I) .  Non-protein- 
and  urea-N  in  the  blood  may  fall,  but  never  rise. 
Energy  metabolism  is  not  affected,  nor  is  protein 
metabolism  in  normal  animals,  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  insulin  on  gastric  secretion  in  normal 
and  diabetic  men.  G.  Lolli  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1937,  12,  45). — Insulin  (I)  stimulates  gastric 
secretion  in  normal  and  hyperchlorhydrie  men  but 
not  in  diabetics,  in  one  of  whom  a  blood-sugar  level 
of  0-06%  contra-indicated  the  view  that  (I)  causes 
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astric  hypersecretion  by  the  hypoglycsemia  pro- 
ueed.  Ingestion  of  soup,  however,  stimulates  the 

secretion  in  diabetics.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  insulin  on  muscle-glycogenolysis  in 
the  dog.  M.  Polonqvski,  G.  Bizard,  and  H. 
Warenbotjrg  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1090 — 1092). 
— Using  the  hind  limb  of  a  dog  with  only  the  sciatic 
nerve  and  the  femoral  vein  and  artery  intact,  total 
interruption  of  the  blood  supply  led  to  hypoglycsemia. 
Injection  of  insulin  (I)  into  the  femoral  artery  led 
after  15  min.  to  a  hyperglycsemia  which  after  45  min. 
was  replaced  by  a  hypoglycsemia  >  that  without  (I). 
When  NaF  was  introduced  before  (I),  the  hyper¬ 
glycsemia  was  maintained  after  15  min.  and  was  even 
greater  if  PO,'"  buffer  of  pn  7-32  was  administered 
with  the  NaF.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  intravenous  administration  of  prot¬ 
amine-insulin.  B.  B.  Longwell  and  A.  Ravin 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  453 — 456). — The 
action  differs  little  from  that  of  regular  insulin. 
The  prolonged  effect  after  subcutaneous  injection  is 
confirmed.  R.  N.  C. 

Modification  in  the  action  of  insulin  by  the 
addition  of  a  colloidal  suspension  (gelatin).  D. 
Broun  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1015 — 1016). — 
The  hypoglycamiic  effect  of  insulin  is  intensified  and 
the  period  occupied  in  restoring  the  blood-sugar  to 
the  original  level  is  much  increased  by  administration 
in  1%  aq.  gelatin.  J.  L.  D. 

Histone  combinations  of  the  protein  hormones. 
F.  Bischoff  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  182 — 
187). — Thymus  histono  (I)  ppts.  insulin  (II)  on  the 
alkaline  side  of  the  isoelectric  point  of  (II).  The 
complex  is  approx,  of  the  same  potency  as  the 
original  (II)  when  given  intravenously,  but  relatively 
less  potent  when  given  intramuscularly.  In  larger 
doses  it  causes  prolonged  hypoglycemia  without 
shock.  (I)  ppts.  relatively  inactive  material  from 
prolan  or  pituitary  gonadotropic  preps.  (HI)  at 
ps  6-0 — 80,  leaving  an  active  filtrate.  When 
assayed  in  the  conventional  manner,  (I)  produces  a 
decrease  in  the  activity  of  (III)  by  combining  with  the 
(Ill)-adsorbing  proteins;  addition  of  Zn"  prevents 
this  action.  R.  N.  C. 

Simon's  method  for  determination  of  the 
hypercalcaemic  action  of  parathyroid  hormone. 
E.  Cub oni  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1936,  11, 
1019 — 1021). — Simon’s  method  (A.,  1935,  539)  can 
be  used  with  rats  as  test  animals.  F.  0.  H. 

Role  of  the  thyroid  in  the  calorigenic  action  of 
vitamin-!).  H.  Deutsch,  C.  I.  Reed,  and  H.  C. 
Struck  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  1 — 5). — 
Complete  thyroparathyroidectomy  in  dogs  causes  a 
decrease  in  metabolic  rate  correlated  with  less  of  wt., 
both  recovering  simultaneously.  Large  doses  of 
vitamin-D  do  not  increase  the  metabolic  rate  as  in 
normal  dogs.  The  effect  of  -D  is  not  due  to  an  action 
on  the  parathyroids.  R.  N.  C. 

Mutual  action  of  dinitrophenol-thyroxine 
and  methylene  blue-thyroxine  in  the  isolated 
perfused  dog's  leg.  N.  Alwall  and  I.  Scheff- 
Pfeefer  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  184,  296 — 


304), — Whereas  addition  of  thyroxine  to  the  blood 
perfusing  the  isolated  dog’s  hind  leg  causes  increased 
oxidation  but  does  not  increase  the  action  of  dinitro- 
phenol  (I),  it  causes  in  isolated  limbs  of  animals  fed 
on  thyroid  an  increase  of  the  oxidation  effect  of  both 
(I)  and  of  methylene-blue  (II).  The  effect  in  the 
latter  case  is  thus  the  same  as  in  the  intact  animal. 
The  mechanisms  of  the  actions  of  (I)  and  (II)  are 
probably  the  same.  P.  W.  C. 

Action  of  arsenious  acid  on  the  thyroid  and 
anterior  lobes  of  the  pituitary.  F.  Kambelmann 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pliarm.,  1937,  184,  139 — 151). — 
After  administration  of  small  amounts  of  As203 
to  rats  for  20  days,  inhibition  of  the  thyroid  could 
be  detected  histologically,  due  probably  to  decreased 
production  of  the  thyrotropic  hormone  of  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  pituitary.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  experimental  hyperthyroidism  on 
carbohydrate  metabolism.  I.  A,  Mirsky  and 
R.  H.  Broh-Kahn  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117, 
6 — 12). — Thyroid  fed  to  rabbits  increases  utilisation 
of  carbohydrate  by  the  extrahepatic  tissues.  This 
is  not  due  to  defects  in  the  glycogenic  or  glyco¬ 
genolytic  mechanism  of  the  liver,  since  it  occurs  in 
eviscerated  animals.  The  similarity  between  the 
syndromes  of  hyperthyroidism  and  diabetes  may  be 
due  to  the  accelerated  glycogenolysis  that  is  common 
to  both  conditions.  R.  N.  C. 

Blood-protein,  -lipin,  and  -cholesterol  and 
protein :  lipin  ratio  in  the  hyperthyroxinised 
animal.  C.  I.  Parhon  and  I.  Ornstein  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  508 — 510). — There  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  lipin,  fatty  acid,  cholesterol, 
and  protein  contents  of  blood,  and  a  slight  inbrease 
in  the'  protein :  lipin  ratio,  in  hyperthyroxinised 
dogs.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Relation  of  pancreatic  juice  to  the  fatty  in¬ 
filtration  and  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  the 
depancreatised  dog.  J.  van  Prohaska,  L.  R. 
Dragstedt,  and  H.  P.  Harms  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1936,  117,  166 — 174). — Withdrawal  of  pancreatic 
juice  from  the  intestines  of  dogs  does  not  cause  fatty 
degeneration  and  infiltration  of  the  liver.  Oral 
administration  of  fresh  pancreatic  juice  does  not  have 
the  beneficial  effect  resulting  from  raw  pancreas 
feeding.  Hence  the  effect  is  not  due  to  the  pan¬ 
creatic  enzymes ;  the  substance  responsible  is  not 
choline  or  lecithin,  but  a  sp.  substance  of  the  pancreas. 

R.  N.  C. 

Substance  in  pancreas  (fat-metabolising 
hormone)  which  permits  survival  and  prevents 
liver  changes  in  depancreatised  dogs.  L.  R. 
Dragstedt,  J.  van  Prohaska,  and  H.  P.  Harms 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  175 — 181). — EtOH 
extracts  of  ox  pancreas  contain  a  sp.  substance  that 
prevents  fatty  degeneration  and  infiltration  of  the 
livers  of  depancreatised-insulinised  dogs  when  given 
orally.  The  name  lipocaic  is  suggested  for  the  active 
substance,  which  is  sol.  in  H20  and  5%  NaCl,  but 
insol.  in  Et,Q,  which  can  be  used  to  free  it  from  fat. 

R.  N.  C. 

Growth  hormone  and  creatinuria,  I.  I.  Nit- 
zescu  and  I.  Goxtzea  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
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1937,  125,  291 — 293). — Creatinuria  occurring  before 
puberty  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  growth 
hormone.  H.  G.  R. 

Thymus  and  pineal  glands.  L.  G.  Rowntree, 
J.  H.  Clark,  A.  Steihberg,  A.  M.  Hanson,  N.  H. 
Einhorn,  and  W.  A.  Shannon  (Ann.  Intern.  Med., 
1935,  9,  359 — 375). — Thymus  extract  increased  the 
growth  rate  and  development  and  hastened  the  onset 
of  adolescence  in  the  offspring  of  treated  rats. 
Thymusectomy  of  parent  rats  retarded  the  growth  of 
the  young.  Pineal  extract  retarded  growth  and 
accelerated  the  onset  of  adolescence. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

"Vitamins  in  ophthalmology.  E.  Baroni  (Osterr. 
Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  40,  249— 252).— A  review. 

E.  S.  H. 

Technology  of  vitamins.  A.  A.  Schmidt  (Bull. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  929— 933).— A  lecture. 

R.  T. 

Position  of  the  vitamins  in  the  series  of  food 
constituents.  L.  K.  Wour  (Cliem.  Weekblad., 
1937,  34,  314 — 317). — A  review  of  the  chemical  con¬ 
stitutions  and  the  physiological  actions  of  vitamin- A, 
-Bv  ~BV  -C,  -L>,  -Dn,  -Ds,  - E ,  and  -P.  S.  C. 

Structure  of  vitamin- /l,  -Blt  and  -#2.  K.  G. 
Packendore  (Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  901 — 
909). — A  review.  R.  T. 

Production  of  aqueous  solutions  of  fat-soluble 
vitamins.  G.  Lorenzini  (Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital., 
1937,  9,  3 — 18). — The  cone.  vitamin-A  or  -D  prep, 
is  dissolved  in  an  EtOH  solution  of  bile  acids,  aq.  Na 
salt  of  a  bile  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  diluted 
with  H20  to  give  a  clear,  stable  solution.  Such  preps, 
cannot  be  assayed  by  the  SbCL  method. 

E.  0.  H. 

Changes  in  the  vaginal  epithelium  of  the  rat 
on  an  excessive  vitamin-A  diet.  T.  C.  Sherwood, 
M.  A.  Brend,  and  E.  A.  Roper  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
11,  593 — 597). — Administration  of  large  amounts  of 
carotene  to  rats  prevented  a  normal  vaginal  smear 
picture  and  produced  a  rapid  growth  of  the  epi¬ 
thelium.  A.  G.  P. 

Lesions  of  the  nervous  system  in  vitamin 
deficiency.  TV.  Effect  of  carotene  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  nervous  disorder  in  rats  fed  a  diet  low 
in  vitamin -A .  H.  M.  Zimmerman  and  G.  K. 
Cowgill  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  411 — 423). — Carot¬ 
ene  (I)  when  administered  early  but  not  when  late  in 
the  course  of  vitamin-A  deficiency  corrects  all  but  the 
neurologic  disorders  associated  therewith.  Substitu¬ 
tion  of  (I)  for  -A  throughout  the  experimental  period 
caused  no  deficiency  symptoms.  Nervous  derange¬ 
ment  of  rats  receiving  an  -A -deficient  diet  is  due  to 
lack  of  -A  and  not  to  that  of  unsaturated  fatty 
acids.  A.  G.  P. 

Carotene  and  associated  pigments  in  medul- 
lated  nerve.  J.  P.  Bartz  and  E.  0.  Schmitt  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  280— 284).— Carotene  (I)  and 
vitamin-A  in  the  peripheral  nerves  of  frogs  fall  during 
fasting,  disappearing  completely  in  3  or  4  weeks 
according  to  the  temp.  Daily  feeding  of  (I)  induces 
storage  in  the  nerves  within  a  week,  considerable 


conversion  to  -A  taking  place  if  xanthopliyll  is  also 

supplied.  R,  N.  C. 

Determination  of  vitamin-A.  W.  J.  Nijveld 
(Chem.  Weekblad,  1937,  34,  379— 384).— Various 
methods  are  examined.  The  most  trustworthy  is  the 

Carr-Price  method  provided  that  the  colour  is 
measured  spectrophotometrically.  The  Rosenthal 
method  (A.,  1935,  792)  does  not  give  satisfactory 
results.  S.  C. 

Synthesis  of  vitamin-A. — See  A.,  II,  288. 

Synergism  of  vitamins.  I.  Influence  of 
varying  intake  of  vitamin-A  on  vitamin-#! 
requirements.  A.  Scheunert  and  S.  Rah  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  267 — 271). — The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  large  doses  of  vitamin-A  (with  some  -D) 
does  not  affect  the  -B1  requirements  of  growing  rats. 

E.  0.  H. 

Comparison  of  methods  for  extraction  of 
vitamin-#!  from  international  standard  acid 
clay.  W.  L.  Sampson  and  J.  C.  Keresztesy  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  30 — 32). — The  quinine 
sulphate  method  yields  twice  the  amount  obtained 
by  alkali-extraction.  P.  G.  M. 

Vitamins  in  human  nutrition.  Vitamin-#!, 
and  the  “  brown  versus  white  bread  problem.” 
I.  L.  J.  Harris.  II.  P.  C.  Leong  and  L.  J. 
Harris  (Biochom.  J.,  1937,  31,  799—811,  812—816). 
— I.  Owing  to  refection  (cf.  Roscoc,  A.,  1932,  200), 
the  vitamin-#!  contents  of  white  and  brown  breads 
cannot  be  compared  by  rat  growth  methods.  Using 
the  bradycardia  method,  it  was  shown  that  “  germ 
bread  ”  and  wholemeal  bread  are  both  7 — 8  times  as 
potent  as  white  bread  and  that  “  bran  bread  ”  is  not 
very  inferior  to  “  germ  bread.” 

II.  “  Germ  flour  ”  is  similar  in  activity  to  whole¬ 
meal  flour.  White  flour  is  an  inadequate  source  of 
-#!•  -#!  contents  of  bran,  middlings,  and  wheat 
germ  are  also  determined.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Hydrogen  sulphite-hinding  substance  in 
human  blood  in  beriberi.  T.  Shindo  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  247,  III), — The  blood  of  persons  suffer¬ 
ing  from  beriberi  has  a  high  content  of  a  substance 
(MeCHO  ?  :  isolated  as  2  :  4-cIinitrophenylhydrazone) 
which  combines  with  NaHS03.  Tho  content  is 
restored  to  the  normal  level  by  administration  of 
aneurin.  W.  McC. 

In  vitro  action  of  crystalline  vitamin-#!  on 
pyruvic  acid  metabolism  in  tissues  from  poly¬ 
neuritic  chicks.  W.  C.  Sherman  and  C.  A.  Elveh- 
JEM  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  142 — 150). — Tho 
02  uptake  in  presence  of  pyruvate  (I)  of  brain  or 
kidney  tissue  from  vitamin -.^-deficient  chicks  is  < 
normal,  whilst  their  ability  to  utilise  (I)  is  impaired. 
Addition  of  small  quantities  of  -B j  increases  respir¬ 
ation  to  almost  normal  vals,,  the  increase  being 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  (I) 
removed.  R.  N.  C. 

Anaerobic  glycolysis  in  tissues  from  poly¬ 
neuritic  chicks  :  negative  action  of  vitamin-#]. 
W.  C.  Sherman  and  C.  A.  Elyehjem  (Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  117,  151— 154).— Tissues  from  vit- 
amin-jBj-defieient  chicks  readily  break  down  glucose 
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and  glycogen  to  lactic  acid  under  anaerobic  conditions. 
Pyruvic  acid  does  not  accumulate.  Added  -B,  does 

not  affect  glycolysis.  R.  Nl  C. 

Catatorulin  effect.  H.  G.  K.  Westenbrink 
and  J.  J.  Polak  (Rec.  trav.  chim.,  1937,  56,  315— 
329). — The  02  uptake  of  brain  tissue  of  pigeons  in 
avitaminosis-!?!,  when  suspended  in  Ringer-P04"'- 
pyravate  (I)  solution,  is  increased  by  adding  vitamin- 
B1  in  vitro.  The  max.  effect  was  obtained  when  -2?x 
was  added  before  beginning  the  respiration  experi¬ 
ment,  tho  reaction  having  an  induction  period  of 
about  10  min.  No  such  period  was  observed  when 
(I)  was  added  to  a  tissue  suspension  which  contained 
-By  The  view  is  adopted  that  the  02  uptake  of 
avitaminotic  brain  in  presence  of  (I)  is  not  catalysed 
by  free  -Bl  but  by  a  compound  of  Bx  with  an  unknown 
labile  substance  (cf.  Gavrilescu  and  Peters,  A.,  1932, 
200).  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  vitamin-/?!  (aneurin).  W. 
Karrer  and  U.  Kubli  (Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1937,  20, 
369— 373).— Jansen’s  method  (A.,  1936,  1566)  is 
modified  by  oxidising  the  substance  or  solution  con¬ 
taining  vitamin-!?,  with  alkaline  K3Fe(CN)6,  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  tniochrome  (I)  thus  produced  to 
Bu"OH,  and  direct  comparison  of  the  intensity  of 
the  violet  fluorescence  excited  by  ultra-violet  light 
with  that  given  by  solutions  containing  known 
amounts  of  -!?!  or  (I).  H.  W. 

Synthesis  of  aneurin. — See  A.,  II,  307. 

Water-soluble  B-vitamins.  VII.  Growth- 
promoting  properties  of  lactoflavin.  C.  E. 
Edgar,  T.  F.  Macrae,  and  E.  Vxvanco.  VIII. 
Essential  dietary  factors  for  the  rat  present  in 
autoclaved  yeast  extracts  in  addition  to  lacto¬ 
flavin.  IX.  Properties  of  the  dietary  factor  in 
the  fuller’s  earth  filtrate  from  autoclaved  yeast 
extracts.  C.  E.  Edgar  and  T.  F.  Macrae  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  879—885,  886—892,  893—902).— 
VII.  When  -B1  is  supplemented  by  no  component  of 
the  -j?2  complex  except  lactoflavin,  young  rats  main¬ 
tain  low  subnormal  growth  which  is  increased  by  a 
heat-stable  factor  (I)  present  in  the  filtrate  from 
autoclaved  yeast  extracts  treated  with  fuller’s  earth 
or  in  EtOH  extract  of  wheat  germ.  The  extent  of 
the  increase  is  parallel  to  the  lactoflavin  concn.  and 
is  not  dependent  on  the  source  of  the  supplementary 
material. 

VIII.  A  second  factor  in  yeast  extracts,  which  is 
adsorbed  on  fuller’s  earth  and  eluted  by  0-1.Y- 
Ba(OH)2,  is  essential  for  normal  growth.  -Bl  is 
probably  the  only  J5-vitamin  destroyed  by  auto¬ 
claving  at  pK  5  at  120°. 

IX.  (I)  is  stable  in  dil.  Ba(OH)2  and  H2S04  at 
100°,  is  unaffected  by  light,  is  not  adsorbed  by 
fuller’s  earth  or  Al(OH)3,  but  is  adsorbed  by  C,  from 

which  it  is  eluted  by  aq.  NaOH  or  AeOH.  It  is 
pptd.  by  Ba(OH)2  in  90%  EtOH  and  does  not 
migrate  in  electrodialysis  although  it  readily  passes 
through  a  Cellophane  membrane.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Lactoflavin,  a  necessary  growth-promoting 
dietary  factor.  S.  Ansbacher,  G.  C.  Sutplee,  and 
R.  C.  Bender  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  401 — 409). — 
Growth  of  rats  is  related  to  the  intake  of  lactoflavin 


(I)  in  the  range  2 — 22  x  10‘6  g.  daily.  A  biological 
method  of  assessing  the  growth-promoting  val.  of  (I) 

is  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Concentration  of  the  anti-pellagra  factor. 
C.  J.  Koehn,  jun.,  and  C.  A.  Elvehjem  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  118,  693— 699).— Tho  residue  (400 
g.)  from  the  amyl  alcohol  extract  (cf.  A.,  1935,  669) 
of  liver,  extracted  with  EtOH  followed  by  COMe, 
and  purified  in  aq.  solution  by  adsorption  of  impurities 
with  C,  yields  2-56  g.  of  solid  which  protects  dogs 
from  black  tongue  in  daily  doses  of  64  mg.  The 
factor  is  not  adsorbed  on  colloids.  R.  M.  Si.  0. 

Vitamin-C2  complex.  I.  Non-identity  of  rat 
dermatitis  due  to  vitamin-/?,,  deficiency  and  the 
dermatitis  of  human  pellagra.  W.  J.  Dann  (J. 
Nutrition,  1936,  11,  451 — 462). — Dermatitis  in  rats 
on  a  vitamin-Bg-deficient  diet  occurred  as  extensively 
in  the  dark  as  in  light.  -!?6  is  not  identical  with  the 
pellagra-preventing  factor.  Lactoflavin  probably  has 
no  curative  action  on  pellagra.  A.  G.  P. 

Pellagra-like  syndrome  in  chicks.  S.  Ans¬ 
bacher,  G.  C.  Sttfflee,  and  R.  C.  Bender  (J. 
Nutrition,  1936,  11,  529 — 535). — Heated  commercial 
casein  contains  a  factor  which  accelerates  the  rate  of 
growth  and  diminishes  the  incidence  of  the  pellagra- 
like  syndrome  in  chicks.  Concentrates  prepared  from 
milk  and  from  rice  polishings  contain  a  factor  which 
prevents  the  onset  of  the  syndrome.  Vitamin-!?  and 
lactoflavin  do  not  contain  this  factor,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  identical  with  that  which  prevents  dermatitis  in 
rats.  A.  G.  P. 

Improved  synthetic  ration  for  vitamin-/?4 
studies.  0.  L.  Kline,  H.  R.  Bird,  C.  A.  Elveh¬ 
jem,  and  E.  B.  Hart  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  515 — 
528). — A  revised  method  is  described.  The  ration 
previously  described  (Keenan  et  al.,  A.,  1934,  226) 
is  modified  by  purification  of  the  casein,  inclusion 
of  highly  potent  sources  of  the  factors  in  the  vitamin- 
B  complex,  except  -Bt,  and  by  addition  of  a  sub¬ 
stance,  e.g.,  dried  lung  tissue,  which  prevents  lesions 
of  the  lining  of  the  gizzard.  The  improved  basal 
ration  causes  a  nutritional  paralysis  which  is  prevented 
by  supplements  of  peanuts,  brain,  kidney,  or  liver 
tissue.  A.  G.  P. 

Chemistry  of  vitamin-C.  Reichstein’s  syn¬ 
thesis.  A.  E.  Favorski  and  T.  I.  Temnikova  (Bull. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  911— 922).— A  review. 

R.  T. 

Antiscorbutic  potency  of  reversibly  oxidised 
ascorbic  acid  :  enzyme  in  blood  which  reduces 
the  reversibly  oxidised  vitamin.  J.  R.  Roe  and 
G.  L.  Barnctm  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  359 — 369). — 
Reversibly  oxidised  ascorbic  acid  (I)  has  approx. 
25%  of  the  antiscorbutic  potency  (guinea-pig) 
of  reduced  (I),  and  is  more  active  when  administered 
orally  than  when  injected  subcutaneously.  (I) 
administered  in  the  reversibly  oxidised  form  at  the 
rate  of  1  mg.  per  kg.  body-wt.  daily  is  not  stored  in 
rat  tissue  in  either  the  oxidised  or  reduced  form. 
The  antiscorbutic  effect  of  reversibly  oxidised  (I) 
is  due  to  a  reducing  enzyme  in  blood.  A.  G.  P. 

Ascorbic  acid  and  histidase.  P.  Holtz  and  G. 
Triem  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  215). — The  decomp. 
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of  histidine  by  ascorbic  acid  in  presence  of  02  is 
analogous  to  its  enzymic  deeomp.  by  histidase. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Relation  of  the  adrenal  cortex  to  vitamin-C. 
ockwood,  D.  R.  Swan,  and  E.  A.  Hartman 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1936,  117,  553 — 558). — A  cortical 
extract  relatively  free  from  vitamin-C  is  prepared  by 
extracting  ox  cortex  with  EtOH,  passing  successively 
through  Et20,  70%  EtOH,  and  Et20,  and  filtration 
through  Crystallite.  The  prep,  affords  protection 
against  scurvy  to  a  limited  degree,  large  quantities 
failing  to  give  complete  protection.  The  active 
substance  is  therefore  not  -C,  but  a  constituent  of 
the  cortex.  R.  N.  C, 

Formation  of  vitamin-C  in  rats  with  various 
nutritional  deficiencies.  A.  Scheunert  and  M. 
ScHTEBLicH  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  272 — 
277). — The  synthesis  of  vitamin-C  in  the  rat’s 
organism  is  not  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  -A,  -B,  and/or  -D,  carbohydrates,  or  fats  in  the  diet. 

F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  vitamin-C  in  the  living 
organism.  H.  Rotteb  (Nature,  1937, 139,  717). 

L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  human  milk  and  its 
variation  with  the  diet.  I.  Selleq  and  C.  G.  Kino 
(J.  Nutrition,  1936,  11,  599 — 606). — The  vitamin-C 
content  of  the  milk  ranged  from  0-012  to  0-108, 
averaging  on  adequate  diets  0-06 — 0-08  mg.  per  c.c. 
Deficiencies  were  corr.  by  feeding  orange  juice. 
Other  data  favour  the  view  that  man  and  guinea-pigs 
can  synthesise  adequate  quantities  of  ascorbic  acid 
during  gestation  or  infancy.  A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  breed  characteristics  and  stages  of 
lactation  on  the  vitamin-C  content  of  cow's 
milk.  R.  Rasmussen,  N.  B.  Guerrant,  A.  O. 
Shaw,  R.  C.  Welch,  and  S.  I.  Bechdel  (J.  Nutrition, 
1936,  11,  425 — 132). — Differences  in  ascorbic  acid 
contents  of  milk  from  individual  cows  of  the  same 
breed  and  receiving  the  same  ration  were  wide  and 
were  partly  due  to  differences  in  the  stage  of  lactation. 
The  latter  is  a  more  important  factor  than  breed  in 
this  respect.  The  -C  potency  is  high  in  the  early  and 
late  stages  of  lactation  and  min.  after  approx.  2 
months.  A.  G.  P. 

Spectrophotometric  determination  of  ascorbic 
acid  in  tissues.  A.  Chevallier  and  Y.  Chobon 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  511—526).— 
Both  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  (I) 
and  its  transformation  on  irradiation  with  ultra¬ 
violet  light  are  reversible,  the  absorption  max.  at 
2650  A.,  which  almost  completely  disappears  in  these 
reactions,  being  restored  on  reduction  with  H2S. 
The  spontaneous  oxidation  of  (I),  but  not  its  photo¬ 
chemical  destruction,  is  inhibited  by  0-002%  of  KCN. 
The  latter  process  is  more  rapid  when  (I)  is  in  EtOH 
solution.  Based  on  these  observations  a  method  is 
given  for  the  determination  of  (I)  in  tissues.  The 
tissue  is  ground  with  Na2S04  in  the  presence  of  EtOH 
saturated  with  H2S  and  containing  KCN.  An  aliquot 
part  of  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  under  N2  and  taken 
up  in  0-002%  aq.  KCN.  The  (I)  content  of  this 
solution  is  calc,  from  the  difference  between  its 
initial  absorption  curve  and  that  after  irradiation 


with  ultra-violet  light.  The  method  is  applied  to 
adrenal  gland  (dog),  brain  (guinea-pig),  and  liver 

(rat,  guinea-pig)  with  an  accuracy  of  5%.  0-01  mg. 
of  (I)  can  be  determined  in  this  way.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Vitamin-C  in  the  brain  and  liver  of  the  guinea- 
pig.  A.  Chevallier  and  Y.  Choron  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  65 — 66). — These  organs  contain 
3-3—15-5  and  6—10  x  10^%,  respectively. 

H.  G.  R. 

Ascorbic  acid  in  gastric  juice.  G.  A.  Peters 
and  H.  E.  Martin  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  76 — 78). — The  ascorbic  acid  contents  of  human 
and  canine  gastric  juices  are  0-046 — 1-04  and  0-33 — 
1-51  mg.  per  100  c.c.,  respectively;  those  of  the 
duodenum,  ileum,  colon,  fundus,  and  pylorus  decrease 
in  the  order  named.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin-C)  in 
blood  and  urine.  V.  A.  Devjatnin  and  V.  M. 
Josikova  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937, 
15,  85 — 88). — Blood  or  urine  (4  c.c.)  with  0-5%  aq. 
Ca(OAc)2  (8  c.c.)  and  25%  aq.  Hg(OAc)2  (4  c.c.) 
affords  a  clear  centrifugate  which  is  treated  with  and 
then  freed  from  H2S,  and  titrated  with  dichloro- 
phenol-indophenol  (I).  Ascorbic  acid  (II)  is  recovered 
to  the  extent  of  100%.  Many  reducing  substances 
(including  those  present  in  blood)  do  not  reduce  (I). 
Blood  contains  0-5 — 0-6  mg.  of  (II)  per  100  c.c. 

J.  L.  D. 

Errors  in  tbe  determination  of  vitamin-C  in 
urine  after  arsenobenzene  therapy.  I.  Dainow 
and  L.  Jancu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
244 — 246). — The  reducing  power  of  the  urine  is 
augmented  after  injection  of  arsenobenzene. 

H.  G.  R. 

Post-mortem  changes  in  the  ascorbic  acid 
content  of  the  adrenals.  G.  Mouriquand  and  P. 
Viennois  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  289 — 
290).— Reductions  of  25,  38,  and  58%  in  24,  48,  and 
76  hr.,  respectively,  after  death  were  observed  in 
guinea-pigs.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  total  vitamin-C  in  foodstuffs. 
P.  N.  Sen-Gupta  and  B.  C.  Guha  (J.  Indian  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937,  14,  95 — 102). — In  determining  the 
amount  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  by  titration  with  2  :  6- 
dichlorophenol-indophenol  by  the  following  methods  : 
(a)  CC13*C02H,  ( b )  CC13-C02H  and  HC1,  (c)  heating  in 
C02  or  N2  for  different  periods,  (d)  cold  H2S,  (e)  hot 
H2S,  (e)  gives  the  highest  val.  and  appears  to  record 
the  free  vitamin,  (I)  released  by  heating,  and  reversibly 
oxidised  (I).  F.  R.  S. 

Combined  ascorbic  acid  in  plant  tissues. 
B.  C.  Guha  and  J.  C.  Pal  (Nature,  1937,  139,  843— 
844;  cf.  this  vol.,  78). — EtOH  and  Et20  extracts  of 
cabbage  when  heated  in  N2  give  higher  ascorbic  acid 
(I)  vals.  even  when  titrations  are  carried  out  after 
addition  of  CH20  or  after  treatment  with  Hg(OAc)2. 
Further  evidence  of  the  presence  of  combined  (I) 
is  provided  by  the  higher  vals.  given  by  treatment 
of  hot  suspensions  and  extracts  of  cabbage  with 
H2S  compared  with  those  obtained  at  room  temp. 
CHC13  extracts  of  dried  cabbage  give  a  titre  with  the 
indophenol  reagent  only  after  heating  in  an  aq. 
suspension,  and  most  of  this  reduction  val.  disappears 
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when  the  heated  extract  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  prep,  of  (I)  oxidase.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-C  in  vegetables.  VI.  Determination 
of  ascorbic  acid  by  Tillmans'  method.  G.  L. 
Mack  and  D.  K.  Tressler  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
118,  735 — 742). — The  enzymic  oxidation  of  ascorbic 
acid  during  determination  by  Tillmans’  method  is 
inhibited  by  the  presence  of  15%  aq.  H2S04  -j-  2% 
HP03.  Reduction  with  H2S  is  thus  rendered  un¬ 
necessary,  but  when  H2S  is  used  the  reduction  of 
substances  other  than  dehydroascorbic  acid  is  thus 
prevented.  W.  McC. 

Excretion  test  for  vitamin-C  deficiency.  E.  P. 
Ralli,  G.  J.  Friedman,  and  M.  Kaslow  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  52 — 54). — In  normal 
subjects  after  intravenous  injection  of  100  mg. 
of  ascorbic  acid  40%  is  excreted  in  3  hr.,  as  compared 
with  11%  in  subnutrition  and  2-6%  in  cases  of 
scurvy.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  inorganic  acids  on  catalytic  oxidation 
of  ascorbic  acid. — See  A.,  I,  368. 

Vitamin-C  [and  scorbamic  acid]. — See  A.,  II, 
274. 

Antiscorbutic  properties  of  methyl  2-keto- 
gluconate.  V.  M.  Rodionov  (Bull.  Acad.  Sci. 
U.R.S.S.,  1936,  923 — 927). — Me  2-ketogluconate  (< 
0-05  g.  per  day)  protects  guinea-pigs  against  scurvy. 

R.  T. 

Vitamin-/)  developments.  F.  B.  McKenzie 
(Proc.  Ann.  8th  State  Coll.  Washington  Inst.  Dairying, 
1935,  22 — 25). — Practical  means  of  increasing  -D  in 
milk  are  discussed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Plant  origin  of  a  vitamin-D.  H.  H.  Darby  and 
H.  T.  Clarke  (Science,  1937,  85,  318— 319).— The 
lipin  fractions  of  Sargcmum,  but  not  those  of  Ulva 
and  Laminaria,  have  antirachitic  properties.  The 
unsaponifiable  fraction  of  the  oils  from  Sargassum 
yielded  a  cryst.  sterol  identical  with  the  fucosterol 
isolated  from  Fucus  vesiculosus ,  but  showing  no 
selective  absorption  in  the  ultra-violet.  Non-cryst. 
fractions  of  the  oil  show  an  absorption  band  at 
260  mg  superimposed  on  the  absorption  of  carotenoids 
etc.  The  occurrence  in  plants  of  a  vitamin-D  must 
therefore  be  recognised.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  vitamin-D  deficiency  on  the  thyroid. 
(Miss)  M.  M.  0.  Barrie  (Nature,  1937,  139,  286).— 
The  young  of  vitamin-D-dcficient  female  rats  show 
symptoms  of  cretinism.  L.  S.  T. 

Dietary  factors  concerned  in  nutritional 
muscular  dystrophy.  S.  Morgulis  and  H.  C. 
Spencer  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 11,  573 — 591). — At  least 
two  factors  are  concerned  in  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  muscular  dystrophy.  Both  occur  in  fresh  green 
lucerne  and  in  whole  wheat  germ.  One  factor  is 
present  in  cold-pressed  wheat-germ  oil,  and  the  other 
in  lettuce  and  in  dry  lucerne.  One  factor  is  destroyed 
by  FeCla  in  Et20,  by  drying,  or  by  extraction  with 
H20  or  EtOH.  A.  G.  P. 

Permeability  of  the  vegetable  cell  to  mineral 
salts.  M.  V.  Homes  (Arch.  Biol.,  1936,  47,  399— 
498). — Methods  of  determining  permeability  are  critic¬ 
ally  reviewed.  Analysis  of  the  surrounding  salt  solu¬ 


tion  shows  that,  in  turnip  roots,  Cl'  can  penetrate 
into  the  cell  from  solutions  of  concn.  <  that  of  the 
cell  sap.  Penetration  is  the  greater  the  lower  is -the 
concn.  of  the  surrounding  medium;  it  varies  with 
the  cations  present  in  the  solution  and  increases  in 
the  order  NH4‘,  Li',  Mg",  Ca",  Na\  K\  M.  A.  B. 

Physical  analysis  of  the  plasmolytic  fragment¬ 
ation  of  elongated  protoplasts.  H.  Pfeiffer 
(Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  528 — 545).  M.  A.  B. 

Band  plasmolysis  of  the  endodermis  cells  of 
Cobaea  scandens.  L.  Schnee  (Protoplasma,  1936, 
26,  97 — 99). — Plasmolysis  in  cone.  aq.  sugar  or 
NaCl  or  in  70%  EtOH  causes  the  plasma  of  the 
starchy  endodermis  cells  to  contract  into  thin  plates 
which  remain  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cells  at 
certain  points,  where  the  plasma  probably  penetrates 
the  cell  wall.  M.  A.  B. 

Vacuole  contraction  and  anthocyanophores  in 
Pultnonaria  petals.  F.  Weber  (Protoplasma, 
1936,  26,  100— 107).— In  P.  rubra  and  P.  officinalis  a 
change  of  red  pigment  to  blue  accompanies  vacuole 
contraction;  the  cell  sap  probably  becomes  alkaline 
through  increased  permeability  of  the  tonoplast. 
Many  of  the  epidermic  cells  contain  dark  red  antho¬ 
cyanophores  of  gel  nature,  surrounded  by  the  cell 
sap  also  pigmented  with  anthocyanin  red.  These 
anthocyanophores  probably  arise  from  a  primary 
(physiological)  vacuole  contraction.  A  secondary 
(pathological)  vacuole  contraction  can  also  occur, 
whereby  the  colour  changes  to  blue.  The  red  antho¬ 
cyanophores  bleach  with  rise  in  temp.  M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  micrurgical  treatment  on  the  resting 
nucleus  of  plant  cells.  I.  Puncturing  experi¬ 
ments.  II.  Injection  experiments.  T.  Pkteret 
and  H.  Kojima  (Protoplasma,  1936,  25,  489 — 500, 
501 — 514). — I.  A  visible  structure  is  produced  in  the 
structureless  nuclear  contents  of  the  cejls  of  Trades- 
canlia  anthers  by  disturbing  or  puncturing  the 
nucleus.  The  phenomenon  is  probably  not  thixo¬ 
tropic  but  is  a  coacervation  of  the  complex  sol  due  to 
increased  penetration  of  electrolytes  into  the  nucleus. 

II.  Injection  of  H20,  hypertonic  NaCl  solution, 
0-001AT-AcOH,  and  OOOIN-KOH  into  the  cyto¬ 
plasm  of  Tradescantia  anther  cells  caused  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  visible  structure  in  the  nuclear  substance 
similar  to  that  produced  by  mechanical  disturbance 
of  the  nucleus,  thus  confirming  the  theory  that  the 
changes  are  due  to  increased  penetration  of  electro¬ 
lytes  from  the  cytoplasm  through  the  nuclear  mem¬ 
brane.  M.  A.  B. 

Death  resulting  from  freezing  vegetable  cells 
in  liquid  nitrogen  at  —190°.  P.  Becquerel 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1267— 1269).— Epidermal 
cells  and  nuclei  of  the  scales  of  the  bulbs  of  Allium 
cepa  shrink,  when  immersed  for  10  min.  in  liquid 
N„  as  a  result  not  of  plasmolysis  but  of  syneresis. 

‘  J.L.D. 

Physico-chemical  studies  of  the  sap  of  vines. 

E.  Beltran,  P.  Aldebert,  and  A.  Grasset  (Compt. 
rend.  Acad.  Agric.  France,  1936,  22,  52 — 54). — 
Neutralisation  curves  for  each  sap  are  obtained  and 
from  them  the  buffer-coeff.  curves.  If  these  show 
many  marked  summits,  they  are  highly  buffered. 
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Vines  with  such  saps  are  resistant  to  accidental 
changes  of  pu  in  the  soil.  A.  W.  M. 

Morpliogenic  action  of  an  aqueous  medium 
on  plants.  M.  T.  Gertrude  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
204,  1132—1134;  cf.  this  vol.,  80).— In  Veronica 
anagallis,  tissue  grown  under  submerged  conditions 
contained  less  total  sugars,  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  growth  less  reducing  sugars,  less  holoside 
hydrolysable  by  invertase,  and  less  heteroside  hydro- 
lysable  by  emulsin  than  tissue  produced  in  air.  In 
submerged  plants  assimilation  is  probably  checked  at 
the  stage  at  which  complex  N  and  P  compounds  are 
produced.  A.  G-  P. 

Relation  between  rate  of  transpiration  and 
rate  of  absorption  of  water  in  plants.  P.  J. 
Kramer  (Arner,  J.  Bot.,  1937,  24,  10 — 15). — In  green 
ash,  yellow  poplar,  loblolly  pine,  and  sunflower  plants 
day  transpiration  was  >  and  night  transpiration  < 
the  corresponding  vals.  for  H20  absorption.  Plants 
grown  in  H20  cultures  behaved  similarly  to  those  in 
soil.  Changes  in  transpiration  precede  and  largely 
control  those  in  absorption.  A.  G.  P. 

Variations  in  leaves  of  cotton  plants  grown 
under  irrigation  in  the  Sudan  Gezira.  G.  B. 
Portsmouth  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  [ii],  1,  277—291).— 
Successively  developing  cotton  leaves  may  begin  their 
growth  with  different  constitution  and  subsequent 
changes  may  be  dissimilar.  The  basic  H20  content 
of  leaves  on  the  same  stem  decreases  steadily  up  to 
approx,  the  15th  node.  Similar  variations  occur  in 
the  %  of  N,  except  that  leaves  produced  in  the 
second  growth  period  show  a  slightly  higher  level  of 
N  as  a  result  of  the  resumption  of  N  intake  following 
the  maturation  of  the  first  crop  of  bolls.  In  indi¬ 
vidual  leaves  the  total  N  increased  with  growth  to 
a  max.  which  was  reached  when  the  expansion  of 
the  lamina  was  complete.  Subsequently  the  vals. 
diminished.  Diurnal  changes  in  H20  content,  together 
with  the  effects  of  irrigation,  are  examined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  soil  moisture  and  fertilisers  on 
the  specific  conductivity  of  tomato  plant  sap. 
A.  C.  Poster  and  E.  C.  Tatman  (Amer.  J.  Bot., 
1937,  24,  35 — 39). — A  close  correlation  is  established 
between  fertiliser  applications  and  H20  content  of 
soil,  the  amount  of  H20  used  daily  by  plants,  and 
the  ultimate  H20  requirement  of  the  plants.  Among 
plants  grown  at  different  soil-H20  contents,  there  is 
a  positive  correlation  between  the  soil-H20  content 
and  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  plant  sap. 
Increasing  supplies  of  soil-N03'  or  K2S04  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  increasing  electrolyte  contents  of  the  sap 
as  shown  by  decreased  electrical  resistance.  The 
latter  was  influenced  more  by  soil-H20  content  than 
by  fertiliser  treatment.  A.  G.  P. 

Bonn  an  membrane  equilibrium  in  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  nutrients  by  plants.  Intake  of 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  potassium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  by  maize  varieties. — See  B.,  1937,  59S. 

Nitrogen  nutrition  and  chemical  composition 
in  relation  to  growth  and  fruiting  of  the 
cucumber  plant.— See  B.,  1937,  599. 


Characteristics  of  the  growth  and  mineral 
nutrition  of  hemp  with  simultaneously  maturing 
male  and  female  plants.  L.  G.  Dobrunov  (Compt. 
rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  14,.  521—524).— 
The  increased  productiveness  of  the  new  variety 
of  hemp  in  which  plants  of  both  sexes  mature  simul¬ 
taneously  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
growth,  and  better  nutrition  of  the  male  plants. 
The  root  system  of  the  new  variety  is  more  extensive 
and  the  mineral  intake  from  the  soil  is  accordingly 
greater.  W.  0.  K. 

Evolution  of  the  different  forms  of  phosphorus 
[compounds]  during  forcing  of  the  lily-of-the- 
valley.  R.  Quetel  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  885 — 
887). — In  Et20-forced  as  in  control  plants,  the  amounts 
of  lipin-  (I),  residual  (II),  and  insol.  P  (III)  rise 
rapidly  during  budding  and  flowering.  At  flowering, 

(I)  and  (III)  in  control  plants  are  >  in  forced,  but 

(II)  has  in  forced  plants  nine  times,  in  control  plants 
five  times,  its  initial  val.  The  results  are  compared 
with  similar  data  for  N  (A.,  1936,  1165). 

F.  A.  A. 

Excretion  from  leguminous  root  nodules.  G. 
Bond  (Nature,  1937,  139,  675—676). — Analysis  of 
the  sand  rooting  medium  in  which  sova-bean  plants 
had  been  grown  showed  no  evidence  of  excretion  of 
fixed  N  at  any  stage  in  development,  although 
extensive  fixation  occurred  within  the  nodules 
(cf.  this  vol.,  48).  L.  S.  T. 

Preparation  and  identification  of  nucleic  acids 
occurring  in  plant-cell  nuclei.  R.  Feudgen, 
M.  Behrens,  and  S.  Mahdihassan  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  246,  203— 211).— Rye  embryos,  on 
milling,  flocculation  from  C6H6  and  from  C6H6-CC14 
(1 : 2  vols.),  pptn.  by  Na2COs,  digestion  with  pan- 
creatin  [which  contains  nucleogelase  and  transforms 
a-  into  6-thyinonucleic  acid  (I)],  pptn.  by  EtOH  etc., 
yield  (I),  identified  by  hydrolysis  and  isolation  of 
guanine,  adenine,  cytosine,  and  thymine. 

F.  O.  H. 

Nitrogen  metabolism  during  germination  of 
the  lupin  ( Lupinus  albus,  L.).  R.  Echevin  and 
A.  Brunel  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  881 — 883). — 
The  total  N  of  lupin  seeds  before  germination  contains 
86%  of  protein-N.  During  germination  this  val. 
drops  markedly,  and  83%  of  the  total  N  appears  in 
the  form  of  sol.  compounds,  mainly  ,  arginine,  but  also 
purine  derivatives,  including  uric  acid,  allantoin, 
and  allantoic  acid.  Urea  is  absent  both  before 
and  after  germination.  Uricase  appears  during 
germination,  and  allantoinase  is  increased  ten-fold ; 
allantoicase  is  not  detectable  either  before  or  after 
germination.  F.  A.  A. 

Existence  of  an  azoligase.  W.  Skallau  (Zentr. 
Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  II,  93,  244— 247).— No  evidence 
of  an  increasing  N  content  of  germinating  legume 
seeds  was  obtained.  A,  G.  P. 

Effect  of  ascorbic  acid  and  certain  indole 
derivatives  on  regeneration  and  germination  of 
plants.  W.  Davies,  G.  A.  Atkins,  and  P.  C.  B. 
Hudson  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  [ii],  1,  329 — 351). — Epin- 
astic  response  of  tomato  plants  was  obtained  by  stem 
treatments  with  hetero-auxin  or  (J-indolylpropionic 
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acid  but  not  with  ascorbic  acid  or  other  indole 
derivatives  examined  (see  also  A.,  1936,  909). 

A.  G.  P, 

Oxygen  evolved  by  isolated  chloroplasts.  R. 
Hill  (Nature,  1937,  139,  881— S82).— Fresh  sus¬ 
pensions  of  chloroplasts  obtained  from  various 
angiosperms  with  sucrose  solutions  do  not  evolve 
measurable  quantities  of  Oa  in  light  even  in  presence 
of  C02.  When  suspended  in  an  aq.  extract  made 
from  a  COMe2-leaf  prep.,  however,  measurable 
amounts  of  02  are  evolved  on  illumination.  The 
activity  of  these  preps,  depends  on  their  content  of 
Fe'",  which  is  reduced  to  Fe",  and  is  the  only  reagent 
at  present  known  to  cause  02  evolution  by  free 
chloroplasts.  L.  S.  T. 

Carbon  dioxide  exchange  rythm  and  fruitful¬ 
ness  in  plants  of  different  reproductive  habits. 
R.  H.  Roberts,  J.  E.  Kraus,  and  N.  Livingston 
(J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937,  54,  319— 343).— Photo  - 

periodicity  may  not  be  due  to  photosvnthetic  activity. 
The  form  of  C02- exchange  curves  is  influenced  by 
stomatal  movements  but  is  not  greatly  altered 
by  artificial  illumination  beyond  the  normal  day 
period.  The  curves  become  irregular  during  the 
reproductive  stage.  A.  G.  P. 

Response  of  the  respiratory  system  in  mango 
and  guava  to  alterations  in  the  concentration  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  B.  N.  Singh,  P.  V.  V. 
Seshagiri,  and  S.  S.  Gupta  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  [ii],  1, 
311 — 323). — The  C02  output  of  mangoes  and  guavas 
increases  on  transference  from  cold  storage  (8°) 
to  30°,  probably  because  of  the  change  in  solubility 
of  C02  in  the  Ho0  present  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 
It  is  also  increased  by  transferring  the  fruit  from  au¬ 
to  an  atm.  of  N2.  The  rate  of  C02  production  on 
transference  from  N2  back  to  air  is  directly  related 
to  the  period  of  anaerobiosis.  The  min.  C02  output 
occurs  in  9-2%  of  02  in  which  condition  the  R.Q. 
(0-85)  suggests  that  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  form 
the  substrate  for  respiration.  A.  G.  P. 

Respiration  of  bananas. — See  B.,  1937,  614. 

Photosynthesis  and  the  absorption  of  radi¬ 
ation  by  plants.  G.  R.  Burns  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937,  59,  944 — 945). — The  amount  of  photo¬ 
synthesis  in  white-pine  seedlings  depends  on  the 
“  primary  absorption  spectrum,”  which  is  determined 
from  the  reflexion  of  the  needles  to  light  of  45° 
incidence  and  the  absorption  of  light  by  the  plant 
pigments  in  COMe„  solution-  of  the  same  concn, 
as  in  the  plant.  No  explanation  of  agreement  with 
this  arbitrary  val,  is  offered.  E.  S.  H. 

Efficiency  of  utilisation  of  sunlight  in  growth 
of  green  plants  under  natural  conditions.  W. 
Noddack  and  J.  Komor  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937, 
50,  271 — 277). — A  lecture.  Over  a  prolonged  period 
the  efficiency  is  approx.  0-6%,  in  agreement  with 
results  obtained  with  single  cells.  J.  S.  A. 

Influence  of  water  deficiency  on  photosyn¬ 
thesis  and  transpiration  in  apple  leaves.  A.  J. 
Heinicke  and  N.  F.  Childers  (Proc.  Amer.  Soc. 
Hort.  ScL,  1935,  33,  155 — 159). — Gradual  drying 
of  soil  causes  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  photosynthesis 
and  transpiration.  The  latter  is  the  first  to  be 


affected.  Stomatal  closing  with  lowered  H20  supply 
conserves  HaO  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  diminishes 

photosynthesis.  A.  G.  P. 

Time  course  of  photosynthesis  for  a  higher 
plant.  E.  D.  McAlister  (Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll., 
1937,  95,  No.  24,  17  pp.). — A  spectrographic  (infra¬ 
red)  method  of  determining  C02  is  described.  The 
induction  period  in  the  photosynthetic  activity  of 
young  wheat  leaves  varied  with  temp,  and  with  the 
intensity  of  illumination  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  algae.  Induction  is  associated  with  loss  of  C02 
in  so  far  as  photosynthesis  is  concerned.  This  loss 
increases  with  increasing  light  intensity.  With 
intermittent  (equal)  periods  of  light  and  darkness 
induction  is  small  at  high  frequencies  (0-17  sec.)  and 
>  normal  at  5 — 15  sec.  With  periods  between  15 
sec.  and  full  daylight,  C02  assimilation  falls  to  a 
min.  at  1 — 5  min.  and  increases  with  extension  of  the 
periodicity.  Respiration  recommences  immediately 
the  illumination  is  cut  off  at  the  same  rate  as  before 
the  exposure.  Experimental  data  support  the  views 
of  Francke  and  of  Kautsky  on  the  luminescence  of 
chlorophyll.  A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  light  and  of  oxygen  on  the  uptake  of 
sugar  by  tbe  foliage  leaf.  E.  Phillis  and  T.  G. 
Mason  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  [ii],  1,  231 — 238). — Form¬ 
ation  of  starch  in  previously  de-starched  cotton  leaves 
when  placed  in  sugar  solutions  is  accelerated  independ¬ 
ently  by  02  and  by  light.  The  action  results  from 
accelerated  absorption  of  sugar  by  the  leaf  rather  than 
from  any  disturbance  of  the  sugar-starch  equilibrium. 
Light  probably  increases  the  permeability  of  plasma 
membranes  whereas  02  affects  the  solvent  capacity 
of  the  cytoplasm.  A.  G.  P. 

Growth  substances  in  Elodea  canadensis.  M. 
Homes  and  G.  van  Schoor  (Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Bolg., 
1937,  [v],  23,  183 — 193). — Increase  of  the  inter- 
nodal  distance  is  inhibited  when  the  growing  point 
is  removed.  Replacement  of  the  point  on  the  cut 
stem  induces  growth  even  if  a  thin  plate  of  agar  is 
interposed  between  the  cut  surfaces.  Growth-pro¬ 
moting  substances  probably  diffuse  back  from  the 
point.  Aq.  extracts  of  the  growing  point  cause  the 
decapitated  shoots  to  grow  and  induce  preferential 
growth  on  the  treated  side  of  shoots.  J.  L.  D. 

Yeast  growth-substance  in  buds  and  leaves. 
J.  Dagys  (Protoplasma,  1936,  26,  20 — 44). — The 
yeast  growth-substance  present  in  buds  and  cambium 
of  oak  and  willow  and  in  pine  needles  is  thermostable, 
readily  sol.  in  90%  MeOH  and  abs.  EtOH,  fairly  sol. 
in  abs.  C0Me2,  slightly  sol.  in  CHG13  and  Et20, 
insol.  in  light  petroleum  and  C0Hfi.  It  is  adsorbed 
by  animal  C  but  not  by  kaolin,  not  pptd.  by  Pb(OAc)2, 
is  unaffected  by  autoclaving  with  HC1,  but  is  partly 
inactivated  by  autoclaving  with  NaOH  and  also  by 
oxidation  with  H202  or  HNOs.  M.  A.  B. 

Production  and  distribution  of  growth  hor¬ 
mone  in  shoots  of  Aesculus  and  Malus  and  its 
probable  role  in  stimulating  cambial  activity. 
G.  S.  Avery,  jun.,  P.  R.  Burkholder,  and  H.  B. 
Creighton  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1937,  24,  51 — 58). — 
Dormant  winter  buds  of  A.  hippocasianum  gave  a 
negative  Avena  test.  Growth  hormone  (I)  appears 
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in  Aesculus  and  M.  malus  as  the  buds  swell  and  max. 
amounts  coincide  with  the  period  of  rapid  extension 
of  current-season  shoots.  Later  the  proportion 
declines  with  the  rate  of  growth.  Throughout  the 

season  concns.  of  (I)  in  fruit-bearing  are  >  in  leaf¬ 
bearing  shoots.  In  stems  the  (I)  content  decreases 
from  the  terminal  portions  downward ;  it  is  produced 
largely  in  the  terminal  region  and  is  translocated 
basipetally  into  the  older  parts  of  the  stem.  This 
movement  is  paralleled  by  initiation  of  cambial 
activity.  A.  G.  P. 

Role  of  auxin  in  leaf  development  in  Solidago 
species.  R.  H.  Goodwin  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1937, 
24,  43 — 51). — Differences  in  the  rate  of  development 
of  basal  rosette  leaves  of  S.  sempervirens,  S.  rugosa, 
and  of  the  hybrid,  and  the  effects  of  the  removal  of 
these  leaves  on  the  development  of  the  younger 
leaves,  are  paralleled  by  variations  in  the  amount  of 
auxin  present.  Diffusion  of  auxin  from  cut  leaf 
stems  is  small  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  increases 
to  a  max.  at  the  period  of  most  rapid  development, 
and  subsequently  declines  towards  maturity.  The 
amount  of  auxin  per  unit  wt.  of  fresh  leaf  tends  to  bo 
inversely  related  to  the  wt.  of  the  leaf.  A.  G.  P. 

Distribution  of  substances  acting  as  vegetable 
auxins  in  Discoglossus  pictus,  Ottb.  H.  Berrier 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  124,  1319 — 1321). — 
These  substances  are  distributed  generally  through 
the  adult  organism  but  are  most  abundant  in  tissues 
connected  with  excretory  functions.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  auxin-D.  L.  Reuter  (Proto- 
plasma,  1936,  25,  614 — 628). — The  method  is  based 
on  measurement  of  the  increase  in  size  of  yeast  cells 
using  a  lisematocrit  or  similar  apparatus. 

M.  A.  B. 

Inactivation  of  the  auxins.  H.  Erxleben 
(Chem.  Weekblad,  1937,  34,  317— 318).— Inactive 
auxin-a  (I)  contains  two  stereoisomerides,  pseudo¬ 
auxin-  a4  and  -a2,  the  S-OH  being  displaced  to  the 
£  position  and  the  double  linking  to  the  Be  position. 
Oxidation  of  (I)  with  03  gives  the  corresponding 
acyloin.  In  pseudoauxin- b  the  CO  is  situated  in  the 
(B-,  the  double  linking  in  the  Be-,  and  the  OH  in  the 
^-position.  Auxin-a  lactone  also  becomes  inactive 
on  keeping  or  very  rapidly  by  irradiation  with  ultra¬ 
violet  light,  forming  lumiauxin-a,  lactone,  C18H2803, 
containing  OH  and  -CIO  groups,  by  loss  of  H20  at 
the  (By-linking,  and  showing  a  strong  absorption  band 
at  295  m^i.  Oxidation  with  03  affords  a  cyclic 
ketone,  C13H240.  S.  C. 

Effects  of  the  length  of  A'-ray  waves  on  seeds. 
A.  A.  Bless  (Proe.  Eat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  194 — 
196). — X- Irradiation  of  the  seeds  of  yellow  dent 
maize  increases  the  grow'th  of  the  plant  after  germ¬ 
ination.  The  effect  is  independent  of  X  between  0-6 
and  1-2  A.,  but  the  optimum  dose  depends  on  the 
time  after  germination  at  which  observations  are 
made.  W.  0.  K. 

Why  do  leaves  appear  bright  in  infra-red 
light  ?  R.  Mecke  and  W.  C.  G.  Baldwin  (Natur- 
wiss.,  1937. 25,  305 — 307). — EtOH  solutions  of  chloro¬ 
phyll,  xanthophyll,  and  other  plant  pigments  and 
different  kinds  of  leaves  lose  their  characteristic 


optical  properties  so  far  as  these  are  not  conditioned 

by  structural  differences  as  soon  as  the  crit.  X  700 — 
750  ni(i  is  exceeded.  Leaves  viewed  in  infra-red  light 

appear  therefore  colourless  and  bright  and  possess  a 
high  power  of  reflexion  of  light  rays.  P.  W.  C. 

Physiological  activity  of  rust-infected  cereal 
leaves.  G.  Gassner  and  G.  Goeze  (Phytopath.  Z., 
1936,  9,  371 — 386). — Inoculation  of  susceptible 

varieties  of  wheat  with  rust  diminishes  the  chloro¬ 
phyll  content  and  rate  of  C02  assimilation  and 
increases  transpiration.  A.  G.  P. 

Micro-biological  decomposition  of  wood.  I. 
F.  Komarov  and  G.  Filimonova  (J.  Appl.  Chem. 
pine  or  birch  attacked  by  Merulius  lacrymans,  Poly - 
Russ.,  1937,  10,  487— 496).— The  OMe  content  of 
porus  destructor,  or  Forties  igniarius  is  <  that  in 
unattacked  wood,  to  an  extent  varying  with  its  lignin 
content  and  with  the  type  of  mould.  The  Ac  and 
uronic  acid  contents  are  not  affected.  The  content 
of  H20-  and  1%  NaOH-sol.  substances  (tannins, 
reducing  sugars,  and  salts)  rises,  and  the  pentosan 
content  falls,  in  all  cases,  whilst  the  contents  of 
EtOH-C6H6-sol.  substances,  cellulose,  and  lignin  are 
>  or  <  the  initial  vals.,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  mould  and  its  substrate.  R.  T. 

Effect  of  certain  enzymes  and  amino-acids  on 
crown  gall  tissues.  P.  A.  Ark  (Science,  1937, 
85,  364). — The  injection  of  a  mixture  of  Erwinia 
carotovora  into  crown  galls  on  geranium,  young 
tomato,  and  sunflower  quickly  destroys  the  galls. 
Pepsin,  papain,  diastase,  cysteine  hydrochloride, 
leucine  and  isoleucine,  but  not  tryptophan  and 
tyrosine,  act  similarly.  L.  S.  T. 

Frenching  of  tobacco  and  thallium  toxicity. 
E.  L.  Spencer  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1937,  24,  16 — 24). — 
Of  33  toxic  elements  examined  only  T1  caused 
chlorosis  in  the  youngest  leaves  and  the  production 
of  strap-shaped  leaves  in  tobacco.  The  induced 
chlorosis  was  controlled  by  application  of  Ca(N03)2, 
KI,  or  A12(S04)3.  These  treatments  also  prevent 
frenching.  The  natural  occurrence  of  frenching 
may  be  due  to  toxic  concns.  of  T1  in  soil. 

A.  G.  P. 

Vital  staining  of  plant  cells  with  neutral-red. 
S.  Strugger  (Protoplasma,  1936,  26,  56 — 69). — The 
distribution  of  the  neutral-red  (I)  in  plant  cells 
depends  on  the  pa  of  the  medium.  Below  pK  7-1 
the  cell  membrane,  above  pa  7-1  the  vacuole,  is 
stained.  If  cells  stained  in  alkaline  solution  are 
placed  in  acid  solution,  in  liquid  paraffin,  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  02  deficiency,  or  plasmolyscd  in  glucose 
solution,  (I)  is  transferred  from  the  vacuole  to  the 
cell  membrane.  The  reverse  process  is  effected  by 
treating  cells  stained  in  acidified  distilled  HaO  with 
tap-H20  or  alkaline  solution.  M.  A.  B. 

Theory  and  technique  of  nuclear  staining. 
P.  F.  Milovidov  (Protoplasma,  1936, 25,  570 — 597). — 
Many  plant  cell  nuclei  formerly  believed  to  give 
negative  staining  reactions  can  be  stained  by  using  a 
suitable  technique.  Faint  or  negative  staining  is  very 
frequent  in  cells  containing  much  tannin  and  addition 
of  tannin  to  other  cells  inhibits  the  normal  staining. 
In  many  cases  a  negative  reaction  may  be  due  to 
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such  inhibition  by  substances,  probably  tannins, 

occurring  in  the  cell.  M.  A.  B. 

Nitrogen  partition  in  three  native  varieties  of 
pigeon  peas  (Cajamis  cajan  [L.],  Millsp.).  A.  M. 
Locsin  (Philippine  Agrie.,  1935,  24,  481 — 487). — 
Analyses  show  H„0  10-2 — 15-6,  fat  8-2 — 29-7,  ash 

4- 2 — 4-9,  fibre  8-3— 9-2,  total  N  3*1— 3-6%.  The  N 
partition  is  :  amide  9*7 — 10-9,  humin  1*3 — 1*5,  argin¬ 
ine  14*6 — 17*1,  histidine  3*3 — 6*5,  lysine  10*5 — 12*2, 
NHo  51*15,  other  N  0-15—0*98%.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Sulphur  content  of  some  Indian  grasses. 
F.  J.  Warth  and  T.  S.  Krishnan  (Indian  J.  Vet. 
Sci.,  1937,  7,  54 — 58). — With  grasses  growing  side  by 
side,  species  of  Chloride®  contained  more  S04"  than 
other  species  (0-27%  against  0*06%  of  dry  matter). 
No  extra  S  occurred  in  the  protein.  Grass  stalks 
contained  more  S04"  than  the  leaf  but  migration  of 
S04"  to  the  leaf  occurred  on  drying.  W.  L.  D. 

Comparative  elementary  composition  of  floral 
structures.  C.  Sosa-Boordouil  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  204,  997 — 999). — The  pollen  grains  of  Acanthus 
contain  a  higher  %  of'C,  H,  and  N  than  the  remainder 
of  the  flower.  The  andrcecium  and  gynoeciuin  are 
similar  in  composition  before  maturity  but  when 
pollen  differentiates,  the  composition  of  the  andrce¬ 
cium,  but  not  that  of  the  gyncecium,  changes  even 
after  fertilisation.  In  Ranunculus  asiaiicus,  L.,  the 
semi-petalloid  stamens  have  a  composition  inter¬ 
mediate  between  that  of  the  true  stamens  and  of 
petals.  The  pollen  of  a  variety  of  plants  has  C 
50-3 — 53*4,  H  7 — 7-5,  and  N  5-8— 6*9  whereas  the 
ovules  have  C  45-0—46*7,  H  5*9— 6-5,  and  N  4*0— 

5- 7%.  J.  L.  D. 

Carbohydrates  in  extracts  of  flowers  of 

Opuntia  Ficus-lndica.  G.  Sanfiltppo  and  A. 
CannavA  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12, 
73 — 74). — Aq.  extracts  contain  free  maltose  (and 
possibly  glucose)  and  a  mannogalactan.  F.  O.  H. 

Chemical  examination  of  Clerodendron  in- 
fortunatum.  I.  H.  N.  Banerjee  (J.  Indian  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937,  14,  51 — 57). — The  dried  leaves  of  this 
verbenaceous  shrub  (the  Indian  “  bhant  ”  or  “  bhat,” 
used  as  vermifuge)  give,  on  extraction  by  light 
petroleum,  the  bitter  substance  clerodin  (I),  m.p. 
161 — 162°,  with  a  sterol,  m.p.  147 — 148°  (Ac  deriv¬ 
ative,  m.p.  127 — 128°),  an  alcohol,  m.p.  75°,  linolenio 
and  oleic  acids,  etc.  The  EtOH  extract  contains 
gallic  acid,  a  sugar  (osazone,  m.p.  202 — 203°),  etc. 
(I)  is  not  lice  mo  lytic,  and  is  non-toxie  to  the  rabbit 
or  to  B.  coli,  but  is  toxic  to  earthworms,  to  small 
fish,  and  to  mosquito  larvjc.  E.  W.  W. 

Constitution  of  artostenone,  a  ketonic  sterol 
from  Artocarpus  ititegri folia. — See  A.,  II,  294. 

Lucaenol,  a  principle  from  the  seeds  of  Lucaena 
glauca,  Benth. — See  A.,  II,  296. 

Morellin,  a  constituent  of  the  seeds  of  Garclnia 
morella. — See  A.,  II,  298. 

Quassin  and  neoquassin. — See  A.,  II,  297. 

Bark  of  American  larch.  K.  E.  Larsen  and 
E.  V.  Lynn  (J.  Amer.  Pharm,  Assoc.,  1937,  26, 
288 — 290). — Starch,  pentosans,  tannin,  saponin,  and 
resin  (10%)  but  no  alkaloids  are  found.  F.  O.  H. 


Constituents  of  kaoliang.  S.  Hirao  (J.  Agrie. 
Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1935,  11,  921 — 924).— Succinic 
and  other  unidentified  acids  and  a  yellow  glueoside, 

m. p.  249 — 250°  (probably  quercimeritrin),  were  isol¬ 
ated  from  hot  aq.  extracts  of  kaoliang. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Glueoside  of  Belamcanda  chinensis  (L.)  (Pard- 
anthus  chinensis,  Ker),  shekanin  (tectoridin). — 

See  A.,  II,  276. 

Synthesis  of  lusitanicoside  (chavicol-a-rutmos- 
ide),  the  glueoside  from  Cerasas  Insitanica,  Lois. 

—See  A.,  II,  277. 

Chemistry  and  pharmacology  of  Phytolacca 
americana,  N.F.  S.  W.  Goldstein,  G.  L.  Jenkins, 
and  M.  R.  Thompson  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937, 
26,  306 — 312). — Analytical  data  for  the  root  examined 
by  the  U.S.P.  N  method  for  crude  drugs  are  given. 
Aq.  EtOH  extracts  yield  a  terpeneless  oil,  d  0-9977. 
The  root  contains  hemicellulose,  isosaccharic  acid, 
gum,  resin,  H2C204,  saponin,  and  starch,  but  no 
reducing  sugar  or  active  alkaloid.  The  pharmaco¬ 
logical  activity  is  due  to  <  two  principles,  one  sol.  in 
EtOH  and  the  other  in  H20.  F.  0.  H. 

Alkaloids  of  Convolvulus  pseudocanthabricus, 
Arundo  donax,  and  Cytisus  caucasicus. — See  A., 

n,  311. 

Alkaloids  of  Anabasis  aphylla. — See  A.,  II,  310. 

Components  of  Cetraria  islandica. — See  A., 
n,  290. 

Lignin  and  resin.  B.  L.  Vanzetti  (Atti  V 
Congr.  Naz.  Chim.,  1936,  14,  932 — 937). — From  a 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  olivil  and  woolivil 
(A.,  1929,  1064)  the  biogenetic  relationship  between 
lignin  and  resin  is  discussed.  L,  A.  O’N. 

Organic  constituents  of  a  recent  deposit  from 
Chincoteague  Bay,  Virginia. — See  A.,  I,  381. 

Microscopically  heterogeneous  mode  of 
reaction  of  fibres.  A.  Frey-Wyssling  (Proto- 
plasma,  1936,  26,  45 — 50). — Under  the  polarising 
microscope  nitration  of  cellulose  fibres  appears  to 
proceed  in  a  homogeneous  fashion,  whereas  acetylation 
appears  to  be  heterogeneous.  This  is  due  to  the 
different  swelling  action  of  the  various  reaction  media 
on  the  cellulose.  If  the  reaction  bath  swells  the 
primary  layer,  as  in  nitration  or  denitration  in  H20, 
the  fibre  reacts  homogeneously;  if  it  shrinks  the 
primary  layer,  as  in  acetylation  in  CGHG  or  denitration 
in  EtOH,*  fissures  develop  in  this  layer,  allowing 
increased  penetration  at  these  points,  and  the  fibre 
reacts  heterogeneously.  M.  A.  B. 

Vapour  method  of  changing  reagents  and  of 
dehydration.  C.  B.  Bridges  (Stain  Tech.,  1937, 
12,  51 — 52). — Good  preps,  are  obtained  by  dehydrat¬ 
ing  acetocarmine  smears  with  EtOH  vapour  and 
applying  euparal  directly.  E.  M.  W. 

Staining  cells  with  Sudan  III  in  a  water  phase. 
J.  Duerbnoy  and  H.  S.  Reed  (Stain  Tech.,  1937, 
12,  71 — 72). — Intravacuolar  spheres  of  lipin  are 
stained  bright  orange  by  a  suspension  produced  by 
dissolving  Sudan  III  in  methylal  and  adding  the 
solution  to  HgO.  E.  M.  W. 
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Histological  stain  from  black  walnut  ( Jugu - 
Ians  nigra,  L.).  0.  R.  Limber  and  J.  T.  Gamble 
(Stain  Tech.,  1937,  12,  49 — 50). — A  slow  nuclear 
stain  is  prepared  from  the  black  walnut.  A  mordant  is 
necessary  and  Fe  alum  is  recommended.  E.  JI.  W. 

Microchemical  detection  of  cystoliths  by 
Molisch's  method.  Means  of  detecting  reduc¬ 
tion  phenomena  brought  about  in  cystoliths  by 
ultra-violet  light.  0.  Richter  (Mikrochem., 
Molisch  Festschr.,  1936,  350 — 365). — By  the  use  of 
0-1%  AgN03  in  Molisch’s  test  for  CaC03,  reduction 
occurs  only  where  the  tissue  has  been  irradiated  with 
light  of  X  <3000  A.  Cystoliths  of  the  leaves  of 
Urtica  dioica,  after  storage  in  the  dark,  show  reduction 
only  in  irradiated  areas,  and  CaC03,  on  substrates 
of  cellulose  or  starch  (filter-paper  or  potato  tissue), 
shows  the  same  effect.  J.  S.  A. 

Significance  of  microchemistry  for  limno¬ 
logical  investigations.  F.  Ruttner  (Mikrochem., 
Molisch  Festschr.,  1936,  379 — 386). — A  review. 

J.  S.  A. 

Preservation  of  [specimens  of]  the  most  usual 
wood  reactions.  L.  Lohwag  (Mikrochem.,  Molisch 
Festschr.,  1936,  314 — 318). — Permanent  standard 
specimens  may  be  made  of  the  NH2Ph,H2S04  reaction, 
but  not  of  the  phloroglucinol  or  Maiile  tests. 

J.  S.  A. 

Technique  of  measuring  peptisation  processes 
in  proteolysis.  I.  P.  Stefanovitsch  (Biochimia, 
1936,  1,  699 — 704). — Collagen  is  maintained  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  peptising  agent  for  18  hr.,  and  the 
product  is  treated  with  4%  NaOAc  (65°;  2-5  hr.). 
The  amount  of  gelatin  going  into  solution,  as  compared 
with  untreated  collagen,  is  a  measure  of  peptising 
activity.  R.  T. 

Application  of  drop  reaction  to  the  ninhydrin 
test.  E.  Abderhalden  (Mikrochem..  Molisch  Fest¬ 
schr.,  1936,  1 — 2). — 1 — 2  drops  of  filtered  extract 
are  treated  with  1  drop  of  2%  ninhydrin  (I),  and 
evaporated  at  100°.  For  the  detection  of  differences  in 
the  concn.  of  substances  giving  the  (1)  reaction,  the 
use  of  a  reagent  containing  1  part  of  1%  (I)  -f  39 
parts  of  aq.  fructose,  with  thymol  as  a  preservative, 
is  preferable,  the  solutions  being  measured  out 
accurately.  J.  S.  A. 

Inhibitors  of  colour  development  in  the 
Sullivan  method  for  cystine.  J.  C.  Andrews  and 
K.  C.  Andrews  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  555 — 
567). — Ascorbic  acid,  adrenaline,  H2S,  photographic 
developers,  and  compounds  producing  sulphides  in 
alkaline  solutions  give  rise  to  low  results,  e.g.,  in 
urine.  Oxidation  of  inhibitors  by  aeration  prior  to 
cystine  determination  is  recommended  as  is  the  use 
of  alkaline  (2 N)  aq.  NaCN.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  barbiturates  in  blood  and 
urine.  J.  T.  Brundage  and  G.  M.  Gruber  (J. 
Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  59,  379—392 ;  cf.  Koppanyi 
et  al.,  A.,  1935,  245). — After  acidification,  diluted 
urine  or  deproteinised  blood  is  shaken  with  activated 
C,  which  is  then  mixed  with  CaS04  and  extracted 
with  Et20-light  petroleum  (b.p.  30 — 40°)  (1  :  1). 
The  extracted  material  is  treated  with  Co(OAc)2 
and  KH„Pr6  and  the  colour  produced  compared  with 


that  of  a  standard.  The  mol.  wt.  of  barbiturates  (I) 
is  not  directly  related  to  the  depth  of  the  colour. 
Possibly  the  substance  excreted  in  the  urine  is  a 
degradation  product  of  (I).  Some  (I)  disappear  from 
the  blood  very  rapidly  (<1  min.)  after  injection. 

W.  McC. 

Spectrophotometric  studies  of  colour  develop¬ 
ment  in  analysis  of  sugar  by  the  Benedict  method 
and  of  cholesterol  by  the  Liebermann-Burchard 
reaction. — See  A.,  II,  313. 

Determination  of  fumaric  acid  in  protein  solu¬ 
tions  containing  succinic  acid. — See  A.,  II,  313. 

Apparatus  for  micro-determination  of  am¬ 
monia-nitrogen  by  distillation  and  aeration. 
I.  Goldberg  and  R.  F.  Banfi  (Rev.  soc.  argentina 
biol.,  1935,  11,  440—448). — The  alkaline  solution  is 
heated  under  a  reflux  condenser.  A  slow  air  current 
through  the  apparatus  carries  the  NH,  through  the 
condenser  to  an  acid  trap.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  small  amounts  of  arsenic  in 
biological  material.  K.  Hinsbero  and  M.  Kiese 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  39 — 43). — A  method  is 
described  in  which  the  org.  material  (organ,  secretion, 
etc.)  is  ashed  in  As-free  glass  with  a  mixture  of 
HC104,  HNOj,  and  H2S04,  the  As  separated  as  AsC13 
in  a  stream  of  HC1,  converted  into  AsH3,  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  reduction  of  AuC13.  P.  W.  C. 

Biochemistry  of  fluorine.  II.  Determination 
in  blood  and  [mineral]  waters.  K.  Kraft  and 
R.  May  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  246,  233—243; 
cf.  this  vol.,  103).— A  micro-method,  based  on  the 
H20-distillation  of  H2SiF6  from  the  ashed  material  in 
50%  H2S04  +  powdered  glass  at  130 — 140°  into 
2A7-NaOH  which  is  subsequently  titrated  by  the 
Kolthoff-Stansbv  method  (A.,  1934,  500),  is  de¬ 
scribed.  Data  for  the  F  content  of  normal  and 
diseased  (Basedow)  blood  and  of  some  mineral  H20 
are  tabulated.  F.  0.  H. 

Micro-determination  of  iodine  in  biological 
material.  (A)  H.  Doering,  (b)  H.  Lohr  and  H. 
Wilmanns  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  272—274, 
275 — 276;  .cf.  this  vol.,  82). — (a)  Wilmanns  under¬ 
estimates  the  accuracy  attainable  by  the  author’s 
method.  The  EtOH  extract  must  be  absolutely  free 
from  org.  matter. 

(b)  A  reply.  W.  McC. 

Use  of  thorium  nitrate  for  rapid  ashing  of 
serum  and  urine.  I.  For  subsequent  potass¬ 
ium  determinations.  M.  B.  Strauss  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  118,  331— 335).— Th(N03)4  catalyses 
dry  ashing  and  prevents  volatilisation  of  K  so  that 
by  using  a  temp,  of  750°  ashing  is  completed  in  15 
min.  Any  soluble  Th  is  pptd.  in  extracting  the  ash 
with  H3P04,  K  being  determined  as  platinichloride. 
The  difference  between  results  of  Th  and  of  H2S04 
ashing  averages  2%,  which  is  within  the  limits  of 
accuracy  of  the  K  determination.  The  error  in 
recovery  of  added  standard  solutions  was  >2-6%. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

7-Iodo-8-hydroxyquinoline-5-sulphonic  acid  as 
a  reagent  for  the  colorimetric  determination  of 
ferric  iron  in  biological  products. — See  A.,  I,  376. 
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Relation  between  hypoglycsemia  and  an- 
oxsemia.  L.  F.  Mol  da  vs  ky  and  E.  Gellhorn 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  92 — 94). — 
The  rise  in  blood  pressure  which  occurs  in  02  defici¬ 
ency  is  magnified  by  injection  of  insulin,  the  latter 
effect  being  offset  by  injection  of  glucose.  P.  G.  M. 

Influence  of  carbon  dioxide  on  blood  pressure 
reaction  to  oxygen  deficiency.  E.  H.  Lambert 
and  E.  Gellhorn  {Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  169 — 171). — The  beneficial  effect  of  C02  in 
02  deficiency  is  ascribed  in  part  to  its  direct  action 
on  the  circulation  as  well  as  to  its  effect  on  respiration, 
W.  0.  K. 

Regeneration  of  carbonic  anhydrase  in  the 
blood  of  Rana  salata.  R.  Margaria  and  R. 
Ferrari  (Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  117 — 120). — After 
perfusion  of  a  frog  with  Ringer’s  solution  for  30  min. 
carbonic  anhydrase  (I)  is  completely  removed  from 
the  blood.  (I)  reappears  in  the  circulating  fluid  within 
30  hr.  from  the  perfusion  and  after  10  days  increases 
to  24%  of  the  normal  val.  During  regeneration  of  the 
corpuscles  their  (I)  content  increases-  up  to  a  max. 
of  9  times  the  normal.  (I)  and  haemoglobin  vary 
independently  in  the  erythrocytes.  .  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Hartridge  reversion  spectroscope  for  examin¬ 
ation  of  blood  for  carbon  monoxide  ;  improve¬ 
ments  in  design,  assembly,  and  technique.  R.  C. 
Frederick  (Analyst,  1937,  62,  452 — 454). 

E.  C.  S. 

Factors  influencing  sedimentation  rate  of 
erythrocytes.  J.  Zozaya  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  182 — 186). — Sedimentation  of  blood 
corpuscles  depends  on  their  concn.,  but  not  signi¬ 
ficantly  on  the  albumin :  globulin  ratio  or  total 
protein  of  the  serum.  Of  the  various  serum-protein 
fractions,  fibrinogen  and  euglobulin  promote  and  albu¬ 
min  retards  sedimentation,  whilst  pseudoglobulin 
is  intermediate.  Lecithin  lowers  and  cholesterol 
increases  the  sedimentation  rate,  whilst  various 
metallic  ions  exert  effects  corresponding  with  their 
position  in  the  Hofmeister  series.  W.  0.  K. 

Modifications  of  the  Rous-Turner  solution  for 
preservation  of  bird  erythrocytes.  A.  Golden 
and  M.  R.  Irwin  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  MepL,  1937, 
36,  234 — 236). — Chick,  pigeon,  or  dove  erythrocytes 
are  best  preserved  in  a  mixture  of  (a)  100  e.c.  of 
Locke’s  solution  -{-  32 — 34  c.c.  of  H20,  and  (6)  an 
equal  vol.  of  4-2%  or  5-4%  aq.  glucose.  W.  0.  K. 

Formation  of  erythrocytes  in  the  embryonic 
pancreas.  R.  Micjhalowski  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  163— 166).— The  “  cloudy  cells  ”  of 


Laguesse  in  the  pig’s  embryo  cannot  synthesise 
haemoglobin  or  transform  it  into  erythrocytes. 

H.  G.  R. 

Coupling  of  respiration  and  phosphorylation 
of  adenylic  acid  in  the  haemolysate  of  horse 
erythrocytes.  A.  Lennerstrand  (Naturwiss., 
1937,  25,  347 — 348). — The  system  hsemolysed  horse 
erythrocytes  +  hexosediphosphoric  acid  +  pyocyanin 
(I)  +  cozymase  (II)  utilises  02,  and  on  addition  of 
P04’"  the  utilisation  increases,  part  of  the  P04"' 
becoming  fixed  organically.  No  C02  is  formed  and 
adenosinetriphosphorie  acid  (III)  cannot  replace  (II). 
Addition  of  CH2I-CO,H  inhibits  02  utilisation  and 
phosphorylation  completely  but  NaF  and  Na2C204 
are  without  effect.  Adenylic  acid  (IV)  added  to  the 
system  along  with  P04"'  is  converted  into  (III)  and 
simultaneously  the  org.  P  is  decreased.  The  phos¬ 
phorylation  of  (IV)  doos  not  occur  if  (I)  or  (II)  is 
absent,  phosphorylation  being  coupled  with  the  oxid¬ 
ation  process.  P.  W,  C. 

Effect  of  scalding  on  erythrocyte  and  leuco¬ 
cyte  counts  and  haemoglobin  in  rabbits.  O. 
Lambret,  J.  Driessens,  and  M.  Cornillot  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  661 — 662). — A  reduction, 
corresponding  with  the  decrease  in  the  circulating 
blood,  was  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Leucocytosis  of  parturition.  E.  M.  Boyd,  G.  "W . 
Blenkinsop  and  G.  Mylks,  jun.  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  300— 301).— No  significant 
change  in  lipin  concn.  of  leucocytes  occurs  during 
parturition.  P.  G.  M. 

Erythrocruorins  (haemoglobins  of  inverte¬ 
brates).  J.  Roche  and  R.  Combette  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  613—626). — The  erythrocru¬ 
orins  of  Arenicola  marina,  Dasybranchus  caducus, 
and  Glyfera  gigantea  possess  a  high  arginine  (10%) 
and  a  low  lysine  (<5%)  content,  vary  amongst  them¬ 
selves  in  solubility  etc.,  and  have  a  mol.  wt.  (deter¬ 
mined  by  the  osmotic  pressure  method)  of  362,000, 
26)200,  and  56,600,  respectively  (cf.  this  vol.,  164). 

P.  W.  C. 

Magnetic  properties  and  structure  of  ferri- 
hsemoglohin  (methsemoglobin)  and  its  com¬ 
pounds. — See  A.,  I,  293. 

Crystallisation  of  carboxyhsemoglobin  from 
dried  blood  of  various  animal  species  and  its 
application  to  forensic  medicine.  E.  Biocca 
(Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1937,  [vi],  23,  368—371; 
cf.  A.,  1935,  640). — From  experiments,  the  rule  is 
proposed  that  if  either  fresh  blood  that  has  been  bajmo- 
lysed  by  saponin,  or  blood  that  has  been  dried  for 
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some  months  and  taken  up  in  distilled  HaO,  is  found 
capable,  when  treated  with  CO,  of  giving  cryst. 
carboxyhaemoglobin,  it  is  not  human  blood. 

E.  W.  W. 

Determination  of  bilirubin  in  blood-plasma. 
G.  A.  13.  Haslewood  and  E.  J.  King  (Bioehem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  920— 923).— Plasma  (1  c.c.)  and  diazo¬ 
reagent  (0-5  c.c.)  are  mixed  and  treated  with  saturated 
(NH4)2S04  (0-5  c.c.)  and  EtOH  (3  c.c.).  The  mixture 
after  shaking  and  keeping  is  filtered  and  the  clear 
filtrate  compared  with  a  Me-red  standard  using  a 
green  light  filter.  P.  W.  C. 

Blood-protein  in  anaphylactic  states.  A. 
Garipuy  and  P.  Valdiguie  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  345 — 347). — The  ratio  albumin  :  globulin 
is  normal  during  a  crisis  but  is  increased  during  the 
intermediate  periods.  H.  G.  R. 

Physico-chemical  properties  of  serum-proteins 
isolated  by  the  acetone  method.  A.  Boutaric 
(Protoplasma,  1936,  18,  286 — 298;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  3355). — Comparison  of  physical  properties  of 
blood  sera  with  those  of  aq.  suspensions  of  the  proteins 
obtained  by  the  C0Me2  method  indicates  that  at  low 
temp,  the  method  separates  the  protein  mol.  as  such. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  vitamin-C  on  the  colloid-osmotic 
pressure  and  the  protein  content  of  blood-serum. 

I.  Garta  (Bioehem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  364— 369).— The 

colloid-osmotic  pressure  and  the  albumin  :  globulin 
ratio  of  guinea-pig’s  serum  decrease  during  scurvy, 
and  on  administration  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  increase 
again,  as  does  also  the  total  protein  content.  The 
effect  is  due  to  the  antagonistic  action  of  thyroxine 
and  (I).  P-  W.  C. 

Optical  activity  of  sera  and  of  solutions  of  their 
proteins  separated  by  the  cold  acetone  method. 
C.  Achard,  A.  Boutaric,  and  M.  Roy  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937  ,  204,  1288— 1290).— The  COMe2  extrac¬ 
tion  method  separates  serum-proteins  which,  when 
dissolved  in  0-liV-NaOH,  have  the  same  [«]D  as  the 
original  serum.  J.  L.  D. 

Proteins  of  transudates  (ascites)  and  of  serum. 

J.  Roche,  J.  Olmer,  and  L.  Samuel  (Compt.  rend. 

Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  154— 156).— The  ratio  alb¬ 
umin  :  globulin  of  the  transudate  is  >  that  of  the 
serum.  H.  G.  R. 

Dissociation  of  [serum- Jglobulin  into  the 
viscous  protein  and  haemoglobin.  M.  Doladilhe 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  409—410).— 
Hofmeister’s  globulin  is  a  mixture  of  the  viscous 
protein  and  htemoglobulin.  H.  G.  R- 

Albumin,  globulins,  and  fibrinogen  of  serum 
and  plasma.  W.  R.  Campbell  and  M.  I.  Hanna 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  15 — 33). — A  method  for 
the  determination  of  albumin  and  globulins  in  serum 
using  Na2S03  as  precipitant  and  a  Cu-Se-H^S04- 
H3P04  mixture  as  protein  digestant  is  described. 
Using  12-5%  Na2S03  fibrinogen  can  be  rapidly  salted 
out  from  oxalated,  citrated,  or  heparinised  plasma. 
Using  various  concns.  of  Na2S03,  the  globulin  frac¬ 
tions  represent  zones  of  max.  pptn.  of  protein  and 
they  parallel  the  content  of  fibrinogen,  euglobulin, 
and  pseudoglobulins-I  and  -II  in  the  plasma.  The 


euglobulin  and  pseudoglobulin-I  fractions  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  human  placental  blood,  J.  N.  A. 

Globins.  IV.  Combination  of  globins  with 
protohsematin  and  the  mol.  wt.  of  synthetic 
haemoglobins.  J.  Roche  and  R.  Combette  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  627—641 ;  cf.  this  vol., 
111). — A  method  is  outlined  for  the  prep,  of  natural 
globin  (I)  of  sheep,  rabbit,  ox,  and  pig,  and  of  syn¬ 
thetic  methaemoglobin  (II)  [protohoematin  (III)  + 
(I)]  of  horse,  rabbit,  and  ox.  The  mean  mol.  wts.  of 
these  various  natural  [K3Ee(CN)6  -f  pigment]  and 
synthetic  (II),  determined  by  the  osmotic  pressure 
method,  are  63,400  and  63,300,  respectively,  and  in 
solution  they  show  no  marked  tendency  to  polymerise. 
The  synthetic  (II)  are,  however,  more  readily  degraded 
into  (III)  and  (I)  by  bases  than  are  natural  (II). 

P.  W.  C. 

Reactions  between  coagulating  acids  and 
proteins.  L.  Abraham  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  382 — 386). — Coagulation  of  plasma-pro¬ 
teins  with  HNOj  and  CC13*C02H  corresponds  with 
salt  formation,  whilst  with  phosphotungstic  acid  pptn. 
occurs  in  alkaline  medium  above  the  isoelectric  point. 

H.  G.  R. 

Lipoproteins  of  blood-serum.  Nature  of  the 
constituent  proteins.  M.  A.  Machebceuf  and  M. 
Januszkiewicz  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19, 
694 — 706). — The  prep,  of  the  undenatured  proteins 
forming  the  lipoproteins  (I)  of  serum  is  described  and 
the  proteins  are  shown  to  be  identical  in  properties 
with  serum-albumins.  (I)  are  not  simple  adsorption 
products.  P.  W.  C. 

Lipins  of  different  protein  fractions  of  blood- 
serum.  J.  Janicki  and  D.  Assenhajm  (Bioehem. 
Z.,  1937,  291,  21 — 33). — Sera  from  different  species 
and  different  individuals  in  the  same  species  differ, 
sometimes  greatly,  in  the  lipin  (I)  content  of  their 
proteins.  (I)  is  not  removed  by  exhaustive  extrac¬ 
tion  with  Et20  followed  by  extraction  with  CH2C12. 
The  (I)  content  of  seralbumin  (II)  of  goose-  is  >  that 
of  (II)  of  horse-,  ox-,  and  sheep-  and  (I)  is  much  more 
readily  removed  from  goose-  (II)  than  from  horse-,  ox-, 
and  sheep-  (II).  The  (I)  content  of  euglobulins  (III) 
differs  from  that  of  pseudoglobulins  (IV).  (I)  of 
H20-sol.  globulins  (V)  is  more  easily  extracted  than 
is  (I)  of  H20-insol.  (V),  the  insolubility  of  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  their  (I)  content.  Electro- 
dialysis  removes  more  (I)  from  (II)  than  does  ordinary 
dialysis.  The  cholesterol :  P  ratios  of  (II)  are  :  horse 
and  goose  approx.  14,  sheep  17-2,  ox  21-9.  In  (V) 
this  ratio  varies  greatly,  in  (III)  being  usually  < 
in  (IV).  W.  McC. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  lipoid  phos¬ 
phorus  [lecithin]  in  the  blood.  R.  N.  Chopra  and 
A.  C.  Roy  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936, 24,  479 — 486).— 
Methods  so  far  used  give  untrustworthy  results  but 
accuracy  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  lecithin  by 
Bloor’s  method  (A.,  1918,  ii,  452),  digesting  it  as 
described  by  Roe  et  al.  (A.,  1926,  763),  and  applying 
the  colorimetric  technique  of  Benedict  and  Theis  (A., 
1924,  ii,  700).  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Lipins  of  blood  in  new-born  infants.  E.  M. 
Boyd  (Amer.  ,T.  Dis.  Child.,  1936,  52,  1319—1324).— 
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The  lipin  content  of  the  erythrocytes  is  the  same  in 
children  as  in  adults.  In  newborn  children  the  lipin 
content  of  the  plasma  is  <  in  adults,  the  vals.  as  % 
of  those  for  normal  adults  being  :  total  lipins  34, 
neutral  fat  58,  total  fatty  acids  40,  total  cholesterol  (I) 
21,  (I)  ester  17,  free  (I)  30,  phospholipin  31. 

Nutb.  Abs.  (m) 

Cholesterol  and  fatty  acids  in  blood-plasma  of 
male  and  female  rats.  H.  H.  Williams,  J. 
Melville,  and  W.  E.  Anderson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  292 — 295). — Free  cholesterol  in 
plasma  averages  32  and  30%  of  the  total,  whilst  the 
fatty  acid  concn.  averages  121  and  150  mg.  per  100 
c.c.  in  male  and  female  rats  respectively. 

P.  G.  M. 

Cholesterol  content  of  blood-serum,  -plasma, 
and  erythrocytes.  E.  Chabrol  and  J.  L.  Parrot 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  432— 434).— The 
ratio  of  cholesterol  (I)  in  the  plasma  to  that  in  the 
erythrocytes  decreases  as  the  val.  for  plasma-(I) 
decreases.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  blood-cholesterol.  Precipit¬ 
ation  of  the  cholesterol-digitonin  complex  in 
water-acetone-trichloroethylene  medium.  M. 
Paget  and  G.  Pierbart  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
125,  654 — 657). — Pptn.  of  cholesterol  in  CjHClg  solu¬ 
tion  by  digitonin  in  MeOH-EtOH-C2HCl3  solution  in 
presence  of  C0Me2  is  recommended.  H.  G.  R. 

Dynamics  of  glutathione  in  disturbed  circul¬ 
ation.  S.  I.  Malkin,  T.  A.  Makarova,  and  W.  S. 
Sarbeteva  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1936,  97,  523 — 
533). — In  high  altitudes  the  proportion  of  oxidised 
and  total  glutathione  in  venous  blood  increases. 

A.  G.  P. 

Non-glucose  reducing  substances  in  blood. 
II.  Vitamin-C  fraction.  V.  K.  N.  Menon 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935,  23,  447 — 454). — Ascorbic 
acid  accounts  for  only  10 — 20%  of  the  non-glucose 
reducing  fraction  of  blood,  which  represents  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  several  substances.  R.  N.  C. 

Water  intake  and  blood-sugar  level.  M.  C. 
Hrubetz  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  420 — 
422). — Restriction  in  H20  intake  is  associated  with 
high  blood-sugar.  H.  G.  R. 

Transpancreatic  diathermy  and  regulation  of 
the  blood-sugar.  J.  Michez  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  376— 377).— The  blood-sugar  is 
decreased  in  the  dog,  particularly  if  secretion  of 
adrenaline  is  prevented  by  ligaturing  the  adrenal  veins. 

H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  human  saliva  in  increasing  blood- 

sugar.  A.  Kokanyi,  E.  Szablics,  and  T.  Szenes 
(Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1936,  97,  508—513 ;  Chem.  Zentr., 

1936,  i,  3355). — Intravenous  administration  of  the 
saliva  to  rabbits  effected  a  temporary  decrease 
followed  by  an  increase  in  blood-sugar  (max.  at  35 
min.).  Insulin-induced  hypoglycaunia  is  counter¬ 
acted  by  saliva.  Muscle  weakening  following  the 
injection  results  from  glycolysis.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  sodium  dithiodipentanedicarboxylate 
on  experimental  hyperglycemia.  R.  Toaff 
(Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  63,  49 — 61). — Intra¬ 
muscular  injection  of  the  salt  (0-0065 — 0-0162  g. 


per  kg.)  into  rabbits  lowers  the  fasting  or  alimentary 

hyperglycsemic  blood-sugar.  F.  O.  H. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism,  I.  Micro-electro¬ 
metric  determination  of  blood-sugar.  G.  San- 
kakan  and  K.  Rajagopal  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936, 
24,  459 — 478). — The  sugar  content  of  0-02  ml.  or 
less  of  blood  can  be  determined  accurately  by  a 
modification  of  the  method  of  Shaffer  and  Williams. 

Nutk.  Abs.  (to) 

Determination  of  fermentable  blood-sugar  by 
measurement  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  by  the 
action  of  yeast.  R.  F.  Holdon,  jun.  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  119,  347 — 368). — Rapid  determinations  of 
fermentable  blood-sugar  in  0-02  c.c.  of  blood  can  be 
made  by  measurement  of  C02  produced  by  yeast  in 
Van  Slyke’s  apparatus.  P.  G.  M. 

[Micro-]determination  of  blood-ketones. 
R.  H.  Barnes  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  352—353).  H.  G.  R. 

Relation  between  absorption  of  food  and  the 
alcohol  content  of  the  blood  in  man.  W.  Schwag- 
meyer  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  102 — 
112). — Absorption  of  food  decreases  the  EtOH 
concn.  of  blood.  The  decrease  does  not  depend  on 
the  amount  of  food,  which  only  causes  a  delay  in  ex¬ 
cretion  of  EtOH,  nor  on  its  calorific  content,  but  is 
caused  by  esterification  of  EtOH  with  degradation 
products  of  the  food,  particularly  NH2-acids,  and  is 
therefore  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  digestibility 
of  the  food.  P.W.C. 

Blood-alcohol.  J.  Koller  (Deut.  Z.  ges. 
gerichtl.  Med.,  1936,  26,  234 — 241 ;  Chem.  Zentr., 

1936,  i,  3375). — Results  of  661  determinations  are 

recorded.  The  presence  of  Et20  interferes  with  the 
determination.  H.  J.  E. 

Blood-alcohol  determination.  F.  Kunkele 
(Deut.  Z.  ges.  gerichtl.  Med.,  1936,  26,  241 — 244; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3375 — 3376). — The  ratio  of  the 
EtOH  content  of  the  serum  to  the  total  EtOH  con¬ 
tent  of  the  blood  was  1-2:1.  H.  J.  E. 

Systematic  errors  in  blood  analysis.  I. 
Data  obtained  after  deproteinisation  by  Moog's 
method.  M.  D.  Mezincesco  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol., 

1937,  19,  109 — 112). — The  sources  are  indicated 
for  errors  of  10 — 20%  in  vals.  for  urea-N  etc.  in  blood 
filtrates  after  deproteinisation  by  CC13-C02H. 

F.  O.  H. 

Biological  phenomena  of  membranes.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  sodium  chloride  and  glucose  between 
plasma  and  aqueous  humour.  Y.  Derrien,  G. 

Jayle,  and  P.  Frizet  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  148 — 150). — The  ratio  of  glucose  in  the 
aq.  humour  to  that  of  the  plasma  is  <1  and  for  NaCl 
is  >1,  the  ratios  being  inversely  related  to  one  another. 

H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  corpuscle-/plasma-cbloride 
ratio.  M.  LIivy  and  S.  Mignon  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
biol.,  1937,  19,  234 — 243). — A  criticism  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  Paisseau  et  al.  (A.,  1936,  1015).  A.  L. 

Influence  of  anti-coagulants  on  the  partition 
of  chloride  ions  between  plasma  and  corpuscles. 
H.  Higounet  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 19,  53 — 
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59). — NaF,  K2C204,  or  Na  citrate  decreases  corpuscular 
vol.,  NaF  and  K2C204  producing  a  transport  of  H20 
and  Cl'  from  corpuscles  to  plasma.  With  blood 
collected  under  oil,  the  partition  of  Cl'  is  unchanged 
whilst  with  blood  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  plasma- 
Cl'  is  >  and  <  the  normal  val.  with  small  and  large 
amounts  of  anti-coagulant,  respectively.  Poly¬ 
merised  Na  anetholedisulphonate  affects  neither 
corpuscular  vol.  nor  partition  of  Cl'.  F.  0.  H. 

A  synthetic  anti-coagulating,  anti-fermenting 
substance  [for  blood].  H.  Higounet  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  119 — 120). — Polymerised 
Na  anetholedisulphonate  suppresses  the  ionic  ex¬ 
changes  of  blood  in  contact  with  air  (cf.  preceding 
abstract}.  H.  G.  R. 

Bromine  content  of  blood.  H.  Doering  (Bio- 
chem.  Z„  1937,  291,  81—87 ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  I,  260)  — 
The  Br  in  3  c.c.  of  blood  is  converted  first  into  AgBr 
by  the  Carius  method  and  then  into  ZnBr2  with  Zn 
dust.  The  Br  is  then  determined  as  previously 
described.  For  the  determination  of  Br  in  serum 
and  plasma  org.  matter  is  destroyed  in  an  open 
vessel  at  100°  and  the  analysis  is  complete  in  1  hr. 
100  c.c.  of  human  blood  contain  0-2 — 04  mg.  of  Br. 

W.McC. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  potassium. 
A.  M.  Alexeeva  (Bull.  Biol.  Mdd.  exp.  U.R.S.S., 
1936,  1,  301— 302).— The  K  of  0-5  ml.  of  serum  is 
pptd.  as  K4Co(N02)6,  the  ppt.  dissolved  in  dil.  H2S04, 
the  Co  converted  into  sulphite  by  addition  of  alkali 
sulphite,  and  the  colour  of  the  colloidal  CoS03 
compared  with  that  of  a  standard.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Calcium  and  potassium  content  of  the  blood, 
blood-plasma,  and  erythrocytes  of  the  rabbit. 
J.  Lebioda  (Med.  dosw.  spol.,  1936,  21,  290 — 315). — 
The  It  contents  of  the  blood,  plasma,  and  red  blood 
cells  of  -rabbits  are  126 — 229,  13 — 31,  and  367 — 503 
mg.  per  100  ml.  respectively.  The  corresponding 
vals.  for  Ca  are  6-3—134,  9-8—18-9,  and  2-7— 7-3, 
respectively.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Comparison  of  the  distribution  of  magnesium 
in  blood  cells  and  plasma  of  animals.  D.  E. 
Eveleth  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  289—292).— 
Cattle  are  the  only  animals  that  usually  show  higher 
plasma-  than  cell-Mg.  Sheep  and  goats  have  only 
a  slightly  higher  cell-Mg.  Low  cell-Mg  is  confined 
to  ruminants.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  lead  in  whole  blood.  H. 
Kraft-Strom,  It.-  Wulfert,  and  O.  Stones  (Bio- 
chem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  382 — 393). — A  modification  of 
the  dithizone  (I)  method  (of.  Willoughby  et  al.,  A., 
1935,  1094)  is  described  for  determination  of  small 
amounts  (0-5 — 10  x  10~6  g.)  of  Pb  in  blood  etc. 
(5 — 10  c.c.)  in  which  the  removal  of  Fe  is  unnecessary 
and  all  pptn.  and  filtration  are  avoided.  Oxidative 
action  of  Fe  is  excluded  by  addition  of,Na2S204. 
Pptn.  of  Fe  is  avoided  by  the  presence  of  NH4  citrate 
and  the  Fe  is  converted  into  a  stable'  complex  by 
addition  of  KCN.  (I)  is  extracted  in  N2.  The  max. 
and  mean  scattering  of  results  correspond  with  an 
accuracy  of  G-5  and  3-8%.  respectively. 

P.  W.  C. 


Ratio  of  different  phosphorus  compounds  in 
the  blood  and  tissues  during  growth  of  rabbits. 
K.  Takagi  (Mitt.  med.  Akad.  Kioto,  1936, 18,  617 — 
675,  805 — 806). — The  content  of  P  compounds  in  the 
blood  immediately  after  birth  increases  to  a  max.  in 
10  days,  remains  high  for  2  months,  and  then  decreases 
to  steady  vals.  The  amounts  of  P04'"  in  muscle, 
liver,  and  kidney  are  considerably  >  in  blood  and 
no  regular  variations  in  the  contents  are  found.  In 
blood  and  skeletal  muscle  the  acid-sol.  P04"',  in  heart 
muscle,  liver,  and  kidney  the  acid-insol.  P04'",  pre¬ 
dominates.  At  2 — 3  months  of  age,  when  the  food  of 
the  young  is  changing,  variations  in  the  amounts  of 
acid-insol.  P04"'  are  noted.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Effect  of  the  boiler-makers'  work  on  com¬ 
position  and  properties  of  their  blood.  II. 
Acid-base  balance  of  the  blood.  III.  Lactic 
acid  content  of  the  blood.  Meek  S.  Mischkis  and 
MAria  S.  Mischkis  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1937,  10, 
23—35,  36—47;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1530).— II.  Towards 
the  end  of  a  day  of  heavy  labour,  the  total  C02  of 
blood-plasma  decreases,  due  to  a  decrease  both  in 
free  C02  and  NaHC03.  These  decreases  are  approx, 
equal  so  that  the  pu  does  not  alter.  The  changes, 
due  apparently  to  a  primary  alkali  deficiency  followed 
by  a  compensatory  fall  in  the  free  C02,  involve  an 
alteration  of  the  acid-base  balance  opposite  in  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  experienced  during  short  spells  of  severe 
muscular  exercise. 

III.  The  lactic  acid  content  of  the  blood  at  the 
end  of  the  day  is  abnormally  low,  evidently  due  to 
more  efficient  removal  of  lactic  acid  in  trained  workers 
during  prolonged  heavy  work.  This  alteration  is 
opposite  in  direction  to  that  experienced  during  short 
spells  of  severe  exercise.  W.  0.  K. 

Diffusion  in  coagulated  blood-serum.  B. 
Sereny  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  327 — 333). — Tables 
summarise  the  diffusion  rates  of  various  acids,  alkalis, 
salts,  and  haemoglobin  in  gels  obtained  by  heat- 
coagulation  of  serum.  P.  W.  C. 

Variations  in  optical  density  and  viscosity  of 
serum  on  dilution  with  physiological  solution. 
A.  Boutaric  and  M.  Roy  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol., 
1937,  19,  44 — 52). — Data  for  the  changes  in  optical 
density  and  tj  on  dilution  of  serum  (horse)  with  0-85% 
aq.  NaCl  indicate  that  no  significant  agglutination  of 
colloidal  constituents  occurs.  F.  0.  H. 

Endocrinological  serum-interferometry  of 
normal  and  scorbutic  guinea-pigs.  L.  Randoin 
and  A.  Raefy  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  119 — 
124). — No  significant  changes  could  be  detected  in  the 
activity  of  pituitary,  thyroid,  adrenal,  and  testicular 
glands  when  the  sera  were  examined  hv  Hirsch’s 
method  (of.  Guillaumin,  A.,  1934,428).  F,  0.  H. 

Comparison  of  the  Wassermann  reaction 
carried  out  on  whole  serum  and  on  serum 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  A.  Fanzeres 
and  E.  Morais  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
182 — 184). — The  reaction  is  more  sensitive  if  carried 
out  on  the  serum  after  pptn.  by  HC1.  H.  G.  R. 

Haemolytic  power  of  saponins  in  vitro  and 
their  effect  on  the  viscosity  of  blood-serum. 
L,  MArceron  and  H.  C.  de  Mauny  (Compt.  rend. 
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Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  349 — 350). — No  correlation  was 
observed  between  haemolytic  power  and  decrease  in  vj. 

H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  ozonised  oxygen  on  the  haemolytic 
properties  of  sera.  E.  Peyre  and  H.  Moricourt 
(Corapt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  642— 643).— On 
passing  ozonised  02  through  serum,  the  is  decreased 
and  the  haemolysin  destroyed.  H.  G.  R. 

Spectrophotometry  of  haemolysis.  J.  Gutbian 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  161— 163).— The 
process  of  haemolysis  can  be  divided  into  two  stages, 
the  “  incubation  ”  when  the  complement  is  fixed  by 
the  red  cells,  and  the  haemolysis  proper,  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  liberated  depending  on  the  quantity 
and  the  speed  with  which  the  complement  is  adsorbed. 

H.  G.  R. 

Occurrence  in  mammalian  tissue  of  a  lipoid 
fraction  acting  as  inhibitor  of  blood  clotting. 
E.  Charoait  (Science,  1937,  85,  548—549). — Cere- 
broside  fractions  obtained  from  the  brain  of  sheep 
and  pigs  contain  a  substance  which  acts  as  inhibitor 
of  the  clotting  of  blood  and  plasma.  A  substance  of 
similar  activity  has  also  been  isolated  from  a  crude 
lipin  extract  of  the  spinal  cord  of  cattle.  The  purest 
preps,  contain  N  and  P,  and  only  small  amounts 
of  S.  L.  S.T. 

Activity  coefficients  of  calcium  and  oxalate 
ions  in  plasma.  Significance  of  concentration  of 
calcium  ions  in  blood  clotting.  R.  Nordbo 
(Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  1936,  75,  Suppl.  11, 1^6).— 
An  account  is  given  of  the  determination  of  the  ooeif. 
and  of  the  solubility  of  CaC204  in  salt  solutions 
and  in  serum-ultra-filtrates.  No  relationship  exists 
between  clotting  time  and  concn.  of  colloidal  Ca,  but 
the  clotting  time  decreases  as  [Ca“]  increases.  If 
plasma  is  left  for  24  hr.  at  1 — 3°  with  an  amount  of 
oxalate  exactly  equiv.  to  the  total  plasma-Ca,  the 
concn.  of  diffusible  Ca  is  not  greatly  altered  owing  to 
the  solubility  product  of  CaC204  in  plasma.  Such 
plasma,  after  warming  to  25°,  clots  in  8 — 10  hr.  If 
an  excess  of  oxalate  amounting  to  I  mg.  per  kg.  of 
HaO  is  added  no  clotting  occurs  after  warming  to 
25°.  Fibrinogen  gave  results  similar  to  those  obtained 
with  plasma.  Glycolysis  appears  not  to  be  coincident 
with  the  first  phase  of  clotting.  The  results  show 
that  a  min.  [Ca"]  in  the  plasma  is  necessary  for 
clotting,  and  that  the  Ca-binding  capacity  of  the 

glasma-proteins  is  unimportant.  The  combination  of 
a  with  the  plasma  colloids  which  accompanies  clot¬ 
ting  is  an  attendant  phenomenon  and  not  a  necessary 
condition.  The  results  do  not  contradict  the  view 
that  thrombin  (I)  is  a  colloidal  Ca  compound  present 
in  very  low  concn.  and  already  in  equilibrium  with 
Ca".  The  necessary  min.  [Ca"]  required  for  clotting 
would  then  depend  on  the  concn.  of  the  colloid  which 
together  with  Ca  forms  (I).  The  greater  is  the  concn. 
of  this  colloid,  the  smaller  is  the  [Ca“]  required. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Alexin  in  the  new-horn.  L.  Nattan-Larrier, 
L.  Grimard,  and  J.  Dufour  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  358 — 361). — Alexin  is  present  only 
in  small  quantities  in  the  serum  of  the  new-born. 

H.  G.  R. 


Effect  of  ageing  on  the  alexin  content  of 
human  serum.  L.  Nattan-Larrier  and  L. 
Greviard  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  512 — 
515). — The  resistance  of  human  serum  to  ageing  is 
approx.  30%  of  that  of  guinea-pig  serum.  H.  G.  R. 

Precipitin  reactions  of  ovalbumins.  L.  Hek- 
toen  and  A.  G.  Cole  (Proe.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  36,  97 — 99). — Chicken  ovalbumin  gives  rise  to 
a  single  sp.  antibody,  whilst  the  ovalbumins  of  the 
pearl  guinea  fowl  and  Amherst  pheasant  give  rise  to 
several  antibodies.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  pneumococcus  type  III  specific  poly¬ 
saccharide  on  sedimentation  of  blood  cells. 
W.  J.  Ngngester  and  L.  F.  Klein  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  315 — 317). — The  sedimentation 
rate  of  citrated  human  blood  is  increased  58-fold  by 
0'3%  of  the  sp.  polysaccharide.  P.  G.  M. 

Chemo-specific  flocculation  of  sterols  by  anti¬ 
sterol  sera.  A.  J.  Weil  and  L,  E.  den  D.  de  Jong 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  238—240).— 
By  suitable  immunisation,  rabbit  sera  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  which  give  sp.  flocculation  reactions  with  sols 
of  cholesterol,  dihydrocholesterol,  and  oxycholesterol 
respectively.  Cross  reactions  observed  are  much  less 
marked  than  the  flocculations  with  homologous 
antigens.  W.  0.  K. 

Immunity  and  the  virus-neutralising  anti¬ 
body.  Passive  immunity  against  vaccine  virus. 
O.  Andersen  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  207 — 218). — 
With  partial  immunity  caused  either  by  passive  or 
active  immunisation,  a  virus-neutralising  antibody  is 
present;  the  course  of  vaccination,  however,  is  pro¬ 
tracted  in  the  first  case  and,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  further  factor,  accelerated  in  the  second. 

C.  R.  S. 

Antigenic  eSect  of  purified  typhoid  auto¬ 
lysates  giving  negative  protein  reactions.  E. 
Kroger  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  223—228). — Old 
cultures  of  B.  typhosus,  deproteinised  with  FeCl3, 
tannic  acid,  or  Fe(OH)3,  give  agglutinin  and/or 
precipitin  reactions.  Hence  biologically  active  pro¬ 
teins  which  cannot  be  detected  by  chemical  reagents 
are  present.  C.  R.  S. 

Change  in  immunising  power  of  typhoid  bacilli 
in  a  medium  containing  homologous  immune 
sera  and  the  formation  of  a  new  variety.  T. 
Takano  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  229 — 234). — 
Different  forms  of  B.  typhosus  were  kept  for  7  years 
in  a  broth  containing  homologous  immune  sera.  A 
variety  rich  in  jl-sp.  receptors  was  thus  produced. 

C.  R.  S. 

Relation  between  the  formation  of  agglutinins 
and  the  intermediary  metabolism  of  fat  and 

carbohydrates .  S.  Lajos  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937, 
90,  261 — 270). — After  intravenous  injection  of  killed 
typhoid  bacilli  into  rabbits,  the  liver-lipins  increase 
and  the  -carbohydrates  decrease  whilst  the  blood- 
lipins  (except  phosphatides)  diminish.  Similar  changes 
occur  after  the  injection  of  NaF,  alone  or  with  killed 
typhoid  bacilli.  Injection  of  the  bacilli  occasionally 
diminishes  the  agglutinin  titre  whilst  treatment  with 
NaF  and  typhoid  vaccine  produces  a  subnormal 
formation  of  antibodies.  C.  R.  S. 
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Type-specificity  of  heat-extractive  antigens. 
II.  Formation  of  antibodies  in  the  lungs  by 
means  of  the  intrapulmonary  injection  of  cocti- 
gens,  especially  of  tubercular  antibodies.  R. 
Torikata  and  H.  Fukutomi  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937, 
90,  247 — 256). — The  injection  of  aq.  extracts  of  B. 
tuberculosis  and  of  B.  coli  produced  antigens  which 
could  be  detected  locally  and  later  in  the  blood,  and 
produced  homologous  and  heterologous  immunisation. 

Chemical  and  immunological  mechanism  of 
the  infection  and  immunity  by  anthrax.  I. 
Chemical  structure  of  the  capsular  substance  of 
Bacillus  anthracis  and  of  the  serologically 
identical  specific  substance  of  Bacillus  mesen- 
tcricus.  G.  Ivanovics  and  V.  Bruckner  (Z. 
Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  304 — 318). — The  haptens  of 
the  membranes  of  B.  anthracis  and  B.  mesentericm 
are  serologically  and  chemically  identical,  hydrolysis 
(HC3)  indicating  a  polypeptide  consisting  only  of 
Z-glutamic  acid.  C.  R.  S. 

Stability  of  absorbed  immune  sera  for  the 
M- X ’-diagnosis  of  blood  groups.  S.  Olbrich  (Z. 
Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  271 — 286). — Absorption  preps, 
of  the  sera,  even  when  dried,  remain  active  for  2 
years.  C.  R.  S. 

Anti-gonadotropic  sera.  R.  Demanche,  G. 
Laroche,  and  H.  Simonnet  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  112 — 113). — The  anti-gonadotropic  action 
of  rabbit’s  serum  is  not  accompanied  by  sensitising 
properties  capable  of  fixation  of  the  complement. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  ageing  on  the  anti-complementary 
power  of  human  serum.  L.  Nattan-Larrier,  L. 
Grimard,  and  J.  Dufour  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  113 — 115). — The  anti-complementary 

power  developed  after  a  few  days’  storage  at  5°  and 
persisted  for  2  years.  Heating  to  56—57°  and  60— 
62°  caused  loss  of  this  power  in  55-6%  and  62-5% 
of  the  samples,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Combined  action  of  heat  and  ageing  on  the 
anti-complementary  power.  L.  Nattan-Larrier 
and  L.  Grimard  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  116 — 118). — The  anti-complementary  power 
either  does  not  develop,  or  is  rapidly  lost  on  storage 
at  5°,  in  sera  which  have  been  heated  to  56 — 57°. 

H.  G.  R. 

Production  of  staphylococcus  antitoxin  from 
anatoxins  of  different  antigenic  power.  P.  Nfmis 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  128 — 130). — 
An  anatoxin,  apparently  inactive  by  flocculation  or 
fixation  methods,  produces  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  antitoxin  in  the  rabbit.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  anatoxins  on  blood  composition. 
W.  de  Weerdt  (Ann.  Soc.  Sci.  Bruxelles,  1937, 
[ii],  57,  138 — 158). — Staphylococcus,  diphtheria,  and 
tetanus  anatoxins  when  injected  into  the  rabbit 
produce  an  anaania  with  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
remission.  Staphylococcus  anatoxin  also  causes  a 
large  increase  in  no.  of  leucocytes,  whilst  the  others 
havo  practically  no  leucogenic  action.  J.  N.  A. 

Antigens  of  anthrax  bacteria.  W.  Schaefer 
and  G.  Sandor  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 


336 — 338). — An  antigen  similar  to  that  from  the 
anthrax  capsule  is  present  in  certain  mucous  strains 
of  B.  mesentericus,  whilst  the  somatic  antigen  from  the 

anthrax  bacterium  itself  is  sp.  H.  G.  R. 

Antigen  O  and  the  specific  human  antigen. 

P.  Moureau  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
366 — 367). — These  antigens  are  not  identical. 

H.  G.  R. 

Adsorption  of  antigens  by  antibodies  or  vice 
versa.  I,  II.  B.  N.  Ghosh  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res., 
1935,  23,  285—303,  837— 846).— Theoretical. 

R.  N.  C. 

Serological  constitution  of  ox  serum  and 
agglutinogen  O.  P.  Moureau  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 125,  367 — 368). — Antigen  0  is  not  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  heterogenic  antigen  of  sheep  erythrocytes. 

H.  G.  R. 

Sensitisation  of  guinea-pigs  with  heterogenic 
lipins  together  with  a  suspension  of  carbon 
particles,  and  ineffective  attempts  at  auto¬ 
sensitisation  with  the  animal’s  own  lipins .  P.  E. 
Martin  and  E.  Receveitr  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937, 125,  663—665).  H.  G.  R. 

Phosphorescent  minerals  of  the  bony  tissues 
of  frogs  (Rana  esculenta,  L.).  G.  Brooks  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  1447 — 1448). — The  phosphorescence 
of  the  ashed  tissue  under  ultra-violet  light  is  due  to 
small  amounts  of  Mn  and  Zn.  E.  M.  W. 

Solubility  of  bone  salt. — See  A.,  I,  412. 

Chemical  composition  of  human  teeth.  Effect 
of  physiological  stimuli.  M.  L.  Le  Fevre  and 
H.  C.  Hodge  (Dent.  Cosmos,  1936,  78, 1119 — 1124). — 
Compared  with  those  on  the  right  side,  the  teeth  on 
the  left  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  patient  who  chewed 
exclusively  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  contained 
less  inorg.  matter  and  Ca,  had  a  higher  residue  solu¬ 
tion  no.,  and  absorbed  less  X-rays.  Assuming  that 
the  teeth  of  the  left  side  maintained  an  abnormally 
high  blood  flow,  these  findings  are  consistent  with  the 
concept  that  calcification  occurs  best  in  tissues  of 
low  blood  supply.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Spectrum  analysis  of  dental  tissue  for  “  trace  " 
elements.  W.  F.  Drea  (J.  Dent.  Res.,  1936,  15, 
403 — 406). — Traces  of  Al,  Ba,  Cu,  Fe,  Pb,  Si,  Ag, 
Sr,  Ti,  V,  and  Zn  and  larger  amounts  of  Ca,  Mg,  P, 
and  Na  occur  in  human  dentine  and  enamel  and  C 
occurs  in  dentine.  The  dentine  contains  F,  and  the 
enamel  also  when  the  drinking  water  contains  2 
p.p.m.  of  F.  Some  teeth  contain  Cr,  Li,  Mn,  and  K. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Spectrographic  analysis  of  thyroid  glands. 
N.  K.  De  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  23,  501— 
504). — Rat  thyroids  contain  Al,  Ca,  Cu,  Fe,  Pb, 
Mg,  Mn,  K,  P,  Na,  and  Si ;  Ag  and  Zn  are  also  present 
in  some.  The  distribution  of  the  metals  is  unaffected 
by  the  diets  supplied  to  the  animals.  R.  N.  C. 

Variation  in  weight  and  water  and  potassium 
contents  of  the  nervous  system  at  birth  and  in 
adults.  A.  Leulier  and  A.  Bernard  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  664 — 670). — Tables  summarise 
the  wt.,  H20  content,  and  K  distribution  in  various 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  rabbit,  cat,  and  guinea- 
pig  at  birth  and  at  various  ages.  P.  W.  C. 
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Chlorine  in  biological  substances.  E.  Kahane 
(Bull.  Soc.  Ghim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  720— 730}.— It 
is  shown  by  dialysis,  clcctrodialysis,  extraction  with 
EtOH-COMe2,  and  treatment  directly  with  AgN03 
that  the  whole  of  the  Cl  of  normal  tissues,  organs, 
and  excretions  behaves  as  Cl'  ion.  P.  W.  C. 

Mineral  matter  of  feathers  and  the  normal 
phosphorus  :  calcium  ratio.  R.  Salgues  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  124 — 125;  cf.  this  vol., 
172). — With  birds  on  a  carnivorous  diet,  a  decrease 
in  the  ash  content  with  an  increase  in  P  occurs.  The 
S  content  decreases  with  the  age  of  the  feathers  and 
the  P  :  Ca  ratio  is  >1,  whilst  on  a  vegetable  diet  it 
is  <1.  H.  G.  R. 

Isolation  of  amino-acids  from  human  hair. 
P.  S.  Yang  and  C.  T.  Cheng  (J.  Chinese  Chem.  Soc., 
1937,  5,  96 — 99). — Human  hair  treated  with  hot 
1  %  Na2C03  and  hydrolysed  with  20%  HC1  gives  yields 
of  Z- cystine  only  and  of  Z-tyrosine  §,  of  those  from 
untreated  hair.  Fischer’s  ester  method  of  separation 
is  inapplicable.  A.  Li. 

Nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  jellyfish 
Cyanea  capillata.  M.  Mona  (Z.  Biol.,  1937,  98, 
120 — 124).— Glycine,  betaine,  d-arginine,  and  NMe30 
were  isolated  and  colour  and  pptn.  reactions  indicated 
the  presence  of  many  other  N  compounds. 

W.  McC. 

Crystallisation  of  liver  fraction  protecting 
against  necrosis  from  carbon  tetrachloride  or 
chloroform  administration.  J.  C.  Forbes  and 
J.  S.  McConnel  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  359 — 360). — The  cryst.  material  (cf.  this  vol., 
64)  is  probably  a  purine  derivative.  H.  G.  R. 

Synthesis  of  octopine  (pectenine).  J.  L.  Irvin 
and  D.  W.  Wilson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  36,  398 — 399).— Octopine  is  «.-carboxydimethyl- 
amino-d-gmnidinovaleric  acid,  m.p.  257 — 260°  [picrate, 
m.p.  219°  (decomp.)].  H.  G.  R. 

Glutamic  acid-pyrrolidonecarboxylic  acid 
system. — See  A.,  I,  411.  N.  M.  D. 

Determination  of  pentoses  in  adenylic  nucleo¬ 
tides.  J.  K.  Parnas  and  B.  TJmschweie  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  325 — 335).— The  pentose  in 
the  material  is  converted  into  furfuraldehyde  by  the 
prescribed  method  and  determined  colorimetrically, 
A.  L. 

Fats  of  “Russian"  cantharides  ( Lytta  vesi¬ 
ca  toria,  Fb.).  M.  M.  Janot  and  P.  Faudemay 
(Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  1937,  [v],  4,  1149— 1151).— The 
light  petroleum  extract  from  these  insects  contains 
principally  palmitic  and  oleic  acids,  with  linoleic, 
stearic,  and  linolenic  acids  (largely  free),  cholesterol 
and  another  (unidentified)  sterol,  C21H44,  and  another 
hydrocarbon.  E.  W.  W. 

Phospholipins  as  oxygen  carriers.  W.  R. 
Bloor  and  R.  H.  Snider  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  215 — 217). — A  buffered  suspension 
{pn  5 — 8)  of  purified  liver-  or  muscle-phospholipins 
(I)  had  no  significant  oxidising  effect  on  reduced 
methylenc-bluc  (II),  but,  after  oxidation  in  air  for 
24 — 48  hr.,  the  (I)  became  sol.  in  HaO  and  markedly 
reduced  (H).  W.  O.  K. 

u*  (a.,  in.) 


Histo-physiology  of  pulmonary  lipins .  Digest¬ 
ive  cycle  of  pulmonary  lipins  in  the  dog.  L. 
Beset,  J.  Verne,  and  J.  L.  Parrot  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  121 — 123). — Throe  stages  were 
observed  :  the  appearance  of  sudanophilic  corpuscles 
in  the  bronchial  epithelium,  an  increase  in  the  lipin 
inclusions  of  the  round  cells,  and  an  overloading  of 
these  cells  and  those  of  the  bronchial  epithelium 
with  substances  stained  by  the  Feulgen-Veme 
method.  H.  G.  R. 

Adipocere  of  a  fowl.  J,  F.  Durand  and  P. 
ViiLES  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  336— 
341). — The  adipocere  contained  80 — 90%  of  insol., 
unsaturated  OH-acids  together  with  small  quantities 
of  glycerol  and  cholesterol.  A.  L. 

Liberation  of  combined  porphyrin  by  photo¬ 
lysis.  J.  Thomas  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  386 — 388). — Irradiation  of  tissue  with  ultra¬ 
violet  light  after  treatment  with  dil.  HC1  liberates 
combined  porphyrin.  H.  G.  R. 

Physico-chemical  conditions  for  rendering 

crystallin  opaque.  P.  Reiss,  J.  Nordmann,  and 
C.  Reiss  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  464 — 
466). — Max.  opacity  is  produced  in  the  presence  of 
oxidising  agents  at  pa  5—6.  H.  G.  R. 

Composition  of  cocoon-silk  of  Eriogyma  pyre- 
torutn  and  Theophila  mandalina.  I.  Inorganic 

constituents  and  nitrogen  distribution.  R. 
Inohe  and  A.  Matstjura  (Bull.  Sericult.,  1937,  9, 
177 — 183). — The  cocoons  have  the  following  respective 
%  compositions:  HaO  11-45,  10-12;  ash  1-50,  0-86; 
total  N  19-32, 19-01  ;“amide-N  0-40,  0-56 ;  arginine-N 
1-20,  1-01;  cystine-N  0-03,  0-18;  NH.-N  0-35, 
0-61 ;  histidine-N  0-44,  0-54 ;  lysine -N  0-035,  0-09 ; 
total  (NR^-acid-N  12-83,  11-78;  non-NH2-N  2-89, 
1-53.  The  ash  consists  mainly  of  Si02,  CaO,  K00  -f 
Na20,  P2Os,  and  S03.  F.  0.  H. 

Glycoproteins.  III.  Polysaccharides  from 
pig’s  gastric  mucosa.  K.  Meyer,  E.  M.  Smyth,  and 
J.  W.  Pahmer  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  73—84; 
of.  A.,  1936,  1138). — Commercial  pig  gastric  mucin 
contains  a  neutral  polysaccharide  consisting  of 
acetylglucosamine  (I)  and  galactose  (1:1),  and  an  acid 
polysaccharide  containing  (I),  hexuronie  acid,  and 
ester  sulphate.  The  former  preponderates  and  is 
responsible  for  the  very  viscous  nature  of  the  mucin. 
It  gives  a  blood  group  A  reaction  in  amounts  of  5 — 
10  X  10-10g.  J.  N.  A. 

Liver  proteins.  II.  Albumin.  J.  M.  Luck 
and  D.  Martin  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med,,  1937, 
36,  320 — 321). — Extraction  of  dog  liver  at  pB  4-7 — 
7-0  with  aq.  NaCl  yielded  2-2%  of  albumin.  When 
0-5J/-(NH4)aSO4  was  used  both  the  albumin  and  total 
salt-sol.  protein  increased  up  to  pa  6-3  and  then  re¬ 
mained  const,  (approx.  3-4  and  10-3%  respectively). 

P.  G.  M. 

Plasma  of  smooth  muscle.  Method  of  treat¬ 
ment  with  acetone  at  low  temperatures.  C. 
Achard  and  M.  Piettre  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
1145 — 1147). — The  plasma  (from  muscle  of  alimentary 
canal),  pa  6-95,  yields  on  fractionation  with  C0Me2, 
two  globulins  (1-58,  0-95),  albumin  (0-88),  NHr 
aeids,  polypeptides.  Cl'  (0-23 — 0-28  as  NaCl),  inorg. 
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P  (0-07— 0-095),  K  (0-18—0-197),  Na  (0-10—0-12%), 
and  onlv  traces  of  lipins  and  carbohydrates. 

F.  O.  H. 

Sulphites  as  protein  precipitants.  W.  R. 
Campbell  and  M.  I.  Hanna  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  9 — 14). — Using  dil.  human  serum  or  plasma, 
complete  saturation  with  (NH4)2S03  or  NH4HS03 
ppts.  all  the  proteins.  With  serum,  K2S03  causes 
slight  pptn.  Li,S03  ppts.  much  protein,  but  at  room 
temp,  globulin  "pptn.  is  incomplete.  Sulphites  of 
Pb,  Al,  and  Zn  produce  ppts.  of  globulins  which  rapidly 
denature.  Saturated  Na2S03  and  NaHSOa  salt  out 
serum-globulins,  but  pptn.  of  albumin  is  incomplete 
at  room  temp.  Na2S03  is  the  best  for  use  with 
plasma.  J.  N.  A. 

Effect  of  urea  on  the  degree  of  hydration  of 
proteins.  F.  Heim  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  88 — 
9S). — The  amount  of  NaCl  required  to  ppt.  fibrinogen 
(I)  from  solution  in  physio  logical  aq.  NaCl  is  increased 
by  addition  of  urea  in  concns.  <  6-2531,  tj  of  the  (I) 
solutions  being  increased.  Urea  also  increases  tj  of 
gelatin  solutions  and,  in  sufficient  concn.,  delays  or 
prevents  coagulation  of  blood.  These  results  are 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  degree  of  hydration 
of  proteins  is  increased  by  urea.  W.  McC. 

Polarisation  optics  and  minute  structure  of 
coagulated  fibrin.  M.  F.  von  Dungern  (Z.  Biol., 
1937,  98,  136 — 150). — Threads  of  coagulated  fibrin 
show  double  refraction,  positive  with  reference  to 
their  length  and  equal  to  4-1  X  10-3  for  air-dried 
threads.  The  sp.  double  refraction  is  1-5 — 2-0  X  10-3, 
n  1-54.  Refraction  and  dichroic  staining  with  trypan- 
blue  indicate  a  structure  of  rod-like  micelles.  Similar 
phenomena  occur  with  reticular  coagula.  The  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  data  on  the  coagulation  process  is  discussed. 

F.  0.  H. 

Constituents  of  hydrochloric  acid  hydrolysates 
of  elastin. — See  A.,  II,  357. 

Cyclol  theory  and  the  “globular”  proteins. 
D.  M.  Wrinch  (Nature,  1937,  139,  972— 973).— A 
summary.  L.  S.  T. 

Colloid  reactions  and  biological  experiments 
with  colloidal  tungstic  oxide. — See  A.,  I,  410. 

N.  M.  D. 

Permeability  of  membranes.  V.  Origin  of 
bioelectric  currents. — See  A..  I,  408. 

N.  M.  D. 

Complete  permeability  of  all  the  tissues, 
including  the  skin,  of  the  frog  to  alcohol.  M. 
Nicloux  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  453 — 
456).  H.  G.  R. 

Cytochromes,  TV.  Hsematins-C  and  their 
combination  with  globin.  J.  Roche  and  M.  T. 
Benevent  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  642 — 
048). — Various  products  grouped  as  hajmatins-O 
[e.g.,  haematin  of  cytochrome-C1,  the  derivative  (I) 
obtained  by  successive  oxidation  and  reduction  of 
protohrematin  in  C6H5N,  the  condensation  products 
of  the  latter  with  glycine  or  C5H5N  of  Zeile  and 
Piutti  (A.,  1933,  959)]  all  give  C5H  5N-h *mo chromo- 
gens  having  the  same  spectrophotometric  behaviour 
and,  with  the  exception  of  (I),  combine  with  globin 
to  give  metha-moglobin  (cf.  this  vol.  9).  P.  W.  C. 


Flavin  content  of  different  organs  of  the  eel. 
M.  Fontaine  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 204, 1367 — 1368). — 
The  total  flavin  content  of  the  eel,  determined  by 
Gourevitch’s  method  (this  vol.,  209),  increases  with 
age  from  1-8  to  5-1  x  10-4%.  Blood  and  muscle 
contain  <1,  spleen  2 — 3,  gills  3 — 4,  heart  4 — 5-4, 
kidney  5,  ovary  5-3 — 6,  liver  7-5 — 10,  and  skin  from 
the  back  17—26  x  10-4%.  j.  l.  D. 

Determination  of  flavin  in  invertebrates.  A. 
Gourevitch  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  125 — 
129). — The  flavin  content  of  parasites  (e.g.,  Ascaris) 
was  determined  by  measurements  of  fluorescence- 
excitatory  power  (cf.  Karrer  and  Fritzsche,  A.,  1935, 
1134).  F.  O.  H. 

Constitution  of  toxoflavin. — See  A.,  II,  351. 

Specificity  of  lactoflavin. — See  A.,  II,  352. 

Carotenoid  pigments  in  organs  of  fishes. 
Carotenoid  substances  in  cephalopods .  E.  Lon  n- 
berg  (Ark.  Zool.,  1936,  28,  A,  No.  15,  pp.  7 ;  28,  B, 
No.  8,  pp.  4). — (a)  The  eyes  of  certain  fishes  previ¬ 
ously  believed  to  contain  no  carotenoid  pigments 
contain  small  amounts  of  xanthophyll.  The  blood 
of  selachians  appears  to  be  very  poor  in  carotenoids ; 
the  blood  of  teleosts  contains  the  same  xanthophyll- 
like  pigments  as  do  the  eyes.  Notes  on  the  caroten¬ 
oids  in  the  liver  of  some  teleosts  are  included. 

(b)  The  eyes  of  Sepiola  scandica,  Rossia  macro- 
soma,  and  Eledone  cirrosa,  and  the  liver  of  the  last 
contain  pigments  with  spectral  absorption  resembling 
that  of  xanthophylls.  These  pigments  appear  to 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  eyes  of  fishes. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Pigments  and  vitamin  content  of  yolk  of  egg. 
F.  Bilek  (Wiss.  Ber.  VI  Weltgefliigelkongr.,  1936, 
1,  233 — 236). — The  colour  of  the  yolks  of  hens’  eggs 
depends  on  the  amount  of  pigment  in  the  food 
(especially  yellow  maize,  carrots,  or  lucerne  meal). 
The  vitamin-A  content  of  the  yolk  oc  the  amount  of 
pigment  and  the  amount  of  cholesterol  increases 
with  increasing  depth  of  colour.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Pigments  of  the  retina.  0.  Brunner  (Osterr. 
Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  40,  203— 207).— The  role  played 
by  vitamins,  visual  purple,  and  pigments  of  the  retina 
(cf.  A.,  1936, 1287)  in  the  visual  processes  is  discussed. 

F.  O.  H. 

Pigments  associated  with  the  fatty  tissues  of 
plants  and  animals.  I.  M.  Heilbron  (Proc.  Roy. 
Inst.,  1937,  29,  531— 547).— A  lecture. 

Indian  snake  venoms.  I.  Daboia  venom  : 
its  chemical  composition,  protein  fractions,  and 
their  physiological  action.  S.  N.  Ganguly  and 
M.  T.  Male  an  a  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  23,  997 — 
1006). — The  venom  contains  C,  H,  O,  N,  and  S,  but 
not  P.  Protein-N  in  the  dried  venom  indicates 
96-8%  of  protein;  Et20  extracts  2-8%  of  sol.  lipins. 
The  proteins  consist  of  globulin  (23-35%),  albumin 
(22-12%),  and  proteoses  (I)  (50-52%) ;  the  secondary 
(I)  are  considered  to  be  responsible  for  the  neurotoxic, 
coagulant,  and  haemorrhagic  actions  of  the  venom. 
Adsorption  methods  and  pptn.  with  (NH4)2S04  or 
COMe2  do  not  separate  the  fractions  responsible  for 
the  above  actions.  R.  N.  C. 
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Protein  nature  of  bee-  and  Crofaf Ms-poisons. 

I.  R.  Havemann  and  K.  Wolff  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 

290,  354 — 359  ;  cf.  this  vol.,  9). — The  amphoteric 
nature  of  the  toxin  (apitoxin)  (I)  and  rattlesnake 
venom  (crotalotoxin)  (II)  is  indicated  by  cataphoresis. 
The  isoelectric  points  of  (I)  and  (II)  are  pn  8-7  and  7-9, 
respectively.  (I)  is  difficultly  sol.  at  <pK  >8-3  and  (II) 
is  only  slightly  sol.  in  the  region  of  its  isoelectric  point. 
Both  (I)  and  (II)  dialyse  readily  through  collodion 
and  parchment  membranes.  P.  W.  C. 

Scorpion  toxin.  C.  Tetsch  and  K.  Wolff  (Bio¬ 
chem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  394— 397).— 36-5  mg.  of  a 
colourless,  highly  toxic  substance  (S  3-8%,  N  13-6%) 
is  isolated  as  the  hydrochloride  from  150  scorpion 
stings.  The  substance  appears  in  composition  to 
be  related  to  bee  and  snake  poisons.  P.  W.  C. 

Nature  of  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Y.  Derrien 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  649— 663).— More 
detailed  results  confirm  that  the  blood-cerebrospinal 
fluid  equilibrium  obeys  Berrien’s  and  not  Donnan’s 
law  (cf.  this  vol.,  54).  “  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  protein  in  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  J.  Hempel  and  L.  Giese  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936, 
15,  1648 — 1649). — The  method  is  based  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  EtOH  albuminates  by  treatment  with 
different  concns.  of  EtOH  and  subsequent  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  turbidity  in  a  nephelometer.  Normal 
fluid  contains  on  the  average  23  mg.  of  total  protein 
per  100  ml.  with  a  globulin :  albumin  ratio  of  0-24. 
In  untreated  paralysis  the  vals.  are  55  and  1-3, 
respectively,  and  in  purulent  meningitis  103  and  0-24. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Micro-determination  of  phosphorus  in  cere¬ 
brospinal  fluid.  C.  Tropp,  0.  Seuberling,  and 
B.  Eckardt  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  320 — 326). — 
Methods  are  described  for  the  determination  of  inorg., 
total,  acid-sol.,  and  lipin-P  in  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  a 
table  summarises  the  results  in  10  patients. 

P.  W.  C. 

Ionic  equilibrium  in  milk.  L.  Habers  and 
H.  J.  C.  Tendeloo  (Proc.  5th  Int.  Cong.  Tech. 
Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  II,  285—290).— 
Potentiometric  titration  of  skim-milk  with  NaOH  and 
Ca(OH)2  shows  that  more  equivs.  of  the  latter  are 
required  to  reach  the  same  ps  as  the  former.  The 
addition  of  a  neutral  salt  to  milk  increases  the  real 
and  titratable  acidity;  with  low  concns.  of  the  salt 
more  Ca(OH)2  than  NaOH  is  required  to  reach  a 
certain  pR  but  this  difference  vanishes  with  higher 
salt  concns.  Pptn.  of  Ca  by  C204"  shows  a  smaller 
difference  between  the  titration  with  NaOH  and 
Ca(0H)„.  The  casein-phosphate  complex  is  discussed. 

W.  L.  D. 

Zeolites  as  analytical  reagents  for  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  milk  cations.  W.  L.  Davies  (Proc.  5th 
Int.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937, 

II,  291 — 296). — Ca"  in  milk  can  be  rapidly  determined 

by  the  base-exchange  method.  Ca  exchange  in 

milk  occurs  in  two  phases,  a  rapid  exchange  of  Ca” 
and  a  slow  exchange  of  Ca  liberated  from  complex 
combination  by  the  disturbance  of  the  Ca'7combined 
Ca  equilibrium.  The  appropriate  zeolitic  cations  to 
use  are  those  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  reaction 
of  the  milk  during  the  exchanging  process  (Mn”, 


Ba",  NH4').  Partial  pptn.  of  milk-Ca  with  C204"  is 
distributed  between  ionic  and  combined  forms. 
20%  of  small  amounts  of  Ca“  added  to  milk  enters 

into  the  combined  form.  Increase  in  milk  acidity 
increases  Ca“  and  the  rate  of  Ca  exchange  from  the 
combined  form,  whilst  increased  alkalinity  has  the 
reverse  effect  except  where  the  alkalinity  is  due  to 
ions  entering  from  alkali  zeolites.  W.  L.  D. 

Source  of  tbe  typical  components  of  milk  fats. 
Hypothesis  suggested  by  recent  work  on  their 
glyceride  structure.  T.  P.  Hilditch  (Proc.  5th 
Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937, 
II,  367 — 383). — Depot  fats  of  animals  contain  a 
const,  amount  of  palmitic  (30%)  but  varying  amounts 
(7 — 30%)  of  stearic  acid  and  fully  saturated  glycerides 
of  stearic  acid.  Milk  fats  contain  lower  saturated 
fatty  acids  but  have  a  const,  palmitic  and  varying 
oleic  acid  content.  When  pig  depot  fat  is  hydrogen¬ 
ated,  saturation  of  palmito-oleo-  or  trioleo-glycerides 
appears  to  occur.  In  milk  secretion  preformed  oleo- 
glycerides  are,  in  part,  converted  into  lower  saturated 
fatty  acid  and  stearic  glycerides.  This  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  both  to-  and  p-oxidation-reduction  processes 
are  possible  with  fats,  and  that  small  quantities  of  un¬ 
saturated  acids  of  the  C10 — C1(i  type  with  the  double 
linking  at  9  : 10  occur  as  fragments  of  transformed 
oleo-glycerides.  The  enzymic  oxidation-reduction 
system  would  be  interfered  with  if  other  reactive 
compounds  are  selectively  adsorbed  by  the  enzyme. 
Feeding  of  cod-liver  oil,  containing  unsaturated 
C20  and  C22  acids,  to  cows  results  in  a  diminished 
yield  of  milk  fat  and  a  gross  alteration  in  fatty  acid 
distribution  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  normal 
oleo-glyceride  breakdown  by  the  presence  of  C20  and 
C22  acids.  Such  an  interference  is  absent  when  feed¬ 
ing  rape  and  linseed  oils.  W.  L.  D. 

Protein  fractions,  casein  and  soluble  albumin, 
in  human  milk  :  effect  of  fat  on  casein  precipit¬ 
ation.  A.  Bieber  (Riv.  Clin,  pediat.,  1936,  34, 
866 — 881). — The  proportion  of  casein  to  other 
proteins  does  not  alter  during  the  course  of  lactation. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Determination  of  ammonia  in  milk.  S.  Niem- 
czycki  and  K.  Gerhardt  (Lait,  1936,  16,  1049— 
1061). — The  NH3  content  of  cow’s  milk  is  best  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  method  of  Parnas  (A.,  1925,  i,  323) 
for  blood-NH3.  The  average  val.  is  0-75  mg.  of  NH3 
per  litre  of  fresh  milk  (range  0 — 2-18  mg.).  The  NH3 
content  of  milk  increases  as  a  result  of  bacterial 
proteolysis,  and  hence  is  an  important  indicator  of 
quality.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Elimination  of  nickel  in  the  bile.  F.  Caujolle 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  342— 352).— The 
elimination  of  Ni  in  the  bile  of  dogs  injected  with  aq. 
NiCl2  under  chloralose  anaesthesia  is  <  that  of  Co 
under  analogous  conditions  (A.,  1936,  1415).  A.  L. 

Destruction  of  digitalis  substances  by  gastric 
juice.  I.  F.  Svec  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 
185,  57 — 70). — Almost  complete  destruction  of  digi¬ 
talis  substances  occurs  in  HC1  solution  at  pK  1-25 
and  in  gastric  juice,  the  latter  reaction  being  depend¬ 
ent  on  pR  and  on  the  colloid  content  but  being 
independent  of  the  pepsin  content.  P.  W.  C. 
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Pituitary  control  of  alimentary  blood  flow  and 
secretion.  (A)  Changes  in  stomach  produced  by 
administration  of  posterior  pituitary  extract. 
E.  C.  Dodds,  R.  L.  Noble,  R.  W.  Scarff,  and  P.  C. 
Williams,  (b)  Effect  of  posterior  pituitary 
extract  on  alimentary  secretions  of  intact 
animals,  (c)  E fleet  of  alterations  in  blood  flow 
on  gastric  secretion.  (D)  Gastric  secretion  and 
blood  flow  in  hypophysectomised  animals. 
W.  C.  Cutting,  E.  C.  Dodds,  R.  L.  Noble,  and 
P.  C.  Williams  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc„  1937,  B,  123,  22 — 
26,  27—38,  39—48,  49—59;  cf.  A.,  1935,  902).— 
(a)  Injection  of  a  posterior  pituitary  extract  produces 
a  severe  lesion  in  the  acid-bearing  area  of  the  stomach 
of  rabbits  and  other  animals.  A  similar  lesion  is 
produced  by  BaCl2. 

(b)  Stimulation  of  gastric  secretion  in  cats,  pro¬ 
duced  by  histamine,  insulin,  sham  feeding,  or  pilo¬ 
carpine,  is  inhibited  by  the  vasopressor  fraction  of 
posterior  pituitary  extract  and  by  other  vasocon¬ 
strictors.  The  vol.  but  not  the  acidity  of  the  juice 
is  reduced. 

(C)  Gastric  secretion  is  dependent  on  (a)  stimulus 
and  (6)  an  adequate  blood  flow  to  the  stomach,  but  is 
not  induced  by  either  factor  alone. 

(d)  In  hypophysectomised  animals  the  gastric 
secretion  and  blood  flow  differ  markedly  from  the 
normal  and  the  acid-vol.  relationship  is  destroyed. 
A  substance,  secreted  in  the  posterior  lobe,  essential 
for  the  normal  regulation  of  secretion  is  indicated. 

E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  various  degrees  of  anoxaemia  on 
secretion  of  acid  and  chlorides  by  the  stomach. 
C.  K.  Sleeth  and  E.  J.  van  Liere  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36, 208—211). — In  barbitalised  dogs 
and  cats,  anoxamiia  reduces  the  gastrio  secretion  of 
acid  and  Cl',  only  when  it  is  more  intense  than  that 
produced  by  breathing  air  with  an  0,  partial  pressure 
of  53  mm.  Hg.  “  W.  0.  K. 

Hsematological  studies  in  Indians.  IV. 
Fractional  gastric  analyses  in  normal  Indians. 
L.  E.  Nafier  and  C.  R.  Das  Gufta  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1935,  23,  455 — 462). — Gastric  acidity  is  gener¬ 
ally  >  in  normal  Europeans,  and  achlorhydria  is 
rarer.  Acidity  in  males  is  >  in  females.  R.  N.  C. 

Determination  of  calcium  in  urine  and  faeces 
by  Aron's  method.  G.  Hammarsten  (Skand, 
Arch.  Physiol.,  1936,  75,  189 — 194). — Aron’s  method 
(A.,  1907,  ii,  652)  is  applicable  to  the  determination 
of  Ca  in  the  urine  and  faeces  of  rats  in  metabolism 
experiments.  The  presence  of  significant  amounts  of 
Si  vitiates  the  results  and  the  correct  proportions  of 
H2S04.  H20,  and  EtOH  must  be  used.  Org.  matter 
of  the  faeces  and  urine  is  first  destroyed  with  HgSOj. 
and  HN0S.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Treatment  of  urinary  infection  :  importance 
of  dietary  control.  H.  I.  Coombs,  C.  H.  Catlin, 
and  D.  Reader  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  1043—1046).— 
Urine  can  be  rendered  and  maintained  relatively 
alkaline  or  acid  by  administration  of  suitable  diets. 
Acid-  and  alkali-producing  foods  are  tabulated. 

L.  S.  T. 

Treatment  of  urinary  infections  with  calcium 
mandelate.  E.  Schnohr  (Lancet,  1937,  232, 


1104 — 1105). — Treatment  with  Ca  mandelate  is  as 
effective  as  those  with  other  preps,  of  the  acid. 

L.  S.  T. 

Sugar  content  of  normal  urine  and  its  relation 

to  normal  blood-sugar.  K.  N.  Bagohi  and  M.  N. 
Rudra  (J.  Indian  Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  6,  130 — 134). — 
The  following  average  vals.  (mg.  per  100  ml.)  for 
blood-  (I)  and  urine-sugar  (II)  were  found :  Bengalees 
104,  85;  Biharis  118,  93;  Oriyas,  123,  90;  Hindus 
113,89;  non-Hindus  (non-vegetarian)  104,  87 ;  veget¬ 
arians  (Hindus)  123,  93;  non-vegetarians  110,  88. 
There  was  a  correlation  between  (I)  and  (II)  but  not 
between  age  and  (I)  or  (H).  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Creatine  and  creatinine  excretion  in  infancy. 
R.  Catherwood  and  G.  Stearns  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937, 119,  201 — 214). — The  urinary  vals.  are  statistic¬ 
ally  correlated  with  body-wt.,  length,  and  age.  The 
data  support  the  conclusions  that  exogenous  sources 
are  without  consistent  influences  on  either  substance, 
that  creatinine  excretion  is  almost  exactly  a  function 
of  the  muscular  tissue-wt.,  whilst  creatine  excretion 
depends  mainly  on  the  metabolic  rate.  The  creatine 
vals.  are  the  lower  and  the  more  irregular. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Determination  of  porpbyrin  [in  urine]  with 
the  Leifo  photometer.  K.  Franke  (Z.  ges.  exp. 
Med.,  1936,  97,  616—621;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
3551). — Exact  determinations  of  2-5 — 250  x  10-®  g. 
per  100  c.c.  can  be  made  by  means  of  calibration 
curves.  The  extraction  of  porphyrin  from  urine  is 

described.  H.  J.  E. 

Spectrographic  examination  of  urinary  and 
biliary  calculi.  S.  Ranganathan  and  N.  K.  De 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935,  23,  237— 238).— Stones 
from  different  species  show  the  spectra  of  a  no.  of 
elements,  mostly  metallic.  R.  N.  C. 

Solubility  of  aragonite  in  salt  solutions.— See 
A.,  I,  407.  N.  M.  D. 

Humoral  medicine  and  chemistry .  A .  Lumiere 
(XIV  Congr.  Chim.  ind.,  1934,  Comm,  2,  15  pp. ; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3363).— A  “  neo-humoral  path- 
ologv  ”  is  developed  on  the  basis  of  colloid  science. 

H.  N.  R. 

Blood-  and  urinary  amylase  in  man.  S.  H. 
Gray  and  M.  Somogyi  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  253 — 255). — In  normal  subjects  the 
urine- :  blood-amylase  ratio  is  2 — 6  : 1,  The  ratio  is 
unaltered  in  acute  pancreatitis  although  the  abs.  vals. 
increase  ;  it  may  be  reversed  in  kidney  disturbances 
such  as  often  occur  in  scarlet  fever.  P.  G.  M. 

Influence  of  gastric  acidity  and  degree  of 
ansBmia  on  iron  retention.  A.  P.  Barer  and 
W.  M.  Fowler  (Axoh.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  59,  785 — 792). 
— Achlorhydria  decreases  the  retention  of  Fe  when 
dietary  intakes  of  Fe  are  normal  but  not  when  large 
doses  of  Fe  are  orally  administered.  The  retention 
is  not  increased  by  addition  of  HCI  to  the  diet  nor 
influenced  by  anaemia.  A  dietary  intake  of  6-7  mg. 
of  Fe  per  day  gives  a  negative  Fe  balance  in  anaemic 
patients.  F.  O.  H. 

Tryptophan  and  histidine  in  the  blood  in 
Biermer's  anaemia.  Amino-acids  in  the  blood 
in  Biermer’s  anaemia  or  anaemia  following 
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haemorrhage.  L.  Tochowioz  {Folia  hsematol., 
1936,  56,  240—248,  249— 268).— Data  are  given  on 
the  tryptophan  and  histidine  content  of  normal  serum 
and  serum  of  pernicious  and  post-haunorrhagic  anaemia 
cases,  fasting  or  following  administration  of  peptone, 
beef,  or  liver-protein.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Detection  of  Castle’s  enzyme  in  gastric  juice 
of  adults  and  children.  E.  L.  Rauschenberger 
(Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1936,  97,  514 — 522 ;  Chcm.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  3350). — The  enzyme  is  detected  by  its  effect 
on  the  reticulocyte  count  in  rats.  It  is  absent  from 
the  gastric  juice  in  pernicious  anannia.  Concn.  of 
the  juice  activates  the  enzyme.  A.  G.  P. 

Cobalt  content  of  iron  compounds  and  its 
possible  relation  to  anaemia.  E.  J.  Underwood 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  296—299).— 
Common  sources  of  Fe  contain  up  to  119  p.p.m.  of 
Co.  This  may  he  significant  in  Fe  therapy  of  anaemia. 

P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  pancreatic  tissue  extract  on  chole¬ 
sterol  of  blood  in  cardiovascular  arteriosclerosis. 
A.  Samttelson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  372 — 375).— A  transitory  decrease  in  blood- 
cholesterol,  lasting  approx.  24  hr.,  occurs  within  1  hr. 
of  treatment.  H.  G.  R. 

Physiological  aspects  of  the  cobalt  problem 
[in  animal  nutrition].  M.  E.  Bell  (New  Zealand 
J.  Sci.  Tech.,  1937, 18,  716 — 719). — An  anaemia  often 
accompanies  and  accentuates  sheep  sickness,  although 
the  latter  may  occur  independently  of  anaemia.  Sick 
animals  retain  their  ability  to  produce  insulin,  to  use 
org.  acids  to  neutralise  bases,  and  to  use  glycuronic 
acid  to  neutralise  toxins.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamins  in  cancer  therapy.  T.  Gordonoff 
and  F.  Ludwig  (Schweiz,  med.  Woeh.,  1936,  66, 
1129 — 1130). — The  growth  of  cancer  tissue  in  vitro 
is  inhibited  in  plasma  lacking  vitamin-A  or  -Bu  but 
is  normal  in  plasma  free  from  -C,  -D,  or  -E.  Plasma 
containing  excess  of  -A  or  -Bl  causes  very  active 
growth;  excess  of  -B2  has  a  slightly  accelerating 
effect  whilst  excess  of  -0,  -D,  or  -E  has  none. 

Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Effect  of  X-rays  on  the  metabolism  of  tumour 
tissue.  G.  Bancroft  and  V.  E.  Kinsey  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  974— 979).— Using  the  methods  of  Elliot 
and  Schroeder  (A.,  1934,  1394)  it  is  found  that  X-rays 
reduce  a  definite  decrease  of  the  R.Q.  of  Phila- 
elphia  rat  sarcoma  No.  1  in  vitro  similar  to  that 
previously  observed  in  vivo  (A.,  1935,  1525)  and  an 
increase  in  aerobic  acid  formation  (chiefly  lactic) 
indicating  that  the  lowered  R.Q.  is  not  due  to  incom¬ 
plete  oxidation  with  formation  of  acids  other  than 
lactic.  Under  conditions  which  produce  a  pronounced 
lowering  of  R.Q.  of  tumour  tissue,  X-rays  have  no 
measurable  effect  on  the  metabolism  of  rat  kidney 
slices.  X-Rays  probably  attack  the  process  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  oxidation  before  the  AcCO„H  stage. 

P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  diets  containing  various  fish  eggs  on 
the  growth  of  tumour  in  rats.  S.  Tokuyama  and 
W.  Nakahara  (Sci.  Papers  Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res. 
Tokyo,  1937,  32,  50 — 55). — Fish  roes  cause  more 
rapid  growth  than  horse  flesh,  probably  due  to  their 


high  arginine  and  low  lysine  content.  Slow  growth 
with  herring-roe  diets  is  anomalous.  F.  R.  G. 

Influence  of  diets  containing  proteins  of 
various  Arthropoda  on  the  growth  of  tumours  in 
rats.  S.  Tokuyama  and  W.  Nakahara  (Sci.  Papers 
Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res.  Tokyo,  1937,  31,  335 — 
341 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  12,  122). — Groups  of  rats  fed  on 
diets  containing  the  proteins  of  the  silkworm,  horse, 
crab,  lobster,  and  grasshopper  showed  growth  rates 
in  the  ratio  of  0-5  :  1-0  :  0-7  :  0-5  :  0-1  whereas  after 
inoculation,  tumour  growth  occurred  in  the  ratio 
2-2  :  1-0  :  0-6  :  0-5  :  0-3.  It  is  suggested  that  the  rate 
of  tumour  growth  is  direotly  oc  the  arginine  and  in¬ 
versely  oc  the  lysine  content  of  the  diet.  J.  L.  D. 

Production  of  sarcoma  in  rats  as  a  result  of 
feeding  crude  wheat-germ  oil.  G.  M.  Dorrance 
and  E.  F.  Ciccone  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  36,  426 — 427). — The  time  of  development  of 
the  tumours  decreased  with  increasing  amounts  of 
oil.  II.  G.  R. 

Neoplasms  in  rats  resulting  from  the  feeding 
of  crude  wheat-germ  oil  made  by  ether  extrac¬ 
tion.  L.  G.  Rowntree,  J.  Lansbury,  and  A.  Stein¬ 
berg  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  424 — 
426). — The  abdominal  sarcoma  which  developed 
retained  its  malignancy  through  6  successive  im¬ 
plantations.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  injections  of  rhenium  on  the  growth 
of  tumours  in  mice.  N.  Dobrovolskaia-Zavad- 
skaia  and  A.  Raynaud  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  353 — 355). — No  effect  on  tumour  growth 
was  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  intravenous  trypsin,  carcinolysis, 
and  serum-protein  complex.  W.  Raab  (Z.  ges. 
exp.  Med.,  1936,  97,  588—609;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936, 
i,  3348 — 3349). — Man  is  more  sensitive  than  the  dog 
to  trypsin  (I)  action.  The  effect  of  (I)  on  carcino¬ 
matous  cells  in  vitro  diminishes  rapidly  and  ceases 
after  12  hr.  Pretreatment  of  the  animal  induces 
a  “  (I)-immunity.”  In  carcinomatous  dogs  the  ratio 
albumin  :  globulin  in  sera  averages  0-74  (normal,  Ml). 
(I)  dosage  modifies  the  ratio  in  healthy  but  not  in 
carcinomatous  animals.  A.  G.  P. 

Magnetic  susceptibility  of  normal  and  patho¬ 
logical  serum.  R.  Jonnard  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
204,  1220 — 1222). — Human  blood  is  diamagnetic. 
The  normal  val.  (-6-39  to  —7-9  X  10-7  at  20°)  of 
k  is  increased  in  cancer.  F.  O.  H. 

Composition  of  enamel,  dentine,  and  root  in 
caries  and  pyorrhoea.  M.  M.  Murray  and  J.  H. 
Bowes  (Brit.  Dent.  J.,  1936,  61,  473 — 477).— 
Pyorrhcetic  enamel  has  less  ash  and  Ca  and  more  N 
and  P  whilst  carious  enamel  has  more  C02  than  sound 
enamel.  Compared  with  sound  dentine,  pyorrhcetic 
dentine  has  a  slightly  increased  and  carious  dentine 
a  greatly  increased  Mg  content.  Diseased  but  not 
the  sound  dentines  contain  CL  The  Mg  content  of 
carious  roots  is  normal  but  that  of  pyorrhoetic  roots 
is  high.  More  information  is  gained  from  “  corrected  ” 
than  from  ordinary  Ca  :  P  ratios,  the  “  corrected  ” 
ratio  being  (Ca  -f  Ca  equiv.  of  Mg)/P. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 
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Factors  in  human  saliva  correlated  with  the 
presence  and  activity  of  dental  caries.  M. 
Karshan  (J.  Dent.  Res.,  1936,  15,  383 — 393). — 
In  persons  free  from  caries  or  with  arrested  caries  the 
Ca  content  of  artificially  stimulated  saliva  was 
6-1  mg.  per  100  ml.,  whilst  in  persons  with  active  caries 
or  with  similar  conditions  the  val.  was  6-3  mg.  The 
corresponding  C02  capacities  were  30  and  20  vols. 
per  100  ml.  respectively.  The  proportions  of  Ca 
removed  by  shaking  with  Ca^PO^  were  approx. 
65%  and  45%  respectively.  Vais,  for  NH3-N  did  not 
differ  significantly.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Biochemistry  of  the  lens.  IX.  Influence  of 
vitamin-C  and  thiol  compounds  on  production  of 
galactose  cataract.  J.  Bellows.  X.  Prepar¬ 
ation  of  glutathione  from  the  crystalline  lens. 
J.  Bellows  and  L.  Rosner  (Arch.  Ophthalmol.,  1936, 
16,  762 — 769,  1001 — 1003). — IX.  Rats  receiving  a 
diet  containing  70%  of  galactose  (I)  show  opacities 
in  the  lens  in  7  days  but,  if  vitamin-C  is  given  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  appearance  of  changes  in  the  lens  is  delayed. 
Administration  of  yeast,  or  of  cystine,  delays  the 
appearance  of  cataract  for  20 — 30  days.  In  the  lenses 
of  rats  receiving  galactose  diets  there  is  less  glutathione 
(II)  and  -G  than  in  lenses  from  normal  rats.  (I) 
apparently  reduces  the  thiol  content  of  the  cryst. 
lens. 

X.  A  cryst.  substance,  closely  resembling  (II), 
is  extracted  from  ox  lenses  by  a  mixture  of  EtOH, 
Et„0,  and  H2S04  (yield  0-2  g.  from  200  lenses). 

Nutb.  Abs.  (to) 

Lachrymal  elimination  of  glucose  in  diabetics. 
D.  Michail,  P.  Vancea,  and  N.  Zolog  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  194^-196).— The  tears  of 
diabetics  contain  0-032 — 0-084%  of  glucose,  no  corre¬ 
lation  being  observed  between  this  val.  and  that  of 
the  blood-sugar.  H.  G.  R. 

Iodine  in  the  blood  of  diabetics.  M.  Yagishita 
(Mitt.  med.  Akad.  Kioto,  1936,  18,  1201—1206).— 
The  I  content  of  the  blood  of  normal  subjects  of  both 
sexes  in  spring  and  winter  is  0-0094  mg.  per  100  ml. 
That  of  the  blood  of  diabetics  is  variable  (max.  0-0165 
mg.  per  100  ml.).  Lowest  vals.  are  given  in  cases 
complicated  by  tuberculosis.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Blood-sugar  following  injection  of  insulin 
during  absorption  of  glucose  in  normal  and 
diabetic  subjects.  0.  Postranbcky  (Presse  med., 
1935,  No.  43). — In  health,  alimentary  hyperglycemia 
is  not  affected  by  administration  of  insulin  but  in 
diabetes  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  is  decreased 
and  that  of  the  liver  is  increased.  Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Arterio-venous  sugar  difference  in  diabetes 
mellitus  :  its  value  in  adjudging  the  severity  of 
the  disease.  J.  P.  Bose  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935, 
23,  1 — 20). — The  arterio-venous  sugar  difference, 
which  is  positive  in  normal  subjects  and  mild  cases  of 
diabetes,  becomes  zero  or  negative  in  more  severe 
cases,  the  extent  of  the  decrease  depending  on  the 
degree  of  severity.  The  difference  rises  rapidly 
in  normal  subjects  after  a  meal  of  glucose  (I),  reaching 
a  max.  in  1  hr.  In  mild  cases  the  max.  difference 
after  a  meal  of  (I)  is  still  positive  but  <  in  normal 
subjects,  whilst  in  more  severe  cases  it  is  often 
negative.  R.  N.  C. 


Ammonia  coefficient  of  the  urine  in  treated 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus.  Effect  of  diet.  J.  L, 
Rennie  (Glasgow  Med.  J.,  1936,  126,  323 — 328). — 
The  eoeff.,  eale.  from  the  formula  100  X  urinary 
NH3-N/(NH3-N  +  urea  N),  is  >5  in  healthy  indivi¬ 
duals.  High  coeffs.  are  more  frequent  following 
treatment  with  low-  or  medium-carbohydrate  diet 
with  and  without  insulin.  Special  treatment  with 
liigh-carbohydrate  low-fat  diets  maintains  the  coeff. 
at  approx,  normal  level.  Fruit  is  not  more  effective 
than  are  other  forms  of  carbohydrate  in  lowering  the 
coeff.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Protein  fractions  of  blood  sera.  TV.  Epi¬ 
demic  dropsy.  R.  N.  Chopra,  S.  N.  Mukherjee, 
and  J.  C.  Gupta  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935,  23,  353 — 
357). — Relative  and  a  are  <  their  normal  vals.  in 
sera  of  patients  with  epidemic  dropsy.  Buffer  action 
is  also  <  normal,  although  pn  remains  unaltered. 
Albumin  (I)  is  decreased  whilst  globulins,  particularly 
pseudoglobulin,  are  increased.  The  decreases  of  tj 
and  buffer  action,  and  also  the  disturbance  of  the  fluid 
exchange  between  the  blood  and  tissues,  are  associated 
with  the  fall  in  (I).  R.  N.  C. 

Arachidonic  and  linoleic  acids  of  the  serum  in 
normal  and  eczematous  subjects.  W.  R.  Brown 
and  A.  E.  Hansen  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  113 — 117). — Arachidonic  and  linoleic  acids  occur 
in  the  serum  of  normal  children  to  the  extent  of  3  and 
5%  respectively  of  the  total  fatty  acids.  Vals.  are 
lower  in  eczema.  P.  G.  M. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  in  epilepsy.  L.  J. 
Pollock  and  B.  Boshes  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937, 
59,  1000 — 1023). — The  fasting  levels  for  blood-sugar 
and  the  oral  tolerance  test  were  normal.  Insulin 
hypoglycasmia  appeared  to  be  followed  by  a  slow 
recovery.  H.  G.  R. 

Adsorptive  action  of  colloidal  aluminium 
hydroxide.  H.  Lodenkampfer  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med., 
1936,  97,  708—714;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3361). — 
Elimination  of  HC1  from  the  stomach  in  hyperacidity 
by  colloidal  Al(OH)3  is  due  to  adsorption  and  not  to 
chemical  neutralisation.  A.  G.  P. 

Hypoglycmmia  with  paradoxical  sugar  toler¬ 
ance  curve  simulating  peptic  ulcer.  A.  R. 
Peskin  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108,  1601 — 
1603). — The  hypoglycsemia  described  causes  symptoms 
similar  to  peptic  ulcer  but  produces  an  abnormal 
sugar  tolerance  curve  and  gastric  hypoacidity. 

E.  M.  W. 

Isolation  and  properties  of  the  factor  respon¬ 
sible  for  increased  capillary  permeability  in 
inflammation.  V.  Menkin  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  164— 167).— A  H20-sol.,  thermo¬ 
stable,  cryst.  substance  “  leukotaxine,”  isolated  from 
the  exudate  of  inflamed  tissue,  contains  2-3%  of  N,  is 
dialysable,  free  from  protein  and  carbohydrate,  and 
may  be  an  NH,-acid.  It  increases  the  permeability 
of  capillaries  and  exerts  a  chemotaetic  attraction  on 
leucocytes.  W.  0.  K. 

Serum-phosphatase  in  jaundice .  A.  Cantarow 
and  J.  Nelson  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  59,  1045 — 
1050). — No  distinction  was  observed  between  obstruc¬ 
tive  and  hepato-cellular  jaundice.  H.  Gr  R. 
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Blood-heparin  and  lipin  amino-nitrogen  in 
experimental  obstructive  jaundice.  L.  M.  Hell- 
man,  R.  A.  Moore,  and  W.  De  W.  Andrus  (Proe. 
Sac.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  176— 178).— In  dogs 
suffering  from  obstructive  jaundice  as  the  result  of 
ligation  and  division  of  the  common  duct,  there  is  no 
significant  change  in  blood-heparin,  but  there  is  a 
progressive  fall  in  blood-lipin  NH2-N,  most  of  which 
represents  kephalin.  W.  0.  K. 

Influence  of  protein  feeding  on  the  nitrogenous 
blood  constituents  in  dogs  after  experimental 
kidney  lesion.  L.  Sas  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290, 
304 — 312). — In  dogs  in  which  slight  kidney  lesion 
had  been  effected  by  administration  of  U02(N03)2, 
the  changes  in  blood-N  vals.  on  protein  feeding  closely 
resemble  those  (A.,  1936,  356)  in  normal  dogs.  Only 
in  the  starved  dog  was  increase  of  residual  N  (by 
35%)  and  urea-N  (83%)  obtained.  P.  W.  C. 

Nitrogen  and  sulphur  metabolism  in  Bright's 
disease.  Vm.  Effect  of  ingestion  of  urea  on 
nitrogen  excretion  and  sulphur  partition  in 
nephrosis,  glomerulo-nephritis,  and  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  G.  P,  Grabfield  and  B.  Prescott 
(Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  59,  823— 836).— Data  for  the 
intake  of  N  and  S  and  their  distribution  in  urine  and 
faeces  indicate  changes  in  protein  metabolism  mainly 
affecting  the  S-containing  constituents  of  the  protein 
mol.  F.  0.  H. 

Standardisation  of  liver  extracts.  J.  Dedichen 
(Acta  med.  scand.,  1936,  90,  195—206). — Leuco- 
cytosis,  possibly  due  to  anti-anaemic  factor,  follows 
injection  of  potent,  protein-free  liver  extracts  into 
healthy  adults  and  pigs  (but  not  rabbits,  dogs,  or 
sheep).  Inactive  fractions  cause  no  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  leucocytes.  No  leucocytosis  follows  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  extracts  into  patients  with  liver  disease. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  following  chronic  intoxic¬ 
ation  with  carbon  tetrachloride  :  experimental 
study.  M.  V.  R.  Rao  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936, 
23,  1007—1014).  R.  N.  C. 

Phosphatase  activity,  inorganic  phosphorus, 
and  calcium  of  serum  in  disease  of  liver  and 
biliary  tract.  C.  A.  Flood,  E.  B.  Gutman,  and 
A.  B.  Gutman  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937, 59, 981 — 999). — 
Serum-phosphatase  is  increased  in  jaundice  due  to 
obstruction  of  the  biliary  duct  but  is  variable  in 
catarrhal  jaundice  or  hepatitis.  An  increase  occurs 
in  carcinoma  with  metastases  of  the  liver.  No 
variation  was  observed  in  serum-inorg.  P  or  -Ca. 

H.  G.  R. 

Hyperglycaemia  due  to  impaired  hepatic 

glycogenesis.  J.  W.  Conn  and  L.  H.  Newburgh 
(Proe.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  236— 238).— In 
certain  middle-aged  obese  patients  with  glycosuria, 
oxidation  of  sugar  following  a  test  meal  was  normal 
although  the  blood-sugar  curve  was  of  the  diabetic 
type.  It  follows  that  the  defect  was  in  the  storage 
of  carbohydrate  by  the  liver,  not  in  its  oxidation. 
These  patients  became  normal  after  the  obesity  was 
reduced  by  dieting.  W.  O.  K. 

Glycine  treatment  of  progressive  muscular 
dystrophy.  W.  Borst  and  W.  Mobius  (Z.  klin. 


Med.,  1936,  129,  499—511;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i, 
3536). — Of  four  cases  examined  administration  of 
glycine  improved  muscle  metabolism  (increased  elim¬ 
ination  of  creatine)  only  in  two,  and  caused  clinical 
improvement  only  in  one.  A.  G.  P. 

Chemotherapy.  IV.  Sulphonamide  com¬ 
pounds  in  coccic  infections.  S.  M.  Rosenthal, 
H.  Bauer,  and  S.  F.  Branham.  V.  Sulphanil- 
amide,  serum,  and  combined  drug  and  serum  in 
experimental  infections  in  mice.  S.  E.  Branham 
and  S.  M.  Rosenthal  (U.S.  Publ.  Health  Rep.,  1937, 
52,  662—671,  685— 695).—  IV.  Sulphanilamide  (I)  is 
effective  against  pneumococcal  infections  and  is  more 
effective  in  rats  than  in  mice  and  rabbits.  Disul- 
phanilamide,  which  is  ~20%  more  toxic  than  (I), 
is  more  effective  than  (I)  against  streptococcal  infec¬ 
tions  in  mice.  Both  amides  are  more  effective  than 
proprietary  drugs.  The  effectiveness  of  the  drugs 
when  given  parenterally  or  orally  depends  on  their 
rates  of  excretion  in  the  urine. 

V.  (I)  shows  a  marked  therapeutic  action  in  mice 
experimentally  infected  with  meningococci.  Best 
results  are  obtained  by  combined  drug  and  serum 
treatments,  which  are  also  effective  against  pneumo¬ 
coccal  infections.  W.  L.  D. 

Effect  of  calcium  and  vitamins-/!  and  -D  on 
incidence  of  pregnancy  toxaemia.  G.  W.  Theo¬ 
bald  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  1397—1399).  L.  S.  T. 

Non-protein-,  urea-,  and  residual  nitrogen  of 
the  blood  during  normal  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperium.  J.  F.  Cadden  and  A.  M.  Faris  (Amer. 
J.  Obstet.  Gynecol.,  1936,  32,  421 — 428). — In  preg¬ 
nant  women  the  non-protein-N  content  of  the  blood 
at  the  end  of  the  6th  month  is  24  mg.  per  100  ml., 
at  parturition  it  is  26  mg.,  and  one  week  later  it  is 
33  mg.  The  urea-N  content  decreases  during  the 
first  6  months  from  14  to  6  rag.  per  100  ml. ;  at  term 
it  is  7  mg.  and  on  the  8th  day  post  partum  11  mg. 
The  residual  N  content  decreases  to  18  mg.  per 
100  ml.  during  the  first  6  months,  increases  to  19  mg. 
at  term,  and  is  21  mg.  on  the  8th  day  post  partum. 
The  ratio  urea-N :  non-protein-N  is  0-5  for  non¬ 
pregnant  women.  In  pregnancy  it  is  0-25  at  the  6th 
month  and  0-27  at  term.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Intra-uterine  carbohydrate  metabolism.  B. 
Szendi  (Monatsschr.  Kinderheilk.,  1936,  66,  128 — 
136). — The  glycogen  (I)  contents  of  human  decidua 
and  placenta  increase  rapidly  to  4%  and  2%  respec¬ 
tively  at  the  20th  day  of  conception  and  decrease  to 
<1%  at  the  30th  day.  The  (I)  content  of  foetal 
lungs  reaches  a  max.  of  approx.  1-3%  at  the  27th 
day,  after  which  it  decreases  to  approx.  0-4%  at  the 
30th  day,  and  that  of  foetal  liver  increases  from 
approx.  0-2%  at  the  27th  day  to  a  max.  of  2-75%  on 
the  32nd  day.  Similar  results  are  obtained  in 
rabbits.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Cells  of  the  adrenal  cortex  of  the  ewe  during 
the  cestrual  cycle  and  pregnancy.  L.  J.  Nahm 
and  F.  F.  McKenzie  (Missouri  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Res. 
Bull.,  1937,  No.  251,  20  pp.}. — The  dark  cells,  which 
appear  in  larger  nos.  during  late  oestrus  and  early 
and  late  pregnancy,  contain  at  these  times  increased 
amounts  of  Spins  which  probably  represent  material 
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to  be  used  in  the  production  of  secretion.  Chon- 
driosomes  may  also  be  used  to  produce  secretion  or 
other  reserve  material.  A.  G.  P. 

Phosphorus  components  in  the  blood  of  normal 
and  rachitic  infants.  H.  Bakwin,  0.  Bodansky, 
and  R.  Turner  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  365 — 3CS). — Decreased  acid-sol.  P  in  rickets 
involves  inorg.  P04"',  acid-hydrolysable  P,  and  the 
fraction  not  hydrolysable  by  bone-phosphatase. 

Geochemistry  applied  to  the  problems  of 
silicosis. — See  A.,  I,  433. 

Treatment  of  streptococcal  infections  in  mice 
with  4  : 4'-diaminodiphenylsulphone.  G.  A.  H. 
Buttle,  D.  Stephenson,  S.  Smith,  T.  Dewing,  and 
G.  E.  Foster  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  1331— 1334).— The 
sulplione  cures  streptococcal  infections  in  mice  in 
doses  approx.  0  01  of  those  required  with 
p-NH2*CGHj-S02*NH2  (I) ;  it  is  much  more  toxic  in 
mice  but  not  in  rabbits  or  monkeys.  It  is  more 
active  in  producing  methjemoglobimemia  in  monkeys. 
4  : 4'-Dinitrodiphenylsulphone  is  as  effective  as  (I), 
but  is  less  toxic  to  mice.  L.  S.  T. 

Physico-chemical  changes  in  blood  in  experi¬ 
mental  thrombopcenic  purpura.  L.  M.  Tocan¬ 
tins  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  402— 
406). — A  moderate  decrease  in  vj,  correlated  with  a 
decrease  in  cell  vol.,  together  with  a  transient  increase 
in  non-protein-N  were  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Indications  of  liver  damage  during  thyro¬ 
toxicosis.  E.  Gorodetski  and  P.  T.  Schester- 
ikova  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J.,  1937,  10,  127—141). — 
In  Basedow’s  disease,  the  serum  complement  is  some¬ 
times  decreased,  the  serum  contains  a  lipase  resistant 
to  quinine,  and  the  urinary  NH2-acid  concn.  (normally 
2 — 5%)  is  increased  to  12 — 16%.  These  findings 
indicate  liver  damage.  W.  O.  K. 

Nitrogen  and  mineral  metabolism  during  a 
chronic  case  of  Trypanosoma  conyolense  disease 
in  an  ox.  M.  H.  French  (Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Vet. 
Sci.,  Tanganyika,  1935  (1936),  73 — 77). — Meta¬ 
bolism  studies  indicate  that  the  disease  is  accompanied 
by  acidosis.  There  is  increased  output  of  N,  Ca,  K, 
and  P.  Na  and  Cl  excretion  is  increased  when  these 
elements  are  given  in  small  quantities.  Mg  meta¬ 
bolism  appears  to  be  unaltered.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Nitrogen  and  mineral  metabolism  during 
acute  infections  of  sheep  with  Trypanosoma 
hrucei.  M.  H.  French  (Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Vet.  Sci., 
Tanganyika,  1935  (1936),  77 — 81). — Infection  with  T. 
brucei  causes  increased  excretion  of  N,  Ca,  and  K 
in  sheep  on  different  nutritional  levels.  P  meta¬ 
bolism  remains  unaffected.  Elimination  of  Na  and 
Cl  varies  with  the  level  of  intake.  Adequate  NaCl 
consumption  is  followed  by  increased  retention 
of  both  elements,  whereas  on  a  low  intake  there  is 
an  increased  rate  of  excretion.  The  Jig  balance 
is  unaltered.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Effect  of  the  vitaxnin-B  complex  from  liver  on 
tubercular  patients.  M.  Ishti  (Bull.  Inst.  Phys. 
Chem.  Res.  Japan,  1937,  16,  265 — 294). — Nine  out 
of  10  patients  in  the  third  stage  of  pulmonary  tuber¬ 


culosis  responded,  by  a  general  improvement  in 
strength,  appetite,  red  cell  count,  and  hecmoglobin 
content,  to  the  daily  oral  administration  for  10 — 16 
months  of  a  vitamin-B  adsorbate  prepared  from  75  g. 

of  ox  liver  (cf.  A.,  1934,  1415).  J.  L.  D. 

Action  of  ethyl  esters  of  certain  saturated 
fatty  acids  on  the  development  of  experimental 
tuberculosis  in  the  guinea-pig.  L.  Negre,  A. 
Berthelot,  and  J.  Bretey  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
204,  1372 — 1374). — Twice-weekly,  subcutaneous  in¬ 
jections  of  0-5  c.c.  of  Et  arachidate,  palmitate,  myris- 
tate,  laurate,  and  deeoato  retard  the  appearance  of 
tuberculosis  in  injected  guinea-pigs  (cf.  this  vol., 
59).  Et  octoate  and  hexoate  are  without  effect. 
Et  butyrate  sensitises  the  animals  to  infection,  whilst 
the  benzyl  and  cinnamyl  esters  do  not.  J.  L.  D. 

Effect  of  tuberculin  and  of  acetone  and  methyl- 
alcoholic  extracts  on  the  pathogenic  power  of 
BCG  and  the  action  of  these  substances  in  vivo. 
E.  Le  Chuiton,  J.  Sabrazes,  C.  Berge,  J.  Pennan- 
eac’h,  and  J.  Dubreutl  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  441 — 444). — Contrary  to  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  strain  6 a  (cf.  ibid.,  1936,  123,  581), 
no  increase  in  the  pathogenic  power  was  observed. 

H.  G.  R. 

[Automatic]  apparatus  for  measurement  of 
metabolic  rate  of  small  animals .  N.  T.  Werthes- 
sen  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119,  233—239). 

.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Metabolism  of  anaesthetised  rats.  M.  Kleiber 
and  F.  J.  Saunders  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  36,  377—380). — Anesthesia  (araytal)  is  not 
recommended  in  metabolism  determinations. 

H.  G.  R. 

Basal  metabolism  of  older  women .  H .  McKay 
and  M.  B.  Patton  (Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.,  1936, 
No.  575,  16  pp.). — Basal  metabolism  is  fairly  uniform 
in  women  aged  >50  years.  Subsequently  heat  pro¬ 
duction  declines.  A.  G.  P. 

Deamination  and  specific  dynamic  action.  A. 
Szakall  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  122 — 137;  cf. 
A.,  1934,  554). — In  dogs  receiving  intravenous  in¬ 
jections  of  glycine,  alanine,  and  glutamic  acid  (I)  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  amount  of  N  thus  given, 
the  extent  of  deamination  of  these  acids,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  basal  metabolism.  This  increase  begins 
long  before  and  is  already  falling  off  when  deamination 
is  at  its  max.  Deamination  is  a  consequence,  not  a 
cause,  of  the  increased  biological  oxidation  which 
follows  administration  of  NH2-acids.  The  increased 
oxidation  is  probably  due  to  stimulation  of  the  liver 
by  the  acids.  (I)  interferes  with  the  activity  of  the 
liver  and  hence  does  not  increase  oxidation. 

W.  McC. 

Respiration  of  animal  tissues.  Unification  of 
two  opposing  theories.  W.  Brandt  (Chem.-Ztg., 
1937,  61,  465 — 467). — The  respiratory  mechanisms 
of  Warburg  and  Keilin,  Wieland,  and  Szent-Gyorgyi 
are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the  metabolism 
of  oxalacetic  acid.  F.  0.  H. 

Respiratory  changes  in  pigeons  due  to  aliment¬ 
ary  disequilibrium  of  carbohydrate  origin.  R. 
Lecoq  and  J.  M.  Joly  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 
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19,  144 — 157). — Diets  containing  glucose,  galactoso 
(I),  and  fruotose  (II)  but  free  from  vitamin-I?  diminish 
the  R.Q.  and  increase  the  basal  metabolism  of  pigeons. 
Similar  effects  are  produced  by  -jB-rieh  diets  containing 
66%  of  (I)  or  80 — 84%  of  (II)  (of.  A.,  1936,  904). 

F.  0.  H. 

Measurement  of  tissue  glycolysis  in  serum. 
M.  Dixon  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  924 — 933). — The 
method  of  Dixon  and  Keilin  (A.,  1933,  629)  is  adapted 
to  the  determination  of  respiration  and  glycolysis 
of  tissues  in  serum,  and  makes  use  of  the  C02  retention 
principle  of  Dickens  and  Simer  (A.,  1932,  644). 

P.  W.  C. 

Muscle-haemoglobin  in  vivo  ;  instantaneous 
measurement  of  muscle  metabolism.  G.  A. 
Millikan  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  123,  218 — 
241). — Muscle-haemoglobin  acts  as  a  short-time  02 
store,  1-3 — 3-5  cu.mm,  per  g.  of  muscle  per  sec. 
being  required  during  max.  tetanic  contraction  of 
cat’s  soleus  muscle.  During  the  contraction,  the  02 
demand  reaches  a  max.  within  1  sec.  and  returns  to 
the  resting  val.  within  10  sec.  of  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
traction.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  dietary  protein  on  the  composition  of 
the  proteins  of  blood.  K.  Lanq  (Biochem.  Z., 
1937,  291,  174—177). — In  man  the  protein  content 
(especially  the  albumin)  of  the  blood-serum  is  in¬ 
creased  by  administration  of  gelatin  but  the  oxypro- 
line  content  is  not  affected.  W.  McC. 

Relation  between  diet  and  changes  in  the 
albumin  content  of  blood-serum  in  birds.  M.  L. 
Rocbuna  and  A.  S.  Katz  nelson  (Bull.  Biol.  Med. 
exp.  U.R.S.S.,  1936, 1,  209 — 210). —  In  hens  the  albu¬ 
min  (I)  content  of  the  serum  is  higher  and  the  egg  yield 
greater  when  the  normal  basal  ration  is  supplemented 
with  vitamin-A  and  -D  than  when  the  basal  diet 
alone  is  given,  when  it  is  supplemented  with  -A  only, 
or  when  an  acid  or  alkaline  ration  supplemented  with 
-A,  -D,  and  -E  is  given.  The  (I)  val.  and  egg  yield 
are  krwest  when  the  basal  diet  alone  is  given.  The 
amounts  of  the  vitamins  in  the  rations  do  not  affect 
the  (I)  level  very  greatly,  but  the  absence  of  -D  and 
-E,  and  abnormal  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  ration, 
reduce  the  egg  laying  capacity.  In  cocks  no  notable 
variations  in  (I)  are  observed.  In  pigeons  serum- 
protein  is  little  affected  by  different  diets.  The 
serum-protein  level  varies  considerably  in  different 
species  of  birds  but  variations  within  any  one  species 
are  slight.  Nhtr.  Abs.  (m) 

Course  of  the  excretion  of  various  substances 
in  exogenous  protein  catabolism.  E.  F.  T  br¬ 
ucine  and  J.  Firdman  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 
19,  259 — 291). — The  urine  of  a  man  during  regular 
H20  intake  was  examined  at  hourly  intervals  before 
and  after  a  protein  meal.  11  hr.  after  the  meal 
41 — 50%  of  the  total  N  intake  wras  excreted,  the 
curve  of  excretion  against  time  showing  a  max.  after 
7  hr.  The  max.  in  the  curve  of  urea  excretion  came 
after  that  of  NH2-acids  and  NH3,  which  ran  parallel 
throughout.  Excretion  of  uric  acid  and  the  coeff.  of 
protein  oxidation  [urea-N /(urea-N  +  NH2-acid-N  + 
NHrN)]  were  the  same  as  before  the  meal.  A.  L. 
u**  (a.,  in.) 


Protein  supplements  in  poultry  rations. 
Effect  of  different  sources  of  vitamin -O  on  the 

laying  bird. — See  B.,  1937,  725. 

Absorption  of  rice  and  atta  protein  in  digestion 
and  the  question  of  the  faecal  residue  as  a  medium 

for  intestinal  putrefaction.  H.  E.  C.  Wilson  and 

S.  L.  Mookerjee  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935,  23, 
483 — 489). — Intestinal  putrefaction  is  not  increased 
in  healthy  conditions  on  a  rice  diet,  which  yields  a 
larger  residue  of  faecal  N  than  atta  protein.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  a  preferential  absorption  of  S-con- 
taining  NH2-acids.  R.  N.  C. 

Possible  factors  in  the  causation  of  vesical 
calculus  in  India.  Composition  of  the  human 
urine  on  different  diets.  H.  E.  C.  Wilson  and 
S.  L.  Mookerjee  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935,  23, 
491 — 499).— The  urine  vol.  on  an  atta  diet  is  <  on  a 
rice  diet,  due  to  a  lower  salt  intake;  this  may  be 
accentuated  by  salt  loss  through  perspiration.  C204" 
and  PO/"  excretion  are  increased  on  an  atta  diet; 
enough  Ca  is  excreted  to  form  an  insol.  salt  wdtb  all 
the  Ca04".  R.  N.  C. 

Cheap  “well-balanced”  diets.  W.  R.  Ayk¬ 
royd  and  B.  G.  Krishnan  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res., 
1936,  23,  731 — 739). — The  results  of  rat  growth  tests 
and  chemical  analyses  of  a  no.  of  diets  are  given. 

R.  N.  C. 

Biological  value  of  the  proteins  of  green-gram 
(Phaseolus  mungo)  and  lentil  (Lens  esculenta). 
I.  Balance  sheet  method.  II.  Growth  of 
young  rats.  K.  P.  Bask,  M.  C.  Nath,  and  M.  0. 
Grant  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  23,  789 — 810, 
811 — 826). — -I.  The  metabolic  N  of  the  fasces  of  rats 
fed  on  green-gram  or  lentil  is  composed  of  two  frac¬ 
tions  dependent  respectively  on  body-wt.  and  food 
intake.  Tho  biological  vals.  at  5%,  11%,  and  15% 
levels  of  feeding  are  63,  52,  and  45  respectively  for 
green-gram,  and  53,  32,  and  25  for  lentil,  the  vals. 
decreasing  as  protein  concn.  in  the  diet  increases. 
The  protein  val.  of  green-gram  is  10-4  and  of  lentil 
6-5  at  a  10%  level  of  intake.  The  proteins  of  the 
two  pulses  show  no  supplementary  relation. 

II.  Growth  per  g.  of  protein  ingested  at  15%  and 
10%  concns.  of  protein  in  the  diet  is  1*23  and  1-16 
respectively  for  green-gram,  and  0-94  and  0-59  for 
lentil.  With  5%  of  protein,  animals  just  maintain 
their  wt.  with  the  green-gram  protein,  but  lose  wt. 
with  the  lentil  protein.  With  15%  of  green-gram 
protein,  growth  is  almost  as  efficient  as  on  a  diet  of 
milk  and  w7hole  wheat.  Lentil  proteins  cause  loss  of 
fur,  which  is  prevented  by  addition  of  0-2%  of  cystine 
to  the  diet.  Rats  of  50 — 80  g.  wt.  require  9  g.  of 
protein  from  these  pulses  for  maintenance  for  8  weeks. 

R.  N.  C. 

Relation  between  the  composition  of  the  diet 
and  the  urinary  excretion  of  ascorbic  acid. 
R,  K.  Chakraborty  and  A.  N.  Roy  (Indian  J.  Lied. 
Res.,  1936,  23,  831— 836).— A  high -fat  diet  (butter) 
or  a  high-protein  diet  (casein  or  meat)  produces  a 
significant  increase  in  the  daily  urinary  excretion  of 
ascorbic  acid.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  different  diets  on  the  metabolism  of 
freight  horses.  IV.  Effect  of  partial  substitu- 
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tion  of  oats  by  the  waste  products  of  the  sugar 
industry  on  the  utilisation  of  nitrogen,  calcium, 
and  phosphorus.  S.  E.  Borshkovski,  M.  F.  Gum, 
V.  A.  Smoljar,  A.  K.  Martin  enko,  V.  V.  Michail- 
ova,  and  M.  K.  Netsckitailo  (Ukrain.  Biochera.  J., 
1937,  10,  49 — 79). — The  substitution  of  sugar-beet 
press  residue  and  molasses  for  a  portion  of  the  oats 
in  the  diet  of  horses  caused  little  alteration  in  the 
assimilation  of  N  or  P,  but  improved  the  absorption 
of  Ca.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
P  :  Ca  ratio  of  the  diet  was  reduced  from  approx. 
2-8  to  1-8.  W.  0.  K. 

Composition  and  food  value  of  the  locust 
(Schistocirca  gregaria).  C.  Lapp  and  J.  Rohmer 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  'biol.,  1937,  19,  321— 324).— The 
locust  contains  more  fat  and  protein  than  the  majority 
of  the  usual  foodstuffs.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  and  cholesterol.  A.  L. 

Phosphatide  metabolism.  I.  G.  Davanzo 
(Dcut.  Z.  Chirurg.,  1936,  247,  622— 631).— In  healthy 
individuals  great  variations  occur  in  the  phosphatide 

(I)  content  of  the  blood.  The  cholesterol  (II)  content 
increases  in  the  premenstrual  period  but  the  lecithin 
(III)  content  does  not  appear  to  vary  with  the 
menstrual  cycle.  An  increase  in  (I)  content  occurs 
in  obstructive  jaundice  and  a  decrease  when  the 
hepatic  cells  are  damaged.  The  increase  in  the  (I) 
content  observed  after  the  ingestion  of  (III)  is  delayed 
and  diminished  in  liver  disease.  Et20  anesthesia 
causes  an  increase  of  the  (II)  and  decrease  of  the  (I) 
content.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Purine  metabolism  in  dogs.  Metabolic  effects 
of  reticulo-endothelial-active  substances.  F. 
Chbometzka  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1936,  97,  645 — 652 ; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3360). — In  dogs  with  sensitive 
purine  metabolism,  blocking  the  reticulo -endothelial 
system  with  Indian  ink  decreases  the  oxidation  of 
uric  acid  (I)  to  allantom  (II).  Neosalvarsan  increases 
the  elimination  of  purine  bases  and  (I),  especially 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  Indian  ink.  The 
output  of  (II)  is  unchanged.  The  antiseptic  Protonsil 
increases  the  output  of  (I)  and  lowers  that  of  (II). 
Atebrin  acts  similarly.  A.  G.  P. 

Xanthine  dehydrogenase.  Dehydrogenation 
of  uric  acid  to  xanthine  by  surviving  tissue.  W. 
Reetdel  and  W.  Schuler  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 
247,  172 — IS4). — Slices  of  surviving  kidney  (rat, 
guinea-pig,  cat)  aerobically  convert  xanthine  (I),  but, 
unless  mothylone-blue  is  present,  not  hypoxanthine 

(II) ,  into  uric  acid  (III).  The  anaerobic  dehydro¬ 
genation  of  oxypurines  thus  occurs  more  readily  than 
the  aerobic;  both  are  strongly  inhibited  by  0-001  AT - 
KCN.  (II)  is  completely  converted  into  (I)  before 
dehydrogenation  to  (III).  In  systems  of  (II)  -f 

(III)  +  tissue  containing  (I)  dehydrogenase,  hydro¬ 

genation  of  (III)  to  (I)  is  correlated  with  dehydro¬ 
genation  of  (II)  to  (I).  The  bearing  of  these  findings 
on  purine  metabolism  is  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Influence  of  aggregation  on  the  transport  of 
asparagine  and  caffeine  in  the  tentacles  of  [the 
insectivorous  plant]  Drosera  c apensis.  W.  H. 
Amsz  and  J.  Oudman  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  1937  ,  40,  431 — 439). — Caffeine  appears 


to  be  absorbed  (from  agar  gel)  by  a  diffusion  process, 
the  vacuoles  serving  as  a  path  of  transport.  With 
asparagine,  rapid  absorption  occurs  only  when  tho 
tentacle  colls  are  aggregated  (by  salicin-KH2P04), 

transport  being  principally  by  the  cytoplasm,  the 
quantity  of  which  negatives  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  normal  diffusion  process. 

F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  glycine  on  the  production  of  creatine 
in  the  normal  subject.  C.  Degan  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
biol.,  1937, 19,  686 — 693). — When  glycine  is  adminis¬ 
tered  to  dogs  on  a  carbohydrate  diet,  there  sometimes 
occurs  an  increase  in  urinary  creatine  which  repre¬ 
sents,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  excess 
urinary  N.  Creatinine  excretion  is  unaffected  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  irregular  changes. 

P.  W.  C. 

Cystine  metabolism.  II.  Detoxication  of 
bromobenzene.  F.  L.  Haley  and  G.  S.  Samuelsen 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  383 — 387). — No  quant, 
relationship  appears  to  exist  between  the  amount  of 
cystine  or  other  S  compounds  in  the  diet  and  the 
detoxication  of  PhBr,  which  is  tolerated  by  the  rat 
to  the  extent  of  2%  of  the  diet.  P.  G.  M. 

Metabolism  of  sulphur.  ¥.  Replaceability  of 
/-cystine  in  the  diets  of  rats  with  some  partially 
oxidised  derivatives.  M.  A.  Bennett  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  962 — 965). — Identical  growth  curves 
were  obtained  "with  /-cystine  (I)  (Merck)  and  a  highly 
purified  (I)  when  added  to  a  (I)-deficient  diet  of 
albino  rats.  Z-Cystino  disulphoxide  can  replace  (I)  in 
the  diet  but  Z-cysteinesulphinic  acid  gave  no,  and 
£-(guanylthio)cysteine  dihydrochloride,  which  prob¬ 
ably  gives  rise  to  Z-cysteinesulplienic  acid,  a  slight, 
increase  in  growth.  The  reactions  involved  are 
discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Amino-acid  metabolism.  II.  Fate  of  d-  and 
di-glutamic,  d f-pyr oglutamic ,  and  t-  and  dl- 
aspartic  acids  in  the  normal  animal.  J.  S. 
Butts,  H.  Blunden,  and  M.  S.  Dunn  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  119,  247—255;  cf.  A.,  1936,  233).— 
The  acids  studied  were  maintained  for  varying  periods 
in  the  intestino  under  conditions  to  produce  con¬ 
tinuous  absorption  at  max.  rate;  the  animals  were 
then  killed  for  determination  of  glycogen  and  un¬ 
absorbed  NH2-acid.  Ketolytic  activity  was  studied 
by  superimposing  the  same  treatment  on  a  previous 
feeding  of  PrC02Na.  d-Glutamic  acid  (I)  is  active 
both  in  glycogen  formation  (>  the  dZ-aeid)  and  in 
ketolysis.  /-Aspartic  is  somewhat  superior  to  both 
(I)  and  dZ- aspartic  acid.  Pyroglutamic  acid  resembles 
(I)  in  its  metabolism.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

d-Glutamic  acid  as  a  salt  substitute.  III. 
F.  Mainzer  (Wien.  Arch.  inn.  Med.,  1936,  29,  315 — 
320). — Administration  of  20  g.  of  glutamic  acid  (I) 
has  no  effect  on  the  amount  or  concn.  of  Cl  excreted. 
The  quantity  of  urea  produced  (4  g.)  is  small.  20  g. 
of  (I)  exceeds  the  daily  requirement  as  a  NaCl 
substitute.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Formation  of  histamine  from  histidine  by 
animal  tissues.  E.  Werle  and  H.  Herrmann 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  105—121;  cf.  this  vol., 
IS). — Slices  of  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  kidney  convert 
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2-histidine  (I)  (but  not  fi-histidine)  into  histamine  (II), 
max.  yield  being  attained  in  40—60  min.  at  pa  9-0 
and  37-5°  with  (I)  eoncn.  1-&M .  Rabbit  and  guinea- 
pig  liver  and  guinea-pig  pancreas  also  convert  (I) 
into  (II).  Glycerol  and  aq.  extracts  (also  Tyrode’s 
solution)  of  rabbit’s  kidney  also  produce  (II)  from 
(I),  the  yield  increasing  with  increase  in  the  concns. 
of  the  substrate  and  the  decarboxylase  (III).  (Ill) 
is  concentrated  by  pptn.  (half  saturation)  with 
(NH4)3S04,  The  conversion  of  (I)  into  (II)  is  inhibited 
by  Cu,  Fe,  and  HCN,  Probably  the  amount  of  (II) 
produced  depends  on  the  relative  proportions  of  (HI) 
and  histaminase  (IV)  present.  Organs  containing 
sufficient  (IV)  may  produce  (II)  which  cannot  be 
detected  owing  to  the  action  of  (IV).  W.  McC. 

Metabolism  of  glyoxaline .  Ill .  The  digestive 
or  metabolic  origin,  of  glyoxaline  in  the  urine  of 
various  animals.  P.  Lulu  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol,, 
1937,  19,  292—302;  cf.  this  vol.,  129).— The  glyox¬ 
aline  (I)  excretion  of  rats,  dogs,  and  rabbits  injected 
with  histidine  (1  g.  per  kg.  body-wt,),  and  when  the 
min.  level  of  endogenous  metabolism  was  reached, 
was  slow.  During  the  experimental  period,  (I)  in 
the  urine  of  the  rabbit  was  ten  times  >  that  in  the 
dog  and  rat.  The  origin  of  (I)  is  therefore  probably 
metabolic.  A.  L. 

Production  of  tyramine  in  warm-blooded 
animals.  H.  A.  Heinsen  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 

246,  282). — A  correction  (cf.  this  vol.,  91). 

F.  O.  H. 

Biological  formation  of  hordenine.  Y.  Raoul 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  675— 685).— Tyro¬ 
sine  on  heating  at  250°  under  reduced  pressure  gives 
tyramine  (yield  50%)  which  on  refluxing  with  CH20  + 
HC02H  for  10  hr.  affords  hordenine  (I)  (yield  50%). 
The  same  mixture  on  keeping  at  room  temp,  after  a 
week  contains  traces,  and  after  a  month  a  16%  yield, 
of  (I).  The  possibility  of  CH20  being  similarly  used 
in  nature  for  methylating  tyramine  in  the  production 
of  (I)  is  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Degradation  of  tyrosine  and  related  substances 
by  liver-  and  kidney-pulp.  K.  Felix,  K.  Zorn, 
and  H.  Dirr-KIaltenbach  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 

247,  141—166). — Z-Tyrosine  (I)  is  oxidised  in  presence 
of  pig’s  liver-pulp  in  three  stages  (according  to  [H-]) 
with  02  consumption  of  1 ,  2,  and  4  atoms,  respectively, 
the  final  products  being  CH2Ac-C02H  (II)  and  C02. 
p  -H'y  dr  ox  yphe  nylpyr  u  vie  (III)  and  homogentisic 
acid  (IV)  are  not  intermediaries  whilst  NH3  is  not 
liberated.  cZZ-(I)  is  oxidised  completely  by  4  O,  (III) 
and  NH3  being  formed  in  amounts  equiv.  to  the  d-(I). 
Under  appropriate  conditions,  (III)  is  oxidised  by 
3  O  to  (II)  and  C02  and  (IV)  by  2  O  to  (II).  With 
kidney-pulp,  both  l-  and  cZZ-(I)  are  oxidised  (by  O) 
but  deamination  only  occurs  with  dZ-(I),  the  liberated 
NH3  then  corresponding  with  the  <f-(I).  With  either 
liver-  or  kidney-pulp,  Z-phenvlalanine  (V)  is  oxidised 
(0)  without  formation  of  NIL,,  keto-acid,  or  (I); 
d-(V)  is  oxidised  (>1  O)  with  equiv.  liberation  of  NH3, 
the  phenylpyruvic  acid  (VI)  produced  being  oxidised 
to  CH2Ph-CO„H  and  C02.  Kidney  extracts  oxidise 
only  d-(I)  to  NH3  and  (III)  and  deaminate  d-(Y)  to 
(VI).  Thus  kidney-pulp  contains  two  enzyme- 
systems,  one  dehydrogenating  the  naturally  occurring 


optical  isomeride  of  (I)  and  (V)  without  deamination 
(NH2-acid  dehydrogenase)  and  the  other,  readily 
extractable,  oxidatively  deaminating  the  non-natur- 
ally  occurring  isomeride  (NH2-acid  deaminase). 

F.  O.  H. 

Metabolism  of  nitrogen  and  the  lungs.  L. 
Binet  and  M.  Burstein  (Compt,  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  120 — 121).— The  hypotensive  action  of 
blood  containing  peptone  is  decreased  on  perfusion 
through  the  lung  in  vitro.  H.  G.  R. 

Absorbability  of  sterols  with  particular 
reference  to  ostreasterol.  W.  M.  Sperry  and  W. 
Bkrgmann  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  171—176).— 
On  feeding  mice  with  ostreasterol,  which  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  related  to  the  non-absorbable  plant  sterols 
although  of  animal  origin,  the  liver-sterol  content 
is  significantly  increased  above  the  level  produced  by 
diets  containing  no  added  sterol  or  only  unabsorbable 
sterols.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Absorption  of  fat  from  the  human  ileum.  H. 
Doubilet  and  M.  Reiner  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937, 
59,  857 — 804). — Clinical  data  (one  case)  indicate  that 
the  ileum  secretes  a  fluid  containing  2%  of  lipins. 
Bile  acids  increase  the  vol.,  but  not  the  concn., 
of  the  secretion  and,  in  small  amounts,  do  not  affect 
the  absorption  of  olive  oil  or  oleic  acid.  F.  0.  H. 

Physiology  of  digestion.  I.  Effect  of  calcium 
salts  on  the  digestion  of  fats.  Y.  Nakamura  (Z. 
ges.  oxp.  Med.,  1936,  99,  494^-497). — Addition  of 
H20-sol.  Ca  salts  to  milk  causes  pptn.  of  almost  all 
the  Ca  as  soaps;  addition  also  of  bile  does  not  affect 
the  results.  In  dogs,  administration  of  Ca  lactate 
causes  increased  fecal  excretion  of  Ca,  fat,  and  fatty 
acids.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Absorption  of  olive  oil.  V.  Ducceschi  and  A. 
Roncato  (Quad.  Nutrizione,  1936,  3,  368 — 385). — In 
man  absorption  of  crude  oils  refined  by  neutralisation 
of  free  fatty  acids  is  as  high  as  is  that  of  first  quality 
“  virgin  ”  olive  oil.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Biological  oxidation  of  highly  unsaturated 
fatty  acids. — See  A.,  II,  321. 

Fate  of  morphine  in  the  animal  organism.  H. 
Simonnet  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1371 — 1372). — 
Minced  liver  or  brain  destroys  morphine  (I)  to  the 
extent  of  4-5 — 38%  depending  on  the  conditions  of 
temp,  and  concn.  The  liver,  perfused  at  39<>  w-ith 
Ringer’s  solution  containing  0-05%  of  (I),  does  not 
destroy  the  drug,  whilst  the  perfused  head  destroys 
20 — 60%.  J .  L.  D. 

Fate  of  phenol  injected  into  the  circulating 
blood.  A.  D.  Marenzi  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,, 
1937,  125,  547—548). — Conjugation  is  rapid  in  all 
the  organs  but  is  slower  if  the  small  intestine  is  re¬ 
moved.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  infundibular  puncture  on  the  blood- 
sugar  and  hepatic  glycogen  in  rats.  M.  Cahan-e 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  192—194).— 
Hyperglyesemia  reaches  a  max.  in  3  hr.  and  returns 
to  normal  in  24  hr.,  whilst  a  progressive  decrease 
occurs  in  liver-glycogen.  H.  G.  R. 

Cyclic  variation  of  liver-glycogen  of  the  white 
mouse,  determined  by  the  number-of-stages 
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method.  G.  C.  Hibsch  and  R.  F.  J.  van  Pelt 
(Proc.  K.  Akad,  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1937  ,  40, 
538 — 546). — Results  obtained  by  Agren  et  al.  (A., 
1931,  980)  using  chemical  methods  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  Hirsch’s  method.  In  March,  the  liver 
contained  the  max.  amount  of  glycogen  (I)  between 
8  p.m.  and  2  a.m.  and  the  min.  between  12  and  5  p.m. 
Winter  animals  are  somewhat  later,  and  spring  ani¬ 
mals  somewhat  earlier,  in  reaching  the  max.  of  the  (I) 
cyclic  chango.  J.  N.  A. 

Utilisation  of  carbohydrates  by  carnivora.  R. 
Schoenemann  (Landw.  Vorsuchs-Stat.,  1937,  128, 
1 — 88), — Glucose,  fructose,  sucrose,  and  maltose 
were  less  effective  than  starch  in  producing  fat  in 
dogs.  Results  of  numerous  feeding  trials  are  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  bacterial  activity  of  the  intestine 
and  the  supposed  stimulative  action  of  the  sugars. 

A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  of  carbohydrates  in  avitamin- 
osis-jBj.  I.  I.  Nitzescu,  G.  Benetato,  and  R. 
Oprean  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  188 — 
191). — The  disturbance  in  carbohydrate  metabolism 
is  due  to  a  derangement  in  the  aerobic  phase  of  meta¬ 
bolism,  due  to  a  decrease  in  respiration.  H.  G.  R. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  of  small  ruminants. 
Acid-base  equilibrium  and  behaviour  of  blood- 
sugar.  J.  Bruggemann  (Arch.  mss.  pr.  Tier- 
heilk.,  1936,  71, 107 — 137). — Determinations  of  blood- 
sugar  (I)  and  -lactic  acid  (II)  and  of  the  alkali  reserve 
of  the  blood-plasma  of  6  ewes,  a  ram,  and  a  dog  before 
and  after  large  doses  of  glucose,  fructose,  galactose, 
lactic  acid,  Na  lactate,  or  HC1,  given  orally,  intra¬ 
venously,  intraperitoneally,  and  by  fistula,  show  that, 
in  sheep,  (I)  does  not  vary  greatly  under  normal 
conditions.  Appreciable  variations  occur  in  (II), 
these  being  usually  accompanied  by  corresponding 
inverse  variations  in  the  alkali  reserve.  Carbohydrate 
metabolism  and  acid-base  equilibrium  in  small 
ruminants  are  qualitatively  similar  to  those  in 
carnivores.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Rate  of  absorption  of  glucose  from  the  gastro¬ 
intestinal  tract  of  the  cat,  and  the  effect  of  insulin 
on  the  absorption  coefficient.  H.  Chaudhuri 
and  B.  S.  Kahali  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  23, 
963 — 971). — The  optimum  concn.  of  glucose  for 
absorption  is  0-55 — 0-751/.  The  average  absorption 
coeff.  with  0-551/  solution  injected  directly  into  the 
duodenum  is  0-48;  it  is  lowered  by  simultaneous 
injection  of  insulin.  R.  N.  C. 

Formation  of  glucose-1 -phosphoric  acid  in 
muscle  extract.  G.  T.  Cori  and  C.  F.  Cori  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  119 — 122). — Adenylic 
acid  (and  to  a  small  extent  inosic  acid)  catalyses 
the  phosphorylation  of  glucose.  With  minced  and 
washed  muscle,  the  rate  of  formation  of  the  l-ester 
exceeds  the  rate  of  conversion  into  the  6-ester  (which 
is  rapid  with  fresh  muscle  extract).  Addition  of  Mg” 
catalyses  the  conversion  of  1-  into  6-ester  but  does  not 
affect  phosphorylation.  P.  G.  M. 

Glycolysis  without  phosphorylation  in  the 
chick  embryo.  J.  Needham  and  H.  Lehmann 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  368 — 369). — Further  details 
support  the  view  that  glycolysis  proceeds  in  young 


tissues  without  phosphorylation  (A.,  1936,  1411). 
In  this  case  glutathione  is  necessary,  and  AcCHO, 
CO(CH2’OH)2,  and  glycerol  are  not  intermediates. 

L.  S.  T. 

Glutathione  and  the  Pasteur  reaction.  Z. 

Baker  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  980 — 986). — Gluta¬ 
thione  (I)  has  no  significant  effect  on  the  aerobic 
glycolyses  of  tumour,  brain,  testes,  and  embryo, 
as  measured  in  the  Dixon-lCeilin  manometers.  The 
results  do  not  indicate  that  (I)  participates  in  the 
Pasteur  reaction.  The  sp.  effect  of  NHPh-NH2 
on  the  Pasteur  reaction  observed  by  Dickens  in  Jensen 
sarcoma  was  not  found  in  other  tumours.  Increased 
aerobic  glycolysis  was  normally  paralleled  by  inhibited 
respiration.  P.  W.  G. 

Utilisation  of  ketones  by  the  tissues  in  ketosis. 
R.  H.  Barnes  and  D.  R.  Drury  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  350— 352).— Ketones  are  oxi¬ 
dised  by  the  tissues  in  ketosis.  H.  G.  R. 

Ketosis.  XI.  Relation  of  fatty  livers  to  fast¬ 
ing  ketonuria  in  the  rat.  H.  J.  Deuel,  jun., 
L.  F.  Hallman,  and  S.  Murray  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  257 — 268). — No  appreciable  ketonuria  results 
from  a  period  of  fasting  following  administration 
of  a  stock  diet  (5-4%  of  fat).  Fasting  ketonuria, 
which  is  higher  in  females,  follows  the  feeding  of  a 
high-fat  diet.  The  liver-fat  is  highest  following 
feeding  of  butter  fat,  whilst  ketonuria  is  greatest 
following  administration  of  cod-liver  oil.  The  rate  of 
decrease  in  liver-fat  is  slowest  following  a  high- 
cholesterol  diet.  P.  G.  M. 

Ketogenesis.  P.  P.  Cohen  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  333 — 346). — A  sp.  skeleton  group,  •CH2-CH2*CO 
or  •CHiCH-CO-  is  necessary  for  oxidation  by  a  [5- 
oxidase  system,  and  oxidation  will  occur  (3  to  the  COi. 
Antiketogenesis  of  the  higher  odd-numbered  fatty 
acids  is  explained  on  a  scheme  involving  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  intermediates  fS-hydroxyacrylic  and  glyceric 
acid.  P.  G.  M. 

Ratio  Qa  :  Qe  and  the  Nicloux  coefficient  K  for 
acetone  with  Carassius  auratus.  (a)  G.  Fontes 
and  A.  Lindenberg.  (b)  M.  Nicloux  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  456—458,  458).— (a)  The  mean 
vals.  for  Qa  :  Q,  and  K  are  0-695  and  1-46  respectively. 

(b)  HzO  impermeable  to  EtOH  is  also  impermeable 
to  COMe2.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  various  avitaminoses  on  lactic 
acid  metabolism.  F.  E.  Krusius  and  P.  E. 
Simola  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937  ,  290,  428— 443).— Lack 
of  vitamin-A  has  no  effect  on  the  blood-lactic  acid 
(I)  content  of  rats  or  guinea-pigs  and  lack  of  -G  in 
guinea-pigs  causes  a  very  slight  increase  of  (I).  Lack 
of  the  -B  complex  after  a  short  time  causes  a  58% 
increase  of  blood- (I).  Feeding  autoclaved  yeast 
( -B  destroyed)  causes  an  8S%  increase  of  blood-(I) 
which  is  decreased  to  47%  when  -Bx  is  also  adminis¬ 
tered.  Feeding  -B1  without  autoclaved  yeast 
produces  an  increase  of  200%  in  hlood-(I).  A 
similar  increase  is  obtained  on  feeding  with  protein 
of  hen’s  egg.  In  fasting  animals  the  vals.  are 
normal.  P.  W.  C. 

Phosphorus  metabolism.  VII.  Course  of 
phosphorus  in  alimentary  tract  of  the  rat.  G.  E. 
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Youngburg  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  230 — 233 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  886).— A  substantial 
secretion  of  P  compounds,  especially  inorg.  P04"' 
and  phospholipins,  into  the  intestinal  lumen  through 
the  wall  is  indicated.  W.  0.  K. 

Phosphorus  metabolism  in  normal  and 
rachitic  rats  with  a  radioactive  phosphorus 
isotope.  M.  J.  L.  Dols,  B.  G.  P.  Jansen,  G.  J. 
Sizoo,  and  J.  de  Vrees  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  1937,  40,  547— 558).— The  prep,  of 
radioactive  1SP  together  with  a  method  for  its  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  body  are  described.  There  was  a 
very  good  recovery  of  P  administered  as  “  active  ” 
Na2HP04  either  by  stomach  tube  or  by  injection  into 
the  tail  vein.  In  each  case  a  rapid  entrance  of  P  into 
bone  was  observed.  Gross  absorption  and  re-ex- 
cretion  of  P  into  the  intestine  were  similar  in  normal 
and  rachitic  rats,  and  in  rachitic  rats  which  had 
previously  received  largo  doses  of  vitamin-D. 

J.  N.  A. 

Disturbances  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
absorption.  J.  Cayla  (Progr.  m<5d.  Paris,  1935, 
No.  43). — In  general,  50%  of  the  Ca  and  35%  of  the 
P  ingested  is  not  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  Even 
with  a  sufficiency  of  both  and  the  diet  and  bile  sec¬ 
retion  normal,  absorption  is  defective  if  there  is  in¬ 
sufficient  phosphatase  (I)  production,  and  if  the 
H3P04  liberated  is  neutralised  by  excess  of  alkali  or 
pptd.  in  insol.  form.  Even  with  excess  of  Ca,  absorp¬ 
tion  may  be  normal  if  there  is  sufficient  (I)  present  to 
cause  rapid  liberation  of  H3P04  and  to  dissolve 
Ca.  Vitamin-D  appears  to  establish  such  conditions. 
Excess  of  fat,  which  ppts.  part  of  the  Ca,  or  addition 
of  acid  has  a  similar  effect.  Ca  deficiency  does  not 
afFect  P  absorption,  but  P  deficiency  reduces  Ca 
absorption.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Nutritional  economics  of  dietary  calcium. 
F.  L.  Gunderson  (Amer.  J.  Publ.  Health,  1937, 
27,  570 — 574), — The  Ca  contents  of  certain  foodstuffs 
are  tabulated  and  the  relative  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  the  amount  to  give  1  g.  of  Ca  is  calc.  W.  L.  D. 

Excretion  of  calcium  by  the  large  intestine 
of  the  rabbit.  S.  J.  Cowell  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  848 — 855). — Under  certain  conditions,  the  concn. 
of  Ca  per  g.  of  dried  fames  increases  as  the  latter  passes 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine.  Higher 
conens.  of  both  Ca  and  P  are  found  in  the  outer 
shells  of  the  fecal  pellets  than  in  the  inner  portions 
when  rabbits  have  received  a  mixed  diet  containing 
plenty  of  Ca.  Reasons  are  given  for  interpreting 
the  results  as  evidence  that  Ca  can  bo  excreted  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  rabbit  colon  and  the  physiological 
significance  is  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  cereals  on  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
phosphorus  assimilation.  S.  Ranganathan 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935,  23,  229— 236).— Ca 
assimilation  by  rats  is  high  on  whole  wheat,  polished 
rice,  or  cholam  diets,  but  low  on  cambu  or  ragi.  The 
Mg  balance  is  positive  only  on  the  whole  wheat  and 
polished  rice  chets.  P  retention  is  high  and  of  the 
same  order  on  all  the  five  diets.  R.  N.  C. 

Applications  of  the  allometry  formula  to  the 
study  of  animal  growth.  P.  Meunier  (Bull.  Soc. 


Chim.  biol.,  1937, 19,  244—258 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1034).— 
The  fixation  of  Ca  and  K  by  the  developing  chick 
embryo  takes  a  course  analogous  to  that  of  total  and 
non-protein-N.  Application  of  the  equation  of  allo¬ 
metry  to  the  vals.  for  the  contents  of  org.  matter, 
HaO,  P,  Mg,  ash,  and  Ca  during  the  ossification  of  the 
humerus  and  femur  of  rats  serves  to  co-ordinate  the 
data  for  these  factors  and  to  show  that  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  process  of  ossification  when  the 
body-wt.  is  30 — 50  g.  A.  L. 

Effects  of  a  bivalent  cation  on  sodium  removal 
from  intestinal  loops.  R.  C.  Ingraham  and  M.  B. 
Visscher  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36, 
201 — 202). — When  NaCl  and  MgCl2,  each  in  semi¬ 
isotonic  concns.,  are  placed  in  an  isolated  loop  of  the 
intestine  of  a  dog  under  amytal  anaesthesia,  Na’  is 
absorbed  and  the  [Na']  may  fall  to  of  that  in  blood- 
serum.  W.  0.  K. 

Retention  and  utilisation  of  small  amounts  of 
orally  administered  iron.  W.  M.  Fowler,  A.  P. 
Barer,  and  G.  F.  Sfielhagen  (Arch.  Int.  Med., 
1937,  59,  1024 — 1028). — 1 — 1-5  g.  of  Fe  NH4  citrate 
is  sufficient  to  replenish  depleted  Fe  stores  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fairly  rapid  increase  in  haemoglobin  in  hypo¬ 
chromic  anaemia.  H.  G.  R. 

Metabolism  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  in  dietary 
supplements.  A.  Rajzman  (Arch.  internat. 
Physiol.,  1936,  43,  397— 422).— Total  S  in  food  and 
faecal  material  is  determined  by  oxidising  the  material 
in  a  bomb  calorimeter,  further  oxidising  with  aq. 
Br,  removing  Fe  and  Ca,  and  pptg.  the  S  as  BaS04. 
The  N  :  S  ratio  of  the  material  stored  by  pigs  during 
growth  remains  approx,  const,  despite  variations  in 
the  quality  of  the  protein  fed.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Sulphurous  acid  and  formaldehyde  in  corpses. 
W.  Specht  (Deut.  Z.  ges.  gcrichtl.  Med.,  1936, 
26,  341—350;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3551—3552).— 
Both  S02  and  CH20  may  be  present  as  natural  de¬ 
gradation  products.  H.  J.  E. 

Rationale  of  certain  methods  used  in  physical 
treatment.  (Sir)  L.  Hill  (Lancet,  1937,  232, 
1035 — 1039). — A  lecture.  Physiological  effects  and 
uses  of  Ra  radiations,  X-rays,  ultra-violet  and  infra¬ 
red  light,  and  high-frequency  electric  waves  are  de¬ 
scribed.  L.  S.  T. 

Role  of  electrical,  photo-chemical,  and  diffu¬ 
sion  processes  in  vision.  L.  S.  Ornstein  and  J. 
F.  Schouten  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam, 
1937,  40,  376 — 382). — Stimulation  of  part  of  the 
retina  by  light  produces  a  sudden  fall  in  the  sensitivity 
of  the  fovea  to  a  const,  level  (lasting  approx.  0T 
sec.)  followed  by  a  rapid  recovery  (“  a-adaptation  ”) 
after  short  (<10  sec.)  exposures  and  by  a  slow  re¬ 
covery  (“  [^-adaptation  ”)  after  long  exposures.  The 
mechanism  of  these  changes  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Radioactivity  of  thorium  dioxide  sol.  R.  B. 
Taut  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108,  1779 — 
1781). — Measurements  with  a  Geiger  counter  show  that 
a  clinical  dose  of  ThO,>  sol  (75  c.c.)  is  equiv.  in  y-ray 
activity  to  1-37  x  10  6  g.  of  Ra.  Since  little  is  ex¬ 
creted  this  is  a  dangerous  dose.  E.  M.  W. 
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Effect  of  radioactive  phosphorus  on  the  blood 
of  growing  chicks.  K.  G.  Scott  and  S.  F.  Cook 
(Proe.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  265— 272).— Oral 
administration  of  radioactive  (prepared  from 
red  P  by  deuteron  bombardment)  and  oxidation  with 
HN03  has  little  effect  on  the  lymphocytes,  but 
markedly  decreases  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes 
of  young  growing  chicks.  Radioactive  P  may  be  of 
use  for  direct  irradiation  of  the  bono  marrow,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  it  is  selectively  deposited. 

W.  0.  K. 

Effect  of  variations  in  atmospheric  ozone  on 
the  biological  activity  of  sunlight.  R.  Latabjet 
(Rev.  Opt.  theor.  instrument.,  1935,  14,  398 — 
414;  Chem.  Zentr,,  1936,  i,  3537). — A  mathematical 
relation  ‘  between  biological  activity  (measured  by 
erythrema  of  the  skin),  the  proportion  of  03,  its 
absorption  coeff.,  and  the  intensity  and  X  of  the 
sunlight  is  established.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  incubation  temperature  on  time  of 
death  of  chick  embryo,  and  relation  of  energy 
metabolism  to  mortality.  E.  M.  Pringle  and 
H.  G.  Babott  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937,  54,  465—468).— 
The  rate  of  change  in  energy  metabolism  and  mor¬ 
tality  in  chick  embryos  are  related.  Peak  mortality 
occurs  at  the  third  day  and  shortly  before  hatching. 

A.  G.  P. 

Anabiosis  and  fish  transport  without  water. 
P.  J.  Schmidt  and  G.  P.  Platonov  (Compt.  rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  15,  255— 260).— Fish  of 
various  species  after  chilling  in  ice-cold  H20  may  be 
preserved  and  transported  on  ice  for  >10  days  in 
air  and  for  <2  days  in  N2.  A  large  proportion 
revive  when  placed  in  cold  H„0  at  a  suitable  temp. 

W.  O.  K. 

Utilisation  of  oils  as  perfusates.  G.  Ettisch 
and  S.  F.  G.  da  Costa  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  560 — 562). — Ascaris  can  be  maintained  alive  in 
oil  (-with  the  exception  of  castor  oil)  and  the  physio¬ 
logical  effects  of  some  substances  can  be  demonstrated 
in  oily  solution.  H.  G.  R. 

Increase  of  body-activity  by  artificially  induced 
changes  in  the  acid-base  equilibrium.  H. 
Dennig  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  61,  526— 527).— Produc¬ 
tion  of  alkalosis  in  man  by  ingestion  of  NaHC03, 
KHCOa,  Na  citrate,  or  suitable  diets  permits  a  30 — 
100%  increase  in  physical  activity  which  is  most 
marked  on  the  2nd  day  following  ingestion. 

F.  O.  H. 

Sodium  salts  and  [alimentary]  disequilibrium. 
R.  Lecoq  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
434 — 436). — Polyneuritic  symptoms  are  developed  in 
pigeons  on  a  normal  diet  containing  large  quantities 

of  NaCl  or  Na2S04.  H.  G.  R. 

Pharmacological  action  of  tannic  acid.  VII. 
Action  on  diuresis  produced  by  hypertonic 

sodium  chloride  solution.  U.  Sammartino  (Arch. 
Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  63,  81—113;  cf.  A.,  1936, 1148). 
— Intravenous  injection  of  AT-NaCl  into  rabbits  pro¬ 
duces  an  excretion  of  H20  >,  and  of  NaCl  <,  the 
amount  injected,  respectively.  The  diuresis  is  not 
modified  by  injection  of  aq.  tannic  acid. 

F.  O.  H. 


Zinc  [and  growth  of  rats],  W.  R.  Sutton  and 
V.  E.  Nelson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36, 
211 — 213). — The  growth  and  health  of  rats  are 
seriously  impaired  by  the  presonee  in  the  diet  of 
ZnCOa  equiv.  to  1%  of  Zn.  When  0-5%  of  Zn  is 
present,  the  animals  grow  normally,  but  reproduction 
is  disturbed  and  blood-haemoglobin  is  lowered. 

W.  0.  K. 

Relative  effectiveness  of  iodine  in  thyroxine, 
di-iodotyrosine,  and  potassium  iodide  in  in¬ 
ducing  metamorphosis  in  amphibia.  A.  Lein 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  348—350).— 

I  in  thyroxine  is  300  times  as  active  as  that  in 
di-iodotvrosine,  which  is  more  active  than  that  of  KI. 

H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  di-iodotyrosine ,  iodine,  and  iodo- 
glidin  on  the  cholesterol  content  of  the  blood.  P. 
Ghaltouncui  and  F.  Zell  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm., 
1937, 185,  71 — 76). — Di-iodotyrosine  (I)  administered 
by  stomach  tube  causes  in  rabbits  a  decrease  of 
12 — 42%  in  total  cholesterol  (II),  the  decrease  con¬ 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  esterified  (II).  The  effect 
is  of  the  same  order  for  doses  of  (I)  from  12-5  to 
200  mg.  and  is  inhibited  by  veronal.  Iodoglidin 
(0-48  g.)  has  a  similar  but  Lugol  solution  had  no 
effect.  P.  W.  C. 

Anticonvulsant  properties  of  some  phenyl 
derivatives.  T.  J.  Putnam  and  H.  H.  Merritt 
(Science,  1937,  85,  525 — 526). — A  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  convulsant  effects  of  drugs  is  described. 
Of  the  many  phenolic  compounds  investigated  di- 
phenylhydantoin,  COPhMe,  and  C0Ph2  have,  towards 
the  cat,  the  greatest  anticonvulsant  activity  com¬ 
bined  with  the  least  relative  hypnotic  effect. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  2  : 4-dinitrophenol  on  oxygen  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  rabbit  lens.  J.  Field,  2nd,  and 
E.  G.  Tainter  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937  ,  36, 
277 — 278). — Concns.  of  0-05— 1-25  mg.  stimulate 
whilst  those  >5  mg.  per  100  c.c.  inhibit  02  con¬ 
sumption;  the  optimum  concn.  is  0-10 — 0-30  mg.  per 
100  c.c.  P.  G.  M. 

Active  form  of  2  :  4-dinitrophenol  in  the 
stimulation  or  inhibition  of  oxygen  consumption 
of  excised  rabbit  muscle.  A.  W.  Martin  and  J. 
Field,  2nd  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937  ,  36, 
375 — 377). — The  undissociated  is  the  active  form  of 
2  :  4-dinitrophenol  (cf.  A.,  1935,  1539).  H.  G.  R.' 

Relative  toxicity  of  cresols  as  demonstrated  by 
tests  with  Carassius  auratus.  W.  A.  Gersdorfe 
(J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937  ,  54,  469—478).— Relative 
toxicities  of  p-,  o-,  and  m-cresol,  and  PhOH  were 
2-0  : 1-3  :  1-0  :  1-1.  Rotenone  was  approx.  360  times 
as  toxic  as  m-cresol.  A.  G.  P. 

Sulphaemoglobinsemia  and  methsemoglobin- 
semia  following  administration  of  p -amino - 
benzenesulphonamide.  J.  P.  J.  Paton  and  J.  C. 
Eaton  (Lancet,  1937  ,  232,  1159 — 1162). — Adminis¬ 
tration  of  MgS04  simultaneously  with  or  >3  days 
before  that  of  p-NH2-CGH4-S02'NH2  (I)  generally 
produces  sulphsemoglobinajmia.  Formation  of  sul- 
phsemoglobin  (II)  occurs  rapidly  even  after  small 
doses  of  (I).  In  absence  of  S04"  large  doses  of  (I) 
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are  well  tolerated,  but  12 — 24  g.  per  day  often  result 
in  metis aemogl o bimemia .  The  removal  of  (II)  from 
the  blood  is  much  slower  than  removal  . of  methsemo- 
globin,  which  disappears  in  approx.  24  hr.  Spectro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  blood  is  a  more  effective 
method  of  detecting  sulphsemoglobinsemia  than  is 
clinical  observation  of  cyanosis.  02  is  of  val.  in 
treatment  of  methsemoglobinaemia,  but  not  of  sul- 
pluemoglobiiuemia.  L.  S.  T. 

Hydrotropic  action  of  Convolvulacere  resins  on 
lecithin.  G.  Valette  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  405 — 407). — The  quantity  of  lecithin  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  bile  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
these  resins.  H.  G.  R. 

Haemolytic  action  of  Convolvulacese  resins  and 
their  hydrolysis  products.  G.  Valette  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  407 — 409). — The  haemo¬ 
lytic  action  of  the  bile  salts  is  increased  by  the  resins 
and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  by  their  hydrolysis  products. 

H.  G.  R. 

Physiological  behaviour  of  acetyl  derivatives 
of  optical  isomerides  of  homocystine  ;  biological 
proof  of  their  stereostructure.  V.  dti  Vigneaud, 
H.  M.  Dyer,  and  C.  B.  Jones  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  47 — 57 ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  737). — Acetyl-\-homocy stine, 
[a]D  —21  -3°  in  H20,  was  capable  of  supporting  growth 
of  rats  on  a  cystine-deficient  diet  and  was  also 
oxidised  in  vivo  by  the  rabbit.  Acetyl-d-komocy stine, 
[a]?,1  +21 '5°  in  HaO,  did  not  support  growth  and  was 
oxidised  only  with  difficulty.  The  results  are  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ac  derivatives  of  other 
stereoisomeric  NH2-acids.  J.  N.  A. 

Effects  of  some  products  of  digestion  and 
accessory  substances  on  the  rhythmical  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  isolated  mammalian  intestines. 
R.  K.  Pal  and  S.  Prasad  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res., 
1935,  23,  515—523).  R.  N.  C. 

Substances  affecting  adult  tissue  in  viiro. 
III.  A  stimulant  (the  “A"  factor)  in  serum 
ultrafiltrate  involved  in  overcoming  adult  tissue 
dormancy.  H.  S.  Simms  and  N.  P.  Stillman  (J. 
Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  649—662;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1021). — Fresh  adult  tissue  implanted  into  a  plasma 
medium  grows  faster,  after  a  shorter  induction  period, 
when  it  has  had  a  previous  incubation  in  serum. 
The  factor  responsible  for  this  is  not  identical  with  the 
known  proteins  or  enzymes,  passes  an  ultrafilter,  and 
is  not  species-sp.  It  gives  ppts.  with  Cu”  and  Ca", 
withstands  heating  at  100°  for  10  min.  at  pK  7,  but 
is  destroyed  in  longer  periods  (3  hr.)  or  at  widely 
different  pa.  The  stimulating  activity  is  possessed 
by  urine  and  lymph,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  by 
ventricular  fluid.  F.  A.  A. 

Recovery  of  divinyl  ether  from  human  tissues. 
T.  J.  Domanski  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  69 — 
72). — Methods  for  recovering  the  ether  from  brain 
and  from  aq.  solution  arc  described.  The  average 
recovery  from  500  g.  of  brain  containing  0-16  to  0-39 
c.c.  is  58-2%,  whilst  that  from  aq.  solution  containing 
0-5  to  1-0  c.c.  per  litre  is  90-5%.  J.  N.  A. 

[Production  of]  rhythmic  automatism  in  the 
muscle  of  the  leech  by  quinine  phenylethylbar- 
biturate  and  its  suppression  by  potassium 


chloride.  H.  Busqdet  (Comnt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 

1937, 125,  618—620).  H.  G.  R. 

Identification  of  hypnotics  in  viscera.  M.  J. 
Papavassiliou  and  S.  N.  Libkrato  (J.  Pharm.  Cliim., 
1937,  [viii],  25,  586 — 595). — The  viscera  are  extracted 
with  an  org.  solvent  and  the  product  so  obtained 
is  micro-sublimed.  Photomicrographs  of  sublimed 
trional,  tetronal,  sulphonal,  proponal,  phanodorm, 
dial,  veronal,  and  luminal  are  given  for  comparison. 
Identity  is  confirmed  by  m.p.  J.  N.  A. 

Locoine,  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  loco 
weed,  Astragalus  carlei.  G.  S.  Praps  and  E.  0. 
Carlyle  (Texas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.,  1936,  No. 
537,  18  pp.).— Locoine  is  iolated  from  EtOH  extracts 
of  the  plant  by  pptn.  with  phosphotungstic  acid  after 
clearing  with  basic  Pb  acetate.  It  is  a  basic  sub¬ 
stance  (8-8%  N ;  tartrate,  citrate,  oxalate,  and  chloride 
described),  forms  an  Ac  derivative,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  resembles  but  probably  is  not  an  alkaloid. 
It  contains  no  Se.  Toxicity  trials  with  cats  are  re¬ 
corded.  A.  G.  P. 

Variations  in  the  effects  of  novocaine  and 
morphine  citrates  on  the  nerves  in  an  electro¬ 
lyte-free  medium  according  to  differences  in  the 
concentration.  J.  Rbgnter  and  Q.  Quevauviller 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  627—629).— 
The  activity  of  the  citrates  is  0-2— 0-1  of  that  of  the 
hydrochlorides.  II.  G.  R. 

Action  of  strychnine  on  salivary  digestion.  G. 
Parisini  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  63, 114 — 116). — 
The  amylolytic  activity  of  saliva  in  vitro  is  increasingly 
inhibited  by  concns.  of  strychnine  decreasing  down  to 
1  :  5  x  10-4 ;  further  dilution  reduces  the  inhibitory 
effect  whilst  concns.  of  1  ;  5  X  10*5  have  a  slight 
accelerating  action.  F.  O.  H. 

Pharmacological  action  of  tylophorine,  the 
alkaloid  occurring  in  Tylophora  asthmaticus. 
R.  N.  Chopra,  N.  N.  De,  and  M.  Chakbrburty 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935, 23, 263—269). 

R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  arasaponins  A  and  B.  K.  K.  Chen 
and  T.  Q.  Choit  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  394 — 396). — The  saponins  of  Gynura  pinnati- 
fida  have  a  haemolytic  action  on  some  animals. 

H.  G.  R. 

Peristaltic  activity  of  senna  leaves  and  their 
active  constituents.  W.  Straub  and  E.  Triendl 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  1 — 19). — 
Extract  of  senna  leaves  is  active  when  administered 
parenterally,  intramuscularly,  or  intravenously,  the 
period  before  action  on  the  large  intestine  varying 
from  8  hr.  to  30  min.  During  this  period,  enzymic 
degradation  of  the  glucoside  occurs,  followed  by  oxi¬ 
dation  of  the  anthranol  to  the  anthraquinone,  the 
latter  being  probably  the  active  substance  and  the 
glucoside  the  more  sol.  and  more  absorbable  form. 
The  mechanism  and  type  of  action  on  the  intestine 
are  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Methyl  chloride  (refrigerator)  gas  poisoning. 
A.  Weinstein  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108, 
1603 — 1605). — The  danger  of  poisoning  by  the  re¬ 
frigerant  MeCl  is  enhanced  by  its  non -irritating, 
odourless  nature.  E.  M.  W. 
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Effects  of  lactic,  pyruvic,  succinic,  fumaric, 
and  glycerophosphoric  acids  on  the  activity  of 
frog  muscle  and  heart  poisoned  with  bromo- 
acetic  acid.  K.  Grimlund  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol., 
1936,  73,  109—122;  Chern.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3537).— 
After  addition  of  lactic  acid  and  AcC02H  the  poisoned 
muscles  performed  more  mechanical  work  and  showed 
higher  respiration  than  in  the  absence  of  the  donators. 
Succinic,  fumaric,  and  glycerophosphoric  acids  had 
no  action  on  intact  sartorius,  probably  because  they 
cannot  penetrate,  but  produced  positive  effects  in, 
punctured  muscle.  A.  G.  P. 

Cumulative  action  of  sublimate,  strychnine, 
and  arsenious  acid  on  cultures  of  iris  epithelium 
in  vitro ,  K.  Satto  (Folia  Pharmacol.  Japon.,  1935, 
21,  192 — 206). — Growth  is  accelerated  by  dil.  solu¬ 
tions  of  these  drugs  but  ceases  later  owing  to  cumu¬ 
lative  effects.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Rapid  detection  of  acute  poisoning  with 
mercury,  arsenic,  or  lead.  S.  Mihaeloff  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  757— 759).— A  simpli¬ 
fication  of  Reinsch’s  method,  using  strips  of  Cu  foil, 
is  described  for  determination  of  Hg,  As,  or  Pb  in 
material  vomited  or  evacuated  by  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning  by  these  metals.  P.  W.  C. 

Toxicity  tests  of  novarsenobenzene  in  white 
mice  bred  in  India.  J.  Taylor  and  M.  L.  Ahuja 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935,  23,  91— 94). — The  dose 
recommended  for  the  standard  test  is  03  mg.  per  g. 
wt.,  the  animals  being  more  susceptible  than  English- 
bred  animals.  R,  N.  C. 

Fate  of  mercury  fumes  and  mercurial  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  organism.  I.  Gelman  and  G. 
Derviz  (J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1937,  19,  215— 224).— Hg 
fumes  persist  for  a  time  in  the  blood  in  a  state  of  at. 
dispersion  whilst  Hg  salts  form  complexes  with 
the  blood-proteins.  Clinical  differentiation  of  the 
two  forms  of  poisoning  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  thallium  on  the  teeth.  HI.  Effect 
on  the  chemical  composition.  IV.  Pathological 
changes.  S.  Urabe  (Acta  dermatol.,  1936,  27,  87 — 
97,  98 — 107). — III.  Administration  of  T1  acetate 
increases  the  proportion  of  org.  matter  in  the  teeth  of 
rats  and  decreases  that  of  inorg.  The  Ca  content 
is  increased  very  slightly  by  small  doses  of  T1  and 
decreased  by  larger  doses.  The  P  and  Mg  contents 
are  not  much  affected. 

IV.  Large,  or  repeated  small,  doses  of  T1  acetate 
cause  degenerative  changes  in  the  teeth  but  single  small 

doses  have  no  effect.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Glutathione  in  the  blood  of  dogs  during 
chronic  poisoning  with  cyanides.  N.  Rexescu 
and  I.  Potof  (Compb.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 

201—204). — The  val.  decreases  and  then  fluctuates 
during  the  course  of  the  intoxication.  H.  G.  R. 

Glycogen  content  of  liver  cells  after  ingestion 
of  unusual  or  toxic  substances.  J.  Sabrazes,  R. 
de  Graelly,  and  P.  Dervillee  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 125,  645 — 648). — Glycogen  is  reduced  by 
adding  EtOH  and  CHCL,  raw  mutton  juice,  or  raw 
egg-yolk  to  the  diet  of  rabbits.  H.  G.  R. 


Filtration  studies  on  pyrogenic  inulin.  C. 
Tm,  M.  H.  Schkift,  K.  L.  McOloskey,  and  A.  L. 
Yates  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  227 — 
230). — The  substance  causing  the  febrile  reaction  in 

certain  samples  of  inulin  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1551)  is 
removed  when  the  aq.  solution  is  filtered  through  a 

suitable  Zsigmondy  ultrafilter  membrane  or  through 
two  Seitz  No.  3  pads.  W.  0.  K. 

Toxicant  occurring  naturally  in  certain 
samples  of  plant  foodstuffs. — See  B.,  1937,  725. 

Digestive  enzymes  in  the  southern  army 
worm.  F.  H.  Babers  and  P.  A.  Woke  (J.  Agric. 
Res.,  1937,  54,  547 — 550). — Amylase,  maltase,  glyco- 
genase,  invertase,  rennm,  lipase,  trypsin,  and  erepsin 
occur  in  the  digestive  tract.  The  presence  of  raffmase 
is  doubtful.  Lactase,  cellulase,  emulsin,  and  pepsin 
were  nob  detected.  The  distribution  of  the  enzymes 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  tract  is  examined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Enzymes  of  some  wood-rotting  Polypores. 
S.  R.  Bose  and  S.  N.  Sarkar  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937, 
B,  123,  193 — 213).— A  large  no,  of  carbohydrases, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  lipolytic  and  proteo¬ 
lytic  enzymes,  were  found.  The  concn.  of  extra¬ 
cellular  was  >  that  of  intracellular  enzymes  and  the 
activity  was  greatest  in  the  vegetative  stage. 

H.  G.  R. 

Placental  enzymes.  Succino-dehydrogenase 
and  glycerophosphate-dehydrogenase.  D.  P.  da 
Cunha  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  549 — 
551). — These  enzymes  are  present  in  the  placenta 
but  to  a  smaller  extent  than  in  ox  muscle. 

H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  heavy  metals  on  enzyme  reactions 
in  milk.  W.  Ritter  (Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech. 
Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  11,  297—306).— 
The  actions  of  the  Schardinger  enzyme  and  xanthine 
dehydrogenase  are  retarded  by  small  amounts  of  Cu 

aining  entry  into  milk  at  low  pasteurisation  temp. 

mall  amounts  of  Cu  give  a  positive  reaction  for 
peroxidase  in  milk  in  which  the  native  peroxidase 
has  been  destroyed  by  high-temp,  treatment.  Small 
amounts  of  a-C10H7*OH,  p-NH2-C6H4*NMe2,  and  H202 
counteract  the  oxidising  catalytic  effect  of  Cu  in 
milk,  cream,  and  butter.  Cu  is  the  only  metal  causing 
oxidised  flavour.  The  heating  of  milk  to  pasteuris¬ 
ation  temp,  lowers  the  susceptibility  to  oxidised 
flavour,  which  is  not  due  to  enzyme  destruction  but 
to  the  formation  of  antioxygens.  Fishiness  in  butter 
is  similarly  suppressed.  W.  L.  D. 

Oxidation  of  tyramine  in  the  liver.  F.  J. 
PimBOT  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  856 — 861). — Xanth¬ 
ine  oxidase  is  not  concerned  at  any  stage  in  the 
oxidation  of  tyramine  (I).  (I)  oxidase  is  an  aerobic 
oxidase  which  is  strongly  inhibited  by  methylene- 
blue,  the  redox  potential  of  the  system  lying  between 
—0-046  and  +0-195  volt.  Using  liver  slices,  1  atom 
of  O  was  absorbed  per  mol.  of  (I)  and  complete 
deamination  occurred,  suggesting  the  conversion  into 
p-OH-C6H4-CH2-CHO.  p.  w.  c. 

Dehydrogenases  of  B.  coli.  IV.  Lactic  de¬ 
hydrogenase.  J.  Yudkin  Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  865—868;  cf.  A.,  1934,  221,  1264).— Dilution  of 
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suspensions  of  B.  coli  causes  a  considerable  decline 
in  activity  of  lactic  acid  dehydrogenase  (I)  due  to  the 

presence  of  a  heat-stable  co-enzyme  which  is  replace¬ 
able  by  yeast  cozymase.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
with  cell-free  preps,  of  (I).  The  affinities  for  lactate 
of  (I)  of  intact  cells  and  the  sol.  prep,  show  slight  but 
const,  differences.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  ascorbic  acid  on  the  oxidases  of 
succinic  acid  and  p-phenylenediamine.  A.  I. 
Jakovtschuk  (Bull.  Biol.  Med.  exp.  U.R.S.S.,  1936, 
2,  198 — 199). — The  02  uptake  of  washed  muscle  or 
of  liver  in  a  substrate  containing  succinic  acid  or 
p-C6H4(NH2)2  is  not  increased  by  the  presence  of 
ascorbic  acid  (I).  (I)  does  not  increase  the  02  uptake 

of  washed  muscle  in  the  absence  of  oxidases. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

(3-Hydroxybutyric  dehydrogenase  of  animal 
tissues.  D.  E.  Green,  J.  G.  Dewan,  and  L.  F. 
Leloir  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  934 — 949). — The  prep, 
and  properties  of  p-hydroxybutyric  dehydrogenase  (I) 
of  heart  muscle  are  described.  Co -enzyme  I  (II) 
(diphosphopyridine  nucleotide)  is  an  indispensable 
component  of  the  system.  Evidence  is  presented  for 
the  existence  of  a  co-enzyme  oxidase  which  catalyses 
oxidation  of  reduced  (II)  by  02.  (I)  specifically 
catalyses  the  oxidation  of  Z- p -hydroxybutyrate  to 
acetoacetate,  the  product  being  isolated  as  COMe2 
dinitrophenylhydrazone.  The  reversibility  of  this 
change  is  demonstrated  potentiometrically.  The  E0' 
at  pH  7  is  —0-282  volt.  The  free  energy  change  was 
calc,  to  be  6920  g.-cal.  (I)  is  similar  in  general 
properties  to  lactic  and  malic  dehydrogenase. 

P.  W.  C. 

Respiration  of  ocular  tissues.  D.  Miohail  and 
P.  Vancea  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  185 — 
188). — The  corneal,  crystallin,  and  lachrymal  oxidases 
are  stimulated  by  insulin,  adrenaline,  ascorbic  acid, 
and  Y-rays.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  cyanide  and  pyrophosphate  on 
dehydrogenases.  L.  F.  Leloir  and  M.  Dixon 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  81 — 88). — No  dehydrogenase 
except  xanthine  dehydrogenase  is  inactivated  after  in¬ 
cubation  with  CN'.  P207""  strongly  inhibits  succinic 
dehydrogenase  (I)  but  no  others  tested.  Inhibition 
of  respiration  by  P207""  is  probably  due  to  the 
inhibition  of  (I)  alone”.  (I)  probably  plays  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  respiration  of  animal  tissues.  De¬ 
hydrogenase  preps,  from  yeast  contain  an  enzyme 
which  destroys  cozymase  within  10  min. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Dissociation  constants  and  reactivity  of  acet¬ 
aldehyde  reductase.  E.  Negelein  and  H.  J. 
Wulfx  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  445-446).— The 
union  of  protein  with  diphosphopyridine  nucleotide 
in  this  reductase  and  the  reactivity  of  the  enzyme 
are  measured.  P.  W.  C. 

Action  of  alcohols  on  catalase.  N.  T.  Deleano 
and  L.  Ullmann  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19, 
130 — 136). — The  actions  on  plant  catalase  give  an 
order  of  descending  toxicity  of  MeOH,  amyl  alcohol, 
EtOH,  Pr^OH,  and  Buy0H.  F.  0.  H. 

Catalase  activation  in  living  cells.  IV.  K. 
Yamafuji  (Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  99 — 104;  cf.  A., 


1936, 1296). — An  emulsion  obtained  from  young  yeast 
cultures  contains  a  thermostable  activator  of  yeast 
catalase  (I).  The  same  activator  occurs  in  dried 
baker’s  yeast  and  in  silkworm  eggs.  (I)  activity  of 
silkworm  eggs  is  also  increased  by  a  preliminary 
treatment  with  a  boiled  extract  either  of  yeast  or  of 
silkworm  eggs.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Catalase  in  the  Fx  generation.  K.  Yamafuji 
and  S.  Goto  (Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  105 — 106). — 
Blood-catalase  of  Bombyx  mori  in  the  Fx  generation 
approximates  to  the  mean  val.  of  the  two  parents. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Influence  of  the  nature  of  the  organic  solvent 
on  the  activity  of  esterase.  E.  A.  Sym  (Enzymo¬ 
logia,  1937,  2,  107 — 109). — The  rate  of  production  of 
Bu  and  cetyl  butyrates  in  the  presence  of  dry  pan¬ 
creatic  esterase  is  greater  in  non-polar  than  in  polar 
solvents,  and  falls  with  increasing  vals.  of  the  dipole 
moment.  Similar  results  could  not  be  established 
for  the  esterification  of  glycerol  by  PrC02H  and  oleic 
acid  (I)  or  of  cetyl  alcohol  by  (I).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Choline-esterase  in  lizard’s  muscle.  A.  Mar- 
nay  and  D.  Nackmansohn  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  489 — 490). — The  muscle  of  Lacerta  viridis 
contained  approx,  twice  as  much  choline-esterase  as 
mammalian  muscle  (guinea-pig  or  cat).  H.  G.  R. 

Effects  of  saponin  and  digitonin  on  lipase  and 
phosphatase  action.  B.  S.  Gould  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  290 — 292). — Saponin  markedly 
inhibits  pancreatic  lipase  and  except  in  high  concn. 
has  little  effect  on  blood-lipase.  It  has  no  appreciable 
influence  on  phosphatase  preps,  even  in  a  concn.  of 
150  mg.  per  100  c.c.  P.  G.  M. 

Increase  in  the  esterase  content  of  the  blood 
after  oral  administration  of  ascorbic  acid.  J. 
Mosters  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15,  1557—1560).— 
The  blood-esterase  activity  but  not  the  lipase  activity 
of  human  patients  is  increased  by  oral  administration 
of  ascorbic  acid.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Enzymic  activity  and  surface  tension.  Action 
of  some  surface-active  substances  on  pancreatic 
lipase.  E.  Tria  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1937,  [vi], 
23,  372 — 380). — The  activity  of  pancreatic  lipase  on 
tributyrin  in  presence  of  varying  amounts  of  Na  ole- 
ate,  Na  salts  of  bile  acids,  or  isoamyl  alcohol  reaches 
a  max.  when  a  of  the  system  is  38 — 40  dynes. 

E.  W.  W. 

Racemiase,  an  enzyme  which  catalyses  race- 
misation  of  lactic  acid.  H.  Katagiri  and  K. 
Kitahara  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  909—914).— 
Staphylococcus  urem  was  the  only  micro-organism  of 
30  species  tested  which  produced  racemiase.  Leuco- 
nostoc  (1-former)  and  Lactobacillus  plantarum  ( dl - 
former)  always  produced  sp.  forms  of  lactic  acid  but 
remarkable  modification  of  the  acid  isomeride 
formed  was  obtained  with  Lactobacillus  sake  ( d -, 
dl-  and  dl-  -j-  d- former)  by  variation  of  the  cultural 
conditions.  This  modification  is  probably  due  to 
racemiase  in  the  bacterial  cells.  P.  W.  G. 

Effect  of  heavy  water  on  the  hydrolysis  of  urea 
by  urease.  W.  Brandt  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291, 
99 — 104). — At  25°  NH2-C02NH4  is  completely  hydro¬ 
lysed  in  H20  or  D20  in  1  hr.  whether  or  not  urease 
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(I)  is  present.  The  conversion  of  NH4CNO  into 
urea  proceeds  equally  rapidly  in  H20  and  D20 
whether  or  not  (I)  is  present  but  the  hydrolysis  of 
urea  by  (I)  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  in  H20  than 

in  D20  possibly  because  D20  inhibits  the  interaction 
of  substrate  and  enzyme  or  because  decomp,  of  the 
enzyme-substrate  compound  is  catalysed  by  D’  <  by 
H\  W.  McC. 

Urease.  VII.  Effect  on  urease  of  certain 
elements  of  the  2nd,  4th,  5th,  and  7th  groups  of 
the  periodic  system.  A.  A.  Ruchelman  (Ukrain. 
Biochem.  J.,  1937, 10,  5 — 22). — HgO,  Mn02,  Zn,  and 
ZnO  have  no  action  on  urease  (I).  Sb  very  slightly 
activates  or  inactivates  (I)  according  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  conditions,  whilst  Pb  has  an  activating  effect 
over  a  considerable  range  of  [Pb].  The  mechanism 
of  the  (I)  action  is  discussed  on  the  assumption  that 
(I)  is  an  ampholyto  with  a  free  C02H  and  NH„  group. 

W.  0.  K. 

Spectrographic  experiments  in  the  urease- 
urea  system.  K.  G.  Stern  and  K.  Salomon 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  96 — 98). — The  absorption 
spectrum  of  cryst,  urease  (I)  between  2480  and  4000  A. 
remains  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  an  amount  of 
urea  sufficient  to  saturate  (I).  Tyrosine  residues  in 
(I)  probably  do  not  participate  in  the  formation  of  an 
enzyme-substrate  complex.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Problematical  existence  of  “  ammoniacases . '  ’ 
K.  P.  Jacobsohn  and  M.  Soares  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  554 — 556). — No  elimination 
of  NH3  was  observed  from  phenylalanine,  tyrosine, 
dihydroxyphenylalanine,  or  histidine  with  B.  coli 
enzymes.  H.  G.  R. 

Arginase.  E.  J.  Raschba  (Ukrain.  Biochem.  J., 
1937, 10,  143— 168).— A  review.  W.  O.  K. 

Carhoxypeptidase.  I.  Preparation  of  crystal¬ 
line  carhoxypeptidase.  M.  L.  Anson  (J.  Gen. 
Physiol.,  1937,  20,  663 — 669). — Extended  details  of 
the  method  already  reported  (A.,  1935,  897)  are  given. 

F.  A.  A. 

Protease  secretion  of  gelatin-liquefying  bac¬ 
teria.  G.  Gorbach  and  E.  Pmcn  (Enzymologia, 
1937,  2,  92 — 95). — The  protease  (I)  found  in  culture 
media  of  gelatin-liquefying  bacteria  is  a  product  of 
the  autolysis  of  dead  bacteria.  Casein  is  not  a  suitable 
substrate  for  the  (I)  of  B .  fluorescent  liquefaciens. 

E.  A.  H.  R. 

Proteolytic  enzymes.  XV.  Intracellular 
proteolytic  enzymes.  M.  Bergmann,  J.  S. 
Frtxton,  and  H.  Fraenkel-Conhat  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  119,  35 — 40;  cf.  this  vol.,  269). — If  papain-I 
be  removed  from  a  gelatin-papain  system  by 
NHPh-NH2  (I),  papain-II  is  automatically  activated. 
Subsequent  addition  of  PhCHO  regenerates  -I, 
but  an  inactive  enzyme  solution  is  formed,  the  two 
partial  enzymes  almost  completely  inactivating 
each  other.  Activation  of  papain  is  considered  to  be 
a  dissociation  of  the  proteolvtically  inactive  holopapain 
(compound  of  -I  with  -II)  into  active  -I  and  -II.  -II 
which  has  been  activated  by  (I)  is  not  further  activated 
by  HCN .  Addition  of  'SH  compounds  to  -I  inactivated 
by  (I)  regenerates  active  -I,  In  absence  of  activ¬ 
ators,  papain  attacks  gelatin  and  its  first  degradation 


products  only.  Liver-cathepsin  consists  of  cathepsin-I 
and  -II  which  are  quite  comparable  with  papain-I  and 
-II  in  their  behaviour  towards  (I).  Bromelin  is  also 
a  dual  enzyme,  the  relationship  between  the  two  com¬ 
ponents  being  essentially  similar  to  that  with  papain 
or  cathepsin.  The  three  I-enzymes  show  great  sp. 
differences.  J.  N.  A. 

Enzymic  production  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
from  organic  sulphur  derivatives.  C.  Froma- 
geot  and  R.  Moubacher  (Enzymologia,  1937, 
2,  121 — 128). — B.  coli  communis  in  the  resting  state, 
or  an  enzyme  prep,  obtained  by  treating  the  bacteria 
successively  with  COMe2  and  Et20,  causes  the  de- 
eomp.  of  cystine  (I)  and  cysteine  (II)  with  liberation 
of  H2S  (or  possibly  of  mercaptans).  The  decomp, 
occurs  only  in  the  presence  of  glucose  (III),  HC02Na, 
or  NaOAc.  PluYIe  completely  inhibits  the  formation 
of  H2S  without  affecting  the  decomp,  of  (III).  In  the 
decomp,  of  (II)  there  is  no  accompanying  decarboxyl¬ 
ation  or  deamination.  There  is  no  optical  specificity 
in  the  action  on  (I).  Glutathione  and  thiolpropionic 
acid  undergo  a  similar  decomp,  but  the  presence  of 
(III)  is  not  essential.  Methionine  and  taurine  are 
unaffected.  Similar  decomps,  are  not  effected  by 
yeast  preps.  The  name  desulphurase  is  suggested 
for  the  enzyme.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Degradation  of  starch  by  amylase.  A.  Ty- 
chowtski  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937  ,  294,  138 — 168). — jU- 
Amylase  (I)  rapidly  hydrolyses  starch  (potato,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  maize,  rice)  until  the  yield  of  maltose 
(II)  is  approx.  60%,  the  effect  being  independent 
of  temp,  and  of  the  concns.  of  (I)  and  (II).  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  hydrolysis  proceeds  very  slowly. 
Hydrolysis  with  a-amvlnse  (III)  +  (I)  proceeds 
rapidly  until  the  yield  of  (II)  is  approx.  68%  and  then 
more  slowly  until  the  yield  is  70 — 75 %>  the  rate  in¬ 
creasing  with  increasing  temp,  and  with  increasing 
concn.  of  (I)  +  (III),  but  being  independent  of  the  (II) 
conen.  (II)  is  the  only  sugar  produced.  When  hydro¬ 
lysis  with  (I)  is  complete  the  material  not  converted 
into  (II)  consists  of  non-reducing  dextrins  (IV)  not 
attacked  by  (I).  (IV)  are  partly  converted  into  (II) 
by  (I)  +  (HI)  and  partly  into  reducing  (IV).  The 
constituent  of  starch  easily  and  completely  hydrolysed 
by  (I)  should  be  termed  amylose,  the  other  constituent 
being  termed  amylopectin.  W.  McC. 

Biochemistry  of  varieties  of  Bengal  rice.  III. 
Enzymic  digestibility  of  rice  starch  and  protein  : 
action  of  salivary  and  pancreatic  amylase, 
pepsin,  and  trypsin.  K.  P.  Bastj  and  S.  Mukher- 
jee  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  23,  777—787).— 
Starch  (I)  from  Araan  varieties  of  rice  is  digested 
more  readily  by  salivary  amylase  than  (I)  from  Aus 
varieties,  but  less  readily  by  pancreatic  amylase. 
Proteins  (II)  from  Aman  varieties  are  digested  more 
readily  by  pepsin  (III)  and  trypsin  (IV)  than  (II) 
from  Aus  varieties;  (III)  is  more  active  than  (IV) 
with  both  varieties.  The  individual  varieties  of  each 
group  show  variations.  Parboiling  increases  the 
digestibility  of  (I)  and  (II)  in  both  varieties.  Polish¬ 
ing  increases  the  digestibility  of  (I),  but  has  very 
little  effect  on  (II).  Non-polished  coloured  varieties 
are  scarcely  affected  by  (IV),  but  hydrolysed  readily 
by  (III).  R.  N.  C. 
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Enzymic  digestibility  of  pulses  :  action  of 
salivary  and  pancreatic  amylase  and  of  the 
proteolytic  enzymes  pepsin  and  trypsin.  K.  P. 
Basu  and  S.  Mokherjee  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936, 
23,  827 — 830). — The  pulse  proteins  are  hydrolysed 
more  readily  by  trypsin  (I)  than  by  pepsin  (II). 
Lentil  protein  is  most  readily  hydrolysed  by  either 
enzyme;  gram  protein  is  the  most  resistant  to  (II), 
and  green-gram  to  (I).  NH2-acid  production  from 
rice  protein  by  either  enzyme  after  3  hr.  is  of  the 
same  order  as  from  pulse  protein,  although  the 
amount  of  protein  in  rice  is  <  in  pulses.  The  rate 
of  digestibility  of  soya-bean  protein  is  of  the  same 
order  as  of  pulse  protein.  Lentil  starch  is  most 
readily  digested  by  salivary  amylase.  The  starches 
of  the  cereals  examined  are  digested  with  equal 
readiness  by  pancreatic  amylase,  except  gram  and 
green-gram  starch,  which  are  more  resistant. 

R.  N.  C. 

Diastatic  activity  of  orange  leaves  as  affected 
by  time,  temperature,  pa,  and  certain  zinc  salts. 
W.  B.  Sinclair  and  E.  T.  Bartholomew  (J.  Agric. 
Res.,  1937,  54,  609 — 619). — The  diastatic  activity  is 
not  affected  by  pa  within  the  range  4-0 — 5-4.  Max. 
activity  occurs  at  60 — 65°,  young  leaves  being 
relatively  more  active  than  the  old.  Starch  in  leaves 
is  probably  bound  to  the  chloroplast  and  is  not 
readily  acted  on  by  leaf-diastasc  (I).  Added  taka- 
diastase  (II)  hydrolyses  leaf-starch  in  macerated 
tissue.  Starch  solutions  are  hydrolysed  by  (I). 
Addition  of  30  milliequivs.  of  Zn  (as  ZnCl2,  ZnS04) 
per  litre  of  substrate  permitted  quant,  conversion  of 
leaf-starch  into  glucose  by  (II),  and  did  not  inhibit 
the  action  of  (I).  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  colloids  and  electrolytes  on  the 
equilibrium  under  the  action  of  maltase.  D. 
Michlin  and  P.  Kolesnikov  (Compt.  rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937, 15,  199— 201).— The  synthesis  of 
maltose  by  maltase  is  increased  by  20—30%  on 
adding  small  a  mounts  of  protein .  S04"  also  increases 
the  extent  of,  and  NH4CNS  completely  inhibits, 
synthesis,  these  salts  probably  acting  through  their 
effect  on  the  protein.  P.  W.  C. 

Emulsin,  XXIX.  Simultaneous  fission  of 
several  substrates.  (3-d-Galactosidase  of  emul¬ 
sin  from  sweet  almonds.  B.  Helferich  and  W. 
G5eler  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  220 — 224;  cf. 
A.,  1937,  II,  178). — Hydrolysis  of  n-butyl-p-d-glucos- 
ide  by  sweet-almond  emulsin  is  not  diminished  by 
the  simultaneous  hydrolysis  of  admixed  phenyl- [3-d- 
glucoside  or  w-tolyl-p-d-galactoside ;  the  latter  hydro¬ 
lyses  are,  however,  retarded.  The  presence  of  dis¬ 
tinct  enzymes  for  the  hydrolysis  of  (3-d-glucosides 
and  -f-alactosides  in  the  emulsin  prep,  is  unlikely. 

F.  0.  H. 

Existence  of  different  invertases.  L.  Ambard 
and  S.  Trautmann  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 

125,  133 — 135). — -Variations  have  been  observed  in 
the  rate  at  which  sucrose  is  inverted  by  invertase 
from  different  sources.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  the  constitution  of  cozymase  ; 
isolation  of  adenosinediphosphoric  acid  as 
product  of  fission.  R.  Vestin,  F.  Schlexk,  and 
H.  von  Euler  (Ber.,  1937,  70,  [B],  1369—1374).— 


Alkaline  hydrolysis  of  cozymase  gives  a  product  which 
is  chemically  and  biologically  identical  with  adenos¬ 
inediphosphoric  acid.  Tho  presence  of  the  pyro¬ 
phosphate  linking  in  the  cozymase  mol.  is  thus 
established.  H.  W. 

Role  of  cozymase  in  lactic  acid  formation  in 
muscle  extract.  O.  Meyerhof  and  P.  Ohlmeyer 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  334 — 353). — Details  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  work  are  given  (this  vol.,  69). 

P.  W.  C. 

Cozymase  and  cophosphorylase.  I.  Co¬ 
enzyme  of  phosphorylation.  II.  Differenti¬ 
ation  of  codehydrase  and  cophosphorylase.  H. 
von  Euler,  E.  Adler,  G.  Gunther,  H.  Heiwinkel, 
and  R.  Vestin  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min.,  Geol.,  1937,  12, 
B,  No.  24,  6  pp. ;  No.  25,  7  pp.). — I.  The  impurity 
associated  with  cozymase  (I)  responsible  for  its  powers 
as  a  P04'"  carrier,  and  also  produced  by  alkali- 
inactivation  of  pure  (I),  is  probably  different  from 
adenylic  acid  (II).  The  name  cophosphorylase  is 
proposed. 

II.  Alkali-inactivated  (I),  but  not  pure  (I),  can 
replace  (II)  in  systems  in  which  (II)  functions  as  a 
P04"'  carrier.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Cozymase  and  dihydrocozymase  in  extracts 
of  animal  tissues.  J.  Sula  (Arkiv  Kemi,  Min., 
Geol.,  1937, 12,  B,  No.  28,  5  pp.).— The  cozymase  (I) 
and  dihydrocozymase  (II)  contents  of  tissues  were 
determined  by  taking  advantage  of  the  relative 
stabilities  of  (I)  and  (II)  in  acid  and  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions.  In  extracts  of  muscle,  liver,  kidney,  erythro¬ 
cytes,  and  heart,  (II)  is  always  present  in  addition 
to  (I).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Enzymic  synthesis  of  cocarboxylase  from 
vitamin-Bj  and  phosphate.  H.  von  Euler  and 
R.  Vestin  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  416). — Cocarboxyl¬ 
ase  is  formed  if  a  dried  yeast  prep,  is  incubated  -with 
a  mixture  of  inorg.  P,  Na  adenosinetriphosphate  (or 
hexose  diphosphate),  and  aneurin  hydrochloride. 
The  synthesis  is  incomplete.  Rat  liver  can  replace 
tho  yeast.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Animal  phosphatases.  VII.  Activation  of 
phosphatases  by  magnesium.  E.  Bamann  and 
W.  Salzer  (Ber.,  1937,  70,  [j3],  1263—1270;  cf.  A., 
1936,  1298). — Reasons  are  advanced  for  considering 
the  action  of  Mg”  towards  animal  phosphatases  to  he 
a  true  activation.  The  processes  which  occur  are 
complex  and  the  experimental  data  do  not  at  present 
justify  the  assumption  of  changes  in  affinity  of  sub¬ 
strate  to  enzyme  by  Mg".  The  optimal  Mg"  concn. 
depends  mainly  on  the  condition  of  the  enzyme. 
Experiments  with  a-  and  p-glycerophosphoric  acid 
show  that  the  ratio,  a- :  (3-ratc  of  hydrolysis,  by  an 
enzyme  of  the  same  origin  is  subject  to  greater  or 
less  fluctuation  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
enzyme  and  the  accidental  Mg"  content  of  the  solu¬ 
tions.  Ca”  alone  in  absence  of  Mg"  is  without 
appreciable  effect  on  the  activity  of  “  alkaline  ” 
phosphoesterase ;  in  the  same  concn.  it  causes  con¬ 
siderable  restriction  in  solutions  activated  bv  Mg”. 

11.  W. 

Phosphatases  of  liver.  Phosphomonoester- 
ases  and  phosphodiesterase.  J.  Roche  and  M. 
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LatrehIiE  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  470 — 
472). — A  method  for  prep,  of  phosphomonoesterase 
free  from  phosphodiesterase  is  described. 

H.  G.  R. 

Specificity  of  the  phosphatases.  PhospJho- 
monoesterase  A1.  J.  Roche  and  M.  Latreillk 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  472-^74).— 

Phosphomonoesterase  is  a  mixture  of  enzymes  sp. 
for  a-  and  (3-glycerophosphoric  acids  and  monophenyl- 
phosphoric  acid.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  physiologically  important  materials 
on  kidney-phosphatase.  J.  J.  Pyle,  J.  H.  Fishes, 
and  R.  H.  Clark  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  2S3— 
28S). — Vitamin-C,  PrC02H,  and  cystine  produced 
inhibition,  and  creatine  and  creatinine  activation,  of 
the  enzyme.  Vitamin -A  and  -D,  insulin,  tyrosine, 
and  many  other  NH„-acids  etc.  have  no  effect. 

P.  G.  M. 

Specific  phosphatase  of  nervous  tissue.  J. 
Reis  (Enzymologia,  1937,  2,  110 — 116). — Nervous 
tissue  contains,  in  addition  to  the  normal  phosphatase 

(I) ,  another  phosphatase,  termed  5-nucleotidase  (II), 
which  has  a  sp.  action  on  adenylic  and  inosic  acids. 

(II)  has  optimal  activity  at  pn  7-0 — 7-5.  The  effect 

of  Mg  on  (II)  is  <C  on  (I).  (II)  occurs  in  the  white 
and  grey  substances  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord,  in  peripheral  nerve,  and  (richest)  in  the  retina. 
The  sp.  nature  of  (II)  is  not  connected  with  the 
primary  or  sec.  character  of  the  alcohol  group  to  which 
the  H3P04  is  attached,  a-  and  (3 -Glycerophosphates 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  ability  of  the  former  to 
form  a  sol.  blue-violet  complex  with  Cu"  in  alkaline 
solutions.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Comparative  hydrolysis  of  a-  and  (3-glycero- 
phosphoric  acids  by  vegetable  phosphatases. 
III.  Action  of  arsenates  and  fluorides  on  taka- 
diastase.  IV.  Effect  of  enzyme  concentration 
on  the  affinity  for  substrate.  J.  Cotjrtois  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  303—316,  317—320;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  111). — III.  The  inhibition  of  the  hydrolysis 
of  a-  (I)  and  p -glycerophosphate  (II)  at  pa  4-5  by 
NagHAs04  and  NaF  cc  the  concn.  of  the  inhibitor 
and  varies  inversely  with  the  substrate  concn.  (H) 
is  always  hydrolysed  more  rapidly  than  (I),  and  the 
inhibitors  have  little  effect  on  the  fixation  of  the 
substrates  by  the  enzyme. 

IV.  The  affinity  of  the  phosphatases  in  taka- 
diastase  and  in  the  seeds  of  white  mustard  and 
sweet  almonds  towards  (I)  and  (II)  is  independent 
of  the  enzyme  concn.  A.  L. 

Free  protein  component  of  the  yellow  enzyme 
and  its  coupling  with  lactoflavinphosphoric  acid. 
H.  Theorem,  (Biochcm.  Z„  1937,  290,  293—303).— 
The  protein  component  (I)  of  the  yellow  respiratory 
enzyme  (II)  is  pptd.  by  50 — 100% -saturation  with 
(NH,)2S04  and  the  isoelectric  point  is  pa  5-78.  In  (I), 
lactoflavinphosphoric  acid  (III)  is  probably  coupled 
with  (I)  through  one  OH  of  the  H3P04  radical  of  (III) 
(the  second  OH  remaining  free)  to  a  basic  group  of  (I) 
and  also  through  the  NH  of  (III)  to  an  acidic  group 
of  (I).  The  union  of  (III)  and  (I)  is  a  reversible  pro¬ 
cess  as  is  also  the  ready  inactivation  of  (I)  by  con¬ 
version  into  metaprotein.  The  irreversible  inactivation 
of  (I)  by  heat  is  investigated.  P.  W.  C. 


The  yellow  enzyme.  F.  Weygand  (Chem.-Ztg., 

1937,  61,  545— 548).— A  review.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Preparation  of  yellow  enzyme  from  yeast  by 
an  adsorption  process.  F.  Weygand  and  H. 
Stocker  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  167 — 171). — 

The  enzyme  is  adsorbed  from  yeast  preps,  at  pK  7  by 
AI(OH)3  or  Fe(OH)3  and  eluted  by  2%  aq.  Na3HP04 
or  (NH4)2HP04,  the  eluate  being  then  treated  with 
saturated  aq.  (NH.,)2S04  (2  vols.).  The  ppt.  is  dissolved 
and,  after  dialysis,  the  solution  is  re-treated  by  the 
adsorption  process.  F.  O.  H. 

Decomposition  of  yeast-nucleic  acid  by  a  heat- 
resistant  enzyme.  R.  J.  Dtjbos  (Science,  1937, 
85,  549 — 550). — Props,  which  exhibit  high  enzymic 
activity  on  yeast-nucleic  acid  (I)  have  been  obtained. 
The  enzyme  has  been  prepared  from  polymorpho¬ 
nuclear  leucocytes  and  especially  from  the  liver, 
pancreas,  spleen,  and  lungs  of  different  animal  species. 
It  is  very  resistant  to  heat,  with  max.  stability  at 
pn  4 — 5.  The  rate  of  action  on  (I)  increases  with 
temp,  up  to  75°,  and  then  decreases  rapidly  to  zero 
at  85°.  The  inhibiting  effect  of  the  higher  temp,  is 
reversible.  The  enzyme  appears  to  be  a  protein,  and 
is  rapidly  decomposed  by  pepsin,  but  is  resistant  to 
trypsin  and  ehymotrypsin.  It  does  not  behave  as  a 
phosphatase,  and  has  no  action  on  thymus-nucleic 
acid.  After  the  action  of  this  polynucleotidase,  (I)  is 
sol.  in  mineral  acids  and  in  glacial  AcOH.  Several 
samples  of  cryst.  trypsin  and  ehymotrypsin  contained 
small  amounts  of  a  heat-resistant  substance  which 
attacks  (I)  and  heat-killed  pneumococci.  L.  S.  T. 

Production  of  sterol  by  yeast.  F.  Reindel,  K. 
Niederlander,  and  R.  Pfundt  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
291,  1 — 6). — During  the  production  of  yeast  by  the 
method  of  Braun  and  Pfundt  (B.,  1937,  76)  the 
amount  of  sterol  present  increases  five -fold  when  the 
N  source  is  inorg.  and  six-fold  when  it  is  org. 

W.  MoC. 

Fat  and  lipin  metabolism  of  yeast.  V.  F. 
Bilger,  W.  Halden,  E.  Mayer-Pitsch,  and  M. 
Pestemer  (Monatsh.,  1937,  70,  259— 272).— The 
ergosterol  (I)  content  of  certain  types  of  yeast  can  be 
determined  by  means  of  ultra-violet  absorption 
analysis.  Protracted  resting  of  yeast  increases  the 
content  of  (I)  and  of  total  sterols  (II)  2-  or  3-fold. 
In  beer  yeast  enriched  in  lipins  the  proportion  of  (I) 
in  (II)  is  always  <  in  the  untreated  material.  The 
max.  vals.  of  (I)  are  obtained  from  nutrient  con¬ 
taining  bottom  yeast  by  use  of  maltose.  The 
relative  enrichment  in  (II)  is  considerably  less  with 
distillery  than  with  brewer’s  yeast  under  the  conditions 
employed.  In  the  course  of  lipin  enrichment  a  steady 
increase  in  (I)  content  is  observed  which  is  less  marked 
than  that  of  the  other  sterols ;  CH2I-C02H  restricts 
the  biological  synthesis  of  (II)  and  conseouently  of  (I). 

H.  W. 

Trehalose  and  yeast.  II.  Trehalose  action  of 
yeast  preparations.  K.  Mykback  and  B.  Orten- 
blad  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  61 — 69;  cf.  this  vol., 
70). — Pressed  yeast  does  not  ferment  the  10%  of 
trehalose  (I)  which  it  contains  but  ferments  added  (I). 
After  drying,  the  yeast  ferments  its  own  and  added  (I). 
When  a  suitable  poison  is  present  pressed  yeast 
hydrolyses  (I)  without  fermentation.  Probably,  in 
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the  cell,  (I)  is  separated  from  trehalase  (II)  which 
exhibits  optimal  action  at  pn  5 — 6.  (II)  of  top  yeast 
exists  in  insol.  form  in  the  cell  and  is  more  stable  than 
maltaso.  (II)  of  bottom  yeast  is  less  stable  than  (II) 

of  top  yeast  and  (II)  of  Lebedev’s  yeast-juice  is  very 
unstable.  The  action  of  (II)  is  inhibited  by  NaF. 
Probably  (I)  is  not  directly  fermented  but  converted 

first  into  glucose.  W.  McC. 

Role  of  phosphates  in  oxidative  processes. 
VII.  Activation  of  growth  of  yeast  by  phos¬ 
phates.  A.  Maikov  and  A.  Mesonshik  (Ukrain. 
Chem.  J.,  1937,  12,  153— 168).— The  rate  of  multi¬ 
plication  of  yeast  cells  is  greatly  increased  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  aq.  phosphate  (5-4%P205)  for  90  min.  at 
pB  8-15,  before  placing  in  the  nutrient  medium.  The 
effect  is  ascribed  to  formation  of  non-ionised  com¬ 
plexes  with  intra-  and  extra-cellular  Fe,  leading  to 
lowering  of  oxidative  processes  during  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  The  complexes  gradually  break  down, 
liberating  highly  active  Fe,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
metabolic  activity  of  the  cells  is  maintained  at  a  high 
level  over  a  long  time.  R.  T. 

Mechanism  of  the  lethal  effect  of  high 
pressures  on  cells.  Intensity  and  duration  of 
lethal  pressures  with  yeast.  B.  Ltjyet  (Gompt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  1214 — 1215). — Curves  are  given 
for  the  time-mortality  effect  of  high  pressures  on  S. 
cerevisice  (e.g.,  for  100%  mortality,  approx.  10  and 
2  min.  are  required  for  pressures  of  5000  and  6500 
atm.,  respectively).  The  last  10%  of  the  cells  are 
most  resistant.  F.  O.  II. 

Cellular  death  at  high  pressures.  Similarity 
between  the  action  of  heat  and  pressure  on  yeast. 
B.  Luyet  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  403 — 
405). — The  effects  of  heat  and  high  pressure  are  similar 
and  additive.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  ultra-violet  rays  on  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  Saccharomyces  cerevisice.  I. 
II.  V.  Gronchi  (Boll.  soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1933, 
2, 957—960,  961—963.;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3351). — 
I.  The  activity  of  yeast  is  stimulated  by  the  long  rays 
of  the  Wood  lamp.  Repeated  exposures  give  best 
results. 

II.  The  action  on  yeast  is  influenced  by  the  X  of 
the  rays  and  the  period  of  exposure.  Short  XX  retard 
fermentation.  A.  G.  P. 

Open  system  respirometer  for  study  of 
gaseous  metabolism  of  micro-organisms,  S.  E. 
Donoyick  and  T.  D.  Beckwith  (J.  Baet.,  1937, 
33,  291 — 306). — Apparatus  is  described.  The  02 
consumption  of  Saccharomyces  cerevisice  at  24  hr. 
was  0-18  x  10-12  and  at  36  hr.  0-28  x  10~12  mol. 
per  cell  per  hr.  C02  production  (gaseous;  gave  less 
uniform  results.  The  causes  of  this  are  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Reaction  of  the  medium  and  activity  of 

ordinary  and  Aspergillus  pre-treated  cultures. 

V.  Bolcato  (Ind.  sacc.  ital.,  1935,  28,  454 — 459 ; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3590— 3591).— Gluconic  acid 
is  formed  at  >3-4  and  citric  acid  at  p„  <3-4; 
these  limits  may  be  changed  by  use  of  an  acid  nutri¬ 
ent  medium,  H.  N.  R. 


Action  of  potassium  on  metabolism.  0. 
Kauefmann-Cosla  and  R.  Beull  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
biol.,  1937, 19, 137 — 143). — K'  influences  the  growth  of 
Aspergillus  niger  in  Raulin’s  solution  by .  selective 
catalytic  action  on  the  synthesis  of  cellulose  and. 
inhibitory  action  (antagonising  the  action  of  Fe) 
on  the  synthesis  of  lipins  from  carbohydrates.  N 
metabolism  is  not  affected.  F.  O.  H. 

Utilisation  of  amino-acids,  polypeptides,  and 
dihetopiperazines  in  the  growth  of  fungi.  Y. 
Tazawa  and  S.  Yamagata  (Acta  phytochim.,  1937, 
9,  299 — 310). — The  influence  of  NH2-acids,  poly¬ 
peptides,  and  diketopiperazines  on  the  growth  of 
Aspergillus  niger  and  A.  oryzee  at  pn  3-4  and  7-0  has 
been  investigated.  H.  W. 

Propagation  of  moulds.  A.  vox  Szilvinyi 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  7—20;  cf.  Kluyver  and 
Hoogerheide,  A.,  1934,  1138). — There  is  no  relation 
between  the  final  oxidation-reduction  potential 
attained  in  suspensions  of  the  fungi  and  their  power 
to  propagate  but  the  time  required  for  the  production 
of  each  generation  decreases  as  the  respiration  in¬ 
creases.  In  suspensions  of  living  yeast  the  potential 
depends  on  [02]  if  this  is  <66-7%  but  not  if  it  is 
>66-7%.  W.  McC. 

Mechanism  of  the  formation  of  organic  acids 
by  mould  fungi.  II.  Action  of  Aspergillus 
niger  on  glucose  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
iodoacetate.  E.  M.  Johnson,  E.  C.  Knight,  and 
T.  K.  Walker  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  903— 90S).— 
0-0013— 0-001J/-CH2I‘C02Na  (I)  introduced  into  glu¬ 
cose  (II)  solutions  in  contact  with  the  fully  developed 
mycelium  of  A.  niger  caused  an  increased  (II)  utilis¬ 
ation  and  acid  production.  0-002Jf-(I)  was  just 
sufficient  to  prevent  spore  formation  of  6  strains  of 
A.  niger,  was  sufficient  to  suppress  EtOH  formation 
by  5  strains  in  a  N2  atm.,  but  still  permitted  citric  acid 
(III)  formation  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  absence 
of  (I).  With  0-002Jf-(I),  (II)  utilisation  is,  however, 
decreased  and  the  %  yield  of  (III)  is  greater  in  the 
presence  than  in  the  absence  of  (I).  With  0-0021Jf- 
(I),  (II)  utilisation  is  decreased  but  the  yield  of  (III) 
in  respect  to  (II)  utilised  remains  the  same.  0-0025J/- 
(I)  does  not  entirely  suppress  formation  of  (III). 
The  mechanism  of  formation  of  (III)  is  discussed  (cf. 
A.,  1932,  651).  P.  W.  C. 

Production  of  gallic  acid  from  tannin,  especi¬ 
ally  from  theotannin,  by  Aspergillus  niger. 
W.  B.  Deys  and  M.  J.  Di.tkman  (Proc.  K.  Akad. 
Wetonsch.  Amsterdam,  1937,  40,  518— 523).— Gallic 
acid  (I)  is  produced  when  A.  niger  is  grown  on  a 
decoction  of  fresh  tea  leaves  or  on  a  solution  contain¬ 
ing  theotannin  (II),  sucrose,  and  inorg.  salts.  Addi¬ 
tion  of  the  enzyme  of  A.  niger  to  aq.  solutions  of  (II) 
caused  liberation  of  (I).  J.  N.  A. 

Chitin  in  micro-organisms .  (a)  A.  Rotel. 
(b)  R.  S.  Hilpert  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  444; 
291,  216 — 218). — (a)  The  view  expressed  by  Hilpert 
(this  vol.,  143,  160)  that  chitin  is  probably  not  formed 
by  certain  fungi  is  refuted. 

(b)  A  reply.  P.  W.  C. 

Biochemical  properties  and  experimental 
pathology  of  a  pulmonary  actinomyces  ( Actino - 
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myces  nitroyenes,  nov.  sp.).  A.  Sartory,  R. 
Sartory,  J.  Meyer,  and  A.  Walter  (Ann.  Inst. 
Pasteur.,  1937,  58,  084— 708).— The  organism, 

isolated  from  a  human  lung,  is  a  facultative  anaerobe, 
grows  on  media  of  pH  5-0 — 7-3,  selectively  attacks 
various  sugars,  has  no  proteolytic  activity,  and 
reduces  N03' to  NO,' and  N2.  W.  O.K. 

Metabolism  of  soil  fungi. — See  B.,  1937,  715. 

Isolation  of  a  toxic  substance  from  the  culture 
filtrate  of  Trichoderma.  R.  Weindling  and  0.  H. 
Emerson  {Phytopath.,  1930,  26,  1068 — 1070). — 
The  toxic  substance  C14H10O4N2S2  is  strongly  laivo- 
rotatory,  is  non-basic,  reduces  alkaline  KMn04, 
and  yields  H2S  with  KOH.  A.  G.  P. 

Carbon  metabolism  of  Gibberella  saubinetii 
on  glucose.  L.  E.  Hessler  and  R.  A.  Gortner 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119,  193— 200).— The  principal 
products  on  media  containing  only  glucose  and  inorg. 
matter  are  CO,  and  EtOH;  tartaric  and  citric 
acids  and  AcOH,  but  no  other  volatile  acid,  could 
be  demonstrated  along  with  traces  of  a  volatile 
aldehyde,  A  balance  sheet  of  C  metabolism  is  pre¬ 
sented  ;  C  in  the  mycelium  is  about  £  of  that  in  evolved 
C02,  the  proportion  decreasing  over  several  weeks’ 
growth.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Physiology  of  Rhizobium  species.  D.  G. 
Clark  (Cornell  Univ.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Mem.,  1936, 
No.  196, 30  pp.).— The  substance  responsible  for  growth 
acceleration  of  R.  trijolii  occurs  in  brown  sugar, 
“  Ca  saccharate,”  and  peptone,  but  not  in  maize 
starch.  It  is  destroyed  by  ashing  and  by  wet  com¬ 
bustion,  is  a  non-electrolyte,  is  absorbed  by  C,  and  is 
not  pptd.  by  Pb(OAc)2.  It  is  dialysable  to  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  sol.  N  and  ash  constituents 
of  carrot  extract.  It  does  not  resemble  a  vitamin 
and  is  probably  not  rhizopin,  auxin,  or  inositol,  but 
exhibits  certain  of  the  properties  of  bios.  A.  G.  P. 

Nitrogen  metabolism  of  the  crown  gall  and 
hairy  root  bacteria.  H.  A.  Conner,  W.  H. 
Peterson,  and  A.  J.  Riker  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937, 
54,  621 — 628). — In  media  containing  yeast  infusion 
and  glucose  4  of  the  total  N  was  changed  into  cellular 
protein  by  these  organisms.  NH2-N  in  the*  medium 
was  increased  by  growth  of  the  crown  gall  but  not 
by  the  hairy  root  bacteria.  NH4  salts  were  utilised 
by  both.  Omission  of  glucose  from  the  medium 
largely  increased  NH3  production  but  did  not  affect 
protein  formation.  Crown  gall  and  attenuated  crown 
gall  organisms  utilised  NH4NQ3  as  sole  source  of  N, 
NH4*  being  more  effective  than  N03',  Polypeptide 
and  NH2-N  were  utilised  with  increased  formation 
of  cellular  protein  and  NH3.  The  N  fraction  pptd. 
by  tungstic  acid  was  less  readily  utilised.  A.  G.  P. 

Bacterial  leaf  spot  of  geranium.  W.  H.  Burk¬ 
holder  (Phytopath.,  1937,  27,  554 — 560). — The 
causal  organism  (Phylomonas  geranii,  nov.  sp.)  is 
described  and  its  ability  to  utilise  a  variety  of  C  and 
N  sources  is  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Presence  of  micro-organisms  in  althaea  leaves. 
J.  BadiGka  and  A.  RrDKY  (Oasopis  Ceskoslov.  Lek., 
1936,  16,  3—11 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3363).— 
Characteristics  of  the  organisms  are  described. 

H.  N.  R. 


Carotenoids  of  purple  bacteria.  III.  E. 
Schneider  (Rev.  Fac.,  1936,  1,  No.  2,  74 — 80; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3525 ;  cf.  A.,  1934,  1265).— 
From  cultures  of  S-free  purple  bacteria  two  caro¬ 
tenoid  fractions  are  isolated.  The  spectrum  of  frac¬ 
tion  I  resembles  that  of  lycopene.  Fraction  II  is 
similar  to  phytoxanthene  in  solubility  and  adsorption 
properties,  but  its  absorption  spectrum  is  unlike  that 
of  xanthophyll.  Both  fractions  consist  of  several 
very  similar  ( ?  isomeric)  components.  The  ratio  of 
the  pigments  is  similar  to  that  of  the  chloroplast 
pigments  of  higher  plants  (chlorophyll ;  carotenoid  = 
2-75;  1:11  =  0-6).  Carotenoids  are  probably  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  assimilation  process.  A.  G.  P. 

Quantum  yield  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide  assimilation  in  purple  bacteria.  0.  S. 
French  (J.  Gon.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  711—735).— 
The  rates  of  photoassimilation  of  H2  and  C02  by 
Streptococcus  varians  under  various  conditions  are 
compared.  Irradiation  of  thin  suspensions  of  the 
bacteria  with  XX  852  and  894  nifA  shows  that  in  this 
region  the  photo-reaction  2H2  +  CO,  reauires  4 
quanta.  "  F  A.  A. 

Gum-producing  bacteria. — See  B.,  1937,  716. 

Optical  activity  of  lactic  acid  produced  by 
Lactobacillus  acidophilus  and  L.  bulgaricus. 
L.  M.  Kopeloff  and  N.  Kopeloff  (J.  Bact.,  1937, 
33,  331 — 334). — The  R  form  of  L.  acidophilus  pro¬ 
duced  di-acid ;  that  of  L.  bulgaricus  produced  the  di¬ 
acid  in  the  first  6  fractions  and  the  d-form  in  the  7th. 
S  forms  of  both  organisms  yielded  d-acid.  A.  G.  P. 

Growth  factors  for  bacteria.  III.  Nutritive 
requirements  of  Lactobacillus  delbi'tickii.  E.  E. 
Snell,  E.  L.  Tatum,  and  W.  H.  Peterson.  TV. 
Acidic  ether-soluble  factor  essential  for  growth 
of  propionic  acid  bacteria.  H.  G.  Wood,  E.  L. 
Tatum,  and  W.  H.  Peterson  (J.  Bact.,  1937,  33, 
207—225,  227—242 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  224).— III.  Stimu¬ 
lative  effects  of  aq.  extracts  of  potatoes  on  the  growth 
of  lactic  bacteria,  notably  L.  delbriickii,  are  recorded. 
Tryptophan  (I)  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  this 
organism.  For  luxuriant  growth  in  the  presence 
of  hydrolysed  casein  and  (I)  two  unknown  factors 
are  necessary.  One  occurs  in  the  Neuberg  filtrate 
or  the  acid-Et20  extract  of  an  aq.  potato  extract 
and  is  possibly  an  acid  of  low  mol.  wt. ;  the  other  is 
basic  and  occurs  in  peptone.  Both  are  destroyed 
by  acid  hydrolysis.  Both  are  present  in  liver  ex¬ 
tracts. 

IV.  An  Et,0-sol.  factor  from  yeast  extract  is 
indispensable  for  growth  of  propionic  bacteria  on  a 
synthetic  (NH4)2S04  medium.  Hydrolysed  casein 
improves  growth  and  permits  repeated  sub-culturing 
on  the  synthetic  nutrient.  The  factor  is  found  in 
all  materials  (yeast,  maize,  potato  and  liver  extracts) 
which  favour  growth  of  the  organism.  It  differs 
chemically  and  biologically  from  hepatoflavin,  vitamin- 
j84,  pantothenic  acid,  indolylacetic  acid,  inositol, 
nicotinamide,  and  the  sporogenes  vitamin.  A.  G.  P. 

Cultivation  of  cellulose-splitting  bacteria  on 
membranes  of  Acetobacter  xylinum.  M.  Asch¬ 
ner  (J.  Bact.,  1937,  33,  249 — 252). — The  organisms 
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may  be  detected  within  48  hr.  by  liquefaction  of  media 
containing  xylinum  cellulose.  A.  G.  P. 

Fermentation  with,  butyric  acid  bacilli.  H. 
H,  Peldan  (Suomen  Kcm.,  1937,  10,  B,  13 — 14). — 
Ho  MeCHO  can  be  detected  when  glucose  is  fermented 
by  the  bacilli  in  presence  of  excess  of  Na2SO,  (cf. 
this  vol.,  224).  M.H.M.A. 

Dissimilation  of  pyruvic  acid  by  Clostridium 
butylicum.  R.  W.  Brown,  0.  L.  Osburn,  and 
C.  H.  Werkman  (Proc,  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  203 — 205). — Cell  suspensions  of  Cl.  butylicum 
convert  AcC02H  into  AcOH,  PrC02H,  C02,  and  H2. 
H2  donated  by  AcC02H  can  reduce  PrC02H  only, 
when  the  pn  is  <6-3.  HCOaH  is  not  decarboxylated 
and  lactic  acid  is  not  dehydrogenated.  W.  O.  K. 

Reaction  with  iron  compounds  for  determin¬ 
ation  of  B.  anthracis  and  of  its  pathogenicity. 
E.  DE  Angelts  (J.  Bact.,  1937,  33,  197 — 206). — 
A  colour  reaction  between  Fc11  or  Fem  salts  and  a 
substance  produced  by  B.  anthracis  differentiates 
this  organism  from  other  species,  distinguishes  between 
virulent  and  avirulent  types,  and  indicates  the  pot¬ 
ency  of  different  strains.  A.  G.  P. 

Respiration  of  B.  colt.  F.  L.  Wynd  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  343 — 345). — The  rate  of 
02  uptake  of  B.  coli  exhibits  two  cycles  of  respiratory 
activity.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  metabolites  on  growth  and  differenti¬ 
ation  in  the  colon  group.  M.  J.  Powers  and  M. 
Levine  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  274 — 
276). — Cultures  of  coli-aerogenes  organisms  contain 
substances  which  show  sp.  growth -inhibiting  effects 
on  homologous  strains.  P.  G.  M. 

Methylene-blue  reduction  test  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  coli  and  acrogenes  types  of  lactose- 
fermenting  organisms  in  water  and  fasces. 
T.  N.  S.  Raghavachari  and  P.  V.  S.  Iyer  (Indian  J. 
Med.  Res.,  1935,  23,  463— 4.66).— The  test  is  con¬ 
clusive  for  B.  coli,  but  not  for  B.  acrogenes  and  the 
intermediate  types  of  coliform  organisms. 

R.  N.  C. 

Changes  in  the  fermentation  by  B.  coli  in 
presence  of  Enterococcus,  M.  Millet,  R.  Refe- 
toef,  and  L.  Finclbrc  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  391 — 392). — B.  coli  produces  fermentation 
only  when  grown  in  a  medium  where  Enterococcus 
fermentation  has  commenced.  H.  G.  R. 

Comparison  of  metabolic  activities  of  Aero- 
bacter  aerogenes ,  Eberthella  typhi,  and  Escher¬ 
ichia  coli.  C.  E.  Clifton  (J.  Bact.,  1937,  33, 145 — 
162). — Data  for  growth  rates,  oxidation-reduction 
potential,  K3Fe(CH)6-reduction,  and  02-CO,  exchange 
are  given.  The  concns.  of  peptone,  oxidant,  and  of 
organisms  are  closely  concerned  in  controlling  meta¬ 
bolic  activity.  The  rate  of  metabolism  per  cell  is 
max.  during  the  early  phases  of  growth  because  of  the 
increased  size  of  the  cells  and  the  higher  concn. 
gradient  of  nutrients  between  cells  and  substrate. 

A.  G.  P. 

Acid  production  by  the  Escherichia- Aero- 
bacter  group  of  bacteria  as  indicated  by  dis¬ 
solved  metallic  iron.  A.  V.  Syrocki,  J.  E.  Fuller, 


and  R.  L.  France  (J.  Bact.,  1937,  33,  185 — 192). — 
In  peptone-glucose  media  bacteria  of  this  group 

produce  sufficient  acid  to  cause  dissolution  of  Fe 
filings  placed  in  the  medium.  Addition  of  0-3%  of 
K2HP04  to  the  nutrient  prevented  dissolution  of 
Fe  by  A.  aerogenes,  but  not  that  by  E.  coli. 

A.  G.  P. 

Bacterial  production  of  histamine  from  urea. 
M.  L.  Bruhl,  G.  Ungar,  and  A.  Levillain  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  1222 — 1224). — Growth  of  strains  of 
B.  coli  and  Pneumobacillus  in  media  containing  urea 
as  sole  source  of  N  is  accompanied  by  production  of 
traces  of  histamine.  F.  0.  H. 

Mechanism  of  bacteriolysis  in  vitro.  A.  Grim- 
berg,  S.  Mutermilch,  E.  Agasse-Lafont,  and  H. 
Pellier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  521 — 
523). — Vigorous  multiplication  of  B.  coli  is  observed 
after  a  few  hr.  even  when  tho  blood  is  not  sufficiently 
diluted  to  prevent  entirely  the  lytic  action  of  alexin. 
The  latter  is  totally  destroyed  in  the  first  few  hr.  and 
there  is  then  no  further  hindrance  to  bacterial  growth. 

H.G.R. 

Cell  size  and  metabolic  activity  at  various 
phases  of  the  bacterial  culture  cycle.  E.  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  (J.  Bact.,  1937,  33, 
123 — 144). — The  greater  metabolic  activity  of  cultures 
of  E.  coli,  Salmonella  gallinarum,  and  S.  pullorum  in 
the  lag  period  than  in  the  logarithmic  phase  is  not 
adequately  explained  by  the  increase  in  cell  vol. 
Cells  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  lag  and  early  in  the 
logarithmic  phase  are  distinct  in  respect  of  metabolism, 
size,  and  subsequent  development.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  “  physiological  youth  ”  are  an  increased 
metabolic  rate  followed,  in  order,  by  increased  cell 
size  and  increased  rate  of  division.  After  peak  vals. 
are  reached,  size  and  metabolism  decrease  rapidly 
whereas  the  division  rate  persists  for  some  time. 
Stimulation  of  cell  division  by  glucose  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  increased  production  of  C02.  A.  G.  P. 

Nutrition  of  Staphylococcus  aureus.  Activ¬ 
ities  of  nicotinamide,  aneurin  (vitamin-Bj),  and 
related  compounds.  B.  C.  J.  G.  Knight  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  966— 973).— Aneurin  (I)  (l(Hiff)  + 
nicotinic  acid  (KHJf)  or  its  amide  can  completely 
replace  the  staphylococcus  growth  factor,  enabling 
the  growth  of  12  typical  strains  of  S.  aureus  to  take 
place  in  a  medium  of  known  chemical  composition. 
The  pyrimidine  +  the  thiazole  corresponding  with  (I) 
can  also  be  utilised  by  the  organisms  niMead  of  the 
complete  mol.  but  other  closely  related  substances, 
e.g.,  (I)  lacking  the  CH2-CH2-0H  group  in  the  5 
position  of  the  thiazole  ring,  are  inactive.  Similarly 
4  amino  -  5  -  aminomethyl  -  2  -  methylpyrimidine 
4-methyl-5-|3-hydroxyethylthiazole  permits  growth 
hut  substitution  of  4-OH  for  the  4-NH2  in  the 
pyrimidine  nucleus  causes  loss  of  activity. 

P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  staphylococcal  types  by 
fermentation  of  mannitol.  L.  A.  Julianelle 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  117 — 119). — 
The  immunological  types  A  and  B  of  102  cultures  of 
staphylococci  were  differentiated,  within  5%,  by 
fermentation  of  mannitol.  P.  G.  M. 
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Lipins  of  tubercle  bacilli.  XL VII.  Com¬ 

position  of  tbe  avian  tubercle  bacillus  wax. 

R.  E.  Reeves  and  R.  J.  Anderson  {J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937,  59,  858—861 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1028).— The 
wax  of:  avian  tubercle  bacilli,  purified  by  pptn.  by 
McOH  from  CHCIS  or  Et20,  has  m.p.  54^55°,  [a]D 
+38-6°  in  CHC13,  I  val.  4-5,  and  contains  C  75-38, 
H  12-14%,  and  P  a  slight  trace,  a  second  fraction  with 
m.p.  53—55°,  [a]D  +17-7°  in  CHCI3,  and  I  val.  8-7, 
being  also  obtained.  When  hydrolysed  it  gives 
trehalose  11-3 — 13-3,  EtOH-insol.  K  soaps  80 — 82, 
acids  giving  sol.  K  salts  2-2 — 2-6,  and  neutral  material 
9-1 — 10-8%.  The  neutral  material  is  mainly  d-eico- 
san-Q-ol,  [a]D  +6-79°  in  Et»0  (3  : 5-diniirobenzoate, 
m.p.  77*5—78°,  [a]  +  23-4°"  in  CHC13),  with  some 
d-octadecan-p-ol,  m.p.  53 — 54°,  [a]D  +4-84°  in  CHC13 
(3  :  5 -dinitrobenzoate,  m.p.  71 — 72°,  [a]D  +25-3°  in 
CHC13),  both  identified  by  mixed  m.p.  and  oxidation 
to  the  ketones.  The  acids  from  the  insol.  K  salts  were 
optically  active,  unknown  OH-acids  and  were  separ¬ 
ated  by  ligroin  into  fractions,  (I)  about  C38H7403, 
m.p.  69 — 70°,  [a]D  +5-6°  in  CHC13,  I  val.  6-5  [active 
H  0-92 ;  Ac,  m.p.  54—55°,  and  Br-  (22-4%)  -deriv¬ 
ative,  m.p.  47 — 49° ;  Me  ester,  m.p.  54 — 55°],  and  (II) 
about  CggH17403,  m.p.  60 — 61°,  [«]d  +  5-5°  in  CHC13, 
I  val.  5-5  [active  H  0-82 ;  Ac,  m.p.  48 — 57°,  and  Br- 
(22-9%)  -derivative,  m.p.  43 — 49°;  Me  ester,  m.p. 
49 — 50°].  The  acids  from  the  sol.  salts  were  also  a 
complex  mixturo  of  low  I  val.  The  common  acids 
and  glycerol  were  absent.  R.  S.  C. 

Fatty  acids  of  tubercle  bacillus.  T.  Wagner- 
Jatjregg  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  135—140). — 
The  COMea-sol.  fat,  on  decolorisation  and  hydro¬ 
genation,  yields  cerotic  acid,  m.p.  80°,  and,  as  Me 
esters,  tuberculostearic  (cf.  Spielman,  A.,  1934,  1141) 
and  phthioic  acids.  A  mixture  of  Me  ester  fractions, 
following  conversion  into  the  acids,  yields  a  2  : 4  :  6- 
tribromoanilide,  m.p.  66 — 68°,  corresponding  with  an 
acid  C28H5g02.  F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  saponin  on  the  vitality  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  on  the  evolution  of  experimental 
tuberculosis  in  the  guinea-pig.  B.  Ananxades 
and  E.  Matthaiaki  (Compt,  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  415 — 417). — No  effect  was  observed  with 
0-25%  saponin  on  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  and  the 
course  of  the  infection  was  aggravated.  H.  6.  R. 

Racemisation  of  the  proteins  of  Vibrio  cholera: 
and  related  organisms.  I.  Diamino-acids. 
II,  Monoamino-acids.  B.  N.  Mitra  (Indian  J. 
Med.  Res.,  1936,  23,  573—578,  579— 588).— I. 
Racemisation  of  the  proteins  with  dil.  alkali  does  not 
affect  the  optical  activity  of  lysine  in  either  protein, 
but  histidine  is  completely  racemised  in  both. 
Arginine  is  partially  racemised  in  protein-I  (I),  and 
completely  in  protein-II  (II). 

II.  Alanine,  valine,  tyrosine,  and  aspartic  acid  are 
completely  racemised  in  both  proteins.  Leucine  is 
racemised  only  in  (I),  glutamic  acid  only  in  (II). 
Proline  is  racemised  more  completely  in  (II)  than 
in  (I),  whilst  hydroxyproline  (III)  is  not  racemised 
in  either  protein.  Extraction  with  Bu^OH  simplifies 
the  isolation  of  the  individual  NH2-acids.  BueOH 
does  not  appear  to  extract  glvcine  and  (III)  com¬ 
pletely.  '  R.  N.  C. 


Respiration  and  glycolysis  of  the  cholera 
and  cholera-like  vibrios.  R.  W.  Linton,  B.  N. 
Mitra,  and  D.  N.  Mullick  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res., 
1936,  23,  589 — 599). — Metabolism  is  most  active  in 
group  I,  and  least  in  group  III  and  the  medusa- 
head  organisms.  Aerobic  glycolysis  does  not  take  place 
in  the  El  Tor  group.  Variation  of  the  strain  in  chem¬ 
ical  structure  and  classification  induces  corresponding 
changes  in  metabolism.  Metabolism  in  rough  strains 
is  <  in  smooth  strains.  The  source,  chemical  struc¬ 
ture,  and  metabolism  of  the  vibrios  can  he  correlated. 

R.  N.  C. 

Preparation  and  properties  of  a  specific  poly¬ 
saccharide  from  a  strain  of  Vibrio  cholera:. 
D.  L.  Shbivastava  and  S.  G.  Seal  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937  ,  36,  157— 161).— A  polysaccharide, 
serologically  active  in  conens.  <  1  :  12,000,000, 

isolated  from  Inaba  variant  strain  of  the  vibrio, 
gives  N  2-62,  ash  7-8%,  a  +58°,  and  on  hydrolysis 
yields  glucose.  In  various  strains  of  cholera  vibrios 
a  relation  can  he  demonstrated  between  serological 
interactions  and  the  composition  of  the  sp.  poly¬ 
saccharide.  W.  0.  K. 


Study  of  dehydrogenation  by  washed  [resting] 
bacteria  by  a  modification  of  the  methods  of 
Thunberg  and  Quastel  and  of  Braun  and  Worder- 
hofi.  D.  Bach  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19, 
87—99). — The  method  is  described  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  exemplified  (cf.  A.,  1926,  434 ;  Zontr.  Bakt.,  1935, 
128,  50).  F.  0.  H. 

Improved  Thunberg  technique  for  bacterial 
oxidations.  F.  H.  Johnson  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  387 — 390). — Deaeration  is  affected 
by  a  stream  of  H2  or  Na.  a-Methylglucoside  is  readily 


Bacteriophages  of  the  lactic  bacteria  of  milk. 
P.  Maze  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  412— 
415). — The  bacteriophage  is  stable  for  5  min.  at  80° 
hut  is  destroyed  in  5  min.  at  85°.  H.  G.  R. 

Purified  bacteriophage  from  lysogenic  cul¬ 
tures.  C.  A.  Colwell  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  36,  100 — 103). — Bacteriophage  from  a  non¬ 
sucrose-fermenting  strain  of  B.  coli,  when  purified 
as  described,  is  more  sensitive  to  chemical  and  physical 
agents  than  homologous  broth  phage.  It  is  inactiv¬ 
ated  in  30  min.  at  65°  (broth  phage  75°),  and  by  50% 
COMe„  in  24  hr.  (broth  phage  is  only  slightly  affected). 

P.  G.  M. 

Direct  isolation  of  human  influenza  virus  in 
tissue  culture  medium  and  oh  egg  membrane. 

T.  Francis,  jun.  and  T.  P.  Magill  (Proc.  Soc.  exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  134— 135).— The  virus  was 
cultivated  directly  on  chick  embryo-Tyrode  medium 
and  also  on  the  chorio-allantoic  membrane  of  the 

developing  chick.  W.  0.  K. 

Chemistry  of  influenza  and  other  viruses.  M. 
Copisarow  (Chem.  and  Ind.,  1937,  641). — A  discus¬ 
sion. 

Inactivation  of  vaccinia  virus  by  ascorbic 
acid  and  glutathione.  I.  J.  Kligler  and  H. 
Bernkopf  (Nature,  1937, 139, 965 — 966 ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1423). — Small  amounts  of  vitamin-0  can  inactivate 
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infective  doses  of  vaccinia  virus  inoculated  into  a 
rabbit  testicle.  Glutathione  (I)  acts  similarly  but  is 
less  effective.  The  action  probably  depends  on  the 
oxido-reducing  properties  of  -C  and  (I).  L.  S.  T. 

/’-Type  potato  virus  in  Australia.  J.  G, 
Bald  (Nature,  1937,  139,  674). — The  potato  virus 
recently  isolated  in  Ireland  has  been  found  in  Australia 
in  potatoes  with  a  slight  aucuba  mottling  of  the 
foliage.  The  virus  causes  severe  necrosis  on  pepper, 
and  does  not  protect  potato  plants  from  infection  with 
7-type  viruses.  Solanum  nigrum  is  an  important 
host.  L.  S.  T. 

Correlation  between  movement  of  the  curly- 
top  virus  and  translocation  of  food  in  tobacco 
and  sugar  beet.  C.  W.  Bennett  (J.  Agric,  Res., 
1937,  54,  479 — 502). — Invasion  of  the  plant  by  the 
virus  is  but  little  related  to  the  rate  of  multiplication 
or  concn.  gradient  of  the  virus  but  depends  on  other 
physiological  processes,  notably  nutrient  transport. 
In  beet  and  tobacco  movement  of  the  virus  is  re¬ 
tarded  by  conditions  causing  excessive  carbohydrate 
production  and  increased  by  food  deficiency."  The 
use  of  virus  as  an  indicator  of  food  translocation  in 
plants  is  suggested.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  Stanley’s  crystalline  tobacco  virus 
protein  to  intracellular  crystalline  deposits. 
H.  P.  Beale  (Gontr.  Boyce  Thompson  Inst.,  1937, 
8,  413 — 431). — The  intracellular  deposits  are  exam¬ 
ined.  Transformation  of  cryst.  plates  into  needles 
by  mineral  acids  is  shown  in  several  hosts.  The  plates 
are  probably  more  complex  than,  but  are  the  source 
of,  Stanley’s  cryst.  virus.  A.  G.  P. 

Tobacco  mosaic  virus  :  inactivation  by  ultra¬ 
violet  light.  W.  C.  Price  and  J.  W.  Gowen 
(Phytopath.,  1937,  27,  267 — 282). — Survival  vals.  of 
the  virus  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light  follow'  a  simple 
exponential  curve.  The  rate  of  inactivation  is  great¬ 
est  in  the  most  highly  purified  material  (solution  of 
cryst.  virus).  A.  G.  P. 

Pimelic  acid  as  a  growth-accessory  for  the 
diphtheria  bacillus.  J.  H.  Mueller  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  119,  121 — 131). — Growth-accelerating 
action  of  cow'’s  urine  was  traced  to  pimelic  acid  (I), 
of  which  0-6  g.  could  be  isolated  from  100  gals,  of 
urine  ;  the  initial  content  is  indicated  to  be  0-001%. 
Max.  growth  effect  is  obtained  in  media  containing 
0-025  x  10'6  g.  of  (I)  per  c.c.  Azelaic  acid  was  also 
isolated  from  the  urine  but  does  not  promote  the  bac¬ 
terial  growth.  Liver  extract  has  a  similar  action 
to  that  of  urine,  but  less  intense,  and  may  thus  also 
contain  smaller  amounts  of  (I),  which,  however, 
could  not  be  isolated  from  it.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Role  of  some  growth  factors  in  the  production 
of  diphtheria  toxin.  A.  Mustaea  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  615— 617).— Addition  of  yeast 
extract  to  the  medium  accelerates  production  of  the 
toxin.  H.  G.  R. 

Growth  factors  for  propionic  and  lactic  acid 
bacteria.  H.  G.  Wood,  A.  A.  Anderson,  and 
C.  H.  Werkman  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  217 — 219). — Strains  of  propionic  bacteria  which 
failed  to  develop  satisfactorily  on  an  NH2-aeid-free 


medium  grew  better  and  produced  larger  quantities 

of  acid  if  lactoflavin  was  present.  The  growth  re¬ 
quirements  of  various  lactic  bacteria  are  discussed, 

W.  O.K. 

Influence  of  deuterium  oxide  on  growth  and 
morphology  of  lactobacilli.  H.  H.  Weiser  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  151— 152).— Dg0 
( 3- 5%)  in  whey-broth  media  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  growth  and  morphology  of  strains  of  L. 
acidophilus  and  L.  bulgaricus.  W.  O.  K. 

Bactericidal  and  antitoxic  action  of  vitamin~C. 
J.  VON  Gagyi  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15,  190—195; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3358;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1527).— 
Yitamin-C  inhibits  the  activity  of  bacteria  in  the 
organism  and  detoxicates  and  lowers  the  virulence 
of  pathogenic  bacteria,  e.g.,  diphtheria  bacillus. 

A.  G.  P. 

Bactericidal  action  of  the  intestinal  fluid  of 
the  silkworm,  Jiombyx  mori,  L.  Y.  Nakazawa 
(Bull.  Sericult.,  1937,  9,  159 — 166). — Variations  in 
the  bactericidal  activity  (against  B.  prodigiosits)  of  the 
fluid  due  to  nutrition  and  condition  of  the  silkworm 
and  to  changes  in  temp,  and  dilution  of  the  fluid  are 
described.  An  alkaline  substance  appears  to  be  the 
active  principle.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  radiations  on  bacteria.  III.  y-Rays 
on  growing  and  on  non-proliferating  bacteria. 
D.  E.  Lea,  R.  B.  Haines,  and  C.  A.  Coulson  (Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  123,  1—21 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  641).— 
The  lethal  action  of  y-rays  on  aq.  suspensions  of  B. 
coli  and  B.  mesentericus  gives  exponential  survival 
curves.  The  mean  lethal  ionisation  dosages  approx. 
=  those  obtained  for  (3 -rays  when  rate  of  death 
was  very  much  greater.  In  a  nutrient  medium  lethal 
action  on  and  growth  of  B.  eoli  are  independent. 
Abnormally  long,  filamentous  forms  of  B.  coli  are 
probably  due  to  the  inhibiting  effect  of  radiation  on 
division.  E.  M.  W. 

Photodynamic  action  of  dyes  on  bacteria.  T. 
Tung  and  S.  H.  Zia  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  36,  326 — 330). — Eosin,  after  exposure  to  light, 
has  10,000  times  its  native  bactericidal  activity 
(methylene-blue  100  times).  Mercurochrome  is  more 
bacteridical  in  the  absence  of  light,  whilst  trypaflavine 
is  intermediate  between  the  two.  The  reaction  of 
bacteria  to  Gram’s  stain  parallels  their  susceptibility 
to  photodynamic  action.  P.  G.  M. 

Bacteriostatic  and  bactericidal  action  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  water.  C.  E.  Zobell,  D.  Q.  Anderson, 
and  W.  W.  Smith  (J.  Back,  1937,  33,  253—262).— 
The  H20  kills  sewage,  soil,  and  oral  organisms,  and 
carries  a  flora  of  obligate  halophytes  requiring  a  min. 
salt  content  of  13%.  A.  G.  P. 

Carotenoids  and  other  lipoid-soluble  pigments 
in  the  sea  and  in  deep  marine  mud. — See  A.,  1, 430. 

Phosphorus  compounds  in  the  muscles  of 
adrenalectomised  rabbits.  M.  E.  de  Mjoka  and 
A.  da  Cruz  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  552 — 
554). — Muscle-P  could  not  be  correlated  with  symptoms 
of  adrenal  insufficiency.  H .  G.  R. 

Asthenic  effect  of  adrenalectomy  and  the 
physico-chemical  properties  of  muscle.  G. 
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Benetato  and  R.  Oprean  (Bull.  Soc.  Chirn.  biol., 
1937, 19,  69—86 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  750).— Adrenalectomy 
in  frogs  reduces  the  pK  and,  by  diminishing  the  phos- 
phagen  content  and  modifying  the  muscle-proteins, 
the  buffering  power  of  the  muscles.  F.  0.  H. 

Chlorine  and  sodium  chloride  content  of 
muscle  and  brain  tissue  after  adrenalectomy. 
M.  Cahane  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  353 — 
356). — After  adrenalectomy  in  rats,  the  Cl  and  NaCi 
contents  of  muscle  and  brain  tissue  are  >  those  of 
normal  rats.  A.  L. 

Potassium  in  adrenal  insufficiency.  C.  I. 
Urechia,  G.  Benetato,  and  Retezeanu  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  191— 192).— After  adren¬ 
alectomy  in  frogs,  a  decrease  in  K  in  the  tissues, 
particularly  the  brain,  occurs.  H.  G.  R. 

Reaction  of  adrenaline  on  cat  and  guinea-pig 
uterus  during  the  different  stages  of  the  sexual 
cycle  and  the  effect  of  hormones.  P.  Holtz  and 
K.  Wollpert  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185, 
20 — 11), — Adrenaline  always  increases  the  action  of 
follicular  or  corpus  luteum  hormone  when  these  are  act¬ 
ing  individually  on  the  uterus  but  is  inhibitory  when 
both  hormones  are  acting  simultaneously.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  barbiturates  on  the  increased  secre¬ 
tion  of  adrenaline  after  insulin.  J.  La  Barre  and 
G.  Kettenmeyer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  377 — 378). — The  increased  secretion  of  adren¬ 
aline  is  suppressed  in  the  dog.  H.  G.  R. 

Synergism  of  adrenaline  and  pituitary  hor¬ 
mone.  Adrenaline  glycogenolysis.  L.  KIpinov 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1218 — 1220;  cf.  this  vol., 
228). — The  principle  occurring  in  the  liver  (frog) 
synergising  adrenaline  in  its  glycogenolytic  function 
is  of  pituitary  origin.  F.  O.  H, 

Physiological  properties  of  extracts  of  the 
adrenal  cortex.  A.  Gramnesco  and  N.  Santa 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  197—200).— 
No  effect  was  observed  on  the  capillaries  at  the 
maintenance  dosage,  but  on  increasing  this  a  vaso- 
constricting  and  hypotensive  action  developed.  The 
extracts  had  an  intense  mydriatic  action  which  cannot 
be  attributed  to  adrenaline.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  adrenal  cortical  hormone  on  renal 
excretion  of  electrolytes  in  normal  subjects. 
G.  W.  Thorn  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937  ,  36, 
361 — 364). — Excretion  of  Na',  Cl',  and  H20  was 
decreased  and  that  of  inorg.  P04"'  increased. 

H.  G.  R. 

Resynthesis  of  muscular  glycogen  in  the  hypo- 
physectomised  toad.  R.  G,  Dambrosi  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  539— 541).— Resynthesis 
is  decreased  but  returns  to  normal  if  the  principal  lobe 

is  implanted.  H.  G,  R. 

Glycogen  and  the  pituitary.  B.  A.  Hoitssay, 
A.  Biasotti,  and  R.  G.  Dambrosi  (Compt.  rend. 

Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  542 — 544). — In  hypophysecto- 
mised  animals  glycogenolysis  is  rapid  during  fasting, 
but  is  decreased  by  insulin  and  adrenaline.  H.  G.  R. 

Effects  of  sugar,  glycerol,  and  urea  on  hor¬ 
mones  of  cattle  anterior  pituitary  glands.  S.  J. 
Hayward  and  L.  Loeb  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 


1937,  36,  250 — 253). — The  characteristic  effect  of 

immersion  of  the  glands  in  sucrose  solutions  (>20%) 
or  in  glycerol  (<50%)  is  the  preservation  of  the  hor¬ 
mones  which  cause  theca  and  granulosa  luteinis- 

ation,  together  with  some  of  the  thyrotropic  activity. 
Glands  kept  in  urea  solutions  (up  to  10%  and  also 
saturated)  at  37°,  40°,  and  room  temp,  produce 
maturation  of  follicles  without  other  ovarian  changes, 
whilst  the  thyrotropic  activity  is  usually  destroyed. 

P.  G.  M. 

Influence  of  extracts  of  anterior  lobe  of  pituit¬ 
ary  on  glucose  oxidation  and  glycogen  storage. 
H.  S.  Meyer,  L.  J.  Wade,  and  C.  F.  Cori  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  346— 348).— A  decrease 
in  carbohydrate  oxidation  and  an  increase  in  liver- 
and  muscle-glycogen  was  observed  after  intraperi- 
toneal  injection  of  the  extract.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  the  pituitary  hormone  1  ‘  lipoitrin  ’  ’ 
on  fat  and  carbohydrate  metabolism.  E.  Kolli 
(Bull.  Biol.  M<$d.  exp.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  2,  290—291).— 
The  hormone  (I)  controls  fat  absorption  by  the  liver, 
the  absorption  being  accompanied  by  loss  of  glycogen. 
Hence  (I)  affects  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Experimental  alteration  of  galactin  content  of 
rat  pituitary.  R.  P.  Reece  and  C.  W.  Turner 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  283—285).— 
Ovariectomy  decreases  the  galactin  content  of  the 
pituitary.  Injection  of  cestrogens  into  ovariectomised 
animals  increases  the  content  over  that  of  spayed 
non-treated  controls.  Daily  injection  of  500  in¬ 
ternational  units  in  normal  males  increases  the  content 
per  gland  and  the  concn.  within  the  gland. 

P.  G.  M. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  sex  hormones 
in  human  urine.  H.  Wu  and  C.  Y.  Chou  (Chinese 
J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  413 — 428). — Female  sex  hor¬ 
mones  are  determined  as  theelin  by  a  colorimetric 
method  based  on  Kober’s  reaction  with  phenol- 
sulphonic  acid  (A.,  1931,  1195)  and  male  hormones 
are  determined  colorimetrically  as  androsterone  using 
Zimmermann’s  reaction  with  to-C6H4(N02)2  (A.,  1935, 
1032).  J.  L.  C. 

Contents  of  sex  hormones  in  normal  and 
pathological  urine.  C.  Y.  Chou  and  H.  Wu 
(Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  429— 436).— Vais,  for 
the  male  and  female  hormone  contents,  determined 
colorimetrically  as  androsterone  and  theelin  respect¬ 
ively,  are  reported  for  the  urines  of  normal  male 
adults,  non-pregnant  and  pregnant  females,  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  some  pathological  urines. 

J.  L.  C. 

Production  of  sex  hormone  in  absence  of 
vitamin-/5.  B.  Kudrjashev  (Bull.  Biol.  Med.  exp. 
U.R.S.S.,  1936,  1,  345— 346).— Addition  of  large 
amounts  of  vitamin-!?  to  the  diet  of  rats  which 
have  been  long  deprived  of  -E  does  not  cause  regen¬ 
eration  of  the  atrophied  seminal  vesicles  and  prostate. 
Injections  of  prolan,  however,  stimulate  the  hormonal 
activity  of  the  testis  in  the  -E-deficient  rat  and 
restore  normal  structure  of  secondary  sexual  organs. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (ot) 

Effect  of  acid-hydrolysis  on  the  yield  of  andro¬ 
genic  and  oestrogenic  activities  from  human 
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urine.  D,  H.  Peterson,  T.  P.  Gallagher,  and 
F.  C.  Koch  (J.  Biol.  Chem,,  1937,  119,  185—188).— 

Androgenic  activity  (extractable  by  C6H0)  of  urine 
is  approx,  doubled  by  boiling  (in  air  or  C02)  with 
10%  HC1  for  15  min.  but  on  longer  boiling  it  de¬ 
creases,  reaching  the  original  val.  after  several  hr. 
Under  the  same  conditions,  oestrogenic  activity  is 
completely  liberated  after  15  min.  with  no  loss  on 
longer  boiling.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Extracts  containing  the  gonad-stimulating 
hormone  of  pregnant  mare’s  serum.  G.  F. 
Cartland  and  J.  W.  Nelson  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  59 — 67). — Fractional  pptn.  of  the  plasma  with 
COMe2  or  EtOH,  removal  of  impurities  by  adjustment 
of  and  re-pptn.  with  an  increased  concn.  of  C0Me2 
gives  the  hormone  (I)  in  60 — 90%  yield  as  a  dry, 
H20-sol.  powder.  Pptn.  at  the  isoelectric  point 
gave  small  amounts  of  (I)  assaying  at  140  rat  units 
per  mg.  (I)  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  cone,  acids, 
and  by  exposure  to  4%  CH20  for  3  hr.  at  pa  8.  It  is 
stable  at  60°  at  6,  7,  and  8.  Incubation  with  tryp¬ 
sin  at  pa  7'5 — 8-7  for  6  hr.  at  40°  completely  destroys 
(I),  but  it  is  not  attacked  by  invertase  or  emulsin 
at  pa  6-5  for  1  hr.  at  40°.  J.  N.  A. 

Supposed  cBstrogenic  action  of  a  cholesterol 
preparation.  P.  Rondoni,  V.  Carminati,  and  A. 
Corbellini  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  225 — 226). 
— Experiments  indicating  the  absence  of  oestrogenic 
activity  from  cholesterol  are  described  in  a  further 
reply  to  Voss  and  Rabald  (this  vol.,  101).  F.  O.  H. 

Seasonal  variation  in  serum-calcium.  Rel¬ 
ationship  with  ovarian  activity  in  the  bitch.  J. 
Cheymol  and  A.  Quinquaud  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  320 — 322). — Max.  vals.  were  ob¬ 
served  after  periods  of  “  heat,”  no  variation  occurring 
in  ovariectomised  animals.  H.  G.  R. 

Relationship  between  rat  and  mouse  units  of 
oestrogenic  activity.  L.  W.  Rowe  and  A.  E. 
Simond  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  378 — 
380;  cf.  A.,  1936,  644). — Standards  for  oestrogenic 
preps,  are  discussed.  One  rat  unit  is  equiv.  to  5, 
0-2,  and  1  mouse  units  for  ketohydroxycestrin 
(theelin),  theelin  benzoate,  and  dihydroxycestrin 
benzoate,  respectively.  F.  O.  H. 

Androgenic  activity  of  ovarian  extracts.  A.  S. 
Parses  (Nature,  1937,  139,  965). — Androgenic 

activity,  due  apparently  to  the  presence  of  substances 
of  the  androsterone-testosterone  group,  has  been 
demonstrated  in  two  crude  Et0H-C0Me2-Et20 
extracts  of  pig  ovaries.  The  origin  of  the  androgenic 
material  in  the  normal  human  female  is  discussed. 

L.  S.  T. 

Comparison  of  the  potencies  of  some  andro¬ 
genic  sterols.  D.  R.  McCullagh  and  B.  F. 
Stimmel  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  337 — 
340). — Testosterone  propionate  or  its  oxime  produces 
a  more  prolonged  effect  than  testosterone,  androster- 
one,  or  A5-androstenediol  in  single  injections.  The 
max.  effect  occurs  after  3  days.  P-  G.  M. 

Relationship  between  the  male  gonads  and  the 
adrenal  gland  [in  mice],  W.  Cramer  and  E.  S. 
Horning  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  1330—1331). 

L.  S.  T. 


Effects  of  androsterone  and  testosterone  on 
cestrous  cycle  of  rats.  L.  G.  Browman  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  205— 208).— Daily 
injections  of  testosterone  (0-5 — 3-0  mg.)  or  of  andro¬ 
sterone  (3-0 — 5-0  mg.)  in  sesame  oil  into  normal 
mature  female  rats  suppress  the  oestrus  cycle  as 
expressed  by  the  vaginal  smear.  W.  0.  K. 

Isolation  of  A3 : 5-androstadien-17-one  from 
the  urine  of  a  man  with  a  malignant  tumour  of 
the  adrenal  cortex.  H.  Burrows,  J.  W.  Cook, 
E.  M.  F.  Roe,  and  F.  L.  Warren  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  950 — 961). — The  patient  excreted  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  (3000  international  units  per  litre) 
of  oestrogenic  hormone,  believed  to  be  oestrone,  and 
showed  signs  of  feminism.  From  30  litres  of  urine 
were  isolated  (a)  0-75  g.  of  p-cresol  (3  :  5-dinitrobenzo- 
ate,  m.p.  186° ;  p -phenylbenzoate,  m.p.  126°) ;  (6) 

0-4  g.  of  a  ketone,  C19H260,  m.p.  88 — 89°,  [a%°  —30-4° 
in  EtOH,  [oxime,  m.p.  164—170°;  semicarbazone, 
m.p.  291 — 292°  (rapid  heating)],  which  was  shown  to 
contain  two  ethylenic  linkings,  giving  17-androstanone 
on  reduction,  and  to  be  identical  with  A 3:S-androstadi- 
en-17-one  (I),  prepared  by  dehydration  of  dehydro- 
androsterone  ( semicarbazone ,  m.p.  287 — 288°),  the 
latter  on  reduction  with  EtONa  giving  androstane, 
m.p.  49°,  together  with  17-hydroxyandrostane,  m.p. 
156 — 158°;  (c)  a  ketone,  C19H2S03  (II),  m.p.  269 — 
270°;  ( d )  a  ketone,  probably  C21H3203  (III),  isolated 
as  the  oxime,  m.p.  200 — 202°.  (I)  had  a  weak  comb- 

growth-promoting  activity  in  capons  but  had  no 
oestrogenic  or  cortical  hormone  activity.  (II)  and 
(III)  had  no  appreciable  oestrogenic  activity.  When 
the  semicarbazone  of  dehydroandrosterone  was  heated 
with  NaOEt  and  the  product  brominated,  oxidised, 
and  debrominated,  3-androstanone,  m.p.  97 — 98° 
(semicarbazone,  m.p.  238 — 240°),  was  produced. 

P.  W.  C. 

Co-operative  activity  of  testosterone  propion¬ 
ate  with  A5-androstenediol  and  with  cestradiol 
in  male  rats.  V.  Korenchevsky  and  M.  Dennison 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  862 — 864). — Using  castrated 
rats,  co-operative  activity  between  testosterone 
propionate  (I)  and  androstenediol  was  seen  in  the 
effects  on  all  the  sexual  organs  and  on  the  thymus. 
Addition  of  cestradiol  to  (I)  in  the  doses  used  caused 
an  increase  in  the  wt.  of  the  seminal  vesicles  (slight)  and 
of  the  adrenals  (considerable),  a  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  involution  of  the  thymus  (slight),  and  a  gain  in  body- 
wt.  (considerable).  P.  W.  C. 

Response  of  anterior  pituitary  of  immature 
castrated  rat  to  testosterone  and  related  com¬ 
pounds.  J.  M.  Wolfe  and  J.  B.  Hamilton  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  307 — 310). — Injec¬ 
tion  of  testosterone,  its  acetate  or  propionate  sup¬ 
pressed  the  increase  in  size  and  no.  of  basophile 
cells  normally  occurring  after  castration.  The  pro¬ 
pionate  is  the  most  effective  in  inducing  degranu¬ 
lation  of  the  cells.  P.  G.  M. 

Inhibiting  action  of  testosterone  on  the 
plumage  of  a  castrated  Sebright  cock.  C. 
Chamfy  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  329 — 
330). — The  anti-masculinising  effect  of  large  doses  of 
testosterone  acetate  (cf.  A.,  1936, 1031)  is  very  marked 
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and  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  an  abnormal  testi¬ 
cular  secretion  to  explain  the  “  Sebright  effect.” 

H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  various  hormones  on  urinary 
elimination  of  creatine  and  creatinine.  F.  Bun- 
ler  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med.,  1935,  96,  821 — 844;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3526). — Increased  elimination  of 
creatine  (I)  and  creatinine  (II)  following  castration 
of  adult  animals  is  corr.  by  administration  of  testi 
cular  hormone,  large  doses  of  which  cause  complete 
disappearance  of  creatinuria.  Small  doses  of  the 
female  sexual  hormone  decrease  and  large  doses 
increase  the  elimination.  Orastin  prevents  elimin¬ 
ation  of  (I)  by  intact  and  by  castrated  animals. 
Prolan  has  no  action  on  the  (I)  metabolism  of  castrated 
or  immature  animals  but  causes  cessation  of  creatin¬ 
uria  in  intact  adults.  The  thyrotropic  hormone  (III) 
of  the  pituitary  increases  urinary  (I)  and  (II)  in  dogs 
but  not  in  rabbits.  Thyroxine  increases  the  (I) 
content  in  all  animals.  Cortin  has  no  action.  In 
dogs  with  pituitary  damage  prolan,  (ni),  and  thyroxine 
produce  and  orastin  prevents  creatinuria. 

A.  G.  P. 

Increase  in  blood-cholesterol  in  man  after 
castration.  G.  Tethjm  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937, 125, 577 — 580) — The  increase  was  observed  after 
6  months  and  was  independent  of  the  age  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  H.  G.  R. 

Biological  detection  of  two  new  hormones 
using  Rhodens  atnarus  as  detector.  J.  J.  D. 
de  Wit  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam, 
1937,  40,  559 — 562). — Pregnancy  urine  contains  an 
active  substance,  lutidin  (I),  which  when  injected  into 
R.  amarus  increases  the  length  of  the  ovipositor. 
(I)  cannot  be  extracted  by  EtsO  and  is  thermostable. 
Follicular  liquor  from  pig  ovaries  contains  oviductin, 
which  behaves  similarly,  but  is  sol.  in  Et20.  Aq. 
extracts  of  ovaries  and  corpora  lutea  from  pigs, 
human  placentae,  bull  and  ram  testes,  and  cattle 
adrenals  were  all  active  in  the  fish  test,  -whilst  extracts 
of  thyroid,  pancreas,  brain,  pituitary,  pineal  body, 
thymus,  liver,  and  small  intestine  were  inactive. 
The  urine  of  a  man  and  woman  with  cancer  contained 
much  active  substance.  During  pregnancy,  the  concn. 
of  (I)  in  urine  remains  const,  from  the  second  month. 
During  menstruation  there  is  a  decrease  in  (I),  which 
rises  again  to  a  max.  19 — 26  days  after.  J.  N.  A. 

Crystalline  insulin.  IX.  Method  of  crystal¬ 
lisation  of  insulin.  B.  Stallmann  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  77 — 80). — Attempts  to  use 
Abel’s  method  for  crystallisation  of  German  samples 
of  insulin  failed  and  good  yields  of  cryst.  material, 
m.p;  243°  (decomp.),  were  obtained  only  when  the 
operation  was  carried  out  in  presence  of  the  acetates 
of  Zn  and  Fe.  P.  W.  C. 

Constitution  of  insulin.  II.  Reduced  insulin 
preparations.  A.  White  and  K.  G.  Stern  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  215— 222).— Original  (I) 
and  reduced  native  insulin  (II)  (this  vol.,  102)  are 
identical  in  tyrosine,  free  NH,,  and  total  S  eontent, 
also  in  mol.  wt.  (ultracentrifuge),  isoelectric  point, 
viscosity,  and  ultra-violet  absorption.  Reoxidation 
of  (II)  at  pH_7‘55  by  air  in  presence  of  minute  traces 
of  Cu"  or  Fe"  results  in  disappearance  of  *SH  groups, 


and  almost  complete  loss  of  physiological  activity. 
Under  similar  treatment  (I)  loses  20 — 38%  of  its 

activity.  E.  W.  W. 

Treatment  of  diabetes.  Clinical  and  experi¬ 
mental  observations  with  new  insulins.  T.  I. 
Bennett,  T.  M.  Davie,  D.  Gaikdner,  and  A.  M. 
Gill  (Lancet,  1937  ,  232,  1319— 1323).— The  slower 
action  of  protamine  insulin  (Hagedorn),  protamine 
insulin  (with  Zn)  suspension,  and  Zn-cryst.  protamine 
insulin  as  compared  with  ordinary  insulin  is  confirmed. 
This  protracted  action  is  accompanied  by  the  danger  of 
prolonged  hypoglycemia.  L.  S.  T. 

Organ  and  tissue  metabolism.  Carbohydrate 
metabolism  in  the  hind  legs  of  dogs  and  the 
effect  on  it  of  insulin.  Y.  Kaneda  (Mitt.  med. 
Akad.  Kioto,  1936,  18,  1251— 1261).— In  dogs, 
administration  of  insulin  (I)  results  in  decrease  in 
the  free  sugar  content  of  the  blood,  the  effect  being 
more  noticeable  in  the  venous  than  in  the  arterial 
blood.  The  bound  blood-sugar  diminishes  in  1 — 3 
hr.  after  (I)  injection,  then  increases  slowly  to  the 
normal  val.  The  differences  in  the  vals.  for  the  bound 
and  free  sugar  are  small.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  free  blood-sugar  is  changed  into  bound 
by  the  action  of  (I).  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Modification  of  insulin  action  by  simultaneous 
administration  of  glucose.  P.  Levi  (Poliolinico, 
1936,  43,  533 — 539,  609 — 614). — In  hyperthyroidism 
the  responses  to  insulin  and  glucose  are  exaggerated 
and  that  to  both  combined  is  a  more  marked  hyper- 
glycaemia  with  absence  of  secondary  hypoglycemia. 

Ntjtr.  Abs.  (to) 

Insulin  resorption  in  the  intestines.  F. 
Chrojietzka  and  W.  Weddeiier  (Z.  ges.  exp.  Med., 
1936,  97,  640—644;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3355).— 
Insulin  is  resorbed  in  the  small  intestine  and  produces 
its  normal  action.  Injection  into  the  colon  increases 
blood  pressure.  The  antagonistic  effect  is  ascribed 
to  mol.  rearrangement.  A.  G.  P. 

Quantitative  assay  of  insulin  effect.  P.  Hein- 
becker,  M.  Somogyi,  and  T.  E.  Weichselbatjm 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  399—401).— 
No  proportionality  was  observed  between  insulin 
dosage  and  the  area  enclosed  by  the  blood-sugar 
curve.  H.  G.  R. 

Chemical  changes  in  blood  in  tetany  due  to 
parathyroid  deficiency  and  on  administration  of 
parathormone.  S,  Siwe  (Z.  Kinderheilk.,  1935, 
57,  383—395;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3530).— Para¬ 
thyroid  insufficiency  affects  blood-Ca  quickly  and  the 
-P  later.  The  increase  in  -P  does  not  affect  min.  -Ca 
vals.  in  spite  of  persistent  tetany.  The  proportion 
of  ultrafilterable  Ca  never  becomes  <  that  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  ionised  Ca  at  the  existing  pa.  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  parathormone  increases  blood-Ca  and 
notably  the  ultrafilterable  Ca  in  arterial  blood,  vals. 
for  which  may  be  double  those  for  venous  blood. 
The  corresponding  P  vals.  vary  (to  50%)  in  the  same 
manner.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  between  thyroid  hormone  and 
vitamin- A .  W.  Fleischmann  and  S.  Kann  (Wien, 
klin.  Woch.,  1936,  49,  1488 — 1489). — Mice  are  made 
more  resistant  to  MeCN  by  treatment  with  thyroxine 
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(I).  The  action  of  (I)  is  counteracted  by  administra¬ 
tion  of  vitamin- A.  The  metamorphosis  of  salaman¬ 
der  larvae  induced  by  administration  of  (I)  is  retarded 
by  administration  of  -A.  The  acceleration  by  caro¬ 
tene  of  the  oxidation  of  unsaturated  fatty  acid  is 
counteracted  by  (I).  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Antagonism  between  carotene  and  the  hor¬ 
mone  of  the  thyroid  gland.  M.  L.  Rochlina  (Bull. 
Biol.  Med.  exp.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  2,  219—220).— 
Addition  of  carotene  (I)  to  H20  in  which  axolotls  are 
developing  delays  metamorphosis  but  induces  large 
increases  in  wt.  Dried  thyroid  hastens  metamorphosis 
but  produces  no  increase  in  wt.  In  the  presence  of 
(I)  and  thyroid  hormone  there  is  no  delay  in  meta¬ 
morphosis  and  some  increase  in  wt.,  but  not  as  much 
as  in  the  larvae  receiving  (I)  only.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 
Action  of  Lugol's  iodine  solution  on  the 
thyroxinised  heart.  R.  K.  Pal  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1936,  23,  957 — 962). — Lugol  s  I  abolishes  the 
toxic  effect  of  thyroxine  on  the  frog’s  heart ;  the  KI 
of  the  solution  is  not  responsible  for  the  effect. 

R.  N.  C. 

Molecular  formula  of  thyroglobulin.  G.  Sax- 
karast  and  M.  Patnaek  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1935, 
23,  223 — 227 ) . — Analytical  results  are  given  for 
urified  thyroglobulin.  The  empirical  formula  is 
415Hc6oOi34N114S2K2^y--  ^ 

Preparation  of  a  purified  thyrotropic  hormone 
by  chemical  precipitation.  C.  G.  Lambie  and 
V.  M.  Trikojus  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  843—847).— 
In  the  method  described  for  the  rapid  recovery  of  the 
thyrotropic  hormone  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  ox  pituit¬ 
ary  glands,  most  of  the  protein  is  removed  by  salicyl- 
sulphonic  acid,  concn.  by  evaporation  is  eliminated, 
the  use  of  org.  solvents  reduced  to  a  min,,  and  the 
hormone  is  finally  pptd.  with  BzOH  in  EtOH.  The 
product  is  readily  sol.  in  HaO  and  is  active  in  guinea- 
pigs  in  doses  of  0-1  mg.  The  behaviour  of  the  hor¬ 
mone  to  heat  is  examined.  P.  W.  G. 

Effect  of  thyrotropic  hormone  and  successive 
administration  of  thyroxine  and  thyrotropic 
hormone  on  the  metabolism  of  the  guinea-pig. 
J.  Mahaux  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125.  379 — 
382). — Previous  injection  of  a  large  dose  of  thyroxine 
inhibits  the  effect  of  thyrotropic  hormone  on  the 
metabolism.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  thyroxine  on  the  storage  of  protein  in 
the  liver.  G.  Schonholzek  (Beitr.  path.  Anat., 
1936,  97,  526 — 544), — In  rats  feeding  of  casein 
mcreases  deposition  of  protein  (I)  in  the  liver.  Treat¬ 
ment  with  thyroxine  causes  first  the  disappearance 
of  glycogen  from  the  liver,  and  then  of  (I).  If  treat¬ 
ment  with  thyroxine  precedes  feeding  wffh  (I)  no 
deposits  are  produced.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Metabolism  and  importance  of  iodine  in  the 
young  organism.  III.  Vitamins  and  blood- 
iodine.  C.  Fiori  (Riv.  Clin,  pediat.,  1936,  34, 
889 — 932). — In  the  blood  of  pigeons  on  a  diet  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  antiberiberi  vitamin,  and  of  rabbits  de¬ 
prived  of  the  antirachitic  vitamin,  there  is  an  increase 
of  I  content,  but  in  guinea-pigs  deprived  of  vitamin-6' 
there  is  a  slight  diminution.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 


Relation  between  vitamins  and  growth  and 
survival  of  goldfish  in  homotypically  conditioned 
water.  G.  Evans  (J.  Exp.  Zool.,  1936,  74,  449 — 
476). — Appreciably  increased  growth  results  from 
keeping  goldfish  in  H20  “  conditioned  ”  by  keeping 
other  goldfish  in  it,  but  no  improvement  follows  when 
the  synthetic,  vitamin-free  diet  of  the  fish  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  lemon  juice,  yeast,  and  halibut-liver  oil. 
The  conditioned  H20  contains  little  or  no  vitamin-!? 
complex  or  fat-sol.  vitamins.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Accuracy  of  biological  determinations  of  the 
vitamins.  K.  H.  Coward  (Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong. 
Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  I,  39 — 47 ; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1566). — The  importance  of  variation 
in  response  of  different  animals  to  the  same  dose  of 
vitamin  is  stressed.  The  variation  in  the  response 
of  animals  of  different  litters  is  even  >  the  response 
of  individuals.  Evidence  of  fluctuations  in  the  aver¬ 
age  response  of  a  whole  stock  of  animals  over  a  long 
period  of  time  shows  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
standard  of  reference  should  always  be  tested  with 
the  vitamin  source  of  unknown  potency.  Statistical 
methods  for  calculating  the  accuracy  of  vitamin- D 
determinations  are  given.  W.  L.  D. 

Interpretation  of  vitamin  experiments,  A. 
Jung  (Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric. 
Ind.,  Holland,  1937, 1,  70). — Plotting  of  experimental 
data  and  statistical  treatment  afford  a  simple  method 
of  estimating  probable  error  and  average  response  to 
different  levels  of  vitamin  feeding.  W.  L.  D. 

Complementary  action  of  the  vitamins .  Inter¬ 
relation  of  the  vitamins  and  the  effect  of  minerals 
and  endocrine  glands.  G.  Dubois  (Proc.  5th 
Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland, 
1937,  I,  79 — 88). — In  vitamin  assays  and  in  general 
nutrition,  the  effect  of  various  factors  such  as  the 
levels  of  each  vitamin  fed,  the  balance  of  minerals 
(Fe,  Cu,  Mn,  Br,  I),  and  the  proper  functioning  of 
hormones  is  stressed.  The  importance  of  various 
enzymes  necessary  for  the  proper  action  of  the  vitamins 
is  discussed.  W.  L.  D. 

Vitamin  standardisation.  H.  Chick  (Proc.  5th 
Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland, 
1937,  I,  89 — 91). — The  various  standards  of  -A,  -Bv 
-G,  and  -D  in  present  use  are  described  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  biological  standardisation  are  discussed. 

W.L.D. 

Vitamin  science.  A.  L.  Baoharach  (Proc.  5th 
Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland, 
1937,  I,  92 — 99). — International  standard  vitamin 
preps,  are  described.  The  different  antirachitic 
effects  of  calciferol  and  -I>3  are  discussed  and  the  iso¬ 
lation  and  synthesis  of  other  vitamins  or  concentrates 
are  described.  The  chemical  tests  for  the  various 
vitamins  are  given.  W.  L.  D. 

Metabolism  of  carotene.  H.  E.  C.  Wilson, 
B.  Ahmad,  and  B.  N.  Majumdar  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1936,  24,  399 — 409). — In  rats  depleted  of  vita¬ 
min- A,  absorption  is  most  efficient  when  the  carotene 
(I)  is  given  as  green  vegetable.  (I)  is  better  absorbed 
from  oil  than  from  aq.  suspension,  but  addition  to  the 
diet  of  5%  of  ox  bile  or  10%  of  meat  appears  to  im¬ 
prove  absorption  from  aq.  suspension.  Addition 
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of  10%  of  fat  to  the  diet  makes  little  difference. 
When  an  aq.  suspension  of  (I)  is  injected  intraperi- 
toneally  into  depleted  rats  there  is  considerable 

absorption  by  the  peritoneal  tissues,  but  eventually 
-A  appears  to  be  produced  in  the  liver.  Injection 
of  (I)  suspended  in  isotonic  glucose  solution  into  the 
ear  veins  of  depleted  rabbits  leads  to  immediate 
fiscal  excretion  of  yellow  pigment.  (I)  is  absorbed 
unchanged  by  the  liver,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by 
the  spleen  and  lungs,  from  which  it  slowly  disappears. 
Single  injections  of  up  to  2-5  mg.  of  (I)  do  not  cause 
the  appearance  of  -.4  in  the  liver,  but  positive  results 
are  obtained  after  6  injections,  amounting  to  3-7 
mg.,  given  over  a  period  of  3  weeks.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Chromatographic  determination  of  pro¬ 
vitamin-/!.  L.  Zechmeister  (Proc.  5th  Intern. 
Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937, 
I,  20 — 21). — Many  forms  of  the  provitamin  exist  and 
their  separation  from  vegetable  and  animal  tissue  is 
described.  The  Tswett  chromatographic  determin¬ 
ation  is  given.  W.  L,  D. 

Role  of  vitamin-.-l  in  synthesis  of  the  male 
sex  hormone.  B.  Kudrjashev  (Bull.  Biol.  Med. 
exp.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  1,  406— 407).— The  injection  of 
prolan  into  vitamin-M -deficient  male  rats  restores 
the  function  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  prostrate 
even  while  the  vitamin  deficiency  persists. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (ra) 

Lucerne  leaf  meal  as  a  source  of  vitamin-/!  for 
growing  chickens.  B.  W.  Heywang  and  H.  W. 
Titus  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937,  54,  559—569).— 
Variation  in  vitamin-/!  potency  of  lucerne  meals  is  as 
great  within  a  particular  type  as  between  different 
types.  To  ensure  a  suitable  supply  of  -A  for  chickens 
<5%  of  meals  of  unknown  potency  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ration.  Large  animals  probably  require 
a  higher  %  of  dietary  -A  than  do  small  animals. 

A.  G.  P. 

Carotene  and  vitamin-/l  requirements  of 
children.  W.  R.  Aykroyd  and  B.  G.  Krishnan 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  23,  741— 745).— Children 
on  camp  diets  containing  up  to  454  x  1(H  g.  of  caro¬ 
tene  at  ages  <5  years,  709  x  I0~6  at  5 — 8  years, 
and  785  X  1Q~6  g.  at  >8  years  showed  symptoms  of 
vitamin-/!  deficiency.  R.  N.  C. 

Vitamin-/!  of  fish-liver  oils.  I.  Abnormal 
Carr-Price  reaction. — See  B.,  1937,  697. 

Crystalline  esters  of  vitamin-/l.  S.  Hamano 
(Sci.  Papers  Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res.  Tokyo,  1937, 
32,  44—49). — The  ester  C35H3c04  (I)  (not  C35H3602; 
cf.  A.,  1935,  1545)  from  the  liver  oil  of  Theragra 
ckalcogramma  and  anthraquinone-2-carboxyl  chloride 
is  shown  to  bo  an  ester  of  vitamin -/I  by  conversion 
into  the  3-naphthoate.  (I),  which  is  also  obtained 
from  the  liver  oils  of  Stereolepis  ischinagi,  Sebastodes 
jlammeus,  and  Thynnus  alalunga,  also  affords  a  cryst. 
isomeride,  m.p.  118°.  Vitamin-/!  palmitate  is  shown 
to  be  a  constituent  of  T.  ckalcogramma  and  Sebastodes 
matsubarae  by  isolation  of  its  bis-maleic  anhydride 
adduct  (cf.  A.,  1935,  543)  for  which  a  formula  is  pro¬ 
posed.  F.  R.  G. 

Hydrogenation  of  the  vitamin-.-l  fraction  of  the 
liver  oil  of  Stereolepis  ischinagi  (Hilgendorf). 


II.  Z.  Nakamiya  (Bull.  Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res. 
Japan,  1937,  16,  343 — 353). — The  vitamin-/!  frac¬ 
tion  with  H2-Pt  oxide  in  AcOH  yields  an  oil,  of  which 
the  fraction,  b.p.  136 — 138°/vac.,  when  brominated 
and  treated  with  CHNa(C02Et)2  affords  a  dicarboxylic 
acid  [converted  by  heat  into  a  mono  carboxylic  acid 
and  then  a  ketone  ( semicarbazone ,  m.p.  35°,  different 
from  Karrer’s  semicarbazone,  m.p.  69°)],  a  hydro¬ 
carbon,  C18H36,  b.p.  108°  [also  formed  when  the  above 
bromide  is  reduced  (Zn-AcOH)],  and  an  alcohol, 
C18H360,  b.p.  140°.  J.  L.  D. 

Studies  in  the  synthesis  of  vitamin-/!.  III. — 
See  A.,  II,  342. 

Biological  assay  of  vitamin-/l  in  the  diet  of 
Indians.  E.  Surie  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936, 
23,  763—775).  R.  N.  C. 

Iodometric  determination  of  vitamin-/l.  V. 
Sol.taxikova-Nikolska.ta  (Bull.  Biol.  Med.  exp. 
U.R.S.S.,  1936,  1,  410— 411).— Cone,  colloidal  aq. 
solution  of  vitamin-/!  is  titrated  with  0-0liV-I  and 
the  -A  content  is  calc,  on  the  assumption  that 
8  I  are  equiv.  to  1  mol.  of  -A.  Optimal  results  are 
obtained  when  I  and  -A  are  in  contact  for  20 — 40 
min.  The  results  agree  fairly  well  with  those  of 
the  colorimetric  method.  Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Determination  of  vitamin-/l.  I.  K.  Murri 
(Lenin  Acad.  Agric.  Sci.,  Inst.  Plant  Indust.  Bull. 
Appl.  Botany  Ser.  3,  No.  8,  1935,  27 — 44). — A  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  method  of  Deleano  and  Dick  for  deter¬ 
mining  carotene  (I)  in  plant  materials  is  described. 
Results  of  chemical  and  biological  determinations 
of  the  (I)  content  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  berries 
agree  well.  Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Determination  of  vitamin-.!.  A.  Chevallier 
(Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind., 
Holland,  1937,  I,  36 — 38). — Concns.  of  vitamin -A 
solutions  are  calc,  from  the  absorption  in  the  region 
X  3250 — 3280  with  inspection  of  the  general  absorp¬ 
tion  in  X  2900—3600.  A  rapid  method  so  that  -A 
is  not  destroyed  by  ultra-violet  light  is  advisable. 
Biological  and  SbCl3  methods  are  discussed. 

W.  L.  D. 

Spectroscopic  determination  of  vitamin-,! . 
R.  A.  Morton  (Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem. 
Agric,  Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  I,  58— 67).— Vitamin-A 
and  its  precursors  are  discussed.  Methods  of  de¬ 
termination  depending  on  the  intensity  of  absorption 
at  X  2800 — 3600  (max.  3280),  and  absorption  of  blue 
colour  with  the  SbCl3  reagent  at  X  6050  and  X  5720, 
are  described.  The  differences  in  results  for  oils 
and  their  unsaponifiable  fractions  are  discussed  and 
experiences  with  -A  standards  and  types  of  cod-liver 
oil  are  reported.  W.  L.  D. 

Vitamin-,1  activity  and  ultra-violet  light : 
spectrophotometric  method  of  assaying  vitamin- 
A  and  carotene.  N.  K.  De  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res., 
1935,  23,  505 — 514). — Irradiation  of  cod-liver  oil 
causes  the  band  at  328  mu  to  disappear  slowly, 
whilst  in  solutions  of  carotene  (I)  the  band  at  463 
disappears.  Vitamin-,!  is  destroyed  more  rapidly 
than  (I),  and  its  sp.  band  is  not  produced  by  irradi¬ 
ation  of  (I),  showing  that  ultra-violet  light  does  not 
transform  (I)  into  -A.  (I)  and  -A  are  determined 
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speetrophotometrically  by  measurement  of  the  changes 
produced  by  irradiation  in  the  absorption  coeffs. 
at  463  and  328  mjx  respectively.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  vitamins-/!  and  -I)  on  the  plasma 
content  of  circulating  blood.  R.  Tislowitz  and 
J.  Kurowski  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  73 — 75). — 
In  clogs  oral  administration  of  small  or  moderate 
doses  of  vitamin-/!  causes  diminution  of  the  plasma 
content  of  the  blood,  but  if  the  administration  is 
prolonged  or  if  large  doses  are  given  the  content  is 
increased.  Administration  of  vitamin-Z)  increases 
the  content.  The  erythrocyte  content  of  the  blood 
is  diminished  by  giving  -A  and  -D.  W.  McC. 

Contribution  of  vitamin- to  the  metabolism 
of  brain.  R.  A.  Peters  (Chem.  Weekblad,  1937, 
34,  442 — 448). — A  lecture. 

Fermentation  test  for  vitamin-/^ .  A.  Schultz, 
L.  Atkin,  and  C.  N.  Frey  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 
1937,  59,  948—949). — 10~6  g.  of  natural  or  synthetic 
vitamin-#  4  can  be  detected  by  its  acceleration  of 
the  buffered  fermentation  of  glucose  by  Fleischmann 
yeast.  The  action  can  be  used  to  determine  the  vita¬ 
min  and  gives  results  agreeing  with  those  of  rat 
growth  tests.  R.  S.  C. 

Vegetative  culture  test  for  vitamin-#,. 
Methods ,  criticism ,  and  results .  W.  H.  Schopfer 
and  A.  Jung  (Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem. 
Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  I,  22— 34).— The  growth 
of  Phy corny ces  is  sensitive  to  -Bl  (1  unit  of  growth  = 
5  X  lO9  g.  of  -Bj)  and  the  application  of  this  principle 
for  assay  of  the  vitamin  is  described.  Comparative 
experiments  with  the  rat  show  good  agreement 
for  cryst.  vitamin  preps.,  yeast  extracts,  wheat  germ, 
malt  extracts,  and  rice  polishings.  Other  conditions 
connected  with  the  composition  of  the  medium  are 
discussed.  W.  L.  D. 

Rat  experiments  on  determination  of  vitamin¬ 
s'  Stability  of  international  -B1  standards.  A. 
Scheunert  and  M.  Schieblich  (Proc.  5th  Intern. 
Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  I, 
13 — 19). — The  determination  is  based  on  the  survival 
of  <  S  rats  for  35  days  and  losing  >2  g.  in  wt.  The 
stability  of  the  international  standard  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  6  and  7  mg.  were  required  during  1934 
and  1935  respectively.  W.  L.  D. 

Determination  of  vitamin- B,.  R.  A.  Peters 
(Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind., 
Holland,  1937,  I,  35). — The  val.  of  the  curative 
pigeon  test,  the  catatorulin  test,  the  CH20-azo- 
reaction,  and  Schopfer’s  Phycomyces  test  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  W.  L.  D. 

Determination  of  vitamin-#,  by  the  brady¬ 
cardia  method.  L.  J.  Harris  (Proc.  5th  Intern. 
Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  I, 
100 — 111). — The  increase  in  rate  of  heart-beat  of  By 
avitaminised  rats  cc  content  of  the  supplement. 
The  method  has  the  advantage  of  rapidity,  con¬ 
venience,  and  ease  of  determination  of  small  amounts 
and  avoids  complications  due  to  refection.  The  error 
of  experiment  is  <9%.  Uses  of  the  method  are 
enumerated  and  the  -15,  contents  of  various  agri¬ 
cultural  products  are  given.  W.  L.  D. 


Constitution  of  oryzanin. — See  A.,  II,  354. 

Synthesis  of  vitamin-#,. — See  A.,  II,  354. 

Heart  rate  in  vitamin-#,  and  -C  deficiency.  G. 
Sankaran  and  B.  G.  Kris  un  an  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1936,  23,  747 — 754). — Vitamin-#,  deficiency 
causes  bradycardia  in  pigeons  and  a  fall  in  the  heart 
rate  of  rats,  which  is  abolished  by  administration  of 
-By  -C  deficiency  causes  tachycardia  in  guinea-pigs. 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  vitamin-#,  and  -C  on  the  persistence 
of  Congo-red  in  the  blood  stream.  R.  Tislowitz 
(Biochem.  Z.,  .1937,  291,  70— 72).— The  rate  of 
disappearance  from  the  blood  stream  of  the  dog  of 
injected  Congo-red  is  decreased  by  administration 
of  vitamin-#,  and  -C  possibly  because  these  dimin¬ 
ish  the  permeability  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

W.  McC. 

Changes  in  the  content  of  vitamin-#,  and  -C  in 
germinating  cereal  grains.  A.  von  Kuthy  (Proc. 
5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland, 
1937,  I,  119 — 126). — By  chemical  tests  it  was  found 
that  -C  increased,  but  decreased,  during  germin¬ 
ation.  Germination  at  15°  produces  more  vitamin 
but  the  vitamin  loss  at  10°  was  small.  Drying  of 
germinated  material  decreased  the  -0  but  increased 
the  -B1  content.  The  effect  of  this  on  animal  feeding 
is  discussed.  W.  L.  D. 

Biological  assays  for  flavin  and  dermatitis 
factors.  C.  A.  Cook,  M.  P.  Clarke,  and  A.  E. 
Light  (Science,  1937,  85,  503 — 504). — Methods  for 
the  assay  of  flavin  and  other  factors  in  the  vitamin-#2 
complex  using  rats  are  described.  L.  S.  T. 

Chemical  determination  of  flavin  in  urine, 
liver,  and  milk.  A.  Emmerie  (Proc.  5th  Intern. 
Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  I, 
57). — The  determination  of  the  yellow  colour  after 
removal  of  other  pigments  is  the  most  reliable  method. 
PbS  is  used  as  adsorbent  from  urine,  and  after  elution 
and  oxidation  in  AcOH  with  KMn04  and  H202, 
the  yellow  colour  is  measured  in  a  step  photometer. 
With  liver,  oxidation  is  sufficient  and  adsorption  is 
unnecessary.  With  milk,  the  MeOH-AcOH  serum 
is  cone.,  oxidised  with  KMn04-H202,  and  the  colour 
measured.  All  manipulations  are  carried  out  in 
diffuse  daylight  or  red  light.  W.  L.  D. 

Cane  molasses  versus  beet  molasses  as  a 
source  of  vitamin-#e  and  lactoflavin.  P.  Gyorgy 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  167—169).— 
Crude  cane  but  not  beet  molasses  is  a  good  source  of 
vitamin-#6  and  contains  small  amounts  of  lactoflavin. 

W.  O.  K. 

Vitamin-C  and  antithyroidic  action.  A. 
Schafer  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15,  406 — 407 ;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3534). — Vitamin-C  exerts  no  anti¬ 
thyroidic  action  and  has  no  influence  on  the  functional 
condition  of  the  thyroid.  A.  G.  P. 

Production  in  vitro  of  vitamin-C  by  surviving 
tissue.  F.  Widekbauer  and  K.  Koschorrek 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  209— 215).— Slices  of  sur¬ 
viving  small  intestine  (but  not  of  other  parts)  of  rats 
and  mice  (but  not  of  guinea-pigs)  in  presence  of  PhMe 
produce  vitamin-C  from  added  glucose.  W.  McC. 
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Effect  oi  vitamin-C  on  the  composition  of 
blood.  Z.  Asz6di  (Biochem,  Z.,  1937,  291,  34 — 
50). — The  erythrocyte  content  of  the  blood  of  guinea- 
pigs  is  independent  of  age  but  the  haemoglobin  and 
leucocyte  contents  are  lower  in  the  young  than  in  the 
old.  Administration  of  excess  of  vitamin-0  increases 
the  erythrocyte  and  decreases  the  leucocyte  content. 
ScurvyT  and  administration  of  thyroxine  eauso  first 
an  increase,  then  a  decrease  in  the  erythrocyte  con¬ 
tent  and  scurvy,  when  severe,  increases  in  the  leuco¬ 
cyte  content.  Scurvy  is  probably  a  form  of  hyper¬ 
thyroidism.  W.  McC. 

Experimental  vitamin  deficiency  and  agents 
which  raise  basal  metabolism.  I.  Gaseous 
metabolism  of  animals  after  various  periods  on 
scorbutic  diet,  at  body  and  low  temperatures. 
II.  Inhibition  of  the  rise  in  basal  metabolism 
caused  by  2  : 4-dinitrophenol  in  animals  in  an 
advanced  state  of  scurvy.  C.  Ardy  and  L. 
Bellini  (Riv.  Patol.  sper.,  1936,  6,  139 — 149,  151 — 
155). — I.  The  02  consumption  of  guinea-pigs  receiving 
Bezssonoff’s  scorbutic  diet  first  increases  and  then  de¬ 
creases  at  29°.  At  approx.  15°  the  intermediate  rise 
is  not  observed. 

II.  Dinitrophenol  injected  into  guinea-pigs,  which 
have  received  a  scorbutic  diet  for  approx.  3  weeks, 
causes  no  increase  in  02  consumption  at  28 — 30°. 

Nuts.  Abs.  (m) 

Relations  between  f-ascorbic  acid  and  inter¬ 
mediary  gas  metabolism.  W.  Klodt  (Z.  ges.  exp. 
Med.,  1936,  99,  738 — 744). — The  concn.  of  reduced 
ascorbic  acid  (I)  in  the  venous  blood  is  >  in  the 
arterial  blood  in  normal  rabbits  and  in  rabbits  which 
have  received  intravenous  injections  of  (I).  After 
muscular  exercise,  the  reduction  of  oxidised  (I)  is 
increased.  Inspiration  of  pure  02  does  not  affect 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  forms,  but  during 
suffocation  the  balance  Is  rapidly  upset  in  favour 
of  reduced  (I).  Hence  (I)  acts  as  an  intermediary 
in  the  gas  metabolism  of  cells.  Ntjtr.  Abs.  (to) 

Variations  in  glutathione  and  ascorbic  acid 
in  [guinea-pig's]  liver.  M.  Loeper,  J.  Cottet,  and 
G.  Escallier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
502 — 504). — On  a  scorbutic  diet,  parallel  variations 
were  observed  between  glutathione  (I)  and  ascorbic 
acid  (II).  (I)  but  not  (II)  is  increased  by  injection 

of  eysteine.  H.  G.  R. 

Importance  of  ascorbic  acid  for  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  the  lens.  A.  Barker  (von  Graefe’s  Arch. 
Ophthalmol.,  1936,  136,  166— 171).— Ascorbic  acid 
(I)  diffuses  into  or  out  of  the  lens  with  equal  ease. 
The  lens  cannot  synthesise  (I).  The  transparency  of 
the  lens  is  not  dependent  on  its  (I)  content,  and  a 
normal  rate  of  respiration  is  possible  in  a  lens  deficient 
in  (I).  Ntjtr.  Abs.  (to) 

Histochemistry.  X.  Distribution  of  vitamin- 

C  in  the  lens.  D.  Glick  and  G.  R.  Bis  kind  (Arch. 
Ophthalmol.,  1936, 16,  990 — 995). — In  the  lens  of  the 
cow’s  eye  there  is  very  little  variation  in  vitamin- O 
content  from  the  periphery  to  the  edge  of  the  nucleus, 
but  a  slightly  lower  content  in  the  nucleus. 

Ntjtr.  Abs.  (to) 


Vitamin-C  and  blood.  I.  Action  of  blood  on 
ascorbic  acid.  A.  Erancaviglia  and  E.  De  Ritis 
(Riv.  Patol.  sper.,  1930,  6,  157— 173).— In  blood, 
destruction  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  is  associated  with  the 
breakdown  of  the  corpuscles  and  is  not  due  to  the 
oxidising  action  of  oxyhamioglobin.  (I)  is  not  present 
in  the  reversibly  oxidised  form.  Nutr.  Abs.  (to) 

Effect  of  ascorbic  acid  on  the  oxygen  dis¬ 
sociation  of  the  blood  and  on  biological  oxidation. 
W.  Klodt  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15,  1637—1639).— 
The  amounts  of  oxidised  ascorbic  acid  (I)  and  dehydro- 
ascorbic  acid  in  blood  depend  on  its  02  content. 
(I)  appears  to  act  as  an  intermediary  in  biological 
oxidation  and  dehydrogenation.  Ntjtr.  Abs.  (m) 

Vitamin-C  in  urine  and  blood.  E.  Gabbe 
(Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15,  292—296;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  3358;  cf.  A.,  1935,  547). — Determinations 
by  the  Martini  and  Bonsignore  method  (A.,  1934, 
1271)  show  urine  to  contain  the  oxidised,  reduced, 
and  normal  forms  of  -C.  Ascorbic  acid  (I)  is  oxidised 
in  vitro.  The  oxidising  agent  is  present  in  blood 
corpuscles,  especially  after  haemolysis,  but  not  in 
plasma.  Elimination  of  large  amounts  of  -C  following 
repeated  daily  administration  of  300  mg.  of  (I)  is 
accompanied  by  marked  diminution  of  the  oxidising 
capacity  of  blood  and  urine.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  avitaminosis-C  on  the  carbohydrate 
metabolism  of  guinea-pig  muscle.  R.  Dtjffatj 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  436 — 439). — 
An  increase  in  lactic  acid  and  a  disturbance  in  the  P 
metabolism  of  muscle  were  observed  in  scurvy. 

H.  G.  R. 

Presence  of  vitamin-C  in  certain  substances 
in  plants.  H.  N.  Banerjee  (Trans.  Bose  Res.  Inst. 
Calcutta,  1934 — 1935,  10,  145— 170).— The  ascorbic 
acid  (I)  eonen.  in  the  juices  of  date,  palmyra,  and 
coconut  palms,  and  of  palm-juice  preps,  is  determined 
by  the  2  :  6-dichlorophenol-indophenol  method.  (I) 
in  these  juices  is  extremely  stable  and  the  presence  of 
a  thermo-labile  protective  agent  in  coconut  H20  is 
established.  The  antiscorbutic  activity  of  the  coco¬ 
nut  fruit  is  determined  in  guinea-pigs.  A  mannose 
dehydrogenase  occurs  in  the  juices.  The  trans¬ 
ference  of  (I)  from  HaO  to  kernel  to  embryo  via  the 
follicle  is  investigated.  Green  coconut  fibre  destroys 
(I).  The  stability  of  (I)  in  coconut  H„0  is  contrasted 
with  its  instability  in  the  juice  of  Citrus  decumana. 

P.  W.  C. 

Vitamin-C  in  vegetables.  VII.  Lima  beaus. 
D.  K.  Tressler,  G.  L.  Mack,  R.  R.  Jenkins,  and 
C.  G.  King  (Food  Res.,  1937,  2,  175— 181).— The 
-C  content  of  8  varieties  of  lima  bean  varies  with  size 
of  bean  and  habit  of  the  plant.  -G  is  lost  during  storage, 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  shelled  beans  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  when  refrigerated.  The  33%  loss  which 
occurs  as  a  result  of  blanching  is  materially  reduced 
by  shortening  the  blanching  time  by  one  half. 

E.  C.  S. 

Antiscorbutic  activity  of  the  cabbage.  M. 
PoDmiKOVA-RiEGLOVA  (Trav.  Inst.  Hyg.  pub. 
Tchecoslov.,  1936, 7, 106 — 114). — The  min.  daily  doses 
required  to  protect  guinea-pigs  from  scurvy  were  : 
fresh  cabbage  5-  g.,  pickled  cabbage  20  g.,  cooked 
pickled  cabbage  40  g.  Ntjtr.  Abs.  (m) 
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Content  of  vitamin-C  in  different  varieties  of 
potatoes  (Holland).  J.  B.  H.  Ijdo  (Proc.  5th 
Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind.,  Holland, 
1937,  I,  127 — 131). — Different  varieties  show  60% 
and  tubers  of  one  variety  10%  variation  in  -C  content. 
Place  of  origin  causes  a  difference,  one  variety  show¬ 
ing  40%.  Small  and  large  tubers  have  the  same  con¬ 
tent  and  the  vitamin  is  distributed  uniformly  through¬ 
out  the  body  of  the  tuber.  All  the  -C  is  in  the  form 
of  reduced  ascorbic  acid.  W.  L.  D. 

Antiscorbutic  activity  of  dried  fruits  of  the 
dog  rose.  N.  Schepilevskaja  (Problems  of  Nutri¬ 
tion,  Moscow,  1936,  5,  No.  5,  9 — 12). — <0-05  g.  daily 
of  the  dried  fruits  protects  guinea-pigs  from  scurvy. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Antiscorbutic  activity  of  dried  rose  hips. 
Antiscorbutic  properties  of  pine  needles. 
VIII .  Determination  of  vitamin-C  in  pine  needle 
concentrates.  N.  Schepilevskaja  (Problems  of 
Nutrition,  Moscow,  1936,  5,  No.  6,  73— SO,  81—84).— 
The  min.  curative  and  prophylactic  dose  of  dried 
rose  hips  is  approx.  25 — 50  mg.  daily. 

VIII.  The  curative  dose  of  pine  needle  concentrate 
for  guinea-pigs  is  <  the  prophylactic  dose. 

Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Determination  of  vitamin-C  by  titration.  L.  J. 
Harris  (Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric. 
Ind.,  Holland,  1937,  I,  112—118). — Titration  with 
2  :  6-diclilorophenol-indophenol  in  acid  solution  after 
extraction  with  CC13*C02H  gives  reliable  results. 
Manufactured  products  containing  heated  sugars 
(reductones)  give  too  high  vals.  Compounds  con¬ 
taining  SH  groups  do  not  interfere  in  practice.  Vari¬ 
ous  uses  of  the  test  are  described.  The  addition  of 
HP03  protects  against  oxidation.  W.  L.  D. 

Determination  of  vitamin-C.  V.  N.  Bukin 
(Lenin  Acad.  Agric.  Sci.,  Inst.  Plant  Ind.  Bull.  Appl. 
Botany,  Ser.  3,  No.  8,  1935,  5 — 26). — A  modification 
of  the  method  of  Emmerie  and  van  Eekelen  (cf.  A., 
1936,  1159)  is  suggested,  omitting  CC13*C02H  and 
using  a  mixture  of  2%  HC1  and  5%  aq.  HgCl2,  in 
making  extracts  of  plant  materials.  Materials  con¬ 
taining  reducing  substances  other  than  (-ascorbic  acid, 
when  treated  in  this  way,  give  results  in  harmony 
with  biological  vals.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Determination  of  ascorbic  acid  in  serum  by 
the  methylene-blue  reaction.  E.  Trier  (Ugeskr. 
Laeger,  1936,  98,  1238 — 1241). — Determinations  by 
the  method  of  Lund  and  Lieck  using  sera  from  persons 
on  a  diet  probably  relatively  rich  in  vitamin-C  gave 
vals.  of  0-15 — 1*4  mg.  per  100  ml.  (average  0-4  mg.); 
60%  of  the  vals.  lay  between  0-3  and  0-45  mg.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  1  mg.  of  -C  per  kg.  of  body-wt. 
increased  the  vals.,  the  increases  being  greatest  where 
the  fasting  vals.  were  highest.  There  was  a  general 
correlation  between  fasting  val.  and  habitual  -C 
intake.  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Determination  of  total  ascorbic  acid  with 
methylene-blue.  C.  Mentzer  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  330— 333).— Total  ascorbic  acid 
is  determined  with  methylene-blue  after  reduction 
of  dehydroascorbic  acid  by  H2S  at  pa  6-5. 

H.  G.  R. 


Reduced  ascorbic  acid.  Determination  by  the 
methylene-blue  method.  C.  Mentzer  and  A. 
Vialard-Goudou  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 

19,  707 — 719). — The  reducing  val.  of  tissue  can  be 
determined  in  CC13*C02H  extracts  in  terms  of  re¬ 
duction  of  methylene-blue  or  exposure  to  an  intense 
source  of  light  (300- watt  lamp)  in  presence  of  Na2S204, 
at  pK  approx.  5-8  and  >20°.  The  method  is  more 
sp.  than  the  2  :  6-dichlorophenol-indophenol  method, 
cystine  and  glutathione  having  no  effect  under  the 
conditions  used.  P.  W.  C. 

Biological  activity  of  tsovitamin-C.  L.  De 
Caro  and  E.  Rovida  (Quad.  Nutrizione,  1936,  3, 
465 — 467). — The  effects  on  the  adrenals  of  scorbutic 
guinea-pigs  of  daily  injections  of  50  mg.  of  vitamin-C 
or  of  isovitamin-C  (I)  fail  to  show  with  certainty 
whether  the  antiscorbutic  activity  of  (I)  is  due  to 
(I)  or  to  -C  derived  from  (I).  Nutr.  Abs.  (m) 

Influence  of  feeding  vitamin-/)  on  frog's 
larvae.  J.  Steel  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 
185,  81 — 84). — Characteristic  areas  of  calcification 
appeared  on  the  cartilagenous  tail  fin  on  feeding 
large  doses  of  vitamin-D  to  larvae  of  Sana  fusca 
but  no  toxic  symptoms  appeared.  P.  W.  C. 

Calcium  and  vitamin  therapy.  G.  Pfeiffer 
(Z.  Kinderheilk.,  1936,  58,  515— 522).— Ca  is  better 
absorbed  and  assimilated  as  citrate  or  glycerophos¬ 
phate  than  as  Ca^POJj,  or  CaC03.  Administration 
in  combination  with  vitamin-D  increases  absorption 
and  storage  of  Ca,  animals  being  more  lively,  with 
better  coats,  growth,  and  hone  formation,  than  when 
fed  on  Ca  alone.  Nutr.  Abs.  ( m ) 

Properties  of  calciferol.  F.  W.  Anderson, 
A.  L.  Bacharach,  and  E.  L.  Smith  (Analyst,  1937, 
62,  430 — 440 ;  cf.  A.,  1933,  542).— 73  samples  of 
calciferol  (I),  manufactured  under  carefully  controlled 
and  highly  standardised  conditions,  had  m.p.  116° 
(±1°).  OW  +123-25— 125-75°  in  EtOH  (4%  wt./ 
vol.),  Eifm.  265  mu  460 — 500 ;  these  vals.  are  proposed 
as  a  revised  specification  for  pure  (I),  that  of  the  B.P. 
Addendum  1936  being  considered  unnecessarily  wide. 
The  biological  activity  of  11  blends  varied  from  35-7 
to  45-0  (weighted  mean  40-8)  international  units  per 
10-«  g.  E.  C.  S. 

Determination  of  vitamin-D  using  chickens 
and  the  relation  of  rat-  to  chicken-activity  for 
different  irradiated  provitamins.  J.  van  Nier- 
kerk,  A.  G.  Boer,  E.  H.  Reerink,  and  A.  van  Wijk 
(Proc.  5th  Intern.  Cong.  Tech.  Chem.  Agric.  Ind., 
Holland,  1937,  I,  68 — 69). — Radiographic  and  bone 
ash  determinations  after  4  weeks’  feeding  at  different 
vitamin  levels  to  chickens  with  simultaneous  control 
with  standard  cod-liver  oil  were  used.  Sterol  preps, 
from  various  sources  showed  a  rat/chicken  relation 
similar  to  that  given  by  eod-liver  oil  and  the  method 
of  assay  has  been  used  to  follow  the  separation  and 
conen.  of  D-provitamins  from  plant  and  other  sources. 

W.  L.  D. 

Crystalline  vitamin-D,.  A.  Windaus  and  G. 
Thautmann  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937  ,  247,  185 — 
188). — 22  : 23-Dihydroergosterol  (I)  is  irradiated, 
unchanged  (I)  separated  as  digitonide,  and  the  adduct 
of 22  :  23-dihydrotachysterol  with  citraconic  anhydride 
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formed.  Following  saponification  -with  MoOH-KOH, 
extraction  with  light  petrolemn-Et20  affords  an  oil 
which  with  C5H5N  and  3  :  5-C0H3{NO252'COCl  yields 

the  3  :  5 -dintirobenzoate,  m.p.  135 — 136°  (uneorr.), 
[«]D«  +94-5°  in  COMco,  hydrolysed  to  vitamin- D4, 
m.p.  107 — 10S°,  [>]j,8  +89-3°  in  COMe2,  with  absorption 
spectrum  max.  {as  with  - D2 )  at  265  mjz.  F.  0.  H. 

Concentration  and  properties  of  vitamin-21. 
L.  E.  Booher  {J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119, 223—231}.— 
Vitainin-H  is  defined  as  the  residuum  of  the  -21- 
complex,  other  than  -B1  and  flavin,  essential  for  growth 
in  rats.  Details  are  given  of  its  30-fold  eonen.  from 
whey  powder  and  a  60 — 90-fold  concn.  from  rice 
polishings,  with  complete  separation  from  -B1  and 
flavin.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Vitamin-f*.  S.  S.  Zilva  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
915 — 919). — Administration  of  a  daily  dose  of  the 
flavonol  glucoside  “  eitrin  ”  (I)  or  of  0-66  mg.  of 
hesperidin  (H)  +  0-33  mg.  of  eriodictyol  or  of  1  mg.  of 
purified  (II)  did  not  delay  the  onset  of  scurvy  in  guinea 
pigs.  The  administration  of  a  daily  dose  of  0-1 — 
0-2  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid  (doses  <  the  min,  prophyl¬ 
actic  dose)  produced  a  pathological  condition  resemb¬ 
ling  that  obtained  by  Szent-Gyorgyi  (A.,  1936,  1162) 
by  administration  of  a  daily  dose  of  1  mg.  of  (I)  or 
(II)  to  animals  on  a  scorbutic  diet.  P.  W,  C. 

Significance  of  macromolecular  chemistry  in 
biology.  H.  Statjdinger  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  61, 
549). — The  special  properties  of  chromosomes  may  be 
due  to  their  macromol.  character.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Physiology  of  protoplasmic  streaming  in  leaves 
of  Vallisneria  spiralis.  H.  Fitting  (Ber.  deut.  hot. 
Ges.,  1937,  55,  255— 261).— The  influence  of  Na 
indolylacetate  on  protoplasmic  streaming  was  >  that 
of  tryptophan  but  <  that  of  histidine  (I)  and  methyl- 
histidine  (II).  The  presence  in  leaf  extracts  of 
(I)  and/or  (II)  with  smaller  proportions  of  less  active 
NH2-acids  is  indicated.  A.  G.  P. 

Changes  of  apparent  ionic  mobilities  in  proto¬ 
plasm  .  II .  Action  of  guaiacol  as  affected  by  ps . 
W.  J.  V.  Osterhout  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20, 
685 — 693). — The  p.d.  across  the  protoplasm  of 
Valonia  macrophysa  in  sea-H20  is  —10  mv.  Addition 
of  O-OlJf-guaiacol  (I)  causes  this  p.d.  to  become 
temporarily  positive,  and  then  to  return  to  normal. 
Increase  of  pB,  and  hence  of  (I)  ions,  causes  only 
minor  variations  in  this  behaviour.  Increase  of  pa 
after  regaining  the  normal  val.,  however,  causes  much 
greater  changes.  This  behaviour  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  other  anions,  and  possible  explanations  are 
advanced.  F.  A.  A. 

Adsorption  of  dyes  on  cell-walls  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  inorganic  salts.  F.  Kersting  (Ber. 
deut.  hot.  Ges.,  1937,  55,  329— 337).— Cells  of  Spiro- 
gyra,  Elodea,  or  Trianea,  stained  with  methylene- 
or  toluidine-blue  or  neutral-red,  decolorise  only  in 
the  cell  wall  on  treatment  with  O-Of-CaCL,  and  other 
salts  at  pn  4-6 — 4-S ;  the  dye  remains  in  the  cellular 
fluid.  The  rate  of  decolorisation  increases  with  in¬ 
creasing  valency  and  lyotropy  of  the  cation  of  the 
salt.  The  phenomenon  occurs  with  both  dead  and 
living  cells.  F.  O.  H. 


Polarity  of  buffering  power  in  the  tissues  of 
Potamoqcton  densus ,  L.  L.  Blum  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125, 322—324). — The  pa  of  the  tissues 
is  6-00±0-12.  The  buffering  power  of  the  apical 

is  >  that  of  the  distal  portion.  H.  G.  R. 

Toxicity  and  antagonism  of  some  anions  in 
cultures  of  Saprolegnia.  F.  Moreau  and  (Mme.) 
F.  Moreau  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1356—1358; 
cf.  this  vol.,  71). — Very  small  amounts  of  KC1,  K2S04, 
and  KNO.)  accelerate  the  growth  of  Achlya  cobrata, 
Pringsh.  Higher  concns.  retard  or  inhibit  growth  and 
the  development  of  reproductive  organs;  N03'  is 
least  and  S04"  most  toxic.  Cl',  SO./',  and  NO.,' 
antagonise  one  another,  J.  L.  D. 

Kinetics  of  penetration.  XIV.  Penetration  of 
iodide  into  Valonia.  A.  G.  Jacques  (J.  Gen. 
Physiol.,  1937,  20,  737— 766):— When  Nal  is  added  to 
8ea-H20  surrounding  Valonia,  I  enters  the  cell.  The 
amount  entering  as  HI  is  negligible  compared  with 
that  entering  as  Nal ;  HI  thus  differs  markedly  from 
H2S  (A.,  1936,  531).  The  rate  of  passage  of  Nal 
through  the  protoplasmic  layer  is  about  10- 6  of  that 
through  H20.  F.  A.  A. 

Iron  in  the  nutrition  of  higher  plants.  T.  T. 
Demidenko  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S., 
1937,  15,  267 — 271). — Accumulation!  of  Fe  by  oats 
and  sunflower  occurs  mainly  before  flowering.  Fc 
cannot  be  replaced  by  Zn,  Mn,  Al,  Ni,  Cd,  or  Zr. 
Mg  pyrrole-2-carhoxylate  (cf.  Oddo  and  Polacci, 
A.,  1920,  i,  407)  applied  to  the  roots,  stems,  or  leaves 
cannot  replace  Fe.  Colloidal  Fe  is  not  absorbed 
by  roots  or  leaves.  W.  0.  K. 

Applicability  of  the  Kjeldahl  process  to  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  in  biological  material. 
C.  Olsen  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  17S— 187).— 
Andersen  and  Jensen’s  modification  (A.,  1926,  375) 
of  the  Kjeldahl  method  gives  trustworthy  results 
but  that  of  Smyth  and  Wilson  (A.,  1936,  121)  gives 
results  as  much  as  10%  low  partly  because  the  time 
of  heating  is  too  short.  Legumes  do  not  utilise 
atm.  N„  in  the  absence  of  bacteria,  Vita’s  results 
(A.,  1933,  103)  being  based  on  an  untrustworthy 
method  of  N  determination.  W.  McC. 

Influence  of  certain  substances  on  changes  in 
the  nitrogen  content  of  leguminous  seeds  during 
germination.  N.  Vita  and  R.  Sandrinelli  (G. 
Biol.  ind.  agrar.  aliment.,  1935,  5,  41 — 51 ;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3351). — Glucose  and  sucrose  have  no 
influence  on  the  N-fixation  of  peas  and  lupins  and  may 
even  retard  the  action  of  other  stimulants.  Distilled 
H20  in  May-June  stimulates,  and  in  other  months 
retards,  fixation.  A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  of  amides  in  green  plants.  I. 
Amides  of  the  tobacco  leaf.  H.  B.  Vickery,  G.  W. 
Pucker,  A.  J.  Wakeman,  and  C.  S.  Leavenworth 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  369 — 382). — Glutamine 
(I)  and  asparagine  (II),  in  this  order,  are  synthesised 
in  daylight,  but  mainly  (II)  in  the  dark,  when  NH3 
also  accumulates  in  the  leaves.  A  non-N  precursor 
of  (II)  is  present  in  the  leaves  and  a  similar  precursor 
of  (I)  is  produced  by  photosynthesis.  P.  G.  M. 

Metabolism  of  purine-nitrogen  in  fungi.  I. 
Distribution  of  allantoinase  and  uricase  in 
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basidiomycetes.  A.  Brunei  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
biol.,  1937,  19,  747 — 756). — Allantoinase  is  present 
in  many  species  of  fungi,  is  very  unevenly  distributed 
in  the  organism,  and  is  present  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  young  non-sporing  fungi.  Uricase,  which  is  widely 
distributed  in  fungi,  is  very  sp.  in  action,  being 
ineffective  with  1-  and  7-methylurie  acid. 

P.  W.  C. 

Production  of  choline  in  rye-grass  in  relation 
to  parasitism.  J.  Chaze  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
1443 — 1445). — In  the  presence  of  parasites,  the  cary- 
opses  and  plantules  of  Lolium  temulentum  produce 
choline.  E.  M.  W. 

Formation  of  citric  acid  in  the  makhorka  leaf 
{Nicotiana  rustica,  L.).  0.  J.  Sobolevskaja  and 

V.  S.  Butkevitsch  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sei.  U.R.S.S., 
1937,  15,  157 — 160). — -Formation  of  citric  acid  in 
the  leaf  during  drying  occurs  at  the  expense  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  and  is  increased  by  vac.  injection  of  glucose 
prior  to  drying.  ”  A.  G.  P. 

Carotene  metabolism  of  leaves  during  the 
whole  vegetative  cycle.  N.  T.  Deleano  and  J. 
Dick  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  360 — 363). — Storage 
of  carotene  (I)  in  leaves  of  willows  {Salix  fragilis) 
bearing  male  and  female  blooms  continues  for  the  first 
70  days  and  the  (I)  content  then  remains  const,  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  Fully  developed  leaves  of 
trees  bearing  male  blooms  contain  25%  more  (I) 
than  those  of  trees  bearing  female  blooms. 

P.  W.  C. 

Calculation  of  assimilation  [of  carbon  dioxide 
by  green  leaves]  by  Boysen-Jensen’s  method. 
H.  von  Ducker  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  188—190; 
cf.  Planta,  1933, 21,  368). — The  formula  for  calculating 
the  amount  of  C02  taken  up  by  a  green  leaf  from  the 
atm.  gives  trustworthy  vals.  only  when  the  val.  for 
the  normality  of  the  HC1  does  not  differ  much  from 
0-045.  Trustworthy  vals.  are  obtained  in  all  cases 
when  the  expression  2 nl(L  4-  A)  is  omitted. 

W.  McC. 

Effect  of  variation  of  temperature  on  the 
respiration  of  the  flower  of  Ilelianthus  animus. 
A.  G.  Thakurta  and  B.  K.  Dutt  (Trans.  Bose  Res. 
Inst.  Calcutta,  1934—1935,  10,  93— 111).— Rise  of 
temp,  enhances  respiration  up  to  a  max,  of  52°, 
marked  decline  then  occurring;  followed  by  cessation 
and  death  of  the  organism  at  55°.  Seasonal  variation 
has  no  affect  on  the  crit.  temp.  max.  The  temp,  coeff. 
of  respiration  is  fairly  const,  over  the  range  32 — 52°, 
the  optimum  temp,  for  respiration  being  at  34°. 

P.  W.  C. 

Respiration  and  assimilation  of  certain  water 
mosses.  S.  Usami  (Acta  phytoehim.,  1937,  9,  287 — 
297). — Respiration  of  Fontinalis,  Chiloscyphus,  and 
Biccia  is  more  marked  in  conductivity  H20  than  in 
(MMJU-phosphate  buffer.  Slight  increase  is  caused 
by  glucose,  galactose,  and  sucrose,  AcOH  and  Pr°C02H 
whereas  fructose,  hexosediphosphoric  acid,  HC02H, 
EtC02H,  and  AcC02H  are  without  influence  and 
H2C204  and  CH2(C02H)2  are  restrictive.  KCN, 
alone  or  in  presence  of  glucose,  is  somewhat  inhibitory. 
Methylene-blue  does  not  affect  respiration,  which  is 
hindered  by  NH2*C02Et.  Respiration  is  almost 
unchanged  by  0-0021/ — 0-001  Jf-NH,OH  whereas 


assimilation  is  completely  repressed  at  the  latter 
concn.  At  similar  concn.  KCN  has  less  influence 
than  NH2OH  on  assimilation.  H.  W. 

Animal  hormones  and  plants.  H.  Nicol 
(Chem.  and  Ind.,  1937,  526 — 527). — A  brief  review. 
The  term  “  plant  hormone  ”  applied  to  substances 
which  do  not  occur'  naturally  in  plants  is  a  misnomer. 

A.  G.  P. 

Hormonal  theory  of  plant  development.  II. 
M.  C.  Tschajlachjan  and  L.  M.  Jarkovaja  (Compt. 
rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  15,  215—217; 
cf.  this  vol.,  49). — In  grafting  experiments  it  is  shown 
that  the  blossoming  of  the  short-day  plant  Helianlhus 
tuberosus  may  take  place  undor  '  the  influence  of 
hormone  formed  in  the  leaves  of  the  long-day  sunflower 
plant.  The  view  is  confirmed  that  blossoming  plants 
represent  a  source  of  a  blossom  forming  hormone  or 
florigen  and  can  be  utilised  as  stock  for  accelerating 
the  blossoming  and  fruit-bearing  in  both  non-flower¬ 
ing  annuals  and  perennials.  P.  W.  C. 

Photoperiodism  and  a  hypothesis  as  to  hor¬ 
mones  of  flowering.  B.  S.  Moschkov  (Compt. 
rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  15,  211—214).— 
Using  species  of  Nicotiana  which  flower  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  long  day  and  other  species,  e.g.,  N.  tahacum, 
which  flower  only  under  conditions  of  a  short  day,  and 
grafts  of  the  two  types,  it  is  found  that  the  flower- 
producing  hormone  is  synthesised  by  leaves  of  mature 
plants,  the  leaves  of  the  short-  and  long-day  species 
synthesising  the  same  hormone  under  then-  respective 
conditions.  The  substance  is  conveyed  within  the 
plant  from  cell  to  cell  by  osmotic  processes. 

Comparative  effectiveness  of  acids,  esters, 
and  salts  as  growth  substances  :  methods  of 
evaluation.  P.  W.  Zimmerman  and  A.  E.  Hitch¬ 
cock  (Contr.  Boyce  Thompson  Inst.,  1937,  8,  337 — 
350). — A  specially  purified  sample  of  a-naphthyl- 
acetic  acid  (I)  compared  favourably  with  indolyl- 
aeetic  acid  for  inducing  bending  responses  in  plants, 
and  was  relatively  much  more  active  in  effecting  root 
initiation.  Indolylbutyric  acid  and  (I),  and  their 
K,  Na,  and  NH4  salts,  were  the  most  effective,  among 
acids  examined,  in  inducing  rooting  of  cuttings. 
Salts  were  slightly  less  toxic  than  the  corresponding 
acids  and  less  inhibitory  to  growth  of  aerial  roots  of 
the  tropical  grape,  Gissus.  The  acids  were  less  active 
than  their  salts  or  esters  in  A  vena,  tests.  A.  G,  P. 

Effect  of  the  roots  on  the  production  of  auxin 
by  the  coleoptile.  J.  van  Overbeek  (Proc.  Nat. 
Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  272— 276).— The  production  of 
auxin  (I)  by  the  coleoptiles  of  Avena  seedlings  is 
reduced  by  removal  of  the  root  system.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  reduced  growth  but  an  increased  sensitivity 
to  (I).  Plants  from  which  both  roots  and  seeds  have 
been  removed  have  a  lower  initial  sensitivity,  but  as 
no  regeneration  of  (I)  takes  place,  the  curvature  goes 
on  increasing.  Such  plants  are  specially  suitable  for 
the  detection  of  small  amounts  of  (I).  W.  O.  K. 

Correlation  phenomena  and  hormones  in 
Selaginella.  S. Williams  (Nature,  1937, 139, 966).— 
Preliminary  experiments  indicate  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  heteroauxin  is  an  effective  factor  in 
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determining  whether  an  angle-meristem  shall  develop 
as  a  rhizophore,  leafless  and  positively  geotropic, 

or  as  a  plagiotropie  leafy  shoot.  L.  S.  T. 

Root  production.  0.  Fischnich  (Ber.  deut.  hot. 
Ges.,  1937,  55,  279 — 287). — Application  of  p-indolyl- 
acetic  acid  (I)  or  its  Na  salt  to  the  mid-rib  of  Coleus 
leaves  stimulates  production  of  roots  on  the  stem 
beneath.  Darkening  the  leaf  or  cutting  from  margin 
to  midrib  prevents  this  action  probably  by  restricting 
C  assimilation  and  translocation.  By  placing  stems 
of  such  darkened  or  damaged  leaves  in  glucose 
solution  root  initiation  by  (I)  is  increased. 

A.  G.  P. 

Growth  phenomena  in  plants  following  injec¬ 
tions  of  heteroauxin  (p-indolylacetic  acid). 
M.  M.  Janot  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 204, 1358—1360).— 
Synthetic  (3-indolylacetic  acid  (0-01%  solution)  when 
injected  into  the  conducting  system  of  young  shoots 
of  Polygonum  cuspitadum  results  in  the  bending  of 
the  shoot  which  lasts  several  weeks.  The  curvature 
always  directs  the  shoot  towards  the  light. 

J.  L.  D. 

Growth-substances,  root  production,  and 
cambial  activity  in  woody  cuttings.  M.  A.  H. 
Tdjcker  (Nature,  1937,  139,  1104 — 1105). — Root 
formation  in  Viburnum  Carlesii  is  stimulated  by 
treatment  of  cuttings  with  dil.  aq.  solutions  of 
a-naphthyl-  (I)  or  (3-indolyl-acetie  acid  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Photomicrographs  showing  stimulation  of  the 
cambium  to  marked  activity  by  (I)  in  cuttings  of 
Ceanothus  dentatus  and  Myrthus  communis  are  repro¬ 
duced.  Natural  seasonal  excitation  of  the  cambium 
may  result  from  the  downward  translocation  of 
similar  growth-substances  formed  in  young  leaves. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  heteroauxin  on  the  growth  of  broad 
bean  plants  in  water  culture.  H.  L.  Pearse 
(Nature,  1937,  140,  26).— Heteroauxin  (I)  supplied 
to  the  culture  solution  in  which  seedlings  of  Vicia 
faba  are  grown  retards  growth  in  length  of  the  roots, 
although  the  total  root  wt.  remains  practically 
unaltered.  Spraying  the  shoots  with  (I)  slightly 
decreases  the  wt.  of  root  growth  without  altering  its 
form.  Shoot  growth  is  retarded  by  both  treatments, 
but  only  spraying  induces  swelling  of  the  stem  and 
epinasty  of  the  leaves.  The  terminal  bud  is  inhibited 
by  spraying.  L.  S.  T. 

Skatole  as  a  root-forming  substance.  L.  G.  G. 
Warne  and  A.  A.  Jackson  (Nature,  1937,  140,  26 — 
27 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  532). — Treatment  with  a  solution  of 
skatole  (20  mg.  per  100  c.c.)  accelerates  root  produc¬ 
tion  in  cuttings  of  Leptospermum  scoparium  and  of 
Ficus  repens.  /-Tryptophan  is  inactive.  L.  S.  T. 

Growth-substance  and  germination  of  fruit- 
tree  seeds.  R.  von  Veh  and  H.  Soding  (Ber.  deut. 
bot.  Ges.,  1937,  55,  270 — 278). — Germination  of 

apple  seed  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  an 
increased  content  of  growth-substance  (I).  The  in¬ 
hibitory  action  of  the  endosperm  on  germination  is 
not  attributable  to  its  ability  to  inactivate  (I)  in  the 
embryo.  (I)  does  not  act  as  a  “  germination  hor¬ 
mone  ”  in  apple  seeds.  A.  G.  P. 


Chemical  examination  of  the  Indian  medicinal 
plant  Trichosauthes  Aioeca.  N.  C.  Nag  (Trans. 
Bose  Res.  Inst,  Calcutta,  1934 — 1935, 10, 113 — 123). — 
Characteristic  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the 
mineral  constituents  occur  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
plant.  The  tuber  has  high  K„0  and  H3P04  contents, 
the  stem  high  CaO,  K20,  and  Na20  contents,  the  leaf 
a  high  Si02  and  CaO  content,  and  the  fruit  a  high 
K20  content,  fairly  high  CaO  and  H3PO.,  content, 
but  only  traces  of  Si02.  The  roots  contain  0-9  and 
the  leaves  >4%  of  N.  The  type  of  soil  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  this  plant  is  examined.  P.  W.  C. 

Distribution  of  phosphorus  in  the  starch 
granule.  C.  L.  Alsberg  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  127— 129).— Samples  containing 
granules  of  different  sizes,  separated  from  a  prep, 
of  cassava  starch,  all  contained  approx,  the  same 
P205  content.  There  is  no  evidence  that  natural, 
ungelatinised  starches  possess  an  insol.  membrane 
rich  in  P.  W.  0.  K. 

Species  of  the  genus  Monarda.  III.  Ash 
analyses.  IV.  Histology  of  M.  menthcefolia , 
var.  leucantha.  B.  V.  Christensen  and  R.  S. 
Justice  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  466 — 
469,  469—474;  cf.  B.,  1937,  497).— III.  Data  for  the 
ash  constituents  of  different  parts  of  various  species 
are  given.  A  correlation  possibly  exists  between  the 
inorg.  ( e.g .,  Ca,  S04")  and  phenolic  constituents. 

F.  0,  H. 

Manganese  in  the  ash  of  spruce  trees.  V. 
Adamek  (Papier-Fabr.,  1937,  35,  230 — 231). — Up 
to  about  22%  of  Mn02  was  found  in  the  ash  of  spruce 
trees.  The  Mn  content  is  paralleled  by  that  of  P205. 
Growing  conditions  (soil,  geographical  position, 
sunlight,  etc.)  appear  to  have  no  affect  on  the  Mn 
content,  which  in  itself  is  very  heterogeneously  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  trunk.  D.  A.  C. 

Chrysopsis  graminifolia,  Nutt.  H.  D.  Roth 
and  H.  M.  Bublage  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937, 
26,  415— 418).— The  plant,  H20  9-8— 10-8,  ash 
6-26—8-33  (acid-insol.  0-67 — 4-65),  contains  N,  P, 
saponins  0-36,  reducing  substances,  and  tannins 
3-95%.  F.  O.  H. 

Biological  role  of  hydroxylamine.  VI. 
Presence  of  volatile  compounds  of  hydroxyl- 
amine  in  fresh  leaves  of  higher  plants.  M. 
Lemoigne,  P.  Monguillon,  and  R.  Desveaux  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 19, 671 — 674). — An  error  in  the 
technique  employed  in  an  earlier  paper  (A.,  1936, 
532)  is  eliminated  and  the  previous  results  are  con¬ 
firmed.  P.  W.  C. 

Localisation  of  pentosans  in  the  resin  glands 
of  the  cotton  embryo.  R.  G.  Reeves  and  J.  0. 
Beasley  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937  ,  54,  711 — 718). — 
Pentosans  probably  occur  in  the  resin  glands  but  not 
in  any  other  part  of  the  embryo.  The  specificity  of 
tests  applied  is  discussed  and  shown  to  be  inapplicable 
to  resin  glands  of  leaves  owing  to  interference  by 
certain  pigments.  A.  G.  P. 

Organie  acids  of  the  ripe  banana.  P.  L. 
Harris  and  G.  L.  Poland  (Food  Res.,  1937,  2,  135 — 
142). — All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  non-volatile  org.  acid 
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of  the  ripe  banana  is  I-malic  acid  (I).  During  ripen¬ 
ing  the  %  of  (I)  increases  within  the  range  0-053 — 
0-373,  the  titratable  acidity  increasing  from  2-8  to 
5-4  ml.  of  iV-alkali  per  100  g.  of  fruit.  At  the  stage 
of  ripeness  at  which  it  is  usually  eaten  the  %  of  (I) 
is  0-314  approx.  From  the  stage  when  the  peel  is 
more  yellow  than  green,  the  titratable  acidity  =  the 
%  of  (I).  E.  C.  S. 

Chlorophyll  deficiencies  in  sorghum  ;  xantha 
and  patchy  albino.  G.  N.  R.  Ayyangar  and  T.  V. 
Reddy  (Proe.  Indian  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  5,  B,  183 — 
185). — Two  chlorophyl  1-deficient  types  are  described. 
The  xantha  type  contains  chlorophyll  9-7  and  xantho- 
phyll  97-8%  of  the  normal  amounts.  A.  G.  P. 

Isolation  of  carotene  from  a  wood  oil.  V.  M. 
Trikojus  and  J.  C.  Drummond  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
1105). — [3-Carotene  has  been  isolated  by  chromato¬ 
graphic  fractionation  on  A1203  from  the  oil  extracted 
from  Acacia  acuminata  by  light  petroleum.  L.  S.  T. 

Membranes  of  spores  and  pollens.  XI.  Con¬ 
stitution  of  lycopodium  sporonin,  tasmamin,  and 
Lange  sporonin.  F.  Zetzsche,  P.  Kalt,  J. 
Liechti,  and  E.  Ziegler  (J.  pr.  Chem.,  1937,  [ii], 
148,  267 — 286;  cf.  A.,  1932,  784).— Sporopollenins 
from  5  extant  and  3  fossil  spores  show  1-7 — 4-5  CMe 
per  mol.  (Kuhn-l’Orsa  method).  The  products  of 
ozonisation  of  lycopodium  sporonin  (I)  and  tasmanin 
(II)  differ  greatly  in  solubility.  Those  from  (I)  in¬ 
clude  malonic  1,  glutaric  1,  adipic  1,  and  succinic  acid 
2  mols.  (calc,  on  a  C90  mol.),  and  acids  of  equiv.  wts. 
93-2,  96-5  (C7H1206),  and  112-1.  Those  from  (II) 
include  glutaric  <1,  adipic  <1,  and  succinic  acid 
1-78  mols.,  and  resin  acids,  C30B48O14  and  C20H30O9. 
The  distribution  of  C-Me  in  the  fossil  material  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  R-  S.  C. 

New  alcohol  from  oil  of  raspberries.  H. 
Marcelet  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1446). — An 
alcohol,  C19H40O,  m.p.  62-5°  ( benzoate ,  m.p.  45°; 
acetate,  m.p.  58° ;  phenylur ethane,  m.p.  80°),  has  been 
isolated  from  the  fatty  matter  of  wild  raspberries. 

E.  M.  W. 

Bark  of  Tertninalia  arjuna,  Bedd.  II.  Isol¬ 
ation  of  arjunetin  from  the  alcohol  extract. 

R.  R.  Agarwal  and  S.  Dutt  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci. 
India,  1936,  6,  304— 308).— The  bark  of  T.  arjuna 
contains  besides  arjunin  (cf.  A.,  1936,  395)  0-25% 
of  a  lactone  arjunetin  (I),  C11H,S04,H20,  m.p.  215°, 
and  1%  of  an  amorphous  red  colouring  matter, 
m.p.  132°.  Saponification  and  acidification,  of  (I) 
gives  an  isomeric  compound,  m.p.  165°.  P.  W.  C. 

Bark  of  Aspidospeiina  quirandy,  Hassler.  L. 
Floriani  (Rev.  centro  estud.  farm,  bioquim.,  1935, 
25,  373—394,  423 — 447).— In  addition  to  the  common 
extractives  (resins,  tannins,  etc.)  the  bark  contains  a 
saponin  ( quirandy  saponin),  the  alkaloids  aspido- 
spermine  and  aspidosamine,  together  with  two  new 
cryst.  alkaloids  haslerine,  m.p.  237°,  and  quirandine, 
m.p.  218°,  and  other  uncharacterised  alkaloids.  Tox¬ 
icity  data  (rabbits)  for  the  total  alkaloidal  extract 
are  given.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  coumarin,  melilotic  acid, 
and  coumaric  acid  in  plant  tissue.  W.  L. 
Roberts  and  K.  P.  Link  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119, 


269 — 281). — A  colorimetric  method  for  determining 
these  constituents  in  sweet  clover  is  based  on  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  tissue  with  a  solution  containing 
COMe2  +  0-12V-H2SO4  (1:9  by  vol.),  followed  by 
separation  of  the  constituents  with  suitable  solvents 
and  coupling  -with  diazo-p-nitroaniline.  P.  G.  M. 

Coumarin  content  of  Melilotus  dentata.  R.  A. 
Brink  and  W.  L.  Roberts  (Science,  1937  ,  86,  41 — 
42). — No  coumarin  (I),  melilotic  acid,  or  coumaric 
acid  could  be  detected  at  the  flowering  stage  in  the 
vegative  tissues  of  31.  dentata,  the  non-bitter  species 
of  clover,  from  various  places.  Small  amounts  of 
(I)  (0-021 — 0-074%  on  dry  basis)  are  present  in  the 
seed.  Comparative  data  for  M.  officinalis  and  31. 
alba  are  given.  L.  S.  T. 

Occurrence  of  rhapontizin  in  species  of 
Rheum  ;  its  identification  in  adulterations  of 
rhubarb  rhizomes.  P.  N.  Schurhoff  and  G. 
Plettner  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1937,  275,  281 — 293),— 
Rhapontizin  (I),  being  a  dihydric  methoxy-phenol, 
gives  colours  with  several  aldehydes  in  H2S04-Et0H. 
The  bluish-violet  colour  given  by  furfuraldehyde  is 
used  as  a  test  for  (I),  either  microscopically  on  the 
solid  or  on  the  aq.  EtOH  extract.  Rhizomes  of 
eleven  species  of  Rheum  are  thus  shown  to  contain 
(I),  which,  however,  is  absent  from  many  others 
and  from  the  official  drug.  Results  are  confirmed  by 
the  fluorescence  test.  Adulteration  of  Rheum  drugs 
by  other  species  can  be  thus  detected.  R.  S.  C. 

Constitution  of  shonanic  acid,  one  of  the  two 
characteristic  volatile  acids  from  the  wood  of 
Libocedrus  forniosana,  Florin.  II.  Reduction 
and  bromination  of  shonanic  acid.  III.  Oxid¬ 
ation  of  shonanic  acid.  N.  Ichikawa  (Bull. 
Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 12,  233—243,  243—252 ;  cf. 
this  vol.,  108). — II.  Shonanic  acid  (I)  is  not  reduced 
by  Na-Hg,  but  with  CsH11-OH-Na  (5  atoms)  yields 
75%  of  tetra-  (II)  and  25%  of  di-hydroshonanic 
acid  (III),  whilst  with  Na  (20  atoms),  (II)  alone  is 
produced.  (Ill)  may  be  reduced  to  (II)  with 
C5Hn*OH-Na  (large  excess).  (I)  yields  an  oily 
dibromide  (IV),  which  absorbs  no  more  Br,  is  reduced 
(Zn-AcOH)  to  (I),  and  on  heating  to  40 — 50°/40 — 
50  mm.  affords  a  monobromolactone,  C10H,3O2Br, 
which  with  Br-AcOH  gives  a  Iribromolactone,  m.p. 
212°.  Distillation  of  (IV)  affords  p-cuminic  acid, 
and  oxidation  (aq.  KMnO.)  an  acid,  CQH,,03Br. 
m.p.  239°  (decomp.). 

III.  Oxidation  of  (I)  (aq.  KMn04)  affords 
CMe2(C02H)2  and  HC02H;  the  acid  chloride  of  (I) 
is  reduced  (Pd-BaS04-H2)  to  an  aldehyde,  C10HiaO, 
b.p.  73°/5  mm.  (semicarbazone,  m.p.  165°).  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  (I)  or  (II)  with  HI-P  affords  a  hydrocarbon 
C10H20,  b.p.  157 — 158-57754  mm.,  whilst  (II)  dis¬ 
tilled  with  soda-lime  yields  an  unsaturated  hydro¬ 
carbon,  C0HIS,  b.p.  144-5 — 1457757  mm.  (I)  heated 
with  HN03  yields  o-CgH4(N02)2.  J.  D.  R. 

Chemical  characteristics  of  Euphorbia  lathy- 
ris,  L.,  as  an  oleaginous  plant.  N.  F.  Dublian- 
skaja  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  521 — 536). — The  seeds 
contain  50%,  and  the  kernels  70%,  of  a  toxic  oil, 
consisting  of  glycerides  of  oleic  64 — 87,  saturated 
8 — 20,  and  linoleic  acid  4 — 17%,  with  0-45 — 0-88% 
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of  unsn/ponifiable  lipins  from  which  a  substance, 
C1SH3507,  m.p.  199-7°  (“  euphorbiosteroid  ”},  is 

isolated.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant  contain 
18%  of  resins  and  0-15 — 0-26%  of  rubber-like  sub¬ 
stances.  R.  T. 

Acorns  of  Quercns  rubra.  C.  J.  Monarc A  and 
E.  V.  Lynn  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  493 — 
495). — The  kernels,  H20  11-02,  protein  4-41,  starch 
28-23,  tannin  11-74%,  yielded  11%  of  an  oil,  d26 
0-9141,  m20  1-4725,  sap.  val.  195-3,  acid  val.  4-5,  I 
val.  100-1,  Reichertr-Meissl  val.  1-1,  Polenske  val. 
0-8,  unsaponifiable  content  0-9%.  F.  0.  H. 

New  unsaturated  fatty  acid  C10H18O2  in  the  oil 
of  llindera  obtusiloda.  S.  KomORI  and  S.  I. 
Ueno  (Bull.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 12, 226). — From 
the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  of  the  saponified  oil  is 
isolated  Ly-decenoic  acid  (I),  hydrogenated  to  decoic 
acid  and  oxidised  (KJVIn04  in  COMe2)  to  succinic 
and  hexoic  acids.  The  name  "  obtusilic  acid  ” 
is  proposed  for  (I).  J.  D.  R. 

Species  of  Monarda.  II.  Alcoholic  extractive 
and  miscellaneous  determinations .  B.  V.  Chris¬ 
tensen  and  R.  S.  Justice  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc., 
1937,  26,  387—394;  cf.  B.,  1937,  101).— The  95% 
EtOH  extract  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  M.  menthce- 
folia  yields  a  volatile  oil,  linoleic  and  oleic  acid, 
thymoquinol  (I),  solid  fatty  acids,  and  two  pigments, 
m.p.  216 — 21S°  and  204 — 205°,  respectively.  Some¬ 
what  similar  substances,  but  not  (I),  are  present,  in 
the  extract  of  the  entire  plant  of  M.  punctata,  var. 
leucantha.  The  pentosan,  crude  fibre,  and  tannin 
contents  of  M.  menthcefolia  were  determined. 

F.  0.  H. 

Essential  oils  from  the  leaves  of  Languas 
(. Alpinia )  varieties.  A.  J.  UmAe  (Rec.  trav.  chim., 
1937,  56,  409—412;  cf.  this  vol.,  81).— The  oils 
contain  «-  and  8-pincne,  cineole,  camphor,  borneol, 
and  Me  cinnamate.  J.  L.  D. 

Yield  of  essential  oil  by  a  new  variety  of 
dragonhead  (Dracocephalum  Moldavica,  L.,  var. 
hexaganum,  D.  Vakulin)  from  different  seed 
samples .  D.  J.  Vakultn  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
U.R.S.S.,  1937, 15,  203 — 205). — The  yield  of  essential 
oil  varies  from  0-133  to  0-627%  of  the  dry  wt.  The 
hexagonal-stemmed  variety  always  gave  a  higher 
yield  of  oil  than  the  common  square-stemmed  type 
both  in  full  flower  and  at  the  stage  of  fading. 

P.  W.  C. 

Oil  from  resin  of  Pistacia  terebinthus,  G. 
Tsatsas  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  25,  [viii],  595 — 
599). — The  fresh  resin  contains  approx.  12%  of  oil 
which  consists  mainly  of  d-pinene.  together  with 
dipentene  and  small  amounts  of  borneol  and  bornyl 
acetate.  J.  N.  A. 

d-Galacturonic  acid  from  peels  of  Chinese 

pomelo.  P.  P.  T.  Sah  and  H.  Y.  Fang  (J.  Chinese 
Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  5,  107 — 115). — d-Galaeturonic 

acid,  isolated  from  peels  of  Citrus  hurantium,  var. 
decumana,  by  extraction  with  hot  60%  EtOH,  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  the  dried  residue  (100  g.),  and  pptn.  as  the  Ba 
salt  (30  g.),  was  characterised  by  the  pdolylhydrazone  of 
its  p-tolylhydrazimum  salt,  decomp.  122°,  the  corre¬ 


sponding  phenylhydrazone,  and  its  oxanilhydrazone, 

decomp.  212 — 214°.  A.  Li. 

Determination  of  sugars  in  plants.  W.  Z. 
Hassid  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  228 — 
229). — The  method  previously  described  (A.,  1936, 
650)  is  modified  by  using  Setopaline  C  as  indicator 

and  reducing  the  excess  of  alkaline  ferricyanide. 

F.  N.  W. 

Fucoidin.  G.  Lunde,  E.  Heen,  and  E.  0y  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  189 — 196). — Fucoidin, 
from  the  leaves  of  Laminaria  digitata,  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  sulphuric  ester  of  the  type  R0-S02-0R' 
where  R  consists  of  60%  of  fucose  and  R'  is  mainly 
Ha,  some  K,  and  small  amounts  of  Ca  and  Mg  (cf. 
Bird  and  Haas,  A.,  1931,776).  F.  0.  H. 

Arahan  of  wheat  flour.  R.  Geoefroy  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  60— 64).— The  araban, 
[a]D  approx.  —50°,  in  wheat  flour  (cf.  B.,  1935,  121), 
isolated  by  fractional  pptn.  of  aq.  extracts  by  EtOH, 
is  not  hydrolysed  by  yeast  (under  baking  conditions) 
and  only  slowly  by  warm  dil.  acids.  F.  0.  H. 

Levosin  from  wheat.  H.  Colin  and  H.  Belval 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 19,  65—68 ;  cf.  A.,  1935, 
1290). — White  flour  contains  0-6%  of  levosin  (I),  0-2 — 
0-3%  of  sucrose,  and  0-1  %  of  reducing  sugars.  Under 
baking  conditions,  (I)  is  slowly  fermented,  >50% 
being  decomposed  in  4  hr.  F.  0.  H. 

Differentiation  of  carbohydrate  complexes  on 
micro-analysis  of  plant  materials.  S.  M.  Stref- 
kov  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  290,  378 — 381,  and  Z.  anal. 
Chem.,  1937,  108,  406 — 408). — The  apparatus  de¬ 
scribed  permits  the  micro-determination  of  7  fractions 
of  a  carbohydrate  complex,  viz.,  material  sol.  in  hot 
EtOH,  sol.  in  cold  H„0  but  insol.  in  EtOH,  sol.  in 
warm  H20,  hydrolysable  by  diastase,  sol.  in  hot  H20, 
hydrolysable  by  2%  H2S04,  and  not  hydrolysable  by 
dil.  H2S04.  The  method  gave  good  results  in  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  constituents  of  a  mixture  of  sucrose, 
erythrodextrin,  inulin,  potato  starch,  and  cellulose. 

P.  W.  C. 

Pectin  compounds  of  cotton.  M.  M.  Tschilikin 
and  Z.  S.  Rozova  (J.  Appl.  Chem.  Russ.,  1937,  10, 
709 — 716).— Cotton  contains  0-46%  of  pectic  acids, 
not  extracted  by  H20  at  40°,  and  only  partially 
extracted  at  100°.  Complete  extraction,  with  de¬ 
comp.  of  pectins,  is  achieved  by  autoclaving,  or  with 
boiling  aq.  NaOH  or  NaHC03.  The  pectin  yields 
galaeturonic  acid,  arabinose,  xylose,  and  fructose 
when  hydrolysed.  Pectins  do  not  interfere  with 
bleaching  of  cotton.  R.  T. 

Fruits  of  Physalis  Peruviana  or  Cape  goose¬ 
berry.  I.  J.  B.  Lal  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.  India, 
1936,  6,  309 — 313). — The  juice  of  ripe  berrios  of  P. 
Peruviana  contains  large  amounts  of  pectin  and  pectin¬ 
ate,  3 — 4%  of  free  glucose,  13-2 — 17%  of  total  glucose 
after  hydrolysis,  2-6%  of  citric  acid,  malic  and  traces 
of  tartaric  acids,  but  no  H„C„04,  BzOH,  or  salicylic 
acid.  P.  W.  C. 

Identification  of  crystalline  cellulose  in  young 
cotton  fibres  by  X-ray  diffraction  analysis. 
W.  A.  Sisson  (Contr.  Boyce  Thompson  Inst.,  1937, 
8,  389 — 400). — The  cellulose  (I)  A -ray  diagram  in 
young  cotton  fibres  is  obscured  by  a  eryst.  “  wax- 
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pattern  ”  which  is  removed  by  CHC13,  and  by  an 
amorphous  diagram  which  is  removed  by  treatment 
with  1%  aq.  NaOH  and  bleaching  with  2%  aq.  NaOCl. 
The  crystallographic  identity  of  (I)  from  young  purified 
fibres  with  that  of  mature  (I)  is  established.  (I)  is 
first  formed  in  the  cytoplasm  as  cryst.  (I)  and,  once 
formed,  is  not  modified  during  growth.  A.  G.  P. 

Structure  of  cotton  fibres  in  the  dark  [micro¬ 
scope]  field.  B.  Rabinowttsch  (Contr.  Boyce 
Thompson  Inst.,  1937,  8,  401 — 403). — In  young 
fibres  cellulose  (I)  particles  occur  chiefly  as  uncombined 
units,  which  tend  to  form  chains  as  growth  proceeds. 
In  the  disintegration  of  mature  fibres  the  breakdown 
of  membrane  layers  into  fibrils  and  thence  into  (I) 
particles  is  observed.  A.  G.  P. 

Distribution  of  saponins  in  plant  drugs.  M. 
Roberg  (Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ges.,  1937,  55,  299 — 309). — 
The  qual.  distribution  of  saponin  in  various  parts  of 
plants  of  pharmaceutical  interest  is  tabulated. 

E.  0.  H. 

Verbenaloside  content  of  the  cortex  of  roots  of 
Comus  florida,  L.  Examination  of  the  cortex 
of  roots  of  Comus  mas,  L.,  and  Comus  san¬ 
guined,  L.,  for  this  heteroside.  J.  Cheymoe  (J. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  5—11 ;  cf.  A.,  1937, 
II,  7 ;  this  vol.,  161). — The  identity  of  cornin  from 
the  root  cortex  (I)  of  Comus  florida,  L.,  with  verbenalin 
(II)  (cf.  A.,  1935,  1041)  is  confirmed;  the  name 
verbenaloside  is  preferred  for  (II).  The  aerial  parts 
of  European  vervain  contain  three  times  as  much  (II) 
as  does  (I).  In  the  root  cortex  of  C.  mas,  L,,  and  C. 
sanguinea,  L.,  (H)  is  not  detected.  E.  W.  W. 

Drying  of  Verbena  officinalis,  L.  Decrease  in 
holosides  and  verbenaloside.  Slight  increase 
in  sugars.  J.  Cheymol  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937, 
[viii],  25,  581 — 586). — Air  drying  of  the  aerial  parts 
of  vervain  slightly  increased  the  amount  of  reducing 
sugars  due  to  hydrolysis  of  holosides,  which  decreased 
by  18-9% ;  verbenaloside  decreased  by  28-7%. 
Roots,  contained  larger  amounts  of  sugars  and  in 
these  the  holosides.  and  verbenaloside  decreased  by 
3-3%  and  9-5%  respectively  on  drying.  J.  N.  A. 

Scoparin  (scoparoside)  from  Sarothamnus 
scoparius,  Koch.  M.  Mascre  and  R.  Paris  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  1270—1271 ;  cf.  A.,  1927,  248).— 
An  improved  method  of  isolating  scoparin, 
C22H?;>0n,2H20,  m.p.  230°  (block),  and  many  of  its 
reactions  are  described.  Enzymic  hydrolysis  affords 
a  metliylpentose  and  a  flavin.  J.  L.  D. 

Occurrence  and  distribution  of  saponins  in 
seed  drugs.  M.  Roberg  (Arch.  Pharm.,  1937, 
275,  328 — 336). — Saponins  are  shown  by  the  blood- 
gelatin  test  to  be  present  in  the  seeds  of  Agrostemma, 
Albizzia,  Ghenopodium,  Digitalis,  fenugreek,  horse- 
chestnut,  Kaladana,  Momordica,  Nigella  sativa  and 
JV.  damascena,  Strophanthus  hispidus  and  S.  kombe, 
and  Thea,  but  absent  from  36  other  seed  drugs. 

R.  S.  C. 

Crystalline  globulin  from  P.  aconitif alius, 
Jacq.  K.  Bhagvat  (Current  Sci.,  1937,  5,  587). — 
A  cryst.  globulin  (total  N  15-99%;  tyrosine-  and 
tryptophan-N,  2-6  and  0-5%  of  total  N,  respectively) 
has  been  isolated  from  the  seeds  of  aconite  bean. 

E.  R.  S. 


Ricin.  S.  Inotje  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  Japan,  1937, 
40,  122 — 123b). — The  protein  nature  of  ricin  (1),  a 

toxin  from  the  castor-oil  bean,  is  established.  The 
coagulation  of  red  blood  corpuscles  by  (I)  is  most 
complete  at  pu  5-6 — 5-8  and  pB  8-9 — 9-1  (isoelectric 
point  for  (I)  preps.  =  5-4 — 5-6).  E.  M.  W. 

Anthocyanins  as  biological  hydrogen  acceptors . 
L.  Reichel  [with  W.  Burkart]  (Naturwiss.,  1937, 
25,  318). — Anthocyanins  and  anthocyanidins  (I) 
are  decolorised  by  yeast  or  liver  in  evacuated  tubes 
at  37°  and  the  leuco-forms  undergo  dehydrogenation 
on  exposure  to  air.  The  times  of  decolorisation  for 
cyanidin,  delphinidin,  and  pelargonidin  chlorides 
are  respectively  50,  70,  and  80  min.  In  presence  of 
(I),  aldehydes  are  converted  into  acids.  P.  W.  C. 

[Qualitative]  distribution  of  anthocyanins  in 
the  red  variety  of  the  yellow  bird’s-nest  (Mono- 
tropa  hypopitys,  var.  sanguinea  Ilausshn.)  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  plants.  G.  Punk  (Ber. 
deut.  bot.  Ges.,  1937,  55,  322—328).  E.  0.  H. 

Colouring  matter  of  red  beetroot.  0*  T. 
Schmidt  (Naturwiss..  1937  ,  25,  284). — Betanin 
purified  through  its  dichloropicrate  contains  N 
5-4%  and  NH2-N  2-7%.  The  results  are  consistent 
with  the  formula  suggested  by  Ainley  and  Robinson 
(A.,  1937,  ii,  206).  '  W.  0.  K. 

Variability  in  carotenoid  pigment  content  of 
individual  plants  of  Triticum  vulgare  and  T. 
durum.  M.  C.  Markley  (Cereal  Chem.,  1937,  14, 
400—409). — An  account  is  given  of  wheat  breeding 
experiments  on  the  inheritance  of  carotenoid  pigments. 
In  E-2  plants  from  durum  crosses,  after  corrections 
for  kernel  wt.,  Mendelian  ratios  were  not  found. 
Multiple  factor  inheritance  was  found  in  durum  wheats. 
Crosses  between  highly  pigmented  Mindum  durum  and 
less  pigmented  Mindum  x  Pentad  give  some  highly 
pigmented  E-2  plants.  E.  A.  P. 

Constitution  of  herbacitrin  and  herbacetin. — 
See  A.,  II,  326. 

Practical  device  for  the  rapid  determination 
of  plant  pigments.  W.  A.  Beck  (Science,  1937, 
85,  368). — The  relative  transmission  of  filtered  light 
is  measured.  L.  S.  T. 

Alkaloids  of  IJeliotropium  lasiocarpum  and 
Trichodesma  incanum.  G.  Menschikov  (Bull. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1936,  969— 981).— Previously 
published  work  (Menschikov  et  al.,  1932 — 1936)  is 
reviewed.  R.  T. 

Synthesis  of  dJ-lupinine  and  dEl-rsolupinine. — 
See  A.,  II,  355. 

Constitution  of  nymphEeine. — See  A.,  II,  355. 

The  Henriot  and  Huguenard  ultra-centrifuge 
in  biological  investigations.  A.  Gratia  (Compt. 
rend.  Soe.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  371 — 375). — Modifications 
for  determining  the  rate  of  sedimentation  are  described. 

H.  G.  R. 

Uses  of  sheet  viscose  in  microbiological  tech¬ 
nique.  L.  D.  Galloway  (Analyst,  1937,  62,  455 — 
456). — Its  use  is  suggested  for  the  microscopical 
examination  of  fungi,  the  study  of  spore  germination, 
and  for  the  isolation  of  single-spore  cultures. 

E.  C.  S 
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Culture  of  human  marrow.  E.  E.  Osgood  and 
I.  E.  Brownlee  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108, 
1793 — 1796). — Marrow  cells  are  grown  in  35%  cord 
serum  containing  various  salts.  The  effect  of  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  substances  is  described.  E.  M.  W. 

Rapid  embedding  with  hot  low-viscosity 
nitrocellulose.  A.  A.  Koneff  and  W.  R.  Lyons 
(Stain  Tech.,  1937,  12,  57— 59).— Fixation,  de¬ 
hydration,  infiltration,  and  embedding  can  be  carried 
out  in  30  hr.  by  using  low-rj  cellulose  nitrate  at  56°. 

E.  M.  W. 

Biological  stain  for  general  purposes.  H.  G. 
Cannon  (Nature,  1937,  139,  549). — Chlorazol- black 
E  stains  nuclei  and  chromosomes  black,  cytoplasm 
and  secreted  products  grey,  chitin  green,  and  glycogen 
pink  or  red.  No  mordant  and  no  differentiation  are 
required.  L.  S.  T. 

Paraffin  sections  of  formol-fixed  insect 
material.  J.  A.  Murray  (J.  Roy.  Microscop.  Soc., 
1937,  [iii],  57,  15). — Softening  of  chitin  by  chloral 
hydrate-PhOH  is  effective  on  CH20-fixed  material 
without  damage  to  the  tissues  and  persists  after 
embedding  in  paraffin.  The  detailed  technique  is 
given.  N.  M.  B. 

Vital  staining  of  vacuoles  by  neutral-red.  A. 
Guilliermond  and  R.  Gautheret  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  204, 1377 — 1381). — Cultivation  of  mushrooms  in 
media  containing  neutral-red  shows  that  vital  staining 
takes  place  only  when  growth  is  either  arrested  or,  in  the 
case  of  Saprolegnia,  comparatively  slow.  E.  M.  W. 

Automatic  dehydrating  device  [for  tissues].  J. 
Pennington  and  C.  P.  Hickman  (Science,  1937, 
85,  249—250).  L.  S.  T. 

Micro-tonometer.  M.  N.  J.  Dirken  and  J.  K. 
Kraan  (Biochem.  Z„  1937,  290,  269—271;  cf. 
Mook,  A.,  1932,  72,  76). — An  apparatus  of  6  c.c. 
capacity  and  applicable  to  0-2  c.c.  of  blood  is  described. 
The  accuracy  attained  is  <  that  of  macro-methods. 

W.  McC. 

Some  recent  developments  in  electrokinetic 
methods  and  their  application  to  biology  and 
medicine.  H.  A.  Abramson  and  L.  S.  Moyer 
(Trans.  Electrochem.  Soc.,  1937,  71,  Preprint  12, 
115 — 131). — New  developments  in  the  study  of 
electrophoresis  and  electro-osmosis  are  critically 
discussed  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  bacteria, 
blood  cells,  proteins,  and  other  substances  of  biological 
interest.  J.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  sulphanilamide  in  blood 
and  urine.  E.  K.  Marshall,  jun.  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  422 — 424). — The  sensitivity  and 
stability  of  the  method  (this  voL,  211)  have  been  in¬ 
creased.  H.  G.  R. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  uric  acid. — See 
A.,  II,  360. 

Determination  of  alcohol  in  blood  and  tissues. 
U.  Farris  (Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital.,  1937,  9,  81  — 
98). — The  EtOH,  when  obtained  as  an  aq.  distillate, 
is  heated  with  K2Cr20.  and  H2S04  and  the  products 

of  oxidation  are  passed  through  AgN03-Na0H-NH3 
reagent,  the  pptd.  Ag  being  separated,  washed, 
dissolved  in  HN03,  and  titrated  with  0-IiV-KCNS, 
1  c.c.  of  which  is  equiv.  to  0-0023  g.  of  EtOH. 

F.  O.  H. 


Determination  of  small  amounts  of  chloral 
in  biological  substances.  L.  Olszyoka  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  bioi.,  1937, 19,  731— 738).— A  method  for 
determination  of  0-2—4  mg.  of  chloral  in  blood  and 
tissues  is  described,  the  error  being  <4%.  The  tissue 
is  extracted  with  EtOH-COMe2,  the  inorg.  Cl'  of  the 
extract  pptd.  with  excess  of  AgNOs  and  removed, 
the  chloral  in  the  filtrate  treated  with  NaOEt,  and 
the  Cl  pptd.  as  AgCl;  this  is  then  dissolved  and 
titrated  with  KCNS.  P.  W.  C. 

Apparatus  for  the  extraction  of  lipins  from 
liquids  with  an  immiscible  solvent.  H,  Wu  and 
C.  Y.  Chou  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  11,  409— 
412).  J.  L.  C. 

Determination  of  total  lipins  and  their  con¬ 
stituents  in  small  amounts  of  tissues.  P.  Mon- 
nier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 124, 1138 — 1140). 
— Methods  using  1 — 2  g.  of  tissue  are  described. 

H.  G.  R. 

Conductometric  determination  of  micro-quan¬ 
tities  of  arginine.  V.  Ranganathan  (Proc.  Indian 
Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  5,  B,  224 — 230). — The  method  pre¬ 
viously  described  for  urea  (this  vol.,  52)  is  adapted 
to  the  determination  of  arginine  and  depends  on  the 
change  in  conductivity  of  protein  hydrolysates  effected 
by  addition  of  arginase  and  urease.  0-5  X  10*4  g.  of 
arginine  may  be  determined  within  1%.  Results 
agree  with  those  obtained  by  the  method  of  Hunter 
and  Dauphinee  (A.,  1930,  373).  A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  perchlorates.  Application 
to  biological  substances.  J.  Durand  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  739— 746).— The  Cl'  and 
CIO/  are  extracted  with  EtOH-COMe2,  the  Cl'  is 
removed  with  AgN03,  the  CIO/  reduced  to  Cl'  by 
boiling  with  S  in  cone.  HaS04,  and  titrated  by 
Vohlard’s  method.  The  method  is  used  to  follow  the 
rate  of  elimination  of  CIO/  by  man.  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  bromine  in  biological  sub¬ 
stances.  P.  S.  Winner  and  A.  H.  Smith  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937, 119,  93 — 101). — Modifications  of  Dixon’s 
method  (A.,  1934,  338)  are  described.  The  Br  con¬ 
tent  of  various  foodstuffs  is  given.  J.  N.  A. 

Micro-determination  of  iodine  in  biological 
material.  H.  Doering  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291, 
219 — 220). — A  reply  to  Lohr  and  Wilmanns  (this  vol., 
288).  W.  McC. 

Spectrographic  determination  of  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  in  bio¬ 
logical  fluids.  K.  B.  Thomson  and  W.  C.  Lee 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  118,  711— 721).— A  method 
similar  to  that  of  Duffendack  et  al.  (A.,  1936,  41)  and 
a  rotating  jet  from  which  the  solution  examined  flow's 
during  the  sparking  are  described.  The  average 
error  for  Na  and  K  is  <3%  of  the  amount  present 
and  for  Ca  and  Mg  somewhat  greater. 

W.  McC. 

Application  of  dye  reagents  to  microchemical 
detection  of  magnesium  in  tissues  and  plant- 
cells.  B.  Broda  (Wiadom.  farm.,  1936,  63,  6 — 7, 
15—17;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3374— 3375).— The 
use  of  quinalizarin,  titan-yellow,  and  azo-blue  is 
described.  H.  N.  R. 
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Biological  basis  of  individuality.  L.  Loeb 
(Science,  1937,  86,  1—5).  L.  S.  T. 

Mechanism  of  the  peripheral  vascular  re¬ 
sponses  to  changes  in  blood-gas  tension  in  man. 

B.  Bolton,  E.  A.  Carmichael,  and  D.  J.  Williams 

(J.  Physiol.,  1936,  88,  113—126).  R.  N.  C. 

Oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  subcutaneous 
tissue  gas  tensions  in  cases  of  hypertension. 
P.  Ellman  and  J.  H.  Taylor  (J.  Hyg.,  1937,  37, 
369 — 371). — Results  from  22  patients  show  that  sub¬ 
cutaneous  C02  and  02  gas  tensions  lie  within  normal 
limits  (C02  40  mm.,  02  40 — 43  mm.  Hg).  Capillary 
walls  are  not  thickened  and  capillary  blood  flow  is 
normal.  W.  L.  D. 

Regulated  oxygen  transport  in  two  cases  of 
congenital  circulatory  defect.  C.  S.  Hicks  and 

C.  I.  Cox  (Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol.,  1937,  15,  141 — 
157). — Investigation  of  blood  equilibria  reveals  a 
complex  system  of  adaptations  in  face  of  a  lowered 
arterial  02  pressure  consequent  on  mixing  of  arterial 
and  venous  blood.  The  02  dissociation  curve  is 
shifted  to  bring  the  steep  region  into  action  in  the 
capillaries ;  the  polycythsemia  assists  the  tissue 
oxygenation  by  further  increasing  the  02  available  at 
the  low  pressure  head  which  is  maintained  and  further 
by  slowing  the  circulation  on  account  of  increased 
viscosity  which  increases  the  total  02  utilisation. 
The  extra  haemoglobin  buffers  the  greater  amount  of 
C02  thus  removed.  The  weakest  points  in  the  system 
are  the  mechanical  strain  from  the  viscosity  of  the 
blood  and  the  lowering  of  alveolar  C02  which  is 
apt  to  develop  following  anoxia  of  the  carotid  sinus. 

R.  RIM.  0. 

Carbamino-compounds  of  carbon  dioxide  with 
human  haemoglobin  and  their  r61e  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  carbon  dioxide.  J.  K.  W.  Ferguson  (J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  88,  40 — 55). — Carbamino-compounds 
(I)  of  C02  with  human  hsemoglobin  (II)  can  be  de¬ 
termined  in  solutions  of  (II)  by  the  Ba  method  if 
suitable  methods  are  adopted  to  overcome  the  “  pro¬ 
tective  action  ”  of  (II)  on  the  BaCOs  ppt.  The 
method  can  be  applied  to  solutions  of  low  total  COz 
content.  (I)  from  human  and  ox-(II)  are  similar  in 
general  properties ;  oxygenation  reduces  the  affinity 
of  (II)  for  C02  in  both.  The  amount  of  C02  combining 
with  human  (II)  is  >  that  previously  reported  for 
ox-(II).  (I)  are  responsible  for  about  30%  of  the 
total  C02  transport  in  resting  conditions,  and  about 
75%  of  the  transport  in  the  erythrocytes. 

R.  N.  C. 

Study  of  blood-gases  with  a  new  micro¬ 
apparatus.  I.  Modification  of  the  Harington 


and  Van  Slyke  extraction  chamber,  II.  Gas¬ 
eous  content  of  arterial,  cutaneous,  and  venous 
blood  in  the  normal  state,  acidosis,  and  alkal¬ 
osis.  K.  Saito  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  79 — 
87,  89 — 94). — I.  An  apparatus  applicable  to  samples 
of  0-1  c.c.  is  described  (cf.  A.,  1924,  ii,  872). 

II.  Bata  for  men  and  rabbits  are  tabulated. 

F.  0-  H. 

Rate  of  maturation  of  young  red  cells  in 
canaries.  R.  Hegner  and  R.  Hewitt  (Science, 
1937,  85,  568 — 569). — For  peripheral  blood,  the 
period  required  is  <24  hr.  in  both  parasitised  (malaria) 
and  non-parasitised  colls.  L.  S.  T. 

Method  for  fixing  neutral-red  in  supra-vital 
stained  blood  smears.  A.  Hjarre  and  H.  Ber- 
thelsen  (Nature,  1937,  140,  155). — The  method 
described,  of  staining  smears  with  neutral-red,  per¬ 
mits  the  differentiation  of  lymphocytes  and  small 
monocytes,  and  indicates  qual.  changes  in  the  white 
blood  corpuscles.  L.  S.  T. 

Influence  of  electrolytes  on  the  oxygen  dis¬ 
sociation  of  haemoglobin.  E.  S.  G.  Barron,  R. 
RIunch,  and  A.  E.  Sidwell,  jun.  (Science,  1937, 
86,  39 — 40). — Curves  showing  the  effect  of  anions 
on  the  oxidation-reduction  potential  of  blood-haamin 
(I)  and  on  the  02  dissociation  of  hsemoglobin  (II)  are 
given.  On  combining  with  P04"'  and  borate  (I) 
forms  complex  compounds  possessing  different  free 
energies,  whilst  (II)  combines  with  Cl',  S04",  P04'", 
HC03',  and  citrate  to  form  complex  compounds 
with  different  dissociation  consts.  for  the  reactions 
Hb  -j-  anion  Hb  anion  and  Hb  anion  -f  02^=i 
Hb  anion  02.  Previous  attempts  to  interpret  the 
equilibrium  between  02  and  (II)  have  failed  because 
the  effect  of  electrolytes  or\  the  equilibrium  by  form¬ 
ation  of  complex  compounds  has  been  neglected. 

L.  S.  T. 

Alkaline  resistance  and  spreading  velocity  of 
foetal  and  adult  types  of  mammalian  haemo- 
globin.  R.  Brinkman  and  J.  H.  P.  Jonxis  (J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  88,  162 — 166). — The  rate  of  denatur- 
ation  of  the  hsemoglobin  (I)  of  the  young  goat  by  alkali 
is  >  that  of  the  maternal  (I),  but  tends  to  increase 
with  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  spreading  velocities 
of  the  fcetal  and  maternal  (I)  at  the  isoelectric  point 
differ  from  one  another  in  the  goat,  cow,  rabbit,  and 
man,  but  not  in  the  cat.  R.  N.  C. 

jEtioporphyrin  and  haemoglobin  regeneration 
after  haemorrhage.  J.  H.  Hughes  and  A.  L. 
Lather  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  403 — 406).— jEtiopor- 
phyrin  accelerates  haemoglobin  regeneration  in  rabbits, 
R.  N.  C. 
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Comparative  determination  of  hsemoglobin  in 

human  anaemias  by  the  colorimetric  and  iron 
methods.  R.  Damade,  L.  Servantie,  and  A. 
Pitotjs  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  754 — 
756). — Concordant  results  were  obtained  by  the  various 
methods  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Sahli  (cf.  A., 

1936,  355).  H.  G.  R. 

Oxyporphyrin-hsematin  compound  as  inter¬ 
mediate  between  protohaematin  and  verdo- 
haematin.  R.  Lemberg,  B.  Cortis-Jones,  and  M. 
Norrie  (Nature,  1937,  140,  65 — 66). — The  hsemo- 
chromogen  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  compound 
{cf,  this  vol.,  364)  with  the  absorption  band  at  639 
mu  is  not  protohaemochromogen  but  a  hsemochromogen 
of  a  new  type.  This  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  atm. 
02  to  verdohaemochromogen,  and  on  splitting  with 
HC1  in  absence  of  0Z  it  affords  an  oxyporphyrin 
resembling  those  obtained  by  H.  Fischer  et  al.  by  the 
action  of  HZ0Z  on  porphyrins  in  cone.  HzS04.  The 
new  ha>mochromogen  is  probably  the  Fe  complex 
salt  of  an  oxyporphyrin  carrying  OH  on  the  a- 
methene  group.  The  compound  with  the  absorption 
band  at  639  m^  is  the  ferric  hsemochromogen  of  the 
oxyporphyrin,  and  not  a  hsem-HzOz  compound 
(cf.  loc.  ctf.).  L.  S.  T. 

Determination  of  bilirubin  with  the  photo¬ 
electric  colorimeter.  H.  T.  Malloy  and  K.  A. 
Evelyn  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  481—490).— 
The  photo-electric  determination  of  bilirubin  (I)  in 
serum  by  means  of  its  colour  reaction  with  Ph-Nz-S03H 
is  described.  A  light  filter  is  used  to  overcome  the 
interference  of  yellow  pigments.  The  presence  of 
sufficient  MeOH  (50%)  ensures  the  reaction  of  all  the 
(I)  even  in  the  presence  of  serum-proteins.  P.  G.  M. 

Phase-rule  study  of  serum-proteins  :  effect  of 
changes  in  certain  variables.  E.  Jameson  (J. 
Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  859—877;  cf.  this  vol.,  111). 
— The  solubility  curves  of  serum-proteins  studied 
under  different  conditions  of  temp.,  and  conen. 
of  protein,  using  K  citrate  and  (NH4)zS04  as  pre- 
cipitants,  have  been  used  to  determine  the  effect  of 
these  conditions  on  the  four  fractions  (loc.  cit.). 

E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  parathyroid  extract  on  the  surface 
tension  of  plasma,  its  fibrinogen  content,  and 
the  protein  present  as  globulin.  E.  Zunz,  R. 
Bonnyns,  and  L.  Gillo  (Arch,  internat.  Physiol., 
1937  ,  44,  232 — 248). — Intramuscular  or  intravenous 
injection  of  parathyroid  extract  increases  y  and  the 
fibrinogen  and  globulin  content  of  rabbit’s  plasma. 

H.  G.  R. 

Micro-determination  of  total  protein,  albumin, 
and  globulin  of  [blood-]serum  or  -plasma.  M. 
Florkin  and  J.  Gomez  (Arch,  internat.  Physiol., 

1937,  44,  547 — 550). — Total  protein  and  albumin  are 
determined  by  a  micro-Kjeldahl  method,  using  a 
special  Kjeldahl  flask  for  pptn.  and  subsequent 
operations.  Globulin  is  determined  by  difference. 

H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  histamine  in  the  blood. 
C.  F.  Code  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  257—268).— 
The  method  of  Barsoum  and  Gaddum  (cf.  A.,  1936, 
496)  for  extracting  histamine  is  considerablvsimplified. 

R.  N.  C. 


Biochemistry  of  choline  and  its  derivatives. 
V.  Presence  of  acetylcholine  in  a  latent  state  in 
blood.  E.  Kahane  and  J.  Levy  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
biol.,  1937,  19,  777—786;  cf.  A.,  1936,  875).— The 
extracts  obtained  from  the  blood  of  various  animals 
by  treatment  with  boiling  HzO  and  pptn.  of  the 
protein  and  mineral  substances  with  EtOH  are  shown 
by  pharmacological  tests  and  by  their  behaviour 
towards  aq.  NaOH,  heat,  and  horse  serum  to  contain 
acetylcholine.  The  mechanism  of  the  formation 
during  the  extraction  is  discussed.  A.  L. 

Micro-photometric  determination  of  amino- 
acids  [in  blood].  M.  Florkin  (Arch,  internat. 
Physiol.,  1937, 44,  551 — 556). — The  method  of  Daniel- 
son(A.,  1933, 965) is  modified,  using  the  Pulfrich  photo¬ 
meter.  H.  G.  R. 

Submicro-photometric  method  for  determin¬ 
ing  uric  acid  in  blood-plasma.  M.  Florkin 
(Arch,  internat.  Physiol.,  1937,  44,  542 — 546). — The 
method  is  a  modification  of  Benedict’s  and  Borsook’s 
(A.,  1935,  1140)  methods  using  the  Pulfrich  photo¬ 
meter.  H.  G.  R. 

Distribution  of  urea  in  blood  and  aqueous 
humour.  G.  H.  Benham  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1157 — 1160). — Aq.  humour  (cat,  dog,  rabbit)  con¬ 
tains  only  slightly  less  (80 — 95%)  urea  than  does 
serum.  The  vals.  present  further  evidence  in  support 
of  the  dialysis  theory  as  regards  blood  and  aq.  humour. 

Determination  of  blood-galactose.  S.  Suga- 
wara  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  11 — 21). — 
Glucose  is  removed  by  fermentation  with  Fleisch- 
mann’s  yeast  and  then  galactose  by  fermentation  with 
sakd-yeast  IV,  reducing  vals.  being  determined  at 
each  stage.  F.  0.  H. 

Fermentable,  hydrolysable  sugar  in  blood  and 
its  micro-determination.  R.  Ohta  (J.  Biochem. 
Japan,  1937,  25,  1 — 9). — The  sugar  is  determined  in 
plasma  or  serum  by  removing  free  sugar  by  yeast 
fermentation,  autoclaving  the  residue  at  120°  for 
30  min.  with  HzS04,  and,  following  deproteinisation 
(H2W04),  determining  the  difference  in  reducing 
val.  (Hagedom-Jensen)  of  the  hydrolysate  before  and 
after  yeast-fermentation.  The  content  in  rabbits’ 
serum  (normally  0-06—0-09%)  is  unchanged  by 
injection  of  insulin  or  adrenaline  but  is  significantly 
decreased  by  starvation.  F.  O.  H. 

Determination  of  acetone  in  blood  and  urine. 
J.  C.  Abels  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119,  663—667).— 
The  COMe2  in  blood  or  (acidified)  urine  (0-5  ml.)  is 
absorbed  in  5%  aq.  NaHSOa,  which  is  then  treated 
with  Nessler’s  solution,  the  turbidity  produced  being 
compared  with  standards  from  known  amounts  of 
COMez.  F.  0.  H. 

Blood-alcohol  curve  following  gastric  and 
duodenal  administration  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
G.  Lolli  (Atti  R.  Acad.  Lincei,  1936,  [vi],  24,  523 — 
526). — With  fasting  men,  the  height  of  the  blood- 
alcohol  curveand  the  rapidity  of  absorption  are  greatest 
after  duodenal  and  least  after  oral  administration  of 
0-5  c.e.  of  EtOH  (in  20%  aq.  solution)  per  kg.  body- 
wt. :  gastric  administration  gives  intermediate  vals. 

F.  O.  H. 
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Examination  for  and  determination  of  alcohol 
in  blood  post-mortem.  Kohn-Abrest  and  L. 
Trtxffert  (Ann.  Falsif.,  1937,  30,  210 — 216). — Blood 
(or  the  organ)  is  repeatedly  distilled  and  the  final 
distillate  treated  with  K2C0.,.  The  vol.  of  the  EtOH 
which  separates  is  measured  in  a  graduated  elongation 
of  the  collecting  flask.  Phenolphthalein  is  added  to 
facilitate  measurement.  If  the  material  is  putrified, 
a  correction  is  applied  for  impurities  included  in  the 
EtOH  layer.  E.  C.  S. 

Technique  and  forensic  significance  of  the 
detection  of  blood-alcohol  by  Widmark’s  method. 

W.  Neiigebauer  (Mikroehem.,  1937,  22, 145 — 158). — 

A  review.  J.  S.  A. 

Transformation  of  adenosinetriphosphoric 
acid  in  nucleated  erythrocytes.  0.  I.  Fein- 
schmidt  and  A.  I.  Tscherniak  (Biochimia,  1937, 
2,  509 — 513). — The  H4P207-  and  H3PO4-P  and  glucose 
contents  of  turtle  blood  are  respectively  4*0 — 4*8, 
110 — 15-3,  and  24 — 50  mg.  per  100  c.c.  during 
hibernation,  and  8*2 — 10*8,  3*5 — 5*4,  and  60 — 64  mg. 
during  the  summer.  It  is  concluded  that  resynthesis 
of  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  is  inhibited  during 
hibernation.  R.  T. 

Increase  of  blood-calcium  after  intravenous 
administration  of  glucose.  S.  C.  Sen  and  P.  N. 
Chattdhury  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  845 — 
853). — The  increase  of  blood-Ca  produced  in  rabbits 
by  glucose  (I)  is  inhibited  by  injection  of  adrenaline 
(II)  previous  to  or  immediately  after  (I),  and  when 
established  is  slowly  restored  to  normal  by  (II). 
(II)  alone  does  not  affect  -Ca.  The  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  is  increased  on  injection  of  (I),  and  of  (II)  when 
-Ca  is  high,  but  falls  to  normal  vals.  simultaneously 
with  -Ca.  Alkali  alone  does  not  affect  -Ca  or  the 
alkalinity.  Blood-PO/"  falls  whenever  -Ca  rises. 
(I)  possibly  stimulates,  whilst  (II)  inhibits,  the  effect 
of  the  pancreas  on  the  parathyroids,  R.  N.  C. 

Changes  in  magnesium  and  calcium  of  blood- 
serum  under  different  conditions  of  work.  A. 

Pleschtizer  (Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg.,  1936, 
7,  284 — 295). — Workers  exposed  to  a  brickworks 
dust  containing  Ca  and  Mg  showed  much  more  Ca 
and  Mg  in  the  blood-serum  than  workers  not  so  ex¬ 
posed.  Temp,  differences  and  manual  labour  had 
only  a  small  effect  on  the  increase  in  serum-Mg. 

M.  A.  B. 

Effects  on  the  human  electrocardiogram  of 
the  introduction  of  calcium  and  potassium  into 

the  blood.  I.  Harris  and  D.  A.  Levin  (J.  Physiol., 
1937, 89, 153 — 159). — Ca  and  K  both  reduce  the  heart- 
rate;  their  concns,  cannot  be  correlated  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  changes  in  the  electrocardiogram. 

R.  N.  C. 

Determination  and  the  value  of  the  erythro¬ 
cyte-plasma  chloride  ratio.  M.  Paget  (Bull. 

Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  787 — 799). — Errors  in  the 
determination  due  to  the  use  of  Ha  citrate  and  oxalate 
as  anticoagulants,  and  isotonic  glucose  solution  for 
washing  the  erythrocytes,  are  indicated.  An  im¬ 
proved  technique  in  which  polymerised  Na  anetholedi- 
sulphonate  is  used  is  described.  A.  L. 


Blood-chloride.  H.  Chabanier,  C.  0.  Gttil- 

latjmin,  M.  Laudat,  M.  LfivY,  M.  Paget,  and  0. 
Vaille  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  800— 
804), — A  standard  technique  for  the  determination 
of  blood-Cl'  based  on  previously  described  methods 
is  recommended.  A.  L, 

Blood  chemistry  of  surviving  parathyroid- 
ectomised  dogs.  E.  I.  Evans,  S.  Szurek,  and  R. 
Kern  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  374— 379).— After 
parathyroidectomy,  serum-Ca  and  -inorg.  P  can 
remain  at  tetany  levels  for  9  months.  Changes  in 
Na,  K,  Mg,  and  Cl'  are  not  significant.  P.  G,  M. 

Total  osmotic  concentrations  in  serum  and 
aqueous  humour.  G.  H.  Benham,  H.  Davson, 
and  W.  S.  Duke-Elder  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  61— 
63). — The  mol.  concn.  of  the  serum  of  the  cat  is  > 
that  of  the  aq.  humour.  The  mean  mol.  difference 
corresponds  to  a  difference  in  osmotic  pressure  of 
31—39  mm.  of  Hg.  R.  N.  C. 

Anti-fluorescent  action  of  human  serum  on 
some  fluorescein  salts.  F.  Zuckkrandl  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  804— 806).— The  anti- 
fluorescent  power  of  normal  serum  is  the  same  for 
the  Na,  K,  Ca,  or  Mg  salts  of  fluorescein.  In  cir¬ 
rhosis  and  cancer  there  is  no  action  on  the  Ca  and 
Mg  and  on  the  Na  and  K  salts,  respectively. 

H.  G.  R. 

Reversible  neutralisation  of  the  anthracidal 
power  of  serum  by  Congo-red.  J.  Gordon  and 
N.  Wood  (J.  Hyg.,  1937,  37,  471— 473).— Fresh 
Congo-red  solution  added  to  rabbit  serum  inactivates 
the  anthracidal  power.  Adsorption  of  the  dye  on 
charcoal  also  removes  the  power  from  serum  but 
such  serum  when  added  to  serum  inactivated  with 
Congo-red  regains  its  activity.  W.  L,  D. 

Hffimolytograph.  M.  Vilearet,  L.  Justin- 
BESAN90N,  and  R.  Even  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937, 125,  871 — 872). — An  apparatus  to  measure  the 
kinetics  of  haemolysis  iti  vitro  is  described. 

H.  G.  R. 

“Kinelysis.”  M.  Villaret,  H.  BAnard,  L. 
JUSTIN-BESAN90N,  and  A.  Abadi  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  872 — 874). — The  rate  of  haemolysis 
in  vitro  (“  kinelysis  ”)  is  approx.  75  sec.  for  a  20% 
suspension  of  normal  cells  and  may  be  considerably 
increased  in  pathological  conditions.  H.  G.  R. 

Haemolytic  “  ery throdialysis . '  ’  M.  Villaret, 
H.  Benard,  L.  JusTTN-BESANgoN,  and  A.  Abadi 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  875 — 876). — The 
discharge  of  electrolytes  from  the  corpuscular 
protoplasm  in  isotonic  solution  under  the  action  of 
haemolysing  substances  (“  erythrodialysis  ’’)  is  less 
for  pathological  than  for  normal  erythrocytes. 

H.  G.  R. 

Use  of  polymerised  anetholedisulphonate  as 
an  anticoagulant  in  the  determination  of  the 
alkaline  reserve  of  blood-plasma.  H.  Higounet 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  843 — 845). — No 
special  precautions  are  necessary  to  avoid  loss  of 
C02  through  contact  with  the  air.  A.  L. 

Relationship  between  alexin  and  the  anti¬ 
complementary  power  of  serum.  L,  Nattan- 
Larbier,  L.  Grimard,  and  J.  Dufour  (Compt. 
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rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  850— 853).— The  develop¬ 
ment  of  anticomplementary  power  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  alexin  are  not  related.  H.  G.  R. 

Mode  of  action  of  Bothrops  atrox  venom  on 
blood  coagulation  in  vitro.  C.  J.  Hanot  (Arch, 
internat.  Physiol.,  1937,  44,  329— 350).— Oxalated 
plasma  or  fibrinogen  solutions,  free  from  proserozyme 
and  cytozyme,  are  coagulated  by  venom  of  B.  atrox. 
The  action  is  augmented  by  proserozyme,  serozyme, 
cytozyme,  and  Ca".  H.  G.  R. 

Antitoxic  properties  of  glutathione.  Tetanus 
toxin.  L.  Binet,  C.  Jaulmes,  and  G.  Weller 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1761— 1763).— Glutathione 
(I)  (20  mg.)  alone  or  with  <6  mg.  or  >20  mg.  of 
NaHCOj  does  not  protect  guinea-pigs  against  tetanus 
toxin,  but  with  5 — 20  mg.  of  NaHC03  affords  complete 
protection.  J.  L.  D, 

Toxins  of  dysentery  bacilli.  Antitoxic  pro¬ 
tective  power  of  sera  obtained  after  injection  of 
endotoxin-antigen- O  of  Shiga's  and  Flexner’s 
bacilli.  A.  Boivin  and  L,  Mesrobeanu  (Compt, 
rend.  Soc.  Biol,  1937,  125,  796— 799).— Antibody-O, 
formed  after  injection  of  endotoxin-antigen-O,  is  sp. 

H.  G.  R. 

Existence  of  a  thermolabile  and  neurotropic 
toxin  (exotoxin)  in  the  Shiga  bacilli.  A.  Boivin 
and  L.  Mesrobeanu  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
1759 — 1761 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  183,  197). — Dead  cultures 
of  the  8  form  of  Shiga’s  bacillus  heated  to  55°  are 
10  times  as  toxic  to  mice  as  those  heated  to  100°. 
The  S  form  of  Shiga’s  bacillus  and  the  R  and  S 
forms  of  Flexner’s  bacillus  have  not  similar  pro¬ 
perties.  CC13-C0?H  ppts.  the  toxin  from  autolysed 
suspensions  of  Shiga’s  bacillus.  The  toxic  properties 
are  abolished  in  0-5  hr.  at  100°  and  by  digestion  -with 
trypsin.  J.  L.  D. 

Glutathione  as  an  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  and 
tetanus  toxins.  H.  Vincent  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
204,  1693 — 1694). — Glutathione  detoxicates  diph¬ 
theria  toxin  at  p?  7-2 — 7-4  and  at  38 — 39°  in  2 — 4 
days.  The  detoxication  is  less  apparent  with  tetanus 
toxin.  J.  L.  D. 

Adsorption  of  antigens  by  antibodies  or  vice 
versa.  III.  Effect  of  electrolytes  on  the  rate 
of  flocculation  of  toxin-antitoxin  mixtures  of 
diphtheria  and  tetanus.  B.  1ST.  Ghosh  and  N.  N. 
Ray  (Indian.  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  625— 631).— The 
flocculating  power  of  Na  citrate  (I),  Na,HP04, 
Na^O,,,  and  NaCl  on  diphtheria  toxin-antitoxin 
mixtures  decreased  in  the  order  named;  urea  and 
glucose  do  not  cause  flocculation.  Purified  and  cone, 
diphtheria  antitoxin  flocculates  with  its  toxin  (II) 
in  presence  of  (I)  or  Na2HP04,  the  rate  of  flocculation 
depending  on  the  concn.  of  the  electrolytes  and  the 
potency  of  (II).  Tetanus  antitoxin  also  flocculates 
with  its  toxin  in  presence  of  (I),  the  balanced  mixture 
flocculating  most  rapidly.  R.  N.  C. 

Antitetanus  antibodies  in  normal  horse  serum. 
P.  Condrea,  H.  Poenaku,  and  G.  Dima  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125, 768—770).  H.  G.  R. 

Factors  afiecting  the  tuberculin  test.  W.  E. 
Nelson,  F.  B.  Seibert,  and  E.  R.  Long  (J.  Amer. 


Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  108,  2179— 2181).— Tuberculin 
is  heat-stable  and  may  be  adsorbed  on  glass  and  rubber, 
thus  giving  misleading  results  unless  care  is  taken 

in  cleaning  apparatus  used.  H.  G.  R. 

Fixation  of  the  complement  reaction  and 
blood-antihormones.  R.  Demanche,  G.  Laroche, 
and  H.  Simonnet  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  718 — 719). — Negative  results  in  this  reaction 
are  not  due  to  a  low  haemolytic  power  of  the  serum. 

H.  G.  R. 

Immunology  of  pepsin  and  pepsinogen.  0.  V. 
Seastone  and  R.  M.  Herriott  (J.  Gen.  Physiol., 
1937  ,  20,  797 — 806). — Pepsin  (I)  antisera  from  pigs 
react  with  alkali-denatured  (I)  from  pigs,  oxen,  and 
guinea-pigs  but  not  from  rabbits,  chickens,  and  sharks.  . 

(I)  antisera  react  with  (I)  and  pepsinogen  (II),  but 

(II)  antisera  react  with  (II)  and  not  with  (I).  Neither 

(I)  nor  (II)  antisera  react  with  the  serum-proteins 
from  the  same  species,  nor  do  serum-protein  pre- 
cipitins  with  the  homologous  (I)  or  (II).  After  activ¬ 
ation  of  (II),  a  substance  reacting  with  (II)  antisera 
persists ;  this  is  probably  serologically  distinct 
from  (I)  or  (II).  E.  M.  W. 

Antigenic  behaviour  of  serum-proteins  with 
special  reference  to  crystalbumin  and  sero- 
glycoid.  L.  F.  Hewitt  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1047 — 1052). — The  antigenic  function  of  serum- 
albumin  is  due  mainly  to  seroglycoid  (cf.  this  vol.,  164) 
and  to  traces  of  pseudoglobulin.  Crystalbumin, 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  albumin  fraction, 
is  only  very  feebly  antigenic.  In  blood -serum  there 
are  at  least  five  sp.  antigens,  viz.,  euglobulin,  pseudo¬ 
globulin,  crystalbumin,  seroglycoid,  and  probably 
mucoid.  These  differ  in  antigenic  potency. 

P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  combination  with  diazo-compounds 
on  the  immunological  reactivity  of  antibodies. 
H.  Eagle,  D.  E.  Smith,  and  P.  Vickers  (J.  Bact., 
1936,  31,  65 — 66). — Gradual  destruction  of  reactivity 
of  antisera  by  coupling  with  diazo-compounds  is 
due  to  progressive  decrease  in  activity  of  all  the 
antibody  mols.  and  not  to  inactivation  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  mols.  Flocculating  activity  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  was  thus  destroyed  before  an 
appreciable  decrease  in  protective  titre,  in  vivo , 
was  apparent.  Protein  groups  reacting  with  diazo- 
compounds  probably  include  aliphatic  NH2,  NH  of 
histidine,  tryptophan,  proline,  and  hydroxyproline, 
and  the  OH  of  tyrosine,  A.  G.  P. 

Immunological  properties  of  an  artificial 
carbohydrate-protein  antigen  containing  gly- 
curonic  acid.  W.  F.  Goebel  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31, 
66). — A  compound  of  the  diazonium  salt  of  p-amino- 
benzyl-fi-glyeoside  of  glycuronic  acid  (I)  with  foreign 
protein  reacted  with  antipneumococcus  horse  sera 
types  HI  and  VIII.  The  corresponding  compound 
containing  glucose  was  inert.  (I)  is  a  common 
constituent  of  the  sp.  polysaccharide  (II)  of  pneumo¬ 
coccus  types  III  and  VIII.  Immunological  cross 
reactions  exhibited  by  the  bacilli  probably  depend  on 
the  configuration  of  the  uronic  acid  constituent  of 
(II).  The  mechanism  of  this  reaction  and  that  with 
the  artificial  antigen  are  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 
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Conjugation  of  sodium  chloride  with  serum- 
proteins  as  indicated  by  interference-refracto- 
metry  and  its  relation  with  the  albumin  :  glob¬ 
ulin  ratio.  N.  Fibs  singer,  J.  Zuckerandl,  and 
db  Wodzinska  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  801 — 803). — An  indirect  relation  was  observed 
between  n  and  the  albumin  :  globulin  ratio,  except  in 
some  pathological  cases  due  to  disturbances  in  NaCI 
metabolism.  H.  G.  R. 

Serological  behaviour  of  metal-protein  com¬ 
plexes  from  agglutinating  sera.  II.  Diacono  and 
R.  Durand  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
828 — 831). — Agglutinins  are  not  affected  by  treating 
the  serum  with  CuS04  or  HgCla  and  may  be  recovered 
by  dissolving  the  coagulum  in  aq.  Na2S203  or  MgS203. 

H.  G.  R. 

Preservation  of  hemolytic  antibodies  in  mer¬ 
cury-protein  complexes  obtained  from  guinea- 
pig's  anti-sheep  sera.  H.  Diacono  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  831—832).— A  loss  of  50% 
after  20  days  and  100%  after  2  months  was  observed. 

H.G.  R. 

Stabilisation  of  antitoxic  proteins  of  serum 
with  amides  and  denaturation  with  keten. 
H.  Goldie  (Compt.  rend.  Soc,  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
861 — 863). — Treatment  with  10 — 20%  aq.  urea  or 
NH2Ac  renders  the  protein  incoagulable  and  stable 
to  heat,  the  process  being  reversible  if  the  reagent  is 
removed  by  dialysis.  The  proteins  are  denatured  by 
treatment  with  keten  and  the  anaphylactogenic 
power  of  the  serum  is  decreased.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  arsenobenzenes  on  diphtheria  toxin. 

H.  Goldie  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125,  863 — 

866). — The  toxins  are  rapidly  inactivated  by  small 
amounts  (0-5 — 1%)  of  arsenobenzenes,  the  process 
being  reversed  by  dialysis.  H.  G.  R. 

Liberation  of  histamine-like  substance  in 
allergic  reactions  caused  by  arsenobenzene  in 
the  guinea-pig.  A.  Simon  and  A.  M.  Stattb 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  815 — 818). 

H.  G.  R. 

Sterols,  bile  acids,  and  related  natural  com¬ 
pounds.  K.  Brunner  (Pharm.  Zentr.,  1937,  78, 
421 — 431,  439 — 442). — A  survey  of  present  chemical 
and  biological  knowledge  of  the  sterols,  vitamin-D, 
bile  acids,  sexual  hormones,  cardiac  glucosides,  and 
saponins.  E.  H.  S. 

Ultimate  composition  of  biological  material. 

I.  Aims,  scope,  and  methods.  D.  A.  Webb  and 
W.  R.  Fearon.  II.  Spectrographic  analyses  of 
marine  invertebrates,  and  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  their  environment.  D.  A.  Webb  (Sci. 
Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  1937,  21,  487— 5C4,  505— 
539). — I.  A  new  source  of  error  due  to  the  effect 
of  tissue  salts  in  unmasking  “  latent  ”  impurities 
in  the  graphite  electrodes  is  reported.  The  activity 
of  the  organism  as  a  geological  agent  is  illustrated 
by  analyses  of  peat  ash  at  different  depths,  and  bio¬ 
logical  discrimination  between  different  elements 
is  illustrated  by  analyses  of  seed  ash  and  the  ash  of 
baker's  and  of  brewer’s  yeast, 

II.  Analyses  of  a  no.  of  animal  and  plant  tissues 
and  data  for  25  elements  are  reported,  with  special 


reference  to  distribution  and  abundance,  and  to  the 
limits  of  sensitivity  of  the  method  for  each  element. 

N.  M.  B. 

Fat  of  the  white  mouse  (Mws  musculus 
albums).  J.  Pritzker  and  R.  Jungkunz  (Pharm. 
Acta  Helv.,  1937,  12,  No.  1,  2  pp.).— Fat  (15%  of 
body-wt.)  extracted  from  the  viscera  of  one  old 
female  tame  mouse  was  liquid  at  room  temp,  and  had 
nio  1-4408,  acid  val.  13-4,  sap.  val.  221-4,  I  val. 
(Hanus)  60-3,  Reichert-Meissl  val.  5-72,  Polenske 
val.  1-1,  unsaponifiable  matter  (Spitz-Honig)  0-31%. 
The  insol.  fatty  acids  had  ni0  1-4624,  mean  mol  wt. 
271-5,  and  contained  15%  of  solid  (saturated)  acids. 
The  I  val.  of  the  liquid  acids  was  90-7.  E,  L. 

Nitrogenous  extractives  of  scallop  muscle. 

l.  Isolation  and  structure  of  octopine.  II. 
Constituents  of  the  muscle.  E.  Moore  and  D.  W. 
Wilson  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  573—584,  585— 
588;  cf.  this  vol.,  295). — I.  6  kg.  of  the  muscle  of 
Pecten  magdlanicus  yield  approx.  19  g.  of  octopine 
(I),  m.p.  261—264°  (corr.),  [a]"  + 19-6° in  H20  [picrate, 

m. p.  226 — 230°  (corr.,  decomp.) ;  picrolonate,  m.p. 
237 — 239°  (corr.,  decomp.)].  (I)  with  aq.  Ba(0H)2 
gives  urea  and  an  NHz-compound,  CgH1604N2,  m.p. 
256 — 257°  (corr.,  decomp.). 

II.  The  fresh  muscle  contains  phosphoarginine  and 
yields  arginine  together  with  (I).  W.  McC. 

Cholesterol  content  of  the  nails  of  animals. 
K.  Hotta  and  K.  Takagi  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937, 
25,  109 — 111).— Tabulated  data  for  various  animals 
range  from  0-078  (canary)  to  0-483%  (rabbit).  In 
man,  the  content  averages  0-362%.  F.  0.  H. 

Cryogenic  method  of  preparing  hydrosols  of 
sterols  and  phospholipins.  I.  A.  Remezov  and 
M.  I.  Karlina  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  537— 542).— The 
material  (sterol,  lecithin)  is  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder  with  liquid  N2,  and  the  powder  is  shaken 
with  H20,  to  yield  stable  sols.  R.  T. 

Influence  of  external  conditions  and  of  the 
physiological  state  of  animals  on  cerebral  phos¬ 
phorus  compounds.  N.  V.  Boldireva  (Biochimia, 
1937,  2,  543—548). — The  total  P  content  of  frog 
brain  is  const,  throughout  the  year,  but  its  dis¬ 
tribution  varies,  inorg.,  phosphagen-,  and  lipin-P 
rising,  and  protein-P  falling,  from  winter  to  autumn. 
Analogous  effects  are  obtained  when  hibernating 
frogs  are  placed  in  a  warm  environment  during  the 
winter.  The  total  P  content  of  foetal  rabbit  brain 
rises  gradually  to  a  max.  at  birth,  thereafter  falling ; 
inorg.  and  phosphagen-P  are  at  a  max.  10 — 11  days 
after  birth,  and  lipin-P  4  months  after  birth,  at  which 
time  protein-P  is  at  a  min.  R.  T. 

Phosphatide  content  of  the  brain  of  hiber¬ 
nating  animals  in  various  functional  states. 
M.  I.  Okun  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  580 — 586). — At 
birth  the  brain  of  marmots  contains  0-33%  of  un¬ 
saturated  and  0-60%  (dry  wt.)  of  saturated  phos- 
phatide-P.  After  the  age  of  30 — 45  days  these 
components  are  present  in  approx,  equal  amount. 
During  hibernation  the  content  of  saturated  phos- 
phatides  rises  at  the  expense  of  unsaturated  ones. 

R.  T. 
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Polypeptides  and  amino-acids  in  the  organ¬ 
ism.  Characterisation  and  methods  of  deter¬ 
mination.  A.  Lesure  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937, 
[viii],  25,  23—34,  62—73,  III— 128).— A  review. 

Glucoproteins.  V.  Protein  complexes  of 
chondroitinsulphuric  acid.  K.  Meyer,  J.  W. 
Palmer,  and  E.  M.  Smyth.  VI.  Preparation  of 
chondroitinsulphuric  acid.  K.  Meyer  and  E.  M. 
Smyth  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  501—506,  507— 
510). — V.  The  compounds  of  chondroitinsulphuric 
acid  (I)  with  proteins  are  true  salts  which  have  a 
const,  composition  over  a  wide  range  of  concn.  of 
the  components. 

VI.  (I)  is  extracted  from  cartilage  with  aq.  CaCl2 
as  the  acid  Ca  salt,  and  nitrogenous  impurities  are 
removed  by  denaturation  with  CHC13  and  amyl 
alcohol  followed  by  adsorption  on  Lloyd’s  reagent. 

Content  of  free  amino-  and  carboxyl  groups  in 
certain  proteins.  M.  S.  Reznitschenko  (Bio- 
chimia,  1937,  2,  559— 570).— The  no.  of  NH2  groups 
determined  by  Linders  trom-Lang’s  method  is  > 
that  of  C02H  (Willstatter),  in  the  case  of  certain 
proteins.  The  difference  is  due  to  (NH2)2-acids 
present  in  the  proteins,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
terminal  a-NH2  may  be  taken  as  equal  in  no.  to 
C02H.  The  length  of  the  polypeptide  chain  is 
hence  derived,  and  corresponds  in  the  cases  of  oval¬ 
bumin,  glutenin,  glutelin,  and  zein  to  that  of  a  7-,  8-, 
10-,  and  11-peptide,  respectively.  R.  T. 

Individuality  of  gliadin.  A.  G.  Ktjhlmann 
(Nature,  1937,  140,  119— 120).— Results  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  peptisation  of  the  proteins  of  gluten 
by  EtOH  are  summarised.  These,  and  other  ex¬ 
periments,  show  that  the  gliadin  of  wheat  is  not  a 
chemical  individual.  It  represents  an  adsorption 
complex  of  at  least  two  fractions,  now  named  a- 
and  “-gliadin.  In  its  properties  S-gliadin  approaches 
glutenin.  p-Gliadin  dissolves  as  a  result  of  inter¬ 
action  by  means  of  adsorption  with  the  more  easily 
peptisable  fraction,  a-gliadin,  which  forms  the  main 
mass  of  Osborne’s  gliadin.  L.  S.  T. 

Mechanism  of  the  action  of  neutral  salts  on 
protein.  I.  A.  Smorodincev  and  S.  A.  Pavlov 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  915— 921).— The 
total  N  contents  of  the  extracts  of  collagen  and  gelatin 
with  iY-NaCl,  -KC1,  -CaCl2,  and  -SrCl2  are  2—3 
times  that  of  the  aq.  extracts.  The  NH2-N  contents 
of  the  salt  solution  extracts  are,  however,  <  that  of 
the  aq.  extracts,  showing  that  no  hydrolysis  takes 
place.  The  solubility  of  the  protein  is  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  cation  and  the  anion  of  the  salt.  The 
variation  of  the  ratio  of  NH2-N  when  determined  by 
the  methods  of  Van  Slyke  and  Sorensen  may  be  due 
to  the  different  enolising  power  of  the  salts  on  the 
peptide  linkings.  A.  L. 

Refractive  index  of  hen  ovalbumin.  I,  II. 
K.  Ko.\'do  and  H.  Ivamae  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1937,  13,  537—545,  546 — 553). — I.  The  n 
and  for  a  definite  amount  of  ovalbumin  (I)  in 
solution  vary  linearly  with  concn.  n,  tj,  and  d  for  a 
definite  amount  of  (I)  in  a  solution  of  (NH4)2S04  vary 
with  concn.  of  the  latter. 


II.  n  and  d  of  aq.  solutions  of  (I)  vary  with  pa 
and  increase  to  a  max.  at  the  isoelectric  point.  On 
the  acid  and  alkaline  side  of  the  latter  they  decrease 
suddenly,  and  then  increase  again,  -q  varies  inversely 
as  n.  Explanations  are  offered  for  these  phenomena. 

J.  N.  A. 

Isoionic  reaction  of  hen  ovalbumin.  K.  Kondo 
and  H.  Iwamae  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 
13,  554 — 557). — Ovalbumin  (I)  and  its  i(NH,!)2S04 
complex  both  combine  with  H2S04  and  with  NH3. 
The  isoionic  reaction  of  (I)  is  dependent  on  (NH4)2S04, 
and  if  the  effects  of  salts  and  (I)  itself  are  zero  the 
reaction  of  (I)  is  pn  4-89  ±  0-02.  J.  N.  A. 

Silk  fibroin .  VI .  Relative  viscosity  of  fibroin 
and  its  component  solution.  H.  Kaneko  and  Y. 
Nakazawa  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13, 
595—600;  cf.  B.,  1937,  532).— The  high  q  of  solutions 
of  silk  fibroin  (I)  in  cone.  H2S04  is  due  mainly  to  the 
special  structure  of  the  (I)  micelle ;  this  structure  is 
gradually  destroyed  on  keeping  the  solution,  by  rise 
of  temp.,  or  by  addition  of  H20.  The  (I)  component 
sols  under  similar  conditions  show  low  -q. 

J.  N.  A. 

Total  sulphur  in  normal  human  keratinous 
tissues.  P.  VALDiouxfi  and  Dachary  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  855— 857).— The  average  vals. 
for  total  S  in  the  hair  and  nails  are  4-86  and  3-37%, 
respectively.  Variations  with  colour,  age,  and  sex 
are  discussed.  H.  G.  R. 

Carotenoids  of  the  chicken  retina.  G.  Walx) 
and  H.  Zussman  (Nature,  1937,  140,  197).— Three 
pigments,  a  purplish-red  (astacene),  a  golden  or 
orange  xanthophyll,  and  a  yellow  or  yellowish- 
green  hydrocarbon,  have  been  cryst.  from  retinal 
extracts ;  they  are  carotenoids,  and  in  suitable  solvents 
closely  reproduce  the  colours  of  the  retinal  droplets 
in  the  cones.  Astacene  and  the  hydrocarbon  pig¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  synthesised  by  the  chicken. 
Spectral  extinction  curves  are  reproduced. 

Visual  purple  system  in  fresh-water  fishes. 
G.  Wald  (Nature,  1937,  139,  1017— 1018).— The 
behaviour  of  porphyropsin  (I),  a  dark  purple  pigment 
extracted  from  the  retina  of  fresh-H20  fishes,  on 
exposure  to  light  has  been  investigated  by  following 
the  absorption  of  light  of  (I)  solutions  under  different 
conditions.  Under  the  influence  of  light,  (I)  in  the 
retina  of  the  fish  undergoes  a  cycle  of  changes  similar 
to  that  taking  place  with  rhodopsin,  the  corresponding 
visual  purple  pigment  in  mammals,  birds,  and  certain 
marine  fishes.  The  components  of  the  two  systems 
are  quite  different.  L.  S.  T. 

Absorption  spectra  of  visual  purple  and  of 
indicator-yellow.  R.  J.  Lythgoe  (J.  Physiol., 
1937,  89,  331 — 358). — The  absorption  spectrum  of 
visual  purple  (I)  is  unaffected  by  pa ;  the  max.  band 
is  at  502  nifA,  (I)  is  bleached  by  light  outside  the  pa 
range  5-2 — 10-0  to  an  intermediate  substance,  “  tran¬ 
sient  orange,”  which  then  thermally  decomposes  to 
indicator-yellow  (II),  the  alkaline  form  of  which  has  a 
narrow'  band  with  a  lhax.  probably  in  the  near  ultra¬ 
violet,  and  the  acid  form  a  broad  band  with  a  max.  at 
430 — 440  mji.  Below  pvl  6J  the  absorption  curves  of 
(II)  are  different  from  those  at  neutrality,  apparently 
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owing  to  tautomeric  change;  the  thermostability 
disappears  between  4-0  and  5-2.  The  reactions 
of  (II)  are  completely  reversible.  (I)  is  slightly 
regenerated  from  bleached  solutions  between  pa  7-0 
and  9-3.  R,  N.  C. 

Accessory  photo-sensitive  substance  in  visual 
purple  regeneration.  A.  M.  Chase  (Science,  1937, 
85,  484). — Visual  purple  .(I)  solutions  bleached  by 
violet  and  blue  light  show  more  regeneration  than 
those  bleached  by  green,  yellow’,  and  orange  light. 
This  suggests  the  existence  of  a  blue-sensitive  sub¬ 
stance  the  decomp,  of  which  is  essential  for  regener¬ 
ation  of  (I).  L.  S.  T. 

Diffusion  coefficient  and  molecular  size  of 
visual  purple.  S.  Hecht,  A.  M.  Chase,  and  S. 
Shlaer  (Science,  1937,  85,  567 — 568). — The  diffusion 
coeff.,  determined  by  the  method  of  Northrop  and 
Anson,  gives  a  probable  val.  of  0-0190  sq.  cm.  per  day. 
The  calc,  radius  of  the  mol.  of  visual  purple  (I)  is 
then  6-26  X  10'7  cm.,  and  the  mol.  vol.  623,000  and 
mol.  wt.  810,000.  (I)  thus  belongs  to  the  carotenoid 

proteins.  L.  S.  T. 

Distribution  and  nature  of  the  flavin  contained 
in  the  skin  of  the  eel.  M.  Fontaine  and  R.  G. 
Busnel  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1591—1593;  cf. 
this  vol.,  296). — Frozen  or  CH20-fixed  sections  show 
little  green  fluorescence  and"  hence  contain  only 
traces  of  free  flavin  (I).  Prolonged  immersion  in 
MeOH  at  37°  liberates  (I)  from  a  colloidal  complex 
(probably  Warburg’s  yellow  enzyme).  J.  L.  D. 

Wing  pigments  of  common  white  butterflies. — 
See  A.,  II,  392. 

Constitution  of  ch'an  su  (senso). — See  A.,  II, 
347. 

Toad  poisons.  VII.  Constituents  of  ch'an  su 
and  the  constitution  of  cinobufagin  and  cino- 
bufotalin.  M.  Kotake  and  K.  Kttwada  (Sci. 
Papers  Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res.  Tokyo,  1937,  32,  79 — 
82). — A  CHC13  solution  of  an  EtOH  extract  of  ch’an 
su  after  treatment  with  A1203  (cf.  Wieland  et  al..  A., 
1936,  1252)  gives  cinobufagin,  cinobufotalin,  and 
y-bufotalin.  The  structures  of  these  substances  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  previous  work.  J.  L.  D. 

Bee  poison.  IV.  Isolation  of  both  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  poison  by  dialysis.  G.  Hahn  and 
H.  Leditschke  (Ber.,  1937  ,  70,  [23],  1637—1644; 
cf.  this  vol.,  200). — Both  components  are  dialysable 
but  at  so  widely  differing  rates  that  the  isolation  of 
both  in  a  homogeneous  state  is  possible.  Component 
II  is  a  basic  substance  which  can  be  pptd.  from  aq. 
solution  by  alkali.  It  originates  from  the  gland  with 
the  acid  secretion.  Component  I  is  a  (probably 
amphoteric)  acid  sol.  in  alkali,  being  formed  from 
the  gland  with  the  alkaline  secretion.  Component  II 
does  not  appear  completely  stable  when  heated  with 
acids.  The  cramp-inducing  properties  of  component 
I  are  weakened  when  it  is  heated  in  neutral  solution. 

H.  W. 

Biochemistry  of  milk  secretion.  H.  D.  Kay 
(J.  Soc.  Arts,  1937,  85,  841— 857).— A  lecture. 

Rapid  determination  of  lactoflavin  in  milk. 
C.  H.  Whitnah,  B.  L.  Kunekth,  and  M.  M.  Kramer 


(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  52,  1153— 1154).— 10 
ml.  of  milk,  treated  with  15  ml.  of  10%  CC!3-C02H, 
are  centrifuged  for  30—60  min.  at  2000  r.c.f.,  neutral¬ 
ised  to  Me-orange,  diluted  to  0-12 — 0-006  x  10~6  g. 
of  flavin  per  ml.,  and  matched  fluorometrically 
against  standard  solutions.  Results  are  consistent 
among  themselves  and  agree  with  biological  tests 
(within  25%).  R.  S.  C. 

Fructose  content  of  spinal  fluid.  R.  S.  Hub¬ 
bard  and  N.  M.  Russell  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119, 
647 — 661). — The  fructose  (I)  content  of  (pathological) 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  determined  by  Roe’s  method 
(A.,  1934,  1379),  is  >  that  of  blood  taken  at  the  same 
time  and  parallel  with  the  total  sugar  content  of 
the  fluid.  The  probable  formation  of  (I)  from  glucose 
is  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Human  parotid  saliva.  M.  A.  Baser  and  T.  S. 
Ramabhadran  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24, 
911 — 916). — The  saccharogenic  power  of  parotid 
saliva  is  6 — 8  times  that  of  mixed  saliva,  although 
the  physical  properties  of  the  two  are  alike. 
Hydrolysis  is  of  the  same  order  for  sol.  and  amylum 
starch.  The  cardiac  depressor  substance  in  saliva  is 
not  acetylcholine.  R.  N.  C. 

Cholesterolytic  power  of  bile,  E.  Chabrol,  J. 
Cottet,  and  M.  Cachin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  726 — 728).— The  technique  is  not  affected 
by  various  external  factors  and  a  min.  concn.  of 
cholalic  acid  of  1%  is  necessary.  H.  G.  R. 

Is  the  cholesterolytic  power  of  bile  a  function 
of  its  cholalic  acid  content?  E.  Chabrol,  J. 
Cottet,  and  M.  Cachin  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  728 — 730). — The  cholesterolytic  power  is 
not  solely  dependent  on  the  cholalic  acid  content  of 
the  bile.  H.  G.  R. 

Calcium  in  the  hepatic  and  vesicular  bile  of 
the  dog.  J.  Cheymol  and  A.  Quinquaud  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  691— 692).— Ca  in  the 
total  solid  matter  of  vesicular  bile  is  4-5  times  that  of 
hepatic.  H.  G.  R. 

Synthesis  of  sodium  taurocholate  and  tauro- 
deoxycholate. — See  A.,  II,  342. 

Effect  of  complete  and  partial  hypophysectomy 
in  adult  albino  rats  on  water,  chloride,  sodium, 
potassium,  and  sulphur  metabolism.  M.  Sand¬ 
berg,  D.  Perla,  and  O.  M.  Holly  (Endocrinol., 
1937,  21,  346—351). — Polydipsia  and  polyuria 
occurring  in  hypophysectomised  male  rats  are  >  those 
occurring  in  female  rats.  Urinary  excretion  of  Cl', 
Na,  and  K  and  total  and  neutral  S  rises  after  hypo¬ 
physectomy,  but  is  little  changed  after  partial 
hypophysectomy.  Faecal  S  excretion  is  unchanged  in 
either  case.  P.  G.  M. 

Isolation  of  the  natural  urine  porphyrins. 
H.  Fink  (Ber.,  1937,  70,  [B],  1477— 1482).— The 
presence  of  coproporphyrin  I  in  normal  urine  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  pn-fluorescence  curve  and  confirmed  by  its 
isolation  by  a  process  of  adsorptive  filtration. 

H.  W. 

Living  animal  cases  of  congenital  porphyr¬ 
inuria.  P.  J.  Fourie  and  C.  Remington  (Nature, 
1937,  140,  68). — The  two  most  severe  cases  of. five 
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cows  affected  each  excrete  0-6  g.  of  coproporphyrin 
and  0-00 — 0-07  g.  of  uroporphyrin  daily.  They  show 

signs  of  photosensitisation.  L.  S.  T. 

Porphyrins  of  the  I  and  III  series  in  con¬ 
genital  porphyrinuria.  C.  Rimington  {Nature, 
1937,  140.  105 — 106). — Porphyrins  similar  to  those 
found  by  Fischer  et  al.  (A.,  1926,  196)  in  a  human 
porphyrinuric  have  been  isolated  from  a  bovine 
suffering  from  congenital  porphyrinuria,  and,  in 
addition,  coproporphyrin  and  uroporphyrin  have  been 
obtained  from  other  tissues.  The  m.p.  of  the  esters 
and  chromatographic  analysis  indicate  that  small 
quantities  of  the  series  III  pigments  accompany 
those  of  series  I  excreted  by  congenital  porphyrinurics. 

L.  S.  T. 

Coal  content  of  anthracotic  lungs.  E.  Muller 
(Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7,  316 — 
318). — The  minced  and  dried  material  is  extracted 
with  Et20  and  EtOH  and  digested  with  HCI.  The 
residue  is  heated  to  approx,  const,  wt.  at  160—180° 
and  is  then  analysed  for  ash  and  C.  M.  A,  B. 

Polarographic  investigations  in  serological 
cancer  diagnosis.  R.  Brdi6ka  (Nature,  1937, 139, 
1020 — 1021).— When  the  sera  are  treated  with  alkali 
hydroxide,  the  height  of  the  characteristic  protein 
“  wave  ”  (cf.  this  vol.,  205)  increases  in  the  carcino¬ 
matous  serum  <  in  normal  serum.  Denaturation 
with  0  052V-HC1  produces  a  similar  effect.  Peptic 
cleavage  of  native  and  coagulated  proteins  shows  an 
increase  of  the  protein  polarographic  wave,  and  this 
increase  is  also  smaller  in  carcinomatous  cases. 
Acute  inflammation  and  fever  may  also  give  a 
reaction  similar  to  that  of  cancer.  The  polarographic 
effect  of  proteins  is  ascribed  to  the  -S-S*  groups. 

L.  S.  T. 

Carcinoma  of  the  islets  of  Langerhans  with 
hypoglycasmia  and  hyperinsulinism.  R.  W. 
Cragg,  M.  H.  Power,  and  M.  C.  Lindem  (Arch. 
Int.  Med.,  1937,  60,  88 — 99). — A  report  of  a  case 
in  which  metastatic  carcinoma  of  the  islets  did  not 
interfere  with  their  insulin-producing  function. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Refractive  index  of  cancerous  sera.  R.  Jon- 
nard  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  893 — 897). — 
The  effect  of  0-1  mg.  of  NaCl  and  KC1  per  c.c.  on  n  of 
14  sera  is  recorded.  A.  L. 

Relation  of  vitamin-D  to  dental  caries.  E.  W. 
Broderick  (Brit.  Dental  J„  1937,  62,  17 — ^27). — 
Theoretical .  An  attempt  to  explain  the  effects  of 
vitamins  and  hormones  by  their  physico-chemical 
action  on  body-colloids.  J.  N.  A. 

Vitamins  in  dental  diseases.  R.  Jeanneret 
(Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  250 — 264). — A  review. 

Phloridzin  diabetes,  phloridzin  and  related 
substances.  I.  Properties  and  colour  reactions 
of  phloridzin.  II.  Fate  of  phloridzin  injected 
intravenously  into  the  dog.  III.  Relation  be¬ 
tween  molecular  structure  and  diabetogenic 
action.  IV.  Mechanism  of  phloridzin  glycos¬ 
uria.  A.  Lajibrechts  (Arch,  internat.  Physiol., 
1937, 44,  Suppl.,  1—39, 40—91, 92—135, 136—162).— 
I.  The  colour  reactions  of  phloridzin  (I)  are  reviewed 
and  restudied.  The  ultra-violet  spectrum  depends 


on  ps  in  a  manner  indicating  a  keto-enol  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  is  compared  with  the  spectra  of  phloretin, 

phlorin,  and  phloroglucinol.  Speetrographic  deter¬ 
mination  of  these  substances  is  described. 

n.  Injected  (I)  disappears  at  first  rapidly  and  then 
more  slowly,  so  that  (I)  is  present  in  the  blood 
throughout  the  period  of  glycosuria.  It  occurs  mainly 
in  the  plasma,  adsorbed  on  the  proteins,  with  which  it 
is  pptd.  by  reagents,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be 
separated  by  ultrafiltration  or  extraction,  except  by 
combined  pptn.  and  elution  with  excess  of  EtOH. 
(I)  is  fixed  in  all  tissues  and  disappears  at  varying 
rates,  most  rapidly  in  muscle,  in  which  its  presence 
can  never  be  demonstrated;  yet  muscle  destroys  it 
rapidly  in  vitro  by  a  process  which  is  apparently  not 
enzymic.  Small  amounts  of  (I)  pass  into  the  urine. 

III.  The  diabetogenic  action  depends  on  the 
presence  in  the  mol.  of  a  phenolic  OH  in  association 
with  a  glucosidic  O  and  is  possessed  by  many  diversely 
substituted  derivatives  and  other  phenolic  glucosides. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  a  polyuria-stimulation. 
The  two  responses  are  quantitatively  independent 
of  each  other. 

IV.  (I)  raises  the  renal  threshold  for  P04"'  and  also 
prevents  resorption  by  the  kidney  tubules  of  several 
substances,  e.g.,  dyes,  besides  glucose.  Colour  re¬ 
actions  show  it  to  he  localised  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
renal  tubule.  In  general  it  does  not  affect  phos¬ 
phatase  action  in  vivo,  nor  does  it  inhibit  in  vitro 
calcification  of  the  kidney.  Its  action  on  renal 
phosphatase  in  vitro  is  due  partly  to  a  direct  inhibition, 
and  partly  to  a  displacement  of  pa-  Other  glycos¬ 
uria-provoking*  substances  examined  inhibit  the 
enzyme  irregularly  in  relation  to  their  physiological 
action  and  several  phenolic  substances  with  no 
physiological  action  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
enzyme  in  vitro.  Lundsgaard’s  hypothesis  relating 
(I)  glycosuria  specifically  to  an  interference  with 
carbohydrate  metabolism  is  rejected.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Carbon  monoxide  goitre.  E.  W.  Baader  (Arch . 
Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7,  227 — 234). 

M.  A.  B. 

p-Aminobenzenesulphonamide  in  treatment  of 
Bacterium  coli  infections  of  the  urinary  tract. 
M.  Kenny,  F.  D.  Johnston,  and  T.  von  Haebler 
[with  A.  A.  Miles]  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  119 — 125). — 
Small  oral  doses  of  p-NH2*CGH4*S02*NH2  (I)  effect 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  B.  coli  and  pus  cells,  and 
remission  of  symptoms,  in  women  with  infections  of 
the  urinary  tract.  Toxic  effects,  such  as  sulphaamo- 
globinsemia,  methfemoglobiruemia,  and  headache, 
sometimes  appear.  Oral  administration  of  (I)  renders 
urine  bactericidal  to  certain  members  of  the  B.  coli 
group.  The  bactericidal  power  approx,  cc  the  (I) 
content.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-C  and  infection  ;  excretion  of  vit- 
amin-C  in  osteomyelitis.  M.  A.  Abbasy,  L.  J. 
Harris,  and  N.  G.  Hill  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  177 — 
180). — Osteomyelitis  causes  a  diminished  rate  of 
excretion  of  vitamin-C  in  the  urine  and  a  lowered 
response  to  test  dose,  apparently  indicating  an  in¬ 
creased  use  of  -C  during  the  infective  process. 
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Vitamin-C  and  infection  ;  excretion  of  vit- 
amin-C  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  in  rheum¬ 
atoid  arthritis.  M.  A.  Abbasy,  L.  J.  Harris,  and 
P.  Ellman  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  181 — 183;  cf.  pre¬ 
ceding  abstract). — In  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the 
deficit  in  vitamin-C,  shown  by  a  lowered  urinary 
excretion  of  -C  and  a  smaller  response  to  test  doses, 
is  considerable.  The  severity  of  the  infection,  the 
blood  sedimentation  rate,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
urinary  -G  are  correlated.  In  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
there  is  also  a  lowered  excretion  of  -C,  and  low 
excretions  are  associated  with  high  blood  sedimentation 
rates.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-C  and  infection  ;  influence  of  infec¬ 
tion  on  the  vitamin-C  content  of  the  tissues  of 
animals.  L.  J.  Harris,  R.  Passmore,  and  W. 
Pagel  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  183 — 186;  cf.  preceding 
abstracts). — Guinea-pigs  suffering  from  an  acute 
infection  with  Bacterium  aertrycke  or  Pasteurella 
pseudotuberculosis  or  from  the  effects  of  a  diphtheria 
toxin  showed  a  marked  diminution  in  the  vitamin-C 
content  of  the  adrenal  glands  but  not  of  the  liver. 
In  a  more  chronic  infection  with  Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis,  the  -C  content  of  the  liver  is  also 
diminished.  L.  S.  T. 

Uranium  nephrosis.  A.  T.  Milhorat  and  H.  J. 
Deuel,  jun.  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  60,  77 — 87). — 
Glycosuria  appears  together  with  albuminuria  and 
increased  excretion  of  H20  and  Cl'  shortly  after  the 
administration.  The  glycosuria  gradually  disappears 
but  the  other  symptoms  persist  until  complete 
anuria  sets  in.  Progressive  decrease  in  total  N 
excretion  is  followed  by  related  increase  in  non- 
rotein-N  content  of  the  blood,  which,  together  with 
lood-sugar,  increases  sharply  at  the  onset  of  anuria. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Blood-sugar  of  animals  affected  with  rabies. 
P.  Remlinger  and  J.  Bailly  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  708— 711).— An  increase  in  blood- 
sugar  with  occasional  glycosuria  was  observed. 

H.  G.  R. 

Bone  analysis  in  diagnosis  of  bone  diseases 
of  animals.  J.  Marek,  0.  Wellmann,  and  L. 
UrbAnyi  (Mezog.  Kutat.,  1937,  10,  149 — 158). — 
Although  a  mere  determination  of  ash  content  is  of 
no  diagnostic  val.,  the  Ca  :  P  and  CaO  :  MgO  ratios 
give  immediate  information  not  only  of  the  presence 
of  rickets  but  also  of  its  cause,  whether  alkalotie 
or  acidotic.  E.  C.  S. 

Phosphorus  and  calcium  deficiency  diseases 
as  two  setiologically  distinct  entities.  P.  J.  Du 
Ton  and  A.  I.  Mat, an  (Nature,  1937,  140,  153 — 
154). — Experimental  rickets  produced  in  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses  (indications)  prove  that 
insufficient  dietary  P  is  the  causal  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rickets  under  conditions  of  vitamin-!? 
sufficiency.  Insufficient  Ca  in  the  diet  produces 
not  rachitic  lesions  but  a  different  bone  disease,  viz., 
osteofibrosis.  Osteoporosis  is  invariably  associated 
with  both  diseases.  L.  S.  T. 

Mineralogic  study  of  silicosis. — See  A.,  I,  484. 

Variations  in  serum-lipins  and  in  the  ratio  of 
the  total  lipins  to  cholesterol  in  ictero-haemorr- 
x**  (a.,  m.) 


hagic  spirochaetosis.  P.  Nicaud,  M.  Laudat, 
and  J.  Gerbaux  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
799 — 801). — An  increase  in  the  ratio  occurs. 

H.  G.  R. 

Polypeptidasmia  in  cases  of  gastro-duodenal 
ulcers.  S.  Marino  and  A.  Saladino  (Arch.  Farm, 
sperim.,  1937, 63, 161 — 182). — The  disease  is  associated 

with  levels  of  blood-polypeptides  >  normal. 

F.  0.  H. 

Interpretation  of  the  disturbances  in  carbo¬ 
hydrate  metabolism  during  acute  experimental 
uraemia  in  rabbits.  M.  Villaret,  L.  Justin- 
BESANgoN,  A.  Rubbns-Duval,  and  P.  Barbter 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  736— 738).— A 
decrease  in  liver-glycogen  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  free  and  protein-bound  sugar. 

H.  G.  R. 

Value  of  glucose  in  human  health  and  sick¬ 
ness.  0.  Muhlbock  (Z.  Spiritusind.,  1937,  60,  213). 
— A  review,  including  an  account  of  the  use  of  glucose 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  I.  A.  P. 

Impedance  changes  in  muscle  during  con¬ 
traction,  and  their  possible  relation  to  chemical 
processes.  M.  Dubuisson  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89, 
132—152).  R.  N.  C. 

Function  of  the  gills  of  the  mayfly  nymph, 
Clocon  dipterum.  C.  A.  Wingfield  (Nature,  1937, 
140,  27). — The  02  consumptions  of  normal  and  gill¬ 
less  nymphs  at  different  [02]  have  been  compared. 
At  high  [0?]  the  gills  appear  to  play  little  or  no  part 
in  respiration  and  aid  02  consumption  only  when 
the  02  content  of  the  H,0  is  low  (<3  c.c.  per  litre). 

L.  S.  T. 

Fasting  metabolism  of  various  breeds  of  hog. 
III.  Metabolism  and  surface  area.  T.  Deigh- 
ton  (J.  Agric.  Sci.,  1937,  27,  317—331;  cf.  A., 
1934,  683). — Metabolism  in  a  state  of  inanition  is  a 
function  of  the  power  of  the  wt.  rather  than  of  the 
true  surface  area  of  the  animal.  Hogs  born  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  one  year  exhibit  two  periods 
of  max.  metabolism,  one  immediately  and  one  in 
the  following  summer.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the 
effect  of  light  on  thyroid  activity  produced  by  the 
intermediate  action  of  the  anterior  pituitary.  The 
view  that  nett  energy  is  a  statistical  rather  than  a 
physiological  const,  receives  further  support. 

A.  G.  P. 

Nutritive  value  of  raw  and  pasteurised  milk 
for  mice.  G.  S.  Wilson  and  I.  Maier  (J.  Dairy 
Res.,  1937,  8,  203 — 217). — Mice  were  fed  on  a  biscuit 
diet  supplemented  by  minerals  (Fe,  Cu,  and  Mn), 
yeastrel,  and  raw  and  pasteurised  milks.  No  difference 
in  growth,  prolificacy,  or  successful  rearing  of  litters 
was  observed  between  the  two  groups,  but  the  average 
wt.  of  young  at  weaning  from  does  thus  fed  was 
significantly  greater  in  the  raw  than  in  the  pasteurised 
group.  In  breeding  experiments,  raw  milk  was 
significantly  superior  in  regard  to  wt.  of  mice  and  the 
wt.  of  the  young  at  weaning  but  the  breeding  per¬ 
formances  were  similar.  On  comparing  the  feeding 
of  milk  in  an  inverted  tube  as  against  an  open  vessel, 
the  pasteurised  group  gave  better,  but  not  significant, 
wt.  increases.  The  difference  is  ascribed  to  the 
different  fat  intakes  under  the  two  methods  of  feeding. 
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Second  and  third  generations  of  milk-biscuit  diets 
showed  no  deterioration  in  growth  rate  or  fecundity. 

W.  L.  D. 

Resistance  to  infection  with  Bad.  typhi- 
murium  of  mice  fed  on  raw  and  pasteurised 
milk.  G.  S.  Wilson  (J.  Dairy  Res.,  1937,  8,  218 — 
223). — Two  groups  of  mice  (500  in  each)  fed  on  a 
supplemented  biscuit,  with  raw  or  pasteurised  milk, 
diet  were  inoculated  intraperitoneally  and  another 
two  groups  were  fed  orally  with  the  organism.  The 
nos.  which  died  from  sp.  infection  were  :  raw  51-8%, 
pasteurised  51-2%  (inoculation),  and  raw  38-1, 
pasteurised  44-4%  (feeding).  The  nos.  which  con¬ 
tracted  infection  were  respectively  95-3,  91-6;  67-5, 
66-0.  The  resistance  to  infection  on  both  milk  types 
was  similar.  W.  L.  D. 

Influence  of  diet  on  resistance  to  infection. 
I.  Effect  of  various  diets  on  fertility,  growth, 
and  survival  of  mice.  II.  Effect  on  resistance 
of  mice  to  bacterial  infection.  M.  Watson  (J. 
Hyg.,  1937,  37,  396-419,  420 — 444). — I.  A  diet  of 
oats,  milk,  and  H20  grossly  deficient  for  mice  is  more 
satisfactory  on  addition  of  bran,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
Yeastrel.  No  improvement  is  obtained  on  adding  an 
acid  salt  mixture  but  some  on  adding  a  alkaline  salt 
mixture.  Raising  the  protein  and  adding  dried 
separated  milk  are  further  improvements.  Gluten 
and  casein  fed  to  young  mice  in  a  mixed  diet  appear 
to  be  equiv.  in  val.  Synthetic  diets  reduced 
fertility.  Mice  in  corroded  Zn  cages  showed  a  lower 
fertility  than  those  in  glass  owing  to  Pb  poisoning. 
Exclusion  of  light  had  no  effect  on  the  survival  and 
growth  of  young  mice. 

II.  Young  mice  fed  on  a  dried  separated  milk, 
oatmeal,  dextrin,  flour-H20  biscuit,  coconut  and  cod- 
liver  oils,  Yeastrel,  bran,  milk,  and  H20  are  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  per  os  infection  of  Bad.  typhimurium 
than  those  on  a  diet  with  more  oatmeal  and  dried 
milk,  dextrin,  and  biscuit  but  with  coconut  oil  omitted. 

W.  L.  D. 

Balanced  diets.  I.  S.  P.  Niyooi,  V.  N.  Pat- 
wahdhan,  and  R.  G.  Chitre  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res., 
1937,  24,  787—796). — The  animal  fat  and  protein 
contents  of  two  Indian  diets  are  low  compared  with 
a  physiologically  ideal  diet,  and  they  have  also  a  very 
low  lysine  content.  Effects  on  growth  and  reproduc¬ 
tive  power  are  examined.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  amino-acids  on  the  metabolism  of 
various  forms  of  muscular  tissue.  R.  Crismer 
(Arch,  internat.  Physiol.,  1937,  44,  474—487).— 
Aliphatic  NH2-acids  increase  the  frequency  and  ampli¬ 
tude  of  contraction  of  cardiac  muscle  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lactic  acid  (I)  by  the  myocardium.  Phenyl¬ 
alanine  decreases  the  contractility  of  rabbit  heart 
and  increases  production  of  (I),  but  has  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  frog  heart.  H.  G.  R. 

Absorption  of  amino-acids  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  body-fluids.  C.  Bolton  and  G.  P. 
Wright  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  269— 286).— Absorp¬ 
tion  of  NH,-acids  (I)  from  the  cat’s  intestine  follows 
the  diffusion  law.  In  the  process  of  rapid  absorption 
of  products  of  digestion  (I)  concn.  in  the  efferent 
veins  of  the  villus  is  >  in  the  efferent  lymph.  Van 
Slyke  and  Meyer’s  findings  that  a  large  proportion  of 


(I)  are  broken  down  in  the  liver  are  confirmed.  In 

the  fasting  or  resting  state,  the  liver  continues  to 
remove  (I)  from  the  blood  passing  through  it.  In 
starvation  the  muscular  tissues  appear  to  be  supply¬ 
ing  (I)  to  the  blood.  R.  N.  C, 

Synthesis  of  creatinephosphoric  acid  in  muscle 
and  the  “  reaction-form  "  of  sugar.  0.  Meyer¬ 
hof  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  443 — 446). — With  dialysed 
muscle-extract  containing  added  cozymase,  Mg,  Mn, 
inorg.  P205,  and  adenosinetri-  and  hexosedi-phosphorie 
acid  (I),  formation  of  lactic  and  phosphoglyceric  acid 

(II)  is  primarily  accelerated  by  presence  of  creatine 

(III) .  In  appropriate  fermentative  systems,  the  accel¬ 

eration  of  (II)  formation  from  (I)  by  (III)  equals  that 
by  glucose,  indicating  simultaneous  formation  of 
creatinephosphoric  acid.  The  general  course  of 
carbohydrate  transformation  during  yeast  and  muscle 
metabolism  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Metabolism  of  creatine.  I.  Micro-determin¬ 
ation  of  creatine  and  creatinine.  II.  Conver¬ 
sion  of  arginine  into  creatine  in  the  isolated 
rabbit  heart.  R.  B.  Fisher  and  A.  E.  Wilhelmi 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1131—1135,  1136 — 1156). — 
I.  A  colorimetric  method  for  determining  5 — 80  X  10-6 
g.  of  creatinine  (I)  depends  on  the  absorption  of  (I) 
from  acid  solution  by  fuller’s  earth  and  elution  with 
alkaline  picrate.  The  standard  error  of  an  individual 
determination  is  ±0-98  X  10*6  g. 

II.  The  isolated  male  rabbit  heart,  perfused  with 
a  modified  Ringer-Locke  solution,  exhibits  no  change 
in  total  (I)  content.  When  arginine  (II)  is  added  to 
the  perfusate,  the  total  (I)  of  hearts  from  post-pubertal 
animals  increases  to  an  extent  which  corresponds 
almost  exactly  with  the  amount  of  (II)  which  dis¬ 
appears,  this  increase  in  (I)  being  due  solely  to  increase 
in  creatine.  No  increase  in  (I)  occurs  with  pre-pubertal 
animals.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  external  temperature  on  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  creatinine  and  creatine.  E.  F.  Ter- 
roine,  A.  M.  de  la  Bernardie,  and  P.  Lelu  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  1757—1759;  cf.  A.,  1923,  i,  631). — 
Decrease  in  temp.  (30°  to  5°)  lessens  the  excretion  of 
creatinine  (I)  of  adult  rats  by  30%.  The  excretion  of 
creatine  (II)  is  simultaneously  increased.  (II)  (2 
mg.)  injected  into  rats  kept  at  10°,  but  not  at  30°, 
is  recovered  in  the  urine  as  (I)  or  (II).  Hence  meta¬ 
bolism  of  (II)  does  not  occur  at  temp.  <10°. 

J.  L.  D. 

Metabolism  of  purine-nitrogen  in  fish  and 
batrachians.  I.  Catabolism  in  selachians.  A. 
Brunel  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  805 — 
826). — The  aq.  extract  of  the  liver  of  Rata  davata , 
L.,  and  R.  punctata,  Risso,  pptd.  with  EtOH  gives 
a  prep,  containing  allantoiease,  capable  of  hydrolysing 
allantoic  acid  to  urea  and  glyoxylic  acid  (optimum 
ps  7-0),  and  allantoinase  which  is  sp.  for  allantoin 
(optimum  pn  7-5 — 7-6).  Uroxanic  and  homoallan- 
toie  acids  are  not  attacked,  but  V-metliylallantoic 
acid  is  hydrolysed  by  the  prep.  A.  L. 

Regulators  of  nitrogenous  metabolism.  I. 
Adrenaline.  M.T.  Buchy.  II.  Thyroxine.  E.  F. 
Terroine  and  R.  Bonnet  (Arch,  internat.  Physiol., 
1937,  44,  139—173,  265—312).—!.  Administration 
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of  adrenaline  to  rats  with  a  low  endogenous  meta¬ 
bolism  of  N  causes  an  increase  in  protein  (I)  catabolism 
and  creatinuria,  whilst  the  purine  (II)  catabolism, 
the  coeff.  of  oxidation  of  (I)  and  (II),  and  the  eoeff. 
of  ammonuria  are  maintained  at  the  same  level. 

II.  Administration  of  thyroxine  to  animals  (rats 
1  or  pigs)  on  a  carbohydrate  diet  frequently  increases 
the  sp.  endogenous  excretion  of  N  but  has  no  oxidising 
effect  on  the  waste  products  of  (I)  or  (II)  metabolism. 
A  rapid  appearance  of  creatinuria  was  also  observed. 

H.  G.  R. 

Intermediary  metabolism  of  tryptophan. 
XXV.  Isolation  of  rf-kynurenine.  Y.  Kotake, 
jun.,  and  N.  Ito  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  71 — 
77;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1544). — The  urine  of  rabbits  fed 
with  dl-  or  l-  but  not  d-tryptophan  contains  d- 
kynurenine,  [a]],7  4-28-5°.  P.  0.  H. 

Cystinuria.  V.  Metabolism  of  caseinogen 
and  lactalbumin.  E.  Brand,  R.  J.  Block,  B. 
Kassell,  and  G.  P.  Cahill,  VI.  Metabolism  of 
the  hydroxy-analogue  of  methionine  (dl-oc-hydr- 
oxy-y-methylthiolbutyric  acid).  VII.  Metabol¬ 
ism  of  S-methylcysteine,  y-thiobutyric  acid,  and 
yy'-dithiodibutyric  acid.  E.  Brand,  R.  J.  Block, 
and  G.  F.  Cahill  (J.  Biol.  Chem,,  1937,  119,  669 — 
680,  681—687,  689—696;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1153).— V. 
In  a  cystinuric  patient,  methionine  (1)  and  cystine 
(II),  fed  as  constituents  of  caseinogen  and  lactalbumin 
[(I)  :  (II)  ratio  9  and  1,  respectively],  underwent 
quant,  and  qual.  catabolism  in  the  same  way  as  when 
fed  as  free  NH2-acids  and  in  the  same  ratios  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  proteins.  The  data  support  the 
view  that  (I)  is  partly  catabolised  by  conversion  into 
cysteine  and  that  (II)  excreted  in  cystinuria  is  derived 
mainly  from  dietary  (I). 

VI.  The  compound  (which  supports  the  growth  of 
rats  on  a  S-deficient  diet)  is  only  partly  oxidised  to 
inorg.  SO/'  but  is  largely  excreted  as  extra  (II)  and 
undetermined  neutral  S.  The  course  of  catabolism 
is  discussed. 

VII.  None  of  the  compounds  yields  extra  (II). 
The  S  of  S-methylcysteine  is  oxidised  to  an  extent  < 
that  in  normal  men,  whilst  y-thiobutyric  acid  is  partly 
oxidised  and  partly  excreted  as  S-S  compound, 
probably  the  corresponding  disulphide.  F.  0.  H. 

Distribution  of  fat  in  the  livers  of  depan- 
creatised  dogs  maintained  with  insulin.  I.  L. 
Chaikoff  and  A.  Kaplan  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  423 — 433).— The  lipin  content  of  the  liver  is 
increased  in  the  depancrcatised  dog,  but  fatty  acids 
are  not  uniformly  distributed.  The  deviation  in  the 
contents  of  individual  lobes  from  a  mixed  sample 
may  reach  37%.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  raw  and  autoclaved  pancreas  on  the 
liver-lipins  of  the  completely  depancreatised 
dog  maintained  with  insulin.  A.  Kaplan  and 
I.  L.  Chaikoff  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119,  435—449; 
cf.  this  vol.,  24), — A  heat-labile  factor  exists  in  raw 

ancreas  which  produces  a  rise  in  blood-lipins  of 

epancreatised  dogs,  along  with  a  heat-stable  factor 
which  prevents  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver.  The 
nature  of  the  active  factors  is  discussed.  The  level 
of  fatty  acids  in  the  liver  is  >14%  <16  weeks  after 
pancreatectomy.  P.  G.  M. 


Effect  of  activity  on  the  phospholipin  and 
cholesterol  content  of  muscle.  W.  R.  Bloor  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119, 451 — 465). — Increased  activity 
of  muscle  increases  phospholipin  (I)  and  cholesterol 

(II)  contents  and  also  the  (I)  :  (II)  ratio.  P.  G.  M. 

Phospholipin  synthesis  during  fat  absorption. 
C.  Artom,  G.  Sarzana,  C.  Perrier,  M.  Santangelo, 
and  E.  Segre  (Nature,  1937,  139,  1105 — 1106). — 
The  synthesis  of  phospholipins  during  absorption  of 
fat  has  been  investigated  in  a  rat  fed  on  olive  oil 
and  radioactive  Na  phosphate.  Some  hr.  after 
ingestion  of  the  fat  and  radioactive  P,  relatively  large 
quantities  of  the  latter  were  detected  in  the  phos¬ 
pholipins  of  the  liver  and  of  the  gut.  The  kidneys 
showed  a  small  but  definite  activity,  whilst  the  heart, 
spleen,  and  skeletal  muscle  showed  practically  none 
(cf.  this  vol.,  262).  The  rapid  formation  of  phos¬ 
pholipins  in  liver  and  intestine  during  fat  absorption 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  simple  introduction  of 
fatty  acid  radicals  into  the  phospholipin  mol.,  but  as  a 
complete  synthesis  starting,  at  least  in  part,  from  inorg. 
P.  L.  S.  T. 

Metabolism  of  fatty  acids  in  the  liver.  K. 
Koyama  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  141 — 149). — 
Starvation  in  mice  produces  a  decrease  in  the  content 
of  normal  fatty  acids  (I)  in  the  liver  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  phosphatide-(I).  With  the  former  satur¬ 
ated,  and  with  the  latter  unsaturated,  (I)  are  princip¬ 
ally  metabolised.  The  decrease  in  (I)  is  inhibited  by 
P  poisoning.  F.  O.  H. 

Changes  in  weight  and  nitrogen  content  of 
adult  worker  bees  on  a  protein-free  diet.  M.  H. 
Haydax  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937,  54,  791 — 796). — On  a 
carbohydrate  diet  the  dry  matter  and  N  content 
decreased,  the  greatest  variation  being  observed  in  the 
abdomen  and  the  least  in  the  thorax.  H.  G.  R. 

Sexual  variation  in  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

VIII.  Rate  of  absorption  of  glucose  and  of 
glycogen  formation  in  normal  and  adrenal- 
ectomised  rats.  H.  J.  Deuel,  jun.,  L.  F.  Hall¬ 
man,  S.  Murray,  and  L.  T.  Samuels.  IX.  .Efiect 
of  age  or  sex  difference  in  content  of  liver- 
glycogen.  H.  J.  Deuel,  jun.,  J.  S.  Butts,  L.  F. 
Hallman,  S.  Murray,  and  H.  Blunden  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  119,  607—615,  617— 620).— VIII. 
Absorption  of  glucose  and  glycogen  formation  in  the 
liver  of  rats  are  not  affected  by  adrenalectomy.  The 
rates  of  the  two  processes  in  female  rats  are  respectively 

>  and  <  in  males. 

IX.  The  level  of  liver-glycogen  in  normal  rats  is 
max.  (>8%)  at  the  age  of  39 — 40  days  and  then  slowly 
decreases  to  an  approx,  const,  level  (4%)  at  75  days. 
No  sexual  difference  occurs  at  ages  of  26 — 29  days  or 

>  17  months  but  at  other  ages  the  level  in  the  male  is 

>  that  in  the  female.  F.  O.  H. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  of  brain.  IV.  Brain- 

glycogen,  free  sugar,  and  lactic  acid  as  affected 
by  insulin  in  normal  and  adrenal-inactivated 
cats,  and  by  adrenaline  in  normal  rabbits. 
S.  E.  Kerr,  C.  W.  Hampel,  and  M.  Ghantus  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119,  405—421 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  92).— 
Insulin  (2 — 15  units  per  kg.)  decreases  glycogen  (I) 
and  free  sugar  in  the  brain  of  normal  and  adrenal- 
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inactivated  cats.  Adrenaline,  in  doses  sufficient  to 
cause  loss  of  (I)  from  liver  and  skeletal  muscle,  does 
not  affect  the  brain-(I)  and  -lactic  acid  of  fasting 
rabbits.  P-  G.  M. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  following  irradi¬ 
ation  of  the  pituitary.  M.  Pi  jo  an  and  R.  Zol¬ 
linger  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  357 — 360). — Carbo¬ 
hydrate  metabolism  is  unchanged  by  irradiation  of  the 
pituitary.  P.  G.  M. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  in  hypophysectom- 
ised  rats.  I.  Relation  of  method  of  glucose 
administrationto  the  blood-sugar.  L.  T.  Samuels 
and  H.  A.  Ball  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  380—386).— 
The  rate  of  intestinal  absorption  of  glucose  is  decreased 
by  36%  in  hypophysectomised  rats.  Glucose  toler¬ 
ance  is  normal  when  administered  by  stomach  tube 
for  the  first  2\  weeks  but  thereafter  becomes  diabetic 
in  type,  as  it  does  within  1  week  when  injected 
subcutaneously.  P.  G.  M. 

Coupling  of  dismutations  with  esterification 
of  phosphate  in  muscle.  D.  M.  Needham  and 
R.  K.  Pillai  (Nature,  1937,  140,  64 — 65). — From  the 
effect  of  CH2PC(y,  phloridzin,  and  As04"'  on  the 
lactic  acid  formation  in  rabbit  muscle  extract  it  is 
deduced  that  the  dismutation  of  triose  phosphate 
with  AcC02H,  giving  phosphoglyceric  and  lactic 
acids,  is  coupled  with  a  synthesis  of  adenyl  pyro¬ 
phosphate  (I)  from  adenylic  acid  and  free  P04'". 
This  coupled  esterification  of  P04  probably  plays  an 
important  part  during  the  anaerobic  recovery  period 
when  creatine  phosphate  is  resynthesised.  During 
this  period  heat  output  is  low;  the  energy  of  dis¬ 
mutation  may  be  retained  and  utilised  in  the  endo¬ 
thermic  synthesis  of  (I).  L.  S.  T. 

Glyceraldehyde  and  embryonic  glucolysis .  J. 
Needham  and  H.  Lehmann  (Nature,  1937, 140,  198 ; 
cf.  this  vol,  306). — l-  but  not  d-glyceraldehyde 
inhibits  glucolysis.  The  inhibitory  effect  is  complete 
at  a  concn.  of  approx.  2-5  X  lO^If.  The  apparent 
inhibition  of  glucolysis  by  rfi-glyceraldehyde  to  an 
extent  >90%  is  due  to  a  slow  enzymic  formation  of 
lactic  acid  (I)  from  glyceraldehyde  itself.  This 
process  results  from  the  non-enzymic  formation  of 
AcCHO,  which  is  then  converted  into  (I)  by  the 
glyoxalase  present.  L.  S.  T. 

Intermediary  carbohydrate  metabolism  in 
embryonic  life .  I .  General  aspects  of  anaerobic 
glucolysis.  J.  Needham  and  W.  W.  Nowinskt. 

II.  Formation  and  removal  of  pyruvic  acid. 

III.  Pasteur  effect  and  the  Meyerhof  cycle. 

IV.  Distribution  of  acid-soluble  phosphorus. 
J.  Needham,  W.  W.  Nowinski,  K.  C.  Dixon,  and 
R.  P.  Cook.  V.  Phosphorylation  cycles.  VI. 
Glucolysis  without  phosphorylation.  VII.  Nature 
of  non-phosphorylating  glucolysis.  J.  Needham 
and  H.  Lehmann  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1165 — 
1184,  1185—1196,  1196—1199,  1199—1209,  1210— 
1227,  1227—1238,  1238—1254).—!.  The  anaerobic 
glycolytic  mechanism  of  early  chick  embryonic  life  is 
systematically  investigated.  Autoglycolysis  in  the 
first  week  of  development  is  small  relatively  to  its 
max.  glycolytic  intensity  and  falls  with  increasing 
developmental  age.  It  is  not  inhibitable  with 


glyceraldehyde  (I),  F',  or  HS03'  and  it  does  not  exceed 
the  carbohydrate  stores  of  the  embryonic  tissues. 
Besides  glucose,  mannose  is  the  only  carbohydrate 
glycolysed  to  any  substantial  degree  and  the  decline 

of  mannolysis  with  age  follows  exactly  that  of 
glucolysis.  Glucosamine,  fructose,  galactose,  sorbose, 
pentoses,  di- ,  and  tri-saccharides,  and  usually  all y 
phospliorylated  hexoses  and  glycogen  are  not  utilised 
by  the  embryo.  Substrate  preference  is  probably 
not  due  to  differences  in  permeability  and  embryo, 
like  brain  and  tumour  tissues,  is  predominantly  a 
glucolysing  system.  The  phosphorylation  mechanism 
of  glucose  metabolism  is  not  established  even  in 
muscle  of  chicks  on  the  15th  day  of  development. 
Glucolysis  is  powerfully  and  specifically  inhibited  by 
dZ-(I),  the  inhibition  being  partly  reversible  by 
pyruvate.  Glucose  remains  intact  during  this  in¬ 
hibition.  Methylglyoxalase  is  present  in  the  embryo 
in  the  fully  activated  form  and  is  not  inhibited  by  (I). 
Addition  of  glutathione  does  not  increase  glucolysis 
by  intact  embryos. 

II — IV.  During  glucolysis,  AcCHO  accumulates 
in  small  amounts  and  the  amount  is  not  increased  by 
employing  pulp  the  glucolytic  activity  of  which  has 
been  decreased  by  dialysis.  AcC02H  (II)  accumulates 
during  autoglycolysis  and  glucolysis.  The  intensity 
of  (II)  formation  reaches  a  max.  after  about  i  hr. 
glucolysis  and  then  progressively  falls  off.  At 
later  stages  (10th  day)  the  rate  of  (II)  formation  is 
about  the  same  although  by  this  time  uric  acid  ex¬ 
cretion  is  established.  Aerobically  some  lactate  may 
be  oxidised  to  (II).  (II)  formation  during  glycolysis 
is  not  affected  by  addition  of  vitamin-I^.  In  the 
onset  of  glycolysis  after  substrate  deprivation  there 
is  an  induction  period  which  is  abolished  by  addition 
of  (II)  or  methylenc-blue.  The  rates  of  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  glycolysis  and  the  rate  of  oxidative  dis¬ 
appearance  of  lactic  acid  in  the  chick  embryo  are 
measured.  The  rate  of  such  oxidative  disappearance 
is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  effect  of  02  in 
reducing  glycolysis,  the  metabolism  thus  resembling 
that  of  cerebral  cortex.  The  K  effect  is  absent  in 
embryo,  which  thus  differs  from  brain.  The  Pasteur 
effect  is  exhibited  in  the  metabolism  of  mannose  as 
well  as  of  glucose.  Small  amounts  of  inorg.  P, 
hexose  diphosphate  (III),  and  residual  Ba-precipitable 
P  are  present  at  the  5th  day  of  development.  A 
very  considerable  amount  of  P  is  present  in  a  form  not 
precipitable  by  Ba,  very  resistant  to  acid  hydrolysis, 
and  not  fermentable  by  yeast.  The  P  distribution  is 
also  measured  after  varying  periods  of  in  vitro 
glucolysis.  After  a  period  of  glucolysis  inhibited 
by  F',  there  was  no  accumulation  of  (III)  or  of 
phosphoglyceric  or  glycerophosphoric  acids  as  occurs 
in  muscle  under  similar  conditions,  the  only  change 
being  an  accumulation  of  inorg.  P.  The  various  P 
fractions  in  embryo  have  little  to  do  with  carbohydrate 
breakdown. 

V — VII.  Co-enzyme  I  (cozymase  of  Harden  and 
Euler)  could  not  be  detected  in  the  chick  embryo 
but  co-enzyme  II  (hexose  monophosphate  codehydro¬ 
genase  of  Warburg)  is  present  probably  throughout 
development.  P-transporting  co-enzyme  is  present 
in  small  amounts.  When  P- transporters,  e.g., 
adenylic  acid  (IV),  adenyl  pyrophosphate  (V),  or 
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cozymase,  are  added  to  intact  embryo  pulp  along  with 
glycogen  (VI)  or  hexose  diphosphate  (VII)  a  very 
slight  amount  of  breakdown  of  these  substances  may 
occur  but  the  effect  is  never  of  long  duration  and 
glycolysis  quickly  falls  again.  Addition  of  Mg  makes 
no  difference  to  this  effect.  Aldolase  (zymohexase) 
which  converts  (VII)  into  triose  phosphate  (VIII)  is 
present  in  embryo,  (VIII)  accumulating  since  the 
enzyme  system  is  unable  to  convert  (VII)  into 
phosphogly ceric  acid  (IX).  Enzymes  effecting  the 
reversible  transformation  of  (IX)  into  phosphopyruvic 
acid  (X),  the  transport  of  P04  from  (X)  to  (IV),  and  the 
dephosphorylation  of  (V)  with  formation  of  phosphagen 
or  inorg.  P04  are  all  present  in  the  embryo  but  the 
enzymes  effecting  esterification  of  (VI)  are  absent. 
The  glucolytic  rate  is  not  affected  either  by  addition 
of  inorg.  P04  or  by  its  almost  complete  removal  by 
Ca  or  Be  or  by  addition  of  (V),  (IV),  or  cozymase  or 
by  their  removal  by  dialysis.  With  0  005Jf-NaF, 
the  conversion  of  (IX)  into  (X)  is  completely 
suppressed,  but  glucolysis  is  only  45%  suppressed. 
In  all  cases  F'  and  (I)  inhibitions  are  exactly  the  same 
whether  hexokinase  is  present  or  absent,  and  it  is 
concluded  that  two  paths  of  carbohydrate  breakdown 
exist  (a  very  active  non-phosphorylating  glucolysis 
and  a  weak  phosphorylating  mechanism  similar  to 
that  in  muscle)  and  that  breakdown  in  the  living 
embryo  goes  on  wholly  without  phosphorylation. 
Inhibition  of  glucolysis  by  tfL(I)  is  partly  reversed 
by  presence  of  (VII)  which  is  converted  into  (VIII), 
the  latter  then  combining  with  (I)  to  form  hexose 
monophosphate.  Glucolysis  is  inhibited  with  dia¬ 
lysed  pulp  and  activity  80%  restored  by  addition  of 
glutathione  (XI)  whether  the  methylglyoxalase 
present  has  been  irreversibly  inactivated  or  not, 
suggesting  that  AcCHO  is  not  an  intermediate  in 
glucolysis.  (XI)  cannot  be  replaced  by  cysteine, 
ascorbic  acid,  vitamin-B1(  or  (II).  Gluconic  acid, 
glycerol,  glyceric  acid,  (II),  and  CO(CH2*OH)2 
are  not  intermediates  in  non-phosphorylating 
glucolysis,  but  opticallv  active  (I)  cannot  yet  be 
excluded.  P.  W.  0. 

Oxidation  of  C4  dicarboxylic  acids  by  tissue. 
E.  Annau  and  F.  B.  Straub  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 
1937,  247,  252—257;  cf.  this  vol.,  127;  Innes, 
A.,  1930,  1547 ;  Stare  and  Baumann,  this  vol.,  61). — 
The  02  uptake  of  pigeon  breast  muscle  is  increased 
by  addition  of  physiological  amounts  of  fumaric  acid 
(I)  which  are  not  attacked  by  the  tissue.  AcC02H 
added  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  uptake  by 
suppressing  the  catalytic  action  of  (I).  When  excess 
of  (I)  is  added  part  (max.  20 — 30%)  undergoes 
oxidation.  Quantitatively  C4  dicarboxylic  acids  are 
not  important  intermediate  products  of  tissue 
metabolism.  W.  McC. 

Metabolism  of  lactic  and  pyruvic  acids  in 
normal  and  tumour  tissues.  III.  Rat  liver, 
brain,  and  testis.  K.  A.  C.  Elliot,  M.  E.  Greig, 
and  M.  P.  Benoy.  IV.  Formation  of  succinate. 
K.  A.  C.  Elliot  and  M.  E.  Greig  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,1003—1020;  1021—1032;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1273).— 
III.  In  liver-tissue  lactate  (I),  pyruvate  (II),  and 
acetate  (III)  are  oxidised ;  succinate  (IV)  is  converted 
into  fumarate  (V)  and  partly  into  malate  (VI).  In 


brain  and  testis  (I)  and  (II)  are  oxidised,  (IV)  is 
oxidised  to  (V)  and  (VI),  and  these  are  further  oxidised 
to  some  extent.  (Ill)  is  not  appreciably  oxidised 
by  brain  and  testis  but  is  slowly  oxidised  by  testis 
in  presence  of  glucose.  Under  anaerobic  conditions 
testis  produces  an  acid,  not  lactic,  and  is  the  only 
tissue  tried  which  shows  a  considerable  metabolism  of 
(II),  the  reaction  involving  a  dismutation  giving 
(I),  (III),  and  C02.  In  liver,  brain,  kidney,  and  in 
tumours,  only  a  slight  C02  evolution  occurs.  Liver 
and  brain  slices  show  a  rapid  aerobic  glycolysis  during 
the  first  few  min.  after  introduction  into  fresh  medium. 

IV.  Modified  applications  of  the  method  of  Moyle 
(A.,  1924,  i,  791)  and  of  Gozsy  (A.,  1935,  1406)  for 
determining  (IV)  in  tissue  extracts  are  described. 
In  kidney  cortex,  (II)  is  converted  into  (IV)  and 
accumulates  in  large  amounts,  when  its  further  oxid¬ 
ation  is  inhibited  by  malonate  (VII),  the  (IV)  being 
isolated  and  identified.  With  other  tissues,  the 
amount  of  (IV)  formed  is  smaller.  Manometric 
experiments  show  that  (VII)  inhibits  oxidation  of 
(IV)  by  at  least  90%  in  tissue  slices  and  decreases 
the  rate  of  metabolism  of  (II)  and  (VI)  in  kidney 
slices  to  the  same  extent.  A  considerably  larger 
amount  of  (IV)  is  produced  from  (VI)  and  from 
oxaloacetate  than  from  (II)  in  kidney  cortex  and  small 
amounts  of  (IV)  are  formed  from  (III)  in  kidney  and 
liver.  The  mechanism  of  the  changes  involved  is 
discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Water  metabolism  in  relation  to  the  men¬ 
strual  cycle.  P.  L.  Krohn  and  S.  Zuc kerman  (J. 
Physiol.,  1937,  88,  369-387).  R.  N.  C. 

Salt  and  water  metabolism  of  nephrectomised 
rabbits.  I.  Effect  of  injection  of  water  or 
glucose  solutions.  W.  J.  O’Connor  (Austral.  J. 
Exp.  Biol.,  1937, 15, 97 — 107). — Na  and  Cl  are  capable 
of  entering  the  blood  and  extracellular  tissue  fluids, 
being  liberated  from  some  depdt  when  these  fluids 
are  diluted  by  hypotonic  injections  of  salt-free  H20. 
In  the  absence  of  kidneys  the  animal  cannot,  however, 
regulate  its  blood  vol.  The  adjustment  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  hyperpncea.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Metabolism  of  water,  chloride,  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus 
in  adrenalectomised  rats.  M.  Sandberg,  D. 
Perla,  and  0.  M.  Holly  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21, 
352 — 356). — Ca  and  Mg  retention  is  unchanged  after 
adrenalectomy.  H20  intake  is  const,  but  rises  during 
NaCl  treatment ;  %  retention  of  Cl'  remains  un¬ 
changed,  since  urine  vol.  increases.  The  %  of  K 
retained  falls,  but  urinary  and  fiscal  P  excretion  is 
slightly  increased.  The  significance  of  the  changes 
is  discussed.  P.  G.  M. 

Influence  of  training  on  the  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  content  of  rabbit,  pigeon,  and  chicken 
muscles.  P.  A.  Verbolovitsch  (Biochimia,  1937, 
2, 571 — 579). — The  Ca  and  Mg  contents  of  the  muscles 
show  a  slight  rise  and  fall,  respectively,  after  training. 
The  effect  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  chicken  muscles. 

R.  T. 

Elimination  of  molybdenum  in  the  bile.  F. 
Caujolle  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  bio!.,  1937,  19,  827 — 
836). — After  intravenous  injection  of  NH4  molybdate 
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into  clogs,  the  Mo  is  eliminated  as  Mo04"  in  the  bile 

and  urine.  A.  L. 

Structure  of  substances,  natural  and  syn¬ 
thetic,  and  their  reactions  on  the  body.  E.  C. 
Dodds  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  1 — 5). — An  address. 

L.  S.  T. 

Regulation  of  vital  phenomena  by  traces  of 

substances.  M.  Betti  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1936, 
4,  498 — 507). — A  lecture  on  the  role  of  metals,  vit¬ 
amins,  and  hormones.  F.  0.  H. 

Pharmacological  experiments  on  mammalian 
voluntary  muscle,  in  relation  to  the  theory  of 
chemical  transmission.  Z.  M.  Bacq  and  G.  L. 
Brown  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  45—60).  R.  N.  C. 

Phenomenon  of  partial  racemism  as  the 
heuristic  principle  of  the  interpretation  of 
physiological  specificity  observations.  H.  Let- 
trI  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937,  50,  581 — 588). — A  con¬ 
sideration  of  additive  compounds  of  optically  active 
substances,  racemates,  and  partial  racemates,  the 
reaction  between  chemically  defined  antigens  and  their 
antibodies,  the  stereochemical  specificity  of  enzymes, 
the  differences  in  the  physiological  activity  of  optical 
antipodes,  and  the  significance  of  the  occurrence  of 
optically  active  substances  in  biological  conditions. 

H.  W. 

Production  of  local  depressions  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Drosojthila  pupae.  A.  A.  Wolsky  (Nature, 
1937,  139,  1069 — 1070).— By  means  of  partial  illum¬ 
ination  in  presence  of  CO,  these  depressions  can  be 
induced  in  regions  that  are  not  illuminated.  Respir¬ 
ation  of  the  pup®  is  depressed  by  CO,  an  effect  that 
is  reversible,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  light.  This  is 
interpreted  as  a  dissociation,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  of  the  compound  formed  between  CO  and  the 
Fe-containing  respiratory  enzyme.  L.  S.  T. 

Application  of  artificial  radioactivity  in  thera¬ 
peutics.  A.  Lafay  and  B.  Lafay  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  204,  1593—1594). — Intravenously  injected 
Nal  which  has  been  bombarded  with  neutrons  (cf. 
A.,  1934,  1151),  and  consequently  emits  (3-rays,  is  as 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  as  meso-Th', 
Th-X,  and  Rn.  Deep-seated  cancerous  growths  are 
treated  more  effectively  by  this  method  than  by  deep 
X-ray  therapy.  Accumulation  of  radioactive  Nal 
in  the  growths  enables  them  to  be  readilv  located. 

J.  L.  D. 

Retention  of  radioactive  substances  in  the 
body  of  rats  and  the  lethal  dose.  F.  BEhounek. 
and  F.  V.  Novak  (Nature,  1937,  140,  106).— With 
10%  glucose  solution  as  a  vehicle  0-5  to  14  millicuries 
of  Rn  are  eliminated  from  the  body  of  rats  in  30  min., 
irrespective  of  the  method  of  injection  (intermuscular 
or  subcutaneous).  With  an  emulsion  of  W  in  olive 
oil,  several  hr.  are  necessary.  In  both  cases,  elimin¬ 
ation  is  effected  mainly  by  breathing.  A  dose  of  14 
millicuries  does  not  even  disturb  the  basic  vital  func¬ 
tions.  With  the  W  emulsion  the  14  millicurie  dose 
corresponds  with  approx.  17  X  10®  ergs  of  energy 
absorbed.  In  the  case  of  Po  injections  the  lethal  dose 
is  reached  at  an  average  absorbed  energv  of  approx. 
6  x  10®  ergs.  "  L.  S.  T. 


Biological  effects  of  slow  electrons.  F.  S. 
Cooper  and  S.  H.  Hutner  (Physical  Rev.,  1936, 

[ii],  49,  480). — Preliminary.  The  effect  of  evacuation 
to  10-3  to  10-5  mm.  on  the  spores  of  Nephrolepis, 

Polypodium,  Scolopendrium,  and  Neurospora  is 
recorded.  L.  S.  T. 

Production  of  mutations  by  neutrons.  M. 
Nagai  and  G.  L.  Locher  (Nature,  1937,  140,  111 — 
112). — Adult  males  of  Drosophila  melanogasler  treated 
with  fast  neutrons  from  a  Ra-Be  source  show  a  larger 
proportion  of  mutations  than  untreated  flies. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effects  of  alcohol  as  influenced  by  blood- 
sugar.  H.  W.  Haggard  and  L.  A.  Greenberg 
(Science,  1937,  85,  608 — 609). — In  rats  and  in  man 
the  increase  in  blood-sugar  following  a  meal  lessens 
the  pharmacological  effect  of  alcohol  that  has  been 
absorbed.  The  lethal  concns.  of  alcohol  (commercial 
spirits)  in  the  blood  of  rats  determined  for  different 
sugar  levels  show  that  the  toxicity  of  alcohol  varies 
inversely  as  the  concn.  of  sugar.  The  modifying 
effects  of  sugar  on  the  action  of  alcohol  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  combustion  of  the  latter  in  the 
tissues.  L,  S.  T. 

Pharmacology  of  gallic  acid.  II.  Effect  of 
gallic  acid  on  the  diuresis  due  to  hypertonic 
sodium  chloride  solutions.  M.  Filomeni  (Arch. 
Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  63,  193 — 224). — Rabbits  which 
have  been  intravenously  injected  with  N-NaCl  (which 
increases  aq.  and  reduces  NaCl-diuresis),  when 
further  injected  with  gallic  acid  (0-01 — 0-15  g.  per 
kg.)  show  a  38%  increase  in  aq.,  and  a  negligible 
increase  in  NaCl-,  diuresis.  E.  W.  W. 

Pharmacology  of  gallic  acid.  III.  Effect  on 
diuresis  following  intravenous  injection  of  water. 
M.  Filomeni  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  64,  1 — 52 ; 
cf.  preceding  abstract).— With  rabbits  continuously 
injected  with  0-5  c.c.  of  H20  per  kg.  per  min.  until 
death  occurs,  the  vol.  of  urine  and  amount  of  NaCl 
excreted  and  the  survival  period  are  increased  by 
intravenous  injection  of  gallic  acid.  F.  0.  H. 

Hyperglycsemia  following  adrenalectomy.  T. 
Ozaki  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  133 — 139).- — 
Intravenous  injection  of  cholesterol  (I)  into  rabbits 
causes  parallel  increases  in  the  blood-sugar  (Hage- 
dorn-Jensen),  -(I),  and  -cholesteryl  esters  which 
persist  for  approx,  8  hr.  The  bearing  of  the  data  on 
the  hyperglyc®mia  following  adrenalectomy  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Alcohol  content  of  the  water  of  interstitial 
fluid  and  protoplasm  of  an  aquatic  animal  and 
that  of  the  medium  surrounding  it.  Experi¬ 
mental  demonstration  in  the  frog.  M.  Nioloux 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1532 — 1535). — The  urine 
and  H20  of  plasma,  interstitial  and  tissue  fluid,  and 
protoplasm  of  a  frog  immersed  in  0-2%  aq.  EtOH 
contain  the  same  concn.  of  EtOH  as  the  external 
medium.  J.  L.  D. 

Partial  permeability  to  alcohol  of  the  isolated 
skin  of  the  frog.  G.  Fontes  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 125,  900 — 903). — The  undamaged  skin  is 
only  partly  permeable  to  EtOH,  max.  equilibrium  vals. 
of  0-93  being  attained  (cf.  this  vol.,  132).  H.  G.  R. 
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Cetyl  alcohol  as  an  enteric  coating  material. 
L.  M.  Mills  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26, 
479 — 482). — Tablets  of  BaS04  coated  with  cetyl 
alcohol  (I),  (I)  +  shellac,  and  (I)  +  mastic  passed 
intact  through  the  human  stomach  and  disintegrated 
in  the  intestine  to  an  extent  of  approx.  81,  71,  and 
98%,  respectively.  F.  O.  H. 

Renal  excretion  of  acid  dyes  in  Astacus 
finviatilis .  P.  GERARD  (Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg., 
1937,  [v],  23,  456 — 463). — -The  results  of  examination 
of  the  kidney  apparatus  in  crayfish  following  injection 
of  various  acid  dyes  are  discussed  with  reference  to 
renal  permeability.  J.  N.  A. 

Calcium  creosotate.  II.  Comparative  in- 
vitro  efficiency  of  calcium  creosotate  and  guaiac- 
olate  and  creosote  as  bactericidal  agents.  III. 
Elimination  of  volatile  phenols  in  rabbit’s  urine 
after  administration  of  “  calcium  creosotate 
solution  "  and  after  creosote  solution.  E.  J. 
Fbllows  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60,  178 — 
182,  183 — 188). — II.  Ca  creosotate  (I)  is  effectively 
bactericidal  at  higher  dilutions  than  creosote  (II)  or 
Ca  guaiacolate. 

III.  Given  orally  to  rabbits,  (I)  produces  more 
phenol  in  the  urine  than  (II) ;  hence  the  absorption 
in  the  body  of  phenols  from  (I)  is  probably  at  least  as 
efficient  as  from  (II).  E.  M.  W. 

Experimental  assessment  of  the  therapeutic 
efficacy  of  amino-compounds  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  p-benzylaminobenzenesulphonamide. 
L.  E.  H.  Whitby  (Lancet,  1937,  232,  1517—1519).— 
The  following  compounds  are  effective  in  the  oral 
treatment  of  streptococcal  infections  in  mice :  p- 
NH2-C6H4-S02;NH2  (I),  p-CH„Ph-NILCsH4-S02-NH, 

(II) ,  4 : 4'-diaminobenzenesufphonanilide  tartrate 

(III) ,  and  4  :  3'-diaminobenzenesulphonanilide  (V). 
Of  the  sol.  compounds,  prontosil  (sol.)  and  Na2 
p-(y-  phenylpropylamino)benzenesulphonamide  -  ay  - 
disulphonate  (IV)  are  equally  less  efficient  than  the 
above.  (I)  and  (III)  are  equally  effective  against 
meningococcus  in  mice ;  (II)  and  (IV)  are  inactive  in 
experimental  infections.  With  pneumococcus  type  I, 
(III)  and  (V)  have  a  definite  protective  action,  but 
(I),  (II),  and  (IV)  have  no  action  in  preventing  death. 

L.  S.  T. 

Antiseptics  and  anthelmintics.  III.  Phar¬ 
macology  of  certain  flavones  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  anthelmintic  action.  H.  S.  Mahal 
(Proc.  Indian  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  5,  B,  186— 194).— 7- 
Hydroxy-  and  7-hydroxy-6-hexyl-flavone,  chrysin, 
genkwanin,  calycopterin,  and  4-methylumbelliferone 
exhibited  no  anthelmintic,  germicidal,  or  antiseptic 
activity.  They  inhibited  the  movement  of  isolated 
rabbit  gut  and  uterus,  lowered  blood  pressure  in 
dogs,  and  inhibited  the  beat  of  isolated  frog  heart. 

A.  G.  P. 

Spermicidal  powers  of  chemical  contracep¬ 
tives.  VII.  Approved  tests.  J.  R.  Baker,  R.  M. 
Ransok,  and  J.  Tynen  (J.  Hyg.,  1937,  37,  474 — 

488). — Consistently  reliable  results  are  given  by  a 
test  on  human  semen  at  37°.  The  efficiency  of  a 
commercial  product  depends  on  its  rate  of  diffusion, 
acidity  or  alkalinity,  and  the  rate  of  disintegration. 
A  special  test  for  diffusion  is  described.  A  method  of 


determining  the  pa  of  human  semen  is  given  (mean 
7-8;  range  7-4 — 8-4).  The  mean  ejaculated  vol.  is 
3-9  ml.,  which  requires  0-31  ml.  of  OTiY-HCl  for 

neutralisation.  W.  L.  D. 

Cleavage  of  certain  azo-compounds  in  the 
animal  organism  and  the  allergic  phenomena 
produced  by  sulphonamidochrysoidine .  F,  Nitti 
and  D.  Bovet  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19, 
837 — 842). — A  study  of  the  allergic  phenomena 
produced  by  sulphonamidochrysoidine  and  1:2:4- 
CgH3(NH2)^  shows  that  certain  azo-compounds  such 
as  derivatives  of  p-NH2,C6H4,S02’NH2  are  readily 
reduced  by  the  organism  and  may  sensitise  the 
organism  as  a  result  of  the  cleavage  products  formed. 

A.  L. 

Acetylcholine  metabolism  of  a  sympathetic 
ganglion.  G.  L.  Brown  and  W.  Feldberg  (J. 
Physiol.,  1936,  88,  265 — 283). — Prolonged  pregan¬ 
glionic  stimulation  causes  an  initially  high  output 
of  acetylcholine  (I)  from  the  perfused  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  cat,  but  this  falls  rapidly 
to  a  steady  low  val.  Synthesis  of  (I)  appears  to  take 
place,  and  is  unaffected  by  eserine.  The  amount  of 
extractable  (I)  or  choline  from  a  ganglion  is  not 

significantly  altered.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  eserine  and  related  compounds  and 
of  acetylcholine  on  the  central  nervous  system. 
A.  Schweitzer  and  S.  Wright  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89, 
165—197).  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  acetylcholine,  prostigmine,  and  re¬ 
lated  substances  on  the  knee-jerk.  A.  Schweit¬ 
zer  and  S.  Wright  (J.  Phvsiol.,  1937,  89,  384 — 402). 

R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  acetylcholine  on  denervated  mam¬ 
malian  and  frog's  muscle.  G.  L.  Brown  (J. 
Physiol.,  1937,  89,  438—461).  R.  N.  C. 

Mechanism  of  sensitisation  to  acetylcholine. 
E.  Kahane  and  J.  LfivY  (Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  204, 
1752 — 1754;  cf.  this  vol.,  265). — Eserinised  leech 
muscle  only  partly  destroys  acetylcholine  (I)  in 
Ringer’s  fluid,  so  that  the  site  of  action  of  eserine 
(II)  is  not  located  outside  the  muscle.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  esterase  is  inhibited  because  an  in¬ 
active  form  diffuses  from  the  muscle ;  after  repeated 
washing,  active  esterase  once  more  diffuses  out  and 
the  hypersensitivity  of  the  muscle  to  (I)  is  abolished. 
The  sensitising  effect  of  (II)  is  >  suppression  of  the 
activity  of  the  esterase.  J.  L.  D. 

Acetylcholine  and  choline-esterase  in  inverte¬ 
brates.  Z.  M.  Bacq  (Arch,  internat.  Physiol.,  1937, 
44,  174 — 189). — Acetylcholine  (I)  has  a  contractile 
effect  on  the  muscles  of  worms,  sipunculi,  molluscs, 
and  echinoderms  and  choline-esterase  (II)  is  present 
in  the  tissues  and  body-fluids.  (I)  is  without  effect 
on  actinia  and  crustaceans  and  (II)  is  present  in  the 
muscle  but  not  in  the  blood  of  the  latter.  H.  G.  R. 

Insensitivity  of  the  cervix  uteri  to  oxytocin. 
W.  H.  Newton  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  309—315). 

R.  N.  C. 

Chemical  agent  in  the  sympathetic  control  of 
retraction  of  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the 
cat.  J.  Secker  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  296 — 308). 

R.  N.  C. 
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Effects  of  ether  on  brain  oxidations.  M. 
Jowett  and  J.  H.  Quastel  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1101 — 1112). — The  respiration  of  slices  of  cerebral 
cortex  (rat,  guinea-pig)  with  glucose  (I),  fructose, 
pyruvate,  lactate  (II),  or  glutamate  as  substrate  is 
inhibited  by  Et20;  with  succinate  and  some  other 
substrates,  inhibition  is  slight.  The  inhibition  is 
progressive,  irreversible  when  large,  and  tends  to  be 
larger  when  [K'j  is  low.  The  inhibitory  action  of 
Et20  on  oxidation  of  (I)  or  (II)  has  a  high  temp. 
CQeff.  (about  6  for  10°).  The  brain  of  anaesthetised 
rats  has  a  normal  in-vitro  respiration.  The  effects 
on  liver  respiration  are  not  so  significant.  The 
bearing  of  the  findings  on  Et,0  anaesthesia  is  discussed. 

F.  0.  H. 

Relation  of  barbital  and  pbenobarbital  to 
granulocytopenia.  J.  C.  Kopet  and  F.  J.  Good¬ 
rich  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  483 — 
485). — The  two  drugs  (diethyl-  and  phenylethyl- 
barbituric  acids)  do  not  permanently  decrease  the 
no.  of  circulating  granulocytes  in  the  peripheral 
blood  of  rabbits.  F.  0.  H. 

Comparison  of  ultra-short-acting  barbitur¬ 
ates,  nembutal,  and  tribromoethanol.  H.  W. 
Werner,  T.  W.  Pratt,  and  A.  L.  Tattjm  (J.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60,  189— 197).— Toxicity  and 
duration  of  action  of  five  barbiturates  and  tribromo¬ 
ethanol  are  compared.  E.  M.  W. 

Pharmacology  of  thiobarbiturates,  O.  M. 
Gruhzit,  A.  W.  Dox,  L.  W.  Rowe,  and  M.  C.  Dodd 
(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60,  125— 142).— Six 
thiobarbituric  acids  possess  anaesthetic  properties 
when  given  intravenously,  intraperitoneally,  or  orally 
to  rats  and  dogs.  Data  are  given  of  min.  anaesthetic 
and  lethal  doses  and  of  effects  on  respiration  and 
cardiac  function.  E.  M.  W. 

Variation  .of  the  mode  of  action  of  local  anaes¬ 
thetics  on  the  motor  nerve  with  chemical  type. 
Cocaine  and  its  substitutes  ;  percaine.  J.  Ria- 
nier  and  A.  Quevattyiller  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,125, 720 — 723). — The  action  of  cocaine  and 
novocaine  differs  from  that  of  percaine.  H.  G.  R. 

Comparative  effect  of  various  morphine  salts, 
injected  intravenously,  on  cocaine  local  anaes¬ 
thesia.  J.  Rfi&NiER  and  S.  Lambin  (J.  Pharm. 
Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  533— 537).— The  effect  of 
different  salts  of  morphine  in  causing  “  renewal  ” 
of  anaesthesia  is  in  the  order  phenylbutyrate  > 
phenylpropionate  >  benzoate  >  hydrochloride  = 
tartrate  >  citrate  >  gluconate.  J.  N.  A. 

Local  anaesthetics. — See  A.,  II,  386. 

Effect  of  purine  bases  and  their  derivatives 
on  ureteral  peristalsis.  C.  Cehla  and  I.  D. 
Georgescu  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
760 — 762). — Caffeine,  theobromine,  and  theophylline 
increase  the  rate  of  peristalsis.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  vascular  medicaments  on  the  per¬ 
meability  of  arteries.  L.  Zettler  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  141— 152).— Tables  show 
the  decrease  of  permeability  of  surviving  arteries 
induced  by  Ca  and  nicotine  and  the  increase  of 
permeability  due  to  purine  and  Hg  diuretics  and  to 
NaN02.  P.  W.  C. 


Changed  activity  of  morphine  in  rickets.  C. 
Amsder  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  263 — 
266). — The  central  nervous  system  of  young,  growing 
white  rats  is  so  altered  when  the  animals  are  rendered 
rachitic  by  feeding  a  McCollum  diet  that  the  narcotis¬ 
ing  action  of  morphine  is  decreased  and  the  stimulant 
activity  increased  in  about  one  third  of  the  animals. 

P.  W.  C. 

Chemistry  of  Indian  opium.  H.  B.  Dunni- 
clefe  (Nature,  1937,  140,  92—93).  L.  S.  T. 

Mechanism  of  strychnine  action.  I.  Physio¬ 
logical  evaluation.  A.  Viehoevek  and  I.  Cohen 
(Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  1937,  109,  285 — 316). — The  use 
of  Daphnia  magna  as  a  test  animal  affords  accurate 
determination  of  concn.  and  confirms  that  chemically 
pure  samples  of  different  origin  show  uniformity  in 
their  action  (cf.  Ward  et  al.,  A.,  1936,  1295). 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Circulatory  and  pulmonary  effects  of  the 
venom  of  the  Australian  copperhead  (Denisonia 
superba).  W.  Feldberg  and  C.  H.  Kellaway 
(Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol.,  1937,  15,  81— 95).— The 
effects  are  due  to  cell  injury  and  to  secondary  re¬ 
actions  to  the  histamine  thus  liberated. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Pharmacological  and  toxic  actions  of  d-  and 

1- miotine.  A.  C.  White  and  E.  Stedman  (J. 

Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60,  198— 223).— The 
toxicities  and  actions  on  various  systems,  isolated 
organs,  and  tissues  of  d-  and  Z-miotine  are  compared 
for  many  species  of  animals.  Z-Miotine  has  the 
stronger  effect  in  most  cases.  No  direct  relationship 
is  observed  between  toxicity  and  relative  power  of 
inhibiting  serum-choline  esterase.  E.  M.  W. 

Opposite  effects  of  two  alkaloids  of  the  same 
vegetable  drug.  E.  Bizet  and  Raymond-Hamet 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1754— 1756).— The  effect 
on  carotid  pressure  and  kidney  vol.  (dog)  of  adrenaline 
injection  following  injection  of  quebrachamine  sulphate 
is  opposite  to  that  following  injection  of  quebrachine 
hydrochloride.  J.  L.  D. 

Pharmacology  of  metasynephrin.  E.  M.  Boyd 
(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60,  174— 177).— Meta¬ 
synephrin  (I)  is  more  stable  in  solution  than  adrenaline 
(II)  and  less  toxic  to  mucous  surfaces  than  (II)  or 
ephedrine.  (I)  and  (II)  are  similar  in  pharmacological 
action.  E.  M.  W. 

“  Amphiporine  ”  and  “  nemertine  ”  :  poisons 
obtained  from  nemertines.  Z.  M.  Bacq  (Arch, 
internat.  Physiol.,  1937,  44,  190 — 204). — “  Amphipor¬ 
ine,”  obtained  from  the  tissues  of  Amphipoms  and 
Drepanophorus,  is  an  alkaloid  with  nicotine-like 
action,  whereas  “  nemertine  ”  has  no  such  action 
but  excites  the  muscle-nerve  prep,  of  the  crab. 

H.  G.  R. 

Transfer  of  some  drugs  into  mothers'  milk. 
T.  A.  G.  Haanabpel  (Pharm.  Weekblad,  1937,  74, 
871 — 880). — The  I  content  of  human  milk  rose  to 

2- 5  X  10-6  g.  per  c.c.  after  administration  of  1  g.  of 
Nal.  The  sample  was  evaporated  with  K2C03, 
ignited,  extracted  with  EtOH,  and  the  I  determined 
in  the  dried  extract  by  the  NaN3-Br-H2S04  method. 
Small  amounts  of  Br  are  conveniently  determined 
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colorimetrically  as  eosin  by  treatment  with 
fluorescein  and  NH2C1  solution  at  pn  5-5 — 5-6. 
The  Br  content  of  milk  is  very  high,  0-6  mg.  per  e.c. 
after  administration  of  large  doses  of  NaBr  (6-5  g. 
in  2  days).  Only  traces  of  As  (1  x  10-7  g.  per  c.c.) 
appear  in  the  milk  after  administration  of  35  mg.  of 
As20,.  Quinine  is  determined  nephelometrically 
with  V alser’s  reagent  (HgI2-KI)  or  by  the  fluorescence 
in  ultra-violet  light.  Mile  contains  1  X  KH  g.  per 
c.c.  3  hr.  after  administration  of  250  mg.  of  quinine 
and  none  after  12  hr.  o-OH-C6H4-C02H  and  o- 
OAc-C0H4*CO2H  are  determined  colorimetrically  with 
FeCl3.  The  max.  content  observed  was  0-35 — 
0-45  mg.  per  100  c.c.  12  hr.  after  administration  of 
1  g.  of  o-OH-CeH4*C02Na.  S.  C. 

Chemico-toxological  detection  of  thymol.  L, 
Pilati  (Boll.  Chim.  farm.,  1937,  76,  301—302, 
305). — Tissues  suspected  of  containing  thymol  (I) 
are  treated  with  NaOH-EtOH,  and  excess  of  EtOH ; 
dil.  H2S04  is  added  to  the  evaporated  filtrate,  and 
the  (I)  in  the  evaporated  Et20  extract  (after  dis¬ 
tillation  in  H20  if  necessary)  is  detected  by  its  odour. 
When  treated  in  H2S04  with  CH20,  (I)  gives  violet 
streaks  passing  to  a  maroon  coloration;  such  colour 
reactions  of  other  phenols  are  recorded. 

E.  W.  W. 

Relationship  between  the  action  of  convulsive 
poisons  and  disturbance  of  tissue  respiration. 
I.  Pyramidone  convulsions  in  frogs  after  ad¬ 
ministration  of  subnormal  doses  of  pyramidone 
and  hydrocyanic  acid.  R.  Labes,  K.  Wedell, 
and  O.  Lepfross  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 
185,  125 — 140). — In  frogs,  injection  of  half  the 
normal  convulsive  dose  of  pyramidone  (I)  (0-23  c.c. 
of  a  4%  solution)  is  sufficient  to  cause  convulsions 
if  0-045  c.c.  of  a  0-75%  NaCN  solution  is  injected 
either  simultaneously  with  or  earlier  than  the  injection 
of  (I).  P.  W.  C. 

Distribution  of  chloroform  and  chloral  hydrate 
during  experimental  chloral  hydrate  poisoning. 

(A)  Oral,  rectal,  and  peritoneal  administration. 

(B)  Subcutaneous  and  intravenous  administra¬ 
tion.  C.  Bonciu  and  N.  Ioanid  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  771—774,  775— 778).— The  bile  and 
blood  of  rabbits  contain  >  the  other  organs,  the  vals. 
for  which  are  variable.  No  appreciable  differences 
were  observed  with  varying  degrees  of  poisoning. 

H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  certain  enzyme  poisons  on  the  frog's 
auricle.  A.  S.  Dale  (J.  Physiol.,  1937  ,  89,  316 — 
329). — CN'  in  sufficient  concn.,  H2S,  and  NaN3  show 
actions  similar  to  complete  deprivation  of  02  on  the 
frog’s  auricle  poisoned  with  CH2I-C02H.  The  02 
uptake  of  the  auricle  is  not  completely  abolished  by 
CN'  in  concns.  up  to  J4/150.  R.  N.  C. 

Diagnosis  of  chronic  benzene  poisoning.  Frie- 
man  n  (Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbchyg.,  1936,  7, 
278 — 283). — Poisoning  by  C6H6  is  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  diminished  urinary  elimination  of  vitamin- 
G.  M.  A.  B. 

Testing  the  liver  function  in  mercury  workers. 
D.  G.  Tallekburg  (Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg., 
1936,  7,  305 — 315). — Clinical  tests  on  blood  and  urine 


show  disturbance  of  liver  function  even  in  apparently 

healthy  workers.  M.  A.  B. 

Chronic  mercury  and  amalgam  poisoning. 
A.  Stock  (Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg.,  1936, 
7,  388 — 413). — The  Hg  content  of  various  rocks  and 
soils,  natural  waters,  foodstuffs,  and  human  excreta 
and  blood  is  determined.  Data  are  given  showing 
the  distribution  of  Hg  in  different  organs  of  the  dog 
after  exposure  to  air  containing  Hg.  Hg  is  much 
more  toxic  -when  absorbed  through  the  respiratory 
tract  than  through  the  alimentary  canal  and  as  little 
as  10 — 20  x  10~6  g.  per  eu.  m.  in  the  air  will  produce 
definite  symptoms  in  man  after  exposure  for  a  few 
hr.  per  day  for  several  weeks.  Poisoning  may  even 
be  caused  by  the  amalgam  in  teeth-stopping. 

M.  A.  B. 

Lead-poisoning  risks  in  type-setting.  E.  Lede- 
rer  (Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7, 
331 — 377). — Chemical  data  together  with  Pb  analyses 
of  urine  of  workers,  of  dust  and  of  washing-H20  in 
printing  works  are  recorded  and  discussed. 

M.  A.  B. 

Liver  affections  in  lead  poisoning.  K.  Fel- 
linger  (Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7, 
414 — 420). — Relations  between  Pb  poisoning,  the 
level  of  serum-bilirubin  and  -cholesterol,  and  galactose 
metabolism  are  examined.  M.  A.  B. 

Gas  analysis  apparatus.  W.  Wirth  and  W. 
Tamm  (Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7, 
427 — 429). — Apparatus  for  sampling  gases  in  toxi¬ 
cological  work  is  described.  M.  A.  B. 

Fluorine  poisoning  in  cryolite  workers.  K. 
Roholm  (Arch.  Gewerbepath.  Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7, 
255 — 277). — The  air  of  factories  using  cryolite 
contains  about  35  mg.  per  eu.  m.  Some  of  this  is 
absorbed  through  the  alimentary  canal,  but  not 
through  the  respiratory  tract,  and  may  cause  dis¬ 
turbed  mineral  metabolism  with  increased  calcification 
of  bones.  M.  A.  B. 

Immunity  of  certain  insects  to  selenium 
poisoning.  S.  F.  Trelease  and  H.  M.  Trelease 
(Science,  1937,  85,  590). — Weevils  and  seed-chalcids 
are  able  to  complete  their  life  cycles  in  seeds  of 
Astragalus  bisvlcatus  containing  1475  p.p.m.  of  Se. 
The  bodies  of  the  weevils  contained  65  p.p.m.  of  Se. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  cystine  on  toxicity  and  trypanocidal 
activity  of  neoarsphenamine.  A.  E,  Jurist  and 

W.  G.  Christiansen  (J.  Amer,  Pharm.  Assoc., 
1937,  26,  497— 501).— The  toxicity  in  rats  is  not 
changed  by  oral  administration  (after  24  hr.)  of 
cystine  whilst  the  trypanocidal  efficiency  is 
significantly  reduced.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  poisons  on  the  isolated  heart-muscle 
strip  of  the  frog.  III.  Action  of  metallic  salts. 
K.  Mezey  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185, 
153 — 177;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1295). — A  table  shows  the 
•min,  active  concn.  of  the  chlorides  of  38  elements, 
including  most  of  the  rarer  elements,  on  the  heart- 
muscle  strip,  and  a  second  table  indicates  the  pro¬ 
portionate  min.  active  cation  concn.  starting  with 
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Cs  —  1.  The  degree  of  activity  follows  the  accom¬ 
panying  schemes:  Cs<Li<Na<Rb<K;  Sr<Ca< 
Ba;  Mg<Zn<Cd<Be;  Tl<Ce<Zr<Th<La<AI< 
Ti<Nd<Y;  Cr<Pb<Sn<Bi<U<W;  Fe<Co< 
Mn<Ni.  P.  W.  C. 

Histophysiology  of  pulmonary  lipins.  Fatty 
lungs  in  poisoning.  L.  Binet,  J.  Verne,  and 
J.  L.  Parrot  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
712 — 714). — Accumulation  of  lipins  in  the  lung 
follows  fungal  infection  or  P  poisoning. 

H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  the  toxicity  of  medicinal 
substances.  J.  RfjGNiER,  S.  Lambin,  and  E.  Szol- 
lcesi  (Bull.  Sci.  Pharmacol.,  1937,  44,  SI — 108). — 
Methods  of  testing  substances  of  which  only  a  small 
quantity  is  available  are  discussed.  Data  are  given 
of  the  toxicity  towards  mice  of  some  new  salts  of 
novocaine  and  morphine.  L.  D.  G. 


Schutz-Borissov  law  for  enzymes.  0.  Bo  dan- 
sky  (Science,  1937,  86,  52 — 53). — A  discussion. 

L.  S.  T. 

Alcohol  dehydrogenase  of  turnips.  S.  Yama- 
gata  and  M.  Nagahisa  (Acta.  Phytochim.,  1937, 
9,  115 — 122). — Treatment  of  the  expressed  juice 
with  Et0H-Et20  at  <0°  gives  a  white  enzyme 
powder  which  remains  active  for  months  if  preserved 
in  a  desiccator.  It  rapidly  loses  its  activity  in  H20 
at  room  temp,  but  not  at  0°  and  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  inactivated  at  55°  for  30  min.  It  is  indifferent 
towards  CH2I*CO,Na,  NaF,  and  KCN  but  strongly 
inhibited  by  NH2*C02E: .  Formate,  lactate,  succinate, 
malate,  citrate,  aspartate,  glycine,  and  glutarate 
are  useless  as  H- donators.  Glutamate  is  more  active 
than  EtOH  but  the  position  of  glucose  and  glycero¬ 
phosphate  is  uncertain.  BuOH  appears  particularly 
suitable.  The  action  depends  on  the  concn.  of  the 
substrate.  The  optimal  pa  is  7-7-5.  The  necessity 
of  a  codehydrogenase  for  the  activity  of  the  dehydro¬ 
genase  is  shown.  The  participation  of  the  flavin 
enzyme  in  this  dehydrogenation  is  probable. 

H.  W. 


Malic  dehydrogenase.  K.  Laki  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  1113 — 1115). — Muscle  (horse)  preps.,  which 
are  poor  in  fumaraso,  dehydrogenate  malate  (I) 
faster  than  fumarate  (II).  This  supports  the  view 
that  (I)  is  dehydrogenated  as  such  and  not  as  (II) 
(cf.  Green,  this  vol.,  29).  F.  O.  H. 


Identity  of  lactic  and  malic  dehydrogenases. 
N.  B.  Das  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1116 — 1123). — 
Lactic  and  malic  dehydrogenases  occur  in  pigeon’s 
heart-muscle  and  pig’s  kidney,  liver,  and  heart. 
Both  are  inhibited  by  oxalacetic  acid  (I),  H3As03, 
and  CH2I-C02H  but  F'  and  AcC02H  (II)  inhibit  only 
lactic  dehydrogenase.  Malic  dehydrogenase  (which 
is  activated  by  cozymase  free  from  adenylic  acid) 
is  more  readily  inhibited  by  (I)  than  lactic  dehydro¬ 
genase  is  by  (II).  The  max.  concn.  of  malic  is  much 
<  that  of  lactic  acid.  In  presence  of  glutamic  acid, 
which  combines  with  (I),  the  relative  velocities  of 
dehydrogenation  are  approx,  equal.  No  summation 
or  addition  occurs  with  the  two  substrates  together. 
The  enzymes  are  not  separable  by  adsorption  with 
kaolin.  F.  O.  H. 


Inhibition  of  succinic  and  lactic-malic  de¬ 
hydrogenases.  N.  B.  Das  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1124 — 1130). — The  inhibition  of  dehydrogenation  of 
lactic  acid  (I)  by  AcCOaH  (II)  is  >  that  of  hydro¬ 
genation  of  (II)  by  (I) ;  this  is  also  true  for  the 
corresponding  reactions  of  malic  (III)  and  oxalacetic 
acid  (IV),  but  the  reverse  applies  when  succinic 
(V)  and  fumaric  acid  (VI)  are  used,  respectively. 
Malonic  acid  (VII)  inhibits  dehydrogenation  of 
(I)  more  strongly  than  hydrogenation  of  (II);  the 
reverse  holds  for  the  cases  of  (III)  and  (IV),  respect¬ 
ively.  (IV)  and  (VII)  inhibit  dehydrogenation  of  (V) 
more  readily  than  hydrogenation  of  (VI),  whilst 
(I)  and  (III)  are  without  effect  on  both  enzymic 
processes.  The  bearing  of  the  results  on  the  theory 
of  tissue  respiration  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Dehydrogenation  of  pyruvic  acid.  E.  Annau 
and  I.  Mahr  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  248— 
251 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  127). — In  presence  of  a  dehydro¬ 
genase  of  high  activity  occurring  in  pigeon  breast 
muscle  and  pig  kidney  AcC02H  decolorises  methylene- 
blue.  The  dehydrogenating  system  consists  of  an 
enzyme  and  a  thermostable  activator  (resists  temp, 
of  80°),  not  identical  with  Warburg’s  yellow  enzyme, 
cozymase,  or  adenosine  triphosphate,  which  accelerates 
the  dehydrogenation  but  has  no  effect  on  the  dehydro¬ 
genation  of  lactic  acid.  W.  McC. 

Cell  structure  and  enzymic  activity.  J.  Yud- 
kin  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1065 — 1068).— The 
decrease  in  activity  of  the  glucose  dehydrogenase 
of  Bad.  coli  by  freezing  and  thawing,  and  of  the 
glucose  and  lactic  dehydrogenases  of  Micrococcus 
lysodeikticus  by  lysis  with  egg  white,  are  not  restored 
by  addition  of  the  co-enzyme  necessary  for  their 
action.  In  these  instances  the  effect  is  not  therefore 
due  merely  to  dilution  but  the  enzymes  appear  to 
be  linked  in  some  way  with  the  structure  of  the  cell. 

P.  W.  C. 

Ascorbic  acid  oxidase  in  plant  and  animal 
tissues.  R.  K.  Chakraborty  and  B.  C.  Guha 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  839— 843).— The 
oxidase  (I)  contents  of  a  no.  of  plant  tissues  are  given. 
Cucumber  shows  the  highest  val.  (I)  is  produced  in 
gram  on  germination.  It  is  apparently  absent  from 
animal  tissues.  R.  N.  C. 

‘‘Ascorbic  acid  oxidase”  and  copper.  E. 
Stotz,  C.  J.  Harrer,  and  C.  G.  King  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  119,  511— 522).— Substances  (e.g.,  NEt2-CS2H, 
8-hydroxyquinoline)  which  specifically  inhibit  the 
catalytic  action  of  Cu  likewise  inhibit,  to  approx, 
the  same  extent,  that  of  the  supposed  ascorbic  acid 
oxidases  (I)  of  vegetable  juices  (e.g.,  cabbage, 
cauliflower)  as  well  as  that  of  Cu-gelatin  and  Cu- 
albumin  compounds,  but  do  not  affect  the  action  of 
nieotine-hsemochromogen.  Inorg.  Cu  when  mixed 
with  protein  assumes  properties  (e.g.,  catalytic  effect 
optimal  at  particular  ps,  inactivation  by  heat  and 
acid,  relation  between  rate  of  action  and  concn.  of 
substrate)  similar  to  those  of  (I).  Possibly  (I)  are 
Cu  complexes  in  which  Cu  is  bound  as  in  the  Cu 
compounds  of  biuret  and  of  hsematoporphyrin  which 
also  catalyse  oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid.  W.  McC. 
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Reversible  oxidation  and  reduction  of  co- 
enzyme  I.  D.  E.  Green  and  J.  G.  Dewan  (Bio- 
chem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1069 — 1073). — Reduced  coenzyme 
I  (I)  is  oxidised  completely  by  pyruvate,  oxalo- 
acetate,  and  fumarate,  and  partly  by  acetoaeetate, 
in  the  presence  of  their  respective  dehydrogenases. 
The  equilibrium,  between  oxidised  and  reduced  (I) 
is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  former.  (I)  is  reduced 
by  malate,  lactate,  and  (3-hydroxybutyrate  (II)  but 
the  enzymic  method  never  gives  complete  reduction 
even  when  the  equilibrium  is  shifted  to  the  side  of 
reduced  (I)  by  ketone  fixatives.  a-Glycerophosphate 
in  the  presence  of  its  dehydrogenase,  contrary  to 
Euler  et  al.  (this  vol.,  142),  does  not  reduce  (I).  The 
presence  of  a  (I)  oxidase  in  pig  heart  muscle  is  shown 
spectrophotometrically.  The  oxidase  is  completely 
inhibited  by  0-02AT-CN'.  Reduced  (I)  is  completely 
oxidised  by  McCHO  in  the  presence  of  liver  mutase, 
but  reduction  of  oxidised  (I)  could  not  be  established 
although  its  possibility  was  not  excluded.  The 
potential  of  (I)  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  (II) 
system.  The  oxidation  of  reduced  (I)  by  methylene- 
blue  is  almost  complete,  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Co-enzyme  linked  reactions  between  dehydro¬ 
genase  systems.  J.  G.  Dewan  and  D.  E.  Green 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1074 — 1085). — Co-enzyme  I 
(I)  functions  as  a  carrier  for  the  oxidation  of  p- 
hydroxybutyrate  by  fumarate  (II),  oxaloacetate, 
(III),  pyruvate,  acetoaeetate,  and  McCHO,  and  for 
the  dismutation  of  (II)  to  succinate  and  (III)  in  the 
presence  of  the  appropriate  enzymes.  All  the  re¬ 
actions  conform  to  the  mechanism,  reductant  A  -f 
(I)  +  dehydrogenase  A  ->  oxidant  A  +  reduced  (I) ; 
oxidant  B  -j-  reduced  (I)  dehydrogenase  B  ->  re¬ 
ductant  B  +  (I).  Manometrie  methods  for  the 
determination  of  succinic,  lactic,  and  malic  acids  are 
described.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Enzymic  dehydrogenation  of  trideuteroacetic 
acid.— See  A.,  II,  365. 

Peroxidase  systems  of  plants.  S.  Huszak  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  239— 247).— Peroxidase 

(I)  and  catalase  (II)  [but  not  ascorbic  acid  oxidase 

(III) ]  are  inactivated  by  0-001 M-NH2OH  and  0-00  liif- 
NHPh-NHj.  (Ill)  loses  activity  more  rapidly  on 
keeping  than  do  (I)  and  (II)  and  is  destroyed  in 
5  min.  by  heating  at  70°,  by  very  low  concns.  of  HCN 
and  H202,  and  by  EtOH,  COMe2,  and  EtaO.  (I) 
does  not  accelerate  the  oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid 

(IV)  by  H203  but  if  very  low  concns.  of  benzopyran 
dye  containing  two  phenolic  o-OH  are  added  oxidation 
proceeds  very  rapidly.  In  mixtures  of  (II)  [in  concns. 
of  the  same  order  as  those  found  in  plants  rich  in 

(II) ],  (I),  dye,  1  mol.  of  (IV),  and  i  mol.  of  H202 

90%  of  the  H202  is  consumed  in  oxidising  (IV).  In 
fruit  juices  and  pulped  vegetable  tissues  from 
“  peroxidase  ”  plants  02  with  (HI)  reversibly  oxidises 
1  mol.  of  (IV7)  with  production  of  1  mol.  of  H202. 
H202  with  (I)  then  oxidises  the  dye  which  likewise 
reversibly  oxidises  1  mol.  of  (TV7).  W.  McC. 

Peroxidases.  II.  Determination  of  the  pur- 
purogallic  index  by  a  photometric  method. 
III.  Kinetics  of  the  action  of  horseradish  per¬ 
oxidase  with  the  leuco-base  of  malachite-green 


as  substrate.  IV.  Absence  of  fluorescence  of 
solutions  of  horseradish  peroxidase  in  ultra¬ 
violet  light.  V.  Determination  of  peroxidase 
activity.  G.  Bosson  (Arch,  internat.  Physiol.,  1937, 
44,  212—215,  219—229,  230—231,  436— 443).— II. 
The  colour  developed  in  Willstattcr  and  Stoll’s 
method  is  measured  by  means  of  a  Pulfrich  photo¬ 
meter. 

IH.  The  activity  oc  the  concn.  of  the  enzyme  and 
of  the  substrate.  At  pa  3  the  activity  is  checked 
without  the  destruction  of  the  enzyme. 

IV.  The  carrier  group  of  peroxidase  is  dissimilar 
from  that  of  catalase  since  fluorescence  in  ultra¬ 
violet  light  is  not  obtained  (cf.  A.,  1933,  92). 

V.  The  method  depends  on  the  time  required  for 

the  development  of  a  certain  depth  of  colour  in 
leuco-malachite-green.  An  arbitrary  unit  of  per¬ 
oxidase  activity  is  described.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  of  monochromatic  light  on  action 
of  yeast  catalase.  I,  II.  R.  Murakami  (Bull. 
Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  429 — 434,  435 — 
438). — I.  More  H202  is  decomposed  in  yellow  than 
in  violet  light.  The  stimulating  effect  decreases 
with  intensity  of  light. 

II.  Using  light  of  the  same  X,  the  decomp,  of  H202 

increases  with  light  intensity.  J.  N.  A. 

Plant  catalase.  N.  T.  Deleano,  N.  Pofovici, 
and  I.  Ionesco  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19, 
898 — 910). — The  catalase  content  of  germinating 
maize,  wheat,  and  oat  seedlings  increases  until  the 
tenth  day  and  then  decreases  slowly,  reaching  a  const, 
val.  The  max.  activity  occurs  at  the  tip  of  the  stem. 

A.  L. 

Choline-esterase  in  voluntary  frog's  muscle. 
A.  Marnay  and  D.  Nachmansohn  (J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
89,  359 — 367).— Choline-esterase  (I)  is  determined 
in  muscle  by  measurement  of  the  rate  of  anaerobic 
hydrolysis  of  acetylcholine.  Hydrolysis  by  chopped 
frog's  muscle  is  only  slightly  <  by  intact  muscle. 
Results  are  given  for  hydrolysis  bv  guinea-jug  tissues. 

Choline-esterase  in  invertebrate  muscles. 
Z.  M.  Bacq  and  D.  Nachmansohn  (J.  Physiol., 
1937,  89,  368 — 371). — The  rates  of  hydrolysis  of 
acetylcholine  by  crustacean,  mollusc,  and  echinoderm 
muscles  are  of  the  same  order,  whilst  that  by  sea- 
leech  muscle  is  slightly  less.  The  sphincter  muscle 
of  the  sea-anemone  contains  no  esterase.  The  rate 
of  hydrolysis  by  the  brain  ganglion  of  Eusepia  is 
10  times  as  great  as  by  muscle.  R.  N.  C. 

Choline-esterase  in  sympathetic  ganglia. 
F.  T.  von  Brucke  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  429^137).— 
Choline-esterase  in  the  normal  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglion  of  the  cat  is  >  in  the  normal  vagus  ganglion 
or  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  it 
disappears  completely  on  section  of  the  preganglionic 
fibres.  R.  N.  C. 

Lipase.  II.  R.  Itoh  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937, 
25,  167—176;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1419).— The  hydrolytic 
action  of  Ricinus  lipase  is  accelerated,  and  the 
synthetic  action  is  retarded,  by  reduced  glutathione 
(I),  cysteine,  and  ascorbic  acid,  substances  which  do 
not  reactivate  the  lipase  inactivated  by  oxidation. 
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The  oxidised  activator  (A.,  1936,  895)  is  partly 
reduced  by  (I).  The  reduced,  but  not  oxidised, 
activator  forms  H20-so1.  mol.  compounds  with 
cholic  acid  derivatives.  Esterification  of  various 
fatty  acids  and  alcohols  by  the  lipase  was  investigated. 

P.  0.  H. 

Urease.  J.  B.  Sumner  (J.  Chem.  Educ.,  1937, 
14,  255 — 259). — The  history  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  prep,  of  cryst.  urease  is  given.  L.  S.  T. 

New  sources  of  urease  for  determination  of 
urea.  M.  Damodarax  and  P.  M.  Sivaramakrish- 
nan  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1041— 1046).— Jack- 
bean  or  soya-bean  urease  with  blood  and  liver  gives 
abnormally  high  vals.  due  probably  to  the  formation 
of  “  extra  urea  ”  from  protein  bases  present.  These 
errors  are  greatly  increased  by  increasing  the  time  of 
reaction  or  the  concn.  of  enzyme.  The  seed  of  the 
water  melon  Citrullus  vulgaris  is  shown  to  be  a  potent 
source  of  urease  which  determines  urea  quantitatively 
even  in  blood  and  liver.  P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  monochromatic  light  on  the  action 
of  soya  urease.  II.  R.  Murakami  (Bull.  Agric. 
Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  439 — 443 ;  cf.  this  vol., 
97). — The  amount  of  NH3  formed  from  urea  increases 
with  the  intensity  of  light  of  the  same  A,  but  varies 
inversely  as  A.  J.  N.  A. 

Crystalline  urease.  I.  M.  Kitagawa  and  M. 
Fujii  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  621 — 
628). — Cryst.  urease  (I)  could  be  obtained  from  the 
American  “  erect  ”  variety  of  Jack  bean,  but  not 
from  the  “  twining  ”  variety.  Cryst.  (I)  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  31-6%  COMe2  extract  of  the  bean 
unless  the  (I)  units  (i.e.,  mg.  of  NH3-N  produced  at 
20°  in  20  min.)  in  the  extract  are  >58.  The  Jack 
bean  probably  contains  two  kinds  of  (I),  one  of  which 
is  cryst.  and  "easily  sol.  in  dil.  COMe2  or  H20,  whilst 
the  other  is  amorphous  and  less  sol.  The  ratio  of 
the  amounts  of -the  two  kinds  differs  with  the  origin 
of  the  bean.  J.  N.  A. 

Histozymes.  H.  Akizuxi  (J.  Biochcm.  Japan, 
1937,  25,  43 — 59). — Glycerol  extracts  of  pig’s  kidney 
contain  three  “  histozymes  ”  which  hydrolyse  benzoyl- 
acetic  acid  (I),  -asparagine,  and  -tyrosine,  respectively, 
are  differentiated  by  their  lability  to  heat,  and 
separated  by  adsorption  on  MgCO„  CaC03,  etc.  or 
by  fractional  pptn.  Extraction  of  kidney  with  10% 
aq.  sucrose  affords  only  the  histozyme  hydrolysing 
(I).  The  action  of  the  histozymes  on  NH2-acid 
derivatives  and  the  comparative  action  of  trypsin 
were  determined.  P.  O.  H. 

Carboxypeptidase.  II.  Partial  purification 
of  pro-carboxypeptidase.  III.  Determination 
of  carboxypeptidase  and  pro-carboxypeptidase. 
M.  L.  Anson  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20,  777—780, 
781—786;  cf.  this  vol.,  312). — II.  Pro-carboxy¬ 
peptidase  (I)  is  partly  purified  by  fractional  pptn. 
with  (NH4)2S04.  Experiments  on  activation  of  the 
product  are  described. 

_  HI;  Carboxypeptidase  is  determined  by  CH20 
titration  using  either  ehloroacetyltyrosine  or  a  peptic 
digest  of  edestin  as  substrate.  The  same  method  is 
used  for  (I)  after  activation  with  trypsin. 

E.  M.  W. 


Reaction  mechanism  of  some  proteolytic  en¬ 
zymes.  J.  Weiss  (Chem.  and  Ind.,  1937,  685). — A 
review  suggesting  theoretical  mechanisms  for  the 
action  of  papain  and  cathepsin  and  for  that  of  urease. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Secretion  of  proteases  by  gelatin-liquefying 
bacteria.  A.  I.  Virtanen  and  O.  Suolahti  (En- 
zymologia,  1937,  2,  89 — 91). — The  protease  of  gelatin- 
liquefying  bacteria  is  excreted  by  the  living  cells. 
After  10  hr.  growth  the  protease  of  B.  fluorescens 
liquefaciens  is  found  almost  entirely  in  the  medium, 
none  being  present  in  the  cells  (cf.  Gorbach  and  Pirch, 
this  vol.,  68).  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Action  of  enzyme  extracts  on  soluble  keratin. 
II.  Papain  type.  P.  G.  Castellino  (Arch.  1st. 
Biochim.  Ital.,  1937,  9,  171—174;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
379). — Preps,  of  autolysed  guinea-pig’s  skin  (in 
presence  or  absence  of  NaSH  or  KCN)  or  of  psoriatic 
crusts  (man)  have  no  action  on  caseinogen  or  sol. 
keratin  in  P04"'  buffer  at  pa  7-4.  F.  0.  H. 

Koji  amylase.  IX.  (3-Amylase  in  koji.  Y. 
Tokuoka  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13, 
586—594;  cf.  this  vol.,  67). — An  improved  prep, 
of  a-amylase  from  koji  is  described.  If  koji  is  ground 
with  H20,  and  EtOH  added  to  50%,  then  75%  EtOH 
ppts.  from  the  filtrate  an  enzyme  prep,  which  contains 
no  a-amylase  but  hydrolyses  starch.  A  solution  of 
(3 -amylase  is  also  obtained  by  elution  of  the  adsorbed 
enzymes  on  koji  residues  with  1%  NaCl. 

J.  N.  A. 

Production  of  glucosone  from  carbohydrates 
by  enzymic  action.  C.  R.  Bond,  E.  C.  Knight, 
and  T.  K.  Walker  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1033 — 
1040). — Cultures  of  Aspergillus  parasiticus,  Speare, 
and  of  an  unnamed  species  belonging  to  the  A. 
flavus-oryzee  group  after  plasmolysis  by  PhMe, 
PhBr,  or  CHC13  converted  glucose  (I)  in  dil.  aq. 
solution  into  glucosone  (II).  The  optimum  conditions 
are  1-5%  PhMe,  0-5 — 1%  (I),  temp.  30°,  pa  6,  and 
time  of  incubation  4 — 6  days.  Starch,  maltose,  and 
sucrose  gave  better  yields  of  (II)  than  did  (I). 

P.  W.  C. 

Pyruvic  acid  dehydrogenation,  vitamin-/^, 
and  cocarboxylase .  P.  Lifmann  (Nature,  1937, 
140,  25).— Addition  of  cocarboxylase  to  COMe2- 
treated  lactic  acid  bacteria,  which  had  thereby  lost 
the  ability  to  dehydrogenate  AcC02H,  restores  their 
power  of  oxidation.  The  addition  of  vitamin-R1 
was  without  effect,  but  the  addition  of  a  prep,  of 
flavin  phosphate  from  heart  with  the  cocarboxylase 
gave  an  increased  activation.  P04"'  is  essential  to 
the  dehydrogenation.  L.  S.  T. 

Synthesis  of  co carboxylase  from  vitamin-/?!. 
K.  G.  Stern  and  J.  W.  Hofer  (Science,  1937,  85, 
483 — 484). — When  treated  in  the  cold  with  POCl3, 
synthetic  cryst.  vitamin-I?!  yields  (1-5%)  a  com¬ 
pound  that  exhibits  the  properties  of  cocarboxylase 
(I).  The  results  support  the  finding  of  Lohmann 
and  Schuster  (this  vol.,  97)  that  (I)  represents  a 
diphosphoric  ester  of  -Bv  L.  S.  T. 

Crystallisation  of  lysozyme.  E.  P.  Abraham 
and  R.  Robinson  (Nature,  1937,  140,  24). — A 
photomicrograph  of  dodecahedra  (?)  of  lysozyme, 
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mol.  wt.  (provisional)  approx.  18,000,  is  reproduced. 
The  ultra-violet  absorption  spectrum  indicates  the 
presence  of  4-4%  of  tyrosine  and  2-2%  of  tryptophan 
residues  in  the  mol.  L.  S.  T. 

Influence  of  respiration  on  the  permeability 
of  the  yeast  cell  to  fluoride.  J.  Runnstrom,  A. 
Runnstrom,  and  E.  Sperber  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25, 
474). — The  surface  of  respiring  yeast  cells  is  not  or 
only  slightly  permeable  to  F'  but  becomes  permeable 
when  the  respiration  is  depressed  by  washing, 
anaerobic  conditions,  etc.  Permeability  to  F'  under 
aerobic  conditions  is  with  beer  yeast  with  baker’s 
yeast.  *  P.  W.  C. 

Factor-Z  in  wheat  flour.  R.  Geoferoy  and  G. 
Labour  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  922— 
930). — The  increased  rate  of  fermentation  of  wheat 
extracts  by  yeast  observed  after  4  hr.  also  occurs 
when  the  extracts  are  treated  with  animal  C,  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  or  colloidal  Fe,  or  extracted  with  EtOH 
to  remove  any  factor-#  (cf.  Borcliardt  and  Prings- 
heim,  A.,  1934,  1035)  which  may  be  present.  The 
activation  is  due  to  the  multiplication  of  the  yeast 
cells.  A.  L. 

Property  of  vegetable  cells  of  excreting 
neutral-red  after  accumulating  it  in  their  vacu¬ 
oles.  A.  Guilliermond  and  R.  Gautheret  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  1520 — 1523). — Saccharomyces 
ellipsoideus  takes  up  neutral-red  (I)  at  pa  8-2  (cf. 
this  vol.,  334)  and  voids  it  in  2-5  hr.  Springer’s 
yeast  reacts  similarly.  At  pB  5  there  is  an  initial 
large  decrease  in  the  concn.  of  (I)  due  to  adsorption 
on  the  intercellular  membranes ;  this  effect  is  smaller 
at  ®n  >5  and  the  mortality  amongst  the  cells  is  lower. 

J.  L,  D. 

Fermentation  of  glucose  by  yeast.  R.  Guil¬ 
lemet  and  H.  Leroux  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  903 — 905). — The  secondary  products  of 
fermentation  bear  an  inverse  relationship  to  the 
quantity  of  yeast  employed.  H.  G.  R. 

Fermentation  products  of  S  and  R  forms  of 
yeasts.  F.  W.  Fabian  and  L.  J.  Wickerham  (J. 
Bact.,  1936,  31,  31 — 32). — S  forms  of  Saccharomyces 
ceremsicc,  S.  aceris-sacchari,  Pichia  alcoholophila,  and 
Willia  anomala  produced  EtOH  more  quickly  and 
in  larger  amounts  than  did  the  E  forms.  Production 
of  volatile  acids  was  very  variable  according  to  species, 
form,  and  medium.  Ester  production  fluctuated  less 
and  was  in  general  greatest  when  the  02  supply  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  normal  growth.  Esters  are 
probably  produced  within  the  cells  during  fermentation 
and  not  by  endoenzymic  or  chemical  combination 
of  the  alcohol  and  acids  appearing  in  the  substrate. 
Interconversion  of  S  and  R  forms  is  influenced  by  the 
medium  used.  A,  G.  P. 

Mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  several  cyto¬ 
chrome  components  in  cell  respiration.  H. 
Tamiya  and  Y.  Ogura  (Acta  Phytochim.,  1937,  9, 
123 — 158). — Under  kinetic-stationary  conditions  (con¬ 
tinuous  passage  of  a  gas  mixture  of  defined  02  content) 
the  oxidised  and  reduced  forms  of  the  individual 
cytochrome  components  in  yeast  cells  are  invariably 
present  in  the  relationship  :  reduced  b  component/ 
oxidised  b  component  >  reduced  a/oxidised  a  com¬ 


ponent  >  reduced  c/oxidised  c  component;  this  is 
true  also  in  the  presence  of  varied  amounts  of  HCN. 
The  ratio,  reduced  form/oxidised  form,  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  cytochrome  components  increases  with 
diminution  of  the  ratio,  amounts  of  02 /dehydro¬ 
genase  activity,  or  with  increase  in  amount  of  added 
HCN  until  finally  all  cytochrome  components  are 
practically  reduced.  Observations  recorded  indicate 
that  in  the  mechanism  of  cell  respiration  the  three 
cytochrome  components  are  not  directly  or  indirectly 
oxidised  by  02  or  reduced  by  the  dehydrogenase 
system  independently  of  one  another.  Cytochrome-c 
has  the  highest  and  -b  the  lowest  normal  redox 
potential.  The  mechanism  of  yeast  respiration  is 
therefore,  02  02-transporting  enzyme ->-  indophenol 
oxidase  c  a  b  ->  dehydrogenase  system, 
which  explains  satisfactorily  all  oxido-reductive 
phenomena  of  the  cytochrome  components.  The 
oxido-reductive  function  of  a  can  be  restricted  by 
various  chemically  inert,  surface-active  substances 
so  that  with  continuous  aeration  c  can  be  stabilised 
in  the  oxidised  and  b  in  the  reduced  condition.  The 
above  theory  explains  the  dependence  of  the  various 
cytochrome  types  of  micro-organisms  on  the  02 
requirement.  H.  W. 

First  phase  of  fermentation  by  yeast.  R. 
Willstatter  and  M.  Rohdewald  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  247,  269—280 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  247).— In 
the  first  stage  of  the  fermentation  of  glucose  (I)  and 
maltose  (II)  by  yeast,  before  evolution  of  C02  begins 
[6 — 8  min.  for  (I),  6 — 15  min.  for  (II)],  the  sugar 
which  disappears  is  quantitatively  or  almost  quantit¬ 
atively  converted  into  glycogen,  which  subsequently 
undergoes  degradation.  Hence  (I)  and  (II)  (and 
possibly  other  fermentable  sugars  also)  are  not 
directly  fermentable  and  the  first  stage  of  fermentation 
is  not  a  phosphorylation.  W.  McC. 

Temperature  coefficient  of  velocity  of  alcoholic 
fermentation.  J.  V.  Medvedev  (Biochimia,  1937, 
2,  514 — 520). — The  energy  of  activation  E  falls 
gradually,  and  the  temp,  coeff.  Q  of  the  reaction  of 
alcoholic  fermentation  by  live  yeast  more  rapidly, 
with  rising  temp,  from  5°  to  40°;  experimental 
vals.  of  Q  agree  with  those  calc,  from  4-55  log 
Q  =  10 EjT  +  {El  —  Et)[T3,  where  El  and  E,,  repre¬ 
sent  E  at  temp.  Tx  and  and  E  and  T  are  the  mean 
vals.  for  a  given  temp,  range.  R.  T. 

Beha  moisture  meter  [for  yeast  etc.]. — See  A., 
I,  480. 

Production  of  vitamin-C-like  reducing  sub¬ 
stances  by  mould  fungi.  J.  Fukumoto  and  H. 

Shimomura  (J.  Agrie.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13, 
613 — 620). — Aspergillus  cellulosm,  A.  fumigatus,  A. 
niger,  A.  nidulans,  A.  melleus,  Penicillium  glaucum, 
and  P.  luteum  all  produce  substances  which  reduce 
2 : 6-diehlorophenol-indophenol  and  I.  None  had 
any  physiological  effect  like  that  of  vitamm-C. 

J.  N.  A. 

Physiological  and  biochemical  investigations 
of  Aspergillus  itacanicus.  II.  K.  Kinoshita 
(Acta  Phytochim.,  1937,  9,  159 — 187 ;  cf.  A.,  1932, 
92). — The  organism  grows  badly  in  the  customary 
media  but  freely  in  those  containing  20 — 30%  of 
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sugar  or  2AT-KCI.  It  flourishes  moderately  in  4N- 
KC1.  The  depression  of  the  f.p.  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  mycelium  grown  in  solutions  of  high 
concn.  is  invariably  great  but  the  osmotic  coeff. 
(osmotic  pressure  of  the  juice /osmotic  pressure  of  the 
external  medium)  is  1.  Possible  reasons  for  this 
discrepancy  are  discussed.  Mycelium  grown  in 
solutions  of  high  conen.  shows  a  change  of  form, 
notably  thickening  of  the  hyphai,  and  the  production 
of  a  hemicellulose-like  material  at  the  outer  membrane 
layers.  Mycelium  grown  in  highly  cone.  KC1  is 
never  adapted  to  excessive  K  adsorption.  In  media 
containing  KN03  as  N  source  adsorption  of  K  is 
parallel  with  resorption  of  N03'.  H.  W. 

Molecular  constitution  of  terrein,  a  metabolic 
product  of  Aspergillus  terreus,  Thom. — See  A., 
II,  379. 

Molecular  constitution  of  geodin  and  erdin, 
metabolic  products  of  Aspergillus  terreus, 
Thom.— See  A.,  II,  385. 

Sclerotial  formation  in  Rhizoetonia  solani  as 
affected  by  nutritional  and  other  factors.  W.  B. 
Aldington  (Phytopath.,  1936,  26,  831 — 844). — 
Sclerotia  formed  most  readily  in  low-carbohydrate- 
high-N  media,  and  their  production  was  favoured  by 
different  N  sources  in  the  descending  order,  Ca(N03)2, 
asparagine,  NH4N03,  urea,  NaN03,  No  differences 
in  sclerotial  development  were  observed  with  glucose, 
sucrose,  or  potato  starch  as  C  sources.  Glycerol  and 
lactic  acid  were  not  readily  utilised  by  the  fungus. 
R.  solani  caused  changes  in  the  pK  of  media,  the  nature 
of  which  was  influenced  by  the  N  source.  Growth 
and  formation  of  sclerotia  were  favoured  by  pn  7-0 
(approx.).  The  organism  tolerated  acid  but  not 
alkaline  conditions.  A.  G.  P. 

Root  nodule  bacteria  of  leguminous  plants. 
XDt.  Influence  of  various  factors  on  excretion 
of  nitrogenous  compounds  from  the  nodules. 
A.  I.  Virtanen,  S.  von  Hausen,  and  T.  Laine  (J. 
Agric.  Sci.,  1937,  27,  332—348;  cf.  A.,  1936,  640),— 
Excretion  of  NH2-N  does  not  occur  in  uninoculated 
legume  roots  growing  in  an  N03'  medium.  Further 
evidence  is  advanced  favouring  the  view  that  NH2- 
acids  excreted  from  inoculated  roots  are  derived  from 
N  fixed  by  nodule  bacteria  and  not  from  the  break¬ 
down  of  plant  protein.  Excretion  is  observed  in 
media  (cellulose,  kaolin,  soil)  capable  of  absorbing 
the  acids  and  is  less  readily  detected  in  aq.  media. 
The  %  of  the  fixed  N  which  is  excreted  varies  with 
the  strain  of  nodule  organism,  with  the  quantity  of 
nutrient  available,  and  with  the  amount  of  sand  used 
in  the  culture.  The  air  content  of  the  medium 
affects  the  amount  of  N  fixed  but  not  the  proportion 
of  this  which  is  excreted.  A.  G.  P. 

Factors  controlling  pigment  production  by 
Mycobacterium  phlei.  M.  A.  Ingraham  (J.  Bact., 
1936,  31,  18 — 19), — The  organism  may  contain  ten 
carotenoid  pigments,  including  a-  and  p-carotene 
kryptoxantheno  and  esters  of  lutein,  zeaxanthene, 
and  azafrin.  On  a  glucose-asparagine  medium 
pigmentation  is  small  but  is  markedly  increased  by 
addition  of  simple  alcohols,  glycols,  or  glycerol.  In 


the  absence  of  these  supplements  cells  remained 

white  under  alkaline  (pH  >8-0)  conditions.  Ex¬ 
cessive  proportions  of  K,  P04"',  Cu",  or  Fe111  re¬ 
stricted  accumulation  of  pigment.  Cu'“  and  Fe111  were 
quantitatively  adsorbed  on  the  surface  of  the  cells. 

A.  G.  P 

Lipins  of  acid-fast  soil  bacilli.  H.  Kameda 
(J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  113— 131).— Data  for 
the  contents  of  lipin-P  and  -N,  differentiated  by  their 
solubility  in  light  petroleum,  EtzO,  and  EtOH,  in 
a  strain  of  acid-fast  soil  bacilli  grown  in  a  glycerol- 
containing  medium,  at  various  periods  are  tabulated. 
In  the  petrol-sol.  fraction  the  N  :  P  ratio  tends  to 
increase  with  growth  whilst  in  the  EtOH-sol.  fraction 
the  ratio  tends  to  remain  const.  The  data  are 
compared  with  those  for  other  types  of  bacilli. 

F.  O.H. 

Identity  of  “Bacterium  X”  (Brown)  and 
“Bacterium  C  ”  (Chapman).  J.  L.  Shimwell 
and  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick  (J,  Inst.  Brew.,  1937,  43, 
339 — 342). — Cultures  of  these  organisms  examined 
probably  represent  strains  of  Bacillus  cereus,  Frank- 
land,  and  are  distinguished  as  var.  arborescens  and 
var.  rubicundus,  respectively.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
“  Bacterium  X  ”  now  employed  in  determination  of 
hop  antiseptic  val.  is  identical  with  that  originally 
employed  by  Brown.  The  characters  of  the  two 
strains  and  of  B.  cereus  are  described.  I.  A.  P. 

Metabolism  of  the  purple  bacteria.  I.  Photo¬ 
synthesis  in  the  sulphur-free,  purple  bacterium, 
Rhodobaeillus  palustris.  II.  Carbon  dioxide 
assimilation  of  R.  giganteum.  H.  Nakamura 
(Acta  Phytochim.,  1937,  9,  189—229,  231— 234).— I. 
In  the  presence  of  02,  R.  palustris  develops  in  light 
or  in  darkness  whilst  in  its  absence  development 
occurs  only  in  light.  Absorption  of  02  during  aerobic 
respiration  is  greatly  hindered  by  irradiation  and  the 
effect  is  increased  by  C03";  in  some  cases  a  small 
positive  02  pressure's  observed.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Rhodobaeillus  produces  in  light  an  assimil¬ 
ation  product  (I)  which  is  immediately  consumed  by 
02  respiration.  The  latter  is  essential  for  growth  so 
that  this  does  not  occur  in  the  dark  in  the  absence  of 
02.  The  amount  of  (I)  produced  is  <  that  of  the 
02  required  for  respiration,  and  02  production  in 
assimilation  represents  merely  a  diminution  of  the  02 
consumption.  Illumination  also  increases  the  time 
required  for  the  decolorisation  of  methylene-blue. 
Under  aerobic  conditions  the  organism  reduces  C02 
with  aid  of  mol.  H2.  Infra-red  light,  notably  the 
rays  of  shorter  X,  is  utilised  in  the  assimilation  of 
C02.  Separation  of  02  during  assimilation  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  addition  of  00005Jf-NH2OH  whereas 
respiration  is  not  restricted.  Rhodobaeillus  contains 
considerable  amounts  of  catalase  which  is  restricted 
by  NH2OH.  Catalase  participates  in  the  photo¬ 
synthesis  (in  absence  of  H2S  or  fatty  acids)  and 
causes  evolution  of  02  by  fission  of  H202.  HCN  and 
NH2-C02Ph  restrict  assimilation  and  respiration 
whilst  pyrogailol,  pyrogallol-o-carboxylic  acid,  and 
gallic  acid  inhibit  only  assimilation.  CO  is  without 
action  on  either  process.  Peptone  and  the  lower 
fatty  acids  are  the  most  suitable  substrates  for 
respiration.  Addition  of  H2S  or  fatty  acids  modifies 
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the  assimilation  processes  of  R.  palustris  since,  in 
place  of  02,  S  or  oxidation  products  of  the  acids  are 
formed  in  amount  dependent  on  the  C02  reduction. 
The  organism  contains  dehydrogenases  sp.  towards 
the  lower  fatty  acids.  In  presence  of  H2S  or  fatty 
acids,  reduction  of  C02  occurs  through  H  atoms 
from  H20  and  the  residual  OH  reacts  as  such  (or 
after  combination  to  H202)  with  H2S  or  with  the 
H  atoms  formed  by  dehydrogenation  of  the  fatty 
acids.  R.  palustris  contains  also  hydrogenases  which 
render  mol.  H2  available  for  the  reduction  of 
methylene-blue,  N03',  or  other  acceptors,  and  which 
reduce  OH  radicals  (or  H202)  to  H20  with  aid  of  mol. 
H2,  thus  explaining  the  C02  assimilation  with  con¬ 
sumption  of  H  gas.  Thiorhodacese  and  Anthro- 
rhodacem  can  be  cultivated  in  org.  media  free  from 
H2S  when  the  cells  accumulate  S  granules.  Differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  types  of  purple  bacteria  are 
not  abs.  and  their  apparent  forms  probably  depend 
on  the  particular  chemical  conditions  of  their  origin. 
The  primary  photochemical  reaction  in  the  C02 
assimilation  of  purple  bacteria  is  identical  with  that 
of  green  plants  since  H20  mols.  function  as  H 
donators  to  the  C02  reduction.  H2S  and  fatty  acids 
are  involved  only  in  the  subsequent  changes.  High 
vals.  are  observed  for  the  sp.  photochemical  action 
in  the  photosynthesis  of  the  bacteria  in  the  infra¬ 
red.  The  reduction  of  each  mol.  of  C02  probably 
requires  four  light  quanta. 

II.  Peptone,  sucrose,  glycerol,  lactate,  formate, 
acetate,  propionate,  and  butyrate  are  suitable 
sources  of  C  for  heterotrophic  culture.  S203",  in 
presence  of  such  org.  substances  (particularly  fatty 
acids),  causes  marked  acceleration  of  development. 
H2S  or  other  oxidisable  S  compound  is  essential  for 
autotrophic  culture.  In  light  and  in  presence  of 
fatty  acids  Rhodospirillum  causes  distinct  C02  assimil¬ 
ation  which  is  considerably  increased  by  S203".  In 
light  in  the  sole  presence  of  H2S  or  S203"  the  organism 
is  able  to  reduce  C02  at  the  expense  of  the  S  com¬ 
pounds.  The  metabolism  of  Rhodospirillum  is  there¬ 
fore  identical  with  that  of  Rhodobacillus  with  the 
exception  that  the  latter  can  only  utilise  HgS  and 
other  S  compounds  after  a  considerable  period  of 
acclimatisation.  The  mechanism  of  the  assimilative 
metabolism  is  similar.  H.  W. 

Oxidation-reduction  potentials  of  certain  an¬ 
aerobic  and  facultative  anaerobic  bacteria.  I. 
Eh  :  pu  relationship  ;  double  reversion  of  poten¬ 
tial  during  the  apparent  logarithmic  phase. 
II.  Differentiation  of  Lactobacilli  of  intestinal 
and  buccal  origin.  R.  W.  H.  Gillespie  and  L.  F. 
Rettger  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  14 — 15). — I.  Changes 
in  reduction  potential  with  difference  in  pK  of  cultures 
of  Lactobacilli  in  unbuffered  media  are  examined. 
Reversion  of  Eh  during  the  development  of  the 
organisms  occurs  at  the  period  of  most  rapid  change 
of  pa.  The  final  pa  of  cultures  of  various  organisms 
differed  for  different  strains. 

II.  In  buffered  low- carbohydrate  media  different 
strains  of  Lactobacilli  caused  little  change  in  pu, 
but  the  final  reduction  intensity  of  oral  and  intestinal 
strains  diverged  sufficiently  to  permit  differentiation 
by  means  of  indicators.  A.  G.  P. 


Phosphoglyceric  acid  in  the  dissimilation  of 
glucose  by  Citrobacter  freundii.  C.  H.  Werk- 
man,  E.  A.  Zoellner,  H.  Gilman,  and  H.  Reynolds 
(J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  5). — Phosphoglyceric  acid  occurs 
amongst  the  intermediate  products  of  the  dissimilation 
of  glucose;  it  is  converted  by  C.  freundii  into 
AcC02H.  A.  G.  P. 

Aerobic  dissimilation  of  lactic  acid  by  prop¬ 
ionic  acid  bacteria.  H.  G.  Wood,  C.  Ebb,  and 
C.  H.  Werkman  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  5 — 6). — At 
30°  and  pn  6-0  non-proliferating  Propionibacterium 
arabinosum  converts  lactic  acid  into  AcC02H  (I), 
AcOH,  EtC02H  (II),  and  C02.  (I)  is  probably  an 
intermediate  in  the  dissimilation  of  (II).  A.  G.  P. 

Biolysis,  or  fission  of  gelatin  by  pure  cultures 
of  living  bacteria.  V.  S.  Sadikov  and  E.  L. 
Remennikova  (Biochimia,  1937,  2,  549 — 558). — 
12 — 43-day  cultures  of  B.  proteus  in  5%  gelatin  (I) 
are  passed  through  Berkefeld  or  Chamberland  filters, 
and  broth,  broth-peptone-(I),  or  (I)  media  are 
inoculated  with  the  filtrates.  Pure  cultures  of  B. 
proteus  are  thus  obtained  after  the  lapse  of  a  latent 
period  (10 — 34  days),  showing  that  transformation 
of  the  bacteria  into  an  ultrafilterable  form  takes  place 
in  gelatin  (but  not  other)  cultures.  The  NH2-acid-N 
of  (I)  cultures  is  at  a  max.  in  6-  and  of  NH3-N  in 
8-month  cultures.  The  NHS-N  of  sterile  (I)  hydro¬ 
lysates  does  not  vary  with  time,  whilst  the  NH2-acid- 
N  rises  continuously  during  8  months  at  37°. 

R.  T. 

Occurrence  and  biological  production  of  l( — )- 
glutamic  acid.  V.  Bruckner  and  G.  Ivanovics 
(Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  281—284;  cf.  this 
vol.,  250). — Bacillus  mesentericus  (and  certain  other 
bacilli),  propagated  in  a  medium  containing  l- 
asparagine  or  d-glutamic  acid  as  N  source,  produces 
a  polypeptide-like  substance  which  gives  a  difficultly 
sol.  Cu  salt  hydrolysed  by  HC1  with  production  of 
good  yields  of  l[— )-glutamic  acid.  W.  McC. 

Formation  of  7-hydroxy-3  : 12-diketocholanic 
acid  from  dehydrocholic  acid  by  B.  coli  com - 
munis.  T.  Fukui  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25, 
61 — 69). — The  above  conversion  occurs  with  cultures 
at  37 — 38°  in  6  months.  F.  0.  H. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  production  as  a  differ¬ 
ential  test  in  the  colon  group.  R.  Vaughn  and 
M.  Levine  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  24). — The  concn.  of 
agar  used  in  media  markedly  influences  H2S  production 
by  different  strains  of  the  organism.  All  strains  give 
positive  results  in  presence  of  cysteine.  The  concn. 
of  peptone  is  not  a  significant  factor.  A.  G.  P. 

Fermentation  of  acetylmethylcarbinol  by  the 
Eschcrichia-Aerobacter  group  and  its  signific¬ 
ance  in  the  Voges-Proskauer  reaction.  R.  P. 
Tittsler  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  21). — Failure  to  obtain 
positive  Voges-Proskauer  tests  in  old  cultures  of 
A.  aerogenes  and  A.  oxytocum  is  due  to  actual  fer¬ 
mentation  of  CHAcMe-OH.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  minimal  amounts  of  heterobacteria 
on  the  degree  of  fever  induced  by  influenza 
bacillus.  S.  Nukada  and  T.  Yosmi  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  178 — 183). — Injection  of 
dead  influenza  bacillus  into  rabbits  subsequent  to 
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an  injection  of  min.  amounts  of  typhus  or  proteus 
did  not  result  in  fever ;  subsequent  to  pyocyaneus  or 
paratyphosus  A  and  B  led  to  no  or  only  slight  fever ; 
after  pneumococcus  or  staphylococcus  showed  slightly 
higher  rise  in  temp,  than  did  normal  rabbits;  after 
meningococcus,  gonococcus,  and  Shiga  bacillus  showed 
as  great  or  greater  temp,  rise  than  did  normal  rabbits ; 
after  streptococcus,  coli,  cholera  vibrios,  etc.  showed 
a  rise  of  temp,  identical  with  that  of  normal  animals. 
The  action  of  B.  proteus  in  depressing  the  fever  is  still 
considerable  24  and  even  48  hr.  after  injection  but 
disappears  96  hr.  after  injection.  P.  W.  C. 

Lipins  of  tubercle  bacilli.  XLVIII.  Phthio- 
cerol  in  the  wax  from  strains  of  human  tubercle 
bacillus.  XLIX.  Colorimetric  determination 
of  phthiocol.  R.  E.  Reeves  and  R.  J.  Anderson. 
L.  Phthiocerol  in  the  wax  of  bovine  tubercle 
bacillus.  J.  Cason  and  R.  J.  Anderson  (J.  Biol. 
Chera.,  1937,  119,  535—541,  543—547,  549—551; 
cf.  this  vol.,  318). — XLVIII.  The  wax  of  four 
recently  isolated  strains  of  the  bacillus  contains 
phthiocerol  (I)  (isolated  by  a  simplified  procedure), 
a  H20-sol.  carbohydrate,  and  small  amounts  of 
glycerol. 

XLIX.  Phthiocol,  which  is  present  in  the  wax 
of  three  of  the  strains,  yields  a  red  colour  with  dil.  aq. 
NaHCOs  and  is  determined  colorimetrically  {<0-4 
mg. ;  error  ±5%)  or  with  a  spectrophotometer 
(<0-05  mg.). 

L.  (I)  occurs  in  the  wax  of  the  bovine  bacillus. 
The  carbohydrate  of  this  wax  differs  from  that  of  the 
wax  of  the  human  bacillus.  W.  McC. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  active  principle 
of  tuberculin.  XX.  Comparative  yield,  potency, 
specificity,  and  acid-base-combining  capacity  of 
proteins  from  five  human  tubercle  bacilli  cul¬ 
ture  filtrates  and  other  acid-fast  bacilli.  F.  B. 
Seibert  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  59,  958 — 963; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1403). — Five  strains  of  human  tubercle 
bacilli  gave  similar  (0-2  g.  per  litre  of  culture)  yields 
of  protein,  four  of  which  had  14%  and  one  15%  of 

N,  but  all  were  similar  in  potency  and  in  acid-base¬ 

combining  capacity  at  pa  2 — 11  (determined  by 
electrometric  titration)  and  behaved  identically  in  the 
precipitin  test.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from 
proteins  of  other  acid-fast  bacilli.  R.  S.  C. 

Relation  of  certain  respiratory  enzymes  to  the 
maximum  growth  temperatures  of  bacteria. 

O.  F.  Edwards  and  L.  F.  Rettoer  (J.  Bact.,  1936, 31, 

12 — 14). — The  presence  of  a  thermostable  peroxidase, 
an  indophenol-oxidase,  and  a  suecino-dehydrogenase 
is  demonstrated  in  numerous  species  of  bacilli.  Max. 
and  min.  temp,  of  growth  of  the  organisms  are 
correlated  with  the  temp,  of  destruction  of  the 
enzymes.  A.  G.  P. 

Protein-sparing  action  of  carbohydrates  in 
relation  to  anaerobic  identification.  R.  S.  Spray 
and  A.  R.  Stanley  {J.  Bact.,  1936, 31, 27). — Evidence 
is  obtained  supporting  the  hypothesis  of  the  “  protein- 
sparing  ”  effect  of  fermentable  carbohydrates. 

A.  G.  P. 

Activity  of  bacteriophage  in  lactic  streptococci. 
H.  R.  Whitehead  and  G.  J.  E.  Hunter  (J.  Path. 


Bact.,  1937,  44,  •  337 — 347). — Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  growth  in  milk  phages  arise  spontaneously. 
From  each  streptococcal  type  a  scries  of  resistant 

cultures  and  secondary  phages  can  be  obtained. 

Phages  are  probably  products  of  the  organism. 

W.  L.  D. 

Isolation  of  a  crystalline  protein  possessing 
the  properties  of  aucuba  mosaic  virus.  W.  M. 
Stanley  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  52 — 53). — The  method 
of  isolation  and  general  character  of  the  product  are 
described  (cf.  A.,  1935,  1181).  A.  G.  P. 

Virus  molecules.  J.  G.  Bald  (J.  Austral.  Inst. 
Agric.  Sci.,  1937,  3,  93 — 96). — A  review. 

A,  G.  P. 

Aggregation  of  virus  particles.  J.  G.  Bald 
and  G.  E.  Briggs  (Nature,  1937, 140,  111). — Dilution- 
infection  data  indicate  that  virus  particles  of  the 
tobacco  mosaic  group,  even  in  dil.  solution,  may  form 
end-to-end  chain  aggregates  (cf.  this  vol.,  228). 

L.  S.  T. 

Determination  of  the  relative  concentrations 
of  the  viruses  of  the  ordinary  and  yellow  tobacco 
mosaics  and  of  tomato  spotted  wilt  by  the' 
primary  lesion  method.  R.  J.  Best  (Austral.  J. 
Exp.  Biol.,  1937, 15,  65 — 79). — The  limiting  frequency 
of  lesions  obtained  with  cone,  preps,  depends  on 
technique  and  conditions  but  the  decrease  associated 
with  dilution,  plotted  as  a  dilution  curve,  follows  in 
all  cases  a  regular  though  complex  course,  which  can 
be  used  for  determination  in  a  region  in  which 
dilution  approx,  oc  no.  of  lesions.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Serological  tests  with  Stanley's  crystalline 
tobacco-mosaic  protein.  K.  S.  Chester  (Phyto¬ 
path.,  1936,  26,  715 — 734). — Several  viruses  examined 
(including  tobacco  mosaic)  gave  no  anaphylactic 
reaction  but  proteins  of  healthy  tobacco  plants  gave 
strong  reactions.  Proteins  of  healthy  tobacco  and 
tomato  plants  were  serologically  similar.  Cross¬ 
reactions  between  healthy  plant  proteins  and  the 
cryst.  mosaic  protein  are  ascribed  to  contamin¬ 
ation  of  the  latter  with  protein  serologically  allied 
to  or  identical  with  the  healthy  protein.  Precipitin 
reactions  of  sera  of  sensitised  guinea-pigs  show 
differences  in  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  healthy 
and  mosaic  proteins  although  the  same  antibody 
may  be  concerned  in  both.  A.  G.  P. 

Separation  and  analysis  of  virus  strains  by 
means  of  precipitin  tests.  K.  S.  Chester  (Phyto- 
path.,  1936,  26,  778 — 785). — Serological  differences 
are  demonstrated  among  strains  of  tobacco-mosaic 
virus.  A.  G.  P. 

Liberation  of  neutralised  virus  and  antibody 
from  anti-serum-virus  precipitates.  K.  S.  Ches¬ 
ter  (Phytopath.,  1936,  26,  949— 964).— Virus-im¬ 
mune  serum  from  which  antibodies  for  healthy 
tobacco  protein  had  been  removed  was  purified  by 
elimination  of  proteins  insol.  in  30%  and  those  sol. 
in  43%  saturated  (NH4)2S04-  Pseudoglobulins 
rendered  insol.  in  H20  by  heating  to  57°  were  also 
removed.  The  resulting  liquid  after  dialysis  had 
an  almost  undiminished  virus-antibody  content  but 
a  much  lower  non-sp.  inhibitory  action.  The  in¬ 
hibitory  property  of  normal  serum  is  distributed 
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among  all  protein  fractions.  Neutralised  mixtures 
of  mosaic  virus  juice  and  immune  serum  obtained 
by  titration,  coupled  with  precipitin  tests,  contained 
no  free  virus  or  serum,  as  shown  by  chemical,  physical, 
and  serological  tests,  but  on  digestion  with  pepsin 
showed  destruction  of  antibodies,  partial  retention 
of  virus,  and  increased  infeetivity.  Similar  partial 
digestion  of  virus-free  immune  serum  yielded  no 
infective  material.  Acidification  (pn  4-8)  of  neutral 
ppts.  of  potato  “  X”  virus  with  its  sp.  serum  causes 
dissolution  of  the  ppt.  and  the  appearance  of  free 
antibody  in  the  supernatant  liquid.  A  unit  of  the 
antibody  combines  with  and  is  saturated  by  any 
no.  of  units  of  antigen  from  1  to  8.  A.  G.  P. 

Kinetics  of  formaldehyde  disinfection  of  vac¬ 
cinia  virus.  E.  V.  Keogh  (Austral.  J.  Exp.  Biol., 
1937,  15,  109 — 112). — A  logarithmic  law  similar  to 
that  for  bacteria  is  maintained  within  the  range  of 
experimental  accuracy.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Bactericidal  and  destructive  effects  of  Dakin's 
solution  on  tubercle  bacilli.  B.  H.  Y.  T’ano 
(Chinese  Med.  J.,  1937,  52,  77—84).  L.  D.  G. 

Effectiveness  of  hot  hypochlorites  of  low 
alkalinity  in  destroying  Mycobacterium  tuber¬ 
culosis.  S.  M.  Costigan,  J.  W.  Yates,  W.  A. 
Hadfield,  and  E.  C.  McCulloch  (J.  Bact.,  1936, 
31,  6). — Lethal  concns.  are  examined  in  relation  to 
temp,  and  to  speed  of  killing  the  organisms. 

A.  G.  P. 

Evaluation  of  mercurial  antiseptics  in  the 
presence  of  serum.  D.  E.  Smith  and  E.  J.  Czarnet- 
zky  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  7 — 8). — Metaphen,  mer- 
thiolate,  mercurochrome,  and  HgCl2  combine  with 
serum-proteins  to  form  non-antiseptic  compounds. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  sodium  selenite  on  growth  of  bacteria 
and  its  use  as  a  basis  for  enrichment  media  for 
isolation  of  typhoid  bacilli  from  fseces,  water, 
milk,  etc.  E.  Leifson  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  26—27). 
— Differential  inhibitory  effects  of  Na2Se03  on  the 
growth  of  various  species  are  examined.  Typhoid 
and  dysentery  bacilli  are  relatively  resistant  and  may 
be  separated  by  this  means.  A.  G.  P. 

Antistreptococcal  action  of  organic  sulphides. 
E.  Fourneatt,  J.  Tr£fouel,  F.  Nitti,  D.  Bovet,  and 
(Mme.)  J.  TrIsfouel .(Compt.  rend.,  1937, 204, 1763 — 
1766). — 4  :  4'-Di-  and  2:4:2':  4'-tetra-nitrodiphenyl 
sulphide  protect  mice  against  streptococcal  infection 
which,  in  controls,  is  fatal  in  24  hr.,  but  are  only 
0-25  times  as  active  as  p-NH2-C6H4-S02,NH2  (I) 
(cf.  this  vol.,  99).  4  :  4'-Dinitrodiphenyl  disulphide 
is  4 — 8,  and  the  -sulphone  10  times,  as  active  as  (I) ; 
Ph;,So  and  2  : 2'-dinitrodiphenyl  disulphide  are  in¬ 
active.  J.  L.  D. 

Sterilising  action  of  acids.  VIII.  Relation¬ 
ship  between  stereochemical  constitution  of  fatty 
acids  and  physiology  of  bacteria.  I.  Isomeric 
cis-trans  acids.  II.  Optically  active  acid  iso- 
merides.  S.  Tetsumoto  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1937, 13,369— 382,458— 466).— I.  The  sterilis¬ 
ing  action  of  m-fatty  acids  on  bacteria  is  >  that  of 
the  fnms-acids. 

II.  The  action  of  optically  active  acids  is  >  that 


of  the  inactive  acids.  Salts  of  dWactic,  dZ-malic, 
dl-  and  me.so- tartaric  acids  have  approx,  the  same 

action.  J.  N.  A. 

Bactericidal  action  of  mixtures  of  phenol  and 
merthiolate.  C.  R.  Fal k  and  S.  Applington  (J. 
Bact.',  1936,  31,  8 — 9). — The  action  of  mixtures  of 

varying  composition  on  a  no.  of  pathogenic  organisms 
is  examined  at  different  temp.  A  selective  action  of 
the  individual  preservatives  is  recorded.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  phenolic  substances  on  bacteria. 
Influence  of  chemical  constitution.  Effect  of 
salicylic  acid,  salicylaldehyde,  and  saligenin  and 
their  mono-  and  di-halogen  derivatives.  P. 
Delauney  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  25,  545— 
560;  cf.  this  vol.,  183). — Using  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  and  B.  subtilis  the  bacteriostatic 
activities  of  o-OH-C6H4-C02H  and  its  halogen  deriv¬ 
atives  are  distinctly  <  that  of  PhOH  (I),  except  in 
the  case  of  the  3  : 5-I2-acid,  which  is  twice  as  active 
to  S.  pyogenes  aureus  and  three  times  as  active  to 
B.  subtilis.  The  activity  of  the  halogenated  aldehydes 
is  in  the  order  Cl<Br<I,  and  they  are  all  10 — 40 
times  as  active  as  (I).  The  alcohols  are  all  more 
active  than  (I),  the  Br-derivatives  having  greatest 
activity.  In  their  bactericidal  action,  using  the 
“  direct  ”  method,  none  of  the  compounds  completely 
destroyed  B.  subtilis.  With  the  “  centrifugal  ” 
method,  the  Br2-  and  I2-acids  were  more  active  than 
(I),  the  aldehydes  did  not  give  reliable  results,  and 
the  alcohols  were  more  active  except  in  the  case  of 
o-OH-C6H4-CH2*OH  and  its  5-Cl-derivative.  All  the 
substances  were  dissolved  in  1  mol.  of  NaOH. 

J.  N.  A. 

Bactericidal  properties  of  certain  plant  juices. 
J.  M.  Sherman  and  H.  M.  Hodge  (J.  Bact.,  1936, 
31,  96). — Expressed  juices  of  cabbage  heads  and 
turnip  roots  contain  a  mildly  germicidal  substance 
which  is  destroyed  by  heating  at  60°  for  10  min,,  is 
separated  by  a  Berkefeld  N  filter  but  not  by  a  V 
candle,  and  is  adsorbed  by  activated  C.  A.  G.  P. 

Preparation  and  properties  of  silicic  acid 
jellies  for  pure  culture  isolation  of  bacteria. 
J.  H.  Hanks  and  R.  W.  Weintraub  (J.  Bact.,  1936, 
31, 29 — 30). — Standard  conditions  of  prep,  are  ensured 
by  mixing  appropriate  indicators  with  6%  aq.  Na 
silicate  and  0-5IYHC1  and  mixing  these  in  proportions 
to  produce  the  desired  pn.  Changes  of  pn  during 
dialysis  and  autoclaving,  and  effects  on  these  of 
time,  temp.,  etc.,  are  examined.  Gels  prepared  with 
NH,  salts  showed  relatively  small  fluctuations  in  pB. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  certain  hormones  on  the  activity  of 
the  uterine  muscle  of  the  guinea-pig.  G.  H.  Bell 
and  J.  M.  Robson  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  88,  312 — 327). 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  adrenaline  on  muscle-glycogen  in 
adrenalectomised,  thyroidectomised,  and  hypo- 
physectomised  rats.  J.  B.  Collip,  D.  L.  Thom¬ 
son,  and  G.  Toby  (J.  Physiol.,  1936,  88,  191 — 198). — 
Adrenaline  causes  a  reduction  of  muscle-glycogen 
(I)  in  adrenalectomised  animals  >  in  normal  animals 
without  producing  hyperglycaemia.  In  thyroidec¬ 
tomised  animals  hyperglycsemia  appears  without 
appreciable  reduction  of  (I),  whilst  in  hypophys- 
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ectomised  animals,  whether  or  not  fed  with  desiccated 
thyroid,  neither  (I)  mobilisation  nor  hyperglycscmia 
occurs,  unless  the  animals  are  previously  treated  with 
anterior  pituitary  extract.  R.  N.  C. 

Adrenaline  and  the  blood-lactic  acid  level  in 
hypophysectomised  rabbits.  0.  Cope  and  R.  H. 
Thompson  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  88,  417—424).— 
Complete  hypophysectomy  does  not  alter  significantly 
the  rise  of  blood-lactate  (I)  induced  by  subcutaneous 
injection  of  adrenaline  (II),  which  is  hence  still  able 
to  cause  breakdown  of  muscle-glycogen.  Hypophys¬ 
ectomised  animals  fasted  until  the  blood-sugar  is 
<40  mg.  per  100  c.c.  show  no  significant  increase  of 
(I),  so  that  the  amount  of  (n)  released  into  the 
circulation  in  response  to  the  hypoglycsemia  must  be 
negligible.  R.  N.  C. 

Action  of  adrenaline  on  the  knee-jerk.  A. 
Schweitzer  and  S.  Wright  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  88, 
476 — 491).  R.  N.  C. 

Relationship  between  the  blood-calcium  level 
and  the  effect  of  intravenous  injections  of  adren¬ 
aline  in  the  dog.  F.  Dwelshauvers  (Arch,  inter¬ 
nal  Physiol.,  1937,  44,  313 — 328). — The  hypotensive 
and  vasoconstrictive  activities  of  adrenaline  are 
augmented  by  high  blood-Ca  (I)  and  the  presence 
of  parathormone  in  the  blood,  but  during  the  period  of 
activity  (I)  is  diminished.  H.  G.  R. 

Central  nervous  origin  of  post-insulin  hyper- 
adrenalinsemia.  J.  La  Barre  and  R.  Saric  (Arch, 
intemat.  Physiol.,  1937,  44,  459 — 473). — The  adrenal¬ 
ine  (I)  content  of  dog’s  adrenal  venous  blood  can  be 
increased  by  perfusion  of  the  encephalic  nervous 
centres  with  the  blood  of  another  animal  rendered 
hypoglycaemic  by  insulin  treatment.  This  discharge 
of  (I)  is  rapidly  decreased  if  the  blood-sugar  of  the 
perfusing  blood  is  increased  by  prior  injection  of 
glucose.  H.  G.  R. 

Disappearance  of  injected  adrenaline  in  the 
animal  body.  S.  S.  Weinstein  and  R.  J.  Man¬ 
ning  (Science,  1937,  86,  19 — 20). — Adrenaline  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  blood  nor  to  any  significant  extent 
by  sp.  organs.  It  probably  passes  rapidly  through  the 
capillaries  into  the  tissues,  where  it  is  oxidised  to  a 
physiologically  inactive  substance,  possibly  proto- 
catechuic  acid.  L.  S.  T. 

Value  of  extracts  of  adrenal  cortex  in  the 
treatment  of  Addison's  disease.  J.  F.  Wilkin¬ 
son  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  61 — 70). — These  extracts 
(cortin  and  eucortone)  are  of  val.  High  blood- 
urea  quickly  returns  to  normal  with  a  simultaneous 
disappearance  of  albumin  from  the  urine;  blood- 
Na’,  -Cl',  and  -P04"'  return  to  normal.  The  extracts 
have  no  effect  on  the  hypochromic  microcytic 
anaemia  frequently  present,  and  the  basal  metabolic 
rate  is  also  unaltered.  L.  S.  T. 

Standardisation  of  cortical  extracts  by  the 
use  of  drakes.  E.  Bulbring  (J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
89,  64—80).  ‘  R.  N.  C. 

Cholesterol  and  the  adrenal  cortical  hormone. 
0.  Rosenheim  and  H.  King  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
1015). — -Mild  oxidation  of  the  3-acetate  (or  -benzoate) 
of  cis-A-5  6-cholestene-3 : 4-diol  (I)  yields  (?)  the 


oxide  of  4-ketocholestenol  3-acetate  (or  -benzoate), 
hydrolysed  to  a  highly  reactive  reducing  substance 

(II)  (“  diosterol  ”)  C27H4202,  having  the  typical 
grouping  •CIC(OH)-C(>  of  diosphenol  and  identical 
with  the  substance  C27H4202  of  Inhoffen  (A.,  1936, 
1104)  and  Butenandt  and  Schramm  {ibid.,  1512). 

(I) ;  its  immediate  oxidation  products  may  be  steps 
in  the  biological  formation  from  cholesterol  (III) 
of  the  labile  cortical  hormone  of  the  adrenals.  (Ill)  is 
converted  into  (I)  by  treatment  of  its  dibromide 
with  AgOAc  in  CSHSN  at  room  temp.  L.  S.  T. 

Constituents  of  the  adrenal  gland.  EX. — See 
A,,  II,  380. 

Relation  of  the  pituitary  to  liver-glycogen 
production  and  utilisation.  0.  Cope  (J.  Physiol., 
1937,  88,  401 — 416). — The  reduction  of  glycogen 
(I)  production  on  hypophysectomy  first  noted  by 
Houssay  et  al.  is  observed  in  young  rabbits.  Blood- 
sugar  in  the  fasting  state  is  maintained  until  liver-(I) 
from  exogenous  sources  becomes  depleted,  when  it 
falls  rapidly  to  convulsive  levels.  Glucose  (II) 
utilisation  is  unaffected  and  (II)  given  intravenously 
is  readily  converted  into  liver-(I).  Adrenaline  and 
insulin  do  not  cause  storage  of  (I)  in  the  liver.  Utilisa¬ 
tion  of  lactate  given  intravenously  is  probably 
impaired.  Muscle-(I)  is  unaffected  when  liver-(I)  is 
depleted.  R-  N.  C. 

Species  variation  in  thyrotropic  activity  of 
the  pituitary  gland.  I.  W.  Rowlands  (J.  PhvsioL, 
1936,  88,  298—304).  R.  N.  C. 

Influence  of  pituitary  thyrotropic  hormone  on 
the  vitamin- C  content  of  the  adrenals  and  liver 
of  guinea-pigs.  A.  Loeser  and  V.  M.  Trikojus 
(Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 185,  227— 234).— The 
vitamin -C  content  of  the  adrenals  of  guinea-pigs 
decreases  and  simultaneously  that  of  the  liver  in¬ 
creases  under  the  action  of  the  hormone.  The  effect 
is,  however,  small  and  disappears  with  prolonged 
action,  the  adrenal  -C  content  becoming  >  normal. 

P.  W.  C. 

Ovulation  induced  out  of  season.  R.  Rugh 
(Science,  1937,  85,  588— 589).— The  technique  of 
inducing  ovulation  in  frogs  during  the  non-breeding 
season  by  injection  of  the  anterior  pituitary  hormone 
is  described.  In  Rana  pipiens  the  average  male 
anterior  pituitary  is  16%  heavier  than  and  60%  as 
potent  as  the  average  female  gland  in  this  respect. 

Renal  circulation  and  secretion  of  the  dog, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  pituitary 
(posterior  lobe)  extract.  H.  Handovsky  and  A. 
Samaan  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  14—31).  R.  N.  C. 

State  in  the  hlood  and  excretion  by  the  kidney 
of  the  antidiuretic  principle  of  posterior  pituit¬ 
ary  extracts.  H.  Heller  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89, 
81 — 95). — Pituitrin  (I)  is  adsorbed  by  some  colloidal 
constituent  of  rabbit’s  blood  in  vitro.  (I)  injected 
intravenously  into  rabbits  is  retained  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  proportion  excreted  diminishing  as  the 
amount  injected  is  increased.  The  kidney  is  able  to 
liberate  the  adsorbed  (I).  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  progesterone  on  lactation  in  the  rat. 
S.  J.  Folley  and  S.  K.  Kon  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
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1107). — When  given  to  the  lactating  rat,  relatively 

high  doses  of  progesterone  neither  inhibit  established 
lactation  nor  increase  milk  secretion  as  judged  by  the 
rate  of  growth  of  sucklings.  L.  S.  T. 

Effects  on  ovariectomised  rats  of  progester¬ 
one  alone  and  in  combination  with  the  other 
sexual  hormones.  V.  Korenchevsxy  and  K. 
Hall  (Nature,  1937,  140,  154). — Injection  of  pro¬ 
gesterone  (I)  alone  produced  only  slight  changes  in 
the  uterus  and  vagina,  but  in  certain  combinations 
with  small  amounts  of  oestrone  (H)  or  cestradiol  the 
histological  structure  showed  typical  progestational 
changes.  The  addition  of  various  doses  and  combin¬ 
ations  of  testosterone  or  its  propionate  and  A4- 
androstenedione  to  (I)  and  (II)  improved  general 
development  in  the  uterus  and  vagina.  L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  progesterone  on  the  uterus  of  the 
rabbit  and  its  antagonism  by  oestrone.  J.  M. 
Robson  (J.  Phvsiol.,  1936,  88,  100—111). 

R.  N.  C. 

Gravimetric  determination  of  sodium  preg- 
nanediol  glycuronate  (an  excretion  product  of 
progesterone).  E.  H.  Venning  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  119,  473 — 480 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1564).— Urine 
(containing  20 — 40  mg.)  is  extracted  with  BuOH  and 
the  extracts  are  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue 
is  taken  up  in  0-liV-NaOH,  and  the  solution  again 
extracted  with  BuOH.  The  extract  is  washed  with 
H20  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  5  c.c.  of  HjO  are 
added  to  the  residue,  which  is  then  warmed  to  50° 
and  95  c.c.  of  COMe2  are  added.  The  ppt.  which 
settles  overnight  at  5 — 10°  is  collected,  dissolved  by 
warming  with  a  few  drops  of  H20  and  sufficient 
EtOH,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  weighed. 
The  %  recovery  for  different  levels  of  the  glycuronate 
is  given.  P.  G.  M. 

(Estrogenic  activity  of  p-hydroxypropenyl- 
benzene  (anol).  E.  C.  Dodds  and  W.  Lawson 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  1068 — 1069). — The  high  activity 
previously  reported  (this  vol.,  229)  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  substance,  possibly  a  polymeride  of  anol,  from 
the  mother-liquor  occasionally  separating  with  the 
anol.  Large  doses  of  all  preps,  of  anol,  however, 
are  active.  L.  S.  T. 

(Estrogenic  substances  in  the  Dead  Sea.  B. 
Zondek  (Nature,  1937,  140,  240). — A  sandy  mud 
from  the  Dead  Sea  possesses  cestrogenic  activity, 
The  surface  H20  is  free  from  oestrogenic  substances, 
but  the  deep  sea  H20  contains  100  mouse  units  per 
litre.  Salt  manufactured  from  the  Dead  Sea  contains 
a  similar  amount.  Male  sex  hormones  and  pro¬ 
gesterone  could  not  be  detected.  The  mud  contains 
a  yellow  dye  of  the  lyochrome  group,  L.  S.  T. 

(Estrous  reactions,  including  mating,  pro¬ 
duced  by  triphenylethylene.  J.  M.  Robson  and 
A.  Schonberg  (Nature,  1937,  140,  196). — These 
effects  have  been  produced  in  ovariectomised  mice 
and  in  hypophyseetomised  rabbits.  The  oestrogenic 
activity  of  C2HPh3  is  approx.  10-4  of  that  of  oestrone, 
but  effects  are  of  marked  duration.  L.  S.  T. 

(Estrogenic  hormones  in  the  ovaries  of  sword¬ 
fish.  A.  I.  Weisman,  D.  I.  Mishkind,  I.  S.  Kleiner, 
and  C.  W.  Coates  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  413 — 


414). — Less  than  6  rat  units  of  cestrogenic  hormone 

were  extracted  from  10  lb.  of  swordfish  ovaries. 

P.  G.  M. 

Comparative  action  of  injections  of  cestrin  and 
a  combination  of  oestrin  and  anterior  pituitary- 
like  substance  on  the  anterior  pituitary.  J.  M. 
Wolfe  (Anat.  Ree.,  1937,  68,  237—248).  R.  N.  C. 

Biogenesis  of  primary  sex  hormones.  I. 
Fate  of  oestrins  injected  into  the  rabbit.  G. 
Pincus  and  P.  A.  Zahl  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  20, 
879 — 893). — The  extraction  and  determination  of 
oestrone  (I)  and  costriol  (II)  from  rabbit’s  urine  is 
described.  Injections  of  (I)  and  (II)  into  rabbits 
under  varying  conditions  show  that  oestrone  is  con¬ 
verted  into  oestriol  in  the  uterus  and  that  progesterone 
facilitates  the  reaction.  Some  conversion  of  oestrone 
into  cestradiol  is  indicated.  E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  continued  theelin  injections  on  the 
body  growth  and  organ  weights  of  young  female 
rats.  C.  B.  Ereudenberger  and  F.  W.  Clausen 
(Anat.  Rec.,  1937,  68,  133—144).  R.  N.  C. 

“Sodium-retaining  effect"  of  the  sex  hor¬ 
mones.  G.  W.  Thorn  and  G.  A.  Harrof  (Science, 
1937,  86,  40 — 41). — Subcutaneous  injection  of 

cestradiol  (I)  results  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
renal  Na'  excretion  and  a  reduced  urine  output  in 
a  normal  male  dog.  Continued  inj  ections  of  oestrogenic 
material  into  normal  male  and  female  dogs  does  not 
prevent  an  ultimate  return  of  Na’  excretion  to  a 
normal  level.  Comparison  of  the  Na-retaining  effect 
of  different  sex  hormones  shows  that  (I)  and  pro¬ 
gesterone  are  the  most  active  substances  in  this 
respect.  Pregnanediol  also  produces  this  retention. 
A  single  injection  of  (I)  in  Addison’s  disease  resulted 
in  retention  of  Na’,  Cl',  and  H20.  L.  S.  T. 

Vaginal  hydrogen-ion  concentration  in  mon¬ 
keys  injected  with  cestrone.  R.  M.  Ranson  and 
S.  Zuckerman  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  89,  96 — 98). — The 
vaginal pa  falls  between  5-2  and  8-7 .  It  is  independent 
of  the  amount  of  oestrone  given  or  the  period  of 
injections,  but  in  individual  animals  it  appears  to 
remain  const,  under  different  conditions  of  injection. 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  female  sex  hormones  on  the  oxygen 
consumption  of  normal  rats,  and  on  the  toler¬ 
ance  to  desiccated  thyroid.  D.  N.  Danforth, 

R.  R.  Greene,  and  A.  C.  Ivy  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21, 
361 — 367). — Large  doses  of  oestrone,  oestriol,  emmenin, 
progesterone,  and  the  gonadotropic  factor  of  pregnancy 
urine  exert  little  effect  on  the  02  consumption  of 
female  rats,  but  decrease  the  effect  of  feeding  desic¬ 
cated  thyroid.  P.  G.  M. 

Pregnane-3  : 17  :  20-triol  from  the  urine  of 
women  showing  the  adreno-genital  syndrome. 
G.  C.  Butler  and  G.  F.  Marrian  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  119,  565 — 572).— The  urine  of  two  women 
showing  the  syndrome  (but  not  that  of  one  of  them 
after  removal  of  the  enlarged  adrenal,  that  of  normal 
men,  or  that  of  normal  pregnant  or  non-pregnant 
women)  contained  pregnane-3  :  17  :  20 -trial,  m.p. 
243 — 244°  ( diacetate ,  m.p.  136-5°),  oxidised  by 
Pb(OAc)4  to  MeCHO  and  3  -epihydroxy aeti o cholan - 
17-one.  Pregnanediol  was  also  present.  W.  MeC. 
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Functional  relationship  between  the  ovarian 
hormones  of  primates.  R.  Courrier  and  6. 
Gros  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  746 — 
748). — Folliculin  is  readily  dominated  by  progestin 
and  has  no  anti-luteinising  action  on  the  endometrium. 

H.  G.  R. 

Changes  in  relative  amounts  of  follicle-stimul¬ 
ating  and  luteinising  hormones  in  the  pituitary 
of  the  female  rat.  S.  L.  Leonard  (Endocrinol., 
1937,  21,  330 — 334). — Castration  of  female  rats 
increases  the  follicle-stimulating  hormone  (I)  >  the 
luteinising  hormone  (II).  Subsequent  oestrone  (in) 
treatment  reduces  (II)  to  <,  and  (1)  almost  to,  normal. 
(Ill)  decreases  the  response  of  immature  female  rats 
to  (I)  but  not  to  (II).  P.  G.  M. 

Comparative  action  of  gonad-stimulating  hor¬ 
mones  on  the  rat  ovary.  H.  L.  Fevold,  F.  L. 
Hisaw,  and  R.  0.  Greep  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21, 
343 — 345). — Continued  administration  of  follicle- 
stimulating  hormone  (I)  produces  luteinisation  of  the 
ovaries  of  normal  immature  rats  but  not  those  of 
hypophysectomised  rats.  Tannic  acid  and  Cu(OAc)2 
do  not  alter  the  quant,  nature  of  the  response  to 
either  (I)  alone  or  (I)  -f-  luteinising  hormone. 

P.  G.  M. 

Test  for  ovarian  follicular  hormone  and  other 
cestrogens.  E.  Allen,  G.  M.  Smith,  and  W.  U. 
Gardner  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  412 — 413). — The 
material  to  be  tested  and  01  mg.  of  colchicine  in  aq. 
solution  are  injected  in  this  order  within  a  few  hr.  in 
spayed  mice  or  rats  and,  91  hr.  after  the  latter 
injection,  a  specimen  of  vaginal  wall  is  taken  for 
sectioning.  Frequent  mitoses  in  the  basal  layers 
indicate  a  positive  result.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  folliculin  in  ovarian  pow¬ 
ders.  A.  Choay  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol..  1937, 
125,  857 — 858). — The  solids  extracted  by  boiling 
EtOH  are  treated  with  C0Me2  and  the  COMe2-sol. 
substance  is  dissolved  in  oil  and  tested  on  ovari- 
ectomised  rats.  Samples  examined  contained  approx. 
20  international  units  per  g.  H.  G.  R. 

Inhibition  of  the  gonadotropic  activity  of 
pregnancy  urine  extract  by  the  serum  of  rabbits 
injected  with  an  extract  of  male  urine.  P.  de 
Fremery  and  B.  Scheygrond  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
1015 — 1016). — Enlargement  of  the  uterus,  oestrus, 
and  luteinisation,  produced  by  injection  of  a  prep, 
from  urine  of  pregnancy  into  immature  female  rats, 
are  completely  inhibited  by  simultaneous  injection 
of  antigonadotropic  serum  obtained  by  repeated 
injection  of  a  negligibly  gonadotropic  extract  of 
human  male  urine  into  a  rabbit.  L.  S.  T. 

Antagonistic  action  of  testosterone  and  folli¬ 
culin  on  the  capon’s  comb.  P.  Gley  and  J.  Delor 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  813 — 815). — 
This  is  observed  if  the  dose  of  folliculin  is  5  times 
that  of  testosterone.  H.  G.  R. 

Biological  properties  of  some  new  derivatives 
of  testosterone.  R.  Deanesly  and  A.  S.  Parses 
(Bioehem.  J,,  1937,  31,  1161 — 1164). — Testosterone- 
oxime  and  its  propionate  are  only  slightly  active 
compared  with  testosterone  (I)  and  its  propionate  on 
either  capons  or  castrated  rats.  The  diacetate  of  the 


enolic  form  of  (I)  shows  activity  similar  to  that  of 

(I)  17-monoacetate.  P.  W.  C. 

Specific  vaso-dilating  and  plain-muscle  stim¬ 
ulating  substances  from  accessory  genital  glands 
in  man  and  certain  animals  (prostaglandin  and 
vesiglandin).  U.  S.  von  Euler  (J.  Physiol.,  1936, 
88,  213 — 234). — Prostaglandin  (I),  obtained  from 
human .  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  and  sheep 
vesicular  gland,  is  sol.  in  H20,  EtOH,  and  COMe„ 
and  in  EtzO  and  CHC13  at  an  acid  pa.  It  is  stable 
at  Va  1 — 7,  but  is  destroyed  by  more  cone,  acid, 
alkali  at  all  concns.,  and  free  halogens.  It  migrates 
to  the  anode  in  eataphoresis  experiments,  Vesi¬ 
glandin,  obtained  from  monkey  prostate  and  vesicular 
glands,  resembles  (I)  in  solubility,  but  is  less  stable 
in  acids  and  alkalis.  R.  N.  C. 

Reticulo-endothelial  system  and  the  concept 
of  the  “anti-hormone."  A.  S,  Gordon,  W. 
Kleinberg,  and  H.  A.  Charipper  (Science,  1937, 
86,  62 — 63). — A  comparison  of  the  response  of 
immature  splenectomised  and  normal  female  rats  to 
daily  injections  of  pregnancy  urine  extract  shows  a 
connexion  between  reticulo-endothelial  activity  and 
the  development  of  refractoriness  to  heterozoic 
endocrine  extracts ;  the  antagonistic  substances 
produced  in  response  to  chronic  treatment  with  such 
extracts  are  thus  probably  antibody-like.  L.  S.  T. 

Early  work  on  insulin.  F.  G.  Banting  (Science, 
1937,  85,  594— 596).— An  address.  L.  S.  T. 

Crystalline  insulin.  X.  Time  course  of  insulin 
inactivation  by  normal  blood.  H.  Kohl,  H.  Sel- 
bach,  and  A.  Janning  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm., 
1937,  185,  212 — 220). — Inactivation  of  insulin  by 
the  blood  of  normal  adults  is  complete  after  about 
22  hr.  (normal  physiological  variation  13 — 30  hr.) 
and  varies  with  age :  <  20  years,  28  contact  hr. ; 
20—60  years,  21 — 22  hr. ;  >60  years,  18  hr. 

P.  W.  C. 

Two  crystalline  modifications  of  insulin.  D. 
Crowfoot  (Nature,  1937,  140,  149 — 150). — X-Ray 
examination  shows  that  the  crystal  structures  of  the 
prismatic,  birefringent  crystals  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  rhombohedral  crystals;  thus  the  two  forms  are 
not  polymorphic.  The  X-ray  pattern  of  the  prismatic 
form  differs  only  by  showing  a  more  marked  diffuse 
ring  with  a  spacing  of  approx.  4-5  A.,  a  val.  possibly 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  amorphous  matter, 
which  may  be  responsible  for  the  change  in  cryst. 
form.  L.  S.  T. 

Structure  of  insulin.  D.  M.  Wrinch  (Science, 
1937,  85,  566 — 567). — The  structure  of  insulin  (I) 
is  described  in  terms  of  the  cyclol  theory  of  protein 
structure.  The  view  that  cryst.  (I)  contains  certain 
metals  as  combined  constituents  and  not  as  impurities, 
and  the  fact  that  the  optimum  acidity  for  the 
crystallisation  of  (I)  in  presence  of  certain  metals  is 
6-0 — 6-2,  are  explained.  L.  S.  T. 

Ultrafiltration  of  insulin  of  varying  purity 
through  membranes  of  graduated  porosity.  F. 
Schmid  and  A.  Riegert  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  881 — 884). — No  separation  of  the  active 
principle  from  impurities  was  effected.  H.  G.  R. 
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Course  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  various 
vascular  regions  after  injection  of  glucose, 
insulin,  and  adrenaline.  F.  Meythaler  and  A. 
Bruning  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  203 — 
211). — A  series  of  curves  shows  the  effect  in  dogs  on 
the  sugar  content  of  blood  from  the  vena  portse, 
cava  hepatica,  and  the  femoral  artery  of  intravenous 
injection  of  glucose  (I),  insulin  (II),  and  adrenaline 
(III).  After  (I),  the  blood-sugar  vals.  increased  in 
all  cases,  the  increase  being  least  in  the  hepatic  vein, 
indicating  retention  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  After 
(II),  the  liver  to  a  slight  extent  mobilises  sugar 
whereas  all  other  organs  increase  their  retention  of 
sugar.  After  (III),  increased  mobilisation  of  glycogen 
occurs  in  the  liver.  P.  W.  C. 

Experimental  parathyroid  insufficiency.  I. 
Mineral  constituents  of  dog’s  serum  in  acute 
and  latent  tetany.  II.  Adsorbable  fraction  of 
serum-calcium  in  acute  and  chronic  parathyroid 
insufficiency .  Ill .  Effect  of  insulin  on  the  blood- 
calcium  of  the  normal  dog  and  in  latent  tetany. 
F.  Mathieu  (Arch,  internat.  Physiol.,  1937,  44,  516 — 
528,  529—534,  535— 541).— I.  In  latent  tetany  (7— 
10  months  after  thyroparathyroidectomy)  blood-Ca 
can  be  as  low  and  inorg.  P  as  high  as  in  the  acute 
form.  Serum-Mg  is  decreased  in  the  acute  but 
normal  in  the  latent  form.  No  variation  in  Na  or  K 
is  observed  in  either  case. 

II.  In  both  acute  and  latent  tetany  blood-Ca 
absorbable  on  BaSO„  is  increased. 

III.  Blood-P04"'  and  -Ca  absorbable  on  BaS04 
are  decreased  in  tetany  after  injection  of  insulin  but 
little  increase  in  blood-Ca  was  observed. 

H.  G.  R. 

Fatty  acids,  lipin-phosphorus,  and  cholesterol 
in  duck’s  blood  after  thyroidectomy  and  injec¬ 
tion  of  pituitary  anterior  lobe  extract.  J.  Benoit 
and  S.  B.  Bogdanovttoh  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  891 — 894). — A  considerable  increase  in 
the  levels  of  fatty  acids,  lipin-P,  and  cholesterol 
occurs  after  thyroidectomy.  H.  G.  R. 

Metabolism  of  a  dwarf  under  treatment  with 
growth  hormone.  H.  C.  Struck  and  S.  A.  Szurek 
(Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  387 — 393). — Administration 
of  growth  hormone  and  vitamin-jD  to  a  dwarf  pro¬ 
duced  no  noticeable  change  in  condition  except 
increase  in  wt.  N  was  retained  but  Ca  and  P  balances 
were  unchanged.  P.  G.  M. 

Thymocrescin  and  vitamins.  L.  Asher  (Z. 
Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  265 — 266). — The  hormonal 
character  of  thymocrescin  (cf.  Bachmann,  A.,  1934, 
565)  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin  content  of  marine  oils. — See  B.,  1937, 
807. 

Photo-electric  method  for  measuring  vitamin- 

A.  R.  L.  McFarlan,  S.  W.  Reddie,  and  E.  C. 
Merrill  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  324 — 
326). — A  photo-electric  apparatus  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  light  absorption  of  fresh  liver  oils  in 
the  3280  A.  region  is  described.  F.  N.  W. 

Comparison  of  spectrophotometric  and  bio¬ 
logical  assays  for  vitamin-/! .  C.  L.  Barthen 
and  C.  S.  Leonard  (J.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937, 


26,  515 — 524). — Data  are  given  for  a  large  no.  of 
cod-liver  oils.  The  adoption  of  the  spectrophoto¬ 
metric  method  is  recommended  for  U.S.P.  assavs. 

F.  0.  H. 

Aqueous  colloidal  solutions  of  vitamin-A.  A. 
Ratscuevski  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  203— 
206). — The  purified  -A  prep,  is  dissolved  in  absence 
of  02  in  a  min.  of  EtOH,  cooled  to  —15°,  separated 
from  sterols,  and  the  resulting  solution  mixed  with 
a  little  H20  and  evaporated  free  from  EtOH.  This 
yields  a  colloidal  aq.  solution  containing  up  to  6250 
international  units  per  c.c.  F.  0.  H. 

Contents  of  carotene  and  vitamin-A  in  leprous 
sera.  I.  Ikegaki  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  206— 
209). — The  carotene  content  is  reduced  in  lepra 
nervorum,  maculosa,  and  tuberosa,  but  the  -A 
content  is  reduced  only  in  the  first  two. 

F.  O.  H. 

Spectrophotometric  method  of  assaying  vit- 
amin-A  and  carotene ;  vitamin-A  activity  of 
Indian  foodstuffs.  N.  K.  De  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1937,  24,  737 — 749). — Vitamin-A  can  only 
be  extracted  quantitatively  by  EtOH  from  a  light 
petrolem  solution  containing  carotene  (I),  if  the 
mixture  is  first  saponified  and  extracted  7 — 10  times ; 
foreign  materials  affect  the  partition  coeff.  of  -A 
between  the  two  solvents.  Adsorption  on  C  removes 
many  impurities  without  causing  loss  of  -A.  Both 
-A  and  (I)  are  highly  unstable  to  light  in  CHC13, 
which  is  not  recommended  for  use  in  spectrophoto¬ 
metric  work.  Evidence  in  support  of  the  validity 
of  the  technique  and  the  -A  and  (I)  contents  of  70 
foodstuffs  are  given.  R.  N.  C. 

Assimilation  of  vitamin-A  and  carotene  by 
rats  from  some  common  foods  :  conversion 
factor,  I.U./JS.,  proposed  by  the  International 
Vitamin  Conference.  N.  K.  De  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1937,  24,  751 — 766). — Absorption  of  vitamin-A 
from  the  intestine  after  ingestion  of  a  no.  of  foods 
is  almost  complete,  but  only  45 — 65%  of  the  carotene 
(I)  is  retained.  (I)  absorption  is  not  significantly 
affected  by  differences  in  body-wt.,  or  in  dietary 
fat,  salts,  or  -B.  (I)  appears  to  be  utilised  best  when 

fed  in  an  oil  solution.  The  val.  1600  is  probably 
appropriate  for  the  conversion  factor  I.U.IB. 

R.  N.  C. 

Carotene  content  of  some  common  Bengali 
foodstuffs.  B.  Ahmad,  D.  N.  Mullick,  and  B.  N. 
Mazumdar  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  801 — 
806). — Carotene  is  present  in  large  quantities  only  in 
vegetables,  particularly  those  of  the  leafy  type. 

R.  N.  C. 

Absorption  of  carotene  and  vitamin-A  in  man. 
H.  E.  C.  Wilson,  S.  M.  Das  Gupta,  and  B.  Ahmad 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  807 — 811). — Absorp¬ 
tion  of  carotene  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by 
cooking  the  food.  Absorption  on  a  fat  diet  is  > 
without  fat;  p-carotenc  may  be  absorbed  prefer¬ 
entially.  A  highly  cone,  extract  of  vitamin-A  is 
absorbed  completely.  R.  N.  C. 

P-Carotenal. — See  A.,  II,  378. 

Dynamics  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  dogs 
and  pigeons  suffering  from  avitaminosis-B. 
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M.  S.  Levinson  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  209 — 
227). — The  nervous  disturbances  due  to  avitaminosis- 
B  are  preceded  by  disturbances  in  carbohydrate 
metabolism.  In  pigeons,  increased  levels  of  blood- 
sugar  and  -lactic  acid  occur.  Blood-ketones  increase 
and  liver-glycogen  diminishes.  F.  0.  H. 

Antiberiberi  action  of  phenanthrene  deriv¬ 
atives.  J.  S a  nchez-Ro  driguez  and  J.  M.  Sarda 
(Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  193— 203).— The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  polyneuritic  symptoms  in  pigeons  on  a 
vitamin-B-free  diet  is  delayed  by  injection  of  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  cyc/opentenophenanthrene  type  (e.g., 
male  and  female  sex  hormones,  vitamin-D). 

F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin-Bj  and  fatty  livers.  E.  W.  McHenry 
(J.  Physiol.,  1937  ,  89,  287 — 295). — Oral  administra¬ 
tion  of  vitamin-Bj  to  rats  on  a  low-choline  diet 
causes  an  increase  in  liver-fat  (I).  Without  -Bv  (I) 
is  increased  until  the  stores  of  -B1  are  exhausted,  when 
it  falls ;  it  is  increased  again  by  -B}.  The  increase  of 
(I)  on  administration  of  -Bl  is  still  exhibited  when 
dietary  fat  is  increased,  or  when  the  diet  is  fat-free 
and  high  in  carbohydrate.  R.  N.  V. 

Vitamin-Bj  content  of  some  common  Indian 
foodstufis.  H.  E.  C.  Wilson,  B.  Ahmad,  G.  Ray, 
and  R.  C.  Guha  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  813 — 
816). — Vitamin-Bj  is  high  in  cereals  but  relatively 
low  in  vegetables.  R.  N.  C. 

Determination  of  aneurine  (=  vitamin-B^  in 
urine  by  the  thiochrome  method.  J.  Goudsmtt 
and  H.  G.  K.  Westenbrink  (Nature,  1937,  139, 
1108 — 1109). — Jansen’s  method  for  aneurine  (this 
vol.,  77)  has  been  applied  to  human  urine  (data 
tabulated).  The  results  agree  with  those  obtained  by 
Harris  and  Leong  (A.,  1936,  904)  using  the  brady¬ 
cardia  method.  L.  S.  T. 

Stability  of  ascorbic  and  dehydroascorbic 
acids.  V.  A.  Engelhardt  and  V.  N.  Bukin 
(Biochimia,  1937,  2,  587 — 601). — Irreversible  trans¬ 
formation  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  is  not  catalysed  by 
substances  (Cu,  ascorbase)  catalysing  conversion  of 

(I)  into  dehydroascorbic  acid  (II) ;  the  reaction  is  not 

one  of  oxidation,  since  it  takes  place  with  equal 
velocity  in  presence  or  absence  of  02.  (I)  is  relatively 

thermostable,  but  (II)  is  irreversibly  inactivated  at 
60°  (10  min.  at  pa  7),  and  instantaneously  at  100°. 

(II)  is  also  rapidly  inactivated  at  high  pa  at  room 
temp.  (90%  destruction  at  pa  9  in  10—20  min.). 
Analogous  results  are  obtained  for  solutions  of  plant¬ 
cell  constituents  containing  (I)  and  (II).  R.  T. 

Coupled  oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  and  hsem- 
chromogens.  R.  Lemberg,  B.  Cortis- Jones,  and 

M.  Nourie  (Nature,  1937,  139,  1016— 1017).— The 

catalysis  of  the  oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  at  a 
Pm  <7  by  hsemochromogens  is  confirmed  (cf.  A., 
1936,  390) .  Under  these  conditions,  haemoehromogens 
also  undergo  oxidation  to  verdohoemochromogen. 
The  coupled  oxidation  of  (I)  and  C5H5N  hsemo- 
ehromogen  has  been  studied  and  its  mechanism  is 
discussed.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  anions  on  the  oxidation  of  vitamin-C. 

N.  Bezssoxoff  and  M.  Woloszyn  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  884 — 886). — The  rate  of  oxida¬ 


tion  varies  with  the  anion  present  in  the  order 

P04'"  >  N03'  >  OAc'  >  Cl'.  H.  G.  R. 

Mannose  as  a  possible  precursor  of  ascorbic 
acid  in  the  tissues  of  the  rat.  J.  R.  Hawthorne 
and  D.  C.  Harrison  (Biochem,  J.,  1937,  31,  1061 — 
1064). — The  synthesis  by  Guha  and  Ghosh  (A.,  1935, 
131,  416,  903)  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  from  mannose  (II) 
when  minced  rat  liver  is  incubated  in  Ringer-P04"' 
solution  in  presence  of  02  could  not  be  confirmed. 
Intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  (II)  into 
rats  produced  no  increase  in  the  (I)  content  of  the  liver. 

P.  W.  C. 

Histological  study  of  renal  elimination  of 
ascorbic  acid.  A.  Giroud  and  C.  P.  Leblond 
(Anat.  Rec.,  1937,  68,  113 — 126). — Ascorbic  acid  (I) 
is  detected  histologically  in  animal  organs  by  in¬ 
jection  of  acid  AgNOa  into  the  aorta  immediately  after 
bleeding.  (I)  is  present  in  the  kidneys  of  a  no.  of 
animals.  It  disappears  progressively  from  the  kidneys 
of  guinea-pigs  deprived  of  vitamin-C  in  their  food,  but 
remains  in  the  kidneys  of  rats.  A  single  intravenous 
injection  of  50  mg.  of  (I)  into  the  guinea-pig  raises 
kidney-  and  urinary  (I)  to  very  high  vals.  (I)  is  found 
only  in  the  cells  of  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule 
and  the  descending  branch  of  Henle’s  loop. 

R.  N.  C. 

Thyroid  and  adrenal  glands  during  experi¬ 
mental  scurvy  and  vitamin-C  treatment.  M.  M. 
May  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  239 — 250). — In 
guinea-pigs,  scurvy  is  accompanied  by  increased 
activity  and  characteristic  histological  changes  in  the 
thyroid  and  by  a  widening  of  the  adrenal  cortex. 
These  symptoms  disappear  on  treatment  with 
vitamin-C,  which  also  increases  the  lipin  content  of 
the  adrenal  cortex.  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin [-C]  content  of  Hibiscus  sabdariffa,  L. 
G.  Lorenzini  (Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital.,  1937,  9, 
123 — 130). — Titration  with  I  or  2  :  6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol  indicates  a  content  of  0-385 — 0-580%  in 
the  dried  plant,  but  tests  on  scorbutic  guinea-pigs 
indicate  complete  absence  of  vitamin-C.  F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  ascorbic  acid  in  tissues. 
P.  Meunier  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  877 — 
892). — The  method  depends  on  the  study  of  the 
kinetics  of  the  decolorisation  of  the  indophenol 
reagent  by  the  material  and  is  applied  to  fruit  juice, 
urine,  plasma,  and  animal  organs.  The  effect  of 
interfering  substances  is  eliminated  by  extrapolation 
of  the  curve  of  the  rate  of  decolorisation  back  to  zero 
time.  A.  L. 

Chemical  activation  of  sterols.  III.  Activ¬ 
ation  of  cholesterol.  IV.  Activation  of  chole¬ 
sterol  and  cholesterilene  by  various  reagents. 
J.  C.  Eck  and  B.  H.  Thomas  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  621—630,  631—640;  cf.  this  vol.,  156).— III. 
Cholesterol  (I)  acquires  antirachitic  properties  on 
heating  with  H2S04,  H2S04-S03,  S  OaH  •  C  H  2  *C  0»H ,  or 
ClSOgH  in  AcOH.  S02  is  evolved.  With  H2S04 
max.  potency  is  obtained  with  (I)  0-001,  H2S04 
0-002,  and  AcaO  0*0025  g.-mol.  in  4  c.c.  of  AcOH 
at  85—90°  for  3  hr.  The  treatment  does  not  produce 
a  provitamin-D  which  can  be  activated  by  ultra¬ 
violet  irradiation. 
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IV.  (I)  is  activated  by  heating  with  KHSO-,  plants  to  “  short-day  ”  conditions  induces  much 


CuS04,  ZnCl2,  AlCla,6Hz0,  P205,  CClg-COaH,  A1C13 
in  C6H8,  or  H3P04  in  Ac20,  cholesterilene  by  heating 
with  KHSO„  NH4HS04,  P20„  or  HCl-EtzO. 

F.  0.  H. 

Mode  of  action  of  vitamin-D.  V.  Absorption 
of  phosphates  from  isolated  loops  of  the  small 
intestine  in  the  rat.  R.  Nicolaysen  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  1086—1088 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  104,  156).— 
KH2P04  and  Na  glycerophosphate  are  absorbed 
equally  well  in  normal  and  vitamin-Z)-defieient  rats. 
The  rate  of  absorption  cc  [P04'"]  in  the  lumen  and  is 
uninfluenced  by  CHzI*COz'  poisoning.  Absorption  of 
inorg.  P04"'  is  independent  of  esterification  with 
glucose.  Esterified  P04"'  is  absorbed  largely  without 
hydrolysis.  Hydrolysis  in  the  intestinal  lumen  occurs 
only  at  pa  >  normal.  E.  A.  H.  R. 

Irradiation  of  compounds  of  the  ergosterol 
type. — See  A.,  II,  376. 

Crystals  with  vitamin-Jf  potency.  H.  J.  Alm- 
quist  (Nature,  1937,  140,  25 — 26). — Vitamin-A  has 
been  obtained  in  a  cryst.  fraction  isolated  by  cooling 
mol.  distillation  concentrates  in  MeOH  with  solid 
C02.  The  cryst.  fraction  is  approx.  8  times  as  potent 
as  the  vitamin-containing  mother-liquor. 

Vitamin-P  test.  A.  Bentsath  and  N.  B.  Das 
(Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  247,  258—261;  cf.  this 
vol.,  234). — Vitamin-P  prolongs  the  life  of  guinea- 
pigs  on  a  scorbutic  diet  only  when  they  have  previously 
received  diet  completely  adequate  in  all  essentials 
or  when  deficiencies,  not  necessarily  reflected  in 
diminished  growth,  have  been  made  good.  Some 
winter  diets  may  cause  such  deficiencies. 

W.  McC. 

Growth  of  Lemna  minor.  E.  J.  Winter 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  1070— 1071).— Growth  in  a 
colony  is  exponential,  but  the  rate  of  production  of 
daughter  fronds  from  a  parent  is  a  hyperbolic  function 
of  time.  L.  S.  T. 

Short  periodic  growth  cycle  and  a  secular 
variation  in  Lenina  minor.  PI.  Dickson  (Nature, 
1937,  140,  112). — Certain  deviations  from  the 

ordinary  compound  interest  law  of  frond  increase 
for  L.  minor  grown  under  const,  conditions  in  which 
light,  temp.,  and  culture  solution  were  controlled 
have  been  established.  L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  heat,  light,  and  radiations  on  plants. 
—See  B.,  1937,  821. 

Wave-lengths  of  radiation  in  the  visible  spec¬ 
trum  promoting  germination  of  light-sensitive 

lettuce  seed.  L.  H.  Flint  and  E.  D.  McAlister 
(Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  1937,  96,  No.  2,  8  pp.). — 
Light  of  X  5200 — 7000  A.  promotes  germination  of 
sensitive  lettuce  seed,  longer  XX  being  the  more 
eSective  (crit.  X  6700  A.).  The  most  active  radiation 
is  that  most  abundantly  absorbed  by  chlorophyll  (I) 
in  the  same  region.  (I)  probably  occurs  in  the  seed. 

Influence  of  light  on  the  inflow  of  nutrient 
substances  in  plants.  T.  T.  Demidenko  and 
V.  P.  Golle  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S., 
1937,  15,  375 — 380). — Transference  of  “  long-day  ” 


vegetative  growth.  Increasing  the  period  of  illumin¬ 
ation  of  short-day  plants  increases  the  period  of 
vegetative  growth  and  the  crop  yield.  Elimination 

of  nutrients  by  short-day  plants  increases  with  the 
“  day  ”  *  period.  Intake  of  minerals  is  probably 

related  to  the  extent  of  photosynthesis.  A.  G.  P. 

Movement  of  assimilate  in  tomato  seedlings. 
B.  D.  Bolas  and  D.  W.  Goodall  (Ann.  Rept.  Exp. 
Res.  Sta,  Cheshunt  [1936],  1937,  82 — 87). — Respir¬ 
ation  of  young  tomato  leaves  is  very  high.  Translo¬ 
cation  of  assimilate  from  older  leaves  of  high  photo¬ 
synthetic  activity  to  young  rapidly  growing  leaves 
takes  place  throughout  the  day  and  night,  the  flow 
probably  reaching  a  max.  during  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  daily  increase 
in  dry  matter  of  very  young  leaves  is  due  to  direct 
photosynthesis.  A.  G.  P. 

Seasonal  and  diurnal  changes  in  water  con¬ 
tent  of  tomato  seedlings.  (Ann.  Rept.  Exp.  Res. 
Sta.  Cheshunt  [1936],  1937,  92 — 96). — Annual  vari¬ 
ation  in  HzO  content  (max.  in  spring  and  min.  in 
autumn)  affects  all  leaves  similarly.  Diurnal  changes 
are  small  except  in  young  leaves  in  summer  (min. 
in  evening  and  max.  in  early  morning).  Infection 
with  mildew  probably  occurs  most  readily  when 
leaves  are  fully  turgid.  A.  G.  P. 

Upward  transport  of  minerals  through  the 
phloem  of  stems.  F.  G.  Gustafson  and  M. 
Darken  (Science,  1937,  85,  482 — 483). — Experiments 
with  Sedum  praealtum  and  Bryophyllum  calycinum, 
using  activated  red  P  as  indicator,  show  that  the 
activated  P  is  transported  as  P04"'  up  the  stem  of  a 
plant  through  the  phloem.  L.  S.  T. 

Wettability  of  the  cellulose  walls  of  the  meso- 
phyll  in  the  leaf.  D.  H.  Bangham  and  F.  J.  Lewis 
(Nature,  1937,  139,  1107 — 1108). — Surfaces  of  the 
mesophyll  of  Ficus  elastica  have  only  a  small  adhesion 
to  HzO,  but  the  outer  tissues  of  the  fine  lateral  veins 
have  a  much  greater  adhesion  energy.  Org.  liquids 
such  as  C6H6,  CHC13,  EtzO,  and  essential  oils,  but 
not  HzO,  infiltrate  rapidly  into  the  mesophyll  air¬ 
space  system  by  capillarity.  Transpiration  docs  not 
occur  from  a  liquid  film  of  Hz0  on  the  cell  walls  of  the 
mesophyll.  L.  S.  T. 

Chlorosis  of  rice  induced  by  iron  deficiency. 
E.  C.  Tullis  and  E.  M.  Cralley  (Phytopath.,  1936, 
26,  111). — The  general  effects  of  Fe  chlorosis  are 
examined.  Varietal  differences  in  susceptibility  were 
considerable.  A.  G.  P. 

Pigmentation  in  the  root  of  the  cotton  plant. 
H.  V.  Jordan,  D.  R.  Ergle,  J.  H.  Hunter,  and 
J.  E.  Adams  (Science,  1937,  86,  60 — 61). — Field 
experiments  indicate  a  general  correlation  of  this 
pigmentation  with  the  physiological  age  of  the  plant, 
the  reaction  of  the  soil,  the  effect  of  fertilisers,  and 
the  incidence  of  cotton  root  rot.  L.  S.  T. 

Root  system  of  sugar-cane.  IV.  Absorption 
and  exudation  of  water  and  mineral  substances. 
H.  Evans  (Empire  J.  Exp.  Agric.,  1937  ,  5,  112 — 
124;  cf.  A.,  1936,  121). — The  rate  of  development  of 
the  root  system  of  young  canes  (but  not  in  more 
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mature  stools)  is  probably  the  limiting  factor  in 
mineral  intake.  In  very  dry  conditions  normal 
absorption  practically  ceases,  except  in  the  case  of 
K  which  accumulates  rapidly  under  these  conditions. 

Analyses  of  exudates  from  cut  roots  are  notable 
for  their  high  Si02  content.  Exudates  from  surface, 
buttress,  and  deep  roots  showed  characteristic 
differences  in  composition,  especially  in  org.  matter 
contents.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  between  feeding  and  anchoring  roots.  All 
actively  absorb  nutrient  material.  A.  G.  P. 

Composition  of  avocado  fruits.  A.  R.  C.  Haas 
(J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937,  54,  669 — 687). — The  acidity 
of  the  fruit  pulp  increases  towards  the  skin,  possibly 
because  of  the  more  easy  removal  of  C02  from  the 
better  aerated  tissue.  By  comparison  with  the  tip 
halves  the  stem  halves  of  fruit  usually  contain  more 
sugar,  Ca,  S,  and  Cl  and  less  dry  matter,  ash,  K, 
Mn,  total  N,  and  N03'.  Varietal  differences  in  this 
respect  are  recorded.  With  advancing  maturity  the 
sugar  content  of  the  pulp  diminishes  and  there  is  a 
decrease  in  %  of  Na  in  the  ash  and  an  increase  in 
the  %  of  inorg.  P  and  Mn  in  the  pulp.  A  notably 
high  proportion  of  Cu  occurs  in  the  pulp  and  skin  of 
the  Anaheim  variety.  A.  G.  P. 

Fruit-bud  studies.  III.  Sultana :  relations 
between  shoot  growth,  chemical  composition, 
fruit-bud  formation,  and  yield.  J.  E.  Thomas 
and  C.  Barnard  (J.  Counc.  Sci.  Ind.  Res.  Australia, 
1937,  10,  143— 157).— Fruit-bud  formation  is  closely 
associated  with  starch  accumulation  in  annual 
wood  but  not  with  the  N  content.  Accumulation  of 
starch  is  related  to  the  time  of  max.  growth  rather 
than  to  the  rate  of  growth,  whereas  accumulation 
of  N  depends  on  the  max.  growth  rate  >  on  the  time 
of  growth.  Fertility  of  canes  is  directly  correlated 
with  the  time  of  max.  growth,  i.e.,  with  the  time  of 
inflexion  of  the  growth  curve.  The  current  year's 
crop  restricts  shoot  growth  and  starch  accumulation. 

A.  G.  P. 

Comparative  efficiency  of  free  and  combined 
nitrogen  for  nutrition  of  the  soya  bean.  W.  W. 
Umbreit,  F.  S.  Orcutt,  and  P.  W.  Wilson  (J. 
Bact.,  1936,  31,  92 — 93). — Plants  grown  under 
conditions  favouring  excessive  carbohydrate  synthesis 
(intense  sunlight,  adequate  C02  supply,  drought) 
require  artificial  supplies  of  combined  N  for  normal 
growth,  or  must  be  shaded  to  restrict  formation  of 
carbohydrate.  Under  conditions  permitting  optimum 
carbohydrate  synthesis  assimilation  of  free  N2  and 
subsequent  growth  are  more  rapid  than  in  uninoculated 
forms  supplied  with  NH4N03.  With  sub-optimal 
synthesis  of  carbohydrate  differences  in  efficiency  of 
fixed  and  free  N  diminish.  In  carbohydrate-deficient 
plants  inoculation  was  inferior  to  a  supply  of  fixed  N. 

A.  G.  P. 

Diffusion  of  nitrogenous  compounds  from 
healthy  legume  nodules  or  roots.  C.  A.  Ludwig 

and  F.  E.  Allison  (J.  Bact.,  1936,  31,  93 — 94).— 

Mixed  sand-cultures  of  inoculated  legumes  and  non¬ 
legumes  failed  to  show  stimulated  growth  of  the 
legume  or  the  appearance  in  the  medium  of  N  com¬ 
pounds  excreted  from  nodules.  A.  G.  P. 


Metabolism  of  organic  acids  of  tobacco  leaf 
during  culture.  G.  W.  Puoiikr,  A.  J.  Wakeman, 
and  H.  B.  Vickery  (J.  Biol.  Cliem.,  1937,  119, 

523—534;  cf.  A.,  1934,  710;  this  vol.,  328).— In 
excised  leaves  exposed  to  light  in  H20,  dil.  aq.  glucose, 
or  nutrient  salt  solution  [(NH4)2§04  as  N  source] 
the  total  acidity  and  the  contents  of  H2C20,t,  malic 

(I)  and  citric  acid  (II)  change  only  slightly.  In  the 
dark  the  (I)  content  diminishes  greatly  and  the 

(II)  content  increases,  the  additional  (II)  probably 

being  derived  from  (I)  ;  the  H2C204  and  total  acidity 
remain  unchanged.  W.  McC. 

Physiology  of  the  metabolism  of  algse.  II. 
Substitutes  for  oxygen  respiration  of  fresh  and 
sea-water  algse.  III.  Distribution  of  flavins  in 
marine  algse.  A.  Watanabe  (Acta  Phvtochim., 
1937,  9,  235—254;  255— 264).— II.  Respiration  of 
Chlorella  ellipsoidea  is  increased  by  addition  of 
aldehydes,  polyhydric  alcohols,  carbohydrates,  NHZ- 
acids,  and  certain  carboxylic  acids  particularly  those 
of  the  aliphatic  series.  In  general,  aldehydes,  mono- 
and  poly-hydric  alcohols,  and  carbohydrates  do  not 
appreciably  increase  the  respiration  of  the  green, 
brown,  and  red  sea  algse,  the  case  of  mannitol  and  the 
brown  algse  being  exceptional.  Respiration  of 
.Chlorophycese  and  PhsBophyce®  is  distinctly  increased 
by  addition  of  NH2-aeids  and  fatty  acids,  whereby  the 
mol.  size  of  the  latter  substances  appears  deter¬ 
minative.  With  Chlorella,  green  and  brown  sea  algse 
max.  action  occurs  with  acids  containing  8 — 10  C. 
iso-Acids  are  invariably  less  effective  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  w- acids.  Certain  unsaturated  fatty  acids, 
OH-  and  CO-monocarboxylic  acids  distinctly  increase 
the  respiration  of  green  and  brown  sea  alga;  whereas 
di-  and  tri-earboxylic  acids  have  very  little  effect. 
Respiration  of  Rhodophyccso  is  increased  to  some 
extent  by  NH2-aeids,  most  distinctly  in  the  case  of 
Gracilaria  confervoides. 

III.  Flavins  are  widely  distributed  among  red, 
brown,  and  green  marine  algae,  the  average  content  of 
57  species  being  0-18  X  10~6  g.  per  g.  (dry  wt.).  The 
highest  content  (MO  or  1-07  X  Iff-6)  is  shown  by 
Iridoea  pulchra  and  I.  laminaroides ,  respectively, 
whilst  0-65  X  Iff-6  is  present  in  Heterochordaria 
abietina-.  The  flavin  (I)  content  of  brown  and  green 
is  usually  <  that  of  red  species.  In  red  and  brown 
types  57 — 96%  of  the  total  (I)  is  present  as  flavo- 
protein.  The  (I)  is  well  maintained  in  the  dried 
technical  products.  H.  W. 

Gaseous  metabolism  of  pollen.  I.  K,  Okb- 
nuki  (Acta  Phytochim.,  1937,  9,  267 — 285). — 
Gaseous  metabolism  does  not  occur  or  is  limited  in 
pollen  grains  enclosed  in  the  anther  but  sets  in  vigor¬ 
ously  under  germinable  conditions.  Pollen  remains 
viable  in  a  desiccator  for  about  six  months  but  dies 
in  room  air  after  two  months.  In  preserved  pollen 
germinative  capacity  is  lost  before  the  power  to 
respire  or  ferment.  Fresh  pollen  cannot  germinate 
in  anaerobiosis  but  can  ferment  glucose,  giving  equiv. 
amounts  of  EtOH  and  C02.  Gaseous  metabolism 
of  pollen  is  more  rapid  in  agar  than  in  liquid  media. 
On  agar  in  the  absence  of  glucose  (I)  the  gas  reaction 
of  Camellia  pollen  diminishes  continuously  with  time 
whereas  in  presence  of  (I)  it  increases  during  3 — 4  hr. 
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and  then  declines.  With  the  pollen  of  Lilium  species 
rapid  diminution  is  observed  even  in  presence  of  (I). 
Utilisation  of  sugars  is  in  the  order  (I)  >  fructose  > 
sucrose  >  galactose  >  maltose  >  lactose  >  xylose  > 
arabinose.  Respiration  of  pollen  is  restricted  by 
mannose.  Various  salt  ions  restrict  the  respiration 
and  more  strongly  inhibit  the  germination  of  pollen 
or  growth  of  the  pollen  tubes.  With  different  types 
of  pollen  there  is  a  distinct  parallelism  between  re¬ 
striction  of  02  intake  and  growth  of  the  tubes.  With 
the  pollen  of  Lilium  auralum  Ca"  encourages  growth 
and  respiration.  H.  W. 

Phototropic  response  and  carbon  dioxide 
assimilation  of  plants  in  polarised  light.  E.  S. 
Johnston  {Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  1937,  96,  No.  3, 

7  pp.). — No  evidence  was  obtained  that  polarised 
differed  from  non-polarised  light  in  the  phototropism 
or  photosynthesis  of  Avena  seedlings.  A.  G,  P, 

Influence  of  light  and  carbon  dioxide  on 
photosynthesis.  E.  L.  Smith  (J.  Gen.  Physiol,, 
1937  ,  20,  807 — 830), — An  optical  system  producing 
a  high  intensity  is  described.  Measurements  of  the 
rate  of  photosynthesis  are  discussed  mathematically 
(ef.  A.,  1936,  1433).  A  complex  reaction  mechanism 
involving  >  one  photochemical  action  is  suggested. 

E.  M.  W. 

Active  principles  in  plant  growth.  F.  ICogl 
(Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  465 — 470). — A  lecture  sum¬ 
marising  recent  advances  in  knowledge  of  plant 
hormones,  bios,  biotin,  auxin  A,  (3-indolylacetic  acid, 
etc.  P.  W.  C. 

Environmental  conditions  influencing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  tomato  pockets  or  puffs.  A.  C. 
Foster  and  E.  C.  Tatman  (Science,  1937,  86,  21 — 
22). — A  summary  of  the  chief  results  obtained  in  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  soil-H20,  relative  proportion 
of  mineral  nutrients,  temp.,  and  length  of  day  period 
on  the  development  of  tomato  pockets.  L.  S.  T. 

Galls  produced  by  plant  hormones,  including 
a  hormone  extracted  from  Bacterium  tumc- 
faciens.  N.  A.  Brown  and  F.  E.  Gardner  (Phyto¬ 
path.,  1936,  26,  708 — 713). — Gall  formation  in  a  no. 
of  plant  species  by  indolyl-acetic  and  -propionic  acids 
necessitated  preliminary  wounding.  In  many  cases 
a  lanoline  prep,  of  growth-substance  extracted  from 
B.  tumefaciens  by  Et20  was  more  active  than  the 
above  acids  in  producing  galls.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  various  hormones  on  the  growth  of 
plantules  and  development  of  their  roots.  R. 
Castan  and  P.  Chouard  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  751 — 754). — Growth  of  the  principal  root 
of  Cucumis  melo  is  slightly,  and  that  of  the  secondary 
roots  considerably,  decreased  by  insulin.  Hetero- 
auxin  greatly  inhibits  growth  of  the  principal  root. 

Distribution  of  substances  acting  as  vegetable 

auxins  in  the  organs  of  the  guinea-pig.  H. 
Berrier  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  743 — 
745). — The  organs  of  excretion  are  the  richest  sources. 

H.  G.  R. 

Colchicine,  “phytocarcinomata,"  and  plant 
hormones.  L.  Havas  (Nature,  1937,  140,  191 — 
192;  cf.  this  vol.,  239). — Colchicine  inhibits  the 


growth  of  tumours  produced  in  tomato  plants  by 
inoculation  with  B.  tumefaciens.  Comparison  with 
the  inhibition  produced  by  removal  of  the  flowers, 
exclusion  of  light  from  the  terminal  buds,  and 
administration  of  palmitic  acid  indicates  that  (I) 
acts  through  intervention  of  the  plant  hormones. 

L.  S.  T. 

Xylenol  method  for  determining  nitrate-nitro¬ 
gen  and  its  use  in  studying  the  physiology  of  the 
sugar-beet. — See  A.,  I,  475. 

Micro-determination  of  nitrate  in  plant  mate¬ 
rial,  expecially  Beta  vulgaris,  by  the  xylenol 
method.  F.  Werr  (Z.  wirts.  Zuckerind.,  1937,  87, 
355 — 374). — The  technique  previously  described  (A.,  I, 
475)  is  further  modified  to  deal  with  2 — 50  x  10-®  g. 
of  N03-N  per  sample  with  an  accuracy  of  ±5%. 
Data  for  expressed  sap  of  beet  leaves  are  given. 

A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  phosphate  in  plant  extracts. 
E.  Michel-Dijrand  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 
19,  931 — 937). — The  CClyCOJI  extract  of  the 
material  is  treated  with  sodium  molybdate,  the 
P04"'  complex  shaken  out  with  Et20,  and  the  P04"' 
pptd.  from  the  aq.  extract  after  removal  of  the 
Et20  with  MgO  mixture.  A.  L. 

Ash,  calcium,  and  phosphorus  content  of 
some  common  Bengali  foodstuffs.  H.  E.  C. 
Wilson,  B.  Ahmad,  and  D.  N.  Mulliob:  (Indian  J. 
Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  797 — 800). — Ca  is  highest  in 
milk  and  milk  products,  and  low  in  vegetables, 
except  cabbage,  bhindi,  and  spinach.  Ca  and  P 
in  atta  and  the  dais  are  >  in  rice.  R.  N.  C. 

Analysis  of  carbohydrates  of  the  cell  wall  of 
plants .  IH .  D  etermination  of  methylpentoses  : 
factors  influencing  the  decomposition  of  methyl- 
furfuraldehyde  during  distillation.  C.  R.  Mar¬ 
shall  and  F.  W.  Norris  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1053 — 1060). — When  methylfurfuraldehyde  (I)  is 
distilled  in  HC1  solution  using  the  Tollens  procedure, 
about  27%  is  destroyed,  partly  by  oxidation  (the 
yield  is  greater  in  N2)  but  chiefly  by  the  action  of 
HC1  which  becomes  more  marked  as  its  concn. 
increases.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  distil  in  the 
presence  of  salt,  which  stabilises  the  acid  concn. 
The  yield  of  (I)  from  methylpentoses  is  not.  only 
affected  by  oxidation  and  [HC1]  but  varies  with  the 
configuration  of  the  sugar.  Rhamnose  appears  to 
decompose  more  readilv  than  do  pentoses. 

P.  W.  C. 

Fatty  acids  associated  with  banana  starch. 
L.  Lehrman  and  E.  A.  Rabat  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937  ,  59,  1050 — 1051). — Hydrolysis  of  purified 
banana  starch  reveals  the  presence  of  0-2%  of  com- 
bined  fatty  acids,  including  palmitic,  oleic,  linoleic, 
and  linolenie  acid,  and  phytosterol,  but  no  glycerol. 

R.  S.  C. 

Wax-like  constituents  of  the  cuticle  of  the 
cherry,  Primus  avium,  L.  K.  S.  Markley  and 
C.  E.  Sando  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119,  641—645).— 
The  light  petroleum  extractives  (0-8%  of  the  dried 
skin)  include  linoleic,  oleic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and 
acids  >  CI8,  glycerol,  and  hydrocarbons  (mainly 
nonacosane).  The  Et20  extractives  include  d- 
glucosidylsitosterol  and  ursolic  acid.  F.  0.  H. 
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Seeds  of  Cichoriutn  intybus,  L.  Constituents 
of  the  oil  from  the  seeds.  R.  N.  Misra  and  S. 
Dutt  (J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  14,  141—143).— 

Extraction  of  the  crushed  seeds  with  C6H6  gives 
an  oil  having  df  0-9229,  nj?  1-3795,  f.p.  —11°,  acid 
val.  11-2,  sap.  val.  193-1,  Ac  val.  14-8,  I  val.  95-6, 
Ilehner  val.  93-9,  unsaponifiable  matter  1-7%. 
Saponification  gives  fatty  acids,  m.p.  35 — 3S°,  df 
0-8931,  neutralisation  val.  192-5,  mean  mol.  wt.  291-4, 
I  val.  104-8.  By  the  Twitchell  method  the  fatty 
acids  consist  of  21-7%  of  saturated  (mainly  stearic 
and  palmitic)  and  78-3%  of  unsaturated  (mainly 
oleic  and  linoleic)  acids.  The  unsaponifiable  portion 
gives  a  phytosterol,  m.p.  131 — 133°.  D,  J.  B. 

Sugar  cane  wax.  I.  Phytosterols.  T.  Mitui 
(J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  494—501).— 
C6H6  extraction  of  press-cake  gave  8%  of  wax  which 
contained  0-14%  of  stigmasterol  and  0-77%  of 
sitosterol.  J.  N.  A. 

Components  of  Psoralea  corylifolia ,  Linn. 
T.  R.  Seshadri  and  C.  Venkatarao  (Proc.  Indian 
Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  5,  A,  351 — 356). — From  the  pericarp, 
by  extraction  of  the  entire  seeds  with  Et20,  were 
obtained  an  alkali-sol.  resin,  volatile  essential  oil, 
and  non-volatile  terpenoid  oil,  and  from  the  crushed 
kernel,  by  extraction  with  light  petroleum,  a  mixture 
of  psoralen  and  isopsoralen  and  a  fixed  oil  from  which 
a  sterol  (probably  phytosterol),  m.p.  126 — 128°,  was 
isolated  as  acetate.  A.  Lt. 

Constituents  of  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  L.  H. 
Dieterle  and  0.  Corner  (Arch,  Pharm.,  1937,  275, 
428 — 437). — Crategusic  acid  is  shown  by  hydrolysis 
and  resynthesis  to  be  sesculin.  Its  extraction  from 
the  bark  and  berries  of  C.  oxyacantha,  L.,  is  described. 
The  berries  contain  phlobaphens,  a  saponin,  and  an 
oil,  f.p.  14 — 15°,  acid  val.  32-7,  sap.  val.  169-1,  ester 
val.  136-4,  d  0-9172.  The  bark  contains  H2C„04 
(no  other  org.  acids),  phlobaphens,  and  an  oil,  f.p. 
16 — 17°,  d  0-923,  which  yields  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic, 
and  myristic  acid.  R.  S.  C. 

Isolation  of  p-coumaric  acid  from  green  tea. — 
See  A.,  II,  377. 

Proteins  of  Indian  foodstuffs.  X.  In-vitro 
digestion  of  globulins  from  aconite  bean  ( P . 
aeonitifolius ,  Jacq.)  and  Bengal  gram  (Cicer 
arietinium,  L.).  K.  Bhagvat  (J.  Indian  Inst. 
Sci.,  1937,  19,  A,  67—73;  cf.  A.,  1936,  913).— The 
rate  of  digestion  of  these  globulins  with  trypsin,  as 
indicated  by  the  rate  of  appearance  of  total  and 
NH2-N,  arginine  ‘(I),  tyrosine,  tryptophan,  and 
diketopiperazine  rings  in  solution,  is  that  of  case- 
inogen.  Peptic  digestion  is  more  rapid  than  tryptic. 
The  globulins  contain  15-73  and  20-22%  of  (I), 
respectively.  E.  C.  S. 

Nutritional  chemistry  of  flowers.  I.  Vit¬ 
amins  and  proteins  in  wistaria  flowers  {Kraunhia 
floribunda,  Tauh.,  var.  typica,  Mak.).  K.  Kondo 
and  S.  Shinano  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan, 
1937, 13, 467 — 472). — Wistaria  flowers  contain  protein 
conjugated  with  carbohydrates  and  colouring  matter, 
together  with  vitamins-d ,  -B,  and  -E.  J.  N.  A. 


Saponins  of  Chinese  drug  San-ch'i,  Aralia 
bipinnatifida. — See  A.,  II,  384. 

Sesquicryptol,  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol  in 
essential  oil  of  Japanese  Suji  ( Cryptomeria 
japoniea,  Don)  leaves. — See  A.,  II,  381. 

Hydroxytriterpene  acids  from  Somali  incense. 
—See  A.,  II,  382. 

Constitution  of  the  scoparoside  (scoparin)  of 
Sarothammis  scoparius .  —See  A.,  II,  347. 

Vegetable  heart  poisons.  Oleandrin. — See  A., 
II,  369. 

Glucosides  of  the  oleander. — See  A.,  II,  369. 

Optically  active  salsoline  and  two  new  alkaloids 
of  Salsola  Richteri. — See  A,,  II,  394. 

Alkaloids  of  Veratrum  album.  I. — See  A.,  II, 
394. 

Physiology  of  sheep  tapeworm,  Moniezia  ex- 
pansa.  R.  A.  Wardle  (Canad.  J.  Res.,  1937,  15, 
D,  117 — 126). — The  longevity  and  H20  and  poly¬ 
saccharide  contents  of  M.  expansa  in  various  nutrient 
saline  media  indicate  that  these  media  are  unsuitable 
for  tapeworm  cultivation  in  vitro.  E.  M.  W. 

Zones  of  oxidation  in  the  living  cell  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  cobalt  salt  method.  P.  Joyet- 
Lavergne  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1588 — 1590). — 
The  chondriosomes  and  nucleoli  of  the  epidermal  cells 
of  different  plants  and  certain  animal  cells  oxidise 
Co  salts  so  that  the  regions  concerned  acquire  a  green 
stain.  J.  L.  D. 

Use  of  buffered  solutions  in  staining  :  theory 
and  practice.  R.  Craig  and  C.  Wilson  (Stain 
Tech.,  1937,  12,  99— 109).— The  importance  of  p& 
in  staining  with  Fe  hcematoxylin,  malachite-green, 
and  eosin  Y  is  emphasised.  A  method  for  staining 
in  alcoholic  buffer  solutions  is  given.  E.  M.  W. 

A'-Ray  intensifying  screens  in  structure  an¬ 
alysis.— See  A.,  I,  479. 

Colorimetric  determination  [of  cholesterol]  by 
the  Liehermann-Burchard  reaction. — See  A.,  II, 
360. 

Determination  of  tyrosine  in  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances.  Y.  Raoul  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 
19,  846 — 858). — The  material  is  extracted  with 
EtOH  and  then  with  Et20,  and  hydrolysed  with 
20%  aq.  NaOH.  Tryptophan  is  pptd.  with  HgS04 
and  the  tyrosine  determined  colorimetrically  after 
addition  of  aq.  NaNO„.  A.  L. 

Comparative  determination  of  nitrogen  by 
the  “  Dumas  ”  and  Kjeldahl methods.  I.  Alquier 
and  M.  Sirot  (Bull.  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  1937, 
25,  48 — 69). — The  vals.  obtained  by  the  two  methods 
on  blood,  flour,  etc.  differ  by  >4-5%,  those  with  the 
Dumas  method  being  slightly  too  high,  those  with  the 
Kjeldahl  slightly  too  low.  Conditions  for  ensuring 
the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  latter  method  are  laid 
down.  E.  C.  S. 
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Respiration  in  tlie  dog.  I.  Alveolar  air  and 
respiratory  data.  J.  Roos  and  C.  Romijn  (Arch. 
Need  and.  Physiol.,  1937,  22,  233— 256).— In  female, 
but  not  in  male,  dogs  under  physiological  conditions, 
the  last  portion  of  tidal  air  is  alveolar  air.  By  com¬ 
pressing  the  thorax  at  the  end  of  a  normal  expiration, 
alveolar  air  can  usually  be  obtained.  During  preg¬ 
nancy  and  the  5  weeks  following  parturition,  the 
CO,  content  of  the  alveolar  air  is  approx.  0-6% <, 
and  the  02  content  >,  the  normal  val.  The  coeff. 
of  ventilation  is  subject  to  large  individual  variations. 
A  method  of  determining  vital  capacity  and  supple¬ 
mental,  complemental,  and  residual  air  is  described. 

W.  McC. 

Fractionation  of  the  output  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  oxygen  consumption  of  normal  un- 
ansesthetised  dogs.  S.  E.  Levy  and  A.  Blalock 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 118,  368—371).  R.  N.  C. 

Alterations  of  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  in  man 
accompanying  postural  change.  R.  J.  Main 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 118, 435—440).  R.  N.  C. 

Effects  of  inhalation  of  helium  mixed  with 
oxygen  on  the  mechanics  of  respiration.  A.  L. 
Baracii  and  M.  Eckman  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1936, 
15, 47 — 61 ). — He  decreased  the  effort  of  the  respiratory 
musculature  and  lowered  intrapleural  pressure. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Theophylline-ethylenediamine  [euphyllin]  in 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  0.  A.  S.  Marais  and 
J.  McMichael  (Lancet,  1937  ,  233,  437—440).— 
The  effect  of  euphyllin  (I)  in  restoring  periodic 
breathing  to  normal  is  due  mainly  to  the  (CH2*NH2)2 
component,  but  (I)  may  act  when  (CH2-NH2)2  fails. 
Theophylline  alone  has  no  action.  L.  S.  T. 

Toxicity  of  air  exhaled  by  man.  M.  I.  Grame- 
nitzki  and  I.  I.  Sivertzev  (J.  Physiol.  U.S.S.R., 
1935,  19,  1265 — 1270) — Replacement  of  ordinary  by 
exhaled  air  weakens  the  activity  of  the  isolated  frog 
heart.  In  addition  to  C02  other  volatile  substances, 
probably"  basic,  are  concerned.  Air  exhaled  by  old 
or  sick  persons  is  more  toxic  than  that  of  young  and 
healthy  individuals.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  blood  of  normal  subjects. 
J.  M.  Looney  and  E.  M.  Jellinek  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  225— 231).— The  normal  mean  val.  of 
venous  02  in  samples  collected  by  the  method  of 
Looney  and  Childs  (see  A.,  1934, 314)  is  <  the  accepted 
vals.,  whilst  venous  C02  is  higher.  The  levels  of  02 
and  C02  in  both  arterial  and  venous  blood  from  the 
same  subject  vary  widely"  at  different  times. 

R.  N.  C. 


Gases  in  blood  during  muscular  work.  I. 
N.  N.  Blochin  (J.  Physiol.  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  19, 
1258 — 1264).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Physical  structure  of  the  red  cell  membrane, 
with  special  reference  to  its  shape.  E.  Ponder 
(Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  947— 954).— The 
conditions  causing  transformation  of  mammalian 
red  cells  from  disc  to  spherical  form  suggest  that  the 
normal  disc  shape  is  due  to  the  action  of  surface 
components.  The  optical  properties  of  the  red  cell 
envelope  can  be  attributed  to  lipins  and  proteins, 
showing  positive  and  negative  birefringence,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  envelope  com¬ 
prises  layers  of  protein  particles  with  their  long 
axes  oriented  tangentially,  and  interspersed  lipoid 
micelles  with  their  optical  axes  oriented  radially. 

J.  W.  S. 

Relationship  between  the  permeability  of  the 
red  cell  and  its  metabolism.  W.  Wilbrandt 
(Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  956— 959).— Photo¬ 
electric  investigation  of  the  permeability  of  human 
erythrocytes  shows  that  after  a  suspension  of  human 
blood  (1  c.c.)  in  aq.  NaCl  (0-95%)  +  NaF  (0-02n) 
(10  c.c.)  has  been  kept  at  37°  for  a  few  hr.  its  time  of 
osmotic  haemolysis  in  isotonic  glycerol  solution  is 
lengthened  relative  to  that  of  a  suspension  in  1% 
aq.  NaCl.  The  permeability  for  glycerol  is  unchanged, 
but  the  equilibrium  is  shifted  considerably.  The 
decrease  in  cell  vol.  shows  that  the  shift  in  osmotic 
resistance  is  due  to  decrease  in  the  amount  of  osmotic- 
ally"  active  substance  in  the  cell.  Evidence  that  the 
effect  of  NaF  is  due  to  a  change  of  metabolism  of  the 
cells  is  summarised.  J.  W.  S. 

Permeation  of  human  erythrocytes  by  anions 
and  cations.  M.  Maizels  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc., 
1937,  33,  959 — 964). — The  relative  permeation  of 
anions  into  human  erythrocytes  has  been  determined 
by  suspending  the  centrifuged  cells  in  solutions 
containing  equiv.  amounts  of  KC1  and  another  K 
salt  (K A).  After  5  min.  the  suspension  was  centri¬ 
fuged  and  the  [CT]  and  [4']  were  determined.  At 
Pu  7  the  permeation  of  inorg.  ions  follows  the  order 
I'  >  CNS'  >  NOa'  >  Cl'  >  S04"  >  PCV".  The 
least  polar  org.  anions  permeate  most  readily".  The 
cells  are  almost  impermeable  to  cations  in  salt 
solutions,  but  cation  loss  occurs  in  glucose  solution. 
This  loss  cannot  be  restored  in  salt  solutions  and  is 
due  to  a  disturbance  of  a  surface  layer  of  ions  or  other 
constituent  of  the  cell  membrane.  J.  W.  S. 

Base  binding  in  erythrocytes.  M.  Maizels  and 
J.  Li  H.  Paterson  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1642 — 
1656). — Titration  data  for  0-55%  aq.  haemoglobin 
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(I)  indicate  an  isoionic  point  of  p3  7-12 — 7*15  at  25° 
and  a  mol.  buffering  power  of  7-9 — 9-1  for  the  pa 

range  of  8-4 — 7-2  [mol.  wt.  of  (I)  taken  as  67,000]. 
The  pn  of  washed,  dialysed  cell  solutions  is  0-3,  and 
of  anaemic  cells  0-4 — 0-5,  <  that  of  pure  aq.  (I). 
In  erythrocytes,  part  of  the  cation  is  combined  with 
Cl'  and  HC03'  and  part  (approx.  })  with  (I)  and 
unknown,  non-dialysable,  probably  complex  ions, 
the  latter  being  increased  in  anaemia.  An  increase 
in  osmotic  pressure  of  anaemic  cells  due  to  increased 
Cl'  and  base  contents  does  not  occur  owing  to  the 
increased  H20  content  (A.,  1936,  876).  F.  O.  H. 

Action  of  pterins  and  other  substances  on  the 
composition  of  the  blood  of  young  animals 
suffering  from  dietary  anaemia  and.  of  adult 
rats.  R.  Tschesciie  and  H.  J.  Wou  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  248,  34 — 40;  cf.  this  vol.,  .11), — 
Xanthopterin,  erythopterin,  leucopterin,  guanopterin, 
and  tyrosine  (but  not  lactoflavin)  exhibit  the  anti- 
anaemic  effect  (increase  of  erythrocyte  and  reticulocyte 
content) .  The  active  material  obtained  by  the  method 
of  Subbarow  et  al.  (A.,  1936,  364)  consists  chiefly 
of  xanthine  (which  is  inactive)  admixed  with  anti- 
anaemic  material.  The  substance  obtained  by  the 
method  of  Subbarow  et  al.  (this  vol.,  8)  is  inactive. 

W.  McC. 

Action  of  nitrite  on  haemoglobin  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen.  J.  Brooks  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B, 
123,  368 — 382). — In  the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent 
NaN02  forms  with  haemoglobin  (I)  a  compound 
showing  the  same  absorption  bands  as  the  NO-(I) 
complex  (II),  1  mol.  of  NaN02  completely  reacting 
with  1  equiv.  of  reduced  (I)  at  pn  5-15 — 6-63.  The 
rate  of  reaction  decreases  with  rising  pK  and  is  very 
slow  at  pa  7-16 — 7-75.  In  the  absence  of  both  02 
and  reducing  agent  1  mol.  of  NaN02  combines  with 
2  equivs.  of  reduced  (I)  yielding  1  equiv.  of  (II) 
and  1  equiv.  of  methsemoglobin.  The  latter  is  not 
formed  in  the  reaction  between  NO  and  reduced  (I). 

(II)  is  a  Fe  compound  of  the  same  type  as  oxy haemo¬ 
globin  and  CO-haemoglobin.  A.  G.  P. 

State  of  carbon  dioxide  in  solutions  contain¬ 
ing  haemoglobin.  R.  Margaria,  P.  Rowinski, 
and  S.  Goldberger  (Arch.  Sci.  biol.,  1933,  18, 
378—384;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3698).— -The 
solubility  const,  of  C02  in  such  solutions  deviates 
from  the  Henderson-Hasselbalch  formula,  varying 
with  concns.  of  haemoglobin,  HC03',  and  dissolved 
C02 ;  this  is  ascribed  to  formation  of  a  C02-hsemoglobin 
compound.  H.  N.  R. 

Action  of  haemoglobin  on  ascorbic  acid.  State 
of  combination  of  ascorbic  acid  in  erythrocytes . 
M.  Fischer  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  16 — 24;  cf. 
Gabbe,  this  vol.,  326). — Oxyhsemoglobin  (I)  combines 
with  ascorbic  acid  (II),  which  is  liberated  by  treating 
the  complex  with  CO,  C02,  or  KCN.  (II)  also  com¬ 
bines  to  a  slight  extent  with  CO-  and  C02-hajmo- 
globin,  with  cryst.  and  reduced  haemoglobin,  and  with 
(I)  in  presence  of  KCN.  After  intravenous  injection 
of  large  doses  of  (II),  the  complex  appears  in  the  blood. 

W.  McC. 

Green  derivative  of  haemoglobin.  S.  Edl- 
bacher  and  A.  von  Segesser  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25, 
461 — 462). — When  guinea-pig  erythrocytes  are  in¬ 


cubated  in  a  stream  of  02  under  PhMe  at  38°  with 
neutralised  ascorbic  acid  (I)  and  P04"'  buffer  (pa  7-2) 
a  green  froth  appears  after  30  min.  and  the  whole 
liquid  becomes  deep  green  after  2  hr.  After  a  short 
boiling  with  2n-H„S04  the  green  colour  may  be 
extracted  with  C6Ht, -OH.  The  amorphous  deep  green 
residue  obtained  after  removal  of  solvent  gives  a 
Gmelin  reaction  similar  to  that  of  biliverdin  (II). 
The  possible  identity  of  the  green  pigment  with  (II) 
suggests  that  (I)  may  play  a  role  in  the  formation  of 
bile  pigments.  W.  O.  K. 

Green  derivative  of  haemoglobin.  S.  Edl- 
bacher  and  A.  von  Seoesser  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25, 
557). — The  formation  of  the  pigment  (see  preceding 
abstract)  is  not  influenced  by  the  addition  of  NaF, 
As4Ob,  H,As04,  MnS04,  or  CoCl2  but  is  restricted  by 
CN'.  CuS04  facilitates  so  remarkably  as  to  suggest  a 
fundamental  enzyme  containing  Cu.  H.  W. 

Iron.  XIII.  State  of  combination  and  physio¬ 
logical  significance  of  “  easily  eliminated  ’’ 
iron.  G.  Barkan  and  0.  Sckales  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  248,  96—116;  cf.  this  vol.,  4).— The 
fractions  E  and  E'  (which  differ  only  in  the  state  of 
oxidation  of  their  Fe)  of  the  “  easily  eliminated  ” 
Fe  of  blood  are  pseudohaemoglobins  and  are  probably 
intermediates  in  the  physiological  conversion  of 
blood-pigment  into  bile-pigment,  the  oxidative  cleav¬ 
age  of  the  porphyrin  ring  being  followed  successively 
by  conversion  of  E  into  E'  (Fe“  ->  Fe111)  and  break¬ 
down  into  bilirubin  (I),  Fe,  and  globin.  E'  combines 
with  HCN  (dil.  HC1  does  not  remove  Fe  from  the 
complex  produced)  and  is  converted  into  E  by  reduc¬ 
tion  with  Na2S204.  Conversely  E  yields  E'  on  oxid¬ 
ation.  E,  but  not  E',  reacts  with  CO.  The  Fe  of  green 
hsemin  (II)  (Warburg  and  Negelein,  A.,  1930,  1199)  is 
as  easily  eliminated  as  is  the  “  readily  eliminated  ”  Fe 
of  blood  but  CO  does  not  inhibit  Fe  removal  from  (II). 
Haemoglobin  of  blood  solutions  becomes  green  on 
successive  addition  of  KCN  and  H202.  The  green 
substance  easily  loses  Fe  but,  after  reduction,  loss  of 
Fe  is  inhibited  by  CO.  Human  plasma  contains 
equimol.  amounts  of  Fe  and  (I).  W.  McC. 

Sulphsemoglobinaemia,  its  cause  and  preven¬ 
tion.  Treatment  with  sulphanil amide .  H.  E. 
Archer  and  G.  Discombe  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  432 — 
435). — The  intracorpuscular  sulphaemoglobinaemia  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  administration  of  drugs  derived  from 
Ffflyph  results  from  the  combination  of  haemoglobin 
with  the  H2S  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  tract,  a 
reaction  catalysed  by  the  drug  circulating  in  the  blood. 
The  normal  absorption  of  the  products  of  protein 
digestion  in  the  small  intestine  is  reduced  by  purgation, 
causing  increased  putrefaction  in  the  colon,  and 
production  of  H2S  greatly  in  excess  of  the  normal. 
Saline  cathartics  such  as  MgS04  are  the  most  active 
in  this  process.  L.  S.  T. 

Relation  of  protein  to  haemoglobin  building. 
F.  B.  Pearson,  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  and  E.  B.  Hart 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119,  749—' 763).— Haemoglobin 
(I)  regeneration  in  rats  with  nutritional  anaemia  was 
investigated.  With  adequate  amounts  of  Fe  and  Cu, 
liver,  caseinogen,  ovalbumin,  and  soya-bean  oil-meal 
produced  good  (I)  regeneration  and  growth.  Rat’s 
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blood  afforded  excellent  (I)  regeneration  but  the 
growth  response  was  inconsistent.  Maize  gluten  meal 
and  wheat  gluten  were  poor  for  both  growth  and  (I) 
regeneration.  Gelatin  and  gliadin  were  inadequate 
for  growth  and  gave  very  poor  (I)  regeneration. 
The  results  indicate  that  the  maintenance  of  normal 
(I)  vals.  is  more  vital  than  growth.  J.  L.  C. 

Electrophoresis  of  [blood- ]platelets.  0.  Pin- 
otti  (Arch.  Fisiol.,  1937,  37,  97— 100).— Micro¬ 
electrophoresis  of  plasmatic  suspensions  of  platelets  of 
various  animals  indicates  that  their  surface  potential 
is  due  to  absorption  of  plasma-proteins  (I)  to  an  extent 
dependent  on  the  character  of  (I) ;  the  nature  of  the 
charge  is  independent  of  dilution.  F.  0.  H. 

Electrophoresis  of  serum-globulin.  II.  Elec¬ 
trophoretic  analysis  of  normal  and  immune 
sera.  A.  Tiselius  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1464 — 
1477). — An  improved  electrophoresis  apparatus  (de¬ 
scribed),  in  which  the  potential  gradient  is  greatly 
increased,  permits  rapid  and  complete  separation  of 
proteins  and  other  high-mol.  compounds  into  their 
components.  The  migrating  boundaries  are  observed 
by  a  method  depending  on  n.  Serum  is  separable  into 
albumin  and  three  glubulins  :  a,  (3,  and  y.  The  mol. 
wt.  of  these  globulins  is  the  same  but  the  isoelectric 
point  of  the  a-  and  [1-forms  is  at  pa  5-1  and  of  y  at 
6-0.  The  mobilities  are  quite  different  especially  at 
alkaline  reactions.  Investigation  of  a  highly  potent 
anti-ovalbumin  serum  from  rabbit  showed  that  the 
antibody  function  migrated  with  the  y-globulin  only 
(cf.  this  vol.,  111).  P.W.  C. 

Isoelectric  point  of  human  serum-albumin. 
E.  Kylin  (Acta  med.  scand.,  1936,  87,  536—550  : 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3709 — 3710). — Cataphoresis  of 
serum  at  pa  4-6  separates  the  albumin  into  two  frac¬ 
tions,  one  moving  to  each  electrode.  The  anode 
fraction  has  an  isoelectric  point  at  4-0  and  the 
cathode  fraction  at  5-5,  A.  G.  P. 

Retention  of  trichloroacetic  acid  by  human 
serum-proteins,  W.  L.  Duliere  and  R.  Minne 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc,  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1040—1042).— 
Approx.  17%  of  the  acid  retained  (550  mg.  per  g.  of 
protein)  is  combined  with  the  protein,  the  remainder 
being  absorbed  or  occluded.  H.  G.  R. 

Titrimetric  determination  of  the  proteins  in 
human  serum.  W.  L.  Duliere  and  R.  Minne 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1042—1044).— 
The  protein  is  calc,  from  the  quantity  of  CC13-C02H 
retained  in  the  coagulum  after  pptn.  (cf.  preceding 
abstract).  H.  G.  R. 

Precipitation  of  serum-proteins  by  ammon¬ 
ium  sulphate.  Significance  of  fractionation  at 
various  concentrations  of  the  salt.  A.  Roche, 
L.  Samuel,  and  R.  Arthaud  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  1061 — 1064). — If  the  protein  concn.  is 
>1%  the  solubility  of  the  individual  proteins  is 
altered.  The  optimum  conditions  for  pptn.  of  the 
globulin  are  seven-fold  dilution  of  the  serum  and  pptn. 
by  half-saturation  with  (NH.)„SO.  at  pn  5-7  and  22°. 

H.  G.  R. 

Protein-bound  sugar  and  blood-proteins  in 
normal  and  pathological  conditions.  H.  Bierry 


(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1681—1683 ;  cf.  this  vol., 
164). — In  man  glucose  -f-  mannose  (from  plasma 
protein-bound  sugar)  is  >  the  glucosamine  content  of 
plasma-proteins  in  many  pathological  states.  This 
information  may  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  individual  proteins  with  sp.  diseases. 

J.  L.  D. 

Preparation  of  fibrinogen  from  human  blood. 
E.  Bylin  and  F.  Paulsen  (Acta  med.  scand.,  1936, 
87,  442 — 453 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3709).— Plasma 
in  Ringer  or  physiological  saline  is  placed  in  a  IJ- 
electrolytic  cell.  Protein  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  fibrinogen  is  isolated  from  the  cathode  liquid.  The 
existence  of  oppositely  charged  fibrinogen  fractions  is 
discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Formation  of  fibrinogen.  (A)  In  blood-plasma. 
(B)  With  reference  to  antibody  production  in 
plasma  by  the  reticulo-endothelial  system.  P. 
Campellone  (Arch.  Fisiol.,  1937,  37,  101—124,  143— 
155;  cf.  A.,  1936,  355). — (a)  The  action  of  injected 
dyes,  As,  and  erythrocytes  in  increasing  the  fibrinogen 
(I)  content  of  blood  (dog,  cat)  is  discussed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  reticulo-endothelial  origin  of  (I). 

(b)  The  formation  of  both  (I)  and  sp.  antibodies  is 
related  to  the  activity  of  the  reticulo-endothelial 
system.  F.  0.  H. 

Factors  influencing  permanency  of  colloids 
in  [blood- jcirculation.  I.  Dyes  and  the  coagul¬ 
ability  of  blood.  A.  Cestari  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1937,  12,  237 — 239). — Dyes  (both  electro¬ 
positive  and  -negative)  injected  into  heparinised 
animals  remain  longer  in  circulation  than  in  normal 
animals.  F.  0.  H. 

Demonstration  of  a  masked  form  of  nitrogen 
specific  to  conditions  of  histolysis.  J.  Loiseleur 
[with  R.  Colliard  and  C.  Crovisier]  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  bid.,  1937,  19,  1059— 1081).— When  blood 
contains  polypeptides,  particularly  under  those  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  in  which  histolysis  occurs,  much 
polypeptide  is  adsorbed  by  the  plasma-proteins  during 
pptn.  -with  CC13‘C02H.  This  polypeptide  fraction  can 
do  recovered  by  elution  and  gives  a  measure  of  the 
degree  of  histolysis.  It  can  be  utilised  for  following 
changes  of  histolysis,  e.g.,  under  treatment  by  radio¬ 
therapy.  P.  W.  C. 

Chromogenic  tungstate  and  its  use  in  deter¬ 
mination  of  uric  acid  of  blood.  E.  B.  Newton 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  315— 329).— The  prep, 
of  a  highly  chromogenic  Li  arsenotungstate  is 
described,  and  the  method  in  which  it  is  used  as  a 
reagent  for  determination  of  uric  acid  (I)  in  blood  is 
given  and  its  advantages  are  discussed.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  separate  (I)  from  other  reactive  substances  in 
blood-filtrates.  J.  N.  A. 

Progressive  lipidosis.  I.  II.  Separation  of 
free  cellular  lipins.  III.  Free  liver-phospho- 
lipins  of  guinea-pigs  poisoned  by  diphtheria 
toxin.  C.  Ciaccio  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  217—218,  218—219,  220—221).—!.  The 
origin  and  distribution  of  cell-lipins  are  discussed. 

II.  The  tissue  is  frozen,  sliced,  and  extracted  with 
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anhyd.  Et20  at  0°,  the  extract  being  purified  by,  e.g., 

washing  with  cold  dil.  aq.  CC]3,C02H. 

III.  The  content  is  significantly  increased. 

F.  0.  H. 

Regressive  lipidosis.  IV.  Lipidosis  due  to 
diphtheria  toxin  in  relation  to  body-temper¬ 
ature.  V.  Hepatic  lipidosis  due  to  diphtheria 
toxin  after  preventive  treatment  with  colloidal 
silver.  A.  Basele  and  F.  Alfano  (Boll.  Soc.  ital. 
Biol,  spcrim.,  1937,  12,  224—225,  226— 227).— IV. 
During  the  injection  in  pigeons  and  rabbits,  a  high 
body-temp,  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  decreas¬ 
ing  hepatic  lipidosis  and  vice  versa. 

V.  Treatment  of  rabbits  with  colloidal  Ag  dimin¬ 
ishes  lipidosis  due  to  P  poisoning  but  not  that  due  to 
diphtheria  toxin.  F.  0.  H. 

Variations  in  lipsemia  of  normal  subjects. 
E.  B.  Man  and  E.  F,  Gildea  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  7G9 — 780). — Serum-lipins  in  10  normal  subjects 
were  examined  for  periods  up  to  4  years.  Serum- 
cholesterol  varied  by  31,  -lipin-P  by  23,  -fatty  acids  by 
37,  and  -proteins  by  14%.  The  variations  in  lipins 
were  not  related  to  concn.  of  the  blood,  slight  changes 
in  body-wt.,  menstrual  cycle,  or  season  of  the  year. 

J.  L.  C. 

Blood-cholesterol  during  experimental  hyper¬ 
cholesterolemia  in  normal  and  splenectomised 
animals.  A.  Lioas  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  64, 
130 — 136).— The  hypercholesterolemia,  due  to  in¬ 
gestion  of  cholesterol  (I),  in  splenectomised  rabbits  is 
more  marked  and  of  longer  duration  than  in  normal 
rabbits.  The  histology  of  the  spleen  of  the  latter 
indicates  it  to  be  an  organ  of  (I)  deposition. 

F.  0.  H. 

Colour  reaction  of  hexoses  and  polyhexoses  : 
application  to  colorimetric  determination  of 
glucose  in  blood.  J.  A.  Sanchez  (Semana  m<5d., 
1935,  II,  914— 917).— Addition  of  15  c.c.  of  H2S04 
to  5  c.c.  of  a  glucose  solution  containing  >0-0001 
mg.  produces  an  intense  red  coloration  under  the 
influence  of  the  heat  of  mixing.  The  colour  is  given  by 
hexoses  and  polyhexoses  only  and  cc  their  concn. 
Serum  is  treated  with  CC13’C02H,  filtered,  diluted  to 
5  c.c.,  and  after  addition  of  15  c.c.  of  H2S04  is  heated 
at  100°  for  5  min.  The  colour  is  compared  with 
standards  prepared  with  deproteinised  blood  after 
incubation  at  37°  for  24  hr.  The  test  is  applicable  to 
oxalated  plasma  but  not  to  citrated  serum. 

Cn.  Abs.  {p) 

Distribution  of  glucose  between  blood  cells 
and  serum.  K.  A.  Klinghoffer  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  431 — 434  ;  cf.  Nemvirth ;  this  vol.,  248). 

R.  N.  C. 

Fermentable  reducing  substances  (true  blood- 
sugar)  of  the  internal  fluid  of  invertebrates.  M. 

Flokkin  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  990—999). 
—A  table  summarises  the  total  and  the  fermentable 

reducing  substances  of  the  plasma  of  the  coelomic 
fluid  and  of  tlie  blood-plasma  of  a  large  no.  of 
invertebrates.  P.  W.  C, 

Glycolytic  power  of  human  blood.  N.  Saba- 
tini  (Pathologies,  1935,  27,  787— 789).— Effects  of 
various  drugs  (atropine,  Synergen)  on  the  vegetative 


nervous  system  do  not  indicate  that  the  system 

influences  glycolysis  in  vitro.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  pyruvic  acid  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  blood.  S.  de  Jong  and  J.  Picard  (Arch. 
Neerland.  Physiol.,  1937, 22, 117 — 122). — The  author’s 
modification  of  the  Clift  and  Cook  method  (this  vol., 
103)  is  preferred  to  that  of  Dische  and  Robbins  (A., 
1934,  1016),  which  is  not  sp.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  alcohol  in  blood.  K.  Wreee 
and  B.  Kratz  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  61,  669 — 671). — 
In  legal  cases  the  determination  of  EtOH  in  blood 
should  be  entrusted  only  to  competent  chemists.  A 
sufficiently  large  blood  sample  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  accuracy.  The  errors  to  which  Widmark’s 
method  are  liable,  due,  e.g.,  to  the  possible  presence 
of  COMe2  and  CH2Ac-C02H  in  the  blood,  are  briefly 
discussed;  doubtful  results  should  be  confirmed  by 
an  independent  method,  e.g.,  that  of  Kionka. 

A.  B.  M. 

Chemical  composition  of  blood  of  dairy  cattle. 
II.  Effect  of  phosphorus  intake  on  the  calcium 
and  inorganic  phosphorus  content  of  whole 
blood  of  dairy  heifers  during  first  gestation  and 
lactation.  A.  H.  V.  Landingham,  H.  0.  Hender¬ 
son,  and  G.  A.  Bowling  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1936,  19, 
597 — 609). — With  Holstein  heifers,  an  intake  of 
ITS  g.  of  P  (1-2  g;  per  100  lb.  live  wt.)  daily  maintained 
the  blood-inorg.  P  at  normal  level.  At  parturition 
the  inorg.  P  decreased  suddenly,  especially  with 
heifers  on  low-P  diet.  Combined  milk  production 
and  low  intake  of  P  lowered  the  blood-inorg.  P  but 
low  P  had  no  effect  on  blood-Ca.  P  in  the  feed  should 
exceed  total  P  excretion  in  milk  by  10  g.  per  day  per 
1000  lb.  live  wt.  W.  L.  D. 

State  of  mineral  substances  in  blood-serum. 
II.  Quantitative  relationships  between  calcium 
and  anion-forming  constituents,  protein,  in¬ 
organic  phosphoric  acids,  and  carbonic  acid  in 
normal  ox-serum.  L.  Seekles  (Arch.  Neerland. 
Physiol.,  1937,  22,  93—107;  cf.  this  vol.,  84).— 
Various  formulae  based  on  the  law  of  mass  action 
fail  to  express  the  diffusible  Ca  (measured  by  ultra¬ 
filtration  experiments)  in  scrum.  The  following 
empirical  formula  agrees  with  experimental  data; 
[total  protein  +  inorg.  P]  X  [%  diffusible  Ca]  = 
(6-838±0>493)  X  10-1  at  pK  7-3.  As  the  inorg.  P 
plays  only  a  subordinate  role  it  can  be  neglected  and 
the  const,  becomes  (5-443±0-466)  x  10*1. 

W.  0.  IC. 

Seasonal  variation  of  serum-calcium  in  dogs. 
J.  Cheymol  and  A.  Quinquaud  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 125,  941 — 943). — Max.  vals.  were  observed 
in  spring  and  autumn  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the 
animal.  H.  G.  R. 

Changes  in  the  plasma  and  cells  during 
experimental  human  salt  deficiency.  R.  A. 
McCance  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1278—1284). — 
Experimental  salt  deficiency  in  man  produced  by 
diet  and  sweating  led  to  a  fall  in  serum-Na  and  -Cl. 
K‘,  Cl',  and  possibly  Na'  pass  from  the  red  blood  call 
to  the  plasma.  The  vals.  for  serum-proteins,  haemo¬ 
globin,  and  cell  vol.  of  the  whole  blood  increase. 
Restoration  of  a  free  NaCl  intake  causes  these  vals.  to 
sink  below  their  initial  levels.  J.  L.  C. 
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Photo-electric  determination  of  potassium  in 
minute  quantities  of  serum.  W.  S.  Hoffman  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  57— 61).— A  photo-electric 
modification  of  the  Jacobs-Hoffman  colorimetric 
method  (A.,  1932, 102)  is  described.  Slight  alterations 
in  the  reagents  and  washing  procedures  are  also 
recorded.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Determination  of  water  content  of  blood. 
I.  A.  Smoeodincev  and  L.  M.  Rein  (J.  Appl.  Chem. 
Russ.,  1937,  10,  1140 — 1141). — 10  ml.  of  blood  are 
distilled  with  100  ml.  of  H?0-saturated  PliMe,  and  the 
amount  of  HaO  separating  from  the  distillate  is 
measured.  R.  T. 

Acid  production  in  the  functioning  heart  under 
conditions  of  ischaemia  and  of  congestion.  R.  M. 
Moore  and  M.  M.  Greenberg  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  217—224). — Ligation  of  the  coronary 
arteries  in  the  dog  and  cat  causes  a  fall  of  ptt  and  a 
rise  of  lactic  acid  in  the  coronary  venous  blood. 
Ligation  of  the  cardiac  veins  scarcely  affects  coronary 
venous  pn.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  alkalinisation  of  drinking  water  on 
the  pu  of  jugular  blood  of  feeder  cattle.  P. 
Gerbaugh,  C.  H.  Hunt,  and  B.  H.  Eogington 
(Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  53rd  Ann.  Rept.  Bull.,  1935, 
No.  548,  78). — H00  containing  1%  NaHCOg  increased 
jugular  blood  by  0-14  and  0-17  units  but  had  no 
influence  on  the  occurrence  of  disease. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p). 

Rate  of  evaporation  in  serum  as  a  measure  of 
vapour  pressure,  osmotic  pressure,  and  con¬ 
centration  of  solutes.  R.  W.  Cubbebt,  D.  J. 
McCone,  and  A.  A.  Weech  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
119,  589 — 906). — Comparison  is  made  of  data 
obtained,  by  the  Hill  method  of  measuring  v.p.,  from 
53  samples  of  human  sera,  with  determinations  of 
total  base,  non-protein-N,  and  protein.  Analysis  of 
the  data  by  the  method  of  multiple  correlation 
indicates  that  a  high  degree  of  correlation  exists 
between  the  measured  rate  of  evaporation  and  the 
total  v.p.  and  osmotic  pressures  of  the  sera.  Re¬ 
gression  equations  are  given  relating  the  various 
quantities.  E.  A.  A. 

Haemolysis  by  various  substances  which  liber¬ 
ate  hydrochloric  acid.  H.  Magne  and  H.  Trim¬ 
bach  (Bull.  Soc.  Chiin.  biol.,  1937,  19,  1082 — 1091). 
— A  method  is  given  for  measuring  the  degree 
of  haemolysis  by  HC1  and  by  substances  which 
not  only  effect  haemolysis  but  also  attack  the 
liberated  haemoglobin.  C0C12,  S(CH2*CH2C1)2,  and 
N(CH2-CH2C1)3,HC1  haemolyse  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  liberate  HC1.  If  the  acid  is  neutralised  as 
formed  by  buffering  or  if  hydrolysis  to  give  HC1  is 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  other  hydrolysis 
products,  haemolysis  does  not  occur.  P.  W.  C. 

Tissue  extracts  and  blood  coagulation.  F.  R. 
Davison  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  633—640).— 
Clotting  does  not  occur  with  tissue  extracts  if  the 
thrombin  mechanism  is  interfered  with,  or  when 
purified  tissue  extracts,  Ca,  and  purified  fibrinogen  are 
mixed.  The  clotting  reported  with  tissue  extracts  is 
considered  to  have  been  due  to  impurities  in  the 
reagents.  R.  N.  C. 


Effect  of  variations  in  total  calcium  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  coagulation  time  of  blood.  M.  M. 
Crane  and  H.  N.  Sanford  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
118,  703 — 707). — The  time  is  practically  const,  when 
total  Ca  lies  between  5  and  20  mg.  per  100  c.c.,  but  is 
considerably  prolonged  if  Ca  is  <2-5  mg.  The 
relation  between  Ca  and  coagulation  time  is  not  affected 
by  variations  in  plasma- proteins.  R.  N.  C, 

Problems  of  asymmetry  in  processes  of 
immunity.  M.  Schoen  (Ann.  Ferm.,  1937,  3, 
30 — 51). — A  crit.  review. 

Reactions  of  hsemolysins  on  immunisation 
with  blood  mixtures.  J.  Magerl  (Z.  Immunitats,, 
1937,  90,  327 — 338). — After  immunisation  of  rabbits 
with  blood  mixtures  multivalent  haemolysins  were 
found.  Mixtures  of  sheep  and  horse  bloods  proved 
more  efficient  than  either  alone  or  blood  of  other 
animals.  Six  days  after  the  last  injection  the  titre 
decreased,  but  rose  again  after  injection  of  chicken 
blood ;  yeast  had  no  such  effect.  C.  R.  S. 

Variability  of  tbe  properties  of  tetanus  anti¬ 
toxin.  G.  Ramon,  E.  LemAtayer,  and  I.  Pirosky 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  967—970).— 
Neutralisation  of  the  toxin  by  antitoxin  from  an 
animal  injected  with  sp.  anatoxin  previous  to  hyper¬ 
immunisation  is  much  more  rapid  than  when  no 
previous  treatment  is  given.  H.  G.  R. 

Intrinsic  antigenic  value  and  immunising 
power  of  staphylococcus  anatoxin.  G.  Ramon, 
R.  Richou,  andM.  Rouciidi  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,, 
1937,  125,  970 — 974). — The  imnnfnising  and  thera¬ 
peutic  activity  of  staphylococcus  anatoxin  cannot  be 
evaluated  precisely  in  vivo  as  a  function  of  the 
intrinsic  antigenic  power.  H.  G.  R. 

Chemical  nature  of  so-called  syphilis  antigens . 
I.  Elimination  of  an  inactive  fraction.  0. 
Fischer  (Z.  Immunitats,  1937,  90,  348 — 352). — 
Alcoholic  extracts  from  bovine  hearts  treated  with 
20%  of  H20  and  0-OlN-HCl  gave  a  ppt.  which  showed 
no  reaction  with  serum  of  lues.  From  the  liquid  an 
antigen  could  be  extracted  with  light  petroleum. 

C.  R.  S. 

Immunising  fractions  isolated  from  Ilmmo- 
philus  pertussis.  J.  C.  CruickSHANK  and  G.  G. 
Freeman  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  567 — 570). — An  anti- 
genieally  active  fraction  with  immunising  potency  in 
mice  apparently  equal  to  that  of  whole  bacterial  colls 
from  a  virulent  phase  I  strain  has  been  isolated.  The 
fraction  contains  no  intact  protein,  and  can  bo  stored 
as  a  readily  sol.  powder.  L.  S.  T. 

Distribution  of  ash  in  spodograms  of  normal 
human  skin.  G.  Rivebboni  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sporim.,  1937,  12,  144 — 146). — The  spodograms  (cf. 
Barigozzi,  this  vol.,  167)  of  various  cutaneous  tissues 
are  correlated  with  their  histological  characteristics. 

F.  0.  H. 

Mineral  substances  of  chromosomes  of  the 
salivary  glands  of  Diptera  in  relation  to  the 
probable  distribution  of  genetic  factors.  C. 
Barigozzi  (Boll.  Soc,  ital.  Biol,  aperim.,  1937,  12, 
208— 209).— -Spodograms  (cf.  this  vol.,  167)  of  sections 
of  the  glands  of  Ghironomus  thummi  were  examined. 

F.  0.  H. 
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Composition  of  the  liver-fats  of  some  New 
Zealand  farm  animals.  T.  P,  Hilditch  and  3?.  B. 
Shorland  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1499—1515).— 
Methods  of  separating  phosphatide  and  glyceride 
lipins  are  investigated.  Data  for  various  fractions  of 
the  liver- lipins  of  ox,  cow,  pig,  and  sheep  are  tabulated. 
The  non-phosphatide  fatty  acids  are  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  5—10  moL-%  of  hexadecenoic  acid  (I) 
and  5 — 15  mol.-%  of  highly  unsaturated  C2(^2  acids, 
the  proportions  being  >  those  in  depot  fats ;  the  two 
types  of  fat  are  otherwise  similar.  The  phosphatides 
are  characterised  by  their  content  of  stearic  and 
unsaturatcd  C20-22  acids  whilst  that  of  (I)  is 
diminished ;  the  fatty  acids  also  tend  to  have  a  higher 
mol.  wfc.  Linoleic  acid  is  absent  from  the  liver-fatty 
acids  of  ox  and  cow  but  traces  occur  in  those  of  pig 
and,  together  with  linolenie  acid,  of  sheep. 

F.  0.  H. 

Wax  of  white  pine  chermes. — See  A.,  II,  398. 

Cholesterol  in  rabbit’s  skin  during  experi¬ 
mental  hypercholesterolsemia.  G-  G.  Vellela 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1097—1098).— 
The  skin-cholesterol  is  increased.  H.  G.  R, 

Molecular  structure  of  horse  muscle-glycogen. 
—See  A.,  II,  400. 

Water-insoluble  form  of  acetylcholine  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  0.  Loewi  {Naturwiss,, 
1937,  25,  461). — Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  acetyl¬ 
choline  (I)  present  in  the  central  nervous  system  can 
be  extracted  with  Ringer’s  solution  containing  eserine. 
A  larger  quantity  is  obtained  from  the  H20-insol. 
residue,  by  extraction  with  EtOH  or  EtOH-HCl. 
Whereas  the  H20-sol.  (I)  is  insol.  in  Et20,  the  H20- 
msol.  variety  from  the  central  nervous  system  is 
EtjjO-sol.  W.  O.  K. 

Constitution  of  octopine,  a  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  muscle  of  Octopoda. — See  A., 
II,  403. 

Melanins.  I.  Photosynthetic  melanins.  M. 
Spiegel-Adolf  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1303—1310). 
— Trytophan,  phenylalanine,  and  tyrosine  on  irradi¬ 
ation  under  suitable  conditions  with  light  of  short  A 
formed  melanins  which  were  isolated  and  purified  and 
showed  slight  differences  in  solubility,  in  reaction  with 
H202,  and  in  optical  absorption,  the  extinction  coeffs. 
decreasing  for  the  melanins  of  the  NH2-acids  above  in 
the  order  given.  P.  W.  C. 

Determination  of  proline  in  protein  hydro¬ 
lysates.  R.  Engeland  and  A.  Bastian  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  1126— 1128).— The  method 
consists  of  methylation  and  conversion  of  the  formed 
staehydrine  into  platinichloride  and  aurichloride. 

P.  W.  C. 

Trypsin-peptone  ( *  *  tryptone  ” ) .  F.  Itzioka  ( J. 
Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  329 — 337). — Caseinogen, 

hydrolysed  as  far  as  possible  by  kinase-activated  pan¬ 
creatic  juice  (rabbit)  at  7-5,  yields  a  peptone 
(tryptone)  (I),  the  pptn.  reactions  of  which  are  de¬ 
scribed.  (I)  is  further  hydrolysed  by  pancreatic  macer- 
ate-juice,  liver,  kidney,  and  mucosa  of  the  small 
intestine  at  slightly  alkaline  reactions  (with  kidney, 
also  at  pu  4*5),  the  hydrolysis  being  due  to  peptidases. 

F.  O.  H. 


Chemical  nature  of  acid  groups  of  proteins. 

M.  Lissitztn  (Trud.  Lab.  Izuch.  Belka  Belkovo  Obm. 
Organ.,  1935,  No.  8,  75 — 81). — Acidity  of  casein  is 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  aminodicarboxylic  acids. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  [amino-acid]  coefficient  D. 
I.  A.  Smobodincev  and  S.  A.  Pavlov  (Compt.  rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  15,  487 — 490). — For  the 
pptn.  of  proteins  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  treated 
with  1%  A12(S04)3  (25  c.c.)  and  O-In-KOH  [ x  c.c.,  the 
amount  required  to  neutralise  the  25  c.c.  of  A12(S04)3 
to  bromothymol-blue  as  determined  by  previous  test]. 
50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  titrated  with  0-In-KOH  in 
presence  of  phenolphthalein  until  a  faint  reddish 
colour  develops  ( E  c.c.).  Alcohol  (55  c.c.  of  96%)  is 
added  and  the  titration  is  continued  until  the  pink 
colour  reappears  ( F  c.c.).  Coeff.  D  is  calc,  by  the 
formula  D  =  (F  -  E)(  125  +  z)/125  (cf.  B.,  1937,  82). 

W.  O.  K. 

Adsorption  of  polypeptides  by  proteins.  Be¬ 
haviour  of  peptone  in  solution.  J.  Loiseletje 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  93— 94).— The  protein-free 
filtrate  from  a  solution  of  Witte’s  peptone  (I)  contains 

N,  the  amount  of  which  increases  as  the  concn.  of  (I) 
decreases.  The  total  N  is  not  determined,  probably 
because  part  of  it  is  adsorbed  on  the  colloid. 

J.  L.  D. 

Structure  of  protein  monolayers.  Protein 
films.— See  A.,  I,  511. 

“Anti-complex"  of  egg  white.  S.  S.  Perov 
(Trud.  Lab.  Izuch.  Belka  Belkovo  Obm.  Organ.,  1935, 
No.  8,  64 — 74). — Addition  of  alkali  to  dialysed  egg- 
white  causes  a  decrease  in  y  and  an  increase  in  n. 
The  “  anti-complex  ”  thus  indicated  was  not  isolated. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Titration  curves  of  amino-acid  mixtures.  M. 
Lissitzin  and  P.  Diatschenko  (Trud.  Lab.  Izuch. 
Belka  Belkovo  Obm.  Organ.,  1935,  No.  8,  90 — 92). — 
Identical  titration  curves  are  obtained  for  a  mixture 
of  monoaminodi-  and  diaminomono-carboxylic  acids 
in  the  proportions  in  which  they  occur  in  casein. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Stanek  and  Hausmann  numbers  of  some 
“proto-acids."  I.  Leontev  and  G.  Glucharev 
(Trud.  Lab.  Izuch.  Belka  Belkovo  Obm.  Organ.,  1935, 
No.  8,  93 — 101). — “  Proto-acids  ”  of  casein,  egg  white, 
peas,  and  Phaseolus  aureus  yield  approx,  the  same 
amounts  of  NHg-,  NH2-,  (NH2)2-,  and  humus-N 
(Hausmann’s  method)  and  consumo  the  same  amounts 
of  III03  on  oxidation  by  Stanek’s  method. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Chemistry  of  the  neuroproteins,  I.  Amino- 
acid  composition  of  various  mammalian  brain- 
proteins.  R.  J.  Block  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119, 
765 — 768). — Proteins  prepared  from  the  brains  of 
man,  monkey,  ox,  sheep,  rat,  and  guinea-pig  gave  the 
following  average  vals. :  N  13-6,  histidine  2*4,  lysine 
4*3,  arginine  5*1,  cystine  1*4,  tryptophan  1*2,  and 
tyrosine  3*9%.  All  six  brain-proteins  contained 
approx,  the  same  relative  proportions  of  these  NELj- 
acids,  although  the  abs.  amounts  varied.  J.  L.  C. 

Sulphur  distribution  of  proteins.  KL.  Bailey 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1396 — 1405). — For  pure 
proteins,  Lugg’s  modification  (A.,  1933,  266)  of  the 
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Folin-Marenzi  method  is  advocated  as  a  measure  of 
total  disulphide  (I),  and  for  the  determination  of 
cystine  (II)  by  a  sp.  method,  Lugg’s  modification 

(ibid.,  814)  of  Sullivan’s  method  is  recommended, 
provided  that  the  (II)  content  of  the  protein  is  >0-5%. 
For  determination  of  methionine  (III),  a  modification 
of  Baemstein’s  method  (A.,  1936, 1282)  was  employed. 
In  hydrolysates  of  edestin  (IV)  and  ghadin  (V),  the  S 
unaccounted  for  in  terms  of  total  (I)  and  (III)  amounts 
to  6 — 7%  of  the  total  S.  The  S  of  wool  and  kemp  is 
almost  wholly  attributable  to  (II)  and  (III).  In 
scoured  samples  of  wool  and  kemp,  the  (II)  content  is 
low  probably  owing  to  oxidation  of  the  S-S  linking. 
The  (II)  figure  obtained  for  (IV)  and  (V)  is  always  < 
that  expected  on  the  basis  of  its  (I)  content  although 
(II)  added  to  (IV)  and  (V)  before  hydrolysis  is  quantit¬ 
atively  determined  by  the  methods  employed. 
Hydrolysis  of  proteins  in  presence  of  pentose  results 
in  the  production  of  large  amounts  of  S-containing 
humin.  The  results  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
S  distribution  of  the  grass -proteins.  W.  0.  K. 

Copper  in  liver-proteins.  Z.  Gruzewska  and 
G.  Roussel  (Compt..  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
957 — 958). — Albumin  and  globulin  fractions,  the 
former  containing  Cu,  were  obtained  from  the  livers 
of  sheep  and  calf  embryos.  H.  G.  R. 

Mercury  and  its  salts  in  protein  media.  L. 
Callegari  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperira.,  1937,  12, 
139 — 140). — Aq.  ovalbumin  dissolves  0-0075,  0-0225, 
and  0-034%  of  Hg,  Hg2Cl2,  and  (yellow)  HgO,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  vals.  are  modified  by  addition  of  alkalis 
or  oxidising  or  reducing  agents.  F.  O.  H. 

Crystalline  protein  with  high  lactogenic  activ¬ 
ity.  A.  White,  H.  R.  Catchpole,  and  C.  N.  H. 
Long  (Science,  1937,  86,  82 — 83). — The  method  of 
isolation  from  anterior  lobe  fractions  of  the  pituitary  is 
described.  The  X-ray  diffraction  pattern  is  given. 
The  crystals,  C  51-11,  H  6-76,  N  14-38,  and  S  1-77%, 
are  hygroscopic.  Pis  absent.  The  protein  appears  to 
be  identical  with  the  lactogenic  hormone  of  the  anterior 
pituitary.  When  injected  daily  at  a  4  mg.  level  into 
hypophysectomised  rats,  it  does  not  stimulate  growth. 

Nature  of  paranuclein.  II.  Comparison  of 
the  peptic  digestion  products  of  various  phospho- 
proteins.  III.  Interrelationship  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  fractions.  J.  D.  Heed  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  1478 — 1483,  1484 — 1487). — II.  Fractionation  of 
the  products  obtained  by  peptic  digestion  of  various 
phosphoproteins,  viz.,  caseinogen,  vitellin,  ichthulin, 
and  batrachiolin,  showed  that  in  each  case  peptic 
digestion  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of 
cleavage  products  of  different  N [P  ratios  with  a  higher 
%  of  P  in  the  less  sol.  fractions.  That  the  presence  of 
P  was  responsible  for  the  resistance  to  pepsin  was 
confirmed  by  experiments  with  proteins  phosphoryl- 
ated  by  POCl;J.  Pseudonuclein  is  a  loosely  bound 
mixturo  of  these  resistant  highly  phosphorylated 
compounds. 

III.  The  amount  of  paranuclein  obtained  from 

caseinogen  is  greatly  increased  by  digestion  at  a  pB 
away  from  the  optimum  for  digestion.  Temp,  has  no 
effect.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  one  const,  frac¬ 
tion  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1404).  P.  W.  C. 

y*  (a.,  in.) 


(A)  Sheath  components  of  giant  nerve  fibres 
of  the  squid.  (B)  Ultrastructure  of  nerve  axo¬ 
plasm.  (c)  Protein  constituents  of  nerve  axo¬ 
plasm.  R.  S.  Bear,  F.  0.  Schmitt,  and  J.  Z. 
Young  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  123,  496 — 504, 
505—519,  520— 529).— (a)  Examination  by  polarised 
light  shows  the  presence  in  the  giant  nerve  fibre  of  a 
myelin-containing  layer,  similar  to  that  of  vertebrate 
fibres. 

(b)  The  giant  axons  of  the  squid  contain  micelles 
having  anisodiametric  shapes  as  well  as  intrinsic 
crystalloidal  structure.  Immersion  experiments  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  birefringence  of  axoplasm  is  too  weak 
to  be  due  to  all  the  protein  existing  as  well-oriented 
rodlet  micelles.  Supplementary  data  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  optical  properties  are  determined 
by  a  small  well-oriented  fraction  of  the  protein  content. 

(C)  Pure  axoplasm  can  be  obtained  from  the  giant 
axons  of  the  squid.  The  protein  isolated  (neuronin) 
is  a  complex  of  several  components.  Its  solubility 
and  chemical  properties  are  identical  with  those  of 
proteins  from  other  nervous  tissue.  E .  M.  W. 

Micro-determination  of  gelatin  and  collagen 
content  of  muscles  from  normal  and  dystrophic 
rabbits.  H.  C.  Spencer,  S.  Morgulis,  and  V.  M. 
Wilder  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  257 — 266). — A 
micro-method  for  conversion  of  muscle  collaj  gen  (I) 
into  gelatin  (II)  and  determination  of  (II)-N  is 
described.  The  (I)  content  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
biceps  femoris,  and  triceps  brachii  in  growing  rabbits, 
and  also  the  %  of  total  N  in  form  of  (II)-N,  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  age  of  the  animal.  With  marked 
nutritional  muscle-dystrophy,  the  muscles  contain 
2  to  2-5  times  as  much  (I)  as  controls  ;  in  the  early 
stages,  (I)  increases  before  any  apparent  external 
signs.  J.  N.  A. 

Composition  of  the  myosins  and  myogen  of 
skeletal  muscle.  K.  Bailey  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  1406 — 1413). — The  myosins  (I)  from  the  muscles 
of  rabbit,  dog,  ox,  or  chicken  have  almost  identical 
chemical  composition  and  contain  N  16-6—16-7  (of 
which  7-00 — 7-23  is  amide-N),  tyrosine  (II)  3-22 — 
3-38,  tryptophan  0-76 — 0-84,  S  1-06 — 1-12,  methionine 
3-35 — 3*43,  and  cystine  (III)  0-72 — 0-85  or  0-58— 
0-74%  according  to  the  method  employed.  The  (I) 
of  fish  or  lobster  contained  slightly  more  (II)  and  (III) 
but  were  evidently  of  the  same  general  type  as  those 
of  mammals  and  birds.  Rabbit’s  myogen  differs 
considerably  in  composition  from  the  above  (I). 

W.  0.  K. 

Thermoelastic  properties  of  muscle  and  their 
molecular  interpretation.  K.  H.  Meyer  and 

L.  E.  R.  Picken  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  124, 
29 — 56). — The  effect  of  temp,  change  on  the  elastic 
force  exerted  by  a  stretched,  unstimulated  muscle  at 
const,  length  is  investigated.  At  small  and  large 
elongations  the  temp,  coeff.  is  negative  but  at 
intermediate  elongations  is  positive,  the  elastic  force 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  abs.  temp.  X-Ray 
studies  show  that  the  degree  of  orientation  in  the 
muscle  substance  is  augmented  by  stretching  and 
diminished  by  warming.  A  mol.  interpretation  of  the 
viscous-elastic  properties  of  muscle  is  given  and 
supported  by  experimental  evidence.  The  elastic 
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system  of  muscle  behaves  as  if  composed  of  two 
components,  flexible  protein  chains  forming  a  three- 
dimensional  network  and  free  chains  in  the  meshes  of 
this  net.  P.  W.  C. 

Elastic  properties  of  mother-of-pearl.  P.  S. 
Srinivasan  (Proc.  Indian  Acad.  Sci.,  1937, 5,  A,  463 — 

483). — The  elastic  properties  of  the  mother-of-pearl  of 
various  species  of  molluscs  have  been  measured.  The 
distribution  of  conchyolin  (the  cementing  protein)  in 
M.  Margaratifcra  is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of 
the  elastic  modulus  in  terms  of  the  elastic  moduli  of 
the  component  materials  and  their  distribution. 

E.  J.  L. 

Solubility  of  collagens.  E.  FAURE-FRfcMiET  and 
C.  Batjdouy  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  1134 — 
1136). — Most  collagens  can  be  dissolved  in  HCO*NH3 
(I)  giving  1 — 2%  solutions  and  the  protein  can  be 
rcpptd.  by  dilution  with  H20,  EtOH,  or  COMes. 
(I)  will  dissolve  16 — 28%  of  desiccated  tendon  and 
>81%  of  the  fresh  tissue.  Dissolved  collagen  can 
also  be  recovered  by  dialysis  against  H,0,  when  rigid 
gels  are  obtained.  “  P.  W.  C. 

A'-Ray  study  of  an  intracellular  protein.  G, 
Champetie r  and  E.  Faur£-Fr:1smiet  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  204,  1901—1903). — The  .X-ray  diffraction  pat¬ 
tern  (two  circles  of  equidistances  10  and  4-6  a.)  of 
ascaradin  (I)  separating  from  a  cooled  solution  shows 
it  to  be  isotropic  with  the  protein  in  the  cytoplasm  of 
the  living  cell.  When  dehydrated  (I)  is  semi-cryst. 
Freshly  pptd.  (I)  containing  much  H20,  or  (I)  made 
into  a  paste  with  HCO\NHa,  gives  a  pattern  with 
three  circles  with  equidistances  of  10,  4-6,  and  3-6  a. 
which  reverts  to  the  above  type  as  H20  is  lost.  (I) 
is  pptd.  from  solution  in  the  non-eryst.  condition,  but 
later  becomes  semi-cryst.  J.  L.  D. 

Isoelectric  point  of  fibroin  of  Chinese  silk. 
C.  Wang  and  T.  T.  Woo  (J.  Chinese  Cbem.  Soc., 
1937,  5,  170 — 173), — The  isoelectric  point  of  the 
fibroid  of  Chinese  mulberry  silk  is  2-4 — 2-6  and  is 
probably  independent  of  origin  (cf.  B.,  1930,  653) ; 
the  val.  for  Chinese  tussah  fibroin  is  «H  4-2 — 4-4. 

J.  G.  A.  G. 

Chemical  nature  of  the  granules  in  mast  cells. 
P.  Gomarasca  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  182 — 183). — Staining  tests  indicate  the  presence 
of  glucoproteins  of  a  mucoid  character.  F.  O.  H. 

Extraction  from  the  meal-moth  Ephestia 
kuhniella  of  the  gene  A-hormone  producing 
dark-coloured  eyes.  E.  Becker  (Naturwiss.,  1937, 
25,  607).- — From  the  black-eyed  females  of  the  meal- 
moth  of  constitution  A  A,  an  extract  has  been  obtained 
w-hich,  on  injection,  brings  about  the  darkening  of  the 
eyes  of  the  red-eved  mutants  (aa).  W.  0.  K. 

Casein,  a  mixture  of  several  proteins.  P.  M. 
Buqai  (Trav.  Inst.  Chim.  Charkov,  1935,  1,  69—80). 
— Caseinogen  may  be  separated  electrophoretically  or 
chemically  into  a  no.  of  fractions  of  different  solu¬ 
bility.  R.  T. 

Action  of  sunlight  on  milk.  L.  Buruiana 
(Biochem,  J.,  1937,  31,  1452 — 1458). — In  milk  sun¬ 
light  brings  about  oxidation  of  unsaturated  fat  and 
also  oxidation  by  catalytic  dehydrogenation  of  the 
ascorbic  acid  (I)  present.  The  former  reaction  is 


independent  of  and  the  latter  is  responsible  for  the 
decolorisation  of  methylene-blue.  The  decolorisation  is 
aided  by  oxidation  of  fat  which  produces  the  anaerobio 
conditions  in  the  milk  necessary  for  decolorisation  to 
occur.  Determination  of  substances  oxidisable  by  (I) 
before  and  after  exposure  to  sunlight  gives  (I)  vale, 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  direct  dichloro- 
phenol-indophenol  titration.  With  the  exception  of 
mare’s  milk,  the  milks  examined  did  hot  contain 
reduced  glutathione.  P.  W.  C. 

Characteristics  of  buffalo  and  sheep  milk. 
M.  Kotschopoulos  (Milch.  Forsch.,  1937,  19,  7 — 
14). — Buffalo  milk  (total  solids  17 — 18%)  obeys 
Fleischmann’s  formula  for  calculation  of  total  solids 
from  fat  %  and  d.  Buffalo  (74%)  and  sheep  milk 
(76%)  possess  a  higher  H20-insol.  fraction  of  ash  than 
cow  milk  (63%).  Buffalo  milk  gives  a  positive  EtOH 
test,  average  ij,  and  a  normal  distribution  of  micro¬ 
flora.  Sheep’s  milk  has  high  i\  and  a  higher  EtOII- 
titration  val.  than  cow’s  milk.  W.  L.  D. 

Effect  of  intravenous  injections  of  sugar  on 
the  lactating  cow.  W.  R.  Brown,  W.  E.  Peter¬ 
sen,  and  R.  A.  Gortner  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1936,  19, 
177 — 184). — Injections  of  glucose  and  fructose  cause 
hypoglve?emia  and  of  lactose,  hyporglycaomia,  and  are 
of  doubtful  val.  in  studying  lactose  synthesis. 

W.  L.  D. 

Intra-mammary  duct  injections  in  the  study 
of  lactose  formation.  W.  R.  Brown,  W.  E. 
Peterson,  and  R.  A.  Gortner  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1936, 
19,  243 — 256). — Such  injections  of  glucose  and  lactose 
produced  hyperglycaemia  in  cows,  with  a  slightly 
increased  lactose  secretion.  The  amount  of  injected 
sugar  must  be  large  so  that  sufficient  enters  the  blood 
to  exhaust  the  increased  supply  of  insulin  or  hypo¬ 
glycemia  causing  tremors  will  result.  Diuresis 
follows  the  tremors.  Colostrum  is  regarded  as  an 
equilibrium  product  of  milk  secreted  normally  rather 
than  as  a  special  secretion.  W.  L.  D. 

Factors  influencing  the  acidity  of  fresh  cow's 
milk.  W.  J.  Caulfield  and  W.  H.  Rib  dell  (J. 
Dairy  Sci.,  1936,  19,  235— 242).— With  811  samples 
from  60  cows  the  average  acidity  of  each  breed’s  milk 
was  :  Ayrshire  0-160,  Holstein  0-161,  Guernsey  0-172, 
and  Jersey  0-179%  (average  of  all  breeds,  0-166%). 
Individual  cows  gave  the  range  0-098 — 0-295%.  The 
acidity  of  colostrum  was  high  for  first-drawn  but 
rapidly  diminished  subsequently.  Milk  from  a  group 
of  36  cows  showed  a  gradual  decrease  throughout  the 
lactation.  The  acidity  fell  markedly  in  the  first  and 
last  months.  Diurnal  and  monthly  variations  were 
not  significant.  W.  L.  D. 

Influence  of  the  preceding  dry  period  and  of 
mineral  supplement  on  lactation.  P.  T.  D. 
Arnold  and  R.  B.  Broker  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1936,  19, 
257 — 266). — Max.  yields  from  Jersey  cows  follow  a 
dry  period  of  31 — 60  days  whilst  shorter  periods  or 
periods  >91  days  give  lower  milk  yields.  In  73 
eases,  the  use  of  2%  of  bone  meal  in  the  concentrates 
of  a  ration  increased  yields  by  45%  over  those  on 
low-Ca  rations.  The  rate  of  decline  in  yield  is 
influenced  by  the  Ca  content  of  the  ration. 

W.  L.  D. 
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Determination  of  laetoflavin  by  fluorescence 
measurements.  G.  C.  Supplee,  S.  Ansbacjher, 
G.  E.  Flanigan,  and  Z.  M.  Hanford  (J.  Dairy  Sci., 
1930, 19,  215 — 220). — The  prep,  of  pure  laetoflavin  (I) 
from  a  H20-sol.  vitamin  concentrate  of  milk  is 
described.  A  method  of  determining  (I)  by  comparing 
its  fluorescence  in  suitably  filtered  ultra-violet  light 
with  that  of  a  standard  is  described.  1  x  10-7  g. 
can  be  determined  and  5  X  IQ-8  g.  detected  by  this 
method.  W.  L.  D. 

“  Normal  "  lead  [content]  of  cow's  milk  and 
milk  preparations.  M.  Kasahara,  S.  I.  Nosu, 
R.  Kawamura,  and  H.  Finn  (Jahrb.  Kinderheilk., 

1936,  147,  357—359;  cf.  A.,  1936,  501).— In  Japan, 

cow’s  milk  normally  contains  0  01 — 0-59  mg.  of  Pb 
per  litre.  The  corresponding  vals.  for  sterilised, 
skimmed,  dried,  and  condensed  milk  are  0-3 — 0-46, 
0-06 — 0-26  mg.  per  litre  and  0-17 — 3-26  and  0134 — 
4-59  mg.  per  kg.,  respectively.  W.McC. 

Flow  and  protein  content  of  subcutaneous 
lymph  in  dogs  of  different  ages.  R.  Holman 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  354 — 358). — Lymph- 
protein  does  not  vary  significantly  with  age. 

R.  N.  C. 

Total  carbon  dioxide  content  of  [cerebro¬ 
spinal]  fluid.  M.  Kasahara  and  I.  Yasdda  (Z. 
ges.  Neurol.  Psychiat.,  1936,  154,  621 — 625).— In 
dogs,  the  C02  content  of  the  fluid  and  of  the  blood  are 
greatly  decreased  by  fasting  or  administration  of 
HC1,  H3P04,  or  lactic  acid  and  increased  by  adminis¬ 
tration  of  NaHC03  or  Na2CO,,  the  C02  content  of 
the  blood  being  more  rapidly  affected  than  that  of  the 
fluid.  W.  McC. 

Seminal  fluid.  I.  pa  of  normal  human 
seminal  fluid.  V.  Zagami  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei, 

1937,  [vi],  25,  268— 277).— The  fluid,  at  18°  and  in 
absence  of  air,  has  pn  7-50 — 7-74  (mean  7-58) ;  on 
keeping  (up  to  80  hr.)  in  absence  and  presence  of  air, 
the  pa  decreases  and  increases,  respectively,  the 
spermatozoa  dying  only  in  the  latter  instance. 

F.  0.  H. 

Seminal  vesicles  of  the  goby.  Chemistry  and 
physiology  of  the  vesicular  fluid.  R.  T.  Young 
and  D.  L.  Fox  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  461 — 
467). — The  vesicular  fluid  of  Gobius  minutus  consists 
mainly  of  secondary,  and  traces  of  primary,  proteoses. 
It  does  not  lengthen  the  life  of  the  corresponding 
spermatozoa  in  vitro.  E.  M,  W. 

Amylolytic  activity  of  saliva  in  dogs.  R.  de 
Marco  (Arch.  Fisiol.,  1937,  37,  56 — 68). — The  saliva 
has  a  slight  amylolytic  activity,  that  of  mixed  being  > 
that  of  parotid  saliva.  Small  variations  occur  during 
fasting,  whilst  the  activity  oc  the  no.  of  epithelial 
cells  present.  F.  0.  H, 

Aqueous  and  mineral  fraction  of  saliva  during 
continuous  secretion.  P.  J.  Muchina  (Med.  exp. 
Ukraine,  1935,  No.  2,  74 — 89). — Continuous  secretion 
from  submaxillary  glands  in  dogs  was  secured  by 
cutting  the  spinal  cord  and  injecting  Ringer  solution 
periodically.  The  decrease  in  total  solids  in  successive 
fractions  of  the  secretion  was  largely  at  the  expense 
of  the  org.  constituents.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 


Colorimetric  micro-determination  of  deoxy- 
cholic  acid  and  cholic  acid  in  bile.  Y.  Abe  (J. 
Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  181 — 191). — Both  acids 
give  a  pink  colour  when  heated  with  vanillin  (I)  and 

89%  aq.  H3P04  (d  1-750)  whilst  with  (I)  and  78% 
aq.  H3P04  (d  1-625)  only  cholic  acid  gives  the  colour 
reaction.  A  method  of  determination  based  on  this 
phenomenon  and  tables  for  the  application  of  the  step- 
photometer  are  given.  F.  0.  H. 

3-Hydroxy-7-ketocholanic  and  chenodeoxy- 
cholic  acids  in  guinea-pig's  bile.  I.  Imai  (Z. 
physiol.  Chein.,  1937,  248,  65 — 68 ;  cf.  Iwasaki,  A,, 
1937,  II,  20). — The  bile  yields  palmitic  acid,  taurine, 
chenodeoxycholic  acid,  and  small  amounts  of  3-hydr- 
oxy-7 -ketocholanic  acid  (acetate,  m.p.  166 — 167°). 

W.  McC. 

p-Hyodeoxycholic  acid  from  pig's  bile.  T. 
Kimura  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  248,  280 — 284; 
cf.  Wieland  et  at.,  A.,  1933,  504;  Windaus  el  al..  A., 
1926,  723). — Pig’s  bile,  after  removal  of  a-hyodeoxy- 
cholic  acid  and  3-hydroxv-6-ketotdfocholanic  acid, 
yields  ^-hyodeoxycholic  acid  (I)  (P-3-a-6-dihydroxy- 
cholanic  acid),  m.p.  189 — 190°,  [a]18  +5-13°  in  EtOH 
(K  salt ;  Na  salt,  [a%8  5-45°  in  H20 ;  Me  ester).  (I) 
with  Cr03  in  AcOH  at  room  temp,  gives  a-dchydro- 
hyodeoxycholic  acid,  converted  by  5%  aq.  Na2C03  at 
100°  for  3  hr.  into  p-dehydrohyodeoxycholfc  acid, 
which  with  Pt02-H2  gives  0-3-a-6-dihydroxya7to- 
cholanic  acid.  (I)  with  Cr03  in  AcOH  at  0°  gives 
P-3-hydroxy-6-ketocholanic  acid,  m.p.  154°  (Me  ester, 
m.p.  146°),  converted  by  5%  aq.  Na2C03  (100° ;  3  hr.) 
into  p-3-hvdroxv-6-ketocdtocholanic  acid. 

W.  McC. 

Constitution  of  trihydroxyisosterocholenic 
acid. — See  A.,  II,  420. 

3-Hydroxy-6-ketoaHocholanic  acid  and  syn¬ 
thesis  of  a-3  :  6-dihydroxya Uocholanic  acid.— See 
A.,  n,  420. 

Effect  of  pylorectomy  on  the  strength  of  the 
acid  secreted  by  the  fundus.  C.  M.  Wllhelmj, 
F.  T.  O’Brien,  and  F.  C.  Hill  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  505 — 509). — Pylorectomy  in  dogs  causes  a 
fall  in  the  quantity  of  HC1  secreted,  but  does  not 
affect  its  conen.  Partial  gastrectomy  results  in  the 
appearance  of  mucus  containing  much  neutral  Cl'; 
the  amount  of  mucus  rises  as  HCI  secretion  falls.  It 
does  not  appear  in  pylorectomised  whole-stomach 
pouches.  R.  N.  C. 

Acid  inhibition  of  the  intestinal  and  intra- 
gastric  chemical  phases  of  gastric  secretion, 
C.  M.  Wiliielmj,  H.  H.  McCarthy,  and  F.  C.  Hill 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  766— 774).— The 
presence  of  0-In-HCI  in  the  stomach  does  not  affect 
the  intestinal  phase  of  acid  secretion,  but  the  acid  on 
passing  into  the  duodenum  at  once  inhibits  it  com¬ 
pletely.  When  the  intragastric  and  intestinal  phases 
are  combined,  0-lN-HCl  does  not  usually  inhibit  acid 
secretion.  R.  N.  C. 

Preparation  and  biological  assay  of  entero- 
gastrone.  J.  S.  Gray,  W.  B.  Bradley,  and  A.  C. 
Ivy  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  463 — 476). — 
Active  preps,  of  enterogastrone  are  obtained  by  the 
following  method.  The  duodenal  mucosa  of  the  pig 
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is  extracted  with  0-4%  HC1  and  the  extract  saturated 
with  NaCl.  The  ppt.  is  suspended  in  H20  and  pn 
adjusted  to  5-5.  The  solution  is  boiled,  filtered, 
and  the  ppt.  re-extracted  with  H20.  The  combined 
filtrates  are  pptd.  with  tannic  acid,  the  ppt.  is 
removed  by  centrifuge  and  decomposed  with  60% 
COMe2  and  HC1.  The  insol.  residue  is  removed  by 
centrifuge  and  re-extracted  with  60%  COMe2.  The 
active  material  is  pptd.  from  the  solution  with  further 
COMe2,  washed  with  COMe2  and  MeOH,  and  dried. 
Fractionation  by  EtOH,  isoelectric  pptn.  at  pa  8-4, 
CgHgN  or  picric  acid  pptn.,  and  PhOH  extraction 
fail  to  purify  it  further.  The  extract  exhibits  an 
apparently  sp.  inhibitory  action  on  gastric  motility 
and  secretion.  R.  N.  C. 

Determination  of  urinary  sulphur.  L.  Calle- 
gaei  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperini.,  1937,  12,  140 — 
141). — Free  S04"  is  determined  in  urine  (6  c.c.)  by 
removing  P04'"  as  MgNH4P04,  adding  N-BaCl2, 
pptg.  excess  of  BaCl2  as  BaCr04,  and  determining 
Cr04"  in  the  ppt.  iodometrically.  Combined  and 
total  S  are  determined  by  applying  the  above  method 
to  the  urine  after  hydrolysis  with  HC1  and  oxidation 
of  the  cone,  urine  with  HN03,  respectively. 

F.  0.  H. 

Rapid  [micro- ]method  for  the  direct  deter¬ 
mination  of  urea  in  urine.  S.  W.  Cole  (Lancet, 
1937,  233,  575 — 576). — A  modification  of  the  method 
previously  given  (A.,  1931,  1444)  is  described. 

L.  S.  T. 

Urine  at  hourly  intervals  after  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  glycine.  M.  Adams,  M.  H.  Powee,  and 
W.  M.  Boothby  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  562 — 
568). — Human  subjects  fed  with  glycine  show  an 
increased  excretion  of  creatine ;  the  effects  are  similar 
for  normal  subjects  and  patients  with  muscular 
disorder.  Excretion  of  S  compounds  and  inorg.  salts 
is  unaffected.  R.  N.  C. 

Presence  of  histidine  in  human  urine.  H. 
Geetlee  (Endokrinol.,  1936,  17,  45 — 47 ;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3712). — Histidine  is  usually  detect¬ 
able  in  the  later  but  seldom  in  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy.  A.  G.  P. 

Presence  of  a  substance  similar  to  histamine 
in  urine  of  pregnant  women.  G.  Ungae  and  J. 
Dubois  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  963 — 
965). — Histamine,  in  quantities  of  0-01 — 1-6  mg.  per 
litre  (as  hydrochloride),  was  observed  in  approx.  50% 
of  the  patients,  the  max.  frequency  occurring  in  the 
middle  of  pregnancy.  H,  G.  R. 

Urinary  excretion  of  cholesterol.  A.  Bute- 

nandt  and  H.  Dannenbaum  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 
248,  151 — 154). — The  isolation  of  cholesterol  (I)  (as 
acetate  and  benzoate)  from  men’s  urine  is  described. 
In  healthy  men  the  amount  of  (I)  excreted  daily  is 

approx.  0-75 — 1-0  mg.  W.  McC. 

Sources  of  error  in  the  determination  of 
porphyrins  in  urine.  C.  Teopp  and  A.  Hofmann 
(Bioehem.  Z.,  1937  ,  292,  74 — 81). — Spontaneous  loss 
of  porphyrins  (I),  favoured  by  duration  of  preserv¬ 
ation,  warmth,  exposure  to  light,  and  adsorption  on 
the  Ca  and  Mg  salts  of  the  sediment  deposited,  occurs 
in  urine  on  keeping.  When  the  Et20  extract  of  the 


urine  is  washed  with  H20  to  remove  AcOH,  a  loss  of 
(I)  inversely  oc  the  Et20  vol.  occurs.  Losses  are 
avoided  by  using  fresh  urine  and  an  adequate  vol.  of 
Et20.  W.  McC. 

Blood-sugar-raising  substance  in  the  urine  of 
diabetic  and  non-diabetic  patients.  S.  C.  Weech 
and  S.  S.  Altshulee  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118, 
659 — 663). — The  urine  of  diabetic  patients  contains 
a  hyperglycaemie  agent  in  amounts  varying  with  the 
severity  of  the  diabetes ;  non-diabetic  urines  contain 
none,  or  only  traces.  The  agent  is  thermolabile  and 
non-ultrafilterable,  but  is  probably  not  a  protein. 
It  is  sol.  in  H20  and  60%  EtOH,  and  is  adsorbed  by 
C  and  kaolin.  R.  N.  C. 

Salt  economy  in  humid  heat.  C.  Daly  and 
D.  B.  Dill  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 118,  285—289).— 
The  salt  content  of  the  sweat  in  moderate  activity  at 
moderate  temp,  is  <  under  extreme  laboratory  and 
industrial  conditions.  Na  and  Cl  fall  after  acclimat¬ 
isation  to  humid  heat  has  been  established;  K  and 
N  are  not  significantly  altered.  R,  N.  C. 

Anaemia  produced  by  milk  diets  in  young, 
growing  rats  in  testing  the  activity  of  liver 
preparations.  H.  J.  Wolf  and  R.  Tschesche  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 248, 21 — 33 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  11). — 
In  rats  3 — 4  weeks  old,  a  diet  consisting  solely  of 
goat’s  or  cow’s  milk  produces  severe  hypochromic 
anaemia.  The  erythrocyte  and  leucocyte  [but  not 
the  haemoglobin  (I)]  contents  of  the  blood  of  such 
rats  are  increased  by  subcutaneous  administration  of 
liver  preps.,  the  min.  active  doses  of  which  are  thus 
determined.  The  erythrocyte,  leucocyte,  and  (I) 
contents  are  also  increased  by  giving  minute  amounts 
ofFe.  W.  McC. 

Experiences  with  a  concentrated  whole  liver 
extract.  S.  J.  Habtfall  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  317 — 
321). — Intramuscular  injection  of  relatively  small 
doses  of  a  cone,  liver  extract  (100  g.  of  whole  liver 
yielding  1  c.e.)  produced  an  adequate  response  in 
severe  anaemia.  The  improvement  obtained  in  cases 
of  resistant  hypochromic  anaemia  suggests  a  sp. 
stimulating  effect  of  the  prep,  on  the  Fe  metabolism. 

L.  S.  T. 

Stable  ferrous  sulphate  mixture  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  nutritional  ansemia  in  young  children. 
H.  M.  M.  Mackay  and  L.  E.  Jacob  (Lancet,  1937, 
233,  570 — 572). — The  effect  of  FeS04  on  the  haemo¬ 
globin  levels  of  Fe-deficient  anaemic  infants  is  recorded. 

L.  S.  T. 

Comparison  of  oral  administration  versus 
intraperitoneal  injection  of  colloidal  iron  on 
blood  regeneration  in  nutritional  ansemia  of  the 
rat.  H.  H.  Beaed  and  T.  S.  Boggess  (Amer.  J. 

Physiol.,  1937,  118,  211—216).  R.  N.  C. 

Biochemistry  of  the  anaemias.  I.  Saponin 
ansemia  and  mineral  constituents  of  the  blood. 
G.  Stolfi  and  C.  Baldanza.  II.  Tolylenediamine 
ansemia  and  carbohydrates.  G.  Stolfi  and  G. 
D’Aeoma.  III.  Tolylenediamine  and  haemor¬ 
rhagic  anaemias  and  mineral  constituents  of  the 
blood.  G.  Stolfi  and  C.  Baldanza  (Boll.  Soc.  ital. 
Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  102—103,  172—173,  173 — 
174). — I.  Saponin  anaemia  increases  [Cl']  of  the  blood, 
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plasma,  and  erythrocytes  and  [Na’]  of  the  serum  in 
rabbits.  K'  and  Ca"  are  variable  whilst  inorg.  P  is 
unchanged. 

II.  The  ansemia  (in  rabbits)  is  accompanied  by 
hyperglycsemia  and  diminution  of  liver-glycogen. 
Blood-glycolysis  varies  and,  whilst  the  glucose  con¬ 
sumed  per  unit  vol.  of  blood  decreases,  that  per 

erythrocyte  increases. 

III.  Haemorrhagic  anaemia  in  rabbits  increases  [Cl'] 

of  whole  blood,  plasma,  and  corpuscles.  Serum-Na, 
-Ca,  and  -K  are  unchanged.  With  tolylenediamine 
anaemia,  serum-Cl,  -K,  and  -Ca  increase  whilst 
serum-Na  and  plasma-  and  corpuscle-Cl  are  practic¬ 
ally  unchanged.  F.  O.  H. 

Production  of  cancer  by  pure  hydrocarbons. 
IV.  W.  E.  Bachman n,  J.  W.  Cook,  A.  Dansi, 
C.  G.  M.  de  Worms,  G.  A.  D.  Haslewood,  C.  L. 
Hewett,  and  A.  M.  Robinson  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1937,  B,  123,  343—368 ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  774).— The 
carcinogenic  action  of  a  no.  of  hydrocarbons  is 
examined.  The  high  potency  of  methylcholanthrene 
was  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  substance 
examined  although  cholanthrene  closely  approached  it. 
The  introduction  of  substituents  into  position  5  of 
the  1  : 2-benzanthrene  (I)  mol.  is  favourable  to 
carcinogenic  activity.  1:2:3: 4-,  7 -methyl-1 : 2 : 3 : 4-, 
and  3:4:8:  9-dibenzpyrene  have  considerable  potency 
in  producing  epitheliomas  in  mice.  Among  com¬ 
pounds  unrelated  to  (I),  2-methyl-3  :  4-benzphen- 
anthrene  showed  notable  cancer-producing  activity. 

A.  G.  P. 

Aminoethyl  phosphoric  ester— a  compound 
apparently  specific  to  malignant  tumours.  E.  L. 
Outhouse  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1459—1463).— 
Aminoethyl  phosphate  (I),  m.p.  244°  (corr.)  (cf.  A., 
1936,  364)  ( quinine,  salt),  could  not  be  detected  in 
pancreas,  liver,  placenta,  or  embryo  but  is  present 
in  malignant  tumours,  the  average  amount  being  36 
mg.  per  100  g.  A  synthesis  of  (I)  is  given  and  the 
solubility  of  the  Ba  salt  determined  in  H,0-EtOH 
and  in  H20-MeOH.  P.  W.  C. 

Permanent  experimental  diabetes  produced 
by  pituitary  (anterior  lobe)  injections.  F.  G. 
Young  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  372— 374).— Daily  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  extract  produced  permanent 
diabetes  in  two  dogs,  temporary  in  a  third.  One 
dog  treated  with  insulin  required  60  units  (4-4  units 
per  kg.)  to  maintain  the  urine  practically  free  from 
glucose  on  a  normal,  high-protein  diet. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  gangliectomy  on  mineral  composi¬ 
tion  of  bone.  A.  Ferrannini  (Pathologica,  1935, 
27,  777 — 780). — In  dogs  lumbar  gangliectomy  de¬ 
creased  the  total  ash  and  Ca  and  increased  the  Mg 
and  (slightly)  the  P  contents  of  the  bones  of  the 
posterior  extremities.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-catalase  during  experimental  hyper¬ 
thermia  and  fever  in  man.  I.  Sot, about  (Arch. 
Fisiol.,  1937,  37,  69 — 96). — During  febrile  conditions, 
the  blood-catalase  (I)  increases  rapidly  with  increase 
in  body-temp,  and  suddenly  diminishes  as  the  temp, 
commences  to  return  to  normal  vals.  The  level  of 
(I),  however,  is  not  related  to  the  temp. 

F.  0.  H. 


Idiopathic  steatorrhea.  A.  M.  Nussbrecher 
and  F.  Morton  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937,  1152 — 1154). — 
In  an  adult  case  there  was  no  bone  decalcification 

in  spite  of  persistently  low  serum-Ca.  Absorption 
of  fat  and  carbohydrate  was  probably  inefficient 
but  that  of  protein  was  normal.  CEdema  associated 
with  low  serum-protein  is  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Pathogenesis  of  ketosis.  Pregnancy  disease 
of  sheep.  L.  M.  Roderick,  G.  S.  Harskfiedd,  and 
M.  C.  Hawn  (J.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  90, 
41 — 50). — Glycogen  (I)  is  withdrawn  from  the  liver 
under  conditions  of  an  inadequate  intake  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  and  fat  takes  its  place.  (I)  up  to  9%  is 
stored  in  the  livers  of  foetal  lambs  and  the  demand 
in  twin  pregnancy  is  high.  Fatty  livers  in  ewes 
and  lambs  are  produced  by  semi-starvation.  Meta¬ 
bolism  of  carbohydrate  is  so  reduced  that  fat  oxidation 
cannot  bo  carried  beyond  the  stage  of  ketonic  sub¬ 
stances,  these  being  formed  in  the  liver. 

W.  L.  D. 

Characteristic  features  of  the  milk  of  cows 
suffering  from  mastitis.  E.  Pijanowski,  J. 
Supinska,  and  T.  Matuszewski  (Rocz.  Nauk  Roln. 
Lesn.,  1937,  38,  1- — 34).— A  negative  correlation  is 
established  between  the  lactose  and  Cl',  and  a  positive 
one  between  the  catalase,  leucocyte,  and  Cl',  contents 
of  milk  from  cows  suffering  from  mastitis.  The 
bromothymol-blue  test  for  diagnosis  of  mastitis  is 
less  trustworthy  than  that  depending  on  determination 
of  Cl'.  Bacteriological  data  are  presented.  R.  T. 

Rennet  test  for  detection  of  mastitis.  F.  B. 
Hadley  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1936,  19,  165—169).— 

5  ml.  of  milk  and  0-1  ml.  of  diluted  rennet  (x  50) 
are  kept  at  22 — 28°  for  1  hour.  Samples  which  have 
not  coagulated  are  abnormal.  This  simple  test, 
compared  with  other  tests  for  mastitis,  gives  results 
of  equal  significance.  W.  L.  D. 

Biochemical  aspects  of  mental  disorder.  M.  V. 
Govindaswamy  (Proc.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937, 
2,  11 — 16). — A  lecture. 

Chemistry  of  lipoidosis  phosphatidica.  P.  H. 
Teunissen  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  248,  142 — 150). 
— The  accumulated  lipins  of  the  liver  and  spleen  of  a 
boy  who  suffered  from  Niemann-Pick  disease  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  lecithins  and  sphingomyelins.  The 
liver  had  a  greatly  increased  content  of  free  cholesterol. 
The  dried  spleen  of  a  person  who  suffered  from 
Gaucher’s  disease  contained  14%  of  kerasin.  The 
lipin  content  of  the  organs  is  not  affected  by 
preservation  for  years  in  aq.  CH20.  W.  McC. 

Lipinas mia  following  abortion.  E,  M.  Boyd  , 
(Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  292— 294).— Incomplete 

abortion  in  women  was  associated  with  increased 
plasma-lipin  as  compared  with  those  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  normal  gestation.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  lipin  content  of  the  red  cells. 

J.  L.  C. 

Filterable  calcium  in  late-pregnant  and  partu¬ 
rient  women  and  in  the  new-born.  M.  Andersch 
and  F.  W.  Oberst  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1936,  15, 
131 — 133). — Average  vals.  for  filterable  serum-Ca 
in  non-pregnant,  late-pregnant,  and  parturient  women 
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and  in  the  new-born  are  const.  Reported  variations 
are  due  primarily  to  changes  in  total  Ca. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Hypoadrenalism  and  pellagra  :  role  of  vitamin 
deficiency.  I.  M.  Sclare  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937, 
1249 — 1251), — The  sp.  val.  of  vitamin-#,  in  pellagra 
is  questioned.  A  case  of  pellagra  as  a  terminal 
manifestation  of  hypoadrenalism  is  cited.  Functional 
hypoadrenalism,  pellagra,  and  secondary  pellagra 
probably  have  common  retiologica]  factors.  Relations 
between  vitamin -C  and  the  adrenal  cortex  are 
discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  iodine  and  inorganic  and  organic 
iodo-compounds  on  osseous  lesions  of  experi¬ 
mental  rickets.  R.  Lecoq  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
204,  1891 — 1893). — Addition  to  the  diet  of  0-5%  of  I, 
0-75%  of  KI,  2%  of  “  iodocalcioformin,”  or  1% 
of  iodinated  oil  of  carnations  cures  rickets  induced 
in  young  rats  by  a  rachitogenic  diet.  Expressed  as 
I,  0-4— 0-5%  is  necessary  in  an  antirachitic  diet. 

J.  L.  D. 

Variation  in  blood-uric  acid  during  scarlatina. 
E.  Dicker  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
1048 — 1049). — Blood-urio  acid  increased  until  the 
26th  day  and  then  slowly  decreased.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  the  plane  of  nutrition  on  the  course 
of  animal  trypanosomiasis.  M.  H.  French  and 
H.  E.  Hornby  (Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Vet.  Sci.  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  1934,  40 — 66). — The  course  of  T.  congolense 
disease  is  unaffected  by  planes  of  nutrition  >  those  of 
maintenance.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Sodium  chloride  content  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 
in  tuberculous  meningitis.  J.  Ingham  (Brit. 
Med.  J.,  1937,  No.  3993,  111— 113).— The  NaCl 
content  (determination  described)  of  spinal  fluid  in 
cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  rarely  >600  mg. 
per  100  c.c.  Vais.  <550  mg.  are  found  only  in  such 
cases.  A.  G.  P. 

Alkalosis  with  disordered  kidney  functions. 
R.  A.  McCance  and  E.  M.  Widdowsok  (Lancet,  1937, 
233,  247 — 249). — A  case  report.  The  main  cause  of 
the  uraemic  state  was  probably  a  fall  in  glomerular 
filtration  as  referred  to  inulin.  Other  changes  in 
clearances  such  as  those  of  creatinine,  urea,  and  K‘ 
are  discussed.  No  increase  in  total  serum-base  or 
-Ca,  and  only  a  small  increase  in  serum-Mg,  was 
observed.  L.  S.  T. 

Mechanism  of  experimental  uraemia.  M.  F. 
Mason,  H.  Resnik,  jun.,  A.  S.  Minot,  J.  Rainey, 
C.  Pilches,  and  T.  R.  Harbison  (Arch.  Int.  Med., 
1937,  60,  312 — 336). — Retention  of  substances  anta¬ 
gonistic  to  Ca”  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  phenols, 
guanidine,  and  urea  together  with  a  disturbance  of 
the  acid-base  balance  were  observed.  H.  G.  R. 

Proteolytic  activity  of  the  sera  of  dogs  with 
experimental  uraemia.  M.  F.  Mason  and  R. 
Evers  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 119,  735— 739).— Serum 
from  umemic  dogs  has  a  greater  proteolytic  action  on 
normal  dog’s  fibrin  than  serum  from  normal  dogs. 

J.  L.  G. 

Extreme  degree  of  leucocytosis  in  whooping- 
cough.  W.  J.  Pearson  and  G.  H.  New  ns  (Lancet, 
1937,  233,  254 — 255). — A  case  with  unusually  high 


leucocyte  count  and  a  relative  increase  in  the  lympho¬ 
cytes  is  reported.  L.  S.  T. 

Application  of  affinity  to  coupled  biochemical 
reactions. — See  A.,  I,  468. 

Standard  metabolism  in  the  white  mouse. 
H.  G.  Barbour  and  J.  Trace  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  77—86).  R.  N.  C. 

Tissue  metabolism  under  the  influence  of 
(A)  low  oxygen  tensions,  (B)  carbon  monoxide. 
H.  Laser  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1671—1676,  1677— 
1682). — (a)  The  respiration  of  retina,  chorion, 
allantois,  liver,  and  tumour  at  5 — 20%  02  tension 
equals  (excepting  with  liver)  that  at  100%,  whilst  the 
aerobic  glycolysis  is  significantly  increased  and  the 
R.Q.  lowered.  The  effects  are  due  to  changes  in 
enzymic  activity. 

(b)  The  respiration  of  the  tissues  in  02-C0  equals 
that  in  02-N2  mixtures.  Replacement  of  N2  by  CO, 
however,  increases  aerobic  glycolysis,  thus  indicating 
inhibition  of  the  Pasteur  effect,  an  inhibition  totally 
or  partly  reversed  by  exposure  to  light.  F.  0.  H. 

Respiratory  quotient  of  renal  tissue  of  Houssay 
dogs.  J.  F.  Fazekas,  E.  H.  Campbell,  jun.,  and 
H.  E.  Himwich  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  297 — 
299). — Lactate  is  oxidised,  but  not  glucose. 

R.  N.  C. 

Direct  determination  of  the  renal  blood  flow 
and  renal  oxygen  consumption  of  the  un¬ 
anaesthetised  dog.  M.  F.  Mason,  A.  Blalock, 
and  T.  R.  Harrison  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118, 
667—676).  R.  N.  C. 

Simultaneous  measurement  of  renal  blood 
flow  and  excretion  of  hippuran  and  phenol-red 
by  the  kidney.  K.  A.  Elsom,  P.  A.  Bott,  and 
A.  M.  Walker  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  739 — 
742).  R.  N.  C. 

Basal  metabolism  and  urinary  nitrogen  ex¬ 
cretion  of  Chinese,  Manchus,  and  others  of  the 
Mongolian  race.  F.  G.  Benedict,  L.  C.  Kung, 
and  S.  D.  Wilson  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 12,  67 — 
100).— High  pulse  and  respiration  rates  generally 
coincided  with  a  high  metabolic  level.  The  urinary 
N  excretion  per  kg.  of  body-wt.  was  essentially  the 
same  as  for  Caucasians,  and  was  the  lower  the  older  was 
the  subject.  The  basal  metabolism  of  the  Chinese, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  <  that  of  the  Caucasian. 

J.  N.  A. 

Creatinine,  blood-sugar,  and  basal  metabol¬ 
ism  of  soldiers.  A.  de  Niedebhauskrn  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 12,  88 — 90). — Tabulated 
data  show  that  residence  in  the  tropics  has  no  effect 
on  endogenous  N  balance  or  carbohydrate  equilibrium, 
F.  0.  H. 

Basal  metabolism  of  women  over  35  years  of 
age.  H.  McKay  and  M.  B.  Patton  (53rd  Ann. 
Rept.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.,  1935,  No.  548, 
82). — The  basal  metabolic  rate  per  unit  wt.  or  surface 
area  remains  fairly  uniform  from  35  to  50  years  and 
subsequently  declines.  Ch.  Abs.  [p) 

Effect  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  other 
factors  on  the  hatch  of  hen's  eggs  and  on  energy 
metabolism  of  chick  embryos.  H.  G.  Barott 
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(U.S.  Dept.  Agrie.  Tech.  Bull.,  1937,  No.  553, 45  pp.}. 
• — In  the  range  35-5 — 39-8°  the  energy  metabolism  and 
speed  of  hatching  increased  with  rise  of  temp.  Max. 
hatching  occurred  at  37-8°  and  the  ill  effects  of  temp, 
rise  increased  with  deviations  on  either  side  of  this 
optimum.  Optimum  hatching  at  38-9°  was  observed 
with  R.H.  58,  and  at  37-8°  with  R.H.  61%,  the  nos. 
hatching  decreasing  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the 
R.H.  deviated  from  the  optimum.  During  the 
second  half  of  the  incubation  period  the  energy  meta¬ 
bolism  was  max.  with  optimum  R.H.  The  metabolic 
rate  and  the  no.  of  eggs  hatching  diminished  with 
increasing  [C02]  {0-5 — 4-0%)  in  the  incubator  air. 
C02  allowed  to  accumulate  gradually  during  incubation 
was  less  injurious  than  when  maintained  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  level  throughout.  The  optimum  [02]  for 
hatching  was  21%;  an  increase  in  concn.  was  less 
harmful  than  a  decrease  of  similar  magnitude.  The 
R.Q.  and  thermal  quotient  indicated  a  carbohydrate 
metabolism  during  the  first  few  days  of  incubation 
and  an  almost  exclusively  fat  and  protein  metabolism 
after  the  tenth  day.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  ketogenic  diet  on  the  blood-sugar 
and  respiratory  quotient  of  children.  F.  B. 
Talbot  and  V.  Bates  (Amer.  J.  Dis.  Children,  1935, 
50,  827—839). — The  R.Q.  of  children  is  lowered  < 
that  of  adults  by  a  ketogenic  diet.  Blood-sugar 
diminishes  but  the  basal  heat  production  is  unaffected. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Coagulation  defect  in  sweet  clover  disease  and 
in  the  haemorrhagic  chick  disease  of  dietary 
origin  :  source  of  prothrombin.  A.  J.  Quick 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  260— 271).— Rabbits 
fed  with  spoiled  sweet  clover  hay  show  a  fall  in  plasma- 
prothrombin  (I)  which  runs  parallel  with  the  haemor¬ 
rhagic  tendency.  (I)  is  raised  temporarily  by 
injection  of  citratcd  blood,  but  scarcely  at  all  by 
defibrinated  blood.  Addition  of  5%  of  lucerne  (II) 
to  the  diet  raises  (I)  to  a  level  of  safety.  Chicks  fed 
on  a  diet  deficient  in  vitamin- A-  show  a  gradual  fail 
of  (I),  which  is  restored  to  normal  by  (II).  Sweet 
clover  hay  is  considered  to  contain  a  principle  that 
destroys  (I),  whilst  (II)  contains  a  factor  promoting 
(I)  synthesis,  which  is  not  identical  with  -K  but  may 
be  related  to  it.  A  method  for  determination  of  (I) 
is  described.  R.  N.  C. 

Dietary  factors  influencing  cardiac  rigor  in 
albino  rats.  S.  Chang,  M.  C.  Patras,  and  R.  D. 
Templeton  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  423 — 
430).  •  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  a  lysine-deficient  diet  on  the  cestrous 

cycle.  P.  B.  Pearson  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
118,  786—791). — In  the  rat  d -lysine  restores  the 
cestrous  cycle  which  has  ceased  as  a  result  of  a  diet 

containing  gliadin  as  protein.  R.  N.  C. 

Relation  of  dietary  protein  to  sterility.  I.  J. 

Cunningham,  C.  S.  M.  Hopkirk,  and  M.  M.  Cunning¬ 
ham  (New  Zealand  J.  Sei.  Tech.,  1937, 19,  22 — 30). — 
An  otherwise  complete  diet  but  with  maize  and  oats 
as  protein  source  caused  good  growth  in  rats  but 
atrophy  and  non-functioning  of  the  testes.  Wheat-, 
rye-,  and  barley-protein  gave  normal  development  of 


the  testes.  Small  additions  of  animal  protein  and 
yeast  to  the  maize  rations  prevent  degeneration. 

W.  L.  D. 

Effect  of  diet  on  the  survival  of  adrenal- 
ectomised  rats.  H.  G.  Swann  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 

1937,  118,  798—805).  R.  N.  C. 

Duration  of  the  digestion  of  different  foods  in 
the  digestive  tract  of  the  dog.  J,  Roos  and  S. 
Koopjians  (Arch.  Neerland.  Physiol.,  1937,  22,  52 — 
71). — The  time  of  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  was  determined  by  ascertaining 
when  potato-starch  grains  added  to  the  diet  appeared 
in  the  rectum.  A  flesh  diet  required  a  somewhat 
shorter  time  for  passage  than  a  mixed  or  brown  bread 
diet  if  no  liquid  was  given;  when  liquid  was  ad¬ 
ministered  simultaneously,  there  was  little  difference 
in  the  times  of  passage.  W.  O.  K. 

Specific  dynamic  action  of  butter-fat  and  of 
superimposed  sugar.  J.  R.  Murlin,  A.  C,  Bur¬ 
ton,  and  W.  M.  Barrows,  jun.  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
12,  613 — 644). — The  average  sp.  dynamic  action 
observed  in  human  subjects  was  4-74%  of  the  fat- 
calories  fed.  The  val.  was  unrelated  to  age  but  was 
influenced  by  the  tolerance  for  (capacity  to  digest  and 
to  metabolise)  fat.  Feeding  glucose  or  sucrose  in 
addition  to  the  high-fat  meal  produced  two  types  of 
dynamic  response,  ( a )  quant,  addition  to  the  fat  meta¬ 
bolism,  (6)  an  increase  >  that  due  to  feeding  the  same 
amount  of  sugar  alone,  and  ascribed  to  additional  fat 
metabolism.  Part  of  the  extra  heat  produced  may 
result  from  ketone  oxidation  induced  by  the  sugar 
(see  following  abstract).  The  sp.  dynamic  action  of 
fat  is  not  paralleled  by  blood-fat.  A.  G.  P. 

Rate  of  ketogenesis  in  human  subjects  on 
high-fat  diets,  as  influenced  by  different  sugars. 
J.  R.  Murlin,  E.  S.  Nassett,  W.  R.  Murlin,  and 
R.  S.  Manly  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  645 — 670). — 
Addition  of  sucrose,  fructose,  or  glucose  to  a  high-fat 
diet  reduced  ketosis,  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
sugars  varying  with  the  dosage  level.  In  no  case  was 
ketogenesis  completely  extinguished  although  the 
increase  in  carbohydrate  was  >  sufficient  according  to 
Shaffer’s  theory.  Sugar  administered  3 — 5  hr.  after 
the  fat  was  less  effective  than  when  given  11 — 15  hr. 
after,  and  caused  a  smaller  increase  in  carbohydrate 
combustion.  This  is  attributed  to  replenishment  of 
liver-glycogen  (I)  following  stimulated  production  of 
insulin.  Formation  of  (I)  is  as  important  as  com¬ 
bustion  in  the  antiketogenic  action  of  sugars. 

A.  G.  P. 

Relative  participation  of  proteins  and  fats  in 
covering  the  energy  during  inanition.  S.  Syne- 
phxas  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 19, 1037—1058).— 
The  relative  amounts  of  protein-  and  fat  utilised  to 
supply  energy  requirements  during  starvation  and 
after  removal  of  glycogen  stores  vary  considerably 
with  the  species,  the  proportion  from  protein  being 
for  the  dog,  rat,  and  guinea-pig  10%,  for  the  pig  6%, 
for  the  rabbit  30%,  and  for  man  15 — 20%. 

P.  W.  0. 

Nutrition  of  Black  Sea  fishes.  L.  V.  Arnoldi 
and  K.  R.  Fortunatova  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
U.R.S.S.,  1937,  15,  513 — 516). — The  wt.  curves  and 
the  food  consumption  and  assimilation  of  various 
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fishes  have  been  determined  under  aquarium  con¬ 
ditions.  W.  O.  K. 

Biological  value  of  the  proteins  of  soya  bean, 
field  pea,  and  Lathyrus  sativa  by  the  balance- 
sheet  and  growth  methods.  K.  P.  Bas'd  and 
M.  C.  Nath  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  1001— 
1026). — The  biological  vals.  of  soya-bean  proteins  by 
the  balance-sheet  method  at  5,  10,  and  15%  levels  of 
protein  in  the  diet  are  64,  58,  and  54%  and  those  of 
the  cooked  product  are  52,  50,  and  47%,  respectively. 
The  vals.  for  field  pea  and  L.  saliva  proteins  at  10 
and  15%  levels  are  48,  41,  and  50,  44%,  respectively. 
The  high  biological  val.  of  the  soya-bean  proteins  is 
confirmed  by  results  obtained  by  the  rat  growth 
method.  W.  O.  K. 

Effect  of  feeding  dogs  with  vegetable  “  proto- 
acid.”  I.  Leontev  (Trud.  Lab.  Izuch.  Belka  Bel- 
kavo  Obm.  Organ.,  1935,  No.  8, 13—17;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1143). — Replacement  of  protein  by  “  proto-acids  ” 
of  peas  in  the  diet  of  young  dogs  did  not  affect  the 
gain  in  wt.  or  the  blood  analysis  nor  produce  evidence 
of  rickets.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Digestion  of  milk  and  of  modified  milk  (A)  in 
vitro  ;  (B)  in  vivo.  D.  Fetter  and  F.  W.  Schultz 
(Amer.  J.  Dis.  Children,  1935,  50,  1101—1106,  1107— 
1112). — (a)  Untreated  milk,  lactic  acid  milk,  evapor¬ 
ated  and  powdered  milks  are  rapidly  and  completely 
digested  at  pm  4-5  by  artificial  gastric  juice  which 
contains  rcnnin  (I).  In  the  absence  of  (I)  digestion 
occurs  only  at  pB  1-8 — 3-0. 

(b)  The  time  required  to  produce  the  max.  concn. 
of  sol.  N  in  the  gastric  contents  after  ingestion  of 
various  forms  of  milk  was  greatest  (1-5  hr.)  in  the 
case  of  untreated  milk.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Semi-synthetic  diet  for  Jlelix  pomatia.  N.  H. 
Howes  [with  R.  B.  Whellock]  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  1489 — 1498). — For  investigation  of  the  dietetics 
of  H.  pomatia  the  young  snails  soon  after  hatching 
are  supplied  with  a  semi-synthetic  diet  containing 
purified  caseinogen,  pure  carbohydrate,  an  artificial 
salt  mixture,  leaf  extract  or  cod-liver  oil,  and  com¬ 
mercial  cholesterol.  Growth  is  almost  as  rapid  as 
with  control  animals.  Snails  require  vitamin-M  or 
carotene,  some  or  all  of  the  constituents  of  the  -B 
complex,  but  not  chlorophyll.  The  requirement  in 
respect  to  -D  and  cholesterol  is  not  clearly  defined. 

P.  W.  C. 

Fate  of  racemic  amino-acids  in  the  animal 
organism.  E.  Abderhalden  and  H.  Hanson 
(Fermentforsch,,  1937,  15,  274—284;  cf.  A.,  1935, 
654). — (-Histidine  (I),  fed  to  rabbits,  is  completely 
degraded  but  d-histidine  (II)  is  scarcely  affected.  In 
pigeons,  (II)  does  not  produce  disease  when  injected 
and  after  parenteral  administration  of  (I)  and  (II)  no 
histamine  is  found  in  the  serum  or  plasma. 

W.  McG. 

Metabolism  of  amino-acids  in  heart-  and  lung- 

tissues.  K.  P.  Basu  and  M.  N.  Basak  (Indian  J. 
Med.  Res.,  1937  ,  24,  1117— 1124).— Of  various  NH2- 
acids  tried,  only  (-cystine  (I)  and  (-proline  (II)  undergo 
oxidative  deamination  in  presence  of  thin  slices  of 
heart-tissue  (rat),  whilst  the  lung-tissue  deaminates 
only  (I).  The  deamination  of  (I)  in  both  tissues  is 


not  affected  by  KCN  or  octyl  alcohol  (III),  but  the 

deamination  of  (II)  by  heart  tissue  is  completely 
inhibited  by  KCN  and  partly  by  (III).  W.  O.  K. 

Creatine  and  creatinine  metabolism.  IV. 

Creatinine  and  creatine  from  ox-serum.  V. 
Origin  of  urinary  creatinine.  M.  K.  Zacherl 
(Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  248,  69—79,  80—84;  cf. 
A.,  1935,  654;  Behre  and  Benedict,  A.,  1936,  1013; 
Goudsmit,  ibid.,  1544). — IV.  The  serum  contains  pre¬ 
formed  creatinine  (I),  isolated  by  deproteinising 
successively  with  EtOH  and  basic  Pb  acetate  and 
pptg.  with  HgClg.  After  removal  of  (I)  creatine  is 
converted  into  (I)  and  so  isolated. 

V.  In  dogs  and  rabbits  the  (I)  content  of  the  renal 
vein  is  <  that  of  the  renal  artery.  (I)  of  the  urine 
is  probably  derived  from  the  blood.  W.  McC. 

Fate  of  guanidinoglyoxaline  in  the  animal 
body.  M.  Mohr  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937  ,  248, 
57—64;  cf.  Hunter,  A.,  1936,  999).— When  4(or  5)- 
guanidinoglyoxaline  (I)  ( dipicrate ,  m.p.  210—211° 
(uncorr.) ;  aurichloride,  m.p.  >365°;  flaviamte),  gly- 
oxaline  (II),  and  eamosine  (III)  are  administered  to 
dogs,  the  proportions  recovered  in  the  urine  are  33, 
7-6,  and  0%,  respectively.  (Ill)  is  probably  degraded 
chiefly  to  urea.  (I)  slightly  increases  the  sugar  con¬ 
tent  of  the  blood  and  temporarily  diminishes  its 
pressure.  Equimol.  mixtures  of  guanidine  and  (II) 
also  diminish  blood-pressure.  No  (I)  is  found  in 
dog’s  urine  following  administration  of  guanine.  The 
lethal  doses  of  (I)  for  the  mouse  and  dog  are  0-15 — 
1-0  g.  and  40—50  mg.  per  kg.,  respectively. 

W.  McC. 

Amino-acid  metabolism.  III.  Fate  of  dl- 
leucine,  -norleucine,  and  -tsoleucine  in  the 
normal  animal.  J.  S.  Butts,  H.  Blunden,  and 
M.  S.  Dunn  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  289—295; 
cf.  this  vol.,  304). — (((-Leucine  fed  to  rats  did  not 
give  rise  to  glycogen  (I),  but  formed  ketonic  sub¬ 
stances  which  consisted  of  65%  of  P-hydroxybutyric 
acid,  35%  of  COMe2,  and  CH2Ae-C02Et.  (((-Nor¬ 
leucine  produced  (I)  and  exhibited  marked  ketolytic 
properties.  dZ-isoLeucine  formed  a  small  amount  of 
(I)  and  under  certain  conditions  gave  rise  to  ketonic 
substances.  Possible  mechanisms  are  discussed. 

J.  N.  A. 

Production  of  taurocholic  acid  in  the  dog. 
R.  W.  Virtue  and  M.  E.  Doster-Virtue  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  119,  697 — 705). — Administration  of 
cystine  or  methionine  [but  not  alanine  or  homo¬ 
cystine  (I)]  together  with  cholic  acid  to  fasting  dogs 
with  biliary  fistulas  which  had  received  cholic  acid 
for  several  days  increased  the  output  of  taurocholic 
acid  in  the  bile.  Most  of  the  S  of  (I)  was  excreted  in 
the  urine  as  inorg.  S04.  J.  L.  C. 

Choline  and  its  derivatives.  VI.  Presence  of 
choline  in  hio logical  substances.  Choline  of 
sperms.  VII.  Action  of  leech  and  frog  muscle 
on  quaternary  ammonium  compounds  with  an 

ester  grouping.  E.  Kahane  and  J.  Levy  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  bid.,  1937,  19,  959—975,  976—989).— 
VI.  Free  choline  (I)  is  not  present  in  sperms  at  the 
time  of  emission  but  arises  subsequently  under  the 
action  of  an  enzyme  (secreted  by  the  prostate)  which 
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reacts  with  a  substrate  (not  acetylcholine  or  lecithin) 
present  in  the  spermatic  secretion. 

VII.  The  action  of  esters  of  (I)  with  HC02H,  AcOH, 
EtC02H,  BzOH,  HBr,  and  HN03,  of  p-mebhylcholine 
with  AcOH,  and  of  the  Et  ester  of  betaine  is  greater 
with  eserinised  than  with  normal  muscle  of  leech  and 
frog,  whereas  with  (I)  carbamate  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence.  The  sensitivity  to  eserine  runs  parallel  with 
the  ability  of  the  muscle  pulp  to  hydrolyse  these 
esters  (cf.  A.,  1936,  875,  895,  1140).  P.  W.  C. 

Importance  of  cystine  for  the  growth  of  fur 
of  rabbits.  A.  I.  Deravlev  (Shcrstjanol  Delo,  1935, 
No.  4 — 5,  14 — 17). — Addition  of  cystine  but  not  that 
of  S  to  the  diet  increased  the  wt.  and  improved  the 
quality  of  the  fur.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Nitrogen  :  sulphur  ratio  of  the  whole  organ¬ 
ism  of  rats  fed  with  cystine.  E.  Liprmann  and 
U.  Dacha  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12, 
196 — 197). — Administration  of  1-cystine  increases  the 
balance  of  S  but  not  of  N.  Part  of  the  increase  in  S 
balance  cannot  be  accounted  for  and  is  possibly  due 
to  S  metabolism  of  intestinal  bacteria.  F.  O.  H. 

Metabolism  of  sulphur.  VI.  Oxidation  in 
the  body  of  the  sulphur-containing  amino-acids 
and  some  of  their  partially  oxidised  derivatives. 
G.  Medes  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1330—1346).— 
The  rate  of  excretion  and  degree  of  oxidation  of  the 
S  of  a  large  no.  of  S-containing  NH2-acids  and  oxidised 
derivatives  by  a  normal  individual  under  standardised 
conditions  are  determined.  The  S  of  cysteine  (I)  and 
methionine  was  recovered  in  the  urine  as  inorg.  SO/' 
almost  quantitatively  within  16  hr.  The  rato  of 
oxidation  of  cystine  (II)  was  greatest  when  fed  as  the 
Li  salt  but  was  even  then  of  (I).  The  rate  of 
oxidation  to  SO/'  followed  the  order  (I)  >  (II)  > 
cystine  disulphoxide  >  cysteinesulphinic  acid  > 
cysteic  acid,  and  this  series  cannot  represent  the  path 
of  oxidation  to  SO/'.  Recovery  of  total  S  also 
decreased  in  the  same  order,  suggesting  that  the  S 
of  the  more  highly  oxidised  members  is  more  avail¬ 
able  for  synthetic  processes.  The  S  of  a-hydroxy-y- 
methylthiolbutyric  acid  (hydroxymethionine)  was 
recovered  within  24  hr.  to  the  extent  of  95%,  of  which 
83%  was  as  inorg.  SO/',  -whereas  that  of  a-dihydroxy- 
y-dithiodipropionic  acid  (hydroxycystine)  was  only 
25%  recovered,  of  which  .39%  was  as  SO/'.  All  S 
of  CS(NH2)2  was  excreted  in  48  hr.,  92%  in  org.  form. 

P.  W.  C. 

n-G-uanidoglutaric  acid,  a  possible  precursor 

of  creatine. — See  A.,  H,  403. 

Metabolism  of  purine-nitrogen  in  fish  and 
batrachia.  II.  Catabolism  of  purine-nitrogen 

in  Teleostei.  A,  Brunel  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol., 
1937,  19,  1027— 1036).— With  a  no.  of  Teleostei 
(Esox,  Cyprinus,  Leuciscm,  Scomber,  etc.}  uric  acid, 

allantoin,  and  allantoic  acid  are  converted  enzymic- 
ally  into  urea,  the  liver  containing  uricase,  allantoin- 
ase,  and  allantoicase  (I)  (cf.  this  vol.,  344).  With 
another  group  [Salmo,  Oadus,  Conger,  Anguilla,  etc.), 
(I)  is  absent  and  purine-N  is  degraded  only  to  allantoic 
acid  and  not  to  urea.  P.  W.  C. 

Synthesis  of  uric  acid  in  the  organism  of  the 
bird.  TV.  Xanthine  synthesis.  W.  Rein  del 
y**  (a.,  m.) 


and  W.  Scholeb  (Z.  pliysioL  Chem.,  1937,  248,  197 — 
204). — Xanthine  (I)  is  obtained  from  NH2-acids  as 
source  of  N  and  an  unknown  source  of  C  in  presence 
of  pigeon  liver.  Adenine  and  hypoxanthine  are  not 
intermediate  steps  in  the  syntheses  of  (I).  H.  W. 

Degradation  of  histidine  by  ascorbic  acid  and 
thioglycollic  acid.  P.  Holtz  and  G-.  Triem  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  248,  5—20;  cf.  A.,  1937,  H, 
117 ;  Edlbacher  et  al.,  A.,  1934,  920). — In  presence  of 
02,  ascorbic  acid  and  thioglycollic  acid  break  the 
glyoxaline  (I)  ring  of  histidine  (II),  giving  1  mol.  of 
NH3  and  a  labile  intermediate  from  which  a  second 
mol.  of  NIL,  is  liberated  by  aq.  NaOH.  In  acid 
media,  the  extent  of  degradation  is  such  that  twice 
as  much  NH3  is  subsequently  liberated  by  aq.  NaOH 
as  by  aq.  Na2C03,  the  mechanism  of  the  breakdown 
being  the  same  as  with  liver-histidase.  In  neutral 
and  alkaline  media,  the  amount  of  NH3  liberated  by 
aq.  Na2C03  is  >50%  of  that  liberated  by  aq.  NaOH. 
H202,  03,  and  ultra-violet  light  liberato  2  N  from 
(II)  as  NH3  with  production  of  a  substance  from  which 
the  third  N  is  liberated  by  aq.  NaOH.  Isatin  do- 
aminates  the  side-chain  of  (II)  but  does  not  break  the 

(I)  ring.  The  mechanism  of  the  reactions  is  discussed. 

W.MoC. 

Intermediary  metabolism  of  tryptophan. 
XXVII.  Change  of  configuration  of  d-trypto- 
phan  in  the  animal  body.  Y.  Kotake  and  S. 
Goto  [with  T.  Hamaba,  K.  Tanaka  and  Y.  Kotake, 
jun.]  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  248,  41 — 56 ;  cf.  A., 
1936,  1544). — 1-Tryptophan  (I),  after  bacterial  con¬ 
version  into  indole,  is  colorimetrically  determined  by 
treatment  with  p-NMe2-CaH4-CHO  using  a  step 
hotometer.  Slices  and"  (more  vigorously)  pulp  of 
idney  and  (especially)  liver  of  rats  and  (less 
vigorously)  mice  convert  d-  into  1-(I).  Organs  of 
some  other  animals  act  in  the  same  way.  Indolyl- 
pyruvic  (II)  and  !(+)-  [but  not  d{— )-]indolyl-lactic 
acid  are  converted  by  kidney  into  1-(I).  In  rats  (but 
not  in  mice  and  rabbits),  d-(I)  has  an  anti-anasmic 
action  equal  to  that  of  1-(I).  The  conversion  of  d- 
into  1-(I)  proceeds  by  way  of  (II).  W.  McC. 

Xanthurenic  acid.  IV.  Formation  in  vivo  of 
xanthurenic  acid  from  tryptophan.  L.  Musajo 
and  F.  M.  Chiancone.  VII.  Chromatographic 
isolation  of  urinary  indiruhin.  L.  Musajo  (Gaz- 
zetta,  1937  ,  67,  218—222,  236—238;  cf.  A.,  1937 
II,  305). — IV.  The  urine  of  guinea-pigs  or  rabbits  fed 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  tryptophan  (I)  contains 
xanthurenic  acid  (II).  When  (I)  is  injected  sub¬ 
cutaneously  into  rabbits,  (II)  is  also  excreted,  with 
kynurenine.  In  no  ease  does  the  administration  of 
kynurenic  acid  (III)  lead  to  excretion  of  (II) ;  (III) 
thus  cannot  be  an  intermediate  in  the  formation  of 

(II)  from  (I)  in  vivo.  Dogs  fed  on  (II)  do  not  excrete 

(III) . 

VII.  The  urine  of  rats  or  rabbits  fed  on  a  fibrin 
diet  gives  a  red  PhMe  extract,  from  which  the  red 
substance  is  not  adsorbed  by  sugar  or  CaC03.  There 
is  some  adsorption  on  Ca(OH)2,  but  the  best  result  is 
obtained  with  active  A1203,  which  by  chromatographic 
adsorption  gives  a  zone  containing  indirubin,  and 
another  with  traces  of  indigo.  E.  W.  W. 
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Formation  of  tyramine  by  animal  tissue.  P. 
Holtz  (Naturwiss.,  1937  ,  25,  457). — Kidney  tissue 
of  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs  or  extracts  of  these  tissues 
made  with  P04"'  solutions  convert  tyrosine  into 
tyramine.  Muscle-,  liver-,  and  pancreas-tissue  give 
negative  results.  These  findings  have  a  bearing  on 
the  etiology  of  essential  hypertension.  W.  O.  K. 

Deamination  of  glycine  by  “  omega  ”  [cata¬ 
lyst].  E.  Abderhalden  and  E.  Baertich  (Fer- 
mentforsch.,  1937,  15,  342—347 ;  cf.  Kiseh,  A.,  1931, 
1088). — The  change  produced  in  glycine,  when 
adrenaline  (I)  is  added  is  due  not  to  (I)  itself  but  to 
the  oxidation  product  “  omega.”  CH20  and  (prob¬ 
ably)  glyoxylie  acid  are  produced  in  addition  to  NH3. 

W.  McC. 

Absorption  of  lipins .  I.  Oleic  acid  in  normal 
dogs.  II.  Oleic  acid  in  phloridzinised  dogs. 
S.  Filippos  and  L.  Bellini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1937,  12,  135—136,  136— 137).— I.  Oleic 
acid  (1  c.c.),  introduced  into  the  Vella  fistula  of  a  dog, 
is  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  45%. 

II.  The  absorption  is  at  first  greatly  diminished  but 
after  continuous  injection  of  phloridzin  returns  to 
normal  vals.  F.  0.  H. 

Chemical  relationships  of  blood-cholesterol : 
cholesterol  metabolism.  L.  M.  Hurxtital  and 
H.  M.  Hunt  (Ann.  Intern.  Med.,  1935,  9,  717—727).— 
High-fat  diets  of  exclusively  animal  foods  increase 
blood-cholesterol  (I)  and  may  be  a  factor  in  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  Hypocholesterotemia  is  common  in  xanthosis. 
Hyperthyroidism  diminishes  and  hypothyroidism 
increases  (I),  which  is  also  low  in  hypopituitarism  and 
high  if  there  are  cholesterol  deposits  in  the  body. 

Ch.  Abs.~  (p) 

Alimentary  disturbance  produced  by  fatty 
acids  and  soaps.  R.  Lecoq  (J.  Pharm.  Chim., 
1937,  [viii],  26,  56 — 62). — 22%  of  castor  oil  (I)  in  a 
diet  fed  to  pigeons  causes  no  inconvenience  (cf.  A., 

1936,  904).  When  the  fatty  acids  of  (I)  alone,  or 

with  glycerol  (II),  or  as  their  K  salts  are  fed  in  corre¬ 
sponding  amounts,  the  birds  die  of  polyneuritis  even 
when  3  g.  of  dried  yeast  are  fed  daily.  Similar 
experiments  with  the  fatty  acids  from  olive  oil  and 
with  a  mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acid 
(5:4:1)  show  that  the  addition  of  (II)  or  the  use  of 
the  K  salts  provides  some  protection  against  poly¬ 
neuritis.  J.  L.  D. 

Liver  function  as  tested  by  the  lipsemic  curve 
after  intravenous  fat  administration.  A.  Nach- 
las,  G,  L.  Duef,  A.  C.  Tidwell,  and  L.  E.  Holt,  jun. 
(J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1936,  15,  143 — 151). — Administra¬ 
tion  of  CC14  to  dogs  causes  difficulty  in  removing  fat 
from  blood  after  intravenous  injection,  probably 
because  of  liver  damage.  The  liptemic  curve  after  fat 
injection  may  serve  in  examinations  of  liver  function. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

[Biological]  dehydrogenation  of  the  cyclo¬ 
hexane  ring.  K.  Bernhard  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 

1937,  248,  256 — 276). — In  dogs,  o-,  in-,  and  p-toluic 
acid,  hexahydrobenzovl  derivatives  of  sarcosine  and 
alanine,  hexahydro-o-toluic  acid  (cis-  and  trans-), 
and  Z-l :  3  : 4  :  6-tetrahydroxyhexahydrobenzoic  acid 
pass  through  the  organism  unchanged  and  the  OH-, 
Me,  Me2,  and  NH2-derivatives  of  cyclohexane  are 


retained  or  destroyed.  Hexahydrobenzoic  acid  and 
the  Ar-Me  and  -Me2  derivatives  of  its  amide,  hexa- 
hydrohippuric  acid,  and  cycZohexylpropionic  acid  are 
converted  into  BzOH  and/or  hippuric  acid  but  cyclo- 
hexylacetic  acid  is  converted  chiefly  into  succinic  acid, 
no  GH2Ph*C02H  being  found  in  the  urine.  Hexa- 
hydro-»i-toluic  acid  is  converted  into  m-toluic  acid 
whilst  the  corresponding  p-acid  is  partly  dehydro¬ 
genated.  It  follows  that  appreciable  dehydrogen¬ 
ation  of  the  cyclohexane  ring  in  the  dog  occurs  only 
when  the  ring  contains  C02H  or  a  group  readily 
converted  into  C02H  and  that  the  presence  of  o-Me 
prevents  the  dehydrogenation.  W.  MoC. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  during  experi¬ 
mental  human  salt  deficiency.  R.  A.  McCance 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1276— 1277).— Experimental 
salt  deficiency  produced  by  diet  and  sweating  gave 
an  increase  over  normal  vals.  for  blood-sugar  in  fasting 
subjects  and  2  hr.  after  ingestion  of  50  g.  of  glucose. 

J.  L.  C. 

Variation  in  the  glycogen  content  of  edible 
oysters.  H.  Bierry,  B.  Gouzon,  and  C.  Magnan 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937, 204, 1895 — 1897).— The  glycogen 
(I)  content  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  and  of  the  genitalia 
of  Oslrea  edulis  and  Gryphea  angulata  is  a  max.  in 
December  and  remains  at  a  high  level  for  several 
weeks.  The  adductor  muscles  and  mantle  are  low  in 
(I).  The  actual  (I)  content  varies  considerably  from 
species  to  species.  J.  L.  D. 

Biochemistry  of  carbohydrates.  XXV.  De¬ 
toxication  of  ingested  naphthalene  and  excretion 
of  [conjugate  with]  uronic  acid.  H.  Masamune 
(J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  299 — 305). — The  urine 
from  rabbits  fed  with  CI0HS  yielded  in  one  case  a- 
naphtholglycuronic  acid  and  in  all  others  a  substance 
(I),  C15H1607,H20,  m.p.  154 — 156°  (Acs  derivative, 
m.p.  145°),  hydrolysed  (n-H2S04)  to  a-C10H,OH  and 
a  pentauronic  acid  [phenylosazone,  m.p.  120 — 122° 
(decomp.)  (Ba  salt,  m.p.  211°)].  No  conjugate  of  (3- 
C10H.-OII  was  detected.  (I)  was  hydrolysed  by 
emulsin.  *  F.  0.  H. 

Pancreatectomy  in  the  pig.  F.  D.  W.  Lukens 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 118,  321— 327).— The  fasting 
glucose  excretion  after  pancreatectomy  is  very  slight 
or  non-existent,  and  the  fasting  N  excretion  is  low. 
Ingested  carbohydrate  is  excreted  quantitatively. 
There  is  a  marked  ketonuria,  but  no  accompanying 
severe  acidosis.  Pituitary  extracts  cause  acidosis  and 
increase  serum-lipins.  R.  N.  C. 

Hexose  diphosphate  metabolism  of  normal 
tissue  extracts.  C.  A.  Mawson  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  1657 — 1670). — Dialysed  extracts  of  blood,  brain, 
kidney,  liver,  muscle,  spleen,  and  testis  of  mice  and 
rats,  in  presence  or  absence  of  glutathione  (I)  and 
at  38°  or  50 — 55°,  do  not  convert  glucose  into  lactic 
acid  (II)  but,  with  the  exception  of  blood,  form  small 
amounts  of  (II)  from  hexose  diphosphate  (III)  at 
50 — 55°,  especially  in  presence  of  (I) ;  at  38°,  the  action 
is  slight  and  not  influenced  by  (I).  (I)  is  effective  at 

concns.  >0-0027%.  The  action  on  (III)  at  50 — 55° 
is  increased  by  dilution  of  the  extract.  Rapid  form¬ 
ation  of  alkali-labile  P04  esters  from  (III)  occurs  in 
liver  extract  at  52°  in  presence  of  citrate  or  HCOs' 
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buffer ;  this  formation  and  the  amount  of  inorg. 
P04'"  produced  are  unaffected  by  (I),  whilst  in  absence 
of  (I)  AcCHO  is  not  produced.  With  tissue  extracts 
heated  at  51°  for  30  min.,  the  enzymic  activity  remains 
in  the  uncoagulated  portion.  (I)  cannot  be  replaced 
by  cysteine.  The  mechanism  of  the  above  reactions 
is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Effects  of  glucose,  fructose,  and  galactose  on 
ketosis  produced  by  anterior  pituitary  extract 
and  by  pancreatectomy.  D.  E.  Clark  and  J.  R. 
Mu  RUN'  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  469 — 490). — In  dogs 
with  ketosis  due  to  prolonged  high-fat  diet  and 
injection  of  anterior  pituitary  extract,  the  ketolytic 
action  and  also  the  N-sparing  effect  of  galactose  (I), 
fructose  (II),  and  glucose  (III)  decreased  in  the  order 
named.  In  depancreatised  dogs  (I)  and  (III)  had 
approx,  the  same  ketolytic  effect.  (II)  showed  no 
action  within  8  hr.  of  ingestion.  The  N-sparing 
action  of  (II)  and  (III)  was  >  that  of  (I). 

A.  G.  P. 

Comparative  effects  of  glucose,  sucrose,  and 
fructose  on  ketone  production  in  phloridzinised 
dogs.  W.  R.  Murlin  and  R.  S.  Manly  (J.  Nutri¬ 
tion,  1936,  12,  491 — 508). — -With  large  doses  (50  g.) 
the  ketolytic  action  of  glucose  (I)  is  >  that  of  sucrose 
in  phloridzinised  dogs.  With  15  g.  doses  the  effect 
of  (I)  is  >  and  with  25  g.  doses  =  that  of  fructose. 
The  N-sparing  effect  and  the  ketolytic  action  of  the 
sugars  are  not  parallel.  Ketolytic  action  is  preferably 
based  on  measurements  of  “ketone  production,”  a 
combination  of  ketonuria  and  ketonmmia.  Suitable 
formulae  are  given.  A.  G.  P. 

Ketosis.  XII.  Effect  of  choline  on  ketonuria 
of  fasting  rats  following  a  high-fat  diet.  H.  J. 
Deuel,  jun.,  S.  Murray,  L.  F.  Hallman,  and  D.  B. 
Tyler  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  277—288;  cf.  this 
vol.,  306). — Administration  of  choline  (I)  to  rats  on  a 
high  butter-fat  diet  prevents  accumulation  of  fat  in 
the  liver  ;  during  subsequent  fasting,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  infiltration  of  fat  into  the  liver.  The  keton¬ 
uria  level  is  lower  during  the  first  2  fast  days  and 
higher  during  the  next  3  days  in  rats  previously  fed 
the  (I)-butter-fat  diet  than  in  the  controls.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  (I)  during  fasting  to  rats  which 
had  had  only  the  butter-fat  diet  did  not  alter  the 
ketonuria  during  the  first  3  days,  but  lowered  it 
significantly  in  the  males  on  the  4th  and  5th  days. 
The  liver-fat  also  decreased  more  rapidly  in  rats 
which  received  (I)  during  the  fast.  Addition  of  (I) 
during  inanition  period  to  the  diet  of  rats  previously 
receiving  (I)-butter-fat  diet  significantly  lowered 
the  ketonuria,  and  also  prevented  infiltration  of  fat 
into  the  liver.  Hence  (I)  does  not  increase  rate  of 
fat  oxidation ;  it  prevents  deposition  of  labile  fat  in 
the  liver  but  cannot  prevent  deposition  in  tissues. 

J.  N.  A. 

Antiketogenic  action  of  glucose  in  the  absence 

of  insulin.  I.  A.  Mirsky,  J.  D.  Heim  an,  and  R.  H. 
Broh-Kahn  (Amer,  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  290 — 
296). — Intravenous  injection  of  glucose  in  large 
amounts  in  depancreatised  dogs  results  in  removal  of 
blood-ketones  (I) ;  previous  nephrectomy  or  phlorid- 
zinisation  does  not  alter  the  effect,  which  is  considered 
to  be  due  to  deposition  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 


Blood-sugar  (II)  in  the  fasted  depancreatised  dog  is 
depressed,  and  (I)  increased,  by  phloridzin;  (I)  is 
inversely  cc  (II).  The  degree  of  ketonuria  gives  no 
indication  of  the  (I)  content,  although  it  changes  with 
it.  The  metabolic  disturbance  in  pancreatic  diabetes 
is  probably  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  balance  between 
glycogen  storage  and  glycogenolysis ;  the  associated 
production  of  (I)  is  then  due  to  compensatory  acceler¬ 
ation  in  the  catabolism  of  fatty  acids  and  proteins  in 
the  liver.  R.  N.  C. 

Ionic  reaction  and  anaerobic  metabolism  of 
isolated  muscle.  R.  Libbmann  and  J.  Wajzer 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  1019— 1026).— Using 
pairs  of  muscles,  with  and  without  CH2I'C02H,  the 
decomp,  of  glycogen,  creatinephosphoric  acid,"adeno- 
sinetriphosphoric  acid,  hexose  monophosphate,  etc. 
and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  are  investigated  at 
various  pn.  The  results  do  not  agree  with  those  of 
Lipmann  and  Meyerhof  (A.,  1931,  117)  and  are 
discussed  in  respect  to  those  of  other  workers. 

P.  W.  C. 

Carbohydrate  and  phosphorus  changes  in 
prolonged  muscular  contractions.  J.  Sacks, 
W.  C.  Sacks,  and  J.  R.  Shaw  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
118,  232 — 240). — Prolonged  stimulation  in  situ  of  the 
muscles  of  cats  at  the  rate  of  1  twitch  per  sec.  causes 
no  formation  of  hexose  phosphate  (I)  or  hydrolysis  of 
adenosine  triphosphate  (II).  At  a  rate  of  2  twitches 
per  sec.,  (I)  appears  and  (II)  is  hydrolysed  before  and 
after  the  “  steady  state  ”  is  reached,  whilst  formation 
of  lactic  acid  (III)  in  the  first  min.  is  >3  times  as  much 
as  at  the  lower  rate.  Creatine  phosphate  is  hydro¬ 
lysed  as  (III)  accumulates,  and  is  resynthesised  as 
(III)  disappears.  During  the  steady  state,  (I)  that 
has  previously  accumulated  in  the  muscle  tends  to 
disappear,  and  (III)  is  formed  continuously  in  small 
amount,  the  rate  of  formation  depending  on  the 
intensity  of  activity  of  the  muscle.  H20  is  absorbed 
in  large  amounts  from  the  blood  stream  by  the  working 
muscle.  R.  N.  C. 

Internal  exchange  in  glandular  tissues.  A.  M. 
Utevski,  E.  I.  Kovtun,  and  K.  M.  Sciileifer  (Med. 
Exp.  Ukraine,  1934,  No.  1,  32 — 37). — Glycolysis  in 
glandular  tissue  differs  from  that  in  muscle.  Glucose 
is  a  better  generator  of  lactic  acid  (I)  than  is  glycogen. 
Formation  of  (I)  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  pyro- 
tartrates  or  alanine.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-  and  muscle-lactic  acid  in  the  steady 
state.  J.  Sacks  and  W.  C.  Sacks  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  697 — 702). — Lactic  acid  (I)  in  the  plasma 
of  the  venous  blood  issuing  from  the  muscle  of  the  cat 
or  rabbit  in  the  steady  state  of  activity  is  significantly 
<  in  the  muscle  itself,  and  remains  lower  in  the  early 
part  of  the  recovery  period.  It  is  hence  impossible  to 
calculate  an  “  oxidative  quotient  ”  for  (I)  in  man  on 
the  basis  of  changes  of  blood-(I),  and  also  unnecessary 
to  postulate  an  “  alaetaeid  ”  mechanism  for  anaerobic 
performance  of  work.  R.  N.  C. 

Rate  of  lactic  acid  removal  in  exercise.  E.  V. 
Newman,  D.  B.  Dill,  H.  T.  Edwards,  and  F.  A. 
Webster  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  457 — 462). — 
Blood-lactic  acid  (I)  is  not  usually  increased  in  exercise 
at  >  12  times  the  basal  rate  of  02  consumption.  Pre- 
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vious  reports  that  the  rate  of  removal  of  (I)  is  a 
logarithmic  function  of  time  are  confirmed.  The  rate 
increases  approx,  oc  the  metabolic  rate  to  a  crit.  level 
of  activity,  sp.  for  each  subject.  R.  H.  C. 

Metabolism  of  lactic  and  pyruvic  acids  in 
normal  and  tumour  tissues.  V.  Synthesis  of 
carbohydrate.  M.  P.  Benoy  and  K.  A.  C.  Elliott 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1268— 1275).— Synthesis  of 
carbohydrate  by  slices  of  rat  liver  was  observed  with 
frOlM-dZ-lactate”  and  with  0-02M-pyruvato  as  sub¬ 
strates.  Kidney  cortex  synthesised  carbohydrate 
from  lactate,  pyruvate,  succinate,  fumarate,  malate, 
and  alanine.  A  4-  to  5-fold  increase  in  concn.  of  the 
substrate  suppressed  synthesis.  Brain,  testis,  and 
tumour  tissue  showed  no  synthesis  from  lactate  or 
pyruvate.  J.  L.  C. 

Pyruvate  oxidation  in  brain.  III.  Nature, 
specificity,  and  course  of  oxidation  catalysed  by 
vitamin-^!.  G.  K.  McGowan  and  R.  A.  Peters 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 1637 — 1641). — The  “pyruvate 
oxidase  ”  system  in  pigeon’s  brain  containing  vitamin- 
■Bj  does  not  utilise  succinic,  a-keto-glutaric  or  -adipic 
acid,  or  CH2Ac-C02H  as  substrate  nor  do  these 
acids  increase  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  AcC02H. 
Hence  the  system  is  not  a  general  a-keto-oxidaso 
and  appears  to  be  sp.  for  pyruvate.  F.  0.  H. 

Digitalis  in  body-fluids  of  digitalised  patients. 
M.  A.  Schnitker  and  S.  A.  Levine  (Arch.  Int.  Med., 
1937,  60,  240 — 250). — Digitalis  was  demonstrated  in 
tho  oedema  fluid  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cause  clinical 
symptoms.  H.  G.  R. 

Reabsorption  of  glucose  from  the  renal  tubule 
in  amphibia  and  the  action  of  phloridzin  on  it. 
A.  M.  Walker  and  C.  L.  Hudson  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  130 — 143).— Glucose  (I)  is  reabsorbed  in 
the  proximal  convoluted  tubule  of  Necturus  and  the 
frog,  but  not  in  the  distal  convoluted  tubule.  The 
degree  of  reabsorption  is  reduced  by  increased  rate 
of  flow  through  the  tubule,  or  by  high  plasma-(I). 
Reabsorption  is  unaffected  by  increase  of  [NaCl] 
in  the  tubule  fluid  to  vals.  that  doublo  tho  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  tubule  fluid.  Phloridzin  (II)  prevents 
reabsorption  of  (I)  in  the  tubule,  but  H20  reabsorption 
continues.  (I)  passes  into  the  blood  if  the  eoncn. 
in  tho  tubule  fluid  bocomes  considerably  >  plasma- 
(I).  (II)  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  esterifica¬ 
tion  of  (I)  by  kidney  phosphatase,  nor  does  GH^PCOaH 
selectively  diminish  (I)  reabsorption;  these  results 
do  not  support  Lundsgaard’s  hypothesis  (see  A., 
1933,  1076).  R.  N.  C. 

Site  of  acidification  of  the  urine  within  the 
renal  tubule  in  amphibia.  H.  Montgomery  and 
J.  A.  Pierce  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  144 — 
152). — Acidification  takes  place  in  the  distal  con¬ 
voluted  tubule  in  Necturus,  the  cells  responsible 
being  situated  near  the  distal  end  of  this  segment. 
The  functions  of  the  cells  aro  not  affected  by  increase 
of  blood-pi,  with  NaHC03.  R,  N.  C. 

Rdle  of  the  tubule  in  the  excretion  of  urea  by 
the  amphibian  kidney :  ultramicro-determin- 
ation  of  urea-nitrogen.  A.  M.  Walker  and  C.  L. 
Hudson  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937.  118,  153—166).— 
Concn.  of  urea  occurs  in  the  distal  convoluted  tubule 


of  Necturus,  the  proximal  tubule  being  permeable  to 
urea  in  either  direction.  The  frog  kidney  concen¬ 
trates  urea  to  an  extent  varying  with  the  plasma-urea 
concn.,  the  eoncn.  occurring  largely  in  the  distal 
tubule.  Improvements  are  described  in  the  technique 
of  the  ultramiero-determination  of  urea-N. 

R.  N.  C. 

Role  of  the  tubule  in  the  excretion  of  inorganic 
phosphates  by  the  amphibian  kidney.  A.  M. 
Walker  and  C.  L.  Hudson  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
118, 167 — 173). — Concn.  of  P04'"  occurs  progressively 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tubule  of  Necturus 
and  the  frog,  the  process  being  slightly  augmented 
in  the  distal  tubule.  The  proximal  tubule  of  Necturus 
is  permeable  to  P04'"  in  either  direction.  The 
proximal  tubules  of  both  species  are  capable  of 
reabsorbing  PO/".  R.  N.  C. 

Total  molecular  concentration  and  chloride 
concentration  of  fluid  from  different  segments 
of  the  renal  tubule  of  amphibia  :  site  of  chloride 
reabsorption.  A.  M.  Walker,  C.  L.  Hudson,  T. 
Findley,  jun.,  and  A.  N.  Richards  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  121— 129).— Total  mol.  concn.  and  [Cl] 
in  the  fluid  in  the  renal  tubules  of  the  frog  and 
Necturus  show  little  change  from  those  of  plasma 
until  the  fluid  reaches  the  distal  convoluted  tubule, 
where  they  show  marked  decreases  through  re¬ 
absorption.  R.  N.  C. 

Rate  of  excretion  of  cobalt  by  sheep  after 
drenching  with  cobalt  chloride.  H.  0.  Askew 
and  S.  W.  Josland  (New  Zealand  J.  Sci.  Tech.,  1937, 
18,  888 — 892). — Rams  drenched  with  4  mg.  of  Co 
as  Co  Cl,  excreted  most  of  the  Co  in  the  urine  and 
fseees  in  the  first  48  hr.,  and  the  whole  in  5  days. 

L.  1).  G. 

Subacute  magnesium  deficiency  in  rats.  E. 
Watchorn  and  R.  A.  McCance  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  1379 — 1390). — Rats  on  a  diet  containing  40 
p.p.m.  of  Mg  but  otherwise  adequate  exhibit  symptoms 
of  disease  after  approx.  10  days  but  become  apparently 
healthy  after  a  further  7 — 10  days ;  at  the  end  of  3 
months  disease  again  appears.  Mg  deficiency  results 
in  calcification  of  the  kidneys,  brittleness  of  the  bones, 
whiteness  or  translucency  of  the  teeth,  approx. 
50%  decrease  in  the  Mg  content  of  the  blood  and 
teeth,  approx.  33%  decrease  in  that  of  tho  bones, 
increase  in  the  H20  content  of  hones,  teeth,  and 
kidneys,  and  decrease  in  the  P  content  of  the  teeth. 
The  Mg  content  of  the  soft  tissues  and  the  phosphatase 
contents  of  the  blood,  bones,  and  kidneys  aro  not 
affected.  W.  McO. 

Hexocystine  and  hexomethionine. — See  A.,  H, 
403. 

Structure  in.  relation  to  living  biological 
functions.  J.  H.  Schulman  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc., 
1937,  33,  1116— 1125).— When  a  suitable  polar 
compound  is  injected  into  the  substrate  of  a  unimol. 
film  of  a  second  polar  compound,  the  injected  com¬ 
pound  can  enter  tho  film  to  form  a  very  strong  mixed 
film  with  modified  surface  potential.  This  is 
attributed  to  dipole  interaction  between  tho  mols. 
and  can  occur  with  a  compound  too  sol.  to  form  a  film 
alone.  The  gel-like  structure  of  protein  spread  in  a 
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unimol.  film  is  attributed  to  intermol.  dipole  associa¬ 
tion.  A  mixed  film  of  gliadin  and  cholesterol  appears 
to  form  a  double-layer  film  on  compression,  the  OH 
dipole  of  the  cholesterol  anchoring  a  polar  group  of  the 
rotein  unit.  At  lower  pressure,  a  gel-like  mixed 
1m  is  formed.  Protein  films  can  also  adsorb  mols. 
from  the  substrate,  the  surface  pressure  of  the  film 
remaining  const,  but  the  surface  potential  changing. 
The  results  are  applied  to  explain  the  mechanism  of 
haemolysis  and  agglutination.  J.  W,  S. 

Animal  membranes.  A.  Keogh  (Trans.  Fara¬ 
day  Soc.,  1937,  33,  912 — 919). — Animal  membranes 
are  classified  into  surface  membranes  of  cells,  exuda¬ 
tion  membranes,  membranes  built  up  of  cells  or 
syncytia,  and  membranes  of  complex  structure. 
Examples  are  discussed  with  reference  to  this 
classification.  J.  W.  S. 

Apparent  permeability  of  the  capillary  mem¬ 
brane  in  man.  A.  Keys  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc., 
1937,  33,  930 — 939). — The  blood  vascular  capillary 
membranes  are  permeable  to  H20  and  salts,  but, 
after  displacement,  the  osmotic  balance  is  readjusted 
mainly  by  shift  of  H20  and  only  secondarily  by  shift 
of  salts.  The  order  of  rates  of  diffusion  across  the 
membrane  is  H20  >  urea  >  K*,  Na’,  Cl',  NO/  > 
Ca”,  Mg",  PO/"  >  glucose,  S04",  SON'  >  sucrose. 
The  membrane  behaves  like  a  collodion  membrane 
with  pores  of  radius  generally  <  2  X  I0~7  cm,,  but 
with  occasional  larger  holes.  J.  W.  S. 

Methods  of  measuring  surface  forces  of  living 
cells.  E.  N.  Harvey  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937, 
33,  943 — 946). — The  centrifuge,  compression,  kinetic, 
and  sessile  drop  methods  of  determining  the  surface 
forces  of  naked  cells  are  described,  and  the  results 
compared.  The  methods  show  that  the  surface  has 
elastic  properties  and  that  the  sum  of  the  surface 
and  elastic  tensions  is  low  (OT — 3  dynes  per  cm.). 

J.  W.  S. 

Electric  impedance  of  marine  egg  membranes. 
K.  S.  Cole  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  966 — 
972). — Impedance  measurements  over  the  frequency 
range  1 — 16,000  kc.  indicate  that  the  membrane 
resistance  of  unfertilised  and  fertilised  Hipponoe  eggs 
is  >25  ohms  per  sq.  cm.  The  plasma  membrane 
capacities  of  unfertilised  and  fertilised  eggs  are : 
Hipponoe  0-87,  Aster ias  1-1,  and  Arbacia  0-73  (tE.  per 
sq.  cm.,  respectively.  The  membrane  capacity  of 
Hipponoe,  eggs  is  decreased  by  swelling  in  dil.  sea-H20. 
The  fertilisation  membrane  capacities  are  :  Hipponoe 
2-0  and  Arbacia  3T  gF.  per  sq.  cm.  At  frequencies 
>1000  kc.,  an  unidentified  structure  becomes  im¬ 
portant,  the  effect  being  a  max.  at  about  16,000  kc. 

J.  W.  S. 

Properties  of  the  gill  membranes  of  fishes. 

A.  Keys  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  972 — 981). — 
The  osmotic  pressures  of  the  blood  of  fishes  and  of 

their  environment  indicate  that  gill  membranes  are 
relatively  impermeable  to  H20  and  salts,  but  that, 
excepting  in  ourylialine  fishes,  this  impermeability  is 
destroyed  when  the  normal  osmotic  gradient  across 
the  membrane  is  reversed.  The  membranes  permit 
free  passage  of  C02,  02,  and  NH3  and,  excepting  in 
elasmobranchs,  are  relatively  permeable  to  urea.  The 
membrane  allows  small  amounts  of  H20  and  minute 


amounts  of  Na‘  and  Cl'  to  pass,  but  is  absolutely 

impermeable  to  I03',  Fe(CN)a'"',  SO/',  Ca",  and 
glucose.  The  secretory  work  by  the  gills  of  marine 
teleosts  may  be  due  to  an  oxidative  mechanism. 

J.  W.  S. 

Resting  potentials  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
depolarisation  by  various  agencies.  S.  L.  Cowan 
(Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  1023—1028).— 
Experimental  data  on  resting  potentials  are  summar¬ 
ised.  It  is  suggested  that  the  potential  is  due  to 
increased  permeability  of  the  injured  membrane  by, 
e.g.,  removal  of  certain  cations  normally  present  on 
its  outer  surface.  The  discharge  of  the  injury 
potential  will  permit  extension  of  the  change  in 
permeability  at  the  injured  point  and  add  to  the 
cations  at  the  anode  (uninjured  point).  J.  W.  S. 

Physico-chemical  basis  of  electrotonus.  H. 
Rosenberg  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc,,  1937,  33,  1028— 
1035). — Core-conductor  models  which  reproduce  the 
electrotonus  observed  in  nerves  are  discussed. 
Experimental  results  support  the  assumption  that 
the  cathodic  potential  which  is  manifested  as  electro¬ 
tonus  is  the  intrinsic  stimulus  for  the  nerve  membrane 
in  physiological  activity.  J.  W.  S. 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  nerve 
fibres  and  the  nature  of  synaptic  contacts. 
J.  Z.  Young  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  1035— 
1040). — The  physical  structure  of  nerve  fibres  and  the 
function  of  the  various  layers  in  nerve  conduction  aro 
discussed.  J.  W.  S. 

Bio-electrical  properties  of  frog  skin.  R.  B. 
Dean  and  O.  Gatty  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33, 
1040 — 1046). — Existing  knowledge"  of  the  bio- 
electrical  behaviour  of  frog's  skin  is  summarised. 

J.  W.  S. 

Skin  potentials  in  human  subjects.  W.  F. 
Floyd  and  C.  A.  Keele  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937, 
33,  1046 — 1049). — The  palmar  surfaces  of  the  hands 
and  fingers  and  plantar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
feet  (“  active  regions  ”)  show  typical  variations  of 
potential  relative  to  the  other  (“  inactive  ”)  regions  of 
the  skin  after  suitable  stimulation,  e.g.,  by  noise, 
electric  shock,  or  a  deep  breath.  The  potential 
cannot  be  correlated  with  skin  temp,  and  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  area  of  contact.  J.  W.  S. 

Factors  in  membrane  permeability. — See  A., 
I,  512. 

Activation  energy  of  diffusion  through  natural 
and  artificial  membranes. — See  A.,  I,  513. 

Effect  of  the  pancreas  on  the  serum-phos¬ 
phatase  of  dogs.  S.  Freeman  and  A.  C.  Ivy 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  541 — 548). — Serum- 
phosphatase  (I)  is  only  slightly  afiected  by  atrophy  of 
the  pancreas,  but  pancreatectomy  causes  a  rise 
followed  by  a  fall.  The  increase  is  <  that  following 
occlusion  of  the  common  bile  duct,  which  effect  is 
unaltered  by  pancreatectomy.  Sucrose  in  the  pre¬ 
operative  diet  augments  the  effect  of  pancreatectomy 
on  (I),  but  raw  pancreas  has  no  significant  effect. 

R.  N.  C. 

Mobilisation  and  formation  of  glycogen  and 
fats  in  enervated  muscle.  F.  Cedrangolo  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  185—180).— 
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Section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  followed  by  increases  in 
the  glycogen  (I)  content  in  dogs  and  frogs.  In  dogs, 
fasting  produces  a  total  lack  of  fat  mobilisation  in  the 
muscle  and,  during  a  period  of  nutrition,  a  formation 
of  (I)  and  fat  equal  to  that  of  the  control  innervated 
muscle.  E.  0.  H. 

Chemical  and  histological  changes  in  denerv- 
ated  skeletal  muscle  of  the  monkey  and  cat. 
H.  Chor,  R.  E.  Dolkart,  and  H.  A.  Davettport 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  580— 587).— The  H20 
content  of  the  denervated  muscle  is  unaltered, 
although  its  extractability  by  COMe,  is  facilitated  in 
the  later  stages  of  atrophy.  Total  N  and  lipin.  are 
unaffected,  but  total  P  falls  within  a  week  of  de¬ 
nervation.  R.  N.  C. 

Significance  of  the  adrenals  for  adaptation. 
H.  Selye  (Science,  1937,  85,  247 — 248). — Evidence 
for  the  view  that  the  function  of  the  adrenals  is  to 
increase  the  resistance  of  the  organism  to  stimuli  that 
produce  an  alarm  reaction  is  summarised.  Rats 
previously  adapted  to  certain  stimuli  tolerate  exposure 
to  these  stimuli  even  after  adrenalectomy.  The 
adrenals  are  concerned  in  the  first  stage  of  adaptation, 
but  further  adaptation  is  governed  by  changes  in  the 
peripheral  tissues;  the  stimulus  ceases  to  be  an 
alarm  and  adrenal  hormones  are  no  longer  required. 
The  symptoms  of  an  alarm  reaction  are  assumed  to  be 
due  mainly  to  the  liberation  from  the  tissues  of  a  toxic 
metabolite,  possibly  histamine.  Loss  of  Na  or  increase 
of  K  or  of  non-protein-N  are  also  symptoms  rather 
than  the  cause  of  adrenal  insufficiency.  L.  S.  T. 

Significance  of  the  adrenals  for  adaptation  to 
mineral  metabolism.  E.  C.  Kendall  and  D.  J. 
Ingle  (Science,  1937,  86,  18 — 19).— In  adrenaleetom- 
ised  dogs,  maintained  without  cortin  on  a  diet 
containing  much  NaCl  and  Na  citrate,  addition  of 
gradually  increasing  amounts  of  K'  or  sudden 
variations  in  the  NaCl  content  in  the  diet  results  in 
an  acquired  tolerance  by  the  animal.  During 
stimulation  of  muscles  in  adrenalectomised  rats 
blood-serum-K  increases,  and  as  failure  approaches 
the  [K‘]  rises  to  30 — 40  mg.  per  100  c.c.  The  increase 
in  K  is  more  sudden  in  presence  of  thyroxine.  The 
primary  change  is  probably  inability  to  resist  sudden 
changes  in  the  concn.  or  distribution  of  electrolytes 
(of.  preceding  abstract),  K  should  be  included  as  one 
of  the  toxic  metabolites  postulated  by  Selye. 

L.  S.  T. 

Mechanism  of  stimulation  of  carotid  gland 
chemoreceptors.  C.  V.  Winder  (Amer.  J.  Physiol., 
1937,  118,  3S9— 398).  R.  N.  C. 

Present  position  of  radiation-genetics.  H. 
Stubbe  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  483—490,  500—506). 
— A  general  review  of  recent  work  on  the  effect  of 
various  types  of  radiation  in  producing  mutations. 

W.  O.  K. 

Origin  of  bio-electric  phenomena.  K.  H. 
Meyer  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  1049 — 1051). 
— Action  currents  may  arise  through  a  chemical 
change  in  a  membrane  or  variation  in  the  Pa  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  probably  only  secondarily 
through  the  consequent  change  in  the  ionic  perme¬ 
ability  of  the  membranes.  J.  W.  S. 


Radiations,  cell  permeability,  and  colloidal 
changes.  S.  Tchakhotine  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc., 
1937,  33,  1068 — 1072). — The  author’s  investigations 
by  the  micro-ray  puncture  method  are  described 
briefly.  Radiations  of  suitable  A  increase  the  perme¬ 
ability  of  the  surface  layer  of  the  cell,  owing  to 
disaggregation  of  the  cell  membrane,  and  also  change 
the  colloidal  state  of  the  proteins  and  other  complex 
substances  in  the  cytoplasm.  The  effects  are  gener¬ 
ally  obtained  with  2800  a.  radiation,  but  not  with 
2930  or  3100  a.  unless  the  object  is  photosensitised, 
e.g.,  with  eosin.  J.  W.  S. 

Effect  of  cc-rays  on  surviving  tissue.  B. 
Rajewsky  and  K.  Inouye  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25, 
540 — 541).— Tumour  tissue  was  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a-rays  in  Ringer’s  solution  containing  Ra 
emanation.  Layers  of  tissue,  of  thickness  about  twice 
the  range  of  a-particles  in  the  tissue,  were  used. 
The  anaerobic  glycolysis  of  the  tissue  was  examined 
at  6°  and  37°.  There  is  a  definite  connexion  between 
the  no.  of  a-particles  and  the  decrease  in  glycolysis. 

A.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  ultra-violet  and  X-rays  on  the  oxid¬ 
ation-reduction  potentials  of  frog’s  muscle  in 
vivo.  Y.  Uchimtjra  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25, 
207 — 217). — -Eh  (normally  +  230  mv.)  is  increased  by 
ultra-violet  or  X-irradiation,  the  latent  period  being 
greater  with  X-rays.  The  increase  occurs  only  when 
both  dehydrogenase  and  H  donator  are  present. 
Increase  of  reduced  glutathione  occurs  with  limited 
irradiation.  F.  0.  H. 

Existence  of  products  of  histolysis  caused  by 
absorption  of  tissues  damaged  by  X-rays  in 
rabbits.  J.  Loiselkur  and  C.  Crovisier  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  923 — 925). — Products  of 
histolysis,  adsorbed  on  the  proteins  of  the  blood- 
plasma,  can  be  demonstrated  after  irradiation  of  the 
thymus.  H.  6.  R. 

Histochemistry  of  the  neutral  fats  and  lipins 
of  the  irradiated  skin  of  normal,  hyper- 
nephrectomised,  and  fasting  animals .  B.  Jalowy 
and  S.  Malczynski  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  1090 — 1092). — Active  secretion  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  occurs,  covering  the  epidermis  with  a  thick 
layer  of  fatty  substances.  H.  G.  R. 

Effects  of  X-rays  on  frog  skin.  A.  E.  Light 
(Radiol.,  1935,  25,  734 — 738). — Dilation  of  capillaries, 
X-ray  shock,  and  increased  N  elimination  following 
irradiation  result  from  the  release  and  diffusion  of 
“  H  ”  substance  from  injured  cells.  The  effect  is 
due  directly  to  X-rays  or  to  secondary  cathode  rays 
produced  by  the  primary  beam  impinging  on  the 
tissue.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Radiation  of  heat  from  the  human  body.  V. 
Transmission  of  infra-red  radiation  through 
skin.  J.  D.  Hardy  and  C.  Muschenheim  (J.  Clin. 
Invest,,  1936,  15,  1 — 9). — Approx.  95%  of  infra-red 
rays  are  absorbed  within  2  mm.  of  the  surface. 
Therapeutic  effects  are  confined  to  the  surface. 

Ch.  Abs,  (p) 

Development  of  eye  colours  in  Drosophila, 
Relationship  between  pigmentation  and  release 
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of  diffusible  substances.  B.  Ephbtjssi  and  S. 
Chevais  (Proc,  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  428 — 434). 

E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  changes  in  pH  on  the  action  of  mam¬ 
malian  A  nerve  fibres.  J.  E.  Lehmann  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  600—612).  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  changes  in  the  potassium-calcium 
balance  on  the  action  of  mammalian  A  nerve 
fibres.  J,  E.  Lehmann  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
118,  613 — 619). — Exclusion  of  Ca"  from  the  solution 
or  its  de-ionisation  with  citrate  affect  the  nerve  in  a 
similar  manner  to  increase  of  j)Hj  whilst  exclusion  of 
K'  affects  it  similarly  to  lowering  of  pa.  R.  N.  C. 

Influence  of  mineral  electrolytes  in  the  bio¬ 
chemical  synthesis  of  polyholosides.  G.  Malfi- 
tano  and  M.  Catoibe  (Ann.  Ferm.,  1937,  3,  52 — 
55). — A  crit.  review. 

Prolongation  of  action  of  the  pituitary  anti¬ 
diuretic  substance,  and  of  histamine,  by  metallic 
salts.  E.  C.  Dodds,  R.  L.  Noble,  H.  Rindejr- 
knecht,  and  P.  C.  Williams  (Lancet,  1937,  233, 
309 — 311). — With  rats,  the  addition  of  aq,  Zn(OAc)2 
prolongs  the  antidiuretic  activity  of  a  posterior 
pituitary  extract.  Cd“  and  Ni"  have  an  action 
similar  to  but  >  that  of  Zn“.  The  effects  of  other 
metallic  salts  are  recorded.  The  presence  of  Zn(OAc)2 
prolongs  the  action  of  histamine  acid  phosphate  or 
hydrochloride  in  stimulating  gastric  secretion  in  cats. 

L.  S.  T. 

Traumatic  shock  and  mineral  constituents  of 
the  blood.  G.  Stolfi  and  A.  Lalli  (Boll.  Soc.  ital. 
Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  161 — 162). — Traumatic  shock 
in  rabbits  decreases  the  Na'  and  Ca"  and  increases 
Cl'  (especially  plasma-Cl')  content  of  the  blood. 

F.  0.  H. 

Reaction  of  amphibian  skeletal  muscle  to 
calcium  ion  and  ionisation  of  calcium  citrate. 
I.  Chao  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  101—107).— 
In  aq.  Ca  citrate  the  response  of  the  toad  sartorius 
to  const,  electrical  stimulation  depends  on  [Ca"] 
and  not  on  total  Ca,  and  it  can  be  used  for  deter¬ 
mination  of  [Ca"].  The  results  obtained  support  the 
hypothesis  of  Hastings  et  al.  (A.,  1934,  1307)  that 
ionisation  of  Ca  citrate  takes  place  in  two  stages. 

J.  N.  A. 

Comparative  effect  on  the  blood-sugar  of  the 
rabbit  of  sodium  fluoride,  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide.  R.  Hazard,  C.  Vaille,  and  Y.  Cag- 
naux  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  26,  101 — 105). — 
Intravenous  injection  of  5-0%  aq.  NaCl,  NaBr,  or 
Nal  (in  doses  of  0T — 1-0  g.  per  kg.  body-wt.)  into 
rabbits  produces  an  irregular  hyperglvcasmia  lasting 
several  hr.  1-0%  NaF  in  doses  of  0-02 — 0-0o  g.  has 
a  more  marked  hypcrglycsemic  action.  W.  O.  K. 

Effect  of  air-borne  iodine  from  Brittany  on 
the  iodine  supply  in  central  Europe.  H.  Caoer 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937  ,  292,  116— 140).— Part  of  the  I 
escaping  into  the  atm.  in  Brittany  during  I  pro¬ 
duction  from  seaweed  probably  reaches  Germany  and 
other  central  European  countries  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  have  significant  biological  consequences.  In  1933 
and  1934,  approx.  13,000  kg,  of  I  escaped  thus  from 
the  Breton  kelp-burning  localities.  W.  McC. 


Effect  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-calcium  phos¬ 
phates  on  reproductive  success  in  rats.  W.  M. 
Cox,  jun.,  and  M.  Imboden  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12, 
509 — 514). — When  fed  at  high  Ca  levels  (2-45%) 
Ca(H2P04)2  was  unsuitable  for  reproductive  pur¬ 
poses.  Ca3(P04)2  was  superior  to  CaHP04  but  the 
difference  would  probably  not  be  apparent  at  lower 
levels  of  feeding.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  feeding  excess  of  cobalt  to  healthy 
sheep.  S.  W.  Josland  (New  Zealand  J.  Sci.  Tech., 
1937,  19,  31 — 37). — Feeding  5  mg.  of  Co  as  CoS04 
per  kg.  body-wt.  to  sheep  caused  polyeythaemia  in 
one  and  mild  araemia  in  two  cases.  Daily  feeding 
of  5  mg.  of  Co  caused  two  eases  to  become  anoemic 
in  10  months.  Co  is  not  toxic  and  a  small  storage 
in  the  organs  occurs.  W.  L.  D. 

Erythrocyte  reaction  of  the  dog  to  cobalt.  G. 
Brewer  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  207 — 210). 

R.  N.  C. 

Pharmacological  application  of  furfuralde- 
hyde.— See  A.,  II,  428. 

Action  of  certain  substituted  phenols  on 
marine  eggs  in  relation  to  their  dissociation. 
A.  Tyler  and  N.  H.  Horowitz  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad. 
Sci.,  1937,  23,  369 — 374). — The  action  of  various 
nitro-  and  chloro-phenols  on  sea  urchin  eggs  c c  the 
concn.  of  undissociated  mols.  in  the  solution  applied, 
i.e.,  the  compounds  penetrate  the  cell  in  the  undis¬ 
sociated  form.  Within  the  cell  the  mols.  dissociate 
and  their  action  in  stimulating  respiration  and  in 
causing  reversible  blocking  of  cleavage  is  controlled 
by  the  concn.  of  the  dissociated  form.  A,  G.  P. 

Physiological  action  of  [p-3  : 4-]dihydroxy- 
phenylethylamine  and  sympathol.  M.  R.  Gurd 
(Quart.  J.  Pharm.  1937,  10,  188— 211). — In  then- 
physiological  action,  the  two  drugs  are  intermediate 
between  adrenaline  (I)  on  the  one  hand,  and  tyxamine 
and  ephedrine  on  the  other.  The  results  indicate 
that  the  presence  of  the  3  :  4-(OH)2-groups  is  of  more 
importance  in  producing  a  (I)-like  action  than  is  the 
structure  of  the  side-chain.  J.  N.  A. 

Friedel-Crafts  reaction.  I.  Synthesis  of  new 
pharmaceutical  [heterocyclic]  compounds. — See 
A.,  II,  432. 

Is  castor  oil  the  cause  of  alimentary  dis¬ 
equilibrium  as  tbe  result  of  its  purgative  action 
bringing  about  a  partial  or  total  inhibition  of 
resorption?  R.  Lecoq  (Bull.  Sci.  Pharmacol.,  1937, 
44,  156 — 163). — The  replacement,  in  the  diet,  of 
castor  oil  by  a  corresponding  quantity  of  ricinoleie 
acid,  which  has  a  more  intense  purgative  action, 
results  in  greater  disequilibrium.  In  pigeons  on  a 
diet  rich  in  castor  oil,  the  resorption  of  lipins  was  > 
85%.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  disequilibrium  is  due 
directly  to  inhibition  of  resorption.  W.  0.  K. 

Effect  of  intravenous  injection  of  glycogen  on 
tbe  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  organs.  J. 
Pelczarska  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
1079 — 1081). — Glycogen  (I)  is  decreased  in  the  liver 
and  increased  in  the  lung  of  rabbits  by  a  single  in¬ 
jection.  When  injected  over  a  period  of  2  days, 
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there  is  an  increase  in  lung-(I)  but  no  change  in  liver- 
(I)  in  dogs.  H.  G.  R. 

Lecithin  and  liver-glycogen,  blood-sugar,  and 
glycosuria  in  normal  and  thyroidectomised 
animals.  VI.  F.  Vacirca  {Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1937,  12,  123—125;  cf.  this  vol.,  265). — 
Injection  of  aq.  emulsions  of  lecithin  into  fasting 
{12  hr.)  rabbits  diminishes  glycosuria  and  hyper¬ 
glycemia  due  to  injection  of  glucose,  whilst  with  a 
36  hr.  fast  the  glycosuria  and  hyperglycemia  are 
increased;  in  all  animals,  storage  of  liver-glycogen 
is  diminished.  The  phenomena  do  not  occur  after 
thyroidectomy.  F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  parenterally  administered  peptone. 

G.  Milles  and  L,  Seed  (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  60, 
251 — 263). — Diuresis  and  a  decrease  in  the  spinal 
fluid-  and  blood-pressure  were  observed  in  dogs. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  eserine  on  the  stability  of  the  com¬ 
plex  present  in  the  brain  liberating  acetylcholine 
on  heating.  E.  Corteggiani  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 125,  944— 945).— The  complex  is  unstable 
in  the  absence  of  eserine  or  NaCl.  H.  G.  R. 

Reconstitution  in  vitro  of  the  complex  liberat¬ 
ing  acetylcholine  in  the  brain.  E.  Corteg  giant, 
A.  Carayon-Gentil,  J.  GautreLet,  and  A.  Kaswtct 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  945—947).— 
The  complex  can  be  re-formed  by  adding  acetyl¬ 
choline  to  brain  tissue.  H.  G.  R. 

Presence  of  a  complex  liberating  acetylcholine 
on  heating  in  various  organs  of  vertebrates. 
E.  Corteggiani  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  949—951).  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  acetylcholine  on  isolated  muscle. 
A.  Marnay  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125, 1007 — 
1009). — No  change  occurs  in  the  adenylpyrophosphoric 
acid  or  hexose  mono-  or  di-phosphate  whilst  phos- 
phagen  is  decreased  after  anaerobiosis  in  presence 
of  eserine.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  acetylcholine  on  minced  muscle.  A. 
Marnay  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1009 — 
1011). — Acetylcholine  increases  glycolysis  in  minced 
as  in  isolated  muscle  (A.,  1936,  767).  H.  G.  R. 

Pharmacodynamics  of  the  anterior  dorsal 
muscle  of  the  leech  ;  biological  reagent  for 
acetylcholine.  P.  Dodel  and  G.  Dastugue  (Bull. 
Sci.  Pharmacol.,  1937,  44,  145— 155).— The  effect 
of  various  agents  and  conditions  on  the  behaviour  of 
the  muscle  is  reported,  with  special  reference  to  the 
action  of  acetylcholine.  W.  O.  K. 

Trophophylaxis,  a  new  property  of  foods. 
P.  Lassabliere  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1893 — 
1894). — Many  substances,  including  proteins,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  fats,  and  inorg.  salts,  when  administered 
orally  or  subcutaneously,  protect  mice  against  a  lethal 
doso  of  cobra  venom.  Animals  suffering  from 
inanition  are  2 — 10  times  as  sensitive  to  the  venom  as  . 
controls.  These  “  trophophylaetins  ”  are  stable  at 
100°.  J.  L.  D. 

“  Caseinic  acid  "  in  tissue  culture.  V.  Troit- 
zki  (Trud.  Lab.  Izuch.  Belka  Belkovo  Obm.  Organ., 
1935,  No.  8,  36 — 40). — Casein  had  no  ill-effects  on 


cultures  in  “  natural  solvent  ”  or  blood  plasma,  and 
small  proportions  of  Na  caseinate-HCl  stimulated 
growth  on  plasma  substrates.  Ch.  Abs.  (2d 

Protective  action  of  certain  purines  against 

liver  necrosis  produced  by  carbon  tetrachloride 
and  chloroform.  R.  C.  Neale  (Science,  1937,  86, 
83 — 84). — The  cryst.  substance  from  hog  liver  (this 
vol.,  295)  which  protects  rats  from  liver  necrosis  in 
CC14  poisoning  is  a  purine,  probably  Na  xanthine  (I). 
Na  guanine  and  (I)  have  the  same  protective 
action  as  the  liver  prep.,  and  also  protect  the  livers  of 
rats  in  CHClg  poisoning.  L.  S.  T. 

Combined  effect  of  local  anaesthetics.  I.  A. 
Rabbeno.  II.  Percaine-cocaine  and  percaine- 
tutocaine .  F.  Cavalli  and  A.  Patania  (Boll.  Soe. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  125—127,  127—130).— 

I.  Methods  of  investigation  are  discussed. 

II.  Mixtures  of  anaesthetics  of  the  same  type 
[e.g.,  percaine  (I)  and  tutocaine]  exhibit  phenomena 
of  summation,  synergesis,  and  antagonism  whilst 
those  of  different  types  [e.g.,  (I)-coeaine]  exhibit  only 
summation  and  synergesis.  F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  temperature  on  the  production  of 
anaesthesia  by  propyl  bromide  and  the  anaes¬ 
thetic  content  of  the  brain  of  the  gudgeon  main¬ 
tained  at  12 — 25°.  M.  Totteneau  and  D.  Broun 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  989—991).— 
The  time  for  production  of  anresthesia  at  15°  is  twice 
that  at  25°,  the  concn.  of  PrBr  present  in  the  brain 
being  the  same  at  the  onset  of  anaesthesia. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  decreased  temperature  on  production 
of  anaesthesia  by  propyl  bromide  and  the  anaes¬ 
thetic  content  of  guinea-pig’s  brain.  M.  Totten* 
eau  and  H.  Barclay  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  991 — 993).— At  decreased  temp,  the  rate 
of  production  of  anaesthesia  is  increased  and  the 
concn.  of  PrBr  in  the  brain  is  lower  at  the  onset  of 
anaesthesia.  H.  G.  R. 

Theory  of  narcosis.  K.  H.  Meyer  (Trans. 
Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  1062—1064;  cf.  A.,  1935, 
893;  1936,  240). — Experimental  evidence  indicates 
that  narcosis  begins  when  any  chemically  indifferent 
substance  reaches  a  certain  molar  concn.  in  the  lipoid 
alcohols  of  the  cell  substance.  This  concn.  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  animal  or  cell  but  is  independent 
of  the  narcotic.  J.  W.  S. 

Action  of  narcotics  on  enyzmes  and  cells. 
A.  J.  Clark  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  1057 — 
1061). — Published  data  on  the  action  of  narcotics  on 
cells  are  summarised.  They  can  be  most  easily 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  narcotics  are 
absorbed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  cells,  hut  most  can 
also  be  interpreted  by  the  alternative  theory  that  the 
drugs  dissolve  in  and  alter  the  cell-lipins.  The 
inhibition  of  the  action  of  certain  purified  enzymes 
by  narcotics  suggests  that  they  act  in  a  similar  manner 
in  vitro  and  in  vivo.  J.  W.  S. 

Hypnotic  effects  of  ns-arylalkylcarbamides. — 
See  A.,  II,  404. 

Ansesthetic  action  of  alkaloids  of  Erythro- 
phlceum.  E.  Trabucchi  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim., 
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1937,  64,  97 — 129,  and  Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  234—237;  of.  this  vol.,  179).— Compared 
with  percaine  (I)  for  their  ancesthetic  action  on  mucosa, 
the  alkaloids  (II)  give  the  series  madagascar  >  omo- 
fleine  >  erythrofleine.  >  (I)  >  cassaine  >  norcassaid- 
ine.  The  ansesthetio  action  of  (H)  is  slow  in  mani¬ 
festation  but  of  long  duration.  F,  0.  H. 

Eserine  and  muscular  function.  I.  Total 
acid-soluble  phosphorus  in  eserinised  muscle. 
E.  Martini,  C.  Torda,  and  L.  Belloni.  II.  Phos- 
phagen  in  eserinised  muscle.  E.  Martini  and 
C.  Torda.  III.  Heat-contraction,  total  acid- 
soluble  phosphorus,  and  phosphagen  in  eseren- 
ised  muscle.  C.  Torda  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1937, 12,  97 — 98,  98,  99). — I.  Neither  faradic 
stimulation  nor  Injection  of  eserine  increases  the  con¬ 
tent  of  acid-sol.  P  (I)  in  frog’s  gastrocnemius ;  stimul¬ 
ation  of  the  eserinised  muscle,  however,  increases  (I). 

II.  The  phosphagen  (II)  content  (normally  0-059%) 
is  increased  to  0-077%. 

III.  Eserinisation  of  muscle  does  not  affect  the 
heat-contraction ;  (I)  is  unchanged  but  (II)  is  increased. 

F.  O.  H. 

Blood-sugar  level  after  administration  of 
eserine  and  atropine.  M.  C.  Hrubetz  (Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1937,  118,  300 — 301). — Eserine  causes  a 
rise  in  blood-sugar  in  the  rat,  which  reaches  a  max. 
in  1  hr.  and  returns  to  normal  in  2  hr.;  atropine 
abolishes  the  effect.  R.  N.  0. 

Influence  of  sympathetic  and  parasympatho¬ 
mimetic  drugs  on  intestinal  absorption  of  pep¬ 
tone  and  glycine.  G.  Costa  (Arch.  Fisiol.,  1937, 
37,  170 — 179).— With  aq.  peptone,  absorption  of  the 
H20  in  dogs  with  fistula  is  increased  by  pilocarpine 
(I),  atropine  (II),  and  adrenaline  and  decreased  by 
ergotamine  (III)  whilst  that  of  N  is  decreased  by 
(I)  and  (II)  and  increased  by  (III).  With  aq.  glycine, 
no  significant  changes  in  absorption  occur.  The  effect 
of!  the  drugs  appears  to  increase  with  increasing  mol. 
wt,  of  the  absorbed  substance.  F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  the  diffusion  factor  {-It)  on  absorp¬ 
tion  of  drugs.  I.  Rate  of  absorption  of  sub¬ 
cutaneously  and  intramuscularly  injected  strych¬ 
nine.  II.  Rate  of  absorption  of  intraperiton- 
eally  injected  strychnine.  U.  Sammartino  (Arch. 
Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  64,  53 — 74,  89 — 96).— Injection 
of  testicle  (ox)  extract  containing  the  diffusion  factor- 
R  (cf.  Strum  et  al.,  A.,  1933,  302)  significantly  increases 
the  rate  of  absorption  of  strychnine  salts  administered 
by  the  above  routes.  F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  phloridzin  on  liver-glycogen  and 
residual  nitrogen  in  nephrectomised  animals. 
C.  Ardy  and  G.  Gallo  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  137 — 138). — Liver-glycogen  (rat)  is  in¬ 
creased  but  the  effect  on  residual  N  is  not  conclusive. 

F.  O.  H. 

Strychnine  excitation  and  acetylcholine  con¬ 
tent  of  the  central  nervous  system.  O.  Loewi 
(Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  526). — The  acetylcholine  con¬ 
tent  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  frogs  kept  for 
several  hr.  in  convulsion  by  strychnine  is  about  twice 
that  of  normal  frogs.  A.  J.  M. 


Pharmacology  of  pyrethrum  flowers.  H. 
Rosen  and  M.  R.  Thompson  (J.  Amer.  Pharm. 
Assoc.,  1937,  26,  631 — 642). — The  flowers,  In  which  no 
volatile  active  constituent  was  found,  are  toxic  (as  aq. 
EtOH  suspensions  of  the  extract)  to  warm-  and 
(more  so)  to  cold-blooded  animals.  The  main  physio¬ 
logical  actions  and  their  mechanism  are  discussed. 
Two  new  methods  of  assay,  using  the  frog  and  isolated 
rabbit’s  intestine,  respectively,  are  described  and 
examples  of  assay  by  various  methods  given. 

F.  O.  H. 

Methyl  alcohol  and  toxic  methyl  compounds. 
F.  Fluky  and  W.  Wirth  (Arch.  Gewerbepath. 
Gewerbehyg.,  1936,  7,  221 — 226). — The  high  toxicity 
of  MeOH  and  certain  Mo  compounds  can  be  explained 
by  their  oxidation  in  the  body  to  CH20.  M.  A.  B. 

Carbon  monoxide  intoxication  in  heavy 
smokers.  A.  Ruhl  and  P.  Lin  (Deut.  med.  Woch., 

1936,  62,  493—497;  Chem.  Zcntr.,  1936,  i,  3716 — 
3717). — With  heavy  smokers  who  inhale,  the  blood-CO 
has  a  mean  val.  of  0-52  c.c.  per  100  c.c.,  rising  during 
smoking  to  2  c.c. ;  non-inhaling  smokers  and  moderate 
smokers  show  no  such  increase  in  blood-00. 

H.  N.  R. 

Increase  of  cbromophilic  substance  in  the 
adrenals  in  chronic  carbon  monoxide  inhalation. 

F.  J.  Schmelzer  (Arch.  Hyg.  Bakt.,  1935, 115,  1 — 8 ; 

Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3707— 3708).— In  acute  CO 
poisoning  of  guinea-pigs  the  chromophilic  substance 
in  the  adrenals  diminishes.  In  chronic  poisoning 
there  is  probably  hyperfunction  of  the  medulla  cells. 
In  sub-acute  poisoning  there  is  a  slow  approach  to  the 
chronic  condition.  A.  G.  P. 

Detection  of  inhaled  hydrocyanic  acid,  (a) 

G.  D.  Elsdon  and  J.  R.  Stubbs,  (b)  G.  R.  Lynch 
(Analyst,  1937,  62,  540,  540 — 541). — (a)  The  viscera 
of  two  cases  of  suspected  HCN  poisoning  gave 
negative  or  inconclusive  tests  for  HCN.  250  ml.  of 
blood  from  the  lungs  were  steam-distilled  until  15  ml. 
of  distillate  collected,  on  which  the  Prussian-blue  (I) 
and  CNS'  tests  were  carried  out,  with  slight  but 
definite  results  indicating  1  mg.  of  HCN  per  litre  of 
blood. 

(b)  When  the  (I)  and  CNS'  tests  fail,  the  steam 
distillate  is  treated  with  Pb(OAc)2  and  dil.  aq.  H2S04 
in  a  conical  flask  over  the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  a 
drop  of  aq.  AgNO?  on  a  microscope  slide.  In  presence 
of  HCN,  AgCN  is  identifiable  by  its  characteristic 
cryst.  appearance.  Alternatively,  or  in  addition,  the 
alloxan  test  (A.,  1921,  ii,  359)  is  applied.  E.  C.  S. 

Occurrence  of  “  mottled  enamel  ”  of  teeth  in 
Alberta  and  its  relation  to  the  fluorine  content 
of  the  water  supply.  O.  J.  Walker  and  E.  Y. 
Spencer  (Canad.  J.  Res.,  1937, 15,  B,  305 — 314). — In 
areas  where  mild  mottled  enamel  is  endemic,  deep 
wells  show  a  high  F  content  (1 — 4  p.p.m.).  A.  Li. 

Electrolyte  balance  during  recovery  from 
mercuric  chloride  poisoning.  J.  H.  Talbott, 
F.  S.  Coombs,  and  W.  V.  Consolazio  (Arch.  Int.  Med., 

1937,  60,  301 — 311). — After  a  6-day  period  of  anuria 
the  following  changes  were  observed  in  the  body- 
fluids  :  decrease  in  base,  Cl',  serum-protein  and 
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-haemoglobin,  increase  in  acid,  and  retention  of  P04"' 
and  N  products.  H.  G.  R. 

Toxicity  of  ammonium  ions.  B.  B Assam  and 
A.  Ferrante  (Arch.  Fisiol.,  1937,  37,  ISO — 189). — 
When  short  periods  are  allowed  for  recovery  and  no 
protective  mechanism  is  afforded  against  exhaustion 
of  the  alkaline  reserve  of  the  blood,  the  lethal  dose  of 
intravenously  injected  NH4Q  (as  NH4')  in  dogs  is 
approx.  0T5  g.  per  kg. ;  simultaneous  injection  of 
NaHCOa  greatly  increases  this  val.  With  cessation 
of  injection,  recovery  is  rapid.  Conversion  of  NH4’ 
into  urea  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Influence  of  histolysates  on  enzymic  processes. 
A.  M.  Utevski  and  N.  S.  Levantzova  (Med.  exp. 
Ukraine,  1934,  No.  1,  23 — 30). — In  dog  blood  of 
high  total  glutathione  (I)  content,  hepatolysate  (II) 
in  high-  or  low-mol.  fractions  has  little  effect ;  in  blood 
of  low  (I)  content  (II)  causes  a  sharp  increase  in  (I). 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  short  radio  waves  on  enzymes. 
N.  A.  Roshanski  and  E.  I.  Smirnova  (J.  Physiol. 
U.S.S.R.,  1935,  19,  692— 704).— No  direct  chemical 
action  of  short  waves  (5—10  m.)  on  various  enzymes 
was  observed.  The  action  of  the  waves  on  living 
tissue  is  due  to  overheating  of  capillaries  and 
disintegration  of  intracellular  structure. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Biochemical  hydrogenations.  VI.  New  kind 
of  enzymic  hydrogenation  of  fumaric  acid.  F.  G. 
Fischer  and  H.  Eysenbach  (Annalen,  1937,  530, 
99—120 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  219). — A  fumarate-hydrogenase 
(I)  is  obtained  from  bottom  yeast  by  drying,  macerat¬ 
ing  with  H20  at  37°,  and  purifying  approx,  as  for 
the  prep,  of  the  yellow  enzyme ;  further  purification 
cannot  be  effected  by  solvents,  but  tenfold  concn. 
is  brought  about  by  adsorption  from  H20  on  Al203-Cy, 
elution  with  aq.  Na2HP04,  and  fractional  pptn.  by 
(NH4)2S04.  This  product  still  contains  flavin- 
enzymes  and  EtOH-dehydrogenase,  but  no  poly¬ 
saccharides;  its  activity  is  unaffected  by  dialysis 
in  Cellophane  against  H20  and  is  thus  independent 
of  any  dialysable  co-enzyme.  (I),  freed  from  lacto- 
flavin  phosphate  by  dialysis,  effects  reduction  of  Na 
fumarate  to  Na  succinate  by  reduced  Janus-red; 
neither  the  dye  nor  (I)  alone  is  effective,  nor  does  (I) 
affect  the  reduced  dye.  The  reaction,  followed  colori- 
metrically  in  a  special  apparatus  (described),  has  a 
temp,  coeff.  of  1-73 — 1-75  at  10 — 30°,  but  of  only 
1-5  at  40°  owing  to  inactivation  by  heat,  which  is 
complete  at  50°;  the  velocity  reaches  a  flat  max. 
at  about  pH  6*5,  decreasing  rapidly  at  about  pn 
<5-5  and  >8,  and  is  independent  of  the  fumarate 
concn.  but  directly  cc  the  amount  of  (I)  and  dye. 
Other  dyes  can  be  used,  but  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
depends  on  the  redox  potential  of  the  dye,  being 
negligible  if  this  is  —  0-1  v.  and  decreasing  very  rapidly 
if  it  is  <  0-2  V.,  which  differentiates  (I)  sharply 

from  suceinodehydrogenase.  The  reaction  is  not 
hindered  by  addition  of  succinate,  malonate, 
CH2I-CO,H,  KCN,  CHClj,  or  NaF.  Malic  acid 
dehydrogenates  reduced  Janus-red  in  the  presence  of 
crude,  but  not  of  pure,  (I).  Na  maleate  effects  de¬ 
hydrogenation,  but  at  0-1  the  rate  of  the  fumarate; 
mueonates,  itaconates,  crotonates,  cinnamates,  and 


oxaloacetates  are  ineffective.  The  possible  biological 
significance  of  the  reaction  is  discussed. 

R.  S.  C. 

Equilibria  in  dehydrogenase  systems.  H. 
Hellstrom,  E.  Adler,  and  H.  von  Eijler  (Svensk 

Kom.  Tidskr.,  1937,  49,  194— 196).— Theoretical. 

M.  H.  M.  A. 

Components  of  dehydrogenase  systems.  XIV. 
Glutamic  acid  dehydrogenase  from  yeast.  H. 
von  Euler,  E.  Adler,  and  T.  S.  Eriksen  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  248,  227—241 ;  ef.  A.,  1936,  1418).— 
Dry  material  obtained  from  maceration-juice  of 
bottom  yeast  by  pptn.  with  COMe2  contains  a  thermo- 
labile  apodehydrogenase  (I)  which  acts  specifically 
(asparagine,  Z-aspartic  acid,  d-arginine,  cZ-omithine, 
Z-tyrosine,  cZZ-proline,  dZ-alanine,  glycine,  glutathione 
not  affected),  in  conjunction  with  codehydrogenase-II 
(not  with  cozymase)  on  glutamic  acid  with  production 
of  small  amounts  of  NH3,  the  yellow  enzyme  acting 
as  H  carrier  between  the  dehydrocodehydrogenase-II 
produced  in  the  first  phase  of  the  reaction  and  the 
acceptor  (methylene-blue,  02).  The  (I)  system, 
which  exhibits  optimal  activity  at  pn  8,  is  not  affected 
by  KCN  or  P207"".  W.  McC. 

Relation  between  rate  of  enzymic  oxidation 
and  stereochemical  structure  of  ascorbic  acid 
and  its  analogues.  S.  W.  Johnson  and  S.  S.  Zilva 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1366—1374). — Z-Ascorbic 
acid,  (Z-arabo-,  Z-gluco-,  and  Z-galacto-ascorbic  acid 
are  directly  oxidised  by  ascorbic  acid  oxidase  from 
cucumber  much  more  rapidly  than  are  the  corre¬ 
sponding  enantiomerides.  In  the  first  group  the 
oxidation  proceeds  at  a  linear  rate  but  in'  the  second 
the  rate  diminishes  after  some  time.  Z-Arabo-  and 
cZ-as corbie  acid  are  more  rapidly  oxidised  than  are 
d-gluco-  and  cZ-galacto-ascorbic  acid.  W.  McC. 

Peroxidases.  IV.  Determination  of  peroxid¬ 
ase  activity  from  e.m.f.  measurements.  M.  V. 
Sitharaman  and  S.  Rengachari  (J.  Indian  Chem. 
Soc.,  1937,  14,  278—290;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1417).— The 
peroxidase  activity  of  plant  saps  can  be  determined 
from  the  amount  of  unaltered,  added  quinol,  when 
used  as  substrate,  the  concn.  of  which  is  obtained  from 
the  e.m.f.  of  the  quinone-quinol  system  under 
standard  conditions.  H.  G.  M. 

Extraction  and  purification  of  Iticinus  per¬ 
oxidase.  D.  Garilli  (G.  Biol.  ind.  agrar.  aliment., 
1936,  .6,  1—16;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3700).— 
Ricinus  embryos  are  ground  with  quartz  and  NaH2P04, 
retaining  the  expressed  sap.  After  ripening  the 
dialysed  solution  is  treated  with  A1203-C  (Willstatter 
and  Kraut).  The  enzyme  is  adsorbed  (pn  4*0)  and 
may  be  subsequently  eluted  with  Na2HP04  at  pK 
8*0  The  eluate  is  dialysed,  cone,  in  a  vac.,  and 
treated  with  5  vols.  of  95%  EtOH  to  ppt.  the  peroxi¬ 
dase.  A  co-enzyme  is  present  in  the  non-dialysable 
portion.  A.  G.  P. 

Aldehyde  mutase.  M.  Dixon  and  C.  Lutwak- 
Mann  (Biochom.  J.,  1937,  31,  1347—1365;  cf.  this 
vol.,  220). — Aldehyde  oxidase  acts  on  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  aldehydes  but  does  not  dismuto  them  ; 
it  is  inactivated  by  KCN  but  not  by  CH2I-C02H 
and  does  not  require  a  co-enzyme.  Aldehyde 
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mutase  (I),  which  is  a  distinct  enzyme  or  enzyme 
system,  requires  a  co-enzyme  (cozymase  very  efficient, 
glutathione,  trigonelline,  and  adenyl  pyrophosphate 
inactive),  disunites  but  does  not  oxidise  aldehydes 
(aliphatic  only),  and  is  inactivated  by  CH2I-C02H 
but  not  by  KCN.  Alcohol  dehydrogenase  is  not  a 
component  of  the  (I)  system.  W.  McC. 

Acetylcholine-esterase  activity  of  enervated 
muscle.  E.  Martini  and  C.  Torda  (Boll.  Soe.  ital. 
Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  200 — 202).— Section  of  the 
ischiaticus  nerve  in  rats  produces,  after  2  days,  a 
decrease  in  the  acetylcholine-esterase  content  of  the 
corresponding  gastrocnemius  muscle,  the  val.  after 
12  days  being  approx.  26%  of  that  of  the  control. 

F.  0.  H. 

Choline-esterase  in  the  nerves  of  the  lobster. 
A.  Marnay  and  D.  Nachmansohn  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1005— 1007).— The  concn.  of 
the  enzyme  in  the  nerves  is  >  that  of  the  other 
tissues  oxamined.  H.  G.  R. 

Enzyme  apparently  active  at  low  temperatures. 
T.  Wense  (Fermentforsch.,  1937,  15,  291 — 301 ; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1559). — Cultures  and  extracts  of  Para¬ 
mecium  hydrolyse  acetylcholine  more  rapidly  at  6° 
than  at  37°  because  the  histamine  (I)  produced  by 
accompanying  bacteria  inhibits  the  action  of  the 
esterase  responsible  for  the  hydrolysis,  much  more  (I) 
being  produced  at  37°  than  at  5°.  W.  McC. 

Lipase.  III.  Effect  of  ovarian  follicular  hor¬ 
mone  on  pancreatic  lipase.  Y.  Iwasaki  (J. 
Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  177 — 179).— Folliculin 
significantly  accelerates  the  synthetic,  and  retards 
the  hydrolytic,  action  of  the  lipase.  F.  O.  H. 

Polypeptidases  in  milk.  R.  Abderhalden 
(Fermentforsch.,  1937,  15,  302— 310).— Fresh,  separ¬ 
ated,  and  dried  human  milk  is  rich  in  di-  (I)  and  poly¬ 
peptidases  (II)  which  retain  their  activity  for  months 
in  the  dried  material.  GlycylJ- tryptophan  (HI) 
is  rapidly  hydrolysed  by  the  milk  even  at  0°.  Cow’s 
milk  usually  contains  little  or  no  (I)  and  (II)  and 
hydrolyses  (III)  only  slowly  if  at  all.  W.  McC. 

Preparation  of  aminopolypeptidase.  E.  Ab¬ 
derhalden  and  P.  Greif  (Fermentforsch.,  1937, 
15,  311 — 313;  cf.  Waldschmidt-Leitz  and  Balls, 
A.,  1930,  957). — Haematite  obtained  by  Willstattcr’s 
method  when  boiled  with  distilled  HaO  for  several 
days  yields  a  stable  material  which  specifically  adsorbs 
dipeptidase  (I).  By  this  means  aminopolypeptidase 

(II)  free  from  (I)  is  obtained  from  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  (II)  hydrolyses  <M-leu  cy  lglv  eyl  glycine 
much  more  rapidly  than  Z-leucylglycyl-Z-leucine 

(III) .  i-Leucylglycyl-d-leucinc  is  more  slowly  hydro¬ 
lysed  by  (II)  than  is  (III).  Z-Leucylglycyl-Z-tyrosine 
and  glycylglycyl-dWeucine  are  hydrolysed  by  (II). 

W.  McC. 

Polypeptidases  of  blood-plasma.  E.  Abder¬ 
halden  and  H.  Hanson  (Fermentforsch.,  1937, 

15,  382 — 395;  cf,  Bergmann  and  Fruton,  this  vol., 

97). — The  polypeptidases  of  the  serum  and  plasma 
of  rabbits  hydrolyse  prolylpeptides  [e.g.,  Z-prolyl- 
glycine,  glycyl-Z-proline,  m.p.  204°,  non-hvgroseopie 
(cf.  Bergmann  ei  al,.  A.,  1933,  94)].  The  hydrolysis 
is  restricted  by  HCN,  which  affects  d-,  1-,  and  dl- 


peptides  to  different  extents.  The  action  of  the 
dipeptidases  is  more  readily  inhibited  by  HCN- than 

is  that  of  the  aminopolypeptidases.  W.  McC. 

Action  of  gastric  juice,  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid,  trypsin-kinase ,  pancreatic  juice,  and  pan- 
creatin  on  proteins.  E.  Abderhalden  (Ferment¬ 
forsch.,  1937,  15,  314 — 320). — No  NH2-acids  (or 
traces  only)  are  produced  by  the  action  of  these 
enzymic  preps,  on  proteins.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  gastric  juice  on  diketopiperazines . 
E.  Abderhalden  and  F.  Leinert  (Fermentforsch., 
1937,  15,  324—332;  cf.  Shibata,  A.,  1934,  1260).— 
Histidine  anhydride  is  hydrolysed  by  gastric  juice 
and  by  very  dil.  acid.  Pepsin  has  no  effect  on  the 
rate  of  hydrolysis.  W.  McC. 

Action  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  gastric 
juice,  trypsin,  and  erepsin,  and  of  the  zones  of 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  within  which  these 
enzymes  act,  on  pyrrolidonecarboxylic  acid  and 
its  amide.  R.  Abderhalden  (Fermentforsch., 
1937, 15,  352 — 359). — The  extent  of  hydrolysis  of  the 
acid  and  amide  with  production  of  glutamic  acid  and 
amide,  respectively,  is  the  same  with  pepsin,  trypsin, 
and  erepsin  as  with  the  respective  amounts  of  HC1 
required  to  produce  the  [H‘]  at  which  the  hydrolyses 
occur  in  presence  of  the  enzymes.  The  hydrolyses 
are  therefore  not  of  an  enzymic  nature.  W.  McC. 

Stability  of  defence  proteinases  of  dried  serum. 
E.  Abderhalden  (Fermentforsch.,  1937,  15,  321 — 
323;  cf.  A.,  1928,  1283).— The  defence  proteinases  of 
dried  serum  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  retain  their 
activity  and  specificity  for  >9  years.  W.  McC. 

Detection  of  defence  proteinases  in  urine.  E. 
Abderhalden  (Fermentforsch.,  1937,  15,  348 — 351 ; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  626). — Improvements  in  the  method  are 
described.  W.  McC. 

Role  of  specificity  in  the  enzymic  synthesis  of 
proteins .  Syntheses  with  intracellular  enzymes . 
M.  Bergmann  and  H.  Fraenkel-Conrat  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  119,  707— 720).— Anilides  of  acylated 
NH2-acids  were  synthesised  with  a  prep.  (I)  of  papain  I 
activated  by  cysteine.  (I)  afforded  the  a?iilides  of 
carbobenzyloxyglyeine  (II),  m.p.  144°,  benzoyl + 
leucine  (III),  m.p.  213°,  [a]D  +9-0°  in  AcOH,  benzoyl- 
Z-phenylalanine,  m.p.  219 — 220°,  [a]],3  +27-6°  in 
CSHSN,  and  benzoyl+alanine,  m.p.  175 — 176°,  [a]|s 
—8-0°  in  AcOH.  NHPh*NH2  in  presence  of  (I)  does 
not  inhibit  the  enzyme  but  participates  in  the  reaction, 
yielding,  e.g.,  the  phenylhydrazides  of  (II),  m.p.  144°, 
and  aeetyl-Z-phenylalanine,  m.p.  205°,  [«]”  —33-5°  in 
C5H5N.  Negative  results  were  obtained  with  benzoyl- 
sarcosine  and  with  free  NH2-acids.  The  substrate  of 
papain  I  appears  to  be  R-CO-NH'CHR'-C02H,  and 
the  Z-form  only  was  acted  on  by  the  enzyme.  Brom- 
elin  and  cathepsin  were  both  capable  of  forming  the 
anilides  of  (II)  and  (III).  J.  L.  C. 

Chemical  nature  of  papain.  S.  Maeda  (Bull. 
Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  12,  319 — 325). — Dialysis  of 
an  aq.  solution  of  papain  (I)  greatly  reduces  its 
activity,  which  is  subsequently  increased  by  treatment 
with  HCN.  Pptn.  with  MeOH  gives  a  gelatin-like 
mass  which  contains  3-43%  of  tryptophan.  HCN  or 
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PhCHO  does  not  reactivate  (I)  after  inactivation  by 
N2H,',  NHPh-NH„  NH,OH,  NaHS03J  and  dimethyl- 
barbituric  acid.  Hence  (I)-peptidase  and  (I)-pro- 
teinase  contain  a  'CHO.  Pptd.  (I)  is  only  slowly 
attacked  by  proteolytic  enzymes.  Trypsin  and  pepsin 
slightly  increase  C02H,  but  the  activity  of  the  enzyme 
is  unaltered.  J.  N.  A. 

Enzymic  hydrolysis  of  glutathione  by  rat’s 
kidney.  E.  F.  Sciiroeder  and  G.  E.  Woodward 
(J.  Biol.  Ckem.,  1937,  120,  209— 217).— Reduced  and 
oxidised  glutathione  (I)  aro  completely  hydrolysed 
into  their  constituent  NH2-acids  by  the  enzyme(s)  in 
rat’s  kidney.  Cysteine  (as  sulphate)  and  cystine  were 
isolated  in  yields  of  53  and  72%,  respectively.  Re¬ 
duced  (I)  titrates  abnormally  high  by  tho  NMe4-OH 
method  of  Linderstrom-Lang  el  al.  (A.,  1935,  784). 

J.  N.  A. 

Glucosulphatase.  XIII.  Contents  of  gluco- 
sulphatase  and  phosphatase  in  various  inverte¬ 
brates.  T.  Soda  and  S.  Koyaaia  (J.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1935,  56,  1338—1339;  cf.  A.,  1936,  378).— 
High  glucosulphatase  (I)  contents  are  recorded  in 
sea-ear,  horned  top,  and  scallop.  In  many  cases  the 
(I)  and  phosphate  contents  were  inversely  related. 
The  activity  of  (I)  was  high  at  pn  4-3  in  one  variety 
and  at  pa  9-3  in  another ;  it  was  unrelated  to  the  dry 
wt.  of  the  organism.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Resistance  of  diketopiperazinepropionic  acid 
to  fission  by  proteinases. — See  A.,  II,  390. 

Amylase  activity  of  adipose  tissue.  F.  Cedran- 
golo  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1937,  [vi],  25, 137 — 139). 
— See  this  vol.,  269.  F.  0.  H. 

Amylase  in  cow's  milk.  G.  A.  Richardson 
and  C.  L.  Hankinson  (J.  Dairy  Sci.,  1936,  19,  761 — 
772). — Milk  shows  starch-liquefying,  -dextrinising, 
and  -saccharifying  activity  and  is  thus  assumed  to 
contain  a-  and  p-amylase.  The  at-enzyme  is  in¬ 
activated  almost  completely  at  55°  in  30  min.  whilst 
the  B-enzymo  is  active  after  30  min.  at  65°.  The 
optimum  temp,  of  incubation  of  the  two  forms  are  : 
ct,  30 — 40°;  p,  50°.  Milk  from  cows  suffering  from 
mastitis  has  a  high  but  variable  diastatic  activity. 

W.  L.  D. 

Enzymic  amylolysis.  V.  Action  of  a-amylase 
from  malt  on  constituents  of  starch.  M.  Samec 
[with  M.  Battestin]  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  248, 
117 — 128;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1298).— The  rate  of  sacchari¬ 
fication  of  the  amylo-compounds  of  potato-starch  by 
cc-amylase  from  malt  is  >  that  of  the  erythro-com- 
pounds  (I)  whilst  the  reverse  holds  for  saccharification 
with  p-amylase.  The  greater  is  the  concn.  of  (I),  the 
earlier  does  the  reaction  cease  and  the  smaller  is  the 
extent  of  saccharification.  The  residue  from  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch  bv  P-diastase  is  probably  derived 
from  (I).  *  W.  McC. 

Enzymic  hydrolysis  of  6-hal ohy dri n- p - tl -glue - 
osides  and  of  related  compounds. — See  A.,  II, 
399. 

Activity  of  the  phosphatase  of  the  long  bones 
[of  rats]  at  various  stages  of  growth.  J.  Roche 
and  A.  Filifpi  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
1064 — -1066). — At  the  end  of  growth  the  phosphatase 
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system  of  the  long  bones  has  a  max.  activity ;  differ¬ 
ences  in  activity  occur  in  the  tibia  and  femur. 

H.  G.  R. 

Enzymes  of  fermentation.  VII.  Phosphoryl¬ 
ation  of  hexoses  by  yeast  extracts.  A.  Schaef- 
Ner  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  248,  159—173).— 
Confirmation  of  previous  results  (A.,  1935,  1026)  is 
found  in  the  observation  that  the  hexose  monoester 
fraction  corresponds  quantitatively  with  the  amount 
of  H3P04  esterified  during  the  phosphorylation  of 
hexoses  by  the  purified  enzyme  system;  phospho- 
glyceric  acid  (I)  is  isolated  as  the  Ba  salt.  A  marked 
difference  exists  between  induction  with  (I)  and  with 
hexose  phosphate  since  the  change  with  the  former  is 
completely  inhibited  by  0-0005ii-NaF  whilst  with  the 
latter  it  is  scarcely  affected  by  O-OOlai-NaF.  Thus 
regeneration  of  the  hexose  diphosphate  can  occur  in  a 
manner  not  included  in  the  extended  Meyerhof 
scheme,  probably  by  direct  phosphorylation  by 
union  with  inorg.  P04'".  Homogeneous  cozymase 
has  the  same  phosphorylating  action  as  the  crude 
material  so  that  cozymase  must  be  an  essential  link 
in  phosphorylation  whereas  adenylic  acid  and  co- 
dehydrase  II  are  unnecessary.  The  “  intermediate 
enzyme  ”  of  Warburg  and  Christian  is  not  homo¬ 
geneous  but  the  apodehydrogenases  (I)  contained 
therein  cannot  induce  phosphorylation.  Preservation 
of  the  enzyme  in  alkaline  solution  causes  loss  of  phos¬ 
phorylating  action  without  diminishing  the  (I).  This 
inactive  solution  can  regain  its  phosphorylating  power 
by  addition  of  certain  enzyme  solutions  which  aro 
themselves  inactive.  (I)  can  be  pptd.  from  its  solution 
by  acids  and  the  residual  solutions  after  admixture 
with  the  enzyme  solutions  inactivated  by  alkali  induce 
phosphorylation.  Complete  activity  is  restored  when 
the  solution  of  (I)  is  mixed  with  a  dialysed  glycerol 
extract  of  dried  yeast  which  does  not  contain  (I)  and 
alone  cannot  cause  phosphorylation.  The  phosphoryl¬ 
ation  system  therefore  consists  of  at  least  two  com¬ 
ponents,  the  system  of  (I)  and  the  component  sensitive 
to  alkali  for  which  the  name  phosphatase  is  retained. 
The  latter  is  not  identical  with  any  known  phos¬ 
phatase  or  with  phosphorylase.  H.  W. 

Mechanism  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  O. 
Meyerhof,  W.  Kiessling,  and  W.  Schxtlz  (Biochem, 
Z.,  1937,  292,  25 — 67). — In  the  mechanism  suggested 
by  Warburg  and  Christian  (this  vol.,  31),  the  enzymic 
A -protein  (I)  catalyses  the  transfer,  by  the  adenylic  acid 
(II)  system,  of  P04"'  from  phosphopyruvic  acid  (III) 
to  give  glucose  (IV)  and  hexose  monophosphate  (V) 
whilst  the  B-protein  (VI)  catalyses  the  oxidation- 
reduction,  the  uptake  of  inorg.  P04"'  involved  in  the 
(II)  system,  and  all  the  equilibrium  reactions.  (V), 
in  presence  or  absence  of  (IV),  and  hexose  diphosphate 
(VII)  are  rapidly  and  completely  converted  into 
phosphoglyceric  acid  and  AcC02H  when  As04'"  is 
present;  in  presence  of  (VI),  but  not  of  (I),  the  change 
does  not  proceed  beyond  (III)  or  (V),  respectively. 
(V)  is  invariably  the  first  product  of  phosphorylation 
and  is  an  essential  intermediate.  W.  MeO. 

Isolation  of  pure  cozymase  from  the  muscle 
of  warm-blooded  animals.  S.  Ochoa  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1937, 292,  68 — 73). — Cozymase,  identical  with  that 
of  yeast,  is  obtained  in  0-06%  yield  from  fresh  rabbit’s 
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muscle  by  a  modification  of  the  procedure  of  Meyerhof 
and  Ohlmeyer  (this  vol.,  313).  W.  McC. 

Pyrophosphatase.  II.  Mechanism  of  activ¬ 
ation  of  phosphatases.  E.  Bauer  (Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1937,  248,  213—226;  cf.  A.,  1936,  896).— 
Pyrophosphate  (I)  is  not  hydrolysed  by  pyrophos¬ 
phatase  (II)  from  bottom  yeast  in  the  absence  of  Mg 
[which  probably  activates  (I)],  a  (I)— (II)  compound 
being  subsequently  produced.  The  extent  of  action 
of  (II)  cc  [Mg]  and  to  the  amount  of  ( II) ,  and  varies  also 
with  [(I)].  The  amount  of  Mg  required  for  optimal 
action  depends  on  pn,  the  optimal  pH  shifting  to  the 
alkaline  side  as  [(I)]  increases.  The  action  of  (II)  is 
inhibited  by  NaF  but  the  effect  can  be  reversed  by 
increasing  [Mg]  and  substrate  concn.  CaCl2  and 
adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  also  inhibit  the  action  of 
(II),  the  effect  of  CaCl2  being  reversed  by  increasing 
[Mg].  W.  McC. 

Production  of  phosphoglyceric  acid.  P.  Ostern 
and  A.  J.  Guthke  (Z.  physiol,  Chem.,  1937  ,  248, 
155 — 158). — The  method  of  Neuberg  and  Kobel  (A., 
1934,  56)  succeeds  only  when  the  yeast  is  fermenting 
vigorously  before  PhMe  is  added.  Addition  of 
hexose  diphosphate  is  unnecessary  and  a  yield  of 
70  g.  of  Ba  phosphoglycerate  is  obtained  from  1225  c.c. 
of  40%  aq.  glucose.  W.  McC. 

By-products  in  the  preparation  of  cozymase 
from  yeast.  E.  Sohlenck  and  W.  Gletm  (Svensk 
Kem.  Tidskr.,  1937,  49,  181— 184).— Adenylic  acid 
and  codehydrogenase  II  (triphosphopyridine  nucleo¬ 
tide)  have  been  obtained.  M.  H.  M.  A. 

Biocatalysts  of  yeast.  G.  Medvedev  and  N.  S. 
Vissotzkaja  (Fermentforsch.,  1937, 15,  257 — 263).— 
The  amount  of  biocatalysts  which  must  be  added  to 
yeast  in  order  to  produce  a  given  abs.  rate  of  ferment¬ 
ation  oc  the  amount  of  living  yeast  used.  Preps, 
containing  biocatalysts  should  be  compared  on  the 
basis  of  the  no.  of  mg.  which  cause  liberation  of  5  mg. 
of  C02  in  1  min.  at  30°  when  1  g.  of  yeast  is  used. 
Added  biocatalysts  act  only  after  passing  into  the 
living  yeast  cells  where  production  of  complexes 
occurs.  During  fermentation,  the  complexes  pass 
out  into  the  surrounding  medium.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  crystalline  hormones  on  the  growth 
of  yeasts.  A.  P.  Weber  (Ann.  Ferm,,  1937,  3, 
15 — 29,  65 — 86). — The  growth  (rate  of  formation  of 
dry  matter)  of  Rhodotorula  sugari  and  of  R.  glutinis, 
var.  Saitoi,  is  stimulated  by  folliculin,  dihydrofolli- 
culin  benzoate,  or  testosterone  at  a  concn.  of  0-0001%, 
the  activity  depending  on  the  rate  of  growth.  The 
effect  of  androsterone,  insulin,  thyroxine,  or  hetero- 
auxin  is  less  marked,  whilst  adrenaline  shows  no 
action.  The  activity  of  the  hormones  is  small  in  the 
absence  of  Zn  and  is  augmented  by  addition  of  Th, 
Mn,  Cu,  I,  and  B.  Other  yeasts  examined  were  not 
affected  by  the  hormones.  H.  G.  R. 

Factors  influencing  radiosensitivity.  G. 
Harker  (J.  Cancer  Res.  Comm.  Sydney,  1937,8, 14 — 
23 ;  ef.  A.,  1936,  523).— Addition  of  0-1— 1-0%  of  KC1, 
KHC03,  KI,  or  MgCl2  increases  the  invertase  action 
of  yeast  preps,  whilst  the  subsequent  effect  of  Ra 
irradiation  is  inhibited  by  10 — 60% ;  CaCl2  is  without 
action  on  either  phase.  Data  for  the  direct  action  of 


added  inorg.  and  org.  salts  and  their  mixtures  are 
given;  Na  succinate  strongly  inhibits.  The  bearing 
of  the  results  on  the  efficacy  of  irradiation  of  tumours 

is  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Toxic  action  of  substances  which  give  rise  to 
hydrochloric  acid  on  hydrolysis.  H.  Magne  and 
P.  R6my  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  1092— 
1104).— The  reproduction  of  yeast  is  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  respiration  and  fermentation  to 
small  concns.  of  (C2H4C1)2S  (I)  and  trichloroethyl- 
amine  (II).  The  hydrolysis  products  thiodiglycol, 
N(C2H4-OH)3,  and  HC1  are  practically  non-toxic. 
The  toxic  action  of  (I)  and  (II)  is  related  to  their 
intracellular  hydrolysis  and  not  to  the  extracellular 
hydrolysis  products.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  cysteine  on  respiration  and  ferment¬ 
ation  of  bakers’  yeast.  J.  Ruxnstrom,  A.  Runn- 
strom,  and  E.  Sperber  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  540). — 
The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  cysteine  (I)  to  yeast 
causes  no  change  in  its  characteristic  respiration,  but 
the  aerobic  changes  occurring  after  addition  of  glucose 
are  entirely  altered.  Respiration  decreases  consider¬ 
ably,  but  there  is  strong  aerobic  fermentation. 
Addition  of  (I)  does  not  accelerate  and  possibly  retards 
anaerobic  fermentation.  Aerobic  fermentation  also 
increases  after  addition  of  thioglycollic  acid.  When 
F'  and  glucose  were  added  simultaneously  with  (I)  to 
yeast  under  anaerobic  conditions,  fermentation  ceased. 
Under  aerobic  conditions  F'  exerted  no  influence. 

A.  J.  M. 

Processes  in  the  synthesis  of  yeast  cell-sub¬ 
stance.  Assimilation  of  nitrogen  from  amino- 
acids  by  yeast. — See  B.,  1937,  965. 

Polysaccharide  synthesis  in  the  yeast  cell. 
K.  F.  Bonhoeffer  and  G.  Gunther  (Naturwiss., 
1937,  25,  459). — When  yeast  is  grown  on  a  medium 
containing  50%  of  D20,  the  polysaccharides  formed 
contain  a  quantity  of  D  which  depends  on  the  type 
of  sugar  present  in  the  medium.  Thus  the  glycogen 
(I)  fraction  contained  8-3, 8-6,  and  4-5%  of  D  according 
as  to  whether  the  sugar  employed  was  glucose  (II), 
mannose  (III),  or  fructose  (IV).  The  smaller  D 
content  when  (IV)  was  used  suggests  that  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  (I)  from  this  sugar  is  more  direct  than  that 
from  (II)  or  (III).  W.  0.  K. 

Zymosterol  and  ascosterol. — See  A.,  II,  416. 

New  species  of  yeast  of  the  genus  Zygosac- 
charomyces  :  Z.  Ashbyii.  M.  Cordroc’h  (Ann. 
Ferm.,  1937,  3,  87 — 104). — The  yeast,  which  is 
probably  a  variety  of  Z.  Marxianm,  has  been  isolated 
from  diseased  sisal.  Biochemical  characteristics  are 
recorded.  H.  G.  R. 

New  black-pigmented  species  of  Torula  [T, 
schaonii].  N.  Rouchelman  (Ann.  Ferm.,  1937,  3, 
149 — 155). — A  more  detailed  account  of  work  already 
reviewed  (this  vol.,  143),  H.  W. 

Capsules  of  Mycotorula  albicans  and  other 
yeast-like  fungi.  P.  Negroni  (Folia  biol.,  1935,  1, 
235 — 236). — A  sp.  polysaccharide  isolated  from  the 
capsules  was  sol.  in  H20,  acted  as  a  hapten,  and  did 
not  cause  formation  of  antibodies  when  injected  into 
animals.  It  gave  a  complement  fixation  reaction 
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with  serum  of  rabbits  immunised  with  the  whole 
organisms,  and  a  precipitin  reaction  with  certain 
immune  sera.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mathematical  expression  of  the  growth  of 

Aspergillus  niger  as  a  function  of  the  magnes¬ 
ium  concentration  of  the  medium.  J.  Lavollay 
and  (Mme.)  E.  Laborey  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
1686 — 1687). — The  yield  of  A.  niger  depends  on  the 
[Mg]  in  the  medium  and  not  on  its  abs.  amount. 
1-05  mg.  of  Mg  per  100  c.c.  of  Raulin’s  medium  leads 
to  max.  development.  J.  L.  D. 

Protein  from  Aspergillus  niger.  P.  Diats- 
CHENKO  (Trud.  Lab.  Izuch.  Belka  Belkovo  Obm. 
Organ.,  1935,  No.  8,  30 — 35). — The  “  proto-acid  ”  is 
prepared  by  Perov’s  method  (A.,  1936, 1037).  The  N 
content  of  various  protein  preps,  (not  obtained  pure) 
was  12-25 — 15*27%.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Toxins  of  Fusarium  bucharicum,  Jacz,  and 
F.  graminearum,  Schw.  S.  Medvedeva  (Compt. 
rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  15,  503—508).— 
When  F.  bucharicum  and  F.  graminearum  are  grown 
on  modified  Richard  medium  of  pB  5-27  the  latter 
develops  a  more  alkaline  reaction  (pn  6-97  and  6-48, 
respectively)  and  contains  NH3  (21-74  and  19-73  mg., 
respectively,  per  100  c.c.).  The  culture  fluids,  after 
removal  of  the  fungi  contained  a  toxin,  apparently 
thermo-stable.  Methods  for  the  detection  of  the 
latter  are  described.  W.  O.  K. 

Gas  requirements  of  Penicillium  Roquefartii. 
—See  B.,  1937,  972. 

Antagonistic  action  of  Trichoderma  on  Actino¬ 
myces  scabies  and  Rhizoctonia  solani.  R.  H. 
Daines  (Amer.  Potato  J.,  1937,  14,  85 — 93). — T. 
lignorum  produces  a  diffusible  substance  which  is 
toxic  to  A.  scabies  and  to  E.  solani.  The  substance 
is  destroyed  by  aeration  of  the  soil,  and  may  be 
absorbed  by  C.  A  soil  baoterium  produces  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  toxic  to  T.  lignorum  and  to  A.  scabies. 

A.  G.  P. 

Growth  factor  influencing  the  development  of 
Ophiobolus  graminis,  Sacc.  G.  W.  Padwiok 
(Sci.  Agric.,  1936, 16,  365 — 372). — An  essential  growth 
factor  for  the  organism  occurs  in  certain  plant  and 
animal  extracts  (carrots,  casein)  and  in  certain 
bacterial  cultures.  A.  G.  P. 

Nutrition  of  flagellates — Tetramitidae.  Sterols 
as  growth  factors  for  Trichomonas.  R.  OajXj- 
LEaij  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  59,  137— 172).— A 
study  of  the  conditions  of  multiplication  of  Eutricho- 
mastix  colubrorum,  T.  foetus,  and  T.  columbce.  Chole¬ 
sterol  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  T.  columbce. 

E.  M.  W. 

Doctrine  of  pleomorphism  in  bacteriology. 

S.  Winogradsky  (Soil  Sci.,  1937,  43,  327— 340).— A 

crit.  review.  A.  G.  P. 

Micro-organisms  and  vitamins.  S.  Orla-Jen- 
sek  (Ann.  Perm.,  1937,  3,  1 — 14). — Lactic  bacteria 

require  an  activator  similar  to  bios  (I)  and  lacto- 
flavin  (II)  for  their  development.  A  method  for 
comparative  determination  of  these  substances  in 
media  is  described.  Peptone  contains  (II)  and  small 
quantities  of  (I).  H.  G.  R. 


Acetone-butyl  alcohol  fermentation.  A.  Janke 
and  V.  Siedler  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 292,  101 — 115).— 
In  the  mixture  produced  by  addition  of  B.  aceto- 
butylims  to  glucose  fermented  by  aq.  extract  of  yeast, 
addition  of  MeCHO  increases  the  ratio  BuOH  :  C0Mea 
from  1-7  :  1  to  4-7  :  1  and  from  2-9  :  1  to  22  :  1  if 
CaC03  is  also  added.  When  suspensions,  p-.L  6-0,  of 
the  washed  bacilli  are  used,  no  C0Me2  but  equimol. 
amounts  of  BuOH  and  PrC02H  and  of  EtOH  and 
AcOH  are  produced.  Hence  production  of  COMe, 
and  that  of  BuOH  are  not  interdependent.  PrCOoH 
is  produced  but  not  C0Me2  or  BuOH  when  aldol, 
which  does  not  kill  the  bacillus,  is  added  to  the 
suspension  at  pa  6-3.  The  suspension  produces  no 
COMe2  or  BuOH  from  added  AcOH.  Aldol  is  pos¬ 
sibly  an  intermediate  in  production  of  COMe2  and 
BuOH  but  production  of  COMe2  from  AcOH  or  of 
BuOH  from  PrC02H  or  aldol  in  the  suspensions  is 
thermodynamically  improbable.  W.  McC. 

Occurrence  of  phosphoglyceric  acid  in  bac¬ 
terial  dissimilation  of  glucose.  R.  W.  Stone 
and  C.  H.  Werkman  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1516 — 
1523). — All  the  organisms  investigated,  except  the 
strict  anaerobes  ( e.g .,  Clostridium),  grown  in  media 
containing  glucose  and  hexose  diphosphate,  yield 
glycerophosphoric  acid  (I).  The  formation  is  acceler¬ 
ated  by  aeration  and  retarded  by  storage  at  5°. 
Optimum  conditions  include  the  presence  of  a 
H  acceptor  appropriate  to  the  organism,  e.g., 
CHAcMe-OH  for  the  colon -aerogenes  group  and 
AcC02H  for  propionic  bacteria.  The  role  of  (I)  in 
bacterial  glycolysis  is  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Action  of  B.  colt  on  conjugated  bile  acids. 
K.  P.  Bash  and  S.  C.  Chakravarty  (Indian  J. 
Med.  Res.,  1934,  21,  691— 694).— When  Na  tauro- 
cholate  (I)  is  incubated  at  37°  with  a  suspension  of 
B.  coli  in  P04"'  buffer  at  pu  6-8  or  8-03,  no  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  (I)  occurs,  but  at  pa  8-03  a  small  quantity 
appears  to  he  destroyed.  W.  0.  K. 

Adaptability  of  glucozymase  and  galacto- 
zymase  in  Bacterium  coli.  M.  Stephenson  and 
E.  F.  Gale  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1311 — 1315). — 
The  rate  of  glycolysis  ((2giucoso)  with  washed  suspen¬ 
sions  of  B.  coli  is  approx,  doubled  by  changing  from 
highly  aerobic  to  anaerobic  growth  conditions,  the 
increase  being  obtained  on  addition  of  1%  glucose  (I) 
or  galactose  (II)  to  the  growth  medium.  (II)  fer¬ 
ments  at  an  extremely  low  rate  and  this  is  not  raised 
by  addition  of  (I)  but  is  increased  40-fold  on  adding 
1%  of  (II)  to  the  medium.  The  increase  is  not 
attained  when  (I)  and  (II)  are  simultaneously  present. 
Adaptation  to  (H)  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
growth;  increase  in  Qgaiacto«}  ^  the  no.  of  cells 
which  have  multiplied  in  presence  of  the  sp.  substrate. 

P.  W.  C. 

Factors  influencing  bacterial  deamination.  I. 
Deamination  of  glycine,  dl-alanine,  and  I-glut- 
amic  acid  by  Bacterium  coli.  M.  Stephenson 
and  E.  F.  Gale  (Biochem.  J,,  1937,  31, 1316—1322).— 
The  chief  effect  of  glucose  on  the  oxidative  deamin¬ 
ation  of  glycine  (I),  dl-alanine  (H),  and  /-glutamic 
acid  (HI)  is  to  inhibit  formation  of  deaminase  (IV) 
during  growth.  With  one  strain  of  B.  coli  the 
inhibition  amounted  to  95%  for  all  three  acids.  It  is 
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not  due  to  anaerobiosis  arising  during  fermentation 
nor  to  change  of  pa  since  those  were  controlled. 
Anaerobic  conditions  during  growth  also  inhibit  (IV) 
formation  with  (I)  and  (II)  but  favour  it  with  (III). 
Presence  of  the  sp.  NHz-acid  in  the  growth  medium 
does  not  affect  formation  of  (IV)  and  age  of  culture 
between  8  and  20  hr.  has  only  a  slight  effect. 

P.  W.  C. 

Toxin  of  Bacterium  coli.  I.  A.  Liqas  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  141 — 143). — Intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  various  fractions  into  rabbits 
indicates  the  following  order  of  decreasing  toxicity : 
exotoxin  +  autolytic  products,  polysaccharides  (I) 
extracted  from  the  bacteria  (endotoxin),  dead  bac¬ 
teria,  dead  bacteria  deprived  of  (I).  F.  0.  H. 

Fermentation  of  glucose  by  bacteria  of  the 
coli-aerogenes  group.  D.  R.  Canepa  and  C.  S. 
de  la  Serna  (Folia  biol.,  1935,  1,  238—243).— 
Escherichia  coli,  Aerobacter  aerogenes,  and  intermediate 
forms  all  produce  COz,  H-,  EtOH,  CHAcMe-OH, 
(0H'CHMe*)z,  HC0ZH,  AcOH,  lactic  and  succinic 
acids  from  glucose  but  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  products  are  different  for  each  3pecies.  A  means 
of  identification  is  thus  possible.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Proteinase  of  Clostridium  histolyticum.  L. 
Weil  and  W.  Kociiolaty  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1255—1267). — Studies  of  proteinase  activity  were 
made  on  bacteria-ffee  filtrates  of  anaerobic  cultures. 
The  enzyme  is  extracellular  and  shows  a  optimum 
of  7.  It  is  not  activated  by  enterokinase,  but  is 
activated  by  *SH  compounds.  Heavy  metals  catalyse 
the.  activation.  Maximum  activation  by  cysteine- 
Fe”  occurred  under  anaerobic  conditions.  The 
active  group  of  the  proteinase  does  not  appear  to  be 
SH.  Addition  of  an  activator  to  dialysed  preps, 
gives  an  increase  in  activity  which  is  independent  of 
the  purity  of  the  prep,  or  variations  in  substrate  or  in 
the  composition  of  the  culture  medium.  The  pro- 
teinase  activity  of  cultures  increased  with  growth  of 
the  organisms,  reaching  a  max.  after  24  hr.,  and 
then  decreasing.  J.  L.  C. 

Chemical  influences  of  bacteria  on  blood- 
pigments.  M.  Kurova  (Trans.  9th  Congr.  Far 
East  Assoc.  Trop.  Med.,  1934,  1,  311 — 320). — 
Hasmatin  (I)  was  produced  by  cholera  or  HzO  vibrios. 
Under  aerobic  conditions  oxyhcemoglobin  was  changed 
into  (I)  and  methoemoglobin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Favourable  effect  of  yeasts  on  the  utilisation  of 
carbohydrates  and  production  of  toxin  by  the 
diphtheria  bacillus.  P.  Bordet  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1044 — 1046). — Addition  of 
baker’s  yeast  to  the  medium  augments  production  of 
the  toxin  by  reason  of  increased  utilisation  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  H.  G.  R. 

Corynebacterium  diphtheria},  M.  T.  Casassa 
(Patologica,  1935,  27,  726— 737).— Growth  of  the 
organism  in  various  media  is  examined.  All  media, 
initially  at  pn  7-0 — 7-2,  became  acid  (pn  6-0 — 6-8) 
within  24  hr.  Different  strains  behaved  differently 
towards  sugars.  Toxin  production  was  favoured  by 
aerobic  conditions  and  pB  near  7,  and  was  least  in 
organisms  showing  the  greatest  tendency  to  acidify 
the  substrate.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 


Porphyrin  of  toxic  diphtheria  broth.  M.  Paid 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  59,  197 — 206), — The 
absorption  spectrum  of  broth  containing  diphtheria 

toxin  can  be  reproduced  by  a  mixture  of  copro¬ 
porphyrin  (I)  and  broth,  showing  (I)  to  be  the  charac¬ 
teristic  constituent.  *  E.  M.  W. 

Nicotinic  acid  as  growth  accessory  for 
diphtheria  bacillus.  J.  H.  Mueller  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  120,  219 — 224). — The  isolation  of  3-3  X 
10-®%  of  nicotinic  acid  (I)  from  liver  is  described. 
(I)  exerts  its  max.  effect  on  the  growth  of  B.  diphtheria 
when  present  in  a  concn,  of  about  1  X  10"*%,  and 
is  approx,  ten  times  as  effective  as  nicotinamide. 

J.  N.  A. 

Physoloigical  r61e  of  hsemin  for  Haemophilus 
influenzas,  Pfeiffer.  A.  Lwoff  and  M.  Lwoff 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  59,  129—136). — The  02 
consumption  of  H.  influenza  near  the  min.  dose  of 
hseinin  (I)  permitting  growth  cc  (I)  concn.  Hence 
(I)  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  a  respirato.ry  enzyme 
system.  E.  M.  W. 

Influence  of  hydrogen-ion  and  lactic  acid  con¬ 
centration  on  the  growth  of  Bacillus  putrifleus. 
H.  Hostettler  and  E.  Zollikofer  (Z.  physiol. 
Chera.,  1937,  248,  183 — 196). — Addition  of  lactic  acid 
(I)  hinders  the  development  of  B.  putrifleus  verrucosus, 
Zeissler,  both  through  H  and  undissociated  acid 
mols.  In  absence  of  (I)  the  tolerated  [H‘]  depends  on 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  culture  medium,  the 
lowest  pH  val.  being  observed  in  the  presence  of 
glucose.  The  different  races  of  bacteria  show  varying 
sensitiveness  towards  [H‘]  according  to  the  culture 
medium.  The  inhibitory  action  of  undissociated  (I) 
is  observed  at  a  concn.  of  1-5  X  10_5n  and  the  fatal 
concn.  in  tho  cases  of  five  races  is  4-19  X  10  3-48  X 

10-s,  3.64  x  jo-3,  3-ig  x  10-3  and  2-89  X  10-3n. 
It  is  const,  for  each  race  with  a  given  culture  medium. 
In  absence  of  (I)  the  temp.  (25°  or  37°)  of  cultivation 
is  without  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  organism. 
In  tho  series  with  addition  of  (I)  the  limiting  pa  vals. 
at  25°  are  >  at  37°.  At  25°  (I)  inhibits  >  at  37°. 
The  lethal  concn.  of  (I)  depends  on  the  culture 
medium.  H.  W. 

Chemotherapy  of  pneumococcal  infection  by 
di-(j>-acetamidophenyl)sulphone  (1399F).  E. 
Fourneau,  J.  TrIsfouel,  (Mme.)  J.  TrIifouel,  F. 
Nrra,  and  D.  Bo  vet  (Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  205, 
299—300;  cf.  this  vol.,  359).— (p-NHAc-CGH4)zSOa 

(I)  has  10  times  the  antistreptococcal  activity  of 
p-NH2*C6H4-S02'NH2  (II),  about  the  same  as 
(p-NO2-C0II4)2SO,  and  <  (p-NH2-CGH4)2S02.  The 
antipneumococcal  activity  of  (I)  is  10  times  that  of 

(II)  and  it  is  effective  against  different  strains  of 

bacilli,  J.  L.  D, 

Phenol-resistance  of  Staphylococcus  aureus. 
E.  E.  Yicher,  E.  Meyer,  and  E.  N.  Gathercoal  (J. 
Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  590 — 593). — Various 
strains  of  S.  aureus  show  marked  differences  in  their 
resistance  to  PhOH  and  also  day-to-day  variations  in 
the  resistance  of  individual  strains.  F.  O.  H. 

Spectrograpbic  identification  of  nicotinic  acid 
in  Staphylococcus  aureus  growth  factor  con¬ 
centrates.  E.  E.  Holiday  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
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1299 — 1302). — The  absorption  spectrum  of  a  S.  aureus ■ 
growth  factor  concentrate  is  measured  in  OIn-HCI 

and  -NaOH  and  compared  with  those  of  CsHjN, 
3-cyanopyridine,  nicotinic  acid  (I),  and  nicotinamide 
and  the  presence  of  (I)  in  the  concentrate  deduced. 
From  the  increase  in  extinction  coeff.  on  acidifying 
an  alkaline  solution  of  concentrate  as  compared  with 
that  for  a  solution  of  pure  (I),  the  amount  of  (I)  in 
the  concentrate  is  estimated  as  1-47%.  P.  W.  C. 

Culture  of  mastitis  streptococci  from  milk. 
IV.  Selective  media.  M.  Klimmer  and  G.  Weiske 
(Milch.  Forsch,,  1937, 19, 15—22 ;  cf.  B.,  1937, 489).— 
A  sucrose-albuminate-bromocresol-purple  agar 
medium  is  best  for  separation  on  plates  from  high- 
count  milk.  Small  colonies  with  cloudy  edges, 
dark  yellow  ring,  and  dark  centres  are  identified  by 
being  Gram -positive  and  growing  in  methylene-blue- 
and  litmus-milk.  Some  indications  of  further  select¬ 
ivity  were  obtained  by  adding  Me-violet  or  NaN3  to 
the  medium.  W.  L.  D. 

Antistreptococcal  action  of  organic  sulphides. 
P.  Gley  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1907—1908; 
cf.  Buttle  et  al.,  this  vol.,  302).^p-NHAc-C6H4-SO2H 
has  an  antistreptococcal  activity  in  mice  <  that  of 
carboxysulphamidochrysoidine  (I)  whilst  the  activity 
ofp-NHAcC6H4'SH  is  about  equal  to  that  of  (I). 

J.  L.  D. 

Action  of  organic  salts  on  the  development 
of  the  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacilli.  A.  Rosa 
and  R.  Maccolini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  183 — 184). — Neutralisation  of  the  N-NaOH 
used  in  the  prep,  of  the  cultures  of  the  bacillus  by 
AcOH  significantly  retards  subsequent  growth .  This 
does  not  occur  with  the  human  type,  or  with  the 
bovine  type  when  lactic  acid  is  used.  F.  O.  H. 

Cellular  reactions  to  wax-like  materials  from 
acid-fast  bacteria .  Unsaponifiable  fraction  from 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  strain  H-37.  F..R.  Sabin, 
K.  C.  Smithburn,  and  R.  M.  Thomas  (J.  Exp.  Med., 
1935,  62,  751 — 769). — The  unsaponifiable  fraction 
stimulates  blood  cells,  causing  formation  of  new 
monocytes  which  surround  the  w'ax-like  particles  and 
then  fuse  into  giant  cells  within  which  the  w'axes 
slowdy  disintegrate  without  damage  to  the  cells. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chemical  nature  of  the  hapten-lipoid  stabiliser 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  Chemistry  of  the  purified 
active  fraction.  M.  A.  Machebceuf,  G.  Levy,  and 
M.  Faure  (Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  204,  1843—1845; 
cf.  A.,  1927,  1114). — Treatment  of  the  active  fraction 
(cf.  A.,  1935,  899)  dissolved  in  NaCl  with  Et20-COMe2 
or  EtOH  affords  a  ppt.  with  alexic  properties  but 
which  is  contaminated  with  a  polyoside  and  when 
hydrolysed  gives  rather  >2%  of  reducing  sugar 
(cf.  this  vol.,  36).  The  phosphatide  acids  (I)  in  the 
fraction  occur  mainly  as  Mg  salts  with  some  Ca  and 
Na.  (I)  decompose  in  the  free  state  and  the  hapten 
activity  diminishes  and  disappears.  With  n-H2S04 
at  room  temp,  the  fraction  gives  saturated  fatty  acids 
but  no  free  H3P04,  which  is  linked  to  the  polyhydrie 
alcohols.  Controlled  hydrolysis  with  Ba(OH)2  at 
100°  yields  a  mixture  of  Ba  salts  of  inositol-,  and 
glycero-phosphoric  acids.  The  free  acids  are  hydro¬ 


lysed  by  H20  at  134°  under  pressure.  One  of  the  Ba 

salts  contains  P  and  inositol.  J.  L.  D. 

Chaulmoogra  oil  and  morphological  modific¬ 
ations  of  Mycobacterium  tuberculosis.  F.  Bal- 
SAMELLI  (Boll.  soc.  intern,  microbiol.  Sez.  ital.,  1935, 
7,  341 — 343). — The  ethylated  oil  has  a  sp.  action  on 
the  organism,  modifying  its  resistance  to  acids  and 
favouring  granular  decomp.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Polysaccharide  of  the  typhus  bacillus.  VI. 
Toxic  action.  A.  Spanedda  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1937,  12,  143—144;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1010).— 
The  symptoms  of  toxic  action  in  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs  (lethal  dose  2  and  5  mg.  per  kg.,  respectively) 
are  described.  F.  0.  H. 

Chemical  and  physical  factors  causing 
bacteriolysis.  A.  C.  H.  Yen  (Trans.  9th  Congr. 
Far  East  Assoc.  Trop.  Med.,  1934,  1,  303 — 309). — 
The  action  of  electricity  on  bacterial  suspensions 
results  from  the  effect  of  substances  produced  by 
electrolysis.  Bacteriolysis  occurs  only  when  OC1', 
OBr',  or  OI'  is  formed.  Acids  or  hydroxides  formed  by 
electrolysis  accumulate  in  too  small  concn.  to  cause 
lysis.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  the  size  of  the  bacteriolysins 
of  Actinomyces  by  ultrafiltration.  M.  Welsch 
and  W.  J.  Elford  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  1053 — 1056). — The  diameter  of  the  bacterio¬ 
lysins  is  4-4^-5-2  mg.  H.  G.  R. 

Bacteriolytic  action  of  menthol.  G.  Pacheco 
and  M.  Para  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125, 
1099 — 1100). — Menthol  at  low  concns.  has  a  bacterio¬ 
lytic  action  which  is  reduced  by  lecithin.  H.  G.  R. 

Virus  in  the  setiology  of  rheumatic  diseases. 
G.  H.  Eagles,  P.  R.  Evans,  A.  G.  T.  Fisher,  and 
J.  D.  Keith  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  421 — 429). — Sera 
from  patients  with  rheumatic  fever,  chorea,  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis  agglutinate  suspensions  from 
the  corresponding  disease.  Cross-agglutination  occur¬ 
ring  within  the  whole  group  indicates  a  similar  virus 
aetiology  for  all  three  diseases.  L.  S.  T. 

Fluorescence  microscopy  on  living  virus  with 
oblique  incident  illumination.  F.  Himmelweit 
(Lancet,  1937,  233,  444— 445).— The  technique 

demonstrates,  by  the  fluorescence  of  primulin  or 
Titan-yellow  2GS,  the  elementary  bodies  of  living 
viruses  in  the  cells  of  living,  infected  tissue. 

L.  S.  T. 

Isolation  and  some  properties  of  liquid  crys¬ 
talline  substances  from  solanaceous  plants  in¬ 
fected  with  three  strains  of  tobacco  mosaic 
virus.  F.  C.  Bay.' den  and  N.  W.  Pirie  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  1937,  B,  123,  274 — 320). — Infective  nucleo- 
proteins  exhibiting  characteristic  optical  properties 
were  isolated  from  solanaceous  plants  infected  with 
three  strains  of  tobacco  mosaic  virus,  but  not  from 
healthy  plants.  Solutions  of  the  proteins  (>2%) 
separate  into  two  layers  :  the  lower  layer  is  more 
cone,  and  is  birefringent ;  the  upper  layer  show's 
anisotropy.  The  activity  per  unit  solid  content  is 
the  same  for  both  layers.  Effects  of  certain  chemicals 
on  activity,  and  the  stability  of  the  nucleic  acid- 
protein  complex  to  heat  and  drying,  are  examined. 
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In  purified  preps,  the  complex  exists  as  rod-shaped 
particles  formed  by  linear  aggregation  of  constituent 
units.  In  the  plant  the  particles  are  probably  not 

completely  aggregated.  A.  G.  P. 

Isolation  of  high-molecular  proteins  by  the 
ultracentrifuge.  R.  W.  G.  Wyckoit  (Naturwiss., 
1937,  25,  481 — 483). — The  crystallisation,  directly 
from  the  crude  sap,  of  the  virus  of  the  tobacco  mosaic 
disease  (mol.  wt.  17  x  10G)  is  effected  by  differential 
centrifugation.  Less  stable  plant  viruses,  which 
cannot  be  crystallised  by  other  methods,  when 
purified  in  this  way,  proved  to  be  cryst.  proteins  of 
similar  mol.  wt.  Similarly  the  virus  of  rabbit  papillo¬ 
matosis  has  been  isolated  as  a  protein  of  mol.  wt. 
25  X  10«.  W.  0.  K. 

Orange-juice  for  the  aerobic  culture  of  an¬ 
aerobic  bacteria.  V.  Cianci  and  G.  Palmieri  (Boll. 
Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  110—113).— 
Orange-juice  gives  results  superior  to  those  due  to 
using  equiv.  amounts  of  vitamin-G.  E.  0.  H. 

Chemotherapy.  E.  L.  Pyman  (Chem.  and  Ind., 
1937,  789— 794).— Recent  work  on  bactericides  and 
amoebicides  is  reviewed.  Investigation  of  the  activity 
of  a  large  no.  of  alkylharmols  led  to  the  view  that  the 
harmol  residue  might  not  be  an  important  contributor 
to  amoebicidal  properties.  Attachment  of  the  group 
NBu2*[CHjj]10  to  a  substituted  NH2  gave  high  activity. 
The  min.  amoebicidal  concn.  of  a  long  series  of  paraffins 
NRR'*[CH2]„-NRR'  was  determined.  Of  the  series 
NR2-[CH2]10-NR2,  ooc-tetra-M-amyldiaminodecane  had 
only  0-1  of  the  toxicity  of  emetine  to  mice  when  given 
orally  and  \  when  given  subcutaneously  and  was  3 — 5 
times  as  efficient  in  tests  in  vitro,  but  was  not 
sufficiently  active  in  man  in  amoebic  dysentery  to  be 
of  any  real  val.  P.  W.  C. 

Oligodynamic  action  of  silver.  H.  Fromherz 
and  J.  Heiss  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937,  50,  679 — 681). — 
The  effects  of  the  presence  of  pure  and  treated  Ag 
wire  in  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  aureus  show  that 
the  bactericidal  action  depends  on  tho  presence  of 
Ag*  (<2  X  10-11  mol.  per  litre)  which  have  their 
origin  in  Ag  salts  present  as  impurities  or  in  the 
oxidised  surface  film.  S.  M. 

Hormones  as  physiological  stimulants.  H. 
Fitting  (Biol.  Zentr.,  1936,  56,  69 — 86;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3706). — A  lecture.  A.  G.  P. 

Osteodystrophy  and  hormone  influence.  J. 
Marx  (Orvosi  Het.,  1935,  79,  1262 — 1264). — Thymus 
and  spleen  as  well  as  the  secondary  thyroid  gland 
are  concerned  in  Ca  metabolism.  Increased  calcific¬ 
ation  caused  by  artificial  hyperfunction  of  the 
secondary  thyroid  was  not  prevented  by  simultaneous 
administration  of  spleen  and  thymus  preps. 

Cir.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  adrenaline  on  resorption  from 
subcutaneous  tissues.  J.  Falck  and  E.  Langz 
(Klin.  Woch.,  1935,  14,  1209 — 1211;  Chem.  Zentr., 
1936,  i,  3708). — Addition  of  adrenaline  (I)  inhibits 
the  resorption  of  subcutaneously  administered  MgS04. 
No  such  effect  occurs  if  (I)  is  injected  simultaneously 
with  MgS04  but  in  other  tissues.  Sympatol  has  no 
action  on  Mg  resorption.  A.  G.  P. 


Comparative  effect  of  adrenaline  and  of  glucose 
on  the  utilisation  of  sugar  by  the  muscles, 
determined  with  the  aid  of  thermo stromuhr 
measurements  of  blood  flow.  S.  Soskin,  H.  E. 
Essex,  J.  F.  Herrick,  and  F.  C.  Mann  (Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1937, 118,  328 — 332). — Continuous  intraven¬ 
ous  injection  of  adrenaline  in  the  dog  appears  to  have 
no  effect  on  sugar  utilisation.  R.  N.  C. 

Lachrymal  elimination  of  glucose  during 
adrenaline  hyperglycaemia.  D.  Michael,  P.  Van- 
Cea,  and  N.  Zolog  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
125,  1095 — 1096). — Excretion  of  glucose  in  the  tears 
commences  when  the  blood-sugar  is  increased  bv 
30—40%.  H.  G.  R. 

Adrenaline  content  of  the  adrenal  glands. 

I.  Determination  in  small  laboratory  animals. 

II.  Determination  in  rabbits  and  dogs  killed 
by  slow  and  rapid  haemorrhage,  traumatic 
destruction  of  the  medulla  [oblongata],  and 
gaseous  emboli.  III.  Content  in  rabbits  anaes¬ 
thetised  or  killed  with  ether  or  chloroform. 
IV.  Content  in  rabbits  poisoned  with  phos¬ 
phorus  or  strychnine.  V.  Determination  in 
animals  after  fatal  insulin  shock,  combined 
action  of  insulin  and  atropine,  or  anaphylactic 
shock.  F.  Marconi  and  I.  di  Marco  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  164—165,  165—166, 
166—168,  168—169,  169— 170).— I.  Weller’s  method 
(A.,  1934,  332)  indicates  an  adrenaline  (I)  content  of 
1-312  (per  g.),  0-176  (total),  and  0-119  mg.  (total)  in 
the  glands  of  dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  respect 
ively. 

II.  Death  due  to  air  emboli  or  slow  haemorrhage 
results  in  a  very  low  content  of  (I).  Rapid  haemorr¬ 
hage  or  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata  has  little 
effect. 

III.  Et20  narcosis  produces  little  change  whilst 
CHCU  narcosis  (especially  when  lethal)  diminishes 
the  (I)  content. 

IV.  With  both  forms  of  poisoning,  the  (I)  content 
is  reduced  to  zero  vals. 

V.  Large  doses  of  insulin,  with  or  without  atropine, 

produce  an  almost  complete  disappearance  of  (I) 
from  the  glands  of  dogs  and  rabbits.  Anaphylactic 
shock  (horse  serum)  in  guinea-pigs  has  little  effect 
on  the  (I)  content.  F.  O.  H. 

Cytology  of  the  adrenal.  F.  F.  McKenzie  and 
L.  J.  Naum  (Ann.  Rept.  Montana  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  [1933],  1934,  No.  340,  13).— Changes  in  the  fat 
and  mitochrondrial  content  of  cortical  cells  during  the 
oestrous  cycle  involved  variation  in  the  no.  and  size  of 
fat  globules  in  the  glomerular  zone.  The  fat  content 
increased  in  pro-cestrus  and  early  oestrus,  reaching 
a  max.  in  early  metoestrus  and  decreasing  throughout 
dicestrum.  Changes  in  the  fat  content  of  cells  of  the 
zona  fasiculata  and  zona  reticularis  closely  paralleled 
the  above.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Sodium  chloride  balance  in  the  adrenalectom- 
ised  opossum.  S.  W.  Britton  and  H.  Silvette 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  21— 25).^Serum-Na 
and  -Cl  are  definitely  increased  in  adrenal  insufficiency 
in  the  fasting  state,  whereas  in  the  higher  mammalian 
species  they  fall.  Administration  of  HaO  causes  falls 
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in  the  Na  and  Cl  levels,  which  are  augmented  in 
lactation  or  diarrhcea.  Serum-sugar  and  liver-  and 
muscle-glycogen  are  decreased.  R.  N.  C. 

Maintenance  of  adrenalectomised  dogs  with¬ 
out  cortin  through  control  of  the  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  diet.  W.  D.  Allers  and  E.  C. 
Kendall  (Amer,  J.  Physiol.,  1037,  118,  87 — 94). — 
Administration  of  NaCl  and  Na  citrate  with  the  diet 
results  in  survival  for  long  periods.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  cortin  on  the  concentrations  of  some 
constituents  of  the  blood  of  adrenalectomised 
rats.  D.  J.  Ingle,  H.  W.  Nilson,  and  E.  C.  Ken¬ 
dall  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  302—308).— 
Cortin  (1)  does  not  prevent  the  increase  in  blood-urea 
after  nephrectomy,  or  alter  Na  and  Cl  from  their 
normal  vals.  Blood-sugar  is  slightly  decreased, 
whilst  serum-K  is  increased,  the  increase  being 
associated  with  loss  of  muscular  activity.  (1) 
retards  the  increase  of  K  in  adrenalectomised  animals 
injected  intraperitoneally  with  H20,  but  does  not 
affect  the  increase  of  urea  or  the  fall  of  Na  and  Cl 
winch  result  from  such  injections.  R.  N.  C. 

E Sects  of  administering  adrenotropic  extract 
to  hypophysectomised  and  thyroidectomised 
tadpoles.  W.  J.  Atwell  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
118,  452—456).  R.  N.  C. 

Comparison  of  sodium,  chloride,  and  carbo¬ 
hydrate  changes  in  adrenal  insufficiency  and 
other  experimental  conditions.  S.  W.  Britton 
and  H.  Silvette  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118, 
594 — 599). — Cats  subjected  to  removal  of  adrenals, 
pancreas,  or  kidneys,  different  combinations  of 
these,  or  intraperitoneal  tissue  transplants  show 
decreases  in  serum-Na  and  -Cl,  in  some  cases  con¬ 
siderably  >  in  adrenal  insufficiency.  The  Na/Cl 
loss  ratio  is  <  normal,  whereas  in  adrenal  insufficiency 
it  shows  the  normal  val.  Adrenalectomy  causes  falls 
of  serum-sugar  (I)  and  total  carbohydrate  of  the  body, 
but  the  other  operations  cause  considerable  increases 
of  (I).  B.  N.  C. 

Cortico-adrenal  insufficiency :  metabolism 
studies  on  potassium,  sodium,  and  chloride. 
H.  W.  Nelson  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  620 — 
631). — Adrenalectomised  dogs  on  a  diet  low  in  K 
and  high  in  NaCl  and  Na  citrate  require  no  cortical 
extract  (I),  but  the  positive  balance  of  Na  and  Cl 
must  be  >  that  required  by  intact  animals,  and  a 
uniform  daily  balance  cannot  be  maintained.  A  high 
intake  of  K  and  a  low  intake  of  Na  and  Cl  produce 
similar  symptoms  of  adrenal  insufficiency,  which  are 
associated  with  a  high  K  level  in  the  cells ;  blood-K 
returns  to  its  normal  levels  on  administration  of  (I) 
and/or  Na'.  Blood-urea  is  sometimes  increased  in 
adrenal  insufficiency,  and  there  are  changes  in  blood- 
sugar,  Na,  Cl,  and  the  hsematocrit  val.,  but  only  the 
increase  in  Iv  is  characteristic.  R.  N.  C. 

Effects  of  cortico-adrenal  extract  on  growth 
and  sexual  activities.  0.  G.  Fitzhugh  (Amer.  J. 
Physiol.,  1937,  118,  677— 6S9).  R.  N.  C. 

(A)  Effect  of  cortin  on  the  sodium,  potassium, 
chloride,  inorganic  phosphorus,  and  total  nitro¬ 
gen  balance  in  normal  subjects  and  in  patients 


•with  Addison's  disease.  (B)  Effect  of  cortin  on 
renal  excretion  of  sodium,  potassium,  chloride, 
inorganic  phosphorus,  and  total  nitrogen  in 
normal  subjects  and  in  patients  with  Addison's 
disease.  G.  W.  Thorn,  H.  R.  Garbutt,  F.  A. 
Hitchcock,  and  E.  A.  Hartman  (Endocrinol.,  1937, 
21, 202 — 212, 213 — 219). — (a)  Subcutaneous  injections 
of  12 — 18  cat  units  of  cortin  per  day  produced  no 
significant  change  in  Na,  K,  and  Cl  balances  in  normal 
subjects.  In  patients  with  severe  Addison's  disease 
injection  of  20  units  daily  changed  the  Na  and  Cl 
balances  from  negative  to  positive. 

(b)  Large  intravenous  injections  (80  cat  units)  of 
cortin  reduced  the  hourly  excretion  of  Na  and 
increased  that  of  K  in  normal  subjects  and  in  patients 
with  Addison's  disease.  There  was  no  significant 
effect  on  the  excretion  of  inorg.  P  or  N.  J.  L.  C. 

Importance  of  cortico-adrenal  regulation  of 
potassium  metabolism.  R.  L.  Zwemer  and  R. 
Truszkowski  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  40 — 49), — The 
level  of  plasma-K  is  actually  raised  by  adrenalectomy, 
whilst  K  toleranco  is  lowered  and  administration  of 
normal  amounts  of  K  causes  marked  symptoms. 
Injection  of  K  salts  into  normal  animals  raises  the 
blood-K  and  may  produce  similar  symptoms.  In¬ 
jection  of  adrenal  cortex  extract  lowers  the  blood-K 
of  normal  animals  and  protects  against  large  amounts 
of  K  givon  intraperitoneally.  M.  A.  B. 

Cortico-adrenal  and  neural  effects  on  gonado¬ 
tropic  activity  of  the  pituitary.  H.  B.  Friedgood 
(Science,  1937,  86,  84 — 85). — In  cats  the  adrenal 
glands  are  essential  for  the  proper  coital  stimulation 
of  the  anterior  pituitary.  The  time,  >1  hr.,  between 
mating  and  the  gonadotropic  response  of  the  pituitary 
is  consumed  in  the  secretion,  and  possibly  elaboration, 
of  an  adrenal  cortical  hormone,  which  can  stimulate 
the  gonadotropic  activity  of  the  anterior  pituitary. 

L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  adrenalectomy  and  thyroidectomy 
on  ketonuria  and  liver-fat  content  of  the  albino 
rat  following  injections  of  anterior  pituitary 
extract.  E.  G.  Fry  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  283 — 
291).— Adrenalectomy  following  the  injection  of 
anterior  pituitary  extract  suppressed  the  excretion 
of  ketones  and  prevented  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
fiver.  The  ketogenic  response  to  the  extract  was 
permitted  by  the  presence  of  adrenal  cortical  tissue 
but  not  by  adrenal  cortical  oxtract  therapy,  and 
remained  after  thyroidectomy.  J.  L.  C. 

Effect  of  adrenalectomy  on  the  ketosis  of 
fasting  and  on  the  action  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
ketogenic  principle.  E.  M.  MacKay  and  R.  H. 
Barnes  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  184—189). — 
Fasting  ketosis  in  rats  is  reduced  by  bilateral  adrenal¬ 
ectomy  ;  ketosis  caused  by  anterior  pituitary  extracts 
is  abolished  or  reduced.  (Cf.  A.,  1936,  1542.) 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  adrenalectomy  on  liver-fat  in  fasting 
and  after  the  administration  of  anterior  pituitary 
extracts.  E.  M.  MacKay  and  R.  H.  Barnes  (Amer. 
J.  Physiol.,  1937, 118, 525 — 527). — Ketogenic  anterior 
pituitary  extracts  cause  deposition  of  fat  in  the  livers 
of  fasting  rats.  Adrenalectomy  abolishes  both 
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ketogencsis  and  fat  deposition,  and  also  reduces  the 
amount  of  fat  deposited  in  the  liver  during  fasting. 

R.  N.  C. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism  of  hypophysectom- 
ised  and  hypophyso-adrenalectomised  rats.  E.  L. 
Cobey  and  S.  W.  Britton  (Amor.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
118,  15 — 20). — Blood-sugar  (I)  rises  for  30 — 40  days 
after  complete  hypophysectomy,  and  in  long-surviv¬ 
ing  animals  subsequently  falls  below  normal.  The 
changes  are  independent  of  wt.  changes  and  the 
survival  period.  Liver-  and  muscle-glycogen  (II) 
vary  within  normal  limits.  Adrenalectomy  following 
hypophysectomy  causes  rapid  falls  in  (I)  and  (II). 
Carbohydrate  changes  in  the  chronic  state  following 
hypophysectomy  may  be  duo  in  part  to  changes  in 
the  adrenal  cortex.  R.  N.  C. 

Cortex-  and  medulla-stimulating  action  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland.  A.  W. 
Elmer,  B.  Giedosz,  and  M.  Scheps  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1082— 1085).— Aq.  or  acid 
extracts  of  the  anterior  lobe  have  no  medulla- 
stimulating  action.  Acid,  but  not  aq.,  extracts  have 
a  cortex-stimulating  action  on  guinea-pigs  which  is 
inhibited  by  simultaneous  admimstration  of  I. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  an  anterior  pituitary  extract  on 
serum-calcium  and  -phosphorus.  H.  B.  Fried- 
good  and  R.  McLean  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118, 
688 — 593). — Serum-Ca  in  guinea-pigs  is  increased,  but 
serum-P04  is  unaffected;  the  action  of  the  extract 
is  therefore  parathyrotropic.  R.  N.  C. 

Immediate  hyperglycsemic  and  anti-insulin 
action  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland 
and  of  the  blood  in  acromegaly.  A.  W.  Elmer, 
B.  Giedosz,  and  M.  Scheps  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  125,  1086 — 1088). — Massive  doses  of  acid 
extract  of  the  anterior  lobe  or  of  the  blood-plasma  in 
acromegaly  have  an  immediate  diabetogenic  action 
on  rabbits.  H.  G.  R. 

Assay  of  lactogenic  extracts  of  anterior  pituit¬ 
ary  gland.  I.  W.  Rowlands  (Quart.  J.  Pharm., 
1937,  10,  216 — 221).— A  method  of  assay  using  the 
pigeon  crop-gland  test  is  described.  The  response 
given  by  tho  gland  increases  with  body-wt. 

J .  !N .  A. 

Pituitrin  anaemia.  A.  Gilman  and  L.  Goodman 
(Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  241— 250).— The 
anaemia  in  rabbits  is  the  result  of  H„0  retention, 
which  leads  to  blood  dilution  and  destruction  of 

erythrocytes.  R.  N.  C. 

Pituitary  regulation  of  water  exchange  in  the 
dog  and  monkey.  H.  L.  White  and  P.  Hein- 
beoker  (Amor.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  276 — 284). — 
A  diuretic  principle  is  present  in  tho  anterior  pituitary. 

It  is  ineffective  in  absence  of  tho  thyroid,  but  is  not 
the  thyrotropic  hormone.  R.  N.  C. 

Carbohydrate  storage  and  maintenance  in  the 
hypophysectomised  rat.  J.  A.  Russell  and  L.  L. 
Bennett  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 118,  196 — 205). — 
Blood-sugar  and  liver-  and  muscle-glycogen  maintain 
their  normal  levels  when  the  food  supply  is  kept 
normal,  but  fall  to  an  extent  >  in  normal  animals  on 
fasting  even  for  short  periods.  The  fall  is  not  due  to 


absence  of  the  posterior  pituitary,  brain  injury,  or 
chronic  inanition.  A  single  carbohydrate  meal  after 
fasting  does  not  cause  increases  in  body  carbohydrates 
comparable  with  those  produced  in  normal  animals; 

the  initial  low  fasting  level  and  the  low  rate  of 
absorption  only  partly  explain  this  result. 

R.  n.  c. 

Site  of  formation  of  the  posterior  lobe  hor¬ 
mones.  C.  Fisher  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  19 — 29). 
— No  diuretic,  pressor,  or  oxytocic  activity  was 
shown  by  cat  pituitaries  in  which  degeneration  of  the 
pars  nervosa  had  been  produced  experimentally, 
but  in  which  the  pars  intermedia  was  still  physio¬ 
logically  active.  The  elaboration  of  the  diuretic, 
pressor,  and  oxytocic  principles  is  in  some  way 
related  to  the  pars  nervosa.  M.  A.  B. 

Augmentation  of  ovarian  weights  as  effected 
by  zinc  sulphate,  antuitrin-S,  and  thyroid  im¬ 
plants.  F.  E.  Emery  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 118, 
316 — 320).  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  the  female  sex  hormone  on  reptiles. 
V.  Dantchakoff  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  424 — 
426). — Histological. 

Determination  of  the  gonadotropic  material 
of  urine  of  women  after  castration  and  the 
menopause  and  of  normal  men.  P.  A.  Katzman 
(Endocrinol.  1937,  21,  89 — 95). — Adsorption  by 
BzOH  gives  complete  recovery  of  the  gonadotropic 
material  from  the  urine  of  pregnancy  and  from 
anterior  lobe  extracts,  but  not  from  the  urine  of  women 
after  castration  and  the  menopause,  in  which  BzOH 
appears  to  cause  a  definite  reduction  in  activity. 
Pptn.  with  EtOH  gives  complete  recovery  in  all 
cases,  and  tungstic  acid  (I)  is  satisfactory  if  the 
basic  reagent  used  for  decomp,  the  ppt.  is  suitably 
chosen.  With  the  urine  of  normal  men  BzOH,  (I), 
and  tannic  acid  all  give  satisfactory  results. 

M.  A.  B. 

Menstrual  cycle  of  the  primates .  X.  (Estrone 
threshold  of  uterus  of  Rhesus  monkey.  XI. 
Part  played  by  oestrogenic  hormone  in  the 
menstrual  cycle.  S.  Zuckermann  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  1937,  B,  123,  441—456,  457— 471).— X.  The 
effects  of  the  injection  of  cestrone  (I)  in  spayed  llhe-ms 
monkeys  in  producing  bleeding  suggest  that  the  (I) 
threshold  fluctuates  rhythmicaUy. 

XI.  An  artificial  menstrual  cycle  is  produced  in 
spayed  monkeys  by  the  injection  of  (I)  in  increasing 
amounts  for  14  days  reduced  to  a  const,  low  level  on 
and  after  the  15th  day.  This  cycle  is  significantly 
longer  than  one  in  which  no  (I)  is  injected  after  the 
14th  day.  The  data  show  that  the  (I)  threshold 
fluctuates  over  a  wide  range.  The  mechanism  of  the 
menstrual  cycle  is  discussed.  E.  M.  W. 

Production  of  oestrogenic  hormone  by  a  trans¬ 
plantable  ovarian  carcinoma.  L.  C.  Strong,  W.  U. 
Gardner,  and  R.  T.  Hill  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21, 
268 — 272). — Transplanted  ovarian  carcinoma  in  mice 
secreted  oestrogen  in  amounts  sufficient  to  produce 
(a)  long-continued  cestrous  smears  which  reverted  to 
dioastrous  type  after  removal  of  tumours  and  (b) 
growth  of  rudimentary  mammary  glands  of  males 
J.  L.  C. 
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Tyrode  solution  containing  insulin  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  the  behaviour  of  the  liver  of  a  hypophysee- 
tomised  frog  or  a  liver  which  has  suffered  prolonged 
perfusion.  J.  L.  D. 

Vitamin-free  diets  and  the  action  of  insulin. 
R.  W.  Martik  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  248,  242— 
255). — Pancreatectomised  dogs  on  a  diet  almost  free 
from  vitamin-i?!  and  -jB2  develop  severe  and  ultimately 
fatal  hyperglycsemia  and  glycosuria  despite  regular 
administration  of  adequate  doses  of  insulin  (I).  The 
symptoms  are  only  temporarily  relieved  by  very 
greatly  increased  doses  of  (I)  but  the  disease  is  rapidly 
cured  by  administration  of  -Bx  and  -B2  (but  not  by 
that  of  -B1  alone).  Hence  (I)  appears  to  act  effectively 
only  in  presence  of  -B2  or  of  ■B1  +  -j?2.  W.  McC. 

Insulin  tannate.  E.  Ltjn  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  125,  1088— 1090).— The  activity  of 
insulin  (I)  is  not  affected  by  addition  of  tannic  acid 
(II)  but  the  return  of  the  blood-sugar  to  normal  vals. 
is  retarded.  Addition  of  small  quantities  of  Na2S203 
to  (I)-(II)  preps,  prolongs  the  hypoglycosuria. 
Addition  of  arginine  does  not  affect  the  action  of  (I). 

H.  G.  R. 

Blood-glutathione  during  various  experi¬ 
mental  conditions.  III.  Thyroparathyroidect- 
omy  and  treatment  with  parathyroid  hormone. 
P.  Caccialanza  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  119 — 120). — The  operation  in  dogs  reduces 
blood-glutathione  (I),  the  normal  vals.  of  reduced  and 
total  (I)  decreasing  from  0-039,  0-043  to  0-029, 
0-031%,  respectively.  The  decrease  is  prevented  by 
injection  of  parathyroid  hormone.  F.  O.  H. 

Increased  calcium  appetite  of  parathyroid- 
ectomised  rats.  C.  P.  Richter  and  J.  P.  Eckert 
(Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  50—54). — The  average  daily 
intake  of  2-4%  aq.  Ca  lactate  increased  4-fold  after 
parathyroidectomy,  but  was  only  about  half  that 
calc,  by  MacCallum  as  necessary  for  normal  growth. 
The  intake  returned  to  normal  after  parathyroid 
implantation.  M.  A.  B. 

Action  of  parathormone.  III.  H.  K.  Goadby 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1530—1533;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
526). — The  direct  action  of  parathyroid  hormone  on 
the  kidneys  to  produce  increased  excretion  of  P04"' 
is  confirmed  by  the  hormone  producing  a  much 
smaller  P04"'  diuresis  in  persons  suffering  from 
nephritis  than  when  they  have  recovered. 

F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  calcium  and  parathormone  on  serum- 
calcium  in  normal,  Eck -fistula,  and  gastrectom- 

ised  dogs.  L.  G.  Lederer  and  L.  A,  Crandall, 
jun.  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118,  52 — 56).— Eck 

fistula  lowers  the  fasting  Ca  level  and  lessens  the  rise 
of  Ca  after  oral  administration  of  Ca  lactate  (I)  or 
gluconate  (II),  and  the  Ca-mobilising  action  of 
parathormone;  CaCl2  injected  intravenously  is 
removed  with  abnormal  rapidity.  Gastrectomy 
results  in  a  greater  rise  of  Ca  after  oral  administration 
of  (I),  but  not  after  (II).  R.  N.  C. 

Test  for  abnormally  large  amounts  of  para¬ 
thyroid  hormone  in  blood.  B.  Hamilton  and 
W.  J.  Highman  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1936,  15,  99—100). 
— The  serum  is  injected  intramuscularly  into  the  legs 


of  a  rabbit  which  is  then  given  4  successive  doses  of 
CaCl2  (0,  1,  3,  5  hr.)  by  stomach  tube.  Results  are 
interpreted  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  serum-Ca 

in  the  rabbit.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Phloridzin  diabetes  and  the  endocrine  system. 
I.  Thyroidectomy.  II.  Thyroidectomy  and 
administration  of  cortical  hormone.  C.  Lom- 
broso  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  133 — 
134,  134 — 135). — I.  The  glycosuria  due  to  phloridzin 
almost  disappears  after  thyroidectomy. 

II.  The  diminished  glycosuria  due  to  thyroidectomy 
returns  to  normal  (diabetic)  levels,  or  even  higher,  on 
administration  of  adrenal  cortex  hormone. 

F.  O.  H. 

Phospholipins  of  the  brain,  kidneys,  and 
heart  of  white  rats  in  hyperthyroidism .  A .  Weil 

(Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  101 — 108). — Feeding  thyroid 
powder  to  male  rats  decreases  body-wt.  and  increases 
wt.  of  heart  and  kidneys  with  corresponding  increase 
in  phospholipins  (I).  Aq.  COMe2  extracts  of  kidneys 
and  heart  increase  and  of  brain  decrease.  Total  P 
and  P  of  the  different  extracts  increase  proportionally 
to  the  increase  in  (I)  and  in  wt.  of  the  three  organs. 
(I)  are  not  changed  qualitatively  since  there  is  no 
change  in  %  P  or  the  ratio  total /lipin  P. 

M.  A.  B. 

Thyroxine,  di-iodotyrosine,  and  liver-glyco¬ 
gen.  F.  Vacirca  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  107 — 108). — Injection  of  di-iodotyrosine  into  dogs 
does  not  affect  liver -glycogen  but  inhibits  the  glyco- 
genolysis  due  to  thyroxine.  F.  0.  H. 

Isoelectric  point  of  thyroglobulin .  I.  A.  Smoro- 
dincev  and  A.  M.  Feldt  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
U.R.S.S.,  1937, 15, 491— 494).— Purified  thyroglobulin 
has  an  isoelectric  point,  determined  by  four  different 
methods,  of  pa  4-5.  It  begins  to  separate  from  solu¬ 
tion  on  addition  of  (NH4)2S04  at  a  concn.  of  37%  of 
salt  and  is  completely  pptd.  at  52%.  W.  0.  K. 

Dissociation  constant  of  thyroglobulin.  I.  A. 
Smorodincev  and  A.  M.  Feldt  (Compt.  rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  16,  51— 53).— 1%  solutions  of 
thyroglobulin  (prepared  by  the  method  of  Heidel- 
berger  and  Palmer ;  A.,  1933, 967),  containing  varying 
quantities  of  HC1,  were  titrated  electrometrically. 
The  absorption  capacity  for  H’  was  found  to  be 
1-05  x  KH*  g.  per  g.,  and  the  equiv.  950.  The 
dissociation  const,  was  1-78  X  10-3.  R.  C.  M. 

Extracts  of  the  pineal  gland  and  secretion  of 
adrenaline.  J.  MalmIsjac  and  E.  Desanti  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1077 — 1078). — Injection 
of  pineal  extract  causes  an  increased  secretion  of 
adrenaline.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  administration  of  vitamins  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  defence  proteinases.  E.  Abderhalden 
(Fermentforsch.,  1937,  15,  264 — 273;  cf.  this  vol., 
37). — In  rabbits,  parenteral  administration  of  vita¬ 
min-.;!  ,  -Bv  and  (in  relatively  large  doses)  -C  results 
in  appearance  of  defence  proteinases  in  the  urine 
which  act,  in  varying  degrees,  on  the  organs  in  which 
hormones  are  produced.  W.  McC. 

Relation  of  certain  dietary  essentials  to  fer¬ 
tility  in  sheep.  G.  H.  Hart  and  R.  F.  Miller  (J. 
Agric.  Res.,  1937,  55,  47 — 58). — Restriction  of  sup- 
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plies  of  vitamin- A  during  the  breeding  season  did 
not  affect  the  no.  of  lamba  produced  by  adult  ewes, 
previously  in  good  condition,  but  ewe  lambs  similarly 
treated  produced  lambs  which  were  either  bom  dead 
or  died  soon  after  birth.  Low-protein-low- P  diet 
probably  affects  fertility  more  seriously  than  when 
protein  alone  is  restricted.  A.  G.  P. 

Sources  of  vitamin-A  for  chicks.  I.  Com¬ 
parison  of  carotene  and  vitamin-A  as  found  in 
cod-liver  oil.  R.  M.  Bethke  and  P.  R.  Record 
(53rd  Ann.  Rcpt.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.,  1935, 
No.  548,  73). — The  basal  requirement  of  vitamin -A 
for  chicks  during  the  first  8  weeks  was  met  by  1(H  g. 
of  carotene  (I)  per  100  g.  of  ration.  -A  supplied  as 
cod-liver  oil  was  as  effective  as  (I)  on  the  same  bio¬ 
logical  rat-unit  basis.  Ch.  Abs.  (j?) 

Relation  of  vitamin-A  to  anophthalmos  in 
pigs.  E.  Hale  (Amer.  J.  Ophthalmol.,  1935,  18, 
1087 — 1093). — Maternal  deficiency  in  vitamin-A  re¬ 
sulted  in  defects  (cleft  palate  or  lip,  accessory  ears, 
etc.)  of  the  offspring  of  pigs.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Vitamin-/!  deficiency  in  the  dog.  P.  D.  Crimm 
and  D.  M.  Short  (Amer.  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  118, 
477—482).  R.  N.  C. 

Evaluation  of  vitamin-A  supplements  by  spec- 
trometric  methods.  W.  D.  McFarlane  and  L. 
Rudolph  (Sci.  Agric.,  1936,  16,  398 — 403).— The 
spectrographic  method  probably  gives  satisfactory 
results  for  the  better  grade  of  oils.  Vais,  for  low- 
grade  oils  may  be  unduly  high.  Those  for  pilchard 
oils  do  not  agree  with  results  of  biological  assays. 

A.  G.  P. 

Differences  in  the  chromogenic  properties  of 
fresh-water  and  marine  fish-liver  oils.  A.  E. 
Gillam,  I.  M.  Heilbron,  E.  Lederer,  and  V. 
Rosanova  (Nature,  1937,  140,  233). — Spectrographic 
data  for  liver  oils  and  concentrates  from  several 
species  of  frcsh-H20  fish  are  recorded.  These  show 
an  absorption  band  in  SbCl3  solution  at  690—697  mu. 
(or  645  mg.),  of  intensity  >  that  of  the  620  band. 
In  addition,  the  ultra-violet  absorption  max.  is  dis¬ 
placed  from  the  328  mu.  of  marine  liver  oils  to  345 — 
350  mu.,  with  the  frequent  appearance  of  another 
band  at  280 — 285  mu.  The  340 — 350  mu.  max. 
appears  to  be  associated  with  the  693  mu.  SbCl3 
chromogen.  In  the  liver  oils  of  fresh-H20  fish  the 
693  :  620  intensity  ratio  is  approx.  2:1,  whereas  for 
marine  fish  it  is  generally  <  0-2:1.  The  693  mu. 
chromogen  may  be  a  second  vitamin-A  to  some 
extent  sp.  for  fresli-Ha0  fish.  Accurate  determin¬ 
ation  of  the  -A  content  of  the  liver  oils  of  these  fish, 
by  phvsico-cliemical  methods,  is  not  vet  possible. 

L.  S.  T. 

Possible  vitamin-A2.  J.  R.  Edisbury,  R.  A. 
Morton,  and  G.  W.  Simpkins  (Nature,  1937,  140, 
234). — In  the  SbCl3  test  for  vitamin-A,  an  additional 
band  occurs  near  693  mu.  In  halibut-liver  oils  the 
relative  intensities  620  mu.  :  693  mu.  are  approx.  6  : 1, 
and  in  halibut  visceral  oils  10  :  1.  The  693  mu. 
chromogen  is  rarely  detectable  in  cod-liver  oils  and 
never  in  whale-liver  oils.  Although  frequently'-  absent 
from  the  -A  fraction  of  eyTes,  it  has  been  observed  in 
extracts  from  goldfish  eyes.  In  brown  trout  the 


693  mu.  chromogen  occurs  in  the  non-saponifiable 
extracts  from  livers  and  viscera,  but  the  620  mu. 
band  has  not  been  detected.  Direct  absorption 

spectra  showed  the  presence  of  three  broad  bands 
with  max.  at  470,  350,  and  287  mg.,  the  ultra-violet 
bands  varying  in  intensity  with  the  693  mg.  band  in 
the  colour  test.  In  chemical  separations  with  liver 
oils,  the  693  mg.  ebromogen  follows  -A,  the  ratio 
620  mg. :  693  mg.  remaining  approx,  const,  for  a  given 
species.  This  ehromogen  with  its  characteristic  ultra¬ 
violet  absorption  is  designated  “  vitamin-A,.” 

L.  S.  T. 

Quantitative  relationships  in  vitamin-B  com¬ 
plex  studies.  R.  C.  Bender  and  G.  C.  Supplee 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  59,  1178— 1182).— Each 
of  the  three  factors  -Bv  -B2,  and  -Bg  affects  the 
growth  rate  of  rats  to  a  characteristic  extent,  which, 
within  limits,  oc  the  amount  present,  but  is  influenced 
by  the  other  two  factors.  A  simplified  basal  ration 
having  sucrose  as  carbohydrate,  and  supplemented 
with  two  of  the  factors  -Bv  -B2,  and  -Be  may  be 
used  for  the  biological  assay  of  the  third  factor. 
-Bf.  may  be  assayed  comparatively,  in  the  presence 
of  known  amounts  of  -Bl  and  -jB2,  by  the  %  incidence 
of  dermatitis.  A.  Li. 

Utilisation  and  retention  of  vitamin-B  by 
young  children.  E.  M.  Knott  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
12,  597 — 611). — Retention  of  vitamin-R  increased 
with  the  level  of  ingestion  in  the  range  examined. 
The  optimum  requirement  for  young  children  is 
approx.  20  units  per  kg.  body-wt.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-B  assay  using  rat  curative  method 
with  modified  diets  and  oral  administration  of 
addenda.  F.  P.  Dann  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12, 
461—468). — Smith’s  method  (U.S.  Publ.  Health  Rep., 
1930,  45,  116)  gives  satisfactory  results  provided 
certain  details  of  technique  are  adhered  to. 

A.  G.  P. 

Chemistry  of  vitamin-Bj .  T.  Imai  (J.  Biochem. 
Japan,  1937,  25,  95 — 107). — A  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  vitamin-2^  and  thiochrome  (cf.  A.,  1936, 
1159,  1394;  1937,  II,  377).  F.  0.  H. 

Crystalline  vitamin-B! .  (A)  Clinical  observ¬ 

ations.  (B)  Observations  in  diabetes.  M.  G. 
Vorhaus,  R.  R.  Williams,  and  R.  E.  Waterman 
(J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1935, 105, 1580—1583 ;  Amer. 
J.  Digest.  Dis.  Nutrition,  1935,  2,  541 — 557). — 
(a)  Curative  effects  of  cryst.  -B ,  in  a  no.  of  diseases 
are  recorded. 

(jj)  Deficiency  of  -Bl  disturbs  the  carbohydrate 
metabolism,  causing  an  increase  in  blood-sugar  and 
in  the  glycogen  content  of  liver  and  muscle.  Possible 
relationships  between  -Bx  deficiency  and  diabetes 
mellitus  are  discussed.  Ch.  Abs.  ip) 

Destruction  of  vitamin-B!  in  blood.  P.  C. 
Leongs  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1391 — 1395). — No 
appreciable  destruction  of  vitamin-i?i  occurs  when 
the  aq.  hydrochloride  at  pn  6-0  is  kept  at  0°  for  3 
months,  or  at  37°  for  24  hr.  In  oxalated  blood, 
fresh  or  boiled,  it  is  stable  at  19°  for  24  hr.  but 
appreciably  destroyed  at  37°.  W.  O.  K. 

Pyrimidine  and  thiazole  intermediates  as 
substitutes  for  vitamin-B!.  W.  J.  Robbins,  51.  A. 
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Bartley,  A.  G.  Hogan,  and  L.  R.  Richardson 
(Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  388—389).— 
Polyneuritis  in  pigeons  may  be  cured  by  doses  of 
5  mg.  each  of  6-amino-2-methyl-5-bromomethyl- 
pyrimidine  and  4  -  methyl-  5  -  p  -hydroxyetliylthiazole 
given  simultaneously.  Administration  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  separately  at  a  24-hr,  interval  has  no  curative 
action.  Vitamin-2?!  is  probably  synthesised  from  the 
two  intermediates  in  the  crop  or  tissues  of  the  pigeon 
(cf.  this  vol.,  409).  A.  G.  P. 

Crystalline  vitamin- from  natural  sources. 
R.  D.  Greene  and  A.  Black  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc., 
1937,  59,  1395 — 1399). — Extract  of  rice  polishings 
or  yeast  is  shaken  with  Norit,  and  then  with 
fuller’s  earth.  The  latter  is  extracted  with  EtOH- 
C5H5N,HCI,  and  the  extract  evaporated,  taken  up  in 
PrOH  (with  NaHC03),  and  freed  from  solvents.  The 
aq.  solution,  saturated  with  NaCl,  is  then  extracted 
with  PhOH,  from  which  the  vitamin  is  removed  by 
very  dil.  HCL  The  sequence  is  repeated  up  to  PhOH, 
and  the  ■B1  crystallised  from  PhOH-BuOH  and  then 
from  EtOH.  A.  Li. 

Use  of  a  ten-day  period  for  the  assay  of 
vitamin-#!  by  the  rat-growth  technique.  F.  W. 
Schultz  and  E.  M.  Knott  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12, 
583 — 596). — The  technique  of  the  method  is  described. 

A.  G.  P. 

Determination  of  vitamin-#!  in  blood  by  a 
modification  of  Schopfer's  test.  A.  P.  Meikle- 
JOHN  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1441— 1451).— The 
method  of  Schopfer  (A.,  1936,  905)  for  determination 
of  small  amounts  of  vitamin-2?,  by  means  of  its 
growth-promoting  activity  on  Phycomyces  Blaheslee- 
anus  can  be  used  with  certain  modifications  for 
determination  of  -Bl  in  small  amounts  (2  c.c.)  of 
blood.  The  validity  of  the  test  is  discussed. 

P.  W.  C. 

Response  of  rats,  chicks,  and  turkey  poults 
to  crystalline  vitamin-#2  (flavin).  S.  Lepkovsky 
and  T.  H.  Jukes  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 12,  515 — 526). — 
Effects  of  feeding  a  diet  containing  the  other  factors 
of  the  vitamin-#  complex  except  -B2  are  recorded. 
Deficiency  of  -B2  in  chicks  and  turkeys  lowers  the 
efficiency  of  food  utilisation  more  conspicuously  than 
it  does  the  appetite.  A.  G.  P. 

Differentiation  between  vitamin-#2  and  an 
insoluble  factor  preventing  a  pellagra-like  syn¬ 
drome  in  chicks.  I,  II.  A.  T.  Rinorose  and 
L.  C.  Norris  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12,  535 — 552, 
553 — 569). — I.  Dried  pig  liver  contains  a  factor 
required  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  pellagra¬ 
like  syndrome  in  chicks  receiving  an  egg-white  diet, 
and  also  a  factor  required  for  the  growth  of  chicks 
receiving  a  purified  casein  diet.  The  pellagra¬ 
preventing  factor  differs  from  the  growth  factor  which 
is  vitamin -it,.  Autoclaving  the  egg-white  at  pB 
6-0  or  9-0  (6  hr.,  15  lb.)  destroyed  its  ability  to  cause 
the  pellagra-like  syndrome,  probably  by  releasing 
the  preventive  factor. 

II.  Vitamin-/?,,  contains  two  factors,  one  preventing 
pellagra  and  one  promoting  growth.  The  former 
occurs  in  cereals  and  coagulated  egg-white  but  not  in 
casein.  A.  G.  P. 


Influence  of  the  feed  of  the  cow  on  the  vitamin- 
#2  content  of  milk.  C.  H.  Hunt  and  A.  E.  Per¬ 
kins  (53rd  Ann.  Rept.  Ohio  Agrie.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull., 
1935,  No.  548,  74). — Cows  receiving  a  low-protein, 
low  -Bn  ration  of  timothy  hay-beet  pulp  yielded  milk 
of  lower  -2?a  potency  than  those  receiving  a  winter 
ration  of  lucerne  hay.  The  -Z?2  content  of  milk 
from  cows  at  pasture  oc  that  of  tho  herbage. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Vitamin-#2  complex.  Differentiation  of  the 
antiblacktongue  and  “  P.-P.”  factors  from  lacto- 
flavin  and  vitamin-#G.  VII.  Experiments  with 
monkeys  and  other  species.  L.  J.  Harris  (Bio¬ 
chem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1414—1421 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  254-). — 
Monkeys  on  a  diet  containing  -Blt  -2?0,  and  lacto- 
flavin  resemble  human  beings  or  dogs  and  differ 
from  rats  in  that  they  require  the  human  antipellagra, 
or  canine  antiblacktongue,  factor.  When  this  is 
absent,  theydevelop  marked  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhoea, 
and  vomiting  followed  rapidly  by  death  without 
prominent  skin  lesions.  W.  O.  K. 

Distribution  of  vitamin-#  4  in  some  plant  and 
animal  products.  O.  L.  Kline,  H.  R.  Bird.  C.  A. 
Elvehjem,  and  E.  B.  Hart  (J.  Nutrition,  1936,  12, 
455 — 460).— Dried  grass,  peanuts,  wheat  germ,  pork 
brain,  and  kidney  were  good  sources  of  vitamin-2?,! 
for  chicks.  Cereals  were  relatively  poorer;  white 
maize  and  hulled  oats  were  superior  to  yellow  maize 
and  wheat.  A.  G.  P. 

Experimental  scurvy.  XXXV.  Bezssonoff’s 
reacting  substance  and  its  identity  with  vita- 
min-C.  H.  Tsuoe  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25, 
219 — 236).— The  substance  reacting  with  Bezssonoff’s 
reagent  (A.,  1926,  722)  and  vitamin-0  show  identical 
behaviour  with  respect  to  solubility,  permeability, 
adsorption,  pptn.  by  basic  Pb  acetate,  oxidation,  and 
stability  to  heat,  alkalis,  or  acids.  The  reactions  of 
the  reagent  with  phenolic  substances  [o-  and  p- 
C6H4(OH)2  and  -OH-CGH4-OMe,  but  not  -C(!H4(OMe)2 
give  positive  tests]  are  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Histochemical  localisation  of  vitamin-C  in 
lymphoid  organs  (tonsils,  appendix).  D.  Zim- 
met  and  H.  Dubois-Ferriere  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937, 125,  996—998;  cf.  this  vol.,  154).— These 
organs  contain  considerable  quantities  of  vitamin-C 
localised  in  the  reticulo-endothelial  system.  In  acute 
appendicitis,  -G  of  the  appendix  is  reduced  by  about 
30%.  H.  G.  R. 

Vitamin-C  deficiency,  rheumatic  fever,  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  II.  Rheumatoid  (atro¬ 
phic)  arthritis.  J.  F.  Rinehart  (Ann.  Intern. 
Med.,  1936,  9,  671 — 689). — Chronic  vitamin-C  de¬ 
ficiency  in  pigs  produces  an  arthropathy  resembling 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Absorption  of  vitamin-C  by  the  skin.  M. 
Kasahara  and  K.  Kawashima  (Klin.  Woch.,  1937, 
16, 135 — 136). — The  vitamin-C  content  of  human  milk 
is  increased  by  applying  ointment  containing  -C 
to  the  skin  of  the  mammary  gland.  W.  McC. 

Distribution  of  ascorbic  acid  in  the  organism . 
A.  Giroud,  A.  R.  Ratsehamanga,  C.  P.  Leblond, 
M.  Rabinowicz,  and  H.  Drieux  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
biol.,  1937,  19,  1105— 1125).— Tables  show  the 
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ascorbic  acid  contents  of  59  tissues  of  ox  and  horse. 

The  acid  is  present  in  practically  all  tissues  and 
abundant  in  several  endocrine  glands,  in  the  activity 
of  which  it  probably  plays  a  role.  P.  W.  C. 

Seasonal  variation  in  the  vitamin-C  content 
of  human  milk.  M.  Kasahara  and  K.  Kawashima 
(Z.  Kinderheilk.,  1936,  58,  191— 192).— The  vitamin- 
G  content  of  the  milk  exhibits  individual  and  seasonal 
variations,  being  lowest  during  Jan. — Feb.  and  highest 
in  May.  The  average  val.  for  the  milk  of  Japanese 
women  is  0-0045%  and  is  independent  of  the  age  of 
mother  or  infant.  W.  McC. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  colostrum.  M.  Kasa¬ 
hara  and  K.  Kawashima  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15, 
1278 — 1279). — The  vitamin-C  content  of  human  milk 
increases  on  the  3rd  day  after  parturition,  remains 
2 — 4  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  normal  milk  for 
approx.  3  weeks,  and  then  gradually  returns  to 
normal  vals.  In  goats  the  -0  content  of  the  milk 
varies  in  a  similar  way,  the  increase  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  -C  content  of 
the  aq.  humour,  probably  due  to  mobilisation  of  the 
-C  depots  of  the  body.  W.  McC. 

Vitamin-C  content  of  [cerebrospinal]  fluid. 
I.  Fluid  of  animals.  M.  Kasahara  and  H. 
Gammo.  II.  Fluid  of  monkeys  suffering  from 
hypo vitamino sis-C .  M.  Kasahara,  M.  Tatstjmi, 
and  H.  Gammo  (Z.  ges.  Neurol.  Psychiat.,  1936, 
157, 147 — 148, 149 — 152). — I.  The  average  vitamin-C 
contents  of  the  fluid  of  the  rabbit,  dog,  goat,  cat,  and 
monkey  are  0-038,  0-066,  0-042,  0-046,  0-023  mg.  per 
c.c.,  respectively.  In  all  the  species  there  are  wide 
individual  variations. 

II.  The  -C  content  of  the  fluid  of  monkeys  on  a 
-C-free  diet  decreases  to  zero  after  3 — 6  weeks 
although  no  scorbutic  symptoms  are  observed. 
Subsequent  subcutaneous  injection  of  large  amounts 
of  -C  increases  the  content  to  >  twice  normal. 

W.  McC. 

Retinal  substances .  V .  Isolation  of  vitamin-C 
from  the  retina.  0.  Brunner  and  W.  Rleinau 
(Monatsh.,  1937,  70,  374 — 376). — Ascorbic  acid  was 
isolated  from  the  retinas  of  cattle  by  the  method  of 
Hinsberg  and  Ammon  as  the  2 : 4-dinitrophenyl- 
osazone  of  dehydroascorbic  acid.  The  yield  (20  mg. 
from  225  retinas)  is  28%  of  the  amount  found  by 
titration.  A.  G. 

Specificity  of  indophenol  in  the  determination 
of  ascorbic  acid  in  fermented  products.  F.  W. 
Fox  and  W.  Stone  (Nature,  1937,  140,  234), — A 
reducing  substance  other  than  ascorbic  acid  (I)  and 
having  no  antiscorbutic  activity  is  formed  in  largo 
amounts  in  Kaffir  beer,  particularly  during  boiling 
of  the  mash  and  fermentation.  At  pH  >2-0,  but  not 
at  1-2 — 1-8,  it  behaves  as  (I)  with  indophenol  (H). 
(I)  oxidase  and  the  Folin  uric  acid  reagent  are  not 
sp.  for  (I).  The  correct  (I)  content  of  this  beer 
corresponds  with  approx.  0-8  mg.  per  100  ml.  obtained 
with  the  Norit  C  procedure,  and  by  titration  with  (II) 
at  Pa  1-2— 1-8.  L.  S.T. 

Enzymic  determination  of  ascorbic  acid.  M. 
Srotvasan  (Biochem.  J  1937,  31,  1524—1529).— 
The  application  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  oxidase  (cf.  this 


vol.,  29)  is  described.  The  reaction  is  not  inhibited 
by  neutralised  CC13-C02H.  Some  sources  of  (I) 
contain  impurities  [not  pptd.  by  Hg(OAc)2]  which 
reduce  the  indophenol  reagent  but  are  not  enjzymically 

oxidised.  F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  vitamin-C  saturation.  I.  S. 
Wright,  A.  Lilienfeld,  and  E.  MacLenathen 
(Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  60,  264— 271).— Following 
intravenous  injection  of  ascorbic  acid  approx.  50%  is 
normally  excreted  in  the  urine  in  24  hr.,  and  40%  in 
the  first  5  hr.  H.  G.  R. 

Vitamin-©  studies  in  cattle.  III.  Influence 
of  solar  ultra-violet  radiation  on  the  blood 
chemistry  and  mineral  metabolism  of  calves. 
C.  W.  Duncan  and  C.  F.  Huffman  (J.  Dairy  Sci., 
1936,  19,  291 — 303). — In  the  development  of  rickets 
in  calves  when  -D  or  ultra-violet  radiation  is  lacking, 
the  decreases  of  the  [Ca]  and  [P]  in  the  plasma  were 
the  first  evidences  of  rickets.  Deficiency  of  radiant 
energy  reduced  the  ash  content  of  the  dry,  fat-free 
rib.  Exposure  to  spring  sunshine  caused  an  increase 
in  Ca  and  inorg.  P  which  persisted  in  the  summer 
months.  W.  L.  D. 

Prevention  of  rickets  -with  a  cod-liver  oil 
concentrate  in  milk.  M.  G.  Peterman  and  E. 
Epstein  (Amer.  J.  Dis.  Children,  1935,  50,  1152 — 
1158).— Daily  administration  of  228  units  of  vitamin- 
D  as  cod-liver  oil  concentrate  in  evaporated  milk 
protected  infants  against  rickets  in  the  susceptible 
period.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Vitamin-©  content  of  New  Zealand  fish-liver 
oils.  M.  M.  Cunningham  (New  Zealand  J.  Sci. 
Tech.,  1937,  18,  898—899;  cf.  A.,  1936,  391).— 
Vitamin-D  contents,  in  international  units  per  g., 
were  as  follows:  kahawai  (Arripis  trutta),  350; 
tarakihi  ( Dactylopagrus  macropterus),  17 ;  black 
flounder  ( Bhombosolea  retiaria),  1400;  snapper 
(Pagrosomus  auratus),  57 ;  red  cod  (Phrysiculvs  backus), 
3;  shark  (Elasmobranchii),  13.  Great  variation  in 
-D  content  may  occur  within  one  order.  L.  D.  G. 

Assay  of  vitamin-©  with  chickens.  0.  N. 
Massengale  and  C.  E.  Bills  (J.  Nutrition,  1936, 
12, 429 — 446). — The  method  described  is  based  on  the 
determination  of  femur  ash.  A  table  is  given  relating 
the  %  ash  with  -D  units  in  terms  of  cod-liver  oil  or  of 
irradiated  ergosterol  (I)  together  with  the  probable 
error.  With  the  diet  used,  in  which  Ca  :  P  =  2  :  1, 
good  calcification  resulted  from  addition  of  18  inter¬ 
national  units  of  -D  as  cod-liver  oil.  The  latter  and 
(I)  are  not  generally  comparable  as  sources  of  -D, 
their  relative  efficiency  varying  with  the  degree  of 
calcification.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  vitamin-12  to  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  pituitary  gland.  M.  M.  0.  Barrie  (Lancet, 
1937, 233, 251 — 254). — Pathological  changes  produced 
in  female  rats  and  their  young  by  deprivation  of 
vitamin-E  are  described.  It  is  concluded  that  -E  is 
necessary  for  the  normal  function  of  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  pituitary.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-F.  II.  S.  S.  Zilva  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  1488 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  328). — Details  are  given  of  the 
pre-experimental  condition  of  the  animals  used 
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{be.  tit.).  The  negative  results  then  obtained  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  animals 
employed.  P.  W.  C. 

Distribution  and  properties  of  the  anti-gizzard- 
erosion  factor  required  by  chicks.  H.  R.  Bird, 
0.  L.  Kline,  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  and  E.  B.  Hart  (J. 
Nutrition,  1936, 12,  571 — 582). — The  factor  is  distinct 
from  the  anti-haemorrhagic  factor  required  by  chicks. 
It  occurs  in  pig  lung,  liver,  and  kidney,  oats,  -wheat, 
and  maize.  Its  heat-stability  varies  somewhat  with 
the  source.  It  is  insol.  in  Et20  and  EtOH  and 
accompanies  the  alkali-sol.,  acid-precipitable  proteins 
in  the  fractionation  of  lung  tissue.  A.  G.  P. 

Constitution  of  plant-cell  membranes.  W. 
Stiles  {Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  923 — 927). — 
The  wall  of  a  plant  cell  serves  to  give  rigidity  to  the 
plant  and  is  generally  completely  permeable  to  H20 
and  dissolved  substances.  The  protoplasm  as  a 
whole  may  act  as  a  membrane  determining  the  passage 
of  substances  into  the  central  vacuole  from  an 
external  medium,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  limiting 
layers  of  the  protoplast,  forming  a  thin  membrane 
composed  largely  of  fatty  substances  but  with  pores 
containing  an  aq.  phase,  determine  the  entrance  of 
substances  into  plant  cells.  J.  W.  S. 

Permeability  of  plant  protoplasts  to  non¬ 
electrolytes.  R.  Collander  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc., 
1937,  33,  985—990;  cf.  A.,  1933,  545).— The  per¬ 
meability  of  Ghara  and  other  plant  cells  to  non¬ 
electrolytes  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the 
“  lipin-sieve  ”  theory.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
plasma  membrane  consists  of  a  few  layers  of  regularly 
oriented  lipin  mols.  J.  W.  S. 

Electrical  evidence  on  the  nature  and  alter¬ 
ations  of  membranes  in  large  plant  cells.  L.  R. 
Blinks  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  991 — 997). — 
The  author’s  recent  work  on  the  electrical  resistance 
and  impedance  of  very  large  plant  cells  is  summarised. 

J.  W.  S. 

Protoplasmic  surface  in  certain  plant  cells. 
W.  J.  V.  Osterhottt  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937, 
33,  997 — 1002). — The  surface  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  large  multinucleate  cells  of  Vabnia,  Halicystis, 
and  Nitelb  behaves  as  an  oily  liquid  and  appears  to 
display  a  true  surface  tension.  It  has  a  low  dielectric 
const,  and  resembles  guaiacol  (I)  in  its  low  perme¬ 
ability  to  ions,  the  order  of  penetration  of  which  is 
K'  >  Na’  >  Ca",  Mg",  and  Cl'  >  S04".  NH3  and 
guanidine  enter  the  Valonia  protoplasm  by  compound 
formation,  whilst  H2S  enters  by  diffusion,  so  the 
surface  appears  to  be  acid.  Certain  substances  can 
be  removed  from  the  surface  ( e.g .,  by  H20)  without 
causing  disintegration,  and  the  properties  are  restored 
when  these  are  returned.  The  surface  layer  is 
probably  multimol.  Diffusion  tests  in  (I)  layers  are 
described  which  may  be  parallel  to  the  phenomena  in 
living  cells.  J.  W.  S. 

Selective  accumulation  with  reference  to  ion 
exchange  by  the  protoplasm.  S.  C.  Brooks 
(Trans.  Faraday  Soc.,  1937,  33,  1002— 1006).— The 
ion  exchange  theory  in  which  H'  is  replaced  by  K* 
and  HC03'  (or  other  anion)  by  Cl'  should  be  modified 
to  include  intermediate  steps  in  which  K"  and  Cl' 


form  compounds  with  some  constituent  of  the  proto¬ 
plasm.  Rb\  radioactive  K’,  and  methylene-blue  all 
show  evidence  of  combining  with  the  protoplasm 

before  entering  the  sap  of  Vabnia  and  Nitelb. 

J.  W.  S. 

Measurement  of  the  oxidising-reducing  power 
of  living  vegetable  tissue.  B.  A.  Rubin,  N.  M. 
Sisakian,  and  O.  T.  Lutikova  (Compt.  rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  15,  495— 498).— The  reducing 
power  is  determined  by  introducing  into  the  leaf,  by 
the  technique  of  vac.  infiltration,  aq.  ascorbic  acid 
(I)  (oxidised  by  a  current  of  02  in  presence  of  apple 
juice)  and  measuring  the  reduction  after  24  hr. 
The  oxidising  power  is  similarly  determined  by 
introducing  unoxidised  (I)  by  infiltration  or  by 
measuring  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  (I)  in  presence  of 
macerated  leaf  tissue.  W.  0.  K. 

Availability  of  plant  nutrients.  P.  L.  Hibbard 
(Proc.  Soil  Sci.  Soc.  Amer.,  1936,  1,  149— 151).— The 
rate  at  which  substances  become  available  is  affected 
by  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  conditions  in 
the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  climate. 

A.  M. 

Salt  accumulation  by  plants.  Role  of  growth 
and  metabolism.  F.  C.  Steward  (Trans.  Faraday 
Soc.,  1937,  33,  1006 — 1016).— Salt  accumulation  in 
plants  cannot  be  considered  as  a  passive  property 
of  membranes,  since  the  latter  also  represent  boundary 
surfaces  at  which  reactions  and  energy  exchanges  may 
occur,  and  their  permeability  alone  does  not  suffice 
for  salt  accumulation.  Salt  absorption  is  classified 
as  “  primary  ”  when  it  involves  absorption  without 
loss  of  ions  other  than  H"  and  HC03',  or  as  “  induced  ” 
when  it  is  produced  by  a  change  in  composition  of 
the  external  medium.  The  relationship  between 
growth  and  salt  accumulation  cannot  yet  be  attributed 
to  any  definite  metabolic  action.  The  effects  of  light, 
02,  temp.,  and  concn.  and  pn  of  the  medium  on  salt 
uptake  and  the  parallelism  of  the  latter  with  respir¬ 
ation  and  metabolic  activity  are  discussed. 

J.  W.  S. 

Cytological  studies  of  toxicity  in  meristem 
cells  of  roots  of  Zea  mats.  I.  Effects  of  neutral 
salts.  J.  K.  Edwards  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23, 
483— 489).— Effects  of  MgCl2,  CaCl2,  KC1,  and  NaCl 
in  various  concns.  are  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Intake  of  copper  and  manganese  by  wheat 
from  media  of  different  pa.  K.  Boratynski  and 
H.  Burstrom  (Rocz.  Nauk.  Roln.  Le6.,  1937,  38, 
147 — 170). — With  media  containing  0-00025 — 
O-OOOIm-Cu,  the  Cu  intake  of  wheat  increased  with 
rising  pn  in  the  range  3-5 — 7-0.  The  intake  of  Mn 
was  similarly  affected  by  pa  but  to  a  smaller  extent. 
The  N  source  (NH4*,  N03')  did  not  affect  the  intake. 
In  the  presence  of  0-00025m-Cu,  K  was  not  absorbed 
by,  but  was  irregularly  eliminated  by,  the  plants.  In 
presence  of  similar  concns.  of  Mn,  K  was  steadily 
absorbed  in  amounts  which  increased  with  rising 
Pa  >3-8.  Cu  is  stored  principally  in  the  meristematic 
cells  at  the  growing  points  of  the  plants.  A.  G.  P. 

Drought-resistance  of  the  soya  bean.  H.  F. 
Clements  (Res.  Stud.  State  Coll.  Washington,  1937, 
5,  1 — 16).— Soya  beans  grown  with  a  restricted  H,0 
supply  showed  lower  growth  rates  (without  change 
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in  external  appearance),  higher  hemicelluloso  (I)  and 
starch  contents  (normal  sugar),  and  higher  N  meta¬ 
bolism  than  did  controls  grown  under  optimum 
conditions.  Drought  probably  diminishes  the  trans¬ 
location  of  carbohydrates  within  the  plants,  but  does 
not  affect  photosynthesis.  The  turgid  condition  of 
cells  of  drought-resistant  plants  may  be  maintained 
by  the  action  of  (I)  in  increasing  the  vj  of  the  proto¬ 
plasm.  A.  G.  P. 

Movement  of  fluorescein  in  the  plant.  A. 
Rhodes  (Proc.  Leeds  Phil.  Soc.,  1937,  3,  3S9 — 395).— 
In  the  conducting  tissues  of  plants  fluorescein  (I) 
shows  fluorescence  only  at  pa  >5-0.  Treatment  of 
sections  with  NH3  vapour  reveals  penetration  of  (I) 
into  the  xylem  to  distances  even  >  those  into 
phloem.  A.  G.  P. 

Biochemically  altered  sporopollenins.  XII. 
Membranes  of  spores  and  pollen.  F.  Zetzsche 
and  J.  Lieohti  (Brennstoff-Chem,,  1937,  18,  280 — 
281 ;  cf.  A.,  1932,  665,  784). — Examination  by  the 
methods  previously  described  of  Lycopodium  spores 
and  the  pollen  of  Corylus  avdlana  which  had  been 
allowed  to  putrefy  for  some  months  showed  that  the 
accompanying  biochemical  processes  had  produced 
marked  changes  in  the  sporopollenins.  A.  B.  M. 

Structure  of  the  non-starch-containing  beet 
chloroplast.  E.  Weier  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23, 
645 — 652). — The  chloroplast  consists  of  a  colourless 
matrix  in  which  are  embedded  grana  associated  with 
chlorophyll  (I)  and  Sudan-staining  substances.  Will- 
statter’s  conception  of  the  colloidal  condition  may  be 
explained  by  the  association  of  the  (I)-lipin  complex 
with  the  grana.  A.  G.  P. 

Behaviour  of  nitrogenous  substances  during 
yarovisation  of  plants.  I.  N.  Konovalov  and 
1.  E.  Rogalev  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S., 
1937,  16,  65—68). — Yarovisation  is  accompanied 
by  a  slight  increase  in  total  N  content  (probably 
resulting  from  relative  decrease  in  carbohydrate 
reserve),  a  considerable  decrease  in  insol.  protein, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  sol.  protein.  Non- 
protein-N,  which  increases  during  soaking  prior  to 
yarovisation,  decreases  during  yarovisation  with  the 
formation  of  sol.  protein,  thus  indicating  a  re-synthesis 
of  protein  during  the  process.  In  untreated  seeds 
germinating  at  high  temp,  protein  decomp,  reaches  a 
more  advanced  stage  than  in  yarovisation. 

A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  of  nitrogen  ;  the  appearance  of 
allantoinase  and  urease  in  the  germination  of 
corncockle  {Agrostemma  Githago,  L.).  A. 
Brunei,  and  R.  Echevin  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205, 
81 — 83 ;  cf,  this  vol.,  284). — During  germination,  NH3, 
amide-N,  purine-N,  and  allantoic  acid  (which  is  absent 
from  the  seeds)  increase,  whereas  allantoin-N  decreases. 
Allantoinase  and  urease  are  present  in  21-days-old 
seedlings,  but  allantoicase  and  uricase  are  not. 

J.  L.  D. 

Reduction  of  nitrous  acid  to  hydroxy lamine 
by  higher  plants.  Role  of  ascorbic  acid.  M. 

Lemoigxe,  P.  Monguillon,  and  R.  Desveaux 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  204,  1841— 1S43;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
639). — The  press  juice  of  lilac  leaves  even  when  boiled 


or  treated  with  Pb(OAc)2  rapidly  destroys  NaN02  or 
p-S03H’CBH,j\N2Cl  at  pa  4-5,  and  at  room  temp. 

60%  disappears  immediately.  NH2OH  is  formed  in 
varying  amounts  in  these  reactions.  Ascorbic  acid 

(I)  with  NaNO,  in  concns.  of  0-01n  affords  N02 
(cf.  A.,  1934,  870)  but  with  0-00625n-(I)  and  <0-001n- 
NaN02  NH2OH  is  formed.  J.  L.  D. 

Amino-nitrogen  and  reducing  sugars  of  green 
and  chlorophyll-deficient  types  of  maize.  M.  G. 
Groner  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  453— 461).— The 
NH2-N  content  of  albino  seedlings  was  that  of 
green  plants  of  the  same  age  and  stock.  Under 
conditions  of  carbohydrate  starvation,  NH2-N  accumu¬ 
lated  both  in  light  and  iii  darkness  (probably  as  a 
result  of  decomp,  of  protein  in  respiratory  processes) 
and  did  not  increase  when  sugars  were  supplied 
artificially.  Feeding  glucose  or  maltose  (I)  to 
seedlings  deprived  of  normal  carbohydrate  supplies 
by  removal  of  the  endosperm  inhibited  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  NH2-N,  (1)  being  the  more  effective.  The 
reducing  sugar  (II)  content  of  seedlings  remained 
substantially  const,  in  all  experiments.  Certain 
NHz-acids  may  give  rise  to  (II).  The  diminution 
of  NH2-N  during  the  development  of  chlorophyll 
in  leaves  is  ascribed  to  the  protein-sparing  action  of 
the  photosynthesised  carbohydrates.  A.  G.  P. 

Ureides  and  free  urea,  degradation  products 
of  the  purines  of  Soja  hispida,  Mnch.  R.  Uche- 
vin  and  A.  Brunei  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  294 — 
296).— Free  urea  does  not  exist  in  the  seeds  or 
seedlings  of  Soja.  The  purine-N  of  16-day  seedlings 
germinated  in  the  dark  is  >  in  the  light.  The  seeds 
contain  no  purinc-N  and  have  no  action  on  allantoic 
acid  (I),  but  young  seedlings  contain  allantoicase 
(16-day  seedlings  contain  a  trace)  which  converts 
(I)  into  urea  and  CHOC02H.  The  allantoin-  and 
allantoic  aeid-N  content  increase  as  the  age  of  the 
seedlings  increases  hut  there  is  no  free  urea  because 
of  the  presence  of  urease.  Uricase  and  allantoinase 
are  present  in  the  seeds  and  seedlings.  J.  L.  D. 

Exudation  of  glutamine  from  Chewing's 
fescue.  B.  W.  Doak  (New  Zealand  J.  Sci.  Tech., 
1937,  18,  844). — The  white  exudate  from  tops  of 
Festuca  rubra,  var.  fallax,  following  application  of 
(NH^SO,,  contains  glutamine.  Brown-top  ( Agroslis 
tenuis)  growing  in  association  with  the  fescue  produces 
no  exudate.  A.  G.  P. 

Formation  of  alkaloids  in  the  plant.  J.  Gut- 
sohmidt  and  E.  Glet  (Apoth.-Ztg.,  1937,  52,  33 — 
34). — Alkaloids  are  considered  to  be  abnormal  products 
of  the  N  metabolism,  mainly  the  protein  metabolism, 
of  plants,  and  to  be  formed  during  the  period  of  max, 
growth ;  their  production  parallels  that  of  uric  acid 
during  gout,  cystine  in  urine,  etc.  This  explains 
why  alkaloid  syntheses  in  the  plant  are  not  quant., 
why  so  many  alkaloids  are  formed  in  one  plant,  and 
why  alkaloid-free  Conium,  Papaver ,  etc.  can  be 
grown  bv  changing  the  cultural  conditions. 

R.  S.  C. 

Early  and  late  ripening  [of  fruit].  R,  Nucco- 
rini  [with  Zaccaqnini,  F.  Cerri,  G.  Ducoi,  U. 
Martelli,  and  E.  Bagnoli]  (Ann.  Sperim.  agrar., 
1935,  17,  41—71  ;  Chein.  Zenta,  1936,  i,  3763).— 
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In  fruit  ripened  at  relatively  low  temp,  malic  is  the 
principal  acid ;  in  that  ripened  at  high  temp,  tartaric 
and  citric  acids  are  also  formed.  The  pentosan, 
pectin,  tannin,  N,  fat,  and  ester  contents  of  early- 
ripened  are  >  those  of  late-ripened  fruit.  Con¬ 
stituents  which  normally  diminish  in  amount  during 
ripening  do  so  more  rapidly  in  early-  than  in  late- 
ripened  fruit,  whereas  those  which  normally  increase 
do  so  more  rapidly  in  late-ripened  fruit. 

A.  G.  P. 

Ripening  of  rowan  berries.  R.  Ntjccorini 
[with  0.  Bartoli]  (Ann.  Sperim.  agrar.,  1935,  17, 
73 — 81 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3763— 3764).— The 
juice  of  the  berries  contains  glucose,  fructose,  sucrose, 
sorbose,  and  sorbitol.  The  last  is  isolated  via  the 
PhCHO  compound  after  removal  of  fermentable 
sugars  in  the  juice  by  beer  yeast.  A.  G.  P. 

Internal  mechanism  of  photoperiodism.  A.  E. 
Murneek  (Ann.  Rept.  Montana  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  [1933],  1934,  No.  340,  63— 04).— As  short-day 
soya  bean  plants  approached  the  reproductive  stage 
accumulation  of  N  in  stems,  especially  at  nodes, 
increased  rapidly.  All  customary  forms  of  N  except 
NOs'  were  present,  the  fractions  showing  the  greatest 
increase  being  amide-,  NH2-,  and  hiunin-N.  In 
long-day  plants  little  N03'  occurred  in  the  tips  since 
in  the  presence  of  adequate  amounts  of  labile  carbo¬ 
hydrate  protein  synthesis  and  the  development 
of  vegetative  organs  were  rapid.  In  the  reproductive 
stage  N  was  rapidly  translocated  to  flowers  and 
fruits  and  carbohydrates,  notably  starch,  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  stems.  The  carotene  and  xanthophyll 
contents  of  short-day  were  >  those  of  long-day 
plants.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Extrinsic  character  of  oxidations  brought 
about  by  glucose.  L.  Plantefol  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  204,  1886—1888;  cf.  this  vol.,  172).— The  rate 
of  respiration  of  Hyjmum  triquetrum  is  increased  bv 
75%  in  (Ms-glucose.  After  a  brief  washing  with 
H20,  the  rate  returns  to  the  original  val.,  indicating 
that  the  effect  occurs  outside  the  cell  protoplasm. 

J.  L.  D. 

Explanation  of  the  induction  period  in  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  [by  plants],  H. 
Gaffrox  (Natunviss.,  1937,  25,  460—461). — It  is 
suggested  that  the  photo-catalyst  in  plants  forms  in  the 
dark  a  dissociable  compound  with  02  which  is  not 
photoehemically  active.  This  hypothesis  explains 
many  of  the  known  facts  concerning  the  induction 
period  which  occurs  in  the  process  of  C02  assimilation 
when  plants  are  removed  from  darkness  into  light. 

W.  O.  K. 

Plant  respiration.  VII.  Aerobic  respiration 
in  barley  seedlings  :  relation  to  growth  and 

carbohydrate  supply.  H.  R.  Rarnell  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  1937,  B,  123,  321  -342 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  049).— The 
respiration  rate  of  whole  germinating  seedlings  is 
represented  by  a  sigmoid  curve  with  an  upper  limiting 
val.  at  approx,  90  hr.,  which  is  maintained  until 
160  hr.  The  limiting  val.  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  carbohydrate  translocated  from  the 
endosperm.  The  respiration  of  isolated  embryos 
declines  rapidly  from  its  initial  val.  to  a  low  starvation 
level,  the  reserve  of  respiratory  matter  in  the  embryo 


being  small.  Relations  between  dry  wt.  increases 

and  carbohydrate  supply  are  examined. 

A.  G.  P. 

Respiration  of  barley  plants.  III.  Protein 

catabolism  in  starving  leaves.  E.  W.  Yemm 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1937,  B,  123,  243—273;  cf.  A., 
1935,  904). — Hydrolysis  of  proteins  in  detached 
starving  leaves  is  continuous  and  yields,  initially, 
sol.  N  compounds,  probably  NH2-acids,  glutamine,  or 
peptides.  With  a  decline  in  carbohydrate  (I)  concn. 
further  docomp.  of  N  compounds  occurs,  a  stable 
amide,  probably  asparagine,  being  an  important 
product.  Extreme  depletion  of  (I)  is  associated  with 
rapid  formation  of  NH3,  which  may  be  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  tissue.  The  mechanism 
of  these  changes  is  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Dependence  of  pbotoperiodic  reactions  of 
plants  on  the  spectral  composition  of  light. 
V".  M.  Kattxnski  (Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S., 
1937,  15,  509—512). — The  photoperiodic  effect  is  in 
the  descending  order,  red,  orange,  blue,  and  green 
light.  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  thus  runs  parallel 
with  the  absorption  of  the  light  by  the  chlorophyll  of 
the  leaf.  W.  O.  K. 

Plant  growth-stimulating  factors.  G.  Sql- 
lazzo  (Boll.  Chim.  farm.,  1937,  76,  368,  371—373).— 
Caffeine,  NaOBz,  malachite-green,  Congo-red,  and, 
to  a  smaller  extent,  methylene-blue  stimulate  germin¬ 
ation  ;  barbiturates  have  a  retarding  action  on 
germination  and  plant  growth.  F.  O.  H. 

Growth  of  plant  embryo  in  vitro.  Role  of 
accessory  substances.  J.  Bonner  and  G.  Axtman 
(Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  453— 457).— Vita- 
min-Bj,  -C,  pantothenic  acid,  and  folliculin  promote 
the  growth  of  pea  embryos.  E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  on  the 
growth  of  rootlets  of  the  white  lupin.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  toxic  action  on  the  plant  cell.  J. 
R&snier,  R.  David,  and  R.  Joeiot  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  1011— 1012).— At  pa  <3-3  a 
retarding  action  on  the  differentiation  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  central  cylinder  occurs.  H.  G.  R. 

Thiazole  and  the  growth  of  excised  tomato 
roots.  W.  J.  Robbins  and  M.  A.  Bartley  (Proc. 
Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  385 — 388;  cf.  this  vol., 
242). — In  a  synthetic  medium  for  the  growth  of  excised 
tomato  roots,  vitamin-B1  may  be  replaced  by  4- 
methyl-5-P-hydroxyethyl  thiazole  with  or  without 
6-amino-2-methyl-5-bromomethylpyrimidine  (I)  but 
not  by  (I)  alone  (cf.  this  vol.,  405).  A.  G.  P. 

Zonal  growth  of  the  Arena  coleoptile  :  effect 
of  artificial  growth  substance.  R.  Poiil  (Ber. 
deut.  bot.  Ges.,  1937,  55,  342 — 354). — The  most 
readily  extensible  cells  of  the  coleoptile  occupy  a  zone 
somewhat  below  the  growing  tip.  These  cells  arc  the 
most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  (3-indolylaeetic  acid. 
The  physiological  condition  of  the  cells  and  probably 
their  age  determine  their  response  to  growth  sub¬ 
stance  (I).  A  quantity  of  (I)  which  when  applied  to 
the  tip  causes  cell  extension  retards  the  growth  of  the 
active  zone  when  applied  to  the  base  of  the  coleoptile, 
A.  G.  P. 
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Influence  of  several  benzene  derivatives  on 
the  roots  of  Lupinus  albus.  M.  M.  Chrysostom 
(Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  461-471).— The  order  of 
toxicity  of  substances  examined  was,  PhOH  (I)  < 
resorcinol  <  cresol  (II)  <  pyrogallol ;  gallic  acid  < 
BzOH  <  salicylic  acid ;  NH2Ph  <  NHPhMe.  Rise 
in  temp,  increased  the  toxicity  of  (I),  (II),  and  the 
amines.  Growth  of  seedlings  in  solutions  of  these 
substances  caused  an  increase  in  conductance  in  the 
case  of  phenols  and  amines,  a  decrease  in  the  case  of 
acids,  and  a  diminution  of  [H'l  in  nearly  all  cases. 

A.  G.  P. 

Activators  of  peroxidase  in  diseased  plants. 
K.  Suchobukov  and  B.  Strogonov  (Compt.  rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  15,  563— 565).— Ferti- 
ciUium,  attacking  cotton,  produces  a  substance 
which  stimulates  peroxidase  activity  in  diseased 
plants.  A.  G.  P. 

Swiss  strawberry-seed  oil.  J.  Prxtzker  and 
R.  Jungkunz  (Mitt.  Lebensm.  Hyg.,  1937,  28, 
12 — 15). — Two  varieties  of  the  dried  seeds  contained 
14-8  and  17-9%,  respectively,  of  oil.  The  oils  had, 
respectively,  butyrorefractometer  reading  at  40°  70-0, 
72-0;  acid  val.  3-7,  10-1 ;  ester  val.  184-8,  178-5;  sap. 
val.  188-5,  188-6;  I  val.  157-7,  165-0;  Reichert- 
Meissl  val.  0-66,  0-66 ;  Polenske  val.  0-6,  0-6 ;  un- 
saponifiable  matter  1-3,  1-6%;  phytosterol  4  0-58, 
0-56%;  solid  fatty  acids  8-0,  8-6%  (Bertram),  5-3, 
5-4%  (Grossfeld),  and  tsooleic  acid  0-7,  0-6%.  The 
respective  fatty  acids  had  refraction  (40°)  56-2,  57-5 ; 
neutralisation  val.  194-0,  195-3 ;  mean  mol.  wt.  289-2, 
287-3.  E.  C.  S. 

Fruit  of  Sterculia  durida,  F.  Muell.  E.  Cor- 
smi  and  R.  Indovxna  (Annali  Chim.  Appl.,  1937, 
27,  263 — 269). — The  fruit  contains  23-7%  of  seed,  of 
composition  :  H20  11-35,  ash  3-33,  N  1-88,  P206  0-92, 
oil  24-01,  cellulose  10-45,  starch  15-38,  pentosan  8-00, 
and  pectin  1-10%  (0-39%  sol.).  Traces  of  K,  Ca,  Al, 
Mg,  Na,  GY,  POT",  S04",  and  N03'  are  present  in  the 
ash.  The  oil  has  d 16  0-9527,  m.p.  10 — 14°,  f.p.  3 — 8°, 
n40  1-4640,  butyrorefractometer  no.  56 — 58  at  40°, 
thermo-H2S04  no.  60,  acid  val.  15,  sap.  val.  209,  Ac 
val.  38,  I  val.  84 — 112,  Hehner  val.  96,  Reichert- 
Meissl  val.  0*33,  Polenske  val.  0-54,  unsaponifiable 
matter  0-69%.  The  saturated  acids  consist  of  75% 
of  stearic  and  25%  of  palmitic  acid.  L.  A.  O’N. 

Canavanine  and  canaline. — See  A.,  II,  402. 

Nitrogenous  component  of  Sanguinaria  cana¬ 
densis ,  L. — See  A.,  II,  429. 

Sterol  (“  sapogenol  ”)  from  Shoyu  oil. — See 
A.,  II,  417. 

Constituents  of  Lecanora  sordida,  Th.  Fr. — 

See  A.,  n,  398. 

Citraurin  from  capsanthin, — See  A.,  II,  384. 

Neo-a-carotene. — See  A,,  II,  405. 

Sapogenins  of  Polygala  senega. — See  A.,  II,  427. 

Sapogenin  of  Gypsophila. — See  A.,  II,  427. 

Lsevorotatory  isomeride  of  yohimbine  in  the 
bark  of  Corynanthe  pariculata,  Welnitsch. — See 
A.,  II,  393. 

Alkaloid  from  the  Equisetaceae  family. — See 
A.,  II,  393. 


Alkaloids  of  Lupinus  laxus,  Rydl. — See  A.,  II, 

434. 

Erythroidine,  an  alkaloid  of  curare  action, 
from  Erythrina  americana ,  Mill. — See  A.,  Ill, 

434. 

Solanine-s. — See  A.,  II,  435. 

Titrimetric  determination  of  sugar.  N.  Fran 
and  N.  Aktttsu  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  237 — 
244). — A  modified  Benedict’s  solution  is  steam-heated 
in  a  dish  and  titrated  with  the  sugar  solution. 

E.  O.  H. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  carbohydrate  in 
protein  molecule .  (Modified  Sorensen  method . ) 
K.  Hondo  and  M.  Murayama  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1937, 13, 473 — 4=93). — = Addition  of  o-CeH4(OH)2 
to  the  orcinol-H2S04  reaction  mixture  (Sorensen) 
eliminates  effects  due  to  interaction  with  proteins. 
Hen  ovalbumin  contains  2-19%  of  mannose. 

J.  N.  A. 

Photometric  determination  of  ammonia. — See 
A.,  I,  530. 

Determination  of  phosphatides.  Y.  Sueyoshi 
(J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  151— 155).— The 
tissue  is  extracted  with  Et0H-Et20  and  the  extract 
treated  with  EtOH-CdCl2,  and  cone. ;  5%  aq.  NaCl 
is  added  to  the  resulting  emulsion  and  the  ppt.  is 
separated,  dissolved  in  EtOH-HCl,  and  P  determined. 

F.  0.  H. 

Polarographic  determination  of  disulphide  and 
thiol  in  biological  substances.  H.  G.  Rosenthal 
(Mikrochem.,  1937,  22,  233 — 241). — In  presence  of 
Co"  salts  as  catalyst,  -SH  in  protein  is  oxidised  by 
cathodic  loss  of  H‘  in  ammoniacal  solutions  at  -1-4 
and  —1-6  volts  and  that  in  cysteine  at.— 1-8  volt. 
S-S  groups  undergo  prior  reduction  to  SH  at  lower 
potentials.  The  method  is  applicable  to  biological 
fluids  and  hydrolysis  products  not  containing  casein, 
which  inhibits  the  effect.  J.  S.  A, 

Micro-determination  of  potassium. — See  A.,  I, 
531 

Micro-determination  of  chlorides  in  biological 
materials.  A.  Keys  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  119, 
389 — 403). — The  method  described  is  based  on  the 
Volhard  reaction  and  Laudat’s  open  Carius  digestion. 
30%  H202  is  used  for  digestion  in  place  of  KMn04. 
99%  recovery  of  Cl'  is  effected  with  plasma  or  whole 
blood  by  20  min.  digestion  at  100°.  Limiting  errors 
are  discussed.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  lead  in  biological  material. 
Ml  K.  Horwitt  and  G.  R.  Cowgell  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  119,  553 — 564).— Org.  matter  is  destroyed  by 
ignition  (which  converts  Sn11  into  SnIV),  Pb  is  extracted 
with  diphenylthioearbazone  (I)  in  CHC13,  and  the  (I) 
of  the  Pb-(I)  complex  is  determined,  after  removal  of 
the  Pb  with  dil.  HC1,  by  titration  with  aq.  Pb(N03)2. 
SnIV  does  not  interfere.  Interference  by  Bf”,  Ca", 
phosphates,  and  Fe‘"  is  prevented  by  treatment  of  the 
ash  with  aq.  KCN,  Na  citrate,  and  NH2OH  +  HC1, 
respectively.  Blank  determinations  must  be  made. 
With  aq.  Pb  salts  <0-0002  mg.  can  be  determined 
but  with  biological  material  the  error  may  reach 
10%.  W.  McC. 
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Determination  of  isopropyl  alcohol  in  respir¬ 
atory  air.  E.  Hahn  {Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  148 — 
151). — Pr8OH  is  determined  (after,  e.g.,  adsorption 
on  Si02)  by  a  modification  of  the  method  of  Knipping 
and  Ponndorf  (A.,  1927,  70).  An  intake  of  0-72  g. 
of  Pr8OH  by  man  during  1  hr.  results  in  the  presence 
of  8  mg.  of  C0Me2  in  the  respired  air.  F.  0.  H. 

Arterialisation  of  blood.  VI.  Comparison 
of  calculated  and  experimentally  determined 
decrease  in  oxygen  content  of  arterial  blood 
during  respiratory  pause.  H.  Sarre  and  H. 
Wachter  (Z.  Biol.,  1937,  98,  221—231 ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1399). — A  differential  equation  is  deduced  to  express 
the  temporary  fall  in  [02]  of  arterial  blood  during 
respiratory  pause.  The  difference  between  curves 
obtained  with  this  equation  and  experimental  curves 
is  discussed.  E.  M.  W. 

Blood  picture  of  the  normal  dog.  H.  D. 
Broker  and  G.  E.  Wakermn  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  667 — 670). — The  following  mean 
vals.  were  obtained,  no  difference  being  observed 
between  the  sexes  :  erythrocytes  645±0-03  X  10® 
per  cu.  mm.,  hemoglobin  13-56±0-07  g.  per  100  c.c., 
reticulocytes  044 4-0-014%,  leucocytes  14-18+0-22  X 
103  per  cu.  mm.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  adrenaline  on  blood  count  and  on 
hematocrit  value.  S.  P.  Lucia,  P.  M.  Aggeler, 
G.  D.  Husser,  and  M.  E.  Leonard  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  582— 584),— Injection  of 
adrenaline  (I)  caused  an  increase  in  the  erythrocyte 
and  leucocyte  counts  and  in  the  haematocrit  val. 
No  significant  change  was  observed  on  adding  (I)  to 
whole  blood  in  vitro,  H.  G.  R. 

“.Unmodified  porphyrin-C."  H.  Theorell 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  192 — 197). — The 
“  unmodified  porphyrin-6'  ”  of  Hill  and  Keilin  (A., 
1931,  125)  consists  of  a  porphyrin-polypeptide 
complex  of  high  mol.  wt.  Removal  of  the  polypeptide 
by  acid  hydrolysis  leaves  a  porphyrin  of  mol.  wt. 
1020  which  contains  S,  but  only  traces  of  NH2-N. 
The  absorption  spectrum  and  hydrophily  are  not 
affected  by  the  hydrolysis.  J.  N.  A. 

Water-soluble  c-haemin  from  blood.  II. 
Chromotographic  enrichment  of  c-haemin  and 
its  behaviour  when  deprived  of  iron.  0. 
Schales  (Ber,  1937,  70,  [£],  1874—1880;  cf.  this 
vol.,  163). — Dil.  solutions  of  haemoglobin  crystals, 
after  peptic  digestion,  are  freed  from  hsemin  by  Et20 
and  the  aq.  phase  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  purified  by  dissolution  in  H20,  admixture 
with  a  phosphate  buffer,  CBH5N,  and  Na2S204,  and 


passage  through  A1203  (Brockmann).  Hasmin-c  (I), 
thus  purified,  gives  a  dull  brownish-violet  colour  in 
cone.  H2S04,  thus  differing  from  chlorohsemin 
although  the  porphyrins  thus  produced  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  spectroscopically  from  one  another. 
Removal  of  Fe  from  (I)  by  HRr-AcOH  is  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  a  greenish-brown  colour  which 
cannot  be  driven  into  Et20-AcOH  by  addition  of 
NaOAc.  (I)  cannot  therefore  be  identical  with  the 
prosthetic  group  of  cytoehrome-c  from  yeast. 

H.  W. 

Reaction  between  hsemin  and  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide.  F.  Haurowitz  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4, 
Part  II,  139 — 144).— In  solutions  containing  H202 
and  hsemin  (I),  three  reactions  occur,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  the  H202-(I)  complex,  the  catalytic 
destruction  of  H202,  and  peroxidase  destruction  of  (I). 
The  velocity  of  the  reactions  depends  on  the  solvent 
used.  In  H202-(I),  the  H202  is  co-ordinately  linked 
with  the  Fe  atom.  CSH5N-(I)  in  presence  of 
physiological  H2  donators  is  converted  by  H202  into 
a  green  Fe-free  pigment  with  an  absorption  spectrum 
resembling  that  of  green  chlorophyll  derivatives. 

P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  methsemo- 
globin.  R.  D.  Barnard  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  762—763). — If  methsemoglobin  is 
prepared  by  oxidation  of  haemoglobin  with  Fe(CN)8'" 
a  methsemoglohin  peroxide  is  formed  with  H202  (cf. 
Keilin  and  Hartree,  A.,  1935,  372),  whereas  if 
quinhydrone  is  used  oxyhsemoglobin  is  produced. 

H.  G.  R. 

Reactions  of  nitrite  with  haemoglobin  deriv¬ 
atives.  R.  D.  Barnard  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120, 
177 — 191). — N02'  combines  with  the  nucleus  Fe  of 
methsemoglohin  (I)  and  diminishes  its  oxidising 
activity.  Combination  of  N02'  with  (I)  or  with 
hsematin  (II)  yields  similar  products.  In  aq.  NH3, 
(II)  yields  a  dissociable  compound  with  N02'.  In 
AcOH-Et20,  (II)  is  reduced  by  N02'  to  a  hsomochro- 
mogen-like  compound.  N02'  reacts  with,  and 
denatures,  the  globin  of  haemoglobin  derivatives. 

J.  L.  C. 

Determination  of  albumin  and  globulin  in 
serum.  I.  Errors  involved  in  the  filtration 
procedure.  H.  W.  Robinson,  J.  W.  Price,  and 

C.  G.  Hogden  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  481—498). 
— Following  pptn.  of  globulin  by  addition  of  Na2S04 
(Howe,  A.,  1922,  ii,  172),  filtration  through  paper 
results  in  a  significant  adsorption  loss  of  albumin  (I)  to 
an  extent  independent  of  (I)  concn.  but  dependent  on 
the  type  and  quantity  of  paper.  Refiltration  of  the 
filtrate  through  the  same  paper  finally  produces 
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saturation  -with  (I).  The  adsorbed  (I)  is  not  eluted 
by  22%  aq.  Na2S04.  A  modified  procedure  to  avoid 
this  source  of  error  is  described.  F.  0.  H. 

Presence  of  a  new  serum-protein  in  the  blood 
of  various  animals.  L.  F.  Hewitt  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  1534 — 1537). — Glycoprotein  fractions  re¬ 
sembling  seroglycoid  from  horse’s  serum  (cf.  A.,  1937, 
164)  were  obtained  from  fox,  rabbit,  human,  and 
chicken  sera.  The  fractions  contained  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  carbohydrate,  were  not  coagulated 
by  heat  or  pptd.  by  CClyCChH,  and  had  [al  <  that 
of  crystalbumin.  J.  L.  C. 

Measurement  of  depolarisation  of  Tyndall 
light  with  solutions  of  proteins,  particularly 
fibrinogen.  E.  Wohlisch  and  A.  Neugsohwender 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  196 — 211). — Measurements 
of  intensity  and  degree  of  depolarisation  of  Tyndall 
light  during  the  coagulation  of  aq.  fibrinogen  (I)  by 
thrombin  show  that  with  low  (I)  concn.  (at  which 
a  negative  phase  of  depolarisation  occurs),  total 
depolarisation  decreases  with  increasing  concn.,  whilst 
above  a  certain  val.  of  (I)  concn.  it  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  concn.  The  relationship  between  the  angle 
of  depolarisation  and  opalescence  of  the  solution  and 
the  bearing  of  the  data  on  coagulation  phenomena 
with  reference  to  both  colloidal  systems  and  (I)  are 
discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Adsorption  of  polypeptides  by  blood-plasma 
proteins.  J.  Loiseleur  and  R.  Colliard  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  205,  261—263;  cf.  this  vol.,  374). — 
After  eliminating  proteins  by  CC13*C0ZH  (I),  the 
filterable  N  (II)  of  dil.  plasma  increases  with  increasing 
dilution  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  does  the  (II) 
from  a  peptone  solution,  probably  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  colloidal  particles. 
Plasma  treated  with  MgS04  (1  vol.)  for  a  given  time 
and  at  a  definite  temp,  and  then  with  (I)  (2  vols.) 
affords  more  (II)  than  in  the  absence  of  MgS04; 
as  the  [MgSOJ  increases,  (II)  increases  to  a  max., 
which  inversely  cc  the  temp,  and  the  time  of  contact 
of  MqSOj.  with  the  plasma,  and  then  decreases. 

J.  L.  D. 

Determination  of  blood-creatinine  by  the 
Lange-Roth  photometer.  P.  von  VfiaH  (Biochem. 
Z„  1937  ,  292,  189— 190).— The  method,  based  on  the 
photometric  determination  of  extinction  coeffs. 
of  the  colour  produced  by  alkaline  picric  acid  in  blood 
(3  c.c.)  doproteinised  by  Na,W0.-H2S0.,  is  described. 

F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  creatinine  in  blood.  H. 
Popper,  E.  Mandel,  and  H.  Mayer  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1937,  291,  354 — 367). — -A  modification  of  the 
method  of  Folin  (A.,  1914,  ii,  505)  is  described. 
A  step-photometer  or,  better,  an  abs.  colorimeter  is 
used.  The  creatinine  (I)  content  of  healthy  human 
whole  blood,  plasma,  and  serum  is  0-5 — 1-0  mg.  per 
100  c.c.  The  val.  remains  const,  in  the  individual 
and  is  not  affected  by  bleeding,  by  consuming  large 
amounts  of  meat  or  H»0,  or  by  giving  NH2-acids  or 
diuretics.  The  (I)  content  of  cerebrospinal  fluid, 
pleural  exudates,  or  ascites  is  of  the  same  order  as 
that  of  blood.  W.  McC. 

Cystine  in  normal  and  cystinuric  human 
blood.  B.  H.  Brown  and  H.  B.  Lewis  (Proc.  Soc. 


Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  487 — 488). — The  plasma 
ultrafiltrate  of  normal  human  blood  contains  approx. 
1-0  mg.  of  cystine  (I)  per  100  c.c.  No  increase  of  (I) 
occurs  even  after  feeding  methionine  to  a  cystinuric 

patient.  P.  G.  M. 

Glucosamine  content  of  the  serum  in  health 
and  in  pneumonia.  I.  Nilsson  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
291,  254 — 258). — The  glucosamine  (I)  content  of  the 
serum-proteins  (II)  is  increased  in  pneumonia  whilst 
the  serum-mucoid  is  unchanged.  Comparative  data 
for  the  (I)  content  in  the  normal  (II)  of  horse,  cow, 
pig,  and  rabbit  are  given.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  bile  with  and  without  cholesteryl 
esters  on  esterification  of  cholesterol  in  plasma. 
C.  Riegel,  I.  S.  Ravdin,  and  H.  J.  Rose  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  120,  517 — 530). — Heating  of  plasma  to 
38°  with  normal  hepatic  bile  (dog,  man)  causes 
hydrolysis  of  cholesteryl  esters  (I)  whilst  heating  plasma 
alone  produces  esterification.  The  hydrolysis  does 
not  occur  when  the  bile  contains  (I),  the  content  of 
which  is  unaffected  by  heating  to  38°  with  normal 
bile.  F.  0.  H. 

Blood  fats  during  the  dietary  production  of 
fatty  livers  in  dogs.  E.  V.  Flock  and  J.  L. 
Bollman  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 36,  853— 
855). — No  increase  in  the  neutral  fats  of  the  plasma 
was  observed  on  a  high-fat  diet  with  or  without  EtOH. 

H.  G.  R. 

Precipitin  tests  with  glycogen  from  various 
species  of  animals.  D.  H.  Campbell  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  511— 512).— Rabbit 
antisera  do  not  react  with  liver-glycogen  (I)  from 
guinea-pigs,  frogs,  and  chickens,  whilst  (I)  from  clams 
and  helminths  is  immunologi cally  active  and  sp. 

P.  G.  M. 

Glycolysis  in  blood.  III.  Glycolysis  and 
glutathione.  S.  Morgulis  [with  B.  Wagner] 
(Biochimia,  1937,  2,  638 — 656). — The  level  of  reduced 
glutathione  (I)  remains  const,  in  rabbit  blood  during 
glycolysis,  after  completion  of  which  oxidation  of 
(I)  commences.  In  dog’s  blood  oxidation  of  (I) 
commences  shortly  before  completion  of  glycolysis. 
Oxidation  of  (I)  is  accelerated  by  adding  substances 
which  inhibit  glycolysis  (NaF),  but  is  not  affected 
by  NaCN,  which  stimulates  glycolysis.  R.  T. 

Sugar  content  of  heparinised  and  oxalated 
plasmas.  I.  Netjwirth  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120, 
463 — 465). — The  permeability  of  blood  cells  (rabbit, 
man)  for  sugar  is  confirmed.  J.  N.  A. 

Quantitative  drop  analysis.  EX.  Determin¬ 
ation  of  blood-glucose.  K.  Heck,  W.  H.  Brown, 
and  P,  L.  Kirk  (Mikrochem.,  1937,  22,  306—314).— 
A  solution  containing  1 — -12  X  10~®  g.  of  glucose  is 
treated  with  0-04  ml.  of  14%  Na.,COs  +  0-04  ml. 
of  1-5%  KgFefCNJg  at  100°  for  5  min.  The  liquid 
is  acidified  with  10%  H2SQ4,  and  tho  Fe(CN)q"" 
so  formed  is  titrated  with  0-0lN-Ce(SO4)2,  using 
FeSO (-phenanthroline  as  indicator  (A.,  1931,  1385). 
Biological  fluids  are  deproteinised  with  CuS04  + 
Na2W04;  the  solution  is  separated  centrifugally, 
and  treated  as  above.  J.  S.  A. 

Effect  of  dosage  on  the  rate  of  disappearance 
of  alcohol  from  the  blood  stream.  H.  W.  New- 
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man,  A.  J.  Lehman,  and  W.  C.  Cutting  (J.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  61,  58 — 61). — After  a  single  intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  EtOH  into  dogs,  the  fall  in  concn. 
of  blood-EtOH  oc  the  time,  the  rate  increasing  by 
approx.  17%  each  time  the  dose  is  doubled  between 
1  and  6  c.c.  per  kg.  H.  G.  R. 

Empirical  regression  equation  relating  total 
serum-calcium  to  serum-albumin  and  -globulins . 
A.  B.  Gutman  and  E.  B.  Gutman  (Proc,  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  527— 531).— Total  serum-Ca 
is  composed  of  <4  fractions,  which  are  represented 
by  the  regression  equation,  total  Ca  =  X  albumin 
+m2  X  globulin  II  +  ms  X  globulin  1  +  6.  The  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  consts.  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
results  obtained.  P,  G.  M. 

Calcium  :  magnesium  ratio  in  serum.  M. 
Jacoby  and  R.  Jakobowitz  (Enzymologia,  1937, 
3,  Part  I,  1 — 4;  ef.  A.,  1933,  746). — The  min.  lethal 
doses  of  H2C204,  Ca",  and  Mg"  for  mice  (wt.  approx. 
16  g.)  are  2,  L6,  and  2-4  mg.,  respectively.  The 
effect  of  H2C204  is  counteracted  by  injecting  sub- 
lethal  doses  of  CaCl2  but  is  reinforced  by  injecting 
non-lethal  doses  of  MgCl2  which,  however,  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  lethal  doses  of  CaCl2.  In  rabbits, 
injection  of  MgCl2  produces  an  increase  in  blood-Mg 
and  a  parallel  but  less  pronounced  decrease  in  -Ca", 
the  Ca  :  Mg  ratio  being  reduced.  Injections  of  CaCl2 
increase  serum-Ca"  and  decrease  -Mg",  the  Ca :  Mg 
ratio  being  increased,  usually  greatly.  W.  McC. 

Determination  of  serum-inorganic  phosphate 
and  serum-phosphatase  activity.  A.  Bodansky 
{J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  167— 175).— Modifications 
of  previously-described  methods  are  given  (A.,  1933, 
316,  863).  J.  L.  C. 

Photometric  determination  of  blood-potass¬ 
ium.  A.  Heiduschka  and  H.  Ober  (Biochem.  Z., 
1937,  292,  191— 195).— Blood  (7—8  c.c.)  is  deprotein- 
ised  by  CC13-C02H  and  ashed  in  presence  of  HC104. 
The  ash  is  dissolved  in  aq.  HC104  and  treated  with 
H2PtCl0.  The  pptd.  K2PtCl?  is  separated,  treated 
with  KI-HjjSOi,  and  extinction  coeffs.  of  the  red- 
coloured  ao.  K„PtL  are  measured  photometrically. 

F.  0.  H. 

Distribution  of  iron  in  the  blood.  C.  E.  Jenkins 
and  M.  L.  Thomson  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1937,  18, 
175 — 190). — A  colorimetric  method  of  determining 
Fe  by  the  thiolglycollic  acid  method  is  described. 
The  necessity  for  exactness  in  minutias  of  technique 
is  emphasised.  Fe(NH4)2(S04)2  is  used  for  the 
standard.  The  red  corpuscle  contains  approx.  7% 
more  Fe  than  can  be  accounted  for  as  haemoglobin  (I). 
Vais,  are  given  for  normal  and  various  anaemic  .con¬ 
ditions  and  support  the  suggestion  that  this  non- 
hasmoglobin-Fe  results  from  breakdown  of  (I)  during 
ageing  of  the  cell.  Confirmatory  indications  are 
given  by  its  variation  during  the  menstrual  cycle. 
Plasma-Fe  shows  a  wide  range  of  variation  which  is 
partly  related  to  special  conditions.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Convenient  method  of  securing  blood  for 
[micro- janaly sis.  E.  M.  Abbahamson  (Science, 
1937  ,  86,  202).  L.  S.  T. 

z*  (a.,  in.) 


Clot  prevention  in  blood  studies  in  animals. 
S.  Nittis  (Science,  1937,  86,  201 — 202). — A  simple 
technique  using  Na  citrate  is  described.  L.  S.  T. 

Mechanism  of  the  activation  by  chloroform  of 
thrombin  in  plasma  and  serum.  I.  Action  of 
chloroform  on  oxalated  plasma.  II.  Action  of 
chloroform  on  serum.  H.  Scheuring  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1937,  291,  385—398 ;  292,  1—15 ;  cf.,  A.,  1935, 
1263). — I.  CHC13  ppts.  fibrinogen  (I),  at  the  same 
time  dehydrating  it,  neutralising  its  electric  charge, 
damaging  its  micellar  structure,  and  so  first  diminish¬ 
ing  and  then  destroying  its  power  to  coagulate.  The 
coagulating  effect  of  added  thrombin  (II)  is  counter¬ 
acted  by  CHC13  before  that  of  added  Ca".  Hence 

(I)  when  pptd.  carries  down  (II),  which  exerts  its 
coagulating  power  only  after  combining  with  (I), 
CHCL,  slowly  removes  (II)  from  (I)  and  prevents 
recombination  of  (I)  and  (II).  Accordingly  the  (II) 
content  of  plasma  is  increased  by  addition  of  CHCL,. 

II,  Serum  contains  a  protein  which  absorbs  and 
hence  inactivates  the  (II)  present  in  lower  concn. 
than  in  plasma  where  (II)  is  bound  to  (I).  (I)  and 
antithrombin  (III)  have  similar  physico-chemical 
structure  and  hence  are  affected  in  the  same  way  by 

(II)  and  by  CHC13  and  differ  only  in  their  power  to 
produce  fibrin.  The  difference  in  the  rate  at  which 

(II)  of  serum  and  plasma  are  activated  by  CHC13 
is  due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  (I).  In  scrum 
thrombogen  (IV)  is  adsorbed  on  (III)  on  the  surface 
of  which  (II)  production  occurs  when  thrombokinase 
(V)  is  added.  CHC13  removes  adsorbed  (IV)  from 

(III)  and  retards  (II)  production  after  addition  of  (V). 

CHClg  damages  the  lipoid  envelope  of  erythrocytes, 
thus  diminishing  their  power  to  adsorb  (V)  and  to 
regulate  coagulation.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  trypsin  on  the  clotting  of  blood  in 
haemophilia.  T.  L.  Tyson  and  R.  West  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  494-^96).— Like 
thrombin,  trypsin  (I)  accelerates  the  in  vitro  coagul¬ 
ation  of  hsemophilic  blood.  Daily  oral  administration 
of  30  g.  of  (I)  with  CaC03,  on  an  empty  stomach, 
to  two  cases  of  haemophilia  did  not  affect  the  clotting 
time  of  the  blood.  P,  G,  M. 

Use  of  dialysis  in  the  preparation  and  puri¬ 
fication  of  immunologically  active  bacterial 
products .  S.  Morell  and  G.  Shwartzman  (Science 
1936,  86,  130).  L.  S.  T. 

Relationship  between  antibody  reaction  and 
enzyme  action.  H.  Sachs  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3, 
Part  I,  44 — 51). — A  review.  W.  McC. 

Is  antibody-globulin  ‘ '  denatured  ' '  by  its 
combination  with  antigen  ?  S.  B.  Hooker  and 
E.  M.  Follensby  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  834 — 835). — The  cohesive  property  of  specifically 
combined  antibody-globulin  is  not  developed  by  heat- 
denatured  normal  globulin.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  formaldehyde  on  antibodies.  K. 
Ivanov  (Z.  _Hyg„  1936,  118,  197— 203).— Addition 
of  CH20  to  immune  sera  is  injurious  to  antibodies  to 
an  extent  which  is  related  to  the  [CHaO]  and  the 
time  of  action.  Precipitins,  e.g.,  of  anthrax  and  the 
antibodies  of  sera  for  fowl  cholera  and  swine  fever  are 
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vliry  sensitive.  Agglutinins  and  hemolysins  are 
Idas  easily  affected  and  antigens  suffer  no  injury. 

A.  G.  P. 

p-Specific  receptors  (homogeneous  coag¬ 
glutinins)  in  bacteria  of  the  hog-cholera  group. 
F.  Ottasht  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  118 — 124). — 

The  three  existing  forms  of  the  hog-cholera  group  can 
be  distinguished  by  means  of  their  p-sp.  receptors. 

C.  R.  S. 

Analysis  of  protective  substances  in  specific 
sera  which  control  experimental  infection  with 
Cl.  cedematis  maligni  ( Vibrion  septique).  D.  W. 
Henderson  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1937,  18,  224 — 
238). — The  H  antibody  produced  in  response  to  this 
organism  has  a  protective  val.  although  its  action  is 
purely  to  immobilise  the  organism  and  no  sensitisation 
can  be  demonstrated  in  vitro.  An  explanation  of  the 
protective  val.  of  immobilisation  in  the  case  of 
invasion  of  tissues  by  an  anaerobo  is  given.  An 
antibacterial  serum  forms  the  most  potent  protection 
against  this  organism.  R.  M,  M.  0. 

Decrease  of  toxicity  of  diphtheria  toxin  by 
lanoline  and  sterols  ;  influence  of  cholesterol  on 
its  immunising  power.  M.  Eisler  and  F.  Gott- 
denker  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  427 — 451). — 
The  toxicity  of  diphtheria  toxin  is  reduced  (in  a  degree 
which  increases  with  the  time  of  incubation)  by  mixing 
with  lanoline,  olive  oil,  cholesterol  (I),  its  esters, 
phytosterol,  or  oxycholesterol.  (I)  is  less  effective  in 
aq.  suspension  than  as  aq.  sol  or  in  solution  in  oil. 
An  aq.  extract  of  a  light  petroleum  solution  of  the 
toxin  with  lanoline  or  (I)  after  sufficient  incubation  is 
no  longer  toxic.  The  toxin  is  not  destroyed  within 
the  animal.  The  quantity  of  antitoxin  formed 
increases  when  (I)  is  injected  with  the  toxin. 

C.  R.  S. 

Diphtheria  toxin  production.  III.  A  simple 
gelatin  hydrolysate  medium  and  some  pro- 
erties  of  the  toxin  produced  thereon.  A.  M. 
APPENHEIMER,  jun.,  and  S.  J.  JOHNSON  (Brit.  J. 
Exp.  Path.,  1937,  18,  239— 244).— A  protein-free 
medium  is  described  on  which  toxin  is  produced  in 
large  amounts  and  from  which  it  can  subsequently 
be  separated  by  pptn.  with  (NH4)2S04.  The  toxin 
behaves  as  a  protein  and  is  very  sensitive  to  denatur- 
ation  on  the  acid  side  of  ps  6.  Though  Fe  inhibits  its 
production,  continued  culture  on  an  Fe-containing 
medium  does  not  affect  the  toxin  production  when  the 
organisms  are  then  transferred  to  Fe-free  medium. 
A  non-toxic  protein  is  formed  -which  ppts.  at  1/3 
saturation  with  (NH4)2S04  both  in  the  presence  and 
absence  of  Fe.  The  toxin  is  pptd.  almost  completely 
at  2/3  saturation.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Effect  of  a  heat-resistant  enzyme  on  the 
antigenicity  of  pneumococci.  R.  J.  Dubos  and 
C.  M,  MacLeod  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  696 — 697). — A  heat-resistant  enzyme,  which 
renders  heat-killed  pneumococci  Gram-negative  with¬ 
out  dissolution  and  inactivates  the  capsular  antigen, 
has  been  obtained  from  various  tissues.  H.  G.  R. 

Antigen  content  of  filtrates  of  cultures  of 
Staphylococcus  aureus.  (Analysis  by  the 
Schultz-Dale  method.)  F.  Schaaf  andP.  Robert 
(Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  192 — 206). — Repeated 


injections  of  the  untreated  filtrates  or  those  modified 
by  heat  or  treatment  with  CH20  caused  anaphylaxis 
and  contraction  of  the  uterus  of  sensitised  guinea- 
pigs.  All  three  filtrates  contained  a  common  antigen 
and  one  or  more  of  four  characteristic  antigenic  groups. 

Evaluation  and  mode  of  action  of  tetanus 
toxin.  K.  Halter  (Z.  Hyg.,  1936,  118,  245 — 262). 
— The  higher  titre  obtained  when  the  toxin  is  diluted 
with  aq.  peptone  (I)  than  when  II, zO  or  aq.  NaCl  is 
used  is  attributed  to  the  relatively  greater  labiHty 
of  the  toxin  in  NaCl  rather  than  to  activation  by  (I). 
Inactivation  by  NaCl  is  largely  though  not  entirely 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  02  dissolved  in  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Peptone  forms  compounds  with  the  02,  thus 
protecting  the  toxin.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  cysteine  on  tetanus  toxin.  P.  B. 
Cowles  (Yale  J.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  8,  265—268).— 
In  02,  cysteine  (I)  can  detoxicate  tetanus  toxin 
yielding  a  toxoid  which  stimulates  the  production  of 
and  unites  with  antitoxin.  The  reaction  differs  from 
that  of  (I)  with  Cu.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Immunising  power  of  varieties  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  J.  Weisseeiler,  E.  N.  Morosova,  and 
E.  J.  Pesina  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  59,  259 — 
2S1).— Of  various  avirulent  strains,  the  immunising 
power  is  greatest  with  BCG  strains  and  slight  in 
chromogenic  and  saprophytic  types.  Injection  of 
the  dried  bacilli  (0-1  mg.)  significantly  immunises 
guinea-pigs  for  4 — 6  months.  The  degree  of  immun¬ 
isation  afforded  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of 
living  bacilli  in  the  organism.  F.  0.  H. 

Differences  in  thermostability  of  various 
groups  of  antibodies.  K.  Meyer  and  A.  Pic 
(Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  59,  282 — 292 ;  cf.  this  vol., 
55). — The  anti-lipin  and  -polysaccharide  antibodies 
of  tubercular  serum  are  inactivated  at  different  temp., 
the  former  being  more  thermostable  for  rabbit,  horse, 
and  man  and  the  latter  for  guinea-pig.  The  stability 
(which  is  independent  of  the  medium)  differs  with 
antibodies  of  the  same  type  from  different  sera  of  the 
same  animal  species.  F.  0.  H. 

Antigenic  nature  of  the  polysaccharides  of 
tubercle  bacillus.  F.  Klopstock  and  A.  Ver- 
oellone  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  507 — 512). — 
Polysaccharides  isolated  from  the  bacilli  and  carefully 
freed  from  any  traces  of  lipins  showed  no  sp.  bio¬ 
logical  reaction.  C.  R,  S. 

Sensitivity  of  different  strains  of  typhoid 
bacilli  to  the  bactericidal  action  of  natural  and 
immune  sera.  Y.  B.  Abdoosh  (Z.  Immunitats., 
1937,  90,  125 — 138). — The  natural  bactericidal  anti¬ 
bodies  of  different  mammals  behave  differently  towards 
the  three  groups  of  Bact.  typhosum.  Some  show 
marked  differences,  others  no  distinction,  between 
virulent  and  avirulent  strains.  Rough  strains  show 
bactericidal  action  more  than  smooth  strains  with  or 
without  vi-antigen.  Tho  0-antibody  is  markedly, 
the  H- antibody  weakly,  bactericidal  to  various  strains 
of  Bact.  typhosum.  The  vi-antibody  is  also  active 
towards  strains  with  the  corresponding  antigen. 

C.  R.  S. 
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Chemical  nature  of  O-antigens  of  Bad. 
typhosum.  Y.  Aoki,  K.  Obi,  and  H.  Tanaka  (Z. 
Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  162 — 173). — The  nucleo- 
protein  fraction  of  typhoid  bacilli  contains  the  sp. 

and  the  non-sp.  heterologous  O-agglutinins ;  the  poly¬ 
saccharide  fraction  contains  the  homologous  non-sp. 
0-agglutinin.  The  fat  fraction  has  no  agglutinin- 
forming  power.  C.  R.  S. 

Resistance  of  different  receptors  to  disinfec¬ 
tants.  K.  Aoki  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  90,  452 — 
458). — Typhoid  bacilli  of  mice  were  subjected  to  heat 
and  to  treatment  with  antiformin,  PhOH,  CH20, 
EtOH,  HgClz,  Lugol’s  solution,  KOH,  peppermint 
oil,  H3BO3,  alum,  and  supersaturated  solutions  of 
NaCl.  The  P-sp.  receptors  being  the  most  sensitive 
are  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  the  living  bacteria ; 
the  p-non-sp.  receptors  are  the  least  sensitive. 

C.  R.  S. 

Demonstration  of  vaccinia  virus  in  the  organs 
of  vaccinated  rabbits.  0.  Andersen  (Z.  Im¬ 
munitats.,  1937,  90,  105—117).  C.  R.  S. 

Electric  impedance  of  marine  eggs.  K.  S. 
Cole  and  R.  H.  Cole  (Physical  Rev.,  1936,  [ii],  49, 
645). — Calculations  based  on  measurements  of  the 
a.c.  resistance  and  capacity  of  sea-H20  suspensions 
of  the  eggs  of  sea-urchins  and  the  common  starfish 
show  that  (i)  the  capacity  of  the  unfertilised  egg 
interior  varies  from  0-75  to  1-1  gF.  per  cm.2,  (ii)  the 
egg  interior  is  not  electrically  homogeneous,  approx. 
5%  of  the  vol.  being  membrane-covered  material, 
whilst  the  balance  has  a  sp.  resistance  6 — 8  times  that 
of  sea-H20,  and  (iii)  on  fertilisation,  a  membrane  with 
a  capacity  2 — 3  pF.  per  cm.2  is  laid  down  over  the  egg 
surface,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  space,  a  few  u. 
thick,  which  has  approx,  the  sp.  resistance  of  sea- 
H20.  L.  S.  T. 

Changes  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  J.  G.  D.  de  Barenne,  W.  S. 
McCullough,  and  L.  E.  Nims  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  462 — 464). — The  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  oc  its  spontaneous  electrical  activity.  Heat- 
coagulation  (5  sec.  at  80°)  of  an  area  renders  this  area 
acid  {pa  6-6)  relative  to  the  adjacent  normal  cortex 
ipK  7-3).  P.  G.  M. 

Chemical  activity  of  nerve-trunks.  Q.  Cala- 
bro  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  22,  127— 131).— Mainly 
polemical  against  Bergami  (cf.  this  vol.,  258). 

E.  O.  H. 

Distribution  of  potassium  in  nature. — See  A., 

I,  585. 

Cattle  bones.  General  composition  and  pro¬ 
tein-nitrogen  distribution  of  pig's  bones.  M. 
Saito  (Rep.  Inst.  Sci.  Res.  Manchoukuo,  1937, 1, 19 — 
22). — Various  bones  of  a  pig  were  analysed  in  respect 
of  H20,  fat,  ash,  Ca,  P,  and  total  protein  (I).  The  yield 
of  crude  gelatin  (II)  extractable  by  hot  H20  is 
25 — 53%  of  (I).  The  N  distribution  of  the  NH2- 
acids  from  (I)  resembles  that  of  (II),  but  (I)  contains 
small  amounts  of  tyrosine,  tryptophan,  and  cystine. 

W.  O.  K. 

Sodium  content  of  bone  and  other  calcified 
material.  H.  E.  Harrison  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
120,  457 — 462). — The  Na  content  of  bone  is  that 


accounted  for  by  extracellular  fluid  (A.,  1936,  682). 
With  bones  of  rats  with  various  disorders  of  calci¬ 
fication,  the  “  excess  Ha,”  except  in  those  cases 
where  large  doses  of  irradiated  ergosterol  are  given, 

cc  Ca  content  (Ca  :  Ha  =  30  : 1).  The  excess  Ha 
cannot  be  extracted  by  digestion  with  KOH-EtOH. 
Tooth  enamel  and  two  samples  of  pathologically 

calcified  tissue  contained  approx,  the  same  Na  :  Ca 
ratio  as  in  bone.  Probably  the  Ha  in  such  material 
is  part  of  an  apatite  complex,  similar  to  the  Na  in 
fluorapatite.  J.  N.  A. 

Component  acids  of  ox  depot  fat.  Minor  con¬ 
stituents.  T.  P.  Hilditch  and  H.  E.  Longeneckek 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1805— 1819).— Acids  hitherto 
unreported  from  depots  of  the  type  studied  include 
A®-tetradecenoic  and  -hexadecenoic  acid,  both  present 
only  in  small  quantity  although  known  as  normal 
components  of  the  depot,  fats  of  lower  forms.  The  Clg 
fraction  showed  a  higher  I  val.  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  oleic  acid  and  contained  A°-octadecenoic  and 
A 9X- octadecadienoi c  acids.  The  identification  of  the 
dienoic  acid  was  complicated  by  the  low  yields  (in 
comparison  with  the  unsaturation  to  be  accounted 
for)  in  which  tetrahydroxystearic  acids  were  obtained, 
in  contrast  to  that  from  the  linoleic  acid  of  seed  fats. 
The  octadecadienoic  acid  of  ox  depSt  fat  resembles 
rather  that  of  cow  milk  fat.  Traces  of  saturated  and 
unsaturated  C20  acids  were  regularly  observed,  but 
arachidic  acid  could  be  isolated  only  after  hydrogen¬ 
ation.  Of  major  components,  palmitic  acid  (26 — 
31  moI.-%)  and  total  C18  acids  (61—65%)  have  about 
the  normal  vals.  for  ox  and  sheep  dep6t  fats.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  the  small  quantities  of  hitherto  undetected 
acids  now  revealed,  earlier  analyses  (Banks  and  Hil¬ 
ditch,  A.,  1931,  1178)  agree  closely  with  the  present 
figures,  implying  that  total  C}8  val.  is  approx,  const., 
occasional  variations  in  stearic  and  oleic  acids  being 
mutually  balanced.  The  previously  established  re¬ 
lation  between  molar  %  of  fully  saturated  glycerides 
and  molar  %  of  saturated  acids  in  whole  fat  is  con¬ 
firmed.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Fatty  acids  of  egg  oil.  F.  Trost  and  B.  Doro 
(Annali  Chim.  Appl.,  1937,  27,  233—242;  cf.  B., 
1933,  476;  A.,  1934,  920). — Fatty  acids  in  the  oil 
consist  of  oleic  35,  palmitic  29,  palmitoleic  12, 
linoleic  10,  stearic  9,  myristic  2,  and  arachidic  acid 
0-07%.  E.W.W. 

Analysis  of  4‘  angel  "-fish  eggs.  J.  de  D. 
Guevara  (Bol.  Soc.  Quim.  Peru,  1937,  3,  78—89).— 
A  prep,  of  the  roe  of  Squalus  angelus  (H,0  16-91, 
ash  2-4,  org.  H  10-93,  total  H  11-41,  P  1-92,  chole¬ 
sterol  5-44,  lecithin  2-05%)  yielded  11-33%  of  CHCU- 
sol.  fats,  n  1-4825—1-4880,  I  val.  105—130,  and  con¬ 
tained  vitamin-A  and  -D.  F.  R.  G. 

Radial  inclusions  of  giant  cells.  E.  E.  Hirsch 
(Arch.  Path.,  1935,  20,  665— 682).— The  inclusions 
are  cryst.  fats  (palmitin,  stearin)  which  separate  from 
an  oil  system  containing  cholesterol  or  similar 
substances  and  appear  when  the  liquid  portion  is 
removed  more  quickly  than  the  combustion  of  the 
dissolved  fat  occurs.  Chemical  changes  may  occur 
in  the  composition  of  the  crystals  in  the  tissues 
rendering  them  insol.  in  fat  solvents. 

Ch,  Abs.  (p) 
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Absorption  of  fats  and  dialysis  of  fatty  acids. — 

S<Jd  A.,  I,  562. 

Non-Iabile  deuterium  of  amino-acids  treated 
in  dilute  deuterium  oxide  media. — See  A.,  II,  448. 

Nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  muscle  of  the 
shark,  Acanthias  vulgaris.  M.  Mohr  (Z.  Biol., 
1937,  98,  276—280;  cf.  this  vol.,  167).— Arginine, 
creatine,  and  creatinine  were  isolated.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  is  discussed.  E.  M.  W. 

Newer  biological  aspects  of  protein  chemistry. 
M.  Bekgmann  and  C.  Niemann  (Science,  1937,  86, 
187— 190).— A  review.  L.  S.  T. 

Neuroproteins.  II.  Effect  of  age  on  amino- 
acid  composition  of  human  and  mammalian 
brain  proteins.  R.  J.  Block  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 
120,  467 — 470 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  374). — Proteins  prepared 
from  the  brains  of  five  normal  human  males,  aged 

4  to  82  years,  were  analysed  for  N,  histidine  (I), 
lysine  (II),  arginine  (III),  tyrosine,  and  tryptophan. 
The  mol.  ratio  of  (II) :  (III)  was  approx,  const. 
Neuroproteins  from  rat,  guinea-pig,  monkey,  sheep, 
and  ox  yielded  approx,  the  same  amounts  of  the  five 
NH2-acids.  The  amount  of  (I)  in  the  proteins  from 
young  mammals  is  <  that  from  adults.  J.  N.  A. 

Constitution  of  myosin  and  myogen.  J.  6. 
Sharp  (Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  20— 21),— The 
Hausmann  nos.  of  myosin  and  myogen  from  rabbit’s 
muscle  are  recorded.  The  proteins  contain,  respec¬ 
tively,  arginine  12-80,  11-46%,  histidine  2-74,  4-68%, 
and  lysine  10-90,  8-88%.  E.  C.  S. 

Proteins  of  fish.  G.  A.  Reay  and  C.  C.  Kuchel 
(Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  93 — 94).—' The  intra¬ 
cellular  proteins  (I)  (96%)  are  separated  from  the 
stroma-proteins  (4%)  by  exhaustive  extraction  with 
0-05— 0-005N-HC1  or  0-1— 0-005N-NaOH.  7%  aq. 
LiCl  removes  approx.  85%  of  the  total  protein,  the 
remaining  (I)  becoming  sol.  after  autoclaving  and 
therefore  not  separable  from  collagen.  The  aq.  LiCl 
extract  is  fractionated  by  dilution  with  H20  into 
“  myosin  ”  and  “  myogen,”  the  contents  of  which 
in  freshly-caught  and  frozen  haddock’s  muscle  are 
recorded.  As  a  result  of  freezing  and  storage  at 
—3°  for  8  months  the  sol.  (I)  are  reduced  from  86  to 
27%  of  the  total  protein.  E.  C.  S. 

Separation  and  characterisation  of  the  pro¬ 
teins  of  egg-white.  E.  G.  Young  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  120,  1 — 9). — Protein  fractions  were  separated 
from  hen’s  egg-white  by  (NH4)2S04  pptn.  and  by 
dilution  with  H20.  In  addition  to  ovalbumin  and 
ovomucoid  [cystine  (I)  3-95%],  ovomucin  [N  12-5, 

5  1-73,  (I)  4-57,  glucosamine  (II)  11-0%]  was  isolated 

by  both  procedures  but  no  globulin  was  found.  These 
fractions  are  probably  degradation  products  of  a 
single  complex  existing  in  the  natural  material.  The 
chalaza  protein  is  a  mucoprotein  [N  13-3,  S  1-08, 
(I)  4-10,  (II)  11-4%].  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Degradation  of  ovalbumin  by  heating  with 
|3-naphthol.  Chemistry  and  enzymic  behaviour 
of  the  degradation  products.  A.  Fodor  and  N. 
Lichtenstein  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  36 — 
39;  cf.  this  vol.,  141). — Denatured  ovalbumin  (I) 


with  (3-C10H7-OH  (135 — 150°;  6  hr.)  yields  four 

fractions,  the  chief  of  which,  constituting  50%  of  the 
amount  of  (I)  taken,  is  a  substance,  possibly 
C^jgHi^OggNgg,  containing  arginine  residues  but  no 
free  NH„.  (I)  is  readily  hydrolvsed  by  pancreatin. 

W.  McC. 

Osmotic  pressure,  mol.  wt.,  and  stability  of 
amandin,  excelsin,  and  certain  other  proteins. 
N.  F.  Burk  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  63— 83}.— In 
6-66M-urea,  amandin  and  excelsin  have  a  mol.  wt. 
approx,  one  sixth  of  that  in  dil.  aq.  buffer.  Both  are 
also  denatured  and  acquire  a  reactivity  with  SH 
reagents.  Reduction  of  mol.  wt.  and  liberation  of 
SH  groups  also  occur  in  edestin,  liEemoglobin,  and 
myogen  but  not  in  serum-albumin  (I)  and  -globulin, 
gliadin,  and  pepsin.  Ovalbumin  (II)  forms  SH 
groups  but  its  mol.  wt.  is  unaltered,  indicating  that  the 
cystine  residue  is  near  the  end  of  a  chain.  The 
cystine  of  (I)  and  similarly  behaving  proteins  is  in  a 
cyclic  form.  The  physical  properties  of  reduced  (I) 
resemble  those  of  myosin.  Alterations  in  tj  not 
accompanied  by  change  in  the  mol.  wt.  can  thus  be 
related  to  reduction.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Influence  of  Rontgen  rays  on  van  der  Waals 
forces.  J.  Lobering  (Ber.,  1937,  70,  [B],  1963 — 
1966). — Great  differences  in  the  ability  to  swell  are 
observed  in  many  animal  tissues  before  and  after 
exposure  to  Rontgen  rays.  Since  a  similar  behaviour 
is  shown  by  purified  technical  gelatin  the  phenomenon 
is  controlled  not  by  the  cell  but  by  the  physico¬ 
chemical  structure  of  the  substances  involved.  The 
problem  is  treated  mathematically  and  swelling 
graphs  are  given  for  irradiated  and  non-irradiated 
cartilage  and  its  relationship  to  the  of  the  solution. 

H.  W. 

Chemical  nature  of  the  Reynals  spreading 
factor  from  mammalian  testis.  F.  X.  Aylward 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  477—481).— 
The  active  factor  (I)  is  extracted  from  minced  testis 
by  0-In-AcOH  and  pptd.  by  COMe2,  and  can  be 
further  purified  by  dissolution  in  H20  and  re-pptn.  by 
COMe2.  The  yield  is  approx.  2-6  g.  per  kg.  of  testis, 
and  the  material  (20%  ash)  is  stable  when  heated  at 
100°  for  5  min.  (I)  in  solution  gives  the  protein 
reactions;  it  does  not  dialyse  through  collodion  sacs 
but  can  be  further  purified  by  electrodialysis,  the 
product  containing  only  a  small  %  of  ash. 

Spreading  and  expansion  phenomena  of 
unimolecular  layers  [of  proteins], — See  A.,  I,  563. 

Dispersion  temperature  of  an  intracellular 
protein,  ascaridin. — See  A.,  I,  565. 

Base  exchange  in  casein. — See  A.,  I,  564. 

Purple  colour  in  shell-membrane  of  eggs.  J. 
Brooks  (Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  49). — The 
pigment  is  not  due  to  the  shell  porphyrin.  A  similar 
coloration  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  products  of 
atm.  oxidation  of,  e.g.,  o-  or  p-CaH4(OH)2  on  the 
membrane.  E.  C.  S. 

Spectroscopic  observations  of  reactions  be¬ 
tween  lactoflavin,  the  Coulter  compound,  "  cyto¬ 
chrome  b,"  and  cytochrome  c.  F.  Urban  and 
M.  D.  Eaton  (Nature,  1937,  140,  466). — Several 
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reactions  indicate  that  the  porphyrin  ring  of  cyto¬ 
chrome  c  (I)  can  oxidise  the  compounds  in  Coulter’s 
complex  responsible  for  the  574  and  536  mu.  bands 
only  when  the  Fe  of  (I)  is  in  the  bi-  and  not  in  the  ter- 

valent  state.  L.  S.  T. 

Different  types  of  phosphorus  compounds  in 

milk.  B.  N,  Acharya  and  S.  C.  Devadatta  (Proc. 
Soc.  Biol.  Chern.  India,  1937,  2,  8). — P  compounds  are 
grouped  into  (1)  orthophosphate,  (2)  pyrophosphate, 
(3)  esters  sol.  in  Ba(OH)2,  (4)  esters  insol.  in  Ba(OH)2, 
(5)  “  non-esters,”  including  creatinephosphoric  acid, 
hexose  mono-  and  di-phosphates,  adenosinephosphorie 
acid,  etc.  L.  D.  G. 

Acidosis  and  off-flavoured  milk.  H.  Bark- 

worth  and  L.  W.  L.  Cole  (Nature,  1937, 140,  324). — 
Rothera’s  test  for  COMe,  in  the  milk  of  cows  suffering 
from  acidosis  provides  a  rapid  and  trustworthy  means 
of  diagnosis.  Van  Slyke’s  method  of  determination 
(A.,  1918,  ii,  86)  can  be  used.  L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  human  saliva  on  diphtheria  bacilli. 
I.  Inhibition  of  development  and  spore-killing 
action.  II.  Transition  of  form  of  the  bacilli 
by  the  action  of  human  saliva.  F.  Weigmann 
and  A.  ICoehn  (Z.  Hyg.,  1936,  118,  507—515,  516— 
532). — I.  The  anti-bacterial  action  of  saliva  is 
diminished  by  brief  heating  or  by  passage  through  a 
Seitz  filter  in  an  indifferent  atm.  (N2).  A.  G.  P. 

Properties,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  action  of 
the  antibacterial  inhibitory  substance  (inhibin) 
of  human  saliva.  H.  Dold,  W.  Lachele,  and 
D.  D.  Hsrno  (Z.  Hyg.,  1936,  118,  369—395).— 
Inhibin  (I)  which  inhibits  the  growth  of  diphtheria 
bacilli  is  also  active,  to  varying  extents,  towards 
other  species.  Saliva  from  different  persons  shows 
varied  activity.  (I)  is  rendered  inactive  by  heating 
at  100°  for  1  min.  or  at  52 — 54°  for  30  min.  and  its 
activity  is  not  restored  by  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  fresh  material.  On  storage  saliva  separates  into  an 
upper  aq.  layer  substantially  free  from  (I)  and  a  lower 
layer  containing  the  corpuscular  elements  in  which 
(I)  accumulates.  At  ordinary  temp,  saliva  becomes 
inactive  in  10 — 15  days.  (I)  does  not  pass  a  Seitz 
filter,  is  non-diffusible,  insol.  in  H20,  non-precipitable 
by  EtOH,  CHC13,  or  C0Me2,  and  is  sensitive  to  light 
and  to  drying.  It  differs  from  Fleming’s  lysozvme. 

A.  G.  P. 

Anti-bacterial  inhibitory  agent  (inhibin)  in 
nasal  mucus.  A.  Ignatius  (Z.  Hyg.,  1936,  118, 
445 — 454). — Inhibin  from  nasal  secretion  has  the 
same  properties  as  that  from  saliva.  A.  G.  P. 

Spectrophotometry  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
bile.  A.  Boutaric  and  M.  Roy  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  205,  258 — 260). — The  product  of  the  optical 
density  of  a  solution  of  ox  bile  and  its  vol.  increases 
slightly  as  the  vol.  increases,  when  X  =  >500  mp. 
With  X  =  500  mp.  the  val.  is  max.  for  undiluted 
bile,  declining  at  first  and  subsequently  rising  as  the 
vol.  is  increased.  Dil.  bile  increases  in  optical  density 
on  keeping  (probable  hydrolysis  of  the  constituents), 
particularly  during  the  first  24  hr.,  even  at  0°  and  in 
the  absence  of  air.  J.  L.  D. 

Lithocholic  acid  gallstones  from  pig's  bile. 
R.  Schoenheimer  and  C.  G.  Johnston  (J.  Biol. 


Chem.,  1937,  120,  499 — 501). — The  gallstones  (which 
rarely  occur  in  pigs)  contain  lithocholic  acid,  probably 

as  Ca  salt.  F.  O.  H.- 

Correlation  of  in  vitro  activity  of  normal 

human  gastric  juice  on  casein  at  pa  7-4  with 
gastric  intrinsic  factor.  F.  H.  L.  Taylor,  W.  B. 
Castle,  R.  W.  Heinle,  and  M.  A.  Adams  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  566— 568).—' The  inactiv¬ 
ation  of  gastric  juice  towards  casein  (I)  at  pK  7-4 
suggests  that  the  action  on  (I)  is  due  to  the  intrinsic 
factor.  P.  G.  M. 

Determination  of  phenol-red  in  gastric  con¬ 
tents.  F.  Hollander,  A.  Penner,  and  M.  Saltz- 
man  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  568 — - 
570). — The  method  used  depends  on  removal  of  bile 
pigments  and  protein  with  freshly  pptd.  Zn(OH)?  and 
colorimetric  comparison  of  the  supernatant  liquid 
■with  a  standard  solution  of  phenol-red.  P.  G.  M. 

Structure  of  cystine  calculi.  E.  Szold  (Orvosi 
Het.,  1935,  79,  1196— 1197).— The  calculi  show  a 
central  portion  of  small  phosphatic  crystals,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  semi-amorphous  phosphate  layer,  and 
in  turn  by  an  outer  cystine  layer.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Pathological  creatinuria.  L.  G.  Djex  (Trans. 
9th  Cong.  Far  East  Assoc.  Trop.  Med.,  1934,  1,  605 — 
612). — The  occurrence  of  creatinuria  in  certain 
diseases  affords  evidence  of  co-ordination  between  tho 
activity  of  endocrine  glands  and  creatine  metabolism. 

.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

p-Cresol  from  the  urine  of  pregnant  mares. 
P.  G.  Marshall  (Nature,  1937,  140,  362). — Approx. 
110  g.  of  p-cresol,  free  from  o-  or  m-isomeride,  have 
been  obtained  after  hydrolysis  from  400  gallons  of 
the  urine  of  pregnant  mares.  (Cf.  this  vol.,  321.) 

L.  S.  T. 

Isolation  of  ascorbic  acid  from  urine.  C.  P- 
Stewart,  H.  Scarborough,  and  P.  J.  Drumm 
(Nature,  1937, 140,  282). — A  small  amount  of  a  cryst. 
dinitrophenylhydrazine  derivative  which  appears  to 
be  that  of  ascorbic  acid  has  been  isolated  from  urine. 

L.  S.  T. 

Organic  phosphates  of  urine.  J.  J.  Rae  (Bio- 
chem.  J.,  1937, 31, 1622— 1626).— Inorg.  P  is  removed 
with  Mg(OH)2  mixture  (pa  8-8 — 9-0),  an  aliquot  of 
the  filtrate  is  digested  with  60%  HCI04  +  1  or  2 
drops  of  30%  H202,  and  the  P04"'  produced  deter¬ 
mined  colorimetrically.  A  diet  rich  in  org.  P  raises 
the  urinary  excretion  of  org.  P.  P.  G.  M. 

Errors  in  analysis  of  chloride  in  albuminous 
urine.  J.  Sendroy,  jun.  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 120, 
441 — 445). — Determinations  by  the  Volhard  and 
indicator  adsorption  methods  give  inaccurate  results 
unless  the  urine  (especially  in  nephritis)  is  deprotein- 
ised.  The  I03'  method  of  Sendroy  (cf.  this  vol.,  448) 
can  be  used  without  removal  of  proteins,  and  is  also 
applicable  to  the  urine  of  men  taking  aspirin. 

J.  N.  A. 

Increased  oestrogenic  potency  of  human  urine 
after  hydrogenation.  G.  van  S.  Smith  and  0.  W. 
Smith  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  460 — 
462). — A  marked  rise  in  oestrogenic  potency  as 
determined  by  the  author’s  method  (A.,  1936,  229) 
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of  the  urine  of  both  pregnant  and  non-pregnant  women 
occurs  when  Zn  is  added  prior  to  acid  hydrolysis. 

P.  G.  M. 

Colorimetric  assay  of  male  hormones  in  urine. 
R.  B.  Oesting  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36, 
524 — 526). — -The  method  used  is  an  adaptation  of 
Zimmermann’s  ?n-CaH4(N02)2  reaction.  The  results 
are  correlated  with  those "  obtained  by  the  capon 
comb-growth  assay.  P.  G.  M. 

Porphyrin  excretion  in  feeces  in  normal  and 
pathological  conditions.  K.  Dobriner  (J.  Biol. 
Chem,,  1937,  120,  115 — 127). — Methods  are  described 
for  separation  and  identification  of  porphyrin  in 
feces,  Coproporphyrin-I  is  excreted  in  normal  and 
most  pathological  states.  In  Pb  poisoning,  -I  and 
-III  were  simultaneously  excreted,  and  in  pigment 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  -III  alone  was  isolated.  In 
normal  and  in  certain  diseased  states,  excretion  of 
-I  oc  production  of  type  III  compounds  (e.g.,  haemo¬ 
globin).  J.  L.  C. 

Excretion  of  porphyrin  by  dogs.  K.  Dobriner 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  757—760).— 
Coproporphyrin-I  is  excreted  at  a  const,  rate  in 
normal  dogs  and  oc  the  hematopoietic  activity. 

H.  G.  R. 

(a)  Determination  of  coproporphyrin  and  total 
coproporphyrin  I  excretion.  K.  Dobriner,  W.  H. 
Strain,  and  S.  A.  Locarno.  (B)  Coproporphyrin- 
I  metabolism  and  haematopoietic  activity.  K. 
Dobriner,  W.  H.  Strain,  S.  A.  Lacolio,  H.  Keut- 
mann,  and  D.  I.  Stephens  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  752—754,  755— 756).— (a)  A  photo¬ 
electric  colorimetric  method  for  determining  fecal 
and  urinary  coproporphyrin  is  described. 

(b)  In  hsemolytio  jaundice  and  anaemia  excretion 
of  coproporphyrin-I  oc  the  haematopoietic  activity. 

H.  G.  R. 

Total  coproporphyrin-I  excretion  in  pernicious 
anaemia.  K.  Dobriner  and  W.  H.  Barker  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  864 — 867). — Increased 
excretion  of  coproporphyrin-I  and  urobilin  was 
observed  in  the  relapse  with  a  return  to  normal 
during  remission.  H.  G.  R. 

A  constituent  of  liver  preparations  highly 
active  against  pernicious  anaemia.  P.  Karrer, 
P.  Erei,  and  H.  Eritzsche  (Helv.  Chim.  Acta, 
1937, 20, 622). — The  P,  pentose,  and  adenine  contents 
of  liver  preps,  can  be  correlated  with  their  anti- 
anaemic  activity;  it  is  suggested  that  the  activity 
is  due  to  an  adenine  nucleotide.  P.  G.  C. 

Amino-acids  (natural  and  synthetic)  as  in¬ 
fluencing  haemoglobin  production  in  anaemia. 
G.  H.  Whittle  and  F.  S.  Robscheit-Robbens 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  629— 632).— In 
anamiia  the  dog  can  use  all  forms  of  histidine  and 
phenylalanine  for  haemoglobin  regeneration. 

H.  G.  R. 

Cobalt,  and  sheep  diseases.  J.  B.  E.  Patter¬ 
son  (Nature,  1937,  140,  363). — Dartmoor  soil  on 

which  sheep  suffer  from  a  type  of  anaemia  has  a 
mean  Co  content  of  3-9  p.p.m.;  lowland  soils  on 
which  they  recover  have  16-7  p.p.m.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  vals.  for  the  pastures  are  0-20  and  0-45  p.p.m., 
respectively.  L.  S.  T. 


Reactions  to  the  alcohol-insoluble  fraction  of 
ragweed  pollen.  J.  Y.  Eeinstein  and  R.  E.  Hoyt 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  816 — 818). — 
91%  of  the  reactions  from  the  EtOH-insol.  fraction 
are  positive  with  subjects  who  do  not  react  to  whole 
ragweed  pollen  extract,  but  whose  family  history  is 
positive  to  allergic  disease.  H.  G.  R. 

Relation  of  nicotinic  acid  and  nicotinamide  to 
canine  black  tongue.  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  R.  J. 
Madden,  F.  M.  Strong,  and  D.  W.  Woolley  (J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  59,  1767— 1768).— Nicotinic 
acid  and  its  amide  cure  canine  black  tongue.  The 
amide  is  isolated  from  liver  concentrates  and  may  cure 
pellagra.  R.  S.  C. 

Microbiological  test  for  carcinogenic  hydro¬ 
carbons.  S.  Goldstein  (Science,  1937,  86,  176 — 
177). — Carcinogenic  hydrocarbons,  e.g.,  methylchol- 
anthrene  and  1:2:5:  6-dibenzanthracene,  accelerate 
the  rate  of  reproduction  of  Escherichia  communior. 
Phenanthrene  has  no  such  effect.  L.  S.  T. 

Spectrographic  isolation  of  carcinogenic  sub¬ 
stances.  F.  Almasy  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291, 
421 — 428 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1499).— Isolation  of  car¬ 
cinogenic  substances  from  complex  mixtures  {e.g., 
tars)  is  facilitated  by  fractionally  distilling  the 
mixtures  in  a  high  vac.  and  examining  the  vapours 
spectrographically  in  an  electrically  heated  quartz 
tube,  those  fractions  which  exhibit  spectra  similar 
to  those  of  carcinogenic  compounds  being  subsequently 
purified  by  an  improved  method  of  chromatographic 
analysis.  In  a  60-cm.  tube,  <  approx.  0  01  mg.  of 
1  : 2-benzpyrene  vapour  can  thus  be  detected. 

W.  McC. 

Oxygen  poisoning  and  tumour  growth.  J.  A. 
Campbell  (Brit.  J.  Exp.  Path.,  1937,  18,  191 — 
197). — Exposure  of  rats  and  mice  inoculated  with 
various  tumours  to  5  atm.  pressure  of  02  in  no  way 
retarded  growth  of  the  tumours.  Inoculations  from 
tumours  exposed  to  high  Oa  pressures  in  vitro  also 
grew  as  vigorously  as  controls.  De  Almeida’s 
observation  that  02  pressure  tolerance  in  animals  is 
increased  by  starvation  was  confirmed.  Lowering 
of  temp,  is  also  protective.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Alleged  tumour-producing  properties  of  lipin 
material  extracted  from  Rous  sarcoma  desic¬ 
cates.  A.  Pollard  and  C.  R.  Amies  (Brit.  J.'Exp. 
Path.,  1937,  18,  198 — 204). — The  extracted  material 
freed  from  particulate  matter  has  no  carcinogenic 
properties.  R-  M.  M.  O. 

Relationship  between  autolysis  and  carcino- 
lysis.  R.  Konigstein  and  R.  Willheim  (Biochem. 
Z,,  1937,  292,  276 — 286). — Autolysis  of  cancerous 
cells  and  carcinolysis  by  normal  serum  are  totally 
unrelated  processes  whioh,  e.g.,  aro  respectively 
inhibited  and  unaffected  by  presence  of  peptone  or 
urea.  The  former  is  a  proteolytic  process  whilst 
the  latter  probably  depends  on  lipin  degradation. 
Neither  normal  nor  cancerous  liver-cells  show  a 
characteristic  autolysis  curve.  F.  O.  H. 

Active  fraction  of  Rous  chicken  sarcoma.  M. 
Levine  and  E.  J.  Baumann  (Proc.  Soo.  Exp,  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  820 — 823). — The  active  material  is 
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H20-sol.  and  is  probably  present  in  the  protein 
fraction.  H.  G.  R. 

Influence  ol  protein  or  cystine  intake  on  the 
cataract-producing  action  of  galactose.  H.  S. 
Mitchell  and  G.  M.  Cook  (Proe.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  806 — 808). — Development  of  the 
cataract  is  increased  by  protein  deficiency  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  cystine  is  the  important  factor 
concerned.  -  H.  G.  R. 

Serum-carotene  in  diabetic  patients.  G.  H. 
Stukck,  G.  Flaum,  and  E.  P.  Ralli  (J.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  109,  343 — 344). — Serum-carotene 
is  in  all  cases  >  normal  and  is  consistent  with  the 
manifestation  of  clinical  symptoms  of  carotencemia. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Anti-diuretic  substance  in  eclampsia  and 
other  hypertensive  diseases  :  observations  on 
spinal  fluid.  G.  Levitt  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1936,  15, 
135 — 141). — No  increase  in  diuretic  substance 
(posterior  pituitary  hormone)  in  the  blood  was 
observed  in  eclampsia  and  related  diseases. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Ultracentrifugal  concentration  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  heavy  component  from  tissues  diseased 
with  equine  encephalomyelitis.  R.  W.  G. 
Wyckoff  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  36, 
771 — 773). — A  heavy  protein  (mol.  wt.  approx. 
25  x  10«j  similar  to  that  obtained  from  tobacco 
mosaic  virus  (A.,  1935,  1181)  has  been  isolated  from 
the  diseased  tissues.  H.  G.  R. 

Analysis  of  the  spleen  in  Gaucher's  disease. 
C.  A.  Gratj  and  V.  Oliva  (Bull.  Sei.  Pharmacol., 
1937,  44,  276 — 285). — Gaucher’s  disease  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  presence  of  kerasin  in  the  spleen,  no 
definite  variations  in  the  amount  being  observed. 

H.  G.  R. 

Intravenous  injection  of  amino-acids  in  re¬ 
generation  of  serum-protein  following  severe 
experimental  haemorrhage .  R.  Elman  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  867— 870).— Re¬ 
generation  of  serum-protein  is  more  rapid  following 
injection  of  glucose  (I)  -f  a  complete  mixture  of 
NH2-acids  than  after  (I)  alone.  H.  G.  R. 

Serum-sodium  in  relation  to  liver  damage  and 
hyperthyroidism.  S.  Pedersen,  W.  G.  Haddock, 
and  F.  A.  Coller  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  491 — 494). — Serum-Na  determinations  are  useless 
in  assessing  the  advisability  of  operative  treatment 
of  hyperthyroidism.  P.  G.  M. 

Increased  urinary  excretion  of  iodine  in 
hyperthyroidism.  G.  M.  Curtis  and  I.  D.  Pur  pel 
(Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  60,  498 — 508). — The  average 
excretion  of  I  in  hyperthyroidism  is  four  times 
normal ;  in  toxic  nodular  goitre  the  val.  is  >  that  in 
exophthalmio  goitre.  The  daily  variation  in  hyper¬ 
thyroidism  is  >•  in  health.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  acute  infection  on  the  iodine  value  of 
the  phospholipin  fatty  acids.  A.  V.  Stoessek 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  723— 726).— In 
infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  a  decrease  in 
serum-phospholipins  was  accompanied  by  an  I  val.  > 
normal,  whereas  in  convalescence  a  marked  fall  in 
I  val.  was  observed.  H.  G.  R. 


Mechanism  of  acute  inflammation.  Y.  H. 
Moon  (Arch.  Path.,  1935,  20,  661— 570).— Local 
vascular  and  cellular  phenomena  are  due  to  liberation 
from  injured  cells  of  certain  substances,  one  of  which 
is  combined  with  histamine  (I).  (I)  may  also  be  a 

factor  in  the  systemic  reactions.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Atebrin-plasmoquin  in  treatment  of  malaria 
in  Uganda.  A.  F.  Brown  (J.  Trop.  Med.  Hyg., 
1935,  38,  301—304).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

(A)  Plasma-lipins  in  chronic  haemorrhagic 
nephritis .  (B)  Plasma-lipins  in  essential  hyper¬ 

tension.  I.  H.  Page,  E.  Kirk,  and  D.  D.  Van 
Slyke  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1936, 15, 101—107, 109—113). 
— (a)  Total  lipins  in  nephritic  or  in  normal  plasma 
may  be  calc,  as  1-3  X  total  C  with  an  error  of  <1%. 
In  the  chronic  active  stage  of  nephritis  plasma-lipins 
approach  the  upper  normal  limits  (1-0 — 2'6  g.  per 
100  c.c.) ;  in  the  terminal  stages  vals.  decrease  and 
may  finally  reach  <  normal.  Relative  proportions 
of  cholesterol  (I),  (I)  esters,  phosphatides  (II),  and 
neutral  fats  remain  substantially  unchanged  during 
these  changes.  The  high  N/P  ratio  (3—18)  of  the 
terminal  lipin  indicates  that  it  is  present  in  fractions 
other  than  (II).  The  severity  of  lipaemia  is  not 
paralleled  by  the  plasma-protein  deficit. 

(b)  Hypertension  cannot  be  associated  with  plasma- 
lipin  or  with  any  lipin  fraction.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
Serum-protein  changes  occurring  in  degener¬ 
ative  stages  of  Bright’s  disease.  E.  Jameson 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Med.,  1937,  36,  808— 812).— A 
decrease  in  euglobulin  and  albumin  together  with 
the  presence  of  another  fraction  absent  from  normal 
serum  was  demonstrated  by  salting-out  curves. 

H.  G.  R. 

Chemical  diagnosis  of  pregnancy.  J.  Patter¬ 
son  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937,  522— 525).— The  method  is 
based  on  the  bacterial  (B.  coli)  fission  of  the  oestriol 
glycuronide  in  urine,  followed  by  detection  of  oestriol 
by  means  of  the  colour  test  with  C6H3(0H)(S03H)2. 

A.  G.  P. 

Intravenous  manganese  in  treatment  of  psori¬ 
asis.  J.  Barr  (J.  Med.  Soc.  New  Jersey,  1935,  32, 
376 — 379). — Favourable  effects  of  MnCl2-CaCl2  in¬ 
jections  are  recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Review  of  literature  on  effects  of  breathing 
dusts  with  special  reference  to  silicosis.  D. 
Harrington  and  S.  J.  Davenfort  (U.S.  Bur. 
Mines,  1937,  Bull.  400,  305  pp.). — 527  publications 
are  cited. 

Effect  of  arsenobenzene  preparations  on  mice 
infected  with  Trypanosoma  cruzi.  T.  Mtna- 
guohi  and  Z.  Rin  (Japan.  Z.  Mikrobiol.  Path.,  1935, 
29,  1495 — 1502). — Arsenobenzene-Na  and  neoarseno- 
benzene  have  neither  preventive  nor  curative  proper¬ 
ties.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Comparative  effectiveness  of  chemical  sprays 
in  protecting  monkeys  against  nasally  instilled 
poliomyelitis  virus.  P.  K.  Olitsky  and  A.  B. 
Sabin  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  532 — 
535). — ZnS04  was  the  most  effective  of  the  protective 
agents  examined,  being  more  potent  than  tannic  acid, 
FeS04,  or  K  alum.  P.  G.  M. 
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Change  in  rate  of  respiratory  metabolism  in  a 
teleost  fish  induced  by  acclimatisation  to  high 
and  low  temperature.  N.  A.  Wells  (Biol.  Bull., 
1935,  69,  361 — 367). — Gillichthys  mirabilis  acclima¬ 
tised  at  a  high  temp,  has  a  lower  rate  of  02  metabolism 
at  intermediate  temp,  than  that  acclimatised  at  a 
low  temp.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Relations  between  respiratory  metabolism  in 
fishes  and  susceptibility  to  certain  anaesthetics 
and  lethal  agents.  F.  B.  Sumner  and  N.  A.  Wells 
(Biol.  Bull.,  1935,  69,  368 — 378). — Respiratory  rates 
and  susceptibility  to  urethane  (I)  of  Fundulus  parvi- 
pinnis  and  Gillichthys  mirabilis  were  greater  at  high 
than  at  low  temp.  Fishes  acclimatised  at  high  temp, 
and  transferred  to  a  medium  temp,  exhibited  lower 
respiratory  rates  and  susceptibility  to  (I),  chloretone, 
Et20,  KCN,  and  to  asphyxiation  than  did  those 
acclimatised  at  a  low  temp.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Tissue  respiration  of  normal  and  scorbutic 
guinea-pig’s  liver  and  kidney.  E.  Stotz,  C.  J. 
Harrer,  M.  0.  Schultze,  and  C.  G.  King  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  129 — 140). — 02  consumption 
and  C02  production  of  liver  are  increased  in  scurvy 
whilst  02  consumption  of  kidney,  aerobic  and  anaerobic 
glycolysis  in  liver,  and  aerobic  glycolysis  in  kidney 
are  unchanged.  Addition  of  vitamin-C?  to  normal 
and  scorbutic  liver  and  kidney  increases  the  02 
consumption,  the  increase  being  equiv.  to  the  amount 
of  -G  oxidised.  J.  L.  C. 

Effect  of  phloridzin  [on  tissue  respiration], 
W.  Fleischmann  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  415—420). 
— The  02  uptake  of  surviving  rat’s  liver  and  kidney, 
with  and  without  addition  of  glucose  (I),  is  not 
affected  by  addition  of  phloridzin  (II),  whilst  that  of 
cerebral  cortex  is  affected  only  in  presence  of  (I). 
The  increased  02  uptake  caused  by  added  (I)  in 
cortex  and  in  yeast  is  counteracted  by  addition  of  (II) 
(which  is  adsorbed  by  yeast).  In  the  body,  (II) 
probably  prevents  the  absorption  of  (I)  by  the 
kidneys  and  other  organs.  W.  McC. 

Renal  oxygen  utilisation  of  dogs  with  experi¬ 
mental  hypertension.  M.  F.  Mason,  R.  Evers, 
and  A.  Blalock  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  819 — 820). — No  variation  in  the  renal  arterio¬ 
venous  02  difference  in  fasting  dogs  is  caused  by 
partial  constriction  of  the  renal  artery  with  or 
without  hypertension.  H.  G.  R. 

Metabolic  effects  of  the  white  bean.  A. 
Illenyi  and  L.  Zselyonka  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291, 
266 — 270). — In  rats,  a  diet  containing  25%  of  white 
bean  meal  diminishes  the  basal  metabolic  rate  but 
does  not  affect  the  blood-sugar  level.  The  metabolism 
apparatus  of  Belak  and  Illenyi  (A.,  1936,  91)  is  more 
suitable  for  use  with  small  animals  than  is  that  of 
Benedict.  W.  McC. 

Nutritional  value  of  some  Indian  diets.  D.  N. 
Mullick  and  J.  T.  Irving  (Nature,  1937, 140,  319— 
320). — The  vals.  of  N.  Indian  and  two  Hindu  diets 
are  compared  for  rats.  L.  S.  T. 

Nutritive  values  of  “  Glaxo ' '  and  “  light  white  ’  ’ 
caseinogens.  A.  F.  Morgan  and  E.  O.  Greaves 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 1553 — 1555). — The  superiority 


of  “  light  white  ”  over  “  Glaxo  ”  caseinogen  when  fed 
to  rats  in  vitamin  tests  (cf.  A.,  1929,  1203)  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  superior  val.  as  protein.  Both  caseinogens 
have  similar  growth  and  maintenance  vals.,  which 

are  <  those  of  crude  acid-pptd.  preps.  J.  L.  C. 

Influence  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  diet  on  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  oxidation  of  fat  of  pig.  C.  H.  Lea 
(Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  73— 75).— The  fat  laid 
down  has  a  slightly  fishy  flavour  and  is  abnormally 
susceptible  to  oxidation.  E.  C.  S. 

Beneficial  effect  of  non-sap onifiable  fraction 
of  soya-bean  oil  on  chicks  fed  a  simplified  diet. 
S.  H.  Babcock,  jun.,  and  T.  H.  Jukes  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  720— 721).— The  results 
of  Goettsch  and  Pappenheimer  (A.,  1936,  1141)  have 
been  confirmed,  although  the  chicks  on  the  supple¬ 
mented  diet  were  <  normal  wt.  H.  G.  R. 

Relative  value  of  the  proteins  of  certain  food¬ 
stuffs  in  nutrition. — See  B.,  1937,  1127. 

Growth-stimulating  effect  of  egg-white  :  its 
importance  for  embryonic  development.  G. 
Schmidt  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  40 — 48). — 
Development  does  not  begin  in  chick  embryos  if  the 
org.  constituents  of  the  white  are  absent  and  hence 
(restricted)  development  proceeds  in  solutions  of 
inorg.  salts  (e.g.,  Ringer’s  solution)  only  if  started  in 
presence  of  these  constituents.  Some  such  solutions 
irreversibly  prevent  development.  The  constituents 
which  stimulate  development  retain  their  activity  in 
white  diluted  20-fold.  Mixtures  of  the  proteins  and 
dialysable  substances  (but  not  either  separately) 
stimulate  development.  Glucose  in  concns.  <  those 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  white  has  a  growth -promoting 
effect  which  differs  qualitatively  from  that  of  the 
white.  W.  McC. 

Relative  participation  of  proteins  and  fats  in 
the  production  of  energy  during  inanition.  E.  F. 
Terroine  and  S.  Synephias  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
205,  390 — 392). — Throughout  the  period  of  inanition 
after  reserve  carbohydrates  have  been  metabolised 
and  before  the  pre-mortal  rise  in  urinary  N,  the 
proportion  of  the  energy  output  supplied  by  fats  or 
proteins  is  const,  but  the  %  of  the  total  energy 
supplied  by  either  varies  in  different  species. 

J.  L.  D. 

Is  lysine  the  fundamental  factor  which  limits 
the  production  of  milk  in  cases  of  deficient 
nitrogen  feeding  ?  A.  Leroy  (Compt.  rend.  Acad. 
Agrie.  France,  1937,  23,  67 — 76). — The  lysine  content 
of  the  ration  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  N  metabolism 
and  utilisation.  The  distribution  of  NH3-aeids  in 
common  feeding  stuffs  is  recorded.  A  ration  of 
grain,  bran,  and  ground-nut  (1-6  :  1-5  :  1)  ensures  an 
adequate  supply  of  lysine  for  milk  production.  Such 
a  diet  contains  tryptophan,  cystine,  arginine,  and 
histidine  in  excess  of  requirements.  A.  W.  M. 

Adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  and  its  decom¬ 
position  products  in  muscles,  the  functional 
capacity  of  which  is  lowered.  O.  I.  Fainschmidt 
[with  A.  I.  Tschernlak]  (Bioehimia,  1937,  2,  621 — 
629). — The  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  (I)-P  content 
(mg.  per  100  g.  dry  tissue)  of  the  muscles  of  river 
turtles  rises  from  72-0  in  winter  to  120-2  in  summer, 
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and  the  H4P20,-P  falls  from  18-4  to  2-9,  the  H3P04-P 
from  216-8  to  197-6,  and  the  adenylic  acid-N  from 
7-6  to  0-9.  Phosphocreatine-P  rises  from  72-3  to 
136-3  over  the  same  period.  The  results  suggest  that 
the  decomp,  products  of  (I)  tend  to  accumulate  in 
the  muscles  of  hibernating  animals.  R.  T. 

Influence  of  training  on  the  adenosine  tri¬ 
phosphate  content  of  rabbit,  pigeon,  and  chicken 
muscle.  Y.  I.  Rozengart  (Biochimia,  1937,  2, 
657 — 665). — The  adenosine  triphosphate  content  of 
rabbit,  pigeon,  and  chicken  skeletal  muscle  falls  as  a 
result  of  training,  to  about  90%  of  the  untrained 
val.  R.  T. 

Production  by  animal  tissues  of  tryptamine 
from  tryptophan  and  of  tyramine  from  tyrosine. 

E.  Werle  and  G.  Mennicken  (Bicichem.  Z,,  1937, 

291,  325 — 327  ;  cf.  this  vol.,  304). — Aq.  extracts  of 
the  kidney  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  {but  not  of  the 
kidney  of  dogs,  goats,  pigs,  monkeys,  or  oxen,  or  of 
liver,  spleen,  lung,  or  pancreas)  decarboxylate 
tyrosine  (I)  and  tryptophan  (II).  The  decarboxyl¬ 
ation  is  not  caused  by  bacteria.  The  enzymes 
responsible  for  decarboxylation  of  (I),  (II),  and 
histidine  are  inhibited  by  0-001m-H.CN  and  are 
possibly  identical.  Tyramine  and  tryptamine  are 
not  attacked  by  histaminase.  W.  McC. 

Amino-acid  catabolism.  IV.  Fate  of  certain 
a-amino-acids  subcutaneously  injected  into  nor¬ 
mal  dogs.  J.  A.  Leighty  and  R.  C.  Corley  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  331— 334).— With  rfZ-alanine 
and  cW-valine,  straight-chain  NH2-acids  yielded  their 
N  as  urea,  whilst  those  with  Me  and  NH2  on  the  same 
C  lost  N  only  with  difficulty.  Me  on  C  adjacent  to 
those  carrying  NIL  interfered  with  deamination. 

J.  N.  A. 

Degradation  of  amino-acids  by  animal  tissues. 

F.  Lieben  and  R.  Kretschmayer  (Enzymologia, 

1937,  3,  Part  I,  21 — 25). — Pulp  from  the  liver  and 
kidneys  of  guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  rabbits  enzymieally 
deaminates  di-phenylalanine  (I)  and  dl-histidine  (II), 
kidney-pulp  acting  more  rapidly  on  (I)  and  liver-pulp 
more  rapidly  on  (II).  Neither  pulp  has  any 
appreciable  effect  on  l-  or  di-tyrosine,  f-tryptophan,  or 
1-adrenaline.  W.  McC. 

Formation  and  breakdown  of  amino-acids. — 
See  A.,  II,  448. 

Urea,  creatinine,  and  ammonia  excretion  in 
dogs  in  acidosis.  A.  S.  Alving  and  W.  Gordon 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  103 — 113). — Acidosis  was 
produced  by  feeding  CaCl2  to  dogs  with  kidneys 
explanted  and  the  results  are  compared  with  those 
obtained  from  the  same  animals  on  a  low-protein  diet. 
Acidosis  caused  no  change  in  the  ratio  of  the 
clearances  of  urea  (I)  and  creatinine  (II).  The  renal 
blood  flow  was  the  same  calc,  from  the  extraction 
and  excretion  rates  of  (I)  or  (II).  If  (I)  -|-  NHS  were 
substituted  for  (I),  the  above  ratio  was  increased  in 
acidosis  and  the  renal  blood  flow  was  >  that  calc, 
from  (II).  (I)  is  probably  not  the  source  of  NH3 

formed  in  the  dog’s  kidney.  J.  L.  C. 

Production  of  urea  in  the  mammary  gland. 
W.  R.  Graham,  jun.,  0.  B.  Houchin,  and  C.  W. 
Turner  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  29 — 33). — 
z**  (a.,  m.) 


The  urea  content  of  blood  obtained  under  appro¬ 
priate  conditions  from  the  mammary  vein  in  lactating 
goats  is  consistently  >  that  of  the  arterial  blood. 

It  is  suggested  that  urea  is  formed  in  the  gland  as  a 
by-product  of  the  synthesis  of  lactose  from  proteins, 
which  may  thus  form  the  basis  of  the  milk-stimulating 

effect  of  high-protein  diets.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Hepatic  excretion  in  the  dog  following  oral 
administration  of  various  bile  pigments.  H. 
Doubilet  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937  ,  36, 
687 — 690). — The  largest  excretion  of  bile  acids  (I) 
follows  administration  of  the  natural  (I)  of  the  dog, 
whilst  ox  bile  salts  and  glyeocholic  acid  are  more 
efficient  than  the  unconjugated  cholic  and  deoxy- 
cholic  acids.  H.  G.  R. 

Lecithinsemia  following  the  administration  of 
fat.  G.  Hevesy  and  E.  Lundsgaard  (Nature,  1937, 
140,  275 — 276). — Determinations  of  the  proportion 
of  radioactive  to  ordinary  P  in  the  lecithin  (I)  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  intestine  of  a  dog  fed  with  olive  oil 
and  radioactive  Na  phosphate  show  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  lecithin  found  in  the  blood  contains  only  a 
small  amount  of  active  P.  This  supports  the  view 
that  during  the  absorption  of  neutral  fats  (I)  is  formed 
outside  the  intestinal  tract.  L.  S.  T. 

Photo-electric  spectrophotometry  applied  to 
studies  in  fat  metabolism.  E.  S.  Miller  and  G.  0. 
Burr  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  726 — 
729). — Ekeostearie  acid  is  rapidly  changed  after 
ingestion  into  another  acid  with  high  absorption  at 
2350  a.  H.  G.  R. 

Fatty  acids  and  glucose  in  the  blood  of  de- 
pancreatised  dogs.  A.  L.  Lichtman  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  120,  35 — 40). — The  rise  in  blood-fatty 
acid  level  does  not  occur  until  the  blood-sugar  has 
reached  0-24 — 0-30%.  The  blood-fats  increase  as 

carbohydrate  oxidation  decreases.  Ingestion  of 
lucose  in  the  normal,  but  not  in  the  depancreatised, 
og  effects  a  lowering  of  the  blood-fat.  R.  M.  M.  O. 
Free  sugar  concentration  of  livers  of  rats 
absorbing  glucose  and  fructose,  in  relation  to 
glycogen  synthesis.  J.  P.  Fletcher  and  E.  T. 
Waters  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1830 — 1836). — There 
is  no  appreciable  difference  in  free  sugar  in  livers  of 
rats  absorbing  either  fructose  (I)  or  glucose  (II). 
The  liver  and  venous  blood  of  rats  absorbing  (I) 
contain  only  traces  of  (I)  so  that  its  utilisation 
[either  by  conversion  into  (II)  or  glycogen  (III)  or  by 
oxidation]  keeps  pace  with  its  absorption.  The  ab¬ 
sorption  coeffs.  are  :  (I)  160,  (II)  250 — 360  mg.  per 
100  g.  per  hr.  Various  possibilities  for  the  greater 
(Ill)-produeing  power  of  (I)  are  discussed.  Insulin 
inhibits  (III)  production  from  (I)  in  quantities 
those  necessary  for  inhibition  in  the  case  of  (H). 
Either  (II)  is  not  an  intermediary  in  (III)  production 
from  (I)  or  insulin  inhibits  formation  of  (II)  from  (I). 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Selective  glucose  absorption.  F.  Verzar  and 
H.  Wraz  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  202,  174—181).— 
With  rats  at  38°,  approx.  30%  more  glucose  (I),  but 
not  xylose  (II),  is  absorbed  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  small  intestine  than  from  the  lower  half.  At 
24°,  the  absorptions  of  (I)  are  proportionately  smaller. 
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but  that  of  (II)  is  not  affected ;  the  rate  of  absorption 
of  (I)  also  becomes  dependent  on  (I)  eoncn.  The 
toxic  action  of  CH2I*C02H  on  the  upper  half  is  >  that 

on  the  lower,  both  at  24°  and  at  38°.  F.  0.  H. 

Fate  of  mono-  and  di-isopropylideneglucose  in 
the  animal  organism.  E.  Dingemanse  and  E. 
Laqoeur  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  57 — 64). — 
Monoisopropylideneglucose  (I)  is  harmless  but  the 
di-compound  (II)  is  toxic  to  rats  and  rabbits.  COMe2 
in  doses  of  0-5  g.  per  kg.  subcutaneously  injected  into 
rabbits  is  recovered  to  the  extent  of  98-5%  in  the 
expired  air  within  46  hr.,  no  toxic  effects  being  pro¬ 
duced.  After  oral  or  subcutaneous  administration 
to  rabbits  of  (I)  85%  of  the  combined  COMe2  is  found 
unchanged  in  the  urine  and  9%  in  the  expired  air. 
The  corresponding  vals.  for  (II)  are  :  urine  30 — 60%, 
expired  air  25%,  the  C0Me2  in  the  urine  being  present 
as  (I)  mixed  with  small  amounts  of  (II).  Free  COMe2 
is  not  found  in  the  urine  and  free  or  combined  COMe2 
is  found  in  the  feces  in  traces  only  after  administration 
of  (II).  W.  McC. 

Glycolysis  of  the  retina.  L.  Califano  (Atti  R. 
Accad.  Lincei,  1937,  [vi],  25,  93 — 100). — Glycolysis 
of  the  retina  (ox),  as  indicated  by  the  anaerobic 
glycolytic  coeff.  and  lactic  acid  formation,  with 
glucose  (I)  or  mannose  as  substrate  is  that  with 
fructose,  galactose,  arabinose,  xylose,  or  hexose  mono- 
or  di-phosphate.  Thus  the  glycolysis,  which  is 
inhibited  by  0-001n-CH„I-C02H,  is  essentially  one  of 
(I).  “  F.  O.  H. 

Resynthesis  of  muscle-glycogen  from  hexose 
monophosphate.  C.  F.  Cori,  G.  T.  Cori,  and 
A.  H.  Hegnauer  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  193 — 
202). — In  frog’s  muscle  aerobically  recovering  from 
tetanic  stimulation,  disappearance  of  hexose  mono¬ 
phosphate  (I)  and  lactic  acid  (II)  is  related  to  glycogen 
resynthesis.  Poisoning  with  CH2I-C02H  does  not 
affect  the  rate  of  disappearance  of  (I),  and  when  more  ■ 
(I)  than  (II)  is  present,  the  disappearance  of  (I)  is 
>  that  due  to  the  glycogen  resynthesised  from 
sources  other  than  (II).  (I)  appears  to  be  reconverted 

into  glycogen  without  being  first  converted  into  (II). 

J.  L.  C. 

Phosphagen  formation  and  oxidation  of  triose 
phosphate  in  muscle  extract.  J.  M.  Innes  (Bio- 
chcm.  J.,  1937,  31,  1586 — 1594). — Aerobic  formation 
of  creatine  phosphate  is  demonstrated  in  absence  of 
free  inorg.  P04"'  but  presence  of  hexose  diphosphate 
(I)  and  CHJ-COjH  (II),  or  in  presence  of  inorg. 
P04"',  (I),  and  (II)  or  NaF.  The  formation  in  presence 
of  F',  but  not  of  (II),  is  at  the  expense  of  inorg.  P04'". 
The  energy  necessary  for  phosphorylation  in  the 
presence  of  (II)  is  not  obtained  by  oxidation  of  triose 
phosphate  (III)  but  by  breakdown  of  phosphopyruvate 
formed  by  such  oxidation.  The  energy  for  phos¬ 
phorylation  in  F'-poisoned  extracts  is  obtained  from 
coupled  dismutation  alone  or  possibly  together  with 
oxidation.  (Ill)  dehydrogenase  is  probably  not 
concerned  in  the  oxidation-reduction  reaction  of 
(III)  with  AcC02H.  P.  W,  C. 

Interchangeability  of  pyruvic  and  oxalo¬ 
acetic  acids  as  hydrogen  acceptors  in  muscle 
glycolysis.  J.  K.  Parkas  and  W.  Szankowski 


(Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  220 — 227). — NH3  production 
in  muscle  poisoned  with  NaF  and  in  the  presence  of 
hexose  diphosphate  is  suppressed  by  oxaloacetic  acid 
(I)  as  with  AcCOzH  (II)  (A.,  1936,  61 1).  In  anaerobic 
glycolysis  (I)  probably  serves  as  H  carrier  from 
phosphoglyccraldehyde  to  (II).  In  aerobic  glycolysis 
the  same  H  would  eventually  unite  with  O.  A.  L. 

Pyruvate  oxidation  in  brain.  II.  Oxygen  : 
pyruvate  ratio  and  respiratory  quotient.  G.  K. 
McGowan  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1627—1636; 
cf.  this  vol.,  76,  386). — Not  all  the  pyruvate  which  is 
metabolised  by  pigeon’s  brain  is  completely  oxidised. 
The  formation  of  lactic  acid  affords  only  a  partial 
explanation  of  tho  low  02  :  pyruvate  ratio,  the 
bearing  of  which  on  the  mode  of  action  of  vitamin-B, 
is  discussed  in  relation  to  avitaminous  brain. 

P.  G.  M. 

Role  of  citric  acid  in  intermediate  metabolism 
in  animal  tissues.  H.  A.  Krebs  and  W.  A.  John¬ 
son  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  148 — 156). — 
Citric  acid  (I)  catalytically  promotes  oxidation  in 
muscle,  especially  in  the  presence  of  carbohydrate. 
In  determinations  of  the  rate  of  oxidative  removal  of 
(I)  from  muscle,  the  max.  val.  for  Odtmto  was  -16-9. 
a-Ketoglutarie  acid  (II)  and  succinic  acid  (III)  were 
found  as  products  of  oxidation  of  (I).  Oxaloacetic 
acid  (IV),  if  added  to  muscle,  condenses  -with  an 
unknown  substance,  probably  a  triose,  derived  from 
carbohydrate,  to  form  (I),  which  on  further  oxidation 
regenerates  (IV).  The  net  effect  of  the  cycle  is  the 
complete  oxidation  of  triose.  The  intermediate 
steps  in  the  cycle  are  :  (I)  ->  isocitric  acid  -4-  oxalo- 
succinie  acid  ->  (II)  (III)  fumaric  acid  l- 
malic  acid  (IV),  which  with  triose  regenerates  (I). 
Quant,  data  suggest  that  the  (I)  cycle  is  the  pre¬ 
ferential’ pathway  by  which  carbohydrate  is  oxidised 
in  animal  tissues.  P.  W.  C. 

Site  of  formation  of  citric  acid  in  the  animal 
body.  J.  M.  Orten  and  A.  H.  Smith  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  555 — 556). — Citric  acid 
formed  following  injection  of  Na  malate  into  rats  is 
produced  mainly  in  the  kidney.  P.  G.  M. 

Deuterium  as  indicator  in  the  study  of  inter¬ 
mediary  metabolism.  IX.  Conversion  of 
stearic  acid  into  palmitic  acid  in  the  organism. 
R.  Schoenheimbr  and  D.  Rittexbbrg  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  120,  155—165;  cf.  this  vol.,  130).— 
The  D  content  of  palmitic  acid  (I)  isolated  from  mice 
fed  with  D-containing  stearic  acid  (II)  for  5  days 
indicated  (II)  as  the  source  of  (I).  Removal  of  traces 
of  contaminating  D-containing  substances  from  !)  ■ 
containing  fatty  acids  and  separation  of  the  acids  are 
effected  by  vac.  distillation  of  the  Me  esters. 

J.  L.  C. 

Deuterium  as  indicator  in  the  study  of  inter¬ 
mediary  metaholism.  X.  Metabolism  of 
butyric  and  hexoic  acids.  D.  Rittenberg,  R. 
Schqenheemer,  and  E.  A.  Evans,  jun.  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  120,  503 — 510;  cf.  preceding  abstract). — 
Following  administration  to  mice  of  D-containing  Na 
butyrate  and  hexoate  (D  in  the  a  and  3  and  a,  8,  y, 
and  S  positions,  respectively;  prepared  from  D2- 
PtO„  with  Et  crotonate  and  sorbate,  respectively), 
the  acids. are  not  detectable  in  the  body  whilst  the 
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body-fluids  contain  D20.  No  D-containing  higher 
fatty  acids  are  present.  Hence  butyric  and  hexoic 
acids  are  not  fat-formers  but  are  rapidly  and  com¬ 
pletely  degraded  by  the  animal.  F.  O.  H. 

Nitrogen  isotope  (1SN)  as  a  tool  in  the  study 
of  the  intermediary  metabolism  of  nitrogenous 
compounds.  R.  Schoenheimer,  D.  Rittenberg, 
M.  Fox,  A.  S.  Keston,  and  S.  Ratner  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  59,  1768). — Administration  of 
hippurie  acid  (I)  or  glycine  and  BzOH  containing 
much  16N  to  dogs  leads  to  exeretion  of  (I)  containing 
much  16N.  (I)  is  thus  absorbed  from  the  intestinal 

tract  without  hydrolysis,  and  glycine  can  be  directly 
used  for  its  formation.  R.  S.  C. 

Absorption  of  radio-sodium  in  normal  human 
subjects.  J.  G.  Hamilton  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci., 
1937,  23,  521—527 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  175).— The  absorp¬ 
tion  of  orally  administered  MNa  by  normal  human 
subjects  begins  within  a  few  min.  and  in  some  cases 
appears  complete  in  3 — 10  hr.  E.  M.  W. 

Deposition  of  radio-phosphorus  in  tissues  of 
growing  chicks.  S.  F.  Cook,  K.  G.  Scott,  and  P. 
Abelson  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937  ,  23,  528 — 
533 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  308). — j|P  is  deposited  in  all  the 
tissues  of  growing:  chicks  examined  but  principally 
in  the  bones  and  muscle.  E.  M.  W. 

Absorption  of  iron  compounds  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine.  J.  Groen  and  F.  H.  L. 
Taylor  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  694 — 
695). — The  apparent  absorption  is  due  to  combin¬ 
ation  with,  or  absorption  of  the  highly  ionisable  Fe 
salts  by,  the  mucus.  H.  G.  R. 

Calcium-phosphorus  ratio  in  different  tissues, 
particularly  in  the  femur  of  the  rahbit  during 
growth.  J.  Alqtjier  and  A.  Michaux  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  205,  177— 178).— The  %  of  Ca  and  the 
total  Ca  content  of  the  femur  increase  with  age, 
the  vals.  being  nearly  the  same  for  different  litters. 
The  total  P  content  increases  similarly,  but  the  % 
of  P  varies  considerably.  Thus  the  Ca/P  ratio 
varies  (1-01 — 2-22)  from  litter  to  litter,  especially  in 
young  rabbits.  In  older  animals  (68  days)  the 
ratio  is  "1-69 — 1-73.  For  the  stomach  and  brain 
the  Ca/P  ratio  is  const,  after  1  month,  but  only  after 
2  months  for  the  muscles  and  liver.  J.  L.  D. 

Electrolytes  in  nutritional  muscular  dystrophy 
in  rabbits.  W.  0.  Fenn  and  M.  Goettsch  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  120,  41 — 50). — The  dystrophy  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  gain  in  Cl'  and  a  loss  in  Mg”,  K’,  and  creat¬ 
ine  in  the  total  muscle,  which  are  respectively 
associated  with  proportionate  increases  in  the 
interstitial  fluid  and  decreases  in  the  no.  of  intact 
cells.  Increased  Ca  and  P  occur  when  there  is 
calcification.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Effect  of  fatigue  on  post-mortem  changes  in 
muscle.  E.  C.  B.  Smith  (Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd., 
1936,  21 — 25). — The  buffer  index  and  %  HaO,  PO/", 
and  Cl'  of  rats’  muscles  are  little  changed  as  a  result 
of  several  hr.  exercise.  In  the  range  of  pB  6-0 — 8-0 
the  proteins  efFect  only  40%  of  the  total  buffering 
of  rigor  muscle.  E.  C.  S. 


Biological  effects  of  the  rays  produced  by  a 
cyclotron.  M.  Nakaidzumi,  K.  Murati,  and  Y. 
Yamamura  (Nature,  1937,  140,  359). — Photomicro¬ 
graphs  showing  the  effect  of  irradiation  from  a  Be 

target  bombarded  with  2-8-m.v.  deuterons  from  a 
cyclotron  on  the  spleen  and  testicles  of  mice  are 

reproduced.  L.  S.  T. 

Response  of  the  skin  to  radiation.  J.  D. 
Hardy  (Physical  Rev.,  1936,  [ii],  49,  868). — Data 
relating  to  the  response  of  white,  human  skin  to  the 
heating  effects  of  visible  light  (0-4 — 0-8  jx.),  near 
(0-8 — 2-5  g.)  and  far  (3  g.)  infra-red  radiation  are 
recorded.  L,  S.  T. 

Proposed  chemical  mechanisms  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  skin  erythema  and  pigmentation  by 
radiant  energy.  L.  E.  Arrow  (Science,  1937,  86, 
176). — Mainly  a  discussion.  In  presence  of  02, 
tyrosine  is  converted  into  3  : 4-dihydroxyphenyl- 
alanine  (I)  by  ultra-violet  light.  Skin  pigmentation 
produced  by  radiant  energy  may  be  the  direct  result 
of  this  change,  (I)  being  converted  into  melanin  by 
the  (I)-oxidase.  L.  S.  T. 

Artificial  mutations  under  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  of  .X-rays  and  salts  of  heavy  metals  in 
Drosophila  melanogaster .  N.  N.  Medvedev 
(Bull.  Inst.  Genetics  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  No.  10,  211 — 
222). — X-Irradiation  of  Drosophila  cultured  on  media 
containing  1%  of  Pb(OAc)2  caused  a  higher  frequency 
of  mutation  than  did  the  action  of  X-rays  alone. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

(A)  Acid  formation  in  frozen  and  thawed 
Arbacia  jmnctulata  eggs  :  its  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  activation.  (B)  Influence  of  iodo- 
acetate  on  activation  and  development  of  the 
eggs.  J.  Runnstrom  (Biol.  Bull.,  1935,  69,  345 — 
350). — (a)  Acid  is  formed  in  eggs  during  thawing 
after  freezing  at  —80°.  0-03M-CH2PC02Na  (I), 
0-06M-NaF,  0-0004%  aq.  CuCl2,  and  pyocyanine  did 
not  inhibit  acid  production ;  hexose  monophosphate 
did  not  increase  it.  The  acidity  is  unrelated  to  lactic 
acid. 

(b)  Enzymic  or  other  activities  in  which  SH  groups 
are  concerned  have  no  essential  part  in  fertilisation 
of  the  eggs  since  the  latter  is  unaffected  by  (I). 
(I)  is  harmful  to  the  development  of  fertilised  eggs, 
and  its  effect  is  not  prevented  by  lactic  acid  or  AcCO„'. 
Carbohydrate  breakdown  is  probably  an  essential 
factor  in  the  morphological  differentiation  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  larva.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Glycylglycine  as  a  sea-water  buffer. — See  A 
I,  585. 

Action  on  metabolism  of  Carlsbad  mineral 
waters.  II.  A.  Kern  and  E.  Straxsky  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  403 — 410). — The 
activities  of  rabbit  liver-sulphatase,  blood-amylase, 
and  serum-lipase  are  increased  by  administration  of  the 
waters  for  4  weeks  whilst  administration  for  a  Jong 
time  increases  glycogen  formation  in  rabbit,  guinea- 
pig,  and  rat  liver,  the  effect  with  rat  being  detectable 
only  under  special  conditions.  A  diet  rich  in  protein 
inhibits  liver -glycogen  deposition  in  rat.  P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  copper  and  a  liver  fraction  on 
retention  of  iron.  A.  P.  Barer  and  W.  M.  Fowler 
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(Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1937,  60,  474— 481).— Addition  of 
Cu  caused  a  decreased  retention  and  increased 
utilisation  of  Fe  when  the  latter  was  given  in  moderate 
doses,  but  had  no  effect  when  the  dose  of  Fe  was 
considerably  increased.  Liver  extract  caused  a 
slightly  reduced  retention  of  Fe,  but  no  increase  in 
hcemoelobin  was  observed  with  the  additions. 

H.  G.  R. 

Diffusion  of  gold  injected  into  the  body  of  the 
guinea-pig.  S.  Pika  de  Rubies  (Anal.  Fis.  Quini., 
1937,  35,  72 — 75). — The  distribution  of  Au  in  the 
organs  of  the  guinea-pig  after  death  by  Au  poisoning 
is  determined  spectrographically  by  the  author’s 
method  (A.,  I,  336)  and  the  qual.  distribution  of 
other  elements  investigated.  F.  R.  G. 

Cardiac  activity  in  the  foetal  rat.  E.  L.  Cosy 
(J.  Exp.  Zool.,  1935,  72,  127— 145).— Aq.  lactic 
acid  (0-1%),  applied  direct  to  foetuses  or  injected  into 
the  maternal  circulation,  produced  irregular  heart¬ 
beats  similar  to  those  in  asphyxia.  Alkaline  solu¬ 
tions  (aq.  NH3,  NaHC03  in  Locke  solution)  had  no 
action.  The  foetal  heart  does  not  react  to  adrenaline 
or  to  adrenine  secretion.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Electrolytes  of  blood  and  urine  of  dogs  with 
acute  hepatic  injury  produced  by  arsphenamine. 
L.  J.  Soffer,  D.  A.  Dantes,  and  H.  Sobotka  (Arch. 
Int.  Med.,  1937,  60,  509—521). — After  administra¬ 
tion  of  arsphenamine  an  increase  in  the  vol.  of  urine 
and  excretion  of  lactic  acid  (I)  and  protein  together 
with  a  decrease  in  excretion  of  Cl'  and  inorg.  PO/" 
were  observed ;  in  the  blood  a  decrease  in  serum-Cl' 
and  C03"  and  an  increase  in  -inorg.  P04"'  and  -(I) 
were  accompanied  by  a  pronounced  haemo-conen. 

H.  G.  R. 

Respiratory  eHects  of  substituted  phenols  at 
varying  carbon  dioxide  tensions.  M.  E.  Krahl, 
A.  K.  Keltch,  and  G.  H.  A.  Clowes  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  700 — 702). — Stimulation 
of  oxidation  is  favoured  by  high  intracellular  concns. 
of  the  dissociated  form,  and  inhibition  of  oxidation 
and  reversible  block  to  cell  division  by  high  intra¬ 
cellular  concns.  of  the  undissociated  form,  of  sub¬ 
stituted  phenols.  H.  G.  R. 

Sensitivity  of  the  organism  to  drugs  in  acid 
and  alkaline  conditions.  E.  S.  Rosovska  and 
A.  I.  Tscherkes  (M£d.  exp.  Ukraine,  1934,  No.  1, 
50 — 61). — During  ingestion  of  a  mixed  diet,  sub¬ 
cutaneous  injection  of  Na  salicylate  is  followed  by  an 
increase  in  blood-salicylic  acid  (I)  reaching  max.  in 
1 — 2  hr.  and  declining  to  zero  in  24  hr.  Elimination 
of  salicylates  in  urine  reaches  12 — 30%  of  the  amount 
injected  and  is  completed  in  24  hr.  in  many  cases. 
During  use  of  acid  foods  the  max.  (I)  is  reached 
much  later,  and  with  alkaline  foods  much  earlier. 
Urinary  elimination  is  similarly  affected,  and  in  the 
case  of  alkaline  food  amounts  to  35 — 70%  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  given.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  p-aminophenol  on  tissue  oxidations. 
F.  Bernheim  and  M,  L.  C.  Bern heim  (Science, 
1937  ,  86,  197).— At  pE  6-4— 6-7,  0-000231-p- 

KHyCgHyOH  inhibits  the  02  uptake  of  rat  liver 
suspensions  by  50% .  In  higher  concns.  the  inhibition 
is  masked  by  oxidation  to  the  quinone.  PhOH 


and  NH2Ph  in  2 — 4  times  the  concn.  produce 

inhibitions  of  only  5 — 20%.  Salicylic  acid  and 

NHPhAc  are  relatively  ineffective.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  drugs  in  the  production  of  agranulo¬ 
cytosis  with  particular  reference  to  amidopyrine 
hypersensitivity.  W.  Dameshek  and  A.  Colmes 
(J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1936, 15,85— 97).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Bile  stimulants.  V.  V.  Zverev  (Chim.  Farm. 
Prom.,  1935,  No.  2,  126— 128).— (CH2)6N4  and 
Deeholin  produce  marked  bile  stimulation  in  rabbits. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Biological  action  of  an  o-aminoazo-derivative 
of  the  pyr azole  group.  G.  B.  Crippa  and  R. 
Ferrari  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  22,  504— 507).— Oral 
administration  of  5-amino-4-benzeneazo-l-phenyl-3- 
methylpyrazole  (I)  (method  of  synthesis  indicated)  to 
man  causes  albuminuria  whilst  parenteral  injection  is 
attended  by  unpleasant  symptoms.  (I)  appears  to 
have  a  urinary  antiseptic  activity.  The  min.  lethal 
dose  in  rabbits  is  0-20  g.  per  kg.  body-wt. 

F.  0.  H. 

Pharmacological  action  of  cystamine,  a  blood- 
pressure  lowering  substance.  H.  Robbers  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937, 185,  461 — 491).— Cystamine 
(I)  decreases  the  blood  pressure  powerfully,  the  action 
being  initially  on  the  peripheral  circulation.  In  cats, 
subcutaneous  injection  of  45  mg.  per  kg.  reduces  the 
blood  pressure  by  60  mm.  Hg  over  a  period  of  4 — 8 
hr.  (I)  is  inactive  when  given  by  mouth,  and  in 
concns.  of  1  :  100  does  not  affect  the  isolated  frog’s 
heart.  Rat  uterus  is  unaffected  by  (I)  up  to  a  concn. 
of  1  :  8000  and  is  then  inhibited.  P.  W.  C. 

Uterus-stimulating,  depressor,  and  bladder- 
contracting  activities  in  extracts  of  rat’s  sub¬ 
maxillary  gland.  G.  F.  Koeff  and  J.  F.  Mezen 
(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60,  407— 419).— The 
gland  contains  an  uterus-stimulating  principle,  and 
also  a  substance  which  lowers  the  blood  pressure  of 
the  etherised  cat  and  contracts  an  isolated  ring  of 
cat’s  bladder  and  the  isolated  intestine  of  the  guinea- 
pig.  Very  probably  all  these  activities  are  produced 
by  a  single  substance  which  is  not  histamine,  acetyl¬ 
choline,  pitocin,  the  “  histamine -like  ”  substance  of 
other  tissue  extracts,  or  adenosine.  J.  N.  A. 

Action  of  histamine  in  comparison  with  other 
amines  and  ammonia  on  the  frog  and  on  frog’s 
heart.  Chemical  constitution  and  pharmaco¬ 
logical  action.  K.  SiGO  (Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm., 
1937,  185,  644r— 654).— The  aotion  of  histamine  (I) 
on  the  frog  and  frog’s  heart  is  compared  with  that  of 
18  other  amines,  NH2-acids,  amides,  and  NHa.  With 
the  frog  doses  of  (I)  over  3000  times  >  those  for 
warm-blooded  animals  are  required  before  any  effect 
is  registered.  The  activity  of  these  high  concns.  is 
not  sp.  for  the  various  mols.  but  is  due  to  the  NH3 
action  of  the  NH,  group  and  with  amines  is  the 
greater  the  more  NH2  groups  in  the  mol.  P.  W.  C. 

Biological  action  of  carnitine  and  acetyl- 
carnitine.  E.  Strack  and  K.  Forsterling  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  612— 621).— With 
mouse  intestine,  up  to  0-05%  of  carnitine  (I)  or 
acetylcarnitine  (II)  has  no  effect  whilst  0-25 — 1  % 
causes  relaxation.  With  frog’s  rectus  and  leech 
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muscle,  100  mg.  of  (I)  acting  for  45  min.  has  only  the 
same  effect  as  3  |xg.  of  acetylcholine  acting  for  3  min. 
(II)  is  only  2/3  as  active  as  (I)  with  these  two  types 
of  muscle.  With  frog’s  heart  (I)  and  (II)  have  the 
same  activity  but  are  50  and  5  X  105  times  less 
active  than  choline  (III)  and  acetylcholine  respec¬ 
tively.  Atropine  does  not  inhibit  the  action  of  (I). 
(I)  is  frequently  accompanied  by  (III)  and  difficult 
to  separate  from  it,  and  such  impure  (I)  may  show, 
especially  after  acetylation,  considerable  activity. 
(I)  and  (II)  affect  the  heart  beat  of  warm-blooded 
animals  in  the  same  way  as  of  frog’s  heart. 

P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  ovary  lysate  on  egg1  production  in 
hens.  V.  Unix  and  S.  Volxovuisskaja  (Probl.  of 
Animal  Husbandry  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  No.  3,  86—98). — 
Injection  of  the  lysate  increased  egg  production.  It 
has  not  a  sp.  organotropic  influence  on  the  organ 
from  which  it  is  prepared,  but  exerts  a  “  common 
protein  effect  ”  in  stimulating  all  functions,  notably 
gastric  activity,  and  production  of  haemoglobin  and 
erythrocytes  in  blood.  The  action  of  the  injections 
is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  N  content. 

Cir.  Abs.  (p) 

Diffusion  of  ions  through  collodion  membranes 
treated  with  urethanes.  E.  Ponder  and  J.  C. 
Abels  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  551 — 
553). — The  retarding  effect  of  urethanes  on  the 
passage  of  SON'  through  collodion  membranes  is  sp. 
and  does  not  extend  to  Cl',  S04”,  etc.  When  the 
membranes  contain  0-01 — 0-1%  of  lecithin  and  chole¬ 
sterol,  the  narcotics  accelerate  the  diffusion  of  SCN', 
but  do  not  affect  that  of  the  other  ions.  P.  G.  M. 

Barbituric  acids  containing  the  2-methyl- 
allyl  group.— See  A.,  II,  468. 

Effect  of  the  purification  of  piperidine  on  the 
activity  of  derived  local  anesthetics. — See  A.,  II, 
467. 

Tribromomethyl  borate.— See  A.,  II,  396. 

Influence  of  the  anion  on  the  action  of  salts  of 
novocaine  and  morphine  on  motor  nerves  ; 
different  qualitative  effects  depending  on  the 
concentration.  J.  R£gnier  and  A.  Quevauviller 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  251—254;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
893,  634;  this  vol.,  309). — Effects  of  the  salts  on  the 
motor  nerves  of  Eana  esculenta  are  compared.  Novo¬ 
caine  phenylpropionate  and  citrate  usually  diminish 
chronaxie,  electrical  resistance,  and  excitability,  but 
increase  rheobase,  the  former  salt  being  5 — 7  and  the 
latter  0-1 — 0-125  times  as  active  as  the  hydrochloride. 
Morphine  citrate  (I)  and  hydrochloride  (II)  decrease 
rheobase  whereas  the  phenylpropionate  (III),  in 
concns.  of  0-02 — 0-001n,  increases  it.  (I)  and  (III) 
scarcely  change  the  chronaxie  whereas  (II)  increases 
it.  Electrical  resistance  is  decreased  in  each  case  as 
the  concn.  is  increased  from  0-001  to  0-02n,  (III)  being 
the  most  active.  Excitability  in  increased  and  then 
decreased  by  (I)  and  (II)  as  the  concn.  increases  from 
0-001  to  0-02n,  but  is  markedly  decreased  by  (III). 
Under  comparable  conditions,  (III)  is  20 — 30  times 
and  (I)  0-2 — 0-1  times  as  active  as  (II).  J.  L.  D, 

Action  of  morphine  sulphate  on  intestinal 
motility  and  its  modification  by  atropine  sulph¬ 


ate.  M.  A.  Kanan  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med., 
1937,  36,  506 — 508). — Results  of  earlier  workers  are 

confirmed.  P.  G.  M. 

Effects  of  morphine  on  blood-sugar  and  reflex 
activity  in  the  chronic  spinal  cat.  R.  C.  Bodo 
and  C.  M.  Brooks  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  61, 
82 — 88). — A  slight  transient  fall  in  blood-sugar 

followed  by  a  rise  above  the  initial  val.  occurs. 

H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  morphine  injection  on  blood  cells  in 
normal  individuals  and  in  opium  addicts.  C.  L. 
Cheng  and  W.  C.  Ma  (Trans.  9th  Congr.  Far  East 
Assoc.  Trop.  Med.,  1934,  1,  659 — 673). 

Ch.  Abs.  { p ) 

Action  of  tobacco  smoke  on  the  heart,  blood 
pressure,  and  blood  vessels.  T.  Gotsev  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  553 — 565). — Tobacco 
smoke  was  breathed  by  dog,  cat,  and  a  lamb  and 
changes  of  blood  pressure  and  of  the  blood  vessels  of 
intestine,  kidney,  and  spleen  were  simultaneously 
measured.  The  various  changes  of  pressure  obtained 
could  also  be  observed  when  nicotine  was  injected 
intravenously.  P.  W.  C. 

Peripheral  vaso-constrictor  action  of  cytisine, 
a  nicotine-like  substance.  Raymond-Hamet 

(Compt.  rend.,  1937, 205,  393— 395).— About  O  il  mg. 
per  kg.  of  cytisine  hydrochloride  (I)  injected  into  the 
renal  artery  (anastomosed  with  the  femoral)  of  a  dog 
under  chloralose  anaesthesia  diminishes  the  venous 
outflow  from  the  kidney.  5-6  mg.  per  kg.  of  (I) 
causes  vasodilatation.  J.  L.  D. 

Pharmacology  of  convolvine.  J.  K.  Nolle 

(Chim.  Farm.  Prom.,  1934,  No.  6,  35— 37).— Con¬ 
volvine,  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  has  a  local  anaesthetic  action  as  persistent 
as  that  of  cocaine.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Mechanism  of  the  action  of  digitalis  glucosides 
on  muscle.  M.  Cattell  and  H.  Goodell  (Science, 
1937,  86,  106 — 107). — Data  for  the  change  in  K 
content  of  the  frog’s  sartorius  muscle  occurring  as  a 
result  of  immersion  for  several  hr.  in  a  Ringer’s 
solution  of  ouabain  (1 :  5  X  10s)  are  recorded.  The 
average  loss  of  K  is  29%.  L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  therapeutic  doses  of  digitalis  and 
strophanthin  on  cat’s  heart  injured  by  diphtheria 
toxin.  J.  Dieckhoff  and  E.  Schulze  (Arch.  exp. 
Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  418-427).— The  con¬ 
ductivity  of  cat’s  heart  in  the  heart-lung  prep, 
injured  by  diphtheria  toxin  is  increased  by  small 
doses  of  strophanthin.  Digitalis  improves  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  hearts  but  causes  various  secondary 
disturbances  which  react  unfavourably  on  the  heart 
conductivity,  P.  W.  G. 

Comparative  investigation  of  the  pharmaco¬ 
logical  activity  of  natural  and  synthetic  deriv¬ 
atives  of  fc-strophanthidin.  W.  Neumann  (Arch, 
exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  1937,  185,  329— 352).— The 
pharmacological  action  on  frog’s  heart  both  isolated 
and  in  vivo  of  the  glucosides  fe-strophanthin  and 
cymarin  and  of  27  synthetic  strophanthidin  esters 
with  unsubstituted,  substituted,  and  hydroxylated 
fatty,  aromatic,  and  fatty-aromatic  acids  is  in¬ 
vestigated.  With  some  of  these  esters,  the  heart 
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action  is  as  great  as  with  the  natural  glucosides, 
especially  so  with  esters  of  iso-fatty  acids  having 
4— 7-C  chains.  In  esters  with  aromatic  nuclei,  the 
activity  is  increased  on  nitration.  Introduction  of 
alkyl  and  acetylation  of  OH-acids  increased  the 
activity.  The  time  curves  for  the  course  of  the 
reaction  with  the  synthetic  esters  are  very  similar 
to  those  with  glucosides.  With  rabbits,  all  these 
esters  and  also  the  glucosides  showed  greater  activity 
than  did  the  corresponding  aglucones.  In  cats, 
however,  this  was  true  only  of  acetyl-fe-strophan- 
thidin.  P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  extract  of  squill  and  scillaren  on 
the  bundle  of  His  and  the  refractory  phase  of 
frog  heart.  A.  Halbsgot  (Klin.  Woch.,  1936,  15, 
420—421 ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  1936,  i,  3716).— The  heart- 
poison  action  is  similar  to  that  of  digitalis  glucosides, 
strophanthin,  and  antiarin.  H.  N.  R. 

Influence  of  acridine  derivatives  on  the  blood 
picture :  relation  to  sterilising  action.  Y. 
Htraoka  (J.  Med.  Coll.  Keijo,  1935,  5,  338 — 349). — 
Administration  of  rivanol,  trypaflavin  (I),  panseptin, 
or  trypasol  increased  the  no.  of  white  cells.  (I) 
showed  the  greatest  sterilising  action  in  vitro. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

(a)  Absorption  and  excretion  of  atebrin.  (B) 
Influence  of  food  in  the  stomach.  N.  D.  Kehar 
(Rec.  Malaria  Survey  India,  1935,  5,  393 — 404, 
405 — 411). — (a)  Orally  administered  atebrin  (I)  is 
eliminated,  to  the  extent  of  50 — 70%,  relatively 
slowly  in  urine.  Its  protective  action  against 
malaria  depends  on  prolonged  retention  in  the  tissues. 

(b)  Food  delays  the  absorption  of  (I)  and  lowers 

the  rate  of  elimination  for  3  days  following  administra¬ 
tion  ;  in  this  period  the  mueonate  was  excreted  more 
readily  than  was  the  chloride.  High-protein  diets 
retard  elimination  of  (I).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Toxicity  of  certain  codeine  compounds  for 
male  and  female  rats  of  difierent  ages.  C.  F. 
Poe,  J.  G.  Strong,  and  N.  F.  Witt  (J.  Pharrn.  Exp. 
Ther.,  1937,  61,  62 — 65). — The  toxicity  does  not 
vary  with  the  age  or  sex  of  the  animal  or  with  the 
type  of  salt  used.  H.  G.  R. 

Toxicity  of  broomweed  (Gutierrezia  micro- 
cephala)  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  F.  P. 
Mathews  (J.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  41, 
55 — 61).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Problem  of  possible  systemic  effects  from 
certain  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  C.  K. 
Drinker,  M.  F.  Warren,  and  G.  A.  Bennett 
(J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1937,  19,  283— 299).— Three  fatal 
cases  of  industrial  poisoning  by  the  fumes  of  the 
higher  chlorinated  products  of  C10H8  and  Ph2  are 
described.  Rats  exposed  to  mixtures  of  C10H3C15 
and  C10H2C16  and  to  chlorinated  Ph2  (Cl  64%),  in 
concns.  comparable  with  those  met  with  in  the  air 
of  industrial  premises,  develop  no  toxic  symptoms 
during  life,  but  when  examined  post-mortem  show  a 
certain  degree  of  damage  to  the  liver  but  to  no  other 
organs.  Administration  to  these  poisoned  animals 
of  doses  of  CC14,  non-toxic  to  normal  animals,  produces 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  C10HjC13  is  much  less 
toxic  than  the  above  higher  chlorinated  products. 


The  upper  safe  limit  of  concn .  for  the  higher  chlorinated 
products  in  air  is  0-5  mg.  per  cu.  m.  whilst  simultaneous 

presence  of,  e.g.,  CCL  should  be  avoided. 

W.  0.  K. 

Comparative  intravenous  toxicity  of  some 
monohydric  saturated  alcohols.  A.  J.  Lehman 
and  H.  W.  Newman  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937, 
61,  103 — 106). — The  intravenous  toxicities  in  rabbits 
(EtOH  =  1)  of  MeOH,  PrOH,  BupOH,  and  woamyl 
alcohol  are  0-59,  2-33,  3-56,  and  5-99,  respectively. 

H.  G.  R. 

Distribution  of  methyl  alcohol  in  dogs  after 
inhalation  and  administration  by  stomach  tube 
and  subcutaneously.  W.  P.  Yant  and  H.  H. 
Schrenk  (J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1937,  19,  337— 345).— The 
aq.  fluids  contain  the  highest,  the  tissues  a  lower, 
and  the  bone-marrow  and  adipose  tissues  the  lowest 
[MeOH].  The  ratio  of  MeOH  to  the  HaO  content  of 
the  fluid  or  organ  is  approx,  const,  and  independent 
of  whether  the  animal  is  absorbing  or  losing  MeOH 
or  is  in  a  steady  state.  W.  0.  K. 

Carbon  monoxide  intoxication :  relation  to 
fatigue.  U.  Bassi  and  C.  Soresina  (Rass.  med. 
appl.  lav.  ind.,  1935,  6,  280 — 308). — Fatigued  guinea- 
pigs  had  less  resistance  than  rested  animals  to  the 
action  of  illuminating  gas  (15%  CO).  When  the  toxic 
action  of  CO  is  prevalent  there  is  an  increase,  and 
when  fatigue  is  prevalent  there  is  a  decrease,  in 
haemoglobin  and  globular  val.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Influence  of  petrol  vapours  on  the  saturation 
of  the  blood  by  carbon  monoxide.  H.  W. 
Brondum  and  G.  B.  Ray  (J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1937,  19, 
320 — 322). — In  cats  under  dial-urethane  anaesthesia, 
the  rate  of  saturation  of  the  blood  with  CO  following 
the  respiration  of  air  containing  CO  is  not  altered  by 
the  presence  of  petrol  vapour.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
by  motor  exhaust  fumes,  the  toxic  effect  of  CO  is 
probably  not  enhanced  by  the  petrol  vapour. 

Calcium  content  of  blood  during  experimental 
poisoning  with  sodium  fluoride.  T.  A.  Schtessel 
(J.  Physiol.  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  19,  1239—1244).— 
Prolonged  daily  administration  to  dogs  of  0-02  g.  of 
NaF  per  kg.  body-wt.  did  not  change  blood-Ca. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Resorption,  distribution,  and  elimination  of 
fluorides  during  the  poisoning  of  an  animal 
with  sodium  fluoride.  I.  D.  Gadaskina  and  T.  A. 
Schtessel  (J.  Physiol.  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  19,  1245— 
1257). — About  90%  of  the  F'  fed  to  dogs  was  retained. 
When  NaF  was  injected  intravenously,  elimination 
occurred  via  kidneys  and  intestine.  Oral  adminis¬ 
tration  of  NaF  resulted  in  increased  blood-F  only 
after  4 — 5  months;  the  F  content  of  tissues  was 
doubled  and  that  of  bones  increased  5-fold  in  3-5 
months.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Health  hazard  of  a  group  of  workers  exposed 
to  alumina  dust.  C.  L.  Sutherland,  A.  Meiklk- 
john,  and  F.  N.  R.  Price  (J.  Ind.  Hyg.,  1937,  19, 
312 — 319). — In  49  workers  at  an  A1  factory  exposed 
to  relatively  high  concns,  of  A1203  dust,  chemical 
and  radiological  examination  failed  to  reveal  any 
trace  of  pneumoconiosis  or  other  pulmonary  disease 
arising  from  the  inhalation  of  the  dust.  No  symptoms 
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attributable  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  F  in  the 
atm.  could  be  detected.  The  substitution  of  A1,03 
for  the  flint  used  in  the  prep,  of  certain  varieties  of 
English  bone  china  would  seem  likely  to  remove  the 
serious  risks  involved  in  the  use  of  the  latter. 

W.  0.  K. 

Sodium  formaldehydesulphoxylate  in  experi¬ 
mental  poisoning  by  mercuric  chloride.  W. 
Modbll,  H.  Gold,  G.  J.  Winthrop,  and  E.  B.  Foot 
(J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  61,  66— 81).— Cats 
given  the  sulphoxylate  (I)  survive  lethal  oral  or 
intravenous  doses  of  HgClg,  the  degree  of  protection 
being  greater  in  the  former  case  but  decreasing  as  the 
dose  of  HgCl2  or  the  interval  between  administration 
of  the  two  drugs  is  increased.  The  end  product  of 
reduction  of  HgCl,  by  (I)  is  toxic,  especially  by  the 
intravenous  route."  H.  G.  R. 

Effects  of  minute  amounts  of  lead  in  the  diet 
of  the  dog.  M.  K.  Horwitt  and  G.  R.  Cowgill 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  744—746).— 
No  pathological  changes  due  to  Pb  poisoning  in  the 
tissues  and  no  deposition  of  Pb  in  the  bones  were 
observed  (X-ray)  over  a  period  of  7  months,  with 
diets  containing  27  and  102  mg.  of  Pb  per  kg.  The 
Pb  contents  of  blood  and  bone  increased.  H.  G.  R. 

Toxicity  and  pathology  of  selenium.  M.  I. 
Smith,  E.  F.  Stohlman,  and  R.  D.  Lillie  (J.  Pharm. 
Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60,  449 — 471). — The  toxicity  of  Se 
in  rats  on  intravenous  injection  is  the  same  whether 
given  as  Se03"  or  Se04",  3  mg.  per  kg.  being  fatal  in 
about  50%  of  the  cases.  The. oral  min.  lethal  dose  for 
the  rabbit  is  the  same,  but  Se03"  is  more  toxic  on 
injection.  There  is  a  cumulative  effect  on  continual 
administration  of  Se03"  and  Se04"  in  small  doses, 
and  although  there  is  no  acquired  tolerance,  much  of 
it  seems  to  be  capable  of  detoxification.  Rats  are 
the  most  resistant,  and  cats  the  most  susceptible,  to 
Se  poisoning.  J.  N.  A. 

Selenium  poisoning  in  fish.  M.  M.  Ellis,  H.  L. 
Motley,  M.  D.  Ellis,  and  R.  0.  Jones  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  519— 522).— A  single 
injection  of  3  mg.  per  kg.  of  Se  (as  Na2Se03)  is  fatal 
in  catfish  within  48  hr.  at  10°.  The  toxicity  increases 
with  rise  in  temp.  Five  daily  injections  of  0-05  mg. 
of  Se  produce  exophthalmos.  Blood  -  haemoglobin  of 
poisoned  fish  (6-9)  is  <  that  of  normal  fish  (9-8  g. 
per  100  c.c.) ;  d  is  also  lower.  (Edema  of  the  stomach 
is  >  that  of  other  organs.  P.  G.  M. 

Toxicity  of  orally  ingested  arsenic,  selenium, 
tellurium,  vanadium,  and  molybdenum.  K.  W. 
Franke  and  A.  L.  Monon  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther., 
1937,  61,  89 — 102). — When  fed  (as  salts,  e.g., 
Na2HAs03)  to  rats  the  order  of  toxicity  is  As  < 
Mo  <  Te  <  V  <  Se.  Only  Se  causes  a  disturbance 
of  the  haematopoietic  function.  H.  G.  R. 

Asphyxiation  and  death  in  oxygen-deficient 
air.  E.  J.  Powers  (Amer.  J.  Publ.  Health,  1937, 

27,  880 — 882). — The  lethal  effect  on  men  of  air  (0„ 
1-6,  C02  10-8%)  in  an  oil  tank  due  to  fermentation  of 

linseed-oil  foots  is  reported.  No  toxic  gases  were 
present,  death  being  due  to  asphyxiation.  The 
ventilation  of  such  tanks  is  advisable.  W.  L.  D. 


Chemical  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  poisoning 
in  the  laboratory.  D.  G.  Steyn  (J.S.  African  Vet. 
Med.  Assoc.,  1935,  6,  219 — 223). — Methods  of  taking 
and  preparing  samples  arc  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (e) 

Use  of  different  measures  of  reaction  velocity 
in  the  study  of  the  kinetics  of  biochemical  reac¬ 
tions.  O.  Bodansky  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120, 
555 — 574). — The  kinetics  of  biochemical  reactions  are 
considered  with  reference  to  the  representation  of  the 
rate  of  reaction  by  means  of  reaction  eonsts.,  to  the 
general  relationships  between  the  reaction  const,  and 
other  criteria  of  reaction  velocity,  and  to  the 
conditions  of  applicability  consequent  to  these 
relationships.  The  considerations  are  exemplified 
by  data  on  reactions,  e.g.,  hydrolysis  of  Na  (3-glycero- 
phosphate  by  phosphatase,  and  by  examination  of 
generalisations  of,  e.g.,  the  Schiitz-Borissov  law. 

F.  O.  H. 

Role  of  nitrates  in  biological  oxidations.  E. 
Attbel  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  51—52). — 
In  dehydrogenations  for  which  the  only  H  acceptors 
are  02  and  N03',  N03'  is  converted  into  N02'  which 
oxidises  leucomethylene-blue  (I)  or  reduced  flavin. 
Hence  (I)  is  anaerobically  oxidised  by  NOP  in  presence 
of  B.  coli  and  H  donator  (e.g.,  lactate,  glucose). 

W.  McC. 

Constitution  of  potato-oxidase.  F.  Kttbowitz 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  221— 229).— The  activity 
of  the  oxidase  (I)  oc  its  Cu  content  but  is  not  affected 
by  added  Cu.  Manometric  determinations  are 
effected  by  successive  oxidation  of  a  system  of  (I), 
pyrocatechol,  diliydropyridine  (or  triphospliopyridine 
nucleotide),  and  hexosemonopliosphoric  acid.  Frac¬ 
tionation  of  (I)  preps,  with  COMe2,  (NH4)2S04, 
AgOAc,  etc.  yields  a  Cu-protein  complex  (Cu  0*165, 
N  approx.  15%;  isoelectric  point  pa  5-4). 

F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  heavy  water  on  enzymic  dehydrogen¬ 
ation.  T.  Thunberg  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  56 — 
61). — The  rate  of  decolorisation  of  methylene -blue 
in  H20  by  meal  from  Pisum  sativum  dried  with 
COMe2  is  decreased  by  adding  D20,  the  effect  in¬ 
creasing  with  increasing  [D20].  With  pure  D20, 
the  rate  is  decreased  30%.  In  presence  of  K2HP04, 
the  decrease  produced  by  D20  is  very  slight.  Glutamic 
acid  increases  the  rate  more  in  presence  than  in 
absence  of  D20,  but  Z-malic  acid  in  presence  of 
K2HP04  produces  equal  rates  in  H20  and  D20. 

W.  McC. 

Mannitol  dehydrogenase.  D.  Muller  (En¬ 
zymologia,  1937,  3,  26 — 28). — Yeast  extracts  contain 
a  sp.  mannitol  (I)  dehydrogenase  (MeOH,  EtOH, 
glycerol,  erythritol,  sorbitol,  and  dulcitol  not  attacked). 
Extracts  of  beans  and  of  cucumber  seeds  contain 
EtOH  dehydrogenase  but  not  (I)  dehydrogenase. 
(I)  dehydrogenase  is  frequently  or  always  accompanied 
by  EtOH  dehydrogenase.  W.  McC. 

Dehydrogenation  of  pyruvic  acid.  F.  Ltfmann 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  65 — 72). — AeC02H 
is  converted  into  AcOH  and  C02  by  the  dehydro¬ 
genase  (I)  of  dried  material  from  Bacterium  DelbrUckii. 
There  is  no  relation  between  the  dehydrogenation  and 
the  dismutation  of  AcCO,H.  Dehydrogenation  occurs 
only  if  free  P04'"  or  As04'"  is  present.  The  prosthetic 
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group  of  (I)  is  cocarboxylase,  which  occurs  in  animal 
tissues  in  amounts  approx,  equal  to  their  vitamin-i^ 

contents.  W.  McC. 

Components  of  dehydrogenase  systems.  XV. 
Dehydrogenation  of  a-glycerophosphoric  acid 
in  the  animal  body.  H.  vox  Egler,  E.  Adler, 
and  G.  Gunther.  XVI.  Formic  acid-  and  alco¬ 
hol-dehydrogenase  from  seeds.  E.  Adler  and 
M.  Sreenivasaya  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249, 

1 — 15,  24 — 39;  cf.,  this  vol.,  392). — XV.  Animal 
organs  (rat’s  muscle,  kidney,  liver,  brain;  rabbit’s 
muscle)  contain  an  a-glycerophosphoric  acid  apode- 
hydrogenase  (I)  the  co-enzyme  for  which  is  cozymase 

(II) .  The  muscles  contain  also  Green’s  glycero¬ 
phosphate-dehydrogenase  (III)  (A.,  1936,  636)  which 
probably  requires  no  co-enzyme.  The  dihydrocozy- 
mase  (IV)  produced  during  the  action  of  the  (I) 
system  is  oxidised  by  the  yellow  enzyme  (V).  The 

(III)  system  does  not  reduce  AcCOjH  but  2H  is 
transferred  to  the  system  AcC02H-lactic  acid- 
dehydrogenase  (VI)  from  (I),  (II)  and  (IV)  inter¬ 
acting  alternately  with  (I)  and  (VI). 

XVI.  The  sp.  co-enzyme  of  HC02H-apodehydro- 
genase  (VII)  (from  peas)  is  (II)  which  in  the  (VII) 
system  is  converted,  probably  irreversibly,  into  (TV)  ; 
low  concns.  of  KCN  inhibit  the  action  of  (VII). 
The  uptake  of  02  by  the  (VII)  system  (optimum  pa 
5-5 — 6-0)  is  increased  by  (V)  and  still  more  by  methyl¬ 
ene-blue.  (II)  is  also  the  sp.  co-enzyme  for  the 
EtOH-dehydrogenase  of  peas,  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  yeast.  W.  McC. 

Oxidation  by  fumarate  of  reduced  yellow 
enzyme.  K.  Laki  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249, 
61 — 62). — Yellow  enzyme  reduced  with  Na2S2Oj  is 
re-oxidised  by  fumaric  acid  in  presence  of  succinic 
oxidase.  W.  McC. 

Amino-acids !  of  the  yellow  enzyme. — See  A., 
II,  448, 

Role  of  the  second  carboxyl  group  in  the 
enzymic  hydrogenation  of  oxaloacetic  acid.  K. 
Laki  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  57— 60).— In 
suspensions  of  pigeon’s  breast  muscle,  oxaloacetic 
acid  (I)  takes  up  2H  from  hexose  more  rapidly  than 
does  AcC02H  because  the  additional  C02H  of  (I) 
facilitates  adsorption  of  enzymes  and  possibly  also 
favourably  alters  the  mol.  structure.  W.  McC. 

Fermentation  producing  mannitol .  M.  Schoen 
and  E.  Eras  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  198 — 
204). — The  enzyme  of  Gayon  and  Dubourg  (A., 
1901,  i,  784)  attacks  fructose  (I)  much  more  quickly 
than  glucose  (II)  when  the  two  sugars  are  present  in 
solution.  In  neutral  medium,  (I)  is  converted  into 
mannitol  (III)  and  lactic  acid  (IV)  with  small  amounts 
of  AcOH.  In  acid  medium  (II)  gives  rise  to  (IV)  and 
small  amounts  of  AcOH,  whilst  in  neutral  medium 
the  proportions  of  the  two  acids  are  reversed.  (Ill) 
is  formed  only  from  (I),  and  solutions  of  (II)  which 
have  been  brought  to  a  potential  comparable  with  that 
of  (I)  do  not  give  mannitol.  In  a  solution  containing 
(II)  and  sorbose,  the  rH  of  which  has  been  lowered  by 
cysteine,  the  enzyme  produces,  not  sorbitol,  but  only 
(HI).  J.  N.  A.  ’ 


Spectrography  of  the  reaction  of  catalase  with 
ethyl  hydrogen  peroxide.  K,  G.  Stern  (Enzymo¬ 
logia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  145 — 147 ;  cf.  this  vol., 
220). — On  adding  Et02H  to  a  catalase  solution,  the 
absorption  band  of  the  free  enzyme  at  622  m^.  dis¬ 
appears  and  a  new  absorption  band  at  570  mu.  appears. 
At  a  rate  corresponding  with  that  of  the  cleavage 
of  the  substrate  by  the  enzyme,  the  new  band  fades 
and  the  original  band  of  the  free  enzyme  reappears. 
The  unstable  intermediate  compound  responsible  for 
the  new  band  has  the  properties  postulated  for  an 
enzyme-substrate  compound.  A  certain  fraction  of 
the  enzyme  may  be  destroyed  in  a  secondary  reaction. 

P.  W.  G. 

Mechanism  of  enzymic  oxidative  production 
of  melanin  from  tyrosine.  0.  Furth  and  H. 
Thallmayer  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  96 — 100). — 
Tyrosine  with  (NH4)2S208  or  K2S208  in  acid  solution 
or  with  K2S208  in  alkaline  solution  gives  products 
richer  in  C  and  poorer  in  H.  W.  McC. 

Enzymic  degradation  of  histamine.  I.  S. 
Edlbacher  and  A.  Zeller  (Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1937, 
20,  717 — 726). — The  enzymic  fission  of  histamine  (I) 
is  an  oxidative  process  in  which  one  equiv.  of  N  is 
liberated  as  NH3.  Analogous  model  experiments 
with  ascorbic  acid  and  Fe  catalysis  suggest  that  this 
N  atom  is  derived  from  the  nucleus  but  this  is  not  yet 
established.  A  pigment  is  formed  during  fission  of 
(I)  and  a  ketone  giving  a  well-characterised  dinitro- 
phenylhydrazone  is  produced;  its  constitution  has 
not  been  established.  H.  W. 

Decarboxylation  of  d-lysine  and  I-aspartic 
acid.  A.  I.  Virtanex  and  T.  Laine  (Enzymologia, 
1937,  3, 266 — -270).— Living  bacteria  of  certain  strains 
of  B.  coli  isolated  from  sewage  and  from  rat  and 
guinea-pig  fames  decarboxylato  d-lysine  at  optimum 
pa  7  forming  cadaverine.  Living  legume  bacteria 
decarboxvlate  2-aspartie  acid  also  at  pK  optimum  7 
giving  p-alanine.  Both  reactions  are  quant.  A.  L. 

Enzymic  synthesis  of  cocarboxylase.  H. 
Tauber  (Science,  1937,  86,  180). — Details  of  the 
synthesis  (yield  approx.  100%)  from  vitamin-Bj  and 
orthophosphate  (i)  by  an  enzymic  system  of  dried 
yeast  freed  from  natural  cocarboxylase,  and  (ii)  by 
an  enzyme  of  the  duodenal  mucosa  of  the  pig,  are 
given.  L.  S.  T. 

Influence  of  nutritive  conditions  on  the  urea¬ 
forming  enzymic  complex  of  rat  liver.  P.  J, 
van  der  Lee  and  A.  Gorter  (Enzymologia,  1937, 
4,  Part  II,  129 — 136).— Variations  in  the  ability  of 
rat  liver  to  form  urea,  observed  over  a  period  of  20 
weeks,  could  not  be  ascribed  either  to  experimental 
error  or  to  seasonal  variation.  A  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  activity  of  the  urea-forming 
enzymic  complex  and  the  protein  content  of  the  diet. 
Ornithine  was  not  present  in  the  diet.  P.  W.  C. 

Influence  of  carcinogenic  substances  on  en¬ 
zymic  processes.  P.  Rondo hi  and  W.  Beltrami 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  262 — 257).— Treatment  of  the 
skin  of  rabbits  with  benzpyrene  causes  an  increase 
in  the  lipase  content  and  in  the  rate  of  autolysis  as 
determined  by  the  content  of  N  not  coagulated  by 
CCVC02H.  A.  L. 
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Action  o£  pancreas  lipase  on  aa-dioctoyl-p- 
monopalmitin  and  aa-dipalmito-p-mono-octoin. 
C.  Abtom  and  C.  Zummo  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3, 
231 — 234). — Pancreas  lipase  hydrolyses  the  glycerides 
at  the  a  and  (3  positions  with  almost  the  same  velocity. 

A.  L. 

Action  of  sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  on 
pancreatic  lipase.  E.  Tria  (Enzymologia,  1937, 
3,  12 — 15 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  311;  Woodhouse,  A.,  1932, 
1278). — Pancreatic  lipase  is  not  appreciably  activated 
by  NaOAc,  Pr°C02Na,  Bu°C02Na,  NaOBz,  Na2C204, 
Na  tartrate,  citrate,  malonate,  glutarate,  suberate, 
azelate,  or  sebacate  but  is  slightly  activated  by  Na 
myristato,  palmitate,  and  stearate,  and  greatly  activ¬ 
ated  by  Na  oleate.  W.  McC. 

The  acetylcholine-choline-esterase  system. 
G.  E.  Hall  and  C.  C.  Lucas  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther,, 
1937,  61,  10 — 20). — The  esterase  from  sera  of  various 
species  is  probably  sp.  Wide  variations  in  the  activity 
of  the  sera  towards  different  esters  were  observed 
within  the  species.  H.  G.  R. 

Choline-esterase  in  the  central  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  D.  Nachmansohn  (Nature,  1937,  140,  427). 
— A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  acetyl¬ 
choline  (I)  in  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  dog  shows  that  the  concn.  of  choline- 
esterase  (II)  is  10 — 20  times  greater  in  the  grey 
matter.  In  the  central  nervous  system,  as  in  muscle, 
(II)  is  found  in  a  high  concn.  in  tissue  that  contains 
nerve  endings,  which  suggests  that  it  has  for  its 
function  the  rapid  removal  of  (I),  and  that  the  grey 
matter  acts  as  transmitter  of  nervous  impulses  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  In  crustaceans  (lobster),  the 
concn.  of  (II)  in  the  ganglion  cells  is  >  in  the  nerve 
fibre.  L.  S.  T. 

Choline-esterase  activity  of  superior  cervical 
ganglia.  D.  Giack  (Nature,  1937,  140,  420—427). 
— Direct  measurement  by  a  micro-method  shows 
that  the  max.  choline-esterase  activity  of  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  cat  is,  on  the  average,  equiv. 
to  the  splitting  of  0d0  mg.  of  acetylcholine  chloride 
per  sec.  per  mg.  It  is  calc,  that  the  time  required 
to  destroy  the  acetylcholine  liberated  by  a  nerve 
impulse  is  within  the  refractory  period  provided  that 
enzyme  and  substrate  are  localised,  at  the  nerve 
endings,  within  the  ganglion  cell.  L.  S.  T. 

Inhibitors  of  choline-esterase.  H.  Sobotka 
and  W.  Axtopol  (Enzymologia,  1937  ,  4,  Part  II, 
189 — 191). — Various  bile  acids  (I)  inhibit  to  different 
extents.  The  effect  is  more  sp.  than  their  lytic  power 
for  blood  cells  or  micro-organisms  and  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  other  surface-active  substances;  Bufo¬ 
tenine  causes  considerable  inhibition  >  that  produced 
by  (I).  Berberine  produces  complete  inhibition, 
whilst  snake-venom  preps,  from  American  Crolalidm 
have  only  a  slight  action.  J.  N.  A. 

Choline-phosphatase  and  choline-esterase.  M. 
Francioli  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  200 — 203). — 
Choline-phosphatase  and  choline-esterase,  though 
both  inactivated  by  eserine,  are  not  identical. 

A.  L. 

Lecithinase  A  and  B.  M.  Francioli  (Enzymo¬ 
logia,  1937,  3,  204 — 209). — The  activity  of  lecithinase 


A,  but  not  that  of  lecithinase  B,  is  inhibited  by 
eserine.  By  the  action  of  B  from  wasp  venom  on 
lecithin  both  acid  groups  are  directly  split  off. 

A.  L. 

Effect  of  storage  on  the  activity  of  papain. 
R.  R.  Thompson  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1937,  29,  1047). — 
Storage  of  papain  preps,  results  in  a  slow  reversible 
inactivation  (loss  of  SH  groups)  followed  by  a  more 
gradual  irreversible  loss  of  proteolytic  activity 

F.  O.  H. 

Bacterial  proteases .  VI.  Protease  system  of 
Gorini’s  acidoproteolyte.  G.  Gorbach  (Enzymo¬ 
logia,  1937,  3,  65—74;  cf.  A.,  1936,  624;  this  vol., 
68). — Cultures  of  Caseicoccus  and  Gastrococcus  yield 
a  proteinase  (I)  of  the  papain  type  which  exhibits 
optimal  activity  at  pa  4-7  and  is  separated  from  the 
common  bacterial  proteinase  (II)  (optimal  activity  at 
Pn  7)  by  dialysis,  adsorption  on  kaolin-Fe(OH)3,  and 
elution  with  aq.  (NH4)2HP04.  Some  preps,  of  (I) 
and  (II)  specifically  attack  gelatin  or  caseinogen. 
The  ^n-activity  curve  of  Caseicoccus  peptidases 
exhibits  max.  at  pB  4-8  and  7-0,  that  of  Gastrococcus 
peptidases  at  pu  4-8  and  8-4,  and  that  of  Enterococcus 
peptidases  at  pa  4-8.  W.  McC. 

Multiple  nature  of  crystalline  pepsin.  G. 
Agren  and  E.  Hammarsten  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4, 
Part  II,  49 — 50). — The  behaviour  of  cryst.  pepsin 
(prepared  by  Northrop’s  method)  in  Theorell’s  cata- 
phorcsis  apparatus  indicates  that  it  consists  of  at 
least  two  proteins.  W.  McC. 

Fission  of  glycylglutamic  anhydride  by  crys¬ 
talline  trypsin.  Y.  Tazawa  (Proc.  Imp.  Acad. 
Tokyo,  1937,  13,  272 — 276). — Purified  trypsin  (this 
vol.,  141)  (trypsin-A),  on  dialysis  and  cooling  in 
HoO-EtOH  (2:1),  gives  cryst.  trypsin-#,  sol.  in  H20 
after  swelling,  dyed  with  partial  decomp,  by  eosin, 
picric  acid,  or  I,  and  giving  Millon’s  and  xanthoproteic 
reactions  only  feebly.  Neither  trypsin  is  autodigestod 
at  the  optimal  ps  in  24 — 48  hr,  -B  is  stable  to 
papain  but  not  to  pepsin,  and  is  thus  of  protein 
nature;  it  hydrolyses  glycyl-d-glutamic  anhydride 
exactly  as  does  -A,  the  reaction  being  unaffected  by 
NH2-acids,  peptides,  or  neutral  diketopiperazine,  but 
hindered  by  proteins  which  possess  more  affinity  for 
trypsin.  R.  S.  C. 

Influence  of  carbohydrates  on  proteolytic 
digestion  in  vitro.  P.  C.  Hsu  and  W.  H.  Adolph 
(J.  Chinese  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  5,  186— 192).— Sol. 
carbohydrates,  including  mono-  and  di-saccharides 
and  dextrin,  do  not  influence  the  digestion  of  protein 
by  pepsin  or  trypsin  in  vitro.  Digestibility  is 
measured  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  N  rendered  sol. 
and  in  terms  of  tyrosine  liberated.  Boiled  starch 
appears  to  adsorb  the  protein  substrate ;  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  inhibits  the  enzymic  process. 

Proteoclastic  enzyme  of  wheat  and  barley. 
N.  P.  Kozhina  and  M.  S.  Reznitschenko  (Biochimia, 
1937,  2,  630 — 637). — Wheat  or  barley  grain  extracts 
cause  initial  liquefaction  of  gelatin,  without  increase 
in  the  no.  of  free  NH2-groups,  and  this  is  followed  by 
proteolytic  action,  with  liberation  of  NIL.-acids,  after 
the  Y)  has  reached  a  min.  val.  R.  T. 
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Selective  absorption  in  the  ultra-violet  of 
solutions  of  the  enzymes  of  the  digestive  tract. 
L.  Karczag  and  M.  Hanak  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4, 
Part  II,  122 — 124). — The  enzyme  solutions  can  be 
divided  into  groups,  one  containing  pepsin  which 
gives  an  absorption  spectrum  similar  to  that  of  human 
gastric  and  duodenal  juice  (max.  at  274  and  min.  at 
248  mix.),  the  other  containing  trypsin  (max.  at  260 
and  min.  at  238  mu.).  The  optical  consts.  are 
independent  of  the  type  of  animal.  P.  W.  C. 

Cellulase  and  other  enzymes  of  the  larvae  of 
Stromatimn  fulvum,  Villers.  Iv.  Mansour  and 
J.  J.  Mansour-Bek  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II, 
1 — 6). — The  gastric  juice  of  the  larvae  contains  a 
cellulase  which  hydrolyses  cellulose,  lichenin,  and 
lignocellulose  equally  rapidly,  and  exhibits  optimal 
activity  at  pa  5-5 — 5-6.  The  juice  also  contains 
proteolytic  enzymes.  W.  McC. 

Pectolase.  F.  Ehrlich  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3, 
185 — 199). — -Pectolase  from  Penicillium  Ekrlichii 
hydrolyses  pectolic  acid  in  solution  or  gel  to  pectolaet- 
onic  acid  in  neutral,  and  to  d-galacturonic  acid  in  acid, 
solution.  For  the  latter  reaction  the  optimum  temp,  is 
55°.  Hydrolysis  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  reduction 
in  7),  thus  indicating  a  close  relationship  between  the 
7)  of  the  substrates  and  their  closed-chain  structure. 
Pectolysis  in  plants  is  effected  by  the  combined  action 
of  pectase  and  pectolase.  The  assumption  of  a 
protopectolase  is  unnecessary.  A.  L. 

[Action  of]  amylases  and  glucosidases  [on 
glucosides].  J.  Blom  and  B.  Braae  (Enzymo¬ 
logia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  53—56;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1096). — 
Maltose  (I),  a-metliylglucoside  (II),  sucrose  (III), 
salicin  (IV),  and  cellobiose  (V)  arc  not  attacked  by 
a-amylase  (VI)  from  bacteria.  p-Amylase  (VII) 
from  ungerminated  barley  hydrolyses  (IV)  and  (V) 
but  not  (I),  (II),  and  (III).  (VII)  and  p-glucosidase 
(VIII)  but  not  (VI)  and  a-glucosidase  are  stable  at 
pa  3-5.  The  (VII)  and  (VIII)  contents  of  un- 
germinated  barley  do  not  vary  in  parallel  and  (VII) 
and  (VIII)  differ  in  their  resistance  to  destruction 
by  heat.  (V)  is  more  rapidly  hydrolysed  by 
glucosidase  from  barley  than  is  (IV).  W.  McC. 

Starch.  II.  Hydrolysis  of  starch  paste  by 
p-amylase.  A.  Tychowski.  III.  Hydrolysis  of 
starch  paste  by  heating  under  pressure.  A. 
Tychowski  and  S.  Masior  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291, 
247 — 253,  399 — 405;  cf.  this  vol.,  312;  Ling  and 
Nanji,  J.C.S.,  1923,  123,  2666).— II.  The  amylose  (I) 
of  starch  paste  is  rapidly  and  quantitatively  converted 
into  ^maltose  (II)  by  p-amylase  (III)  from  non- 
germinated  barley  although  7j  of  the  paste  decreases 
very  slowly.  When  the  action  is  very  prolonged; 
amylopectin  (IV)  is  converted  into  (II)  by  the  slow 
action  of  (III)  or  by  oc-amylase  present  in  small 
amount  in  (III).  Separation  of  (I)  and  (IV)  and  the 
isolation  of  an  active  (II)  prep,  are  effected  by  the 
action,  at  20°,  of  (III)  on  the  paste  in  which  the  ratio 
(I)  :  (IV)  is  58  :  42. 

III.  Starch,  heated  with  H20  for  10  hr.,  is 
hydrolysed  by  the  HaP04  which  is  liberated,  the 
extent  of  hydrolysis  increasing  with  increase  of 
temp,  and  acidity  (pu  7-1—3  0).  At  <130°,  sol. 


starch  is  produced,  at  130 — 150°,  amounts  of  (II) 
which  increase  as  temp,  increases,  and  at  >150°, 
glucose  and  amounts  of  (II)  which  decrease  as  temp, 
further  increases.  At  >145°,  decomp,  products  of 
carbohydrates  are  also  produced.  The  amount  of 
H3PO4  liberated  increases  with  increase  of  temp., 
being  complete  at  approx.  160°.  Small  amounts  of 
org.  acids  of  high  mol.  wt.  are  also  produced. 

W.  McC.. 

Enzymic  phosphorylation  of  starch.  P.  Os- 
tern,  J.  A.  Guthke,  and  B.  Umschweie  (Enzymo¬ 
logia,  1937,  3,  5—9;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1546).— Dialysed 
extract  of  autolysed  rabbit’s  muscle  produces  hexose- 
monophosphorie  acid  (I)  (1  g.  of  Ba  salt)  from  starch 
(II)  (1  g.)  and  inorg.  P04"'  but  not  from  mono- 
(glucose,  fructose,  galactose)  or  di-saccharides 
(maltose,  sucrose,  lactose,  trehalose)  and  inorg. 
P04"\  At  37°,  the  yield  of  (I)  is  optimal  in  4  hr., 
83%  of  (II)  being  converted  into  (I).  (II)  is  as 
rapidly  phosphorylated  as  is  glycogen.  When  the 
period  of  incubation  is  prolonged,  hydrolysis  of  (I) 
occurs,  hexose  and  H,PO.  being  produced. 

W.  McC. 

Difference  in  structure  of  starch  determined 
by  the  diastatic  method.  N.  N.  Ivanov,  M.  M. 
Kurgatnikov,  and  V.  A.  Kirsanova  (Enzymologia, 
1937,  4,  Part  II,  163— 168).— There  is  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  rates  of  hydrolysis  of  various  starch 
(I)  preps,  from  the  same  type  of  barley  by  diastase 
under  various  conditions.  (I)  of  the  round  pea  is 
hydrolysed  half  as  fast  as  (I)  from  the  marrow  pea. 
(I)  obtained  from  peas  grown  under  dry  and  hot 
conditions  is  hydrolysed  much  more  slowly  than  (I) 
prepared  from  peas  grown  under  moist  conditions. 

J.  N.  A. 

Rate  of  penetration  of  sugars  introduced  by 
infiltration  to  the  sites  of  enzymic  transform¬ 
ation  in  cells.  A.  Kursanov  and  N.  Kriukova 
(Bioehimia,  1937,  2,  674—686). — Aq.  sucrose  (I)  is 
infiltrated  into  cyclamen  leaves,  followed  after 
varying  times  by  yeast  invertase,  which  hydrolyses 
(I)  remaining  in  the  pericellular  fluid.  The  rate  of 
penetration  of  (I)  into  the  cells  is  thrice  that  of 
inversion  by  intracellular  invertase.  Infiltration 
with  0-1m-KC1  before  introduction  of  (I)  slightly 
lowers  the  rate  of  hydrolysis,  and  increases  the  rate 
of  synthesis  of  starch ;  G-lM-CaCl2  has  no  effect  on 
the  latter,  but  strongly  inhibits  the  former,  process. 
The  rate  of  synthesis  of  starch  from  maltose  in 
hortensia  leaves  is  lowered  by  CaCl2,  to  an  extent 
>  that  from  glucose.  R.  T. 

Direction  of  enzyme  action  as  an  index  of  the 
drought-resisting  properties  of  cultivated  plants. 
I.  Action  of  invertase  in  drought-resistant  and 
non-resistant  varieties  of  wheat.  N.  M.  Sisakjan 
(Bioehimia,  1937,  2,  687 — 699). — With  lowering  of 
environmental  humidity  the  invertase  action  of 
leaves  of  different  wheat  varieties  becomes  pre¬ 
dominatingly  hydrolytic,  to  a  greater  extent  in 
non-resistant  than  in  drought-resistant  varieties. 

R.  T. 

Synthetic  and  hydrolytic  actions  of  invertase 
in  living  plants.  A.  I.  Oparin  (Enzymologia, 
1937,  4,  Part  II,  13 — 23). — Invertase  (I)  occurs  free 
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and  combined  in  plants,  the  free  form  having  hydro¬ 
lytic,  the  combined  form  synthetic,  properties. 
Since  the  ratio  free  (I)  :  combined  (I)  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  species  of  plant  concerned  and  since 
the  ratio  is  altered  by  various  factors  {e.g.,  H20 
content,  stage  of  development,  temp.,  action  of 
narcotics)  the  ratio  hexose  :  sucrose  likewise  varies 
greatly.  Sugar  beet  contains  considerable  amounts 
of  (I),  most  of  which  is  combined.  W.  McC. 

Inhibition  by  glyceraldehyde  of  glycolytic 
degradation  of  carbohydrates.  E.  Adler,  F. 
Calvet,  and  G.  Gunther  (Z,  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 
249,  40 — 56;  cf.  this  vol.,  270). — Glyceraldehyde  (I) 
inhibits  lactic  acid  (II)  production  from  glycogen  (III) 
in  dialysed  extract  of  rat’s  muscle  and  from  glucose 
(IV)  or  (III)  in  cell-free  brain  extract  and  sliced 
Jensen  sarcoma  and  prevents  fermentation  of  (IV) 
by  apozymase  -f-  cozymase,  but  does  not  affect  (II) 
production  from  hexose  monophosphate  (V)  in 
muscle  extract  or  from  (V)  or  hexose  diphosphate 
(VI)  in  brain  extract  or  sliced  sarcoma,  (I)  does  not 
affect  the  transfer  by  hexose  phosphorylase  (from 
yeast)  of  PO4'"  from  adenosine  triphosphate  to  (IV) 
or  the  reversible  transformation  of  (VI)  into  AcCO,H 
in  brain  extract  or  sliced  sarcoma  in  presence  of  NaF. 

W.  McC. 

Magnesium  activation  of  tissue  phosphatases. 
K.  V.  Giri  (Proc.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937,  2, 
10). — Mg  activation  of  kidney,  liver,  and  brain 
phosphatases  is  influenced  by  the  duration  of 
extraction  and  age  of  the  prep.  It  is  increased  on 
purification  of  the  extracts  by  ultrafiltration. 

L.  D.  G. 

Non-osseous  origins  of  serum  phosphatase  : 
the  liver.  A.  Bodansky  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3, 
258 — 260).— Disturbances  of  liver  function  in  dogs 
due  to  various  substances  caused  increases  in  serum- 
phosphatase.  This  increase  was,  in  certain  cases 
only,  associated  with  a  rise  in  serum-bilirubin. 
Serum- cholesterol  increased  in  some  cases  but 
decreased  in  others.  A.  L. 

Hydrolysis  of  glucosides  by  sweet  almond 
emulsin. — See  A.,  II,  445. 

Role  of  proteoflavin  in  the  electrochemical 
equilibrium  of  cells.  R.  Wurmser  and  S. 
Filitti-Whrmser  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II, 
137 — 138). — The  potential  of  an  oxidised  Lebedev’s 
extract  varies  in  function  of  time  and  the  resulting 
curve  is  characterised  by  a  plateau  situated  at 
—0-07  v.  at  pB  7  and  temp.  25°.  The  length  of  the 
lateau  is  very  greatly  increased  by  adding  proteo- 
avin  to  the  extract,  suggesting  that  alloxazine 
compounds  may  play  a  role  in  the  oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion  equilibria  of  the  living  cells.  P.  W.  C. 

Enzymic  hydrogenation  of  dehydrodeoxycholic 
acid  by  yeast.  C.  H.  Kim  (Enzymologia,  1937  ,  4, 
Part  II,  119 — 121). — Dehydrodeoxycholic  acid,  added 
to  a  bottom-yeast  fermentation  of  glucose-NaHS03, 
acts  as  a  H  accoptor  in  the  same  way  as  does  MeCHO 
and  is  reduced  to  a-3-hydroxy-12-ketocholanic  acid. 

P.  W.  C. 

Significance  of  phosphoglyceric  acid  produc¬ 
tion  in  living  yeast.  S.  Rapoport  (Enzymologia, 


1937, 3,  52 — 55). — Living  yeast  (brewers’  and  bakers’) 
in  HaO  or  aq.  P04"'  produces  phosphoglyceric  acid 
(I)  from  sugar.  (I)  reaches  its  max.  conen.  rapidly 
and  disappears  rapidly  when  fermentation  ceases. 

When  brewers’  yeast  poisoned  with  PhMe  is  used, 
the  (I)  concn.  attained  is  much  greater.  Possibly 
the  production  of  (I)  is  a  self-regulating  process 

involving  an  unknown  H  activator.  W,  McC. 

Carboligase  and  the  optical  properties  of  the 
reaction  product.  Y.  Tomiyastj  (Biochem.  Z,, 
1937,  292,  234—240;  cf.  this  vol.,  97).— 1-Acetoin 
produced  from  MeCHO  by  various  yeasts  has 
[a]D  —40°  and  by  bacteria  —66°  to  —98°.  With 
Bacillus  lactis  aiirogenes,  racemisation  occurs  to  an 
extent  dependent  on  pa  and  condition  of  the  bacilli. 
With  yeasts,  [cc]  is  independent  of  the  presence  of 
yeast-cells  or  sugar.  F.  O.  H. 

Fermentation  of  maltosecarboxylic  acid  and 
melibionic  acid.  I.  N etjbero-R abinowitsch  (En¬ 
zymologia,  1937, 3, 41 — 43). — The  acids  are  fermented 
by  maceration- juice  from  bottom  yeast  but  not  by  the 
fresh  yeast  itself.  Maltose  and  melibiose  are  hydro¬ 
lysed  to  hexoses  by  fresh  yeast  in  presence  of  PhMe. 

W.  McC. 

Trehalose  and  yeast.  III.  K.  Myrback  and 
B.  Ortenblad  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 292,  230 — 233 ;  cf. 
this  vol.,  314). — During  the  fermentation  of  trehalose 
by  yeast,  the  principal  phosphoric  ester  produced 
is  hexosediphosphorie  acid.  F.  0.  H. 

Fermentation  of  dextrins,  starch,  and  disac¬ 
charides.  K.  Myrback,  B.  Ortenblad,  and  K. 
Ahlborg  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  210 — 219). — Dried 
yeasts  are  able  to  ferment  ordinary  starch,  sol.  starch, 
and  other  substances,  e.g.,  dextrins,  which  are  not 
attacked  by  amylases.  Inhibition  of  the  ferment¬ 
ation  by  NaF  does  not  affect  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
polysaccharides.  By  suitable  treatment  of  the  yeast 
the  ability  to  attack  polysaccharides  is  lost,  although 
such  preps,  can  still  ferment  glucose.  Probably  the 
fermentation  of  the  polysaccharides  can  take  place 
only  after  hydrolysis.  A.  L. 

Effect  of  various  dyes  on  fermentation  and 
phosphate  synthesis  by  yeast  extract.  L. 
Michaelis,  V.  Moragues-Gonzalez,  and  C.  V. 
Smythe  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  242 — 251). — The 
effect  of  21  dyes  on  fermentation  by  yeast  extract 
is  given.  Certain  dyes  prevented  the  fermentation 
of  glucose,  but  did  not  inhibit  that  of  hexose  diphos¬ 
phate,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  synthesis  of  org. 
P04"'.  No  relation  between  chemical  structure  and 
this  effect  is  observed.  A.  L. 

Metabolism  of  pathogenic  yeasts.  T.  E. 
Friedemann  and  E.  E.  Stenhouse  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  750 — 752). — In  buffered 
peptone-meat  extract  medium  with  5%  of  glucose  the 
principal  products  were  EtOH  and  C02,  the  yield 
being  identical  with  that  of  non-pathogenic  yeasts. 

H.  G.  R. 

Mechanism  of  cellular  death  at  high  pressure. 
Compression  of  yeast  in  sodium  chloride  solu¬ 
tions.  B.  J.  Luyet  and  E.  L.  Hodapp  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  615— 617).— The  injurious 
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effect  of  pressure  is  increased  in  aq.  NaCl,  there  being 
a  min.  val.  at  approx.  1*17%  NaCl.  H.  G.  R. 

Glycocholase  in  yeast.  K.  Takahasi  (Enzymo- 

logia,  1937,  3,  201 — 262). — Bottom  yeast  is  capable 
of  hydrotysing  glycocholie  acid.  A.  L. 

Action  of  the  components  of  aneurin  on 
yeasts  (Rhodotorula  rubra  and  R.  flava).  W.  H. 
Scuopfer  (Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  205,  445 — 447). — 
The  growth  of  these  species  in  culture  media  is 
unaffected  by  bios  I  or  II,  whereas  that  of  Saccharo- 
myces  cerevisice  is  greatly  accelerated  by  bios  I  -f-  II. 
Vitamin-Bj  and  its  pyrimidine  moiety  greatly  accel¬ 
erate  the  growth  of  R,  rubra  and  R.  flava ;  the  thiazole 
moiety  has  no  action  on  the  former,  but  slightly 
accelerates  the  growth  of  the  latter.  J.  L.  D. 

Use  of  yeast  as  human  food.  I.  Essential 
amino-acids  of  yeast.  H.  Kraut  and  F.  Schlott- 
mann  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  406— 414).— Of  the  N 
of  yeast,  the  following  %  most  probably  occur  as 
arginine,  histidine,  lysine,  cystine,  tryptophan,  and 
tyrosine,  respectively  :  11-0,  3-0,  11-4,  1-6,  0-9,  2-5. 

W.  McC. 

Preparation  of  fat  by  means  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Fermentation .  III. 
Preparation  of  fat  using  Endomyces  vemalis. 
IV.  Experiments  with  other  organisms.  H. 
Fink,  H.  Haeiin,  and  W.  Hoerburger  (Chem.-Ztg., 
1937,  61,  723—726,  744r-747 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  181).— 
With  E.  vemalis  under  suitable  conditions,  30%  of  the 
sugar  utilised  reappears  as  fat,  the  possible  production 
of  some  fat  from  nutrient  protein  being  undecided. 
Using  dil.  molasses  the  yield  is  approx.  1/3  of  that  ob¬ 
tained  with  optimal  nutrients.  P.  javanicum  gave 
only  5-7%  of  fat  with  considerable  amounts  of  citric 
acid.  Oidiurn  ladis  on  a  whey  medium  to  which  are 
added  100  g.  of  sugar  and  (NH4)2S04,  KC1,  and  MgS04 
gave  in  5  days  12-5 — 14-34  g.  of  fat,  P.  W.  C. 

Extent  of  proteolysis  by  enzymes  of  moulds 
and  bacteria.  J.  Berger,  M.  J.  Johnson,  and 
W.  H.  Peterson  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II, 
31 — 35).— At  37°  and  pa  5-5  or  7-0  the  enzymes  of 
Aspergillus  parasiticus  and  A.  alliaceus  hydrolyse 
gelatin  (I),  caseinogen  (II),  edestin,  lactalbumin, 
and  ovalbumin  to  the  extent  of  82 — 100%.  The 
rate  and  extent  of  hydrolysis  of  (I)  by  A.  alliaceus 
decrease  as  (I)  concn.  increases  from  0-o  to  14-3%.  No 
increase  in  rate  or  extent  is  brought  about  by  dimin¬ 
ishing  greatly  (I)  and  enzyme  concn.  or  by  treating 
(I)  successively  with  the  enzymes  of  the  two  moulds. 
(I)  and  (II)  are  hydrolysed  to  the  extent  of  72  and 
97  %  respectively  by  the  enzymes  of  B.  megatherium,. 

W.  McC. 

Physiological  degeneration  and  regeneration 
of  moulds  producing  citric  acid.  T.  Chrzaszcz 
and  M.  Zakomorny  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937  ,  291,  312 — 
324). — Moulds  propagated  for  long  periods  frequently 

undergo  spontaneous  degeneration,  those  strains  of 
Aspergillus  niger  which  produce  citric  acid  (I)  losing 

much  of  their  power  to  do  so  and  producing  instead 
increased  amounts  of  H2C204.  Degenerated  strains 
temporarily  recover  part  of  their  (I)-producing  power 
when  grown  on  soil  containing  sucrose  or  glucose. 


In  strains  producing  much  (I)  before  degeneration 
the  pow'er  is  restored  to  or  above  its  original  level  by 
long-continued  (approx.  1  year)  growth,  with  frequent 

transfer  to  fresh  portions  of  medium,  on  malt  wort 
containing  peptone  or  guanidine  (II)  or  on  other 
liquid  media  containing  material  favourable  (urea 
is  unfavourable)  to  regeneration.  Accumulation  of 
H2C204  occurs  when  the  medium  contains  (II)  or 
urea.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin-C)  on  the  pig¬ 
mentation  of  the  mycelium  of  Aspergillus  niger 
deficient  in  magnesium,  and  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  fungus.  J.  Lavollay  and  F.  Laborey 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  179— 180).— When  the 
[Mg"]  in  the  culture  medium  is  0-42  mg.  per  100 
c.c.,  pigmentation  of  the  mycelium  is  greatest. 
It  is  nearly  abolished  by  4  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid  (I) 
per  100  c.c.,  less  pigment  being  formed.  (I)  increases 
the  yield  of  mycelium  for  a  given  [Mg]  (cf.  this  vol., 
396)  but  not  to  the  same  extent  for  different  [Mg]. 
Germination  and  sporulation  are  accelerated  by  (I), 
which  may  act  as  an  auxiliary  H  carrier  to  vitamin-JS2 
which  is  normally  present.  J.  L.  D. 

Production  of  d-mannitol  from  glycerol  by 
moulds  of  the  Aspergillus  glaucus  group.  I. 
I.  Yamasaki  and  M.  Simomtjra  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
291,  240 — 348). — A.  glaucus  cultivated  at  16 — 30° 
converts  20 — 30%  of  the  glycerol  (I),  present  as  sole 
C  source,  into  d-mannitol,  max.  yield  being  obtained 
with  (I)  concn.  of  5 — 10  vol.-%  and ps  7-0. 

W.  McC. 

Action  of  organic  acids  on  growth  of  moulds. 
R.  G.  Tomkins  (Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  147 — 
149). — The  inhibition  of  growth  of  Botrytis  cinerea 
by  citric  acid  is  due  (a)  to  increase  in  [H*]  and  ( b )  to 
a  sp.  effect  of  the  citrate  ion.  The  undissociated 
acid  appears  to  favour  rather  than  to  retard  growth. 
The  malate,  maleate,  lactate,  oxalate,  and  tartrate 
ions  do  not  inhibit  growth.  E.  C.  S. 

Growth  of  Penicillium  carmino-violaceum , 
Biourge,  in  media  containing  ethyl  and  other 
alcohols  :  production  of  pigment.  L.  Krause 
and  M.  Ellis  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  1,  499— 513).— The 
inhibitory  action  of  various  concns.  of  EtOH  on  the 
growth,  sporulation,  and  germination  of  spores  is 
examined.  At  concns.  <  the  inhibitory  level,  EtOH 
is  utilised  by  the  mould  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
supplies  of  more  favourable  C  sources.  The  inhibitory 
action  of  EtOH  is  >  that  of  MeOH.  The  toxicity 
of  other  alcohols  of  the  series  increases  with  their 
mol.  wt.  The  mould  produces  at  least  two  pigments. 

A.  G.  P. 

Intermediates  of  vitamin-1?!  and  growth  of 
Phycamyces.  W.  J.  Robbins  and  F.  Kavanagh 
(Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sei.,  1937,  23,  409 — 502 ;  cf. 
this  vol.,  242). — P.  Blakesleeanus  requires  vitamin- 
Bi  for  its  growth  but  a  mixture  of  6-amino-2-methyI- 
5-bromomethvlpvrimidine  (I)  and  4-methyl-5- 
hydroxyethylthiazole  (II)  is  equally  effective. 
Substitutes  for  (I)  and  (II)  gave  negative  results. 

E.  M.  W. 

Growth  factors  for  Phycomyces.  H.  M.  Sin¬ 
clair  (Nature,  1937,  140,  361).— With  Phycomyces 
in  a  medium  of  glucose,  asparagine,  and  inorg.  salts 
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no  growth  is  obtained  when  synthetic  G-amino-2- 
methyl-5-ammomethylpyrimidine  hydrochloride  (I), 
4-methyl-5-P-hydroxyethylthiazole  (II),  or  the  corre¬ 
sponding  5-thioformylamino-  (III)  or  G-hydroxy-5- 
thioformylamino-compounds  (IV)  are  added  singly. 
(I)  and  (II)  together  give  a  large  growth,  (II)  and  (III) 
a  fair  growth,  and  (II)  and  (IV)  none.  A  neutral 
solution  of  vitamin-Bj,  after  destruction  byautoclaving 
for  2  hr.  at  125Dr  still  acts  as  a  growth  factor.  The 
activity  of  (I)  and  (III)  is  not  destroyed  by  this 
treatment,  even  in  presence  of  O-lsr-NaOH;  H202 
destroys  the  activity.  This  supports  Scliopfer’s 
view  that  his  alternative  factor  “  MP  ”  consists  of 
the  degradation  products  of  -Bx.  -Bx  diphosphate 
is  approx,  as  active  as  -Bv  L.  S.  T. 

Chemotherapy  of  infectious  diseases.  M. 
Oesterlin  (Z.  Hyg.,  1936,  118,  263 — 306). — The 
chemotherapeutic  action  of  substances  is  related  to 
their  optical  activity,  optical  isomerides  behaving 
differently  toward  trypanosomes.  The  toxicity  of 
acridine  (I)  and  quinoline  (II)  derivatives  is  related 
to  their  fluorescence,  the  character  of  which  is  modified 
by  fixation  in  the  affected  cell  which  is  a  necessary 
factor  in  their  toxic  action.  Broad  emission  bands 
are  associated  with  high  toxicity.  Substances  ex¬ 
hibiting  fluorescence  but  having  no  combining 
capacity  with  the  trypanosome  cell  have  no  thera¬ 
peutic  action.  In  (I)  and  (II)  trypanocides  the  Ny 
acts  as  the  haptophore.  Conversion  of  Rivanol 
(inactive)  into  the  methosulphate  causes  acquisition  of 
trypanocidal  activity.  Chemotherapeutic  interference 
of  isomeric  styrylquinolines  depends  on  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  inactive  substance  with  the  receptor 
substance  of  the  trypanosome  with  consequent 
inhibition  of  the  sp.  combination  of  the  active  try- 
panocide.  Interference  phenomena  with  arsinic  acid, 
(I),  and  (II)  compounds  suggests  that  these  substances 
are  all  fixed  by  the  same  cell  constituent.  Try- 
paflavin-parafuchsin  (III)  interference  depends  on 
(III),  with  which  fluorescence  is  associated.  (Ill) 
interferes  with  the  action  of  all  similar  fluorescent 
substances.  No  interference  between  (III)  and 
arsinic  acid  occurs  since  different  haptophores  are 
concerned.  A.  G.  P. 

Nutrition  of  flagellate  Tetramitida;.  Sterols 
as  growth-factors  for  trichomonads.  II.  R. 
Cailleatt  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937  ,  59,  293 — 328; 
cf.  this  vol.,  224). — The  growth-promoting  activities 
of  67  sterols  for  Trichomonas  columbcc  are  determined 
and  the  relationship  with  structure  is  discussed. 
Nutritive  sugars  etc.  for  some  Tetramitidce  are 
tabulated.  F.  O.  H. 

Electrophoresis  and  conductivity  of  bacterial 
suspensions.  R.  Sbigneurin  (Rev.  Microbiol. 
Appl.,  1937,  3,  1 — 13). — Curves  relating  to  con¬ 
ductivity,  pa,  and  rate  of  electrophoresis  are  given. 
The  charge  on  individual  bacteria  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  organism  and  on  the  conen.  of 
the  suspension.  Possible  application  of  electrical 
measurements  to  the  differentiation  of  species  or 
strains  is  discussed.  !>•  D-  G. 

Strains  of  Bacillus  radicicola  from  root  nodules 
of  soya  bean.  C.  H.  Wu  (Rept.  Inst.  Sci.  Res. 


Manehoukuo,  1937,  1,  139 — 153). — Manchurian 

strains  are  examined.  Crystal-violet  (1/50,000 — 
1/100,000)  aids  in  isolation.  Optimum  pa  for  media 
is  6-55 ;  mannitol  is  the  most  suitable  C  source, 

L.  D.  G. 

Mechanism  of  symbiotic  nitrogen  fixation. 

II.  The  p02  function.  P.  W.  Wilson  and  E.  B. 
Fred  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  23,  503—508; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1164). — O,  is  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  symbiotic  N  fixation  process  of  red  clover,  since 
the  pO„  function  is  essentially  the  same  for  the 
assimilation  of  both  free- and  combined  N.  The 
process  is  inhibited  by  H2.  E.  M.  W. 

[Bacterial]  formation  of  esters  of  ethyl  alcohol. 
L.  Espil,  L.  Genevois,  E.  Peynatjd,  and  J.  Ribereau- 
Gayon  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  88 — 93). — 
A  method  is  described  for  determining  neutral  esters 
by  cold  extraction  with  light  petroleum.  The  rate  of 
esterification  under  various  conditions  is  examined. 
Acetic  acid  bacteria  and  yeasts  esterify  AcOH  but  not 
malic  or  tartaric  acids.  The  latter  acids  are  esterified 
only  by  a  slow  chemical  reaction,  the  equilibrium  of 
which  is  not  attained  even  in  30  years.  Bacterial 
esterification  is  reversible.  P.  W.  C. 

Sugar  alcohols.  VIII.  Oxidative  specificity 
of  Acctobactcr  suboxydans.  K.  P.  Dozoxs,  C.  J. 
Carr,  and  J.  C.  Krantz,  jun.,  (Proc.  Soc,  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  564 — 566). — A.  suboxydans  shows  an 
oxidative  specificity  for  glycerol.  P.  G.  M. 

Dissimilation  of  phosphoric  esters  by  pro¬ 
pionic  acid  bacteria.  C.  H.  Werkman,  R.  W. 
Stone,  and  H.  G.  Wood  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4, 
Part  II,  24 — 30). — Proliferating  Propionibaderium 
pentosaceum  degrades  phosphoglyceric  acid  (I),  hexose 
diphosphate  (II),  and  a-glycerophosphato  (III)  and, 
more  readily,  glucose  (IV).  002ji-NaF  prevents  or 
greatly  restricts  the  degradation  of  (I),  (II),  and  (III) 
but  not  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  in  presence  of 
yeast  extract  or  their  power  normally  to  ferment  (IV). 
Possibly  (I)  is  not  invariably  an  intermediate  in 
bacterial  glycolysis.  W.  McC. 

Respiration  and  fermentation  of  Propioni- 
bacterium  petitosaceum.  C.  Fromaqeot  and  P. 
Chain  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  288— 300).— The 
enzymic  mechanism  responsible  for  glucose  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  living  propionic  bacteria  is  inactivated  by 
oxidation,  although  small  amounts  of  S  compounds 
have  a  protecting  effect  (A.,  1935,  248).  The  lactic 
acid-fermenting  system  in  the  bacteria  is  less  sensitive 
to  oxidation,  and  that  of  AcC02H  is  unaffected. 

A.  L. 

Acetone-butyl  alcohol  fermentation .  E.  Simon 
and  C.  Weizmann  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II, 
169 — 188). — Clostridium  acetobutylicum  contains  an 
enzyme  system  which  reduces  EtC02H  and  PrC02H  to 
PrOH  and  BuOH,  respectively.  Succinic  and 
malonic  acids  are  not  attacked,  whilst  the  Etx  esters 
of  succinic  and  adipic  acids  are  only  hydrolysed. 
The  aldol  condensate  of  AcCOJi  (de  Jong,  A.,  1S0I, 
i,  446)  is  toxic  and  inhibits  the  fermentation.  Enzymic 
preps,  free  from  living  cells  could  not  be  prepared. 
CH,jI-0O2H,  salicylic  acid,  PhMe,  CHC13,  trimethyl- 
P-ethylhexylammonium  iodide,  NaF,  and  KCN  are 
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inhibitors,  whilst  urethane  and  CO  have  no  action. 
Addition  of  CaC03  to  the  fermentation  decreases  the 
yield  of  neutral  products,  but  this  effect  could  be 
counteracted  by  addition  of  aq.  yeast  extract.  The 
data  indicate  that  PrC02H  is  not  an  intermediary 
in  the  fermentation.  J.  N.  A. 

Acetoin  formation  in  the  acetone-butyl  alcohol 
fermentation.  I.  Yamasaki  and  T.  Karasima 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  271— 280).— During  the 
fermentation  of  starch  by  Bac.  granulobacter  pectino- 
vorum  acetoin  (I)  is  formed,  and  at  the  optimum 
temp.  (25°)  its  formation  runs  parallel  to  that  of 
COMe2  and  BuOH.  (I)  is  only  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  metabolism  and  probably  arises  by  the 
condensation  of  two  mols.  of  MeCHO.  A.  L. 

Fermentation  of  rhamnose.  A.  J.  Kluyver 
and  C.  Schnellen  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II, 
7 — 12,  cf.  Castellani,  A.,  1931,  1334). — Bacterium 
rhamnosifermentans  decomposes  rhamnose  (I)  with 
production  of  propylene  glycol  [1  mol.  per  mol.  of 
(I)],  HC02H,  AcOH,  and  succinic  acid.  Equimol. 
amounts  of  C02  and  H2  are  also  produced.  A  possible 
mechanism  for  the  degradation  is  suggested. 

W.  McC. 

Factors  limiting  bacterial  growth.  I.  A.  D. 
Hekshey  and  J.  Bbonfenbrenner  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  556— 561).— Under  normal 
conditions  the  rates  of  growth  and  respiration  of  B. 
coli  are  limited  by  the  rate  at  which  02  can  reach  the 
cells,  but  if  excess  of  02  is  available  growth  soon  ceases 
owing  to  oxidative  removal  of  foodstuffs. 

P.  G.  M. 

Detection  of  factors  which  influence  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  aerobic  micro-organisms.  J.  Hirsch 
(Enzymologia,  1937  ,  4,  Part  II,  94 — 106). — Prolifer¬ 
ation  of  B.  coli  is  followed  by  manometric  determin¬ 
ation  of  respiration  rates  in  a  Barcroft-Warburg 
apparatus  and  the  effect  of  temp.,  nutritive  substances, 
and  sowing  on  the  growth  curves  is  investigated  in  all 
phases  of  growth.  P.  W.  C. 

Bacterium  pyoeyaneum  and  drinking  waters. 
A.  Rochaix  and  G.  Yieux  (Rev.  Microbiol.  Appl., 
1937,  3,  14 — 17). — A  virulent  strain  was  detected 
in  water  free  from  B.  coli  and  H2S-producing  bacteria. 
Antagonism  towards  other  species  occurs  under  certain 
conditions.  B.  pyoeyaneum  should  bo  regarded  as 
an  index  of  contamination,  and  may  possibly  lead  to 
human  infection.  L.  D.  G. 

Production  of  proteinase  by  gelatin-liquefying 
bacteria.  A.  I.  Virtanen  and  0.  Sxjolahti  (En¬ 
zymologia,  1937,  3,  62 — 64). — A  reply  to  Gorbach 
and  Pirch  (this  vol.,  312).  W.  McC. 

Bacteriology  of  the  hen's  egg.  R.  B.  Haines 
(Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd,,  1936,  59 — 65). — Pseudo¬ 
monas  species  were  present  in  almost  all  the  rots 
encountered,  and  form  the  majority  of  the  organisms 
present  in  green  rot.  Red  rot  was  also,  in  some 
instances,  due  to  a  Pseudomonas.  Organisms  similar 
to  Proteus  melanovogenes  produced  a  rapid  and 
complete  black  rot  at  20°.  E.  C.  S. 

Luminescence  of  bacteria.  III.  Further  data 
regarding  spectra  connected  with  biolumin¬ 
escence.  J.  G.  Eymers  and  K.  L.  van  Scnoo wen- 


burg  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  235 — -241 ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1301). — The  spectral  composition  of  the  light  emitted 
by  Ar-iZ-glucosido-2  :  3-dihydronieotinamide  and  its 
Ac4  derivative  is  the  same.  Data  are  also  given  for 
the  spectra  of  the  luminescence  of  Cypridina  powder, 
lactofiavin,  the  oxidation  product  of  aneurin  with 
K3Fe(CN)6,  and  Pseudomonas  putida.  A.  L, 

Media  containing  ascorbic  acid  for  anaerobic 
bacilli.  O.  Ehrismann  (Z.  Hyg.,  1936,  118,  544 — 
554). — Ascorbic  acid  favours  the  growth  of  obligate 
anaerobes  and,  like  cystine,  makes  possible  the  growth 
of  these  organisms  in  the  presence  of  02.  A.  G.  P. 

Substitution  of  (3-alanine,  nicotinic  acid,  and 
pimelic  acid  for  meat  extract  in  growth  of 
diphtheria  bacillus.  J.  H.  Mueller  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  706 — 708). — Small  quan¬ 
tities  of  P-alanine,  nicotinic  and  pimelic  (I)  acids  allow 
f  of  the  max.  growth  of  the  bacillus  from  whole  tissue 
extracts  when  added  to  a  suitable  control  medium. 
(I)  appears  to  be  the  least  essential  (cf.  this  vol.,  319). 

H.  G.  R. 

Diphtheria  toxin.  I.  Isolation  and  charac¬ 
terisation  of  a  toxic  protein  from  filtrates  of 
Corynebacterium  diphtherice.  A.  M.  Paffen- 
heimer,  jun.  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 120,  543 — 553). — 
Treatment  of  normal  toxin  preps,  with  (NH4)2S04, 
A1203,  dialysis,  etc.  affords  a  heat-coagulable  protein 
(N  16,  S  0-75,  tyrosine  9,  tryptophan  1-4% ;  [a]D 
approx.  —40°  in  H„0 ;  isoelectric  point  pn  4-1; 
mol.  wt.  probably  about  17,000)  which  is  readily 
denatured  at  pa  <6  and  moderate  temp,  and  is 
lethal  in  5  days  to  guinea-pigs  (body-wt.  250  g.)  in 
doses  of  approx.  1  X  10*4  mg.  F.  0.  H. 

Bactericidal  and  virulence-diminishing  action 
of  saliva  on  Pneumococcus.  K.  L.  Pesch  and 
R.  Damm  (Z.  Hyg.,  1936, 118, 1 — 16). — Saliva  contains 
a  substance  inhibitory  to  pneumococci.  Its  activity 
is  diminished  by  passage  through  a  Seitz  filter  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  by  heating  to  56°,  and  at  body  temp, 
is  >  at  room  temp.  A.  G.  P. 

Significance  of  ammonia-containing  nutrients 
for  type-classification  of  the  Salmonella  group. 
F.  Kauffmann  (Z.  Hyg.,  1936,  118,  425—428).— 
The  NH3  method  for  differentiating  between  types 
of  this  group  of  bacteria  is  impracticable.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  contaminating  bacteria  on  results 
of  the  microscopic  test  for  streptococcic  mastitis. 
C.  S.  Bryan  and  E.  A.  Nelson  (Amer.  J.  Publ. 
Health,  1937,  27,  91L-917).— Escherichia  coli. 

Bacillus  subtilis,  and  Staphylococcus  aureus  decrease 
the  accuracy  of  the  direct  microscopic  test  in  that 
order.  Brucella  abortus  and  other  types  not  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  reproduction  of  streptococci  have  no 
effect.  The  addition'  of  0-002%  of  brilliant-green 
inhibits  these  organisms.  W,  L.  D. 

Antistreptococcal  substances.  Activity  and 
toxicity  of  substances  derived  from  benzene- 
sulphonamide.  R.  L.  Mayer  and  C.  Oeohslo 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  181 — 182). — Oxidised 
forms  of  substances  known  to  have  antistreptococcal 
activity  in  vivo  are  tested.  p-N02,C6H4,S02’NH2 
(I)  has  >6  times  the  activity  of  the  p-NH2-com pound. 
p-N0-CGH4-S02-NH„  is  the  most  active  of  the  inter- 
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mediate  reduction  products  of  (I).  The  hydrazo-  and 
hydrazino- derivatives  are  nearly  inactive ;  the  azoxy- 
and  hydroxylamino-  (II)  -compounds  are  as  active  as 
the  -NH-CHjPh-compound.  In  vitro,  (II)  has  the 
greatest  activity ;  the  NH,-compound  has  slight 
activity,  whilst  the  others  are  almost  inactive. 

J.  L.  D. 

Preparation  o£  infusion  fluids.  C.  Tm,  K.  L. 
McCloskey,  M.  Scjikift,  and  A.  L.  Yates  (J.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  109,  250— 252).— The  “  pyrogen  ” 
(I)  responsible  for  febrile  reactions  occasionally  follow¬ 
ing  infusions  is  a  bacterial  product  which  appears  in 
distilled  II20  kept  in  an  unsterile  vessel.  (I)  is  par¬ 
ticulate  and  appears  to  have  a  diameter  between 
50  mu.  and  1  u.  For  its  removal  in  practice  an 
absorptive  filtration  through  compressed  asbestos 
fibre  is  recommended  to  precede  sterilisation. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Determination  of  ultra-violet  light  absorption 
by  certain  bacteriophages.  L.  A.  Sandholzer, 
M.  M.  Mann,  and  6.  P.  Berry  (Science,  1937,  86, 
104 — 105). — Absorption  by  three  bacteriophages,  C13, 
C16,  and  C36,  prepared  with  a  strain  of  Escherichia 
communior  has  been  determined.  Each  prep,  gave  a 
characteristic  X-photographic  density  curve. 

L.  S.  T. 

Inactivation  of  bacteriophage  by  ethyl  alcohol. 
C.  A.  Colwell  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  760—761). — Purified  phage  is  more  resistant  than 
crude  broth  phage  to  inactivation  by  EtOH. 

H.  G.  R. 

Pa  stability  of  Shope  papilloma  virus  and 
purified  papilloma  virus  protein.  R.  W.  G. 
YVyckoff  and  J.  W.  Beard  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  562 — 563).— The  virus  activity 
remains  high  on  the  acid  side  of  pn  7  but  is  suddenly 
lost  at  pn  2-9 — 3-3.  Above  pn  10-1  virus  solutions 
immediately  become  non-infectious,  whilst  in  the 
range  7-0 — 10-1  the  titre  of  the  solutions  gradually 
diminishes.  P.  G.  M. 

Latent  virus  of  lily.  F.  P.  McWhorter  (Science, 
1937,  86,  179). — Latent  viruses  are  present  in  various 
species  of  Lilium.  The  parallelism  to  potato  latent 
viruses  is  discussed.  L.  S.  T. 

Ascorbic  acid  as  an  inactivating  agent  of 
tobacco, mosaic  virus.  M.  Lojkin  (Contr.  Boyce 
Thompson  Inst.,  1937,  8,  445 — 465). — Autoxidation 
of  ascorbic  acid  under  the  influence  of  Cu",  but  not 
that  occurring  in  the  presence  of  hexoxidase  in 
alkaline  solution,  is  accompanied  by  the  capacity  to 
inactivate  highly  purified  tobacco  mosaic  virus.  The 
inactivation  in  the  presence  of  Cu”  depends  on  the 
formation  of  an  intermediate  product  (not  dehydro- 
ascorbic  acid),  and  is  inhibited  by  catalase.  The 
active  agent  is  possibly  a  peroxide.  A.  G.  P. 

Change  of  form  of  bacteria  under  the  influence 

of  lithium  chloride.  L.  0.  Koblmuller  (Z.  Hyg., 
1936,  118,  17 — 28). — Change  of  form  of  bacteria'  by 

LiCl  results  from  a  “  disease  ”  caused  by  this  salt. 

A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  salts  on  bacteria.  M.  Ingram  (Rep. 

Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  89—92;  cf.  ibid.,  1935,  53). — 
The  effect  of  NaCl  and  of  heating  to  50°  in  presence 


and  in  absence  of  NaCl  on  uptake  of  02  by  halophilic 
and  halophobie  bacteria  is  investigated.  E.  C.  S. 

Toxicity  of  thiocyanates  to  bacteria.  III. 
Effect  of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  of  thio¬ 
cyanates  on  tubercle  bacilli  and  on  tuberculous 
sputum.  G.  Lockemann  and  W.  Ulrich  (Z.  Hyg., 
1936,  118,  117— 132).— HCNS  and  acidified  solutions 
of  NaCNS  are  strongly  toxic  to  the  bacilli  in  aq. 
suspension.  In  solutions  up  to  8n  neither  NaGH 
nor  NaCNS  destroys  the  organisms,  but  mixed 
solutions  have  considerable  toxicity  which,  however, 
is  <  that  of  acid  NaCNS.  The  activity  of  acid  is 
>  that  of  alkaline  solutions  of  NaCNS  on  sputum, 
disinfection  of  which  is  preferably  carried  out  in 
two  stages  :  (i)  using  alkaline  NaCNS  to  free  the 
organisms  from  the  viscous  mucus,  (ii)  using  acid 
NaCNS  to  destroy  the  bacteria.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  phenols  on  bacteria.  Effect  of 
chemical  constitution  with  special  reference  to 
salicylic  acid,  salicyl  aldehyde  and  alcohol,  and 
of  their  mono-  and  di-halogeno-derivatives. 
III.  P.  Delauney  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii], 
26,  177 — 216 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  183,  359). — Many  phenols 
which  have  antigenetic  action  do  not  exhibit  anti¬ 
biotic  activity  in  aq.  suspensions  of  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  because  of  their  low  solubility. 
o-OH-CfiH4'CHO  (I),  o-OH-C8H4'C02H  (II),  and  o- 
OH-CflH4-CH2-OH  decrease  in  antigenetic  activity  in 
the  order  named;  the  order  is  reversed  as  regards 
antibiotic  activity.  The  action  of  solutions  of 
different  phenols  in  6%  peptone,  urine,  horse  serum, 
Raulin’s  fluid,  phthalate  buffer  at  pa  5,  15%  tartar 
emetic  solution,  and  5%  glucose  in  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  micro-organisms  and  in  preventing  the 
fermentation  of  10%  glucose  by  yeast  is  studied. 
5-ChlorosalicyIic  acid  (III),  (I),  and  its  Cl-  and  Br- 
derivatives,  and  5-chlorosaligenol  (all  <0  1 5%) 
have  antigenetic  properties  in  5%  peptone.  0-1% 
of  (III)  or  (I)  sterilises  urine.  Horse  serum  is  not 
easily  protected  against  bacterial  infection  but 
5-chloro-  (IV)  (0-6%)  and  5-bromo-salicylaldehyde 
(V)  (0-75%)  are  moderately  effective.  Raulin’s  fluid 
is  sterilised  by  small  concns.  of  many  phenols, 
notably  by  0  01%  of  (IV)  or  (V).  A  phthalate  buffer 
at  ptt  5  is  sterilised  by  0-2%  of  PhOH  and  many  other 
phenols.  Tartar  emetic  solution  is  preserved  by 
0  005%  of  (IV)  or  (V)  and  less  readily  by  other 
phenols.  5%  glucose  is  protected  by  0-2%  of  PhOH, 
0-25%  of  (II),  (IV),  and  (V)  and  by  other  phenols. 
0-1%  of  (II)  completely  inhibits  the  fermentation  of 
10%  glucose  by  yeast.  (Ill)  and  its  Br-analogue 
are  nearly  as  efficient.  Many  other  phenols  have 
this  inhibitory  action  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
o-OH'CgHj-COaMe  and  its  halogen  derivatives  have 
little  antigenetic  effect.  Most  of  these  substances 
are  toxic  to  rats.  J.  L.  D. 

Bactericidal  action  of  pectin.  E.  Haynes, 
C.  A.  Tompkins,  G.  Washburn,  and  M.  Winters 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  839 — 840). — 
Addition  of  2%  of  pectin  to  heart-infusion  broth 
lowers  the  pa  from  7-6  to  5-0 — 5-4.  Such  broth  in 
48  hr.  has  a  bactericidal  action  which  is  5;;>  if  the  ptt 
is  adjusted  to  >6-0.  H.  G.  R. 
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Antimicrobial  action  of  some  aromatic  com¬ 
pounds.  A. ,  Gerard,  A.  Ray,  and  G.  Richard 
(Nature,  1937,  140,  283). — When  administered  orally 
to  mice,  4  :  4'-diacetamidodiphenylsulphoxide,  m.p. 
292°  (uncorr.),  and  other  s-  or  os.-sulphoxides  con¬ 
taining  p-OH,  -NH2,  or  -N02  show  a  high  curative 
activity  against  Streptococcus,  and  against  ex¬ 
perimental  gonococcal  inlection.  L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  atropine  and  eserine  on  adrenaline 
secretion  caused  by  potassium  and  calcium 
chlorides.  G.  Katz  and  G.  Katz  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  848— 851).— Secretion  of  adren¬ 
aline  induced  by  KC1  or  CaCls  is  diminished  by 
intravenous  injection  of  atropine.  Results  with 
eserine  were  variable.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  adrenaline  in  blood.  J.  M. 
Rogoff  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  441 — 
444). — The  method  depends  on  the  increased  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  the  denervated  eye  to  adrenaline  (I) 
caused  by  repeated  small  injections.  The  reaction 
can  be  used  to  detect  small  amounts  (1  in  100 — 500 
million)  of  (I).  The  reaction  occurs  in  2 — 4  sec. 
with  intra-arterial  and  in  6 — 15  sec.  with  intravenous 
injections.  All  the  (I)  is  contained  in  the  serum  or 
plasma.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  various  hormones  on  blood-gluta¬ 
thione.  I.  Adrenaline  and  cortin.  E.  Zunz 
and  0.  Vesselovsky  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  281 — 
287;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1153). — In  the  dog  intravenous 
injection  of  adrenaline  or  cortin  increases  the  reduced 
glutathione  (I)  content  of  erythrocytes,  the  total  (I) 
increasing  in  proportion.  A.  L. 

Effect  of  repeated  cortin  injections  on  renal 
excretion  in  the  normal  organism.  F.  A.  Hart¬ 
man,  L.  Lewis,  and  G.  Toby  (Science,  1937,  86, 
128 — 129;  cf.  this  vol.,  121). — In  dogs,  initial 
injections  produced  a  marked  reduction  in  the  Na' 
and  Cl'  excreted,  and  usually  an  increase  in  the  K‘. 
After  repeated  injections  the  response  diminished 
and  eventually  disappeared.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  cortin  on  high  blood-non-protein- 
nitrogen  of  partially  nephrectomised  rabbits. 
M.  H.  Kuizenga  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 36, 
665 — 667). — Injection  of  cortin  causes  a  decrease  in 
blood-non-protein-N.  H.  G.  R. 

Adrenal  cortex.  III.  Structures  of  com¬ 
pounds  A,  B,  and  II. — Sco  A.,  II,  459. 

Similarity  of  action  of  purified  cortical  adrenal 
extracts  to  crystalline  androsterone  and  testo¬ 
sterone.  I.  S.  Kleiner,  A.  I.  Weisman,  and  D.  I. 
Mishkind  (Science,  1937,  86,  159 — 160). — Like 
eryst.  androsterone  and  testosterone,  purified  extracts 
of  adrenal  cortex,  prepared  for  administration  to 
man  and  obtained  from  three  different  sources,  can 
initiate  the  lengthening  of  the  ovipositor  of  the 
female  bittcrling  (cf.  this  vol.,  3S,  151 ;  Kleiner 
et  al,  A.,  1936,  1428).  L.  S.  T. 

Mechanism  of  morphine  hyperglycsemia . 
Role  of  the  adrenal  glands.  R.  C.  Bodo,  F.  W. 
Cotci,  and  A.  E.  Benagiia  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther., 
1937,  61,  48 — 57). — No  hyperglyeaemia  occurs  after 


subcutaneous  administration  of  morphine  to  cats  or 
dogs,  if  the  adrenals  are  inactivated.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  sterols  on  the  thymus  in  adrenal- 
ectomised  rats.  J.  Schacher,  J.  S.  L.  Browne, 
and  H.  Selye  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36, 
488 — 491). — Thymus  involution  occurs  in  adrenal¬ 
ectomised  rats  after  administration  of  (estrone 
(I),  cestradiol,  or  testosterone.  Pregnanediol  is 
ineffective  but  enhances  the  effect  of  subsequent 
treatment  with  (I).  The  toxicity  of  sterols  parallels 
their  physiological  activity.  P.  G.  M. 

Lactoflavin  combined  with  phosphoric  acid 
after  adrenalectomy.  F.  Verzar,  H.  Htjbner, 
and  L.  Laszt  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  152 — 158). — 
The  liver  of  normal  rats  contains  approx.  0  001% 
of  total  flavin  (I),  approx.  5%  of  which  is  free  and  the 
rest  combined  as  yellow  enzyme.  The  total  (I)  is 
reduced  by  approx.  50%  during  the  first  4  days 
following  adrenalectomy  in  rats,  cats,  and  dogs,  the 
amounts  of  free  and  combined  (I)  becoming  approx, 
equal.  F.  0.  H. 

Disturbance  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  by 
removal  of  the  adrenal  cortex  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  sodium  metabolism.  L.  Laszt  and  F. 
Verzar  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  159—173).— 
Adrenalectomy  in  rats  prevents  the  selective  in¬ 
testinal  absorption  of  glucose  (I),  the  resulting  rate 
equalling  that  of  xylose  (II),  the  absorption  of  which 
is  unchanged.  After  adrenalectomy,  ingested  or 
subcutaneously  injected  (I),  (II),  fructose,  galactose, 
or  arabinose  has  a  marked  toxic  action,  2 — 2-5  g. 
being  a  fatal  dose.  Aq.  urea  or  NaCl  of  tenfold 
hypertoxicity  is  tolerated.  Ingestion  of  (I)  or  a 
mixed  diet  causes  a  loss  of  Na'  (equal  to  40—50%  of 
the  blood-Na')  and  HaO.  The  disturbance  is  one  of 
carbohydrate  metabolism  and  is  corr.  by  adminis¬ 
tration  of  preps,  of  adrenal  cortex.  F.  0.  H. 

Absorption  of  various  sugars  after  adrenalec¬ 
tomy.  N.  Judovits  and  F.  Verzar  (Biochem.  Z., 
1937,  292,  182 — 188). — Following  adrenalectomy  in 
rats,  absorption  from  the  small  intestine  of  glucose 
(I)  and  galactose  (II)  is  reduced  by  50% ;  that  of 
mannose,  sorbose,  xylose,  and  arabinose  is  un¬ 
changed,  whilst  the  relatively  greater  rate  of  absorp¬ 
tion  of  (I)  and  (II)  from  the  upper  half  of  the  small 
intestine  is  less  apparent.  F.  O.  H. 

Adrenal  insufficiency.  J.  Stahl,  D.  W.  Atch- 
ley,  and  R.  F.  Loeb  (J.  Clin.  Invest.,  1936,  15, 
41—46). — The  decrease  in  blood-Na  and  the  increase 
in  -urea  in  adrenal  insufficiency  may  be  simultaneous 
but  are  not  interdependent.  Withdrawal  of  NaCl 
from  the  diet  of  an  adrenalectomised  dog  (maintained 
on  cortical  extract)  caused  an  increase  in  -urea  and  a 
decrease  in  -Na.  Withdrawal  of  the  extract  pro¬ 
duced  similar  effects.  Very  potent  extracts  caused 
no  change  in  -Na  or  -urea  on  a  low-salt  diet.  With¬ 
drawal  of  NaCl  or  extract  diminished  renal  function. 
Lowered  dosage  of  extract  decreased  NH3  excretion. 
Large  dosage  of  extract  improved  the  general  con¬ 
dition  prior  to  consistent  changes  in  -Na,  -K,  or 
-urea.  Standardisation  of  extracts  based  on  -urea 
changes  in  adrenalectomised  dogs  is  unreliable  unless 
the  salt  intake  is  controlled.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Effect  of  hypophysectomy  on  blood-lactic  acid 
of  Rhesus  monkeys.  A.  H.  Scott  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  540— 542).— The  blood-lactic 
acid  of  Rhesus  monkeys  falls  from  104  to  50  mg.  per 
100  c.c.  following  hypophysectomy.  P.  G.  M. 

Effect  of  diet  on  glucose  tolerance  of  normal 
and  hypophysectomised  dogs.  T.  E.  Weichsel- 
baum,  P.  Heinbecker,  and  M.  Somogyi  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  802— 803).— Hypo¬ 
physectomised  animals  showed  a  decreased  glucose 
tolerance  on  a  high-fat-low-carbohydrate  diet. 

H.  G.  R. 

Composition  of  milk  from  rabbits  stimulated 
by  the  lactogenic  hormone.  A.  J.  Bergmann  and 
C.  W.  Turner  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  21—27). 
— The  lactose  (I)  content  of  the  milk  from  the  ex¬ 
perimentally  stimulated  gland  is  approx,  related  to 
the  activity  of  the  gland.  Experimental  milk  from 
the  most  active  glands  resembles  colostrum  in  its 
(I)  and  total  solid  content  but  has  higher  fat  and 
lower  ash  contents.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Influence  of  hormones  on  the  secretory 
activity  of  the  regressing  mammary  gland. 
G.  A.  Grant  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1538—1543; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1546).— Daily  subcutaneous  injections 
of  200 — 800  Riddle  units  of  prolactin  induced  the 
secretion  of  small  amounts  of  milk  of  low  {0'4 — 0-8%) 
lactose  content  in  regressing  mammary  glands  of 
guinea-pigs.  Administration  of  osstradiol  (I)  + 
progesterone  reconditioned  the  acinar  tissue  of  the 
glands  so  that  prolactin  (80  units  daily)  initiated 
considerable  flow  of  milk  of  lactose  content  1-7 — 
2-S%.  (I)  alone  gave  a  much  less  marked  response 

to  prolactin.  J.  L.  C. 

Prolactin-like  reactions  produced  by  pitui- 
taries  of  vertebrates.  C.  P.  Lebond  and  G.  K. 
Noble  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  517— 
518). — A  prolactin-like  reaction  is  produced  by 
implantation  of  the  pituitary  of  various  vertebrates 
and  liver  of  all  submammalian  classes.  P.  G.  M. 

Response  of  the  pigeon  crop  gland  to  pro¬ 
lactin  :  inhibition  of  cestradiol  monobenzoate. 
S.  J.  Folley  and  P.  White  (Nature,  1937,  140, 
505). — Injections  of  cestradiol  monobenzoate  inhibit 
the  crop  gland  response  to  prolactin.  L.  S.  T. 

Relation  of  urinary  excretion  of  cestrone  to 
the  menstrual  cycle  of  normal  women.  L.  D. 
Yerby  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  496 — 
498). — Two  peaks  of  oestrone  excretion  occur,  at  the 
15th  and  27 — 28th  days  respectively.  The  first 
is  probably  due  to  an  increased  production  by  the 
ripe  follicle  at  the  time  of  ovulation.  P.  G.  M. 

Progestin  and  oestrin  of  nineteen  placentas 
from  normal  and  toxasmic  cases.  G.  V.  S. 
Smith  and  J.  H.  Kennard  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol. 
Med.,  1937,  36,  508— 510).— The  placentas  of  late 
pregnancy  toxaemia  have  normal  progestin  but 
lowered  OBstrin  contents.  P.  G.  M. 

(Estrogenic  potency  of  orally  administered 
cestriolgly curonide .  A.  D.  Odell,  D.  I.  Skill, 
and  G.  F,  Marrian  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937, 
60,  420 — 424;  cf.  this  vol,,  74). — Oestriolglycuronide 


(I)  is  only  slightly  more  potent  when  administered 
orally  than  when  injected  subcutaneously  in  the  same 
medium.  The  cestriol  (II)  combined  in  (I)  has  approx, 
the  same  oral  unit  as  free  (II).  The  intestinal  tracts 
of  mice  contain  a  glycuronidase  which  liberates  (II) 
from  (I).  J.  N.  A. 

Effect  of  the  white  bean  on  oestrus  in  the 
mouse.'  I.  S.  Belak  and  J.  Szathmary.  II. 
L.  Zselyonka  and  A.  IllIinyi  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
291,  259 — 262,  263 — 265). — I.  In  mice  on  a  diet 
containing  <12%  of  the  bean  ( Phaseolus  vulgaris), 
oestrus  does  not  occur,  consumption  of  food  is  re¬ 
duced,  and  wt.  is  lost.  The  effect,  which  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  skin  of  the  bean,  is  destroyed  by  boiling 
with  H20  for  15  min. 

II.  The  constituent  of  the  bean  which  inhibits 
oestrus  is  the  (globulin)  phaseolin  (I)  or  an  accompany¬ 
ing  product.  <5%  of  (I)  in  the  diet  does  not  inhibit 
oestrus.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  the  oestrous  cycle  on  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  isolated  rat  uterus.  M.  Kerly  (Bio¬ 
chem.  J,,  1937,  31,  1544 — 1552). — Raising  the 
glucose  (I)  content  of  the  Ringer’s  solution  increases 
the  rate  of  anaerobic  glycolysis.  (I)  is  converted 
quantitatively  into  lactic  acid.  Uteri  from  rats  in 
pro-ms trus  show  high  vals.  for  anaerobic  glycolysis 
and  02  consumption,  whilst  aerobic  glycolysis  is 
low.  In  oestrus,  anaerobic  glycolysis  and  02  con¬ 
sumption  are  low,  rising  again  in  dioestrus.  Aerobic 
glycolysis  increases  during  oestrus.  More  (I)  is 
used  anaerobically  than  aerobically,  showing  that  the 
Pasteur  effect  is  operative  throughout  the  cycle. 
Aerobic  sugar  usage  is  approx,  const,  throughout  the 
cycle.  J.  L.  C. 

Folliculin  and  dihydrofolliculin  in  the  urine  of 
pregnant  mares.  D.  van  Stole  and  R.  L.  de 
Lenohere  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  395 — 396). — 
Folliculin  (10  g.  from  1000  litres  of  urine)  and  dihydro¬ 
folliculin  were  isolated  (no  details  given).  An 
unidentified  oil  with  marked  oestrogenic  properties 
was  also  obtained.  J.  L.  D. 

Successive  hormone  effects  :  active  substance 
in  urine  ->-  ovary  ->  oviduct  in  Rhadeus  mnarus. 
L.  H.  Bretsohneidbr  and  J.  J.  D.  de  Wit  (Proc.  K. 
Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1937,  40,  624 — 630). — 
Urine  contains  an  active  gonadotropic  substance 
(“  lutidin  ”)  causing  luteinisation  in  ovaries  of  carp. 
Luteinisation  is  accompanied  by  production  of  a 
hormone  “  oviductin  ”  causing  enlargement  of  the 
oviduct.  J.  L.  C. 

Effect  of  emmenin  on  gonadotropic  hormone 
excretion  in  castrates  and  spontaneous  meno¬ 
pause.  U.  J.  Salmon  and  R.  T.  Frank  (Endo¬ 
crinol.,  1937,  21,  476 — 480). — In  large  doses  emmenin 
prevents  the  over-excretion  of  gonadotropic  hormone 
in  the  urine  at  the  menopause.  H.  G.  R. 

Excretion  of  gonadotropin  by  normal  males 
after  ingestion  and  injection  of  extracts  of 
pregnancy  urine.  M.  H.  Friedman  and  G.  L. 
Weinstein  (Endocrinol.,  1937,  21,  489 — 494). — Oral 
ingestion  of  8000 — 40,000  units  or  intramuscular 
injection  of  480  units  of  Anfcuitrin-5'  caused  no 
augmented  excretion  of  gonadotropic  substance 
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stimulates  the  thyroid,  thus  increasing  protein  meta¬ 
bolism.  P.  G.  M. 

Effects  on  blood-amylase  of  variations  in 
thyroid  activity.  W.  Bartlett,  jun.  (Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  843 — 848). — Blood-amylase 
(I)  varies  inversely  with  thyroid  activity.  There  is  a 
decrease  in  (I)  following  thyroidectomy  in  thyrotoxic 
states  and  the  return  to  normal  lags  behind  the 
improvement  in  clinical  state.  H.  G.  R. 

Synergism  and  antagonism  of  vitamins.  R. 
Tislowitz  (Sci.  Progr.,  1937,  32,  290— 294).— A 
review. 

Relation  of  vitamins  to  diphtheria  toxin  and 
antitoxin.  M.  Mino  (Japan  Z.  Mikrobiol.  Path., 
1935,  29,  1538 — 1552). — Resistance  of  guinea-pigs  to 
diphtheria  toxin  was  higher  when  vitamin -6'  than 
when  -A,  -B,  or  -D  was  added  to  the  diet. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

New  source  of  vitamin -A .  J.  A.  Lovern,  J.  R. 
Edisbury,  and  R.  A.  Morton  (Nature,  1937,  140, 
276). — The  viscera  of  halibut,  other  than  the  liver, 
are  a  rich  and  hitherto  neglected  source  of  vitamin- A. 
The  vitamin  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  associated  with 
protein.  L.  S.  T. 

Biological  conversion  of  carotene  into  vitamin- 
A.  H.  Willstaedt  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  228— 
230). — The  growth  of  fibroblasts  in  fowl  blood- 
plasma  containing  vitamin-A  was  >  in  the  -A -free 
plasma.  Addition  of  carotene  improved  growth  only 
when  liver  tissue  was  also  present.  A.  L. 

Relation  of  bile  acids  to  absorption  of  [3- 
carotene  in  the  rat.  J.  D.  Greaves  and  C.  L.  A. 
Schmidt  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  434 — 
437). — There  is  no  evidence  that  taurocholic  and 
glycocholic  acids  and  decholin  form  compounds  with 
p-carotene  (I).  Intravenous  is  less  effective  than  oral 
administration  of  (I).  P.  G.  M. 

Inhibition  by  phenol  derivatives  of  the  aut- 
oxidation  of  vitamin-A.  Thyroxine-vitamin-A 
antagonism.  W.  Fleischmann  and  S.  Kann 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  296 — 300). — Thyroxine, 
di-iodotyrosine,  tyrosine,  and  adrenaline,  but  not, 
e.g.,  phenylalanine,  inhibit  the  autoxidation  of 
vitamm-A.  F.  O.  H. 

Vitamin-Bj  and  the  synthesis  of  fat  from 
carbohydrate.  E.  W.  McHenry  (Science,  1937, 
86,  200). — A  discussion.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  choline  on  the  vitamin-Bj-sparing 
action  of  fats.  E.  W.  McHenry  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  1616 — 1621). — When  choline  (I)  is  added  to 
a  vitamin-Bj-deficient  diet,  the  optimum  amount  of 
fat  required  to  prevent  loss  of  wt.  is  about  40%. 
When  -B1  is  given,  but  (I)  is  deficient,  the  optimum 
amount  of  fat  is  10 — 26%.  P.  G.  M. 

Beriberi  vitamin.  R.  R.  Williams  (Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  1937,29,  980 — 984). — A  review  of  the  isolation 
and  synthesis  of  vitamin-B1.  F.  0.  H. 

Analogues  of  aneurin. — See  A.,  II,  472. 

Action  of  synthetic  vitamin-Bj,  C.  R.  Eckler 
and  K.  K.  Chen  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 36, 


458 — 460). — Natural  cryst.  vitamin-B,  and  the  syn¬ 
thetic  product  are  pharmacologically  identical. 

P.  G.  M. 

Use  of  synthetic  zeolites  in  the  isolation  of 
vitamin-B^  I.  Experiments  with  rice  polish¬ 
ings.  L.  R.  Cerecedo  and  D.  J.  Hennessy.  II. 

Experiments  with  brewers’  yeast.  L,  R.  Cere¬ 
cedo  and  F.  J.  Kaszuba.  III.  Experiments  with 
wheat  germ.  L.  R.  Cerecedo  and  J.  J.  Thornton 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  59,  1617—1619,  1619— 
1621,  1621 — -1622). — Isolation  of  pure  vitamin-Bj 
from  these  materials  is  readily  accomplished  by  base 
exchange  with  synthetic  zeolites  (best  “  Decalso  ”). 
The  methods  vary  somewhat  with  each  material, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  purification  needed 
prior  to  treatment  with  the  zeolite.  The  vitamin 
recovered  is  purified  by  way  of  the  Ag  salt  and  silico- 
tungstate.  R.  S.  C. 

Utilisation  of  vitamin-B1  from  fullers'  earth 
adsorbates.  J.  C.  Keresztesy  and  W.  L.  Sampson 
(Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  686—687).— 
Vitamin-Bj-depleted  rats  cannot  utilise  fully  the 
vitamin  present  in  fullers'  earth  adsorbates. 

H.  G.  R. 

Synthesis  of  cocarboxylase  from  vitamin-Bj: . 
K.  G.  Stern  and  J.  W.  Hofer  (Enzymologia,  1937, 
3,  82 — 95;  cf.  this  vol.,  354). — The  compound 
obtained  by  the  action  of  P0C13  on  synthetic  vitamin- 
Bj  is  probably  a  diphosphoric  ester  of  -B1  and  identical 
with  cocarboxylase  (I).  Whole  blood  or  extracts  of 
brain,  liver,  or  intestine  do  not  produce  (I)  from  -B,  + 
P04"'  or  P207"".  W.  McC. 

Vitamin  content  of  wheat  and  rye. — See  B., 
1937,  1118. 

Determination  of  aneurin  (vitamin- Bx)  in 
urine  by  the  thiochrome  reaction.  H.  G.  K. 
Westenbrenk  and  J.  Gohdsmtt  (Rec.  trav.  chim., 
1937,  56,  803 — 810). — Aneurin  (I)  can  be  determined 
in  urine  by  the  thiochrome  (II)  reaction  if  adsorption 
of  less  readily  adsorbed  substances  is  prevented  by 
dilution  and  if  oxidation  is  avoided.  (I)  is  adsorbed 
from  the  dil.  urine  by  C,  oxidised  to  (II)  by  alkaline 
K3Fe(CN)6  in  N2,  and  (II)  determined  by  extraction 
with  BueOII  and  measurement  of  the  blue  fluorescence 
(Cohen,  A.,  1935,  466).  A  blank  experiment  and 
standardisation  by  pure  (I)  are  essential.  The  method 
is  checked  by  addition  of  (I)  to  urine  and  supported 
by  determinations  on  human  urine  excreted  before  and 
after  ingestion  of  (I).  R.  S.  C. 

Vitamin-B2  and  the  hormone  of  the  adrenal 
cortex.  F.  Verzar  and  L.  Laszt  (Enzymologia, 
1937,  3,  16 — 20). — Young  adrenalectomised  rats 
receiving  no  hormone  (I)  of  the  adrenal  cortex  survive 
if  given  lactoflavinphosphoric  acid  (II)  but  not  if 
given  lactoflavin  (III)  itself.  (I)  converts  (III)  into 
(II)  and  hence  (I)  preserves  life  in  the  rats  only  if  the 
diet  contains  (III).  There  is  no  relationship  between 
the  amounts  of  (I)  and  (III)  required  for  survival. 
The  optimal  amount  of  (III)  for  survival  is  0-02  mg. 
per  rat  (wt.  20 — 50  g.)  daily.  W.  McC. 

Factors  which  cure  dermatitis  and  promote 
growth  in  rats.  H.  von  Euler  and  M.  Malmberg 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  368 — 384). — Yeast  extract 
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and  herring’s  muscle  contain  a  factor  Br  stable  to 
heat,  alkali,  and  irradiation  with  visible  light  and 
possibly  identical  with  vitamin-Z?6  and  with  Chick  and 
Copping’s  factor  Y  (A.,  1935,  544).  In  rats  suffering 
from  loss  of  wt.  and  dermatitis  resulting  from  a  diet 
containing  cod-liver  oil,  aneurin,  and  lactoflavin  but 
lacking  growth -promoting  and  anti-dermatitis  factors, 
S-  cures  the  disease  and  promotes  growth.  Bv  is 
pptd.  by  AgN03  and  by  Hg(0Ac)2  and,  like  -Ba  and 
Y,  is  probably  a  mixture.  W.  McC. 

Stabilisation  of  vitamin-C  by  pyrophosphate. 
K.  V.  Gibi  (Proc.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.  India,  1937,  2, 
17 — IS). — P207""  protects  vitamin-0  from  oxidation 
both  in  alkaline  ( p3  7-2)  and  acid  (pn  5-0)  solutions, 
and  inhibits  the  Cu-catalysed  oxidation  of  -O  dissolved 
in  H„0  or  5%  CC13-C02H.  L.  D.  G. 

Absorption  of  vitamin-C.  Modification  of 
Tillmans'  method  for  determining  ascorbic 
acid  in  colourless  body-fluids.  N.  Berend  and 
M.  Fischer  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  221—228). — 
Vitamin-C  cannot  be  determined  in  whole  blood  and 
losses  of  25 — 35%  occur  on  deproteinisation.  No  loss 
occurs  when  the  determination  is  made,  without 
deproteinisation,  in  non-hsemolytic,  non-lipsemic 
serum,  plasma,  lymph,  or  cerebrospinal  fluid  acidified 
with  HC1  (pu  1-5 — 3-5).  In  cats  during  -O  absorption, 
the  -C  content  of  the  lymph  increases,  that  of  the 
portal  blood  is  doubled  during  the  first  hr.,  that  of  the 
blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  increases  greatly,  and 
that  of  the  liver  increases  by  67%,  10%  of  the  -0  given 
being  stored  in  the  liver.  Reversibly  oxidised  -C  is 
not  found  in  blood.  Unexplained  loss  of  -C  occurs  in 
the  intestine,  where  some  -C  is  destroyed  by  bacteria. 
In  rats  CH„I-CO,H  decreases  the  rate  of  absorption  of 
-C.  W.  McC. 


Antiscorbutic  properties  of  a  salt  of  iron  and 
ascorbic  acid.  M.  Pijoan  (Science,  1937,  86, 
80 — 81). — A  salt  (20%  Fe  and  pK  6-9  in  M-solution) 
of  reduced  Fe  and  Z-ascorbic  acid  (I)  has  a  high 
antiscorbutic  activity  when  injected  intravenously 
into  scorbutic  guinea-pigs  and  into  man.  Single 
daily  doses  increased  plasma-(I)  vals.  The  double 
linking  of  the  (I)  mol.  appears  to  be  still  present  in 
the  salt,  L.  S.  T. 

Biologically  active  4-ketohexuronic  acids 
(ascorbic  and  isoascorbic  acids).  M.  Bachstez 
and  G.  Cavallini  (Chim.  e  Find.,  1937,  19,  433 — 
435). — tsoAscorbic  acid  (I)  (A.,  1934,  870)  (improved 
prep,  through  Na  diisopropylidcne-p-ketogluconate) 
has  a  dissociation  const,  index  pKl  4-18,  in  close 
agreement  with  the  val.  (4-26)  for  ascorbic  acid  (II). 
The  behaviour  of  (I)  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
(II)  towards  the  sp.  oxidase  of  (II).  It  is  suggested 
that  (I)  is  partly  converted  into  (II)  in  the  tissues. 

E.  W.  W. 

Oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid  by  peroxidase 
systems.  Action  of  haemoglobin  derivatives. 

M.  Fischer  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  271—275}.— 
Ascorbic  acid  (I)  is  oxidised  by  peroxidase  systems 
and  by  FeS04-H202  at  acid  reactions.  Hsemin 
considerably  diminishes  autoxidation  of  (I)  at  neutral 
reactions  but  not  in  presence  of  B^Og ;  HCN  inhibits 
oxidation  in  the  latter  system.  Carboxy-  and  oxy- 


haemoglobin  in  presence  of  H202  effect  oxidation  but 
hmmatoporphyrin,  either  alone  or  with  H„02,  is 

ineffective.  F.  O.  H. 

Ascorbic  acid  content  of  citrus  fruits. — See  B., 
1937,  1126. 

Oxygen  consumption  and  enzyme  content  of 
the  liver  and  phosphatase  content  of  blood  and 
bone  in  avitaminosis- C.  G.  Scoz,  C.  Cattaneo, 
and  M.  C.  Gabbrielli  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  29 — 
40). — In  guinea-pigs,  vitamin-G  deficiency  manifests 
itself  in  retarded  growth,  loss  of  wt.,  and  decreased 
08  consumption,  in  diminution  of  the  02  consumption 
of  the  liver,  of  its  power  to  protect  -G  from  oxidation, 
and  of  its  contents  of  cathepsin  (I),  esterase  (II), 
phosphatase  (III)  (exhibiting  optimal  activity  at  acid 
reactions),  amylase,  and  phosphatase  (exhibiting 
optimal  activity  at  alkaline  reactions)  [the  (I),  (II), 
and  (III)  contents  afterwards  attain  levels  >  the 
initial],  in  increase  followed  by  decrease  of  the 
phosphatase  (IV)  content  of  the  blood,  in  initial  and 
final  increases  in  the  (IV)  content  of  the  bones,  in 
retarded  bone  growth,  and  in  progressive  but  limited 
increase  in  the  ratio  dry  wt. :  ash  of  the  bones. 

W.  McC. 

Influence  of  vitamin-C  deficiency  on  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  guinea-pigs  to  diphtheria  toxin. 
Glucose  tolerance.  A.  Sigal  and  C.  G.  King  (J. 
Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  61,  1 — 9). — The  vitamin-G 
intake  for  in-vivo  detoxication  of  diphtheria  toxin  is 
>  that  necessary  to  protect  from  scurvy  or  show  a 
favourable  growth  rate.  H.  G.  R. 

Importance  of  the  liver  for  the  antirachitic 
efficiency  of  vitamin-1).  W.  Heymann  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937,  36,  812— 814).— The 
antirachitic  potency  of  vitamin-D  is  decreased  in  rats 
with  liver  injury.  H.  G.  R. 

Comparison  of  hypervitaminoses  induced  by 
irradiated  ergosterol  and  fish-liver  oil  concen¬ 
trates.  A.  F.  Morgan,  L.  Kimmel,  and  N.  C. 
Hawkins  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  85 — 102). — 
The  toxic  effect  of  pure  calciferol  in  rats  is  exerted 
at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  vitamin-Z)  of  fish- 
liver  oil.  - A  is  not  responsible  for  the  change  since 
very  large  excesses  can  only  decrease  but  not  eliminate 
the  toxicity.  The  susceptibility  of  rats  does  not 
depend  on  sex ;  the  females  maintain  a  higher  femur 
ash  val.  but  show  more  advanced  calcification  of  the 
viscera.  -  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Constituents  of  vitamin-JS  concentrates  from 
rice-  and  wheat-germ  oils.  A.  R.  Todd,  F. 
Bergeb,  H.  Waldmann,  and  T.  S.  Work  (Nature, 
1937,  140,  361— 362).— Acylation  with 
p-N02-C6H4-C0Cl  or  (3-C10H7-COCl  of  purified  con¬ 
centrates  from  the  unsaponifiable  portion  of  rice-germ 
oil  gives  a  complex  mixture  of  oily  and  cryst.  esters. 
Hydrolysis  of  the  latter  yields  three  cryst.  isomeric 
alcohols,  CaoHsoO,  of  m.p.  121—122°,  113—114°,  and 
119 — 120°.  The  last  forms  a  p-napbthoatc  corre¬ 
sponding  in  properties  with  that  of  Kimm’s  active 
material  (A.,  1935,  1546),  but  like  the  other  two 
has  no  vitamin-.®  activity.  The  last  two  have 
properties  similar  to  the  tritisterols  obtained  (A.,  II, 
242)  from  wheat-germ  oil  concentrates.  Parallel 
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experiments  with  wheat-germ  oil  gave  (3-amyrin  and 
two  isomeric  alcohols,  C30HS0O,  m.p.  113 — 114°  and 
175°,  of  the  tritisterol  typo;  neither  possessed  -E 
activity.  In  both  cases,  the  purified  oils  remaining 
after  removal  of  these  cryst.  alcohols  have  a  high 
biological  activity,  and  give  on  thermal  decomp., 
considerable  amounts  of  duroquinol.  Treatment  of 
the  oil  from  the  wheat  concentrate  with  HCNO  in 
C6Hc  yields  a  mixture  of  allophanates  from  which  the 
products  described  by  Evans  et  al.  (A.,  1936,  531) 
could  be  isolated,  in  addition  to  a  cryst.  allophanate, 
m.p.  70°.  The  purified  oil  from  the  rice  concentrate 
gave,  on  keeping,  a  cryst.  substance,  m.p.  73°, 
apparently  an  aliphatic,  mono-unsaturated  alcohol 
(approx.  Cao).  Saturation  of  the  oil  with  HCNO  in 
C6H6  then  gave  a  complex  mixture  from  which  an 
allophanate,  m.p.  135 — 138°,  having  the  properties 
of  p-tocopheryl  allophanate  was  isolated,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  an  allophanate,  m.p.  195 — 
200°.  L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-JE  deficiency  in  the  suckling  rat. 
M.  M.  0.  Barrie  (Nature,  1937,  140,  426;  cf.  this 
vol.,  283,  406). — The  young  of  vitamin-E-deficient 
rats  are  bom  normal,  but  thyroid  and  anterior 
pituitary  deficiency  develop  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  an  essential  constituent,  probably  -E,  of  the 
mother’s  milk.  When  fed  by  a  normal  rat,  they  show 
no  sign  of  abnormality.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  vitamin-E-deflcient  and  muscular 
dystrophy-producing  diet  on  the  metabolism  of 
guinea-pigs.  E.  L.  Wood  and  H.  M.  Hines  (Proc. 
Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1936,  36,  746— 747).— The 
metabolic  rate  is  normal.  H.  G.  R. 

Vitamin-JC,  the  fat-soluble  antihsemorrhagic 
vitamin.  H.  Dam  (Angew.  Chem.,  1937,  50,  807 — 
811). — A  lecture. 

Vitamin-P.  A.  Bentsath  and  A.  Szent-Gyorgyi 
(Nature,  1937,  140,  426). — Vitamin-P  requires  the 
presence  of  traces  of  ascorbic  acid  for  its  activity. 
Such  traces,  which  in  themselves  have  no  effect  on 
the  development  of  scurvy,  are  frequently  present 
in  a  scurvy  diet  and  enable  -P  to  act.  L.  S.  T. 

Spectrography  of  vitamin-P  (citrin)  and  of 
other  flavone-like  substances.  S.  Lajos  and  M. 
GerendaS  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  229 — 236;  cf. 
Bruckner  and  Szent-Gyorgyi,  this  vol.,  82), — Hesper- 
idin  (I)  exhibits  absorption  max.  at  278  and  324  mp. 
and  min.  at  255  and  315  mu.  The  corresponding 
vals.  for  eriodietyol  (II)  are  290  and  326  m^t.,  and  251 
and  325  mu,  whilst  those  for  homoeriodictyol  are  290 
and  328  m[T.,  and  260  and  303  mu.  Quercetin  exhibits 
max.  at  258  and  375  m^i.  and  min.  at  240  and  300  m[t. 
The  absorption  spectrum  of  citrin  (III)  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  those  of  (I)  and  (II).  The  spectra  of  (I), 
(II),  and  (III)  change  as  a  result  of  decomp,  on 
treatment  with  NaOH.  W.  McC. 

Protoplasmic  movement  in  the  Avena  cole- 
optile  as  related  to  oxygen  pressure  and  age. 
J.  G.  Eymers  and  H.  P.  Bottelier  (Proc.  K.  Akad. 
Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1937  ,  40,  589 — 595). — The 
difference  between  the  temp -velocity  curves  of 
protoplasmic  movement  in  epidermal  cells  in  young 
and  in  old  Avena  coleoptiles  is  due  to  02  deficiency  in 


the  young  cells.  This  can  he  explained  on  the 

assumption  that  the  02  concn.  of  the  medium 
decreases  with  rising  temp.,  and  that  the  area  of  cell 
surface  available  for  02  diffusion  increases  with  age. 

J.  L.  C. 

Chemical  processes  in  Sauromatuni  bulbs. 
A.  W.  H.  van  Herk  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  1937,  40,  607 — 614). — The  normal  rise 
in  temp,  of  the  appendix  of  S.  guttatum  was  not  affected 
by  removal  of  the  tubers,  female  flowers,  or  sterile 
portion.  Factors  governing  the  rise  in  temp,  are 
associated  with  the  male  flowers,  and  appear  to  take 
effect  about  20  hr.  before  the  temp.  rise.  J.  L.  C. 

Oxidation-reduction  potential  of  aqueous  ex¬ 
tracts  of  germinating  barley.  J.  Janicki  (En- 
zymologia,  1937,  4,  107— 110).— The  oxidation- 
reduction  potential  of  aq.  extracts  of  barley  decreases 
strongly  during  germination,  particularly  from  the 
4th  to  the  10th  day,  the  amylolytic  power  showing  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  same  period.  Amylase 
activation  in  ungerminated  barley  by  H2S  or  papain 
is  due  to  mobilisation  of  amylase  activators  probably 
brought  about  by  displacement  of  the  oxidation- 
reduction  potential.  The  disappearance  of  a-amylaso 
(dextrinifying  enzyme)  during  ripening  of  barley  is 
not  due  to  oxidation  of  ascorbic  acid.  P.  W.  C. 

Oxidation-reduction  potential  of  vine  sap.  E. 
Beltran,  P.  Aldebert,  and  A.  Grasset  (Compt. 
rend.  Acad.  Agric.  France,  1937,  23,  533 — 538). — 
The  rH  of  saps  of  various  vine  stocks  is  determined 
and  discussed  in  relation  to  suitability  for  growth 
in  different  soils.  A.  G.  P. 

Hydrogen-ion  concentration  in  apples.  F. 
Kidd  and  C.  S.  Hanes  (Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936, 
133 — 135). — The  pa  of  the  sap  of  Bramley’s  Seedling 
apples  rose  continuously  during  storage  from  2-8 
to  3-7  in  100  days  at  20°,  to  34  in  200  days  at  15°,  to 
3-3  in  270  days  at  10°,  and  to  3-1  in  >300  days  at  3° 
and  1°.  The  rise  in  pa  closely  corresponded  with  the 
fall  in  titratable  acidity.  E.  C.  S. 

Concentration  of  mesothorium-i  by  duckweed 
(Lenina).  W.  I.  Vernadsky,  B.  K.  Brunowsky, 
and  C.  G.  Kunasheva  (Nature,  1937,  140,  317—318). 
— Duckweed  from  Orangery  Pond,  near  Leningrad, 
contains  approx.  100  times  more  mesothorium-i 
(10*14%)  than  the  H20  in  which  it  grows.  Isotopes 
of  Th  are  present  in  the  H20,  but  they  are  not  assimil¬ 
ated  by  the  duckweed.  L.  S.  T. 

Manganese  and  cobalt  in  plant  and  animal 
economy.  E.  Browning  (Sci.  Progr.,  1937,  32, 
276— 289).— A  survey. 

Determination  of  magnesium  in  plants.  N,  D. 
Costeanu  (Bodenk.  Pflanzenemahr.,  1937,  4,  358 — 
360). — Mg  in  plant  ash  is  determined  by  the  drop- 
reaction  method  using  KI-NaOBr  (cf.  A.,  1936,  1222). 

A.  G.  P. 

Concentration  of  solutes  in  vacuolar  and 

cytoplasmic  saps.  E.  Phillis  and  T.  G.  Mason 
(Nature,  1937, 140, 370 — 372). — When  sap  is  expressed 
from  cotton  leaves  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press,  the 
concns.  of  solutes  (Ca,  Mg,  and  K)  in  successive 
fractions  are  <  those  obtained  by  expression  in  a 
vice,  and  remain  practically  const,  with  a  rise  in 
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pressure.  In  both  eases,  there  is  a  large  increase  in 
concn.  when  the  residue  is  frozen  and  pressure  is 
again  applied.  This  does  not  support  the  view  that 
H20  is  filtered  under  pressure  through  the  cytoplasm. 
Shearing  forces,  present  in  the  vice  but  not  in  the 
hydraulic  press,  probably  decompose  the  “  vitaid  ” 
or  continuous  phase  of  the  cytoplasm  into  proteins, 
lipins,  and  H2Q,  whilst  the  solutes  in  the  H20  escape 
with  the  vacuolar  sap.  An  approx,  max.  estimate  of 
conens.  of  the  solutes  in  the  vacuole  is  thus  given  by 
the  lowest  concn.  obtainable  by  direct  pressing. 
Methods  previously  used  for  extraction  of  sap,  e.g., 
boiling,  freezing,  grinding,  and  treatment  with 
anaesthetics,  all  give  mixtures  of  vacuolar  sap  with 
that  produced  by  decomp,  of  the  vitaid.  L.  S.  T. 

Distribution  of  phosphatase  activity  and 
analysis  of  growth  in  Canada  wonder  bean.  V. 
Ignatlbff  (Biochem.  J.,  1037,  31,  1611 — 1615;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  1152). — The  unit  leaf  rate  and  relative 
growth  rate  are  closely  correlated  with  the  phos¬ 
phatase  (I)  activity  of  the  leaf  and  the  increase  of  dry 
matter  in  the  plant.  (I)  probably  plays  a  part  in 
carbohydrate  metabolism.  P.  G.  M. 

Assimilation  of  formaldehyde  by  green  plants. 
K.  Noack  and  G.  Paechnatz  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25, 
569—570). — The  poisonous  effect  of  CH20  on  plants 
has  been  considerably  underrated.  0-006%  aq. 
CH20  reduces  respiration  of  Elodea  by  50%  and 
inhibits  photosynthesis  almost  completely.  A  0-004% 
solution  reduces  respiration  of  Chtorella  by  50%  and 
photosynthesis  by  74%.  The  carbohydrate  enrich¬ 
ment  of  marine  plants  after  addition  of  CH„0  in  the 
dark  is  illusory.  The  consumption  of  CH20  by  the 
plant  is  dependent  on  the  partial  pressure  of  02  and 
may  result  from  enzymic  oxidation.  A.  J.  M. 

Metabolism  of  nitrogen  in  apple-fruits.  A.  C. 
Hulme  (Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  126 — 131). — 
The  change-over  from  hydrolysis  to  synthesis  of 
protein  (cf.  ibid.,  1935,  111)  occurs  immediately  before 
the  climacteric  rise  of  respiration.  The  gain  in  protein- 
N  is,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  expense  of  asparagine, 
but  later  the  NH2-acid-N  also  contributes.  The 
respiration  of  fruit  from  trees  injected  with  urea  is 
> ,  and  that  from  trees  injected  with  urea  +  Na2HP04 
<,  that  of  normal  fruit  or  that  from  trees  injected 
with  Na2HP04  alone.  E.  C.  S. 

Physiology  of  plant  nutrition.  VI.  Relation 
of  respiration  rate  to  carbohydrate  and  nitrogen 
metabolism  of  the  barley  leaf  as  determined  by 
nitrogen  and  potassium  deficiency.  F.  G. 
Gregory  and  P.  K.  Sen  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  1,  521 — 
561 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1164). — In  sand-cultured  barley 
receiving  varied  levels  of  N  and.K  supply  the  H20 
content  and  respiration  rate  of  leaves  diminished  with 
deficiency  of  3Sf  and  increased  with  that  of  K.  With 
very  low  levels  of  K  respiration  diminishes.  Respir¬ 
ation  rates  are  max.  in  early  leaves,  but  diminish  in 
intermediate  and  increase  again  in  the  last  leaves, 
the  relative  differences  being  influenced  by  manurial 
treatment.  Respiration  drift  in  the  dark  is  also 
influenced  by  manurial  application  and  leaf  succession. 
High  respiration  rates  are  associated  with  low  sugar 
and  high  NH2-N .  contents  in  K-deficient  plants  ;  low 


respiration  is  accompanied  by  high  sugar  and  low 
N  fractions  in  N-deficient  plants.  Interrelationships 
between  respiration  and  N  metabolism  are  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Drought-resistance  of  sunflower  and  potato. 
H..F.  Clements  (Res.  Stud.  State  Coll.  Washington, 
1937,  5,  81 — 98). — Drought  conditions  induced  high 

N  metabolism  in  the  plants.  In  sunflower  sol.  carbo¬ 
hydrates  increased  in  both  stems  and  leaves,  and  the 
total  leaf  area  was  reduced.  The  drought-resistance  of 
soya  bean,  sunflower,  and  potato  decreased  in  the 
order  named,  the  hemicellulose  contents  of  the  leaves 
showing  a  similar  gradation.  A.  G.  P. 

Synthesis  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the 
living  organism.  G.  Calcagnt  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937, 
22,  92 — 108).— Existing  knowledge  of  the  synthesis 
of  N  compounds  (mainly  in  plants)  is  briefly  reviewed. 
Exposure  of  C02  +  H20  or  C02  +  C  to  sunlight  in 
presence  of  various  catalysts  did  not  yield  any  org. 
compound.  Similar  experiments  with  starch  or 
glucose  +  NaNOa  or  (NH4)280,  also  gave  negative 
results.  CH20  +  aq.  NH3  gave  NHzMe  and  (CH2)6N4 
but  no  arginine.  With  KCN  +  NH3  +  NH4  salt, 
HCO,H  was  formed  whilst  KCN  +  NH3  +  CH20 
(MeCHO)  yielded  glycine  (alanine);  in  presence  of 
C0Me2,  a-aminowobutyric  acid  wras  probably  •formed. 
The  bearing  of  the  data  on  plant  synthetic  processes 
is  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Evolution  of  hordenine  in  barley  and  the  final 
relationship  of  this  alkaloid  to  tyrosine.  Y. 
Raoul  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  450 — 452).— The 
hordenine  (I)  content  of  germinating  barley  (H. 
murinum,  L.)  increases  from  0  to  280  mg.  per  kg.  in 
11  days  and  subsequently  decreases  to  0  in  30  days. 
The  tyrosine  (II)  content  first  decreases  and  then 
increases  but  not  to  its  original  val.,  the  increase 
corresponding  with  the  complete  utilisation  of  reserve 
protein-N.  Assumption  of  the  transformation  of 
(II)  into  (I)  accounts  for  about  23%  of  the  total  (II) 
lost,  between  the  11th  and  17th  days.  J.  L.  D. 

Excretion  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants. 
—See  B.,  1937,  1103. 

Influence  of  the  protein  content  on  the  amount 
of  amylase  in  barley  and  barley  malt.  T. 
Chrzaszcz  and  J.  Sawicki  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4, 
Part  II,  79 — 87). — The  amylase  content  of  different 
samples  of  barley  varied  from  36-8  to  434  (amylolytic 
power  in  terms  of  c.c.  of  0-05N-I).  The  amount  of 
combined  amylase  also  varied,  the  amylolytic  pow'er 
increasing  on  treatment  with  H2S  and  papain  by 
18-6  to  734%.  No  uniform  relationship  could  be 
detected  between  species  of  barley  or  protein  content 
and  amylase  content.  P.  W.  C. 

Hydrolysis  of  sucrose  by  malic  acid-malate 
mixtures .  C.  S.  Hanes  and  F.  Kidd  (Rep.  Food 
Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  131 — 133). — The  rates  of  hydrolysis 
in  the  living  apple  are  those  predicted  from 
observations  made  at  similar  [H‘]  and  temp,  in  vitro. 

E.  C.  S. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  sucrose  :  hexose 
and  fructose  :  glucose  relations  in  potatoes.  J. 
Barker  (Rep.  Food  Invest.  Bd.,  1936,  174 — 177). — 
The  increase  in  the  sucrose  :  hexose  ratio  induced  by 
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transfer  to  low  temp,  is  transitory,  and,  except  where 
accumulation  of  sugar  is  unduly  high,  the  ultimate 
effect  is  to  lower  the  ratio.  Temp,  has  little  effect  on 
the  equilibrium  between  fructose  and  glucose. 

E.  C.  S, 

Changes  in  the  sugars  of  the  artichoke  during 
storage  [non-harvesting]  and  their  conversion 
into  alcohol.  G.  de  Vito  (Annali  Chim.  Appl., 
1937, 27, 196 — 206). — During  winter,  inulin  etc,  in  the 
tubers  of  the  artichoke  {Relianihus  tuberosus)  are 
converted  into  sucrose  (I)  so  that  finally  75%  of  the 
total  sugar  content  is  (I).  For  rapid  transformation 
of  all  types  of  sugar  present  into  EtOH,  Saccharomyces 
fragilis  is  recommended.  F.  0.  H. 

Decomposition  of  ethylene  chlorohydrin  in 
potato  tubers.  L.  P.  Miller  (Contr.  Boyce 
Thompson  Inst.,  1937,  8,  479— 492).— CH2CI-CH2-0K 
absorbed  by  potato  tubers  is  rapidly  decomposed  in 
the  tissues,  although  relatively  stable  in  the  expressed 
juice  or  in  buffers  of  the  same  pn.  Cl'  appearing 
during  the  decomp,  is  localised  more  particularly 
near  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  tubers.  A.  G.  P. 

Seasonal  changes  in  the  organic  acids  of 
rhubarb  ( Rheiim  hybridum).  A.  Allsoff  (Bio- 
chem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1820 — 1829). — The  total  plant 
content  of  citric  (I)  and  malic  (II)  acids  increases 
during  the  summer  but  not  during  the  preceding 
period  of  sprouting,  during  which,  however,  there  is 
a  translocation  of  both  acids  from  the  rhizome  to 
the  newly  formed  shoots.  The  summer  increase  is 
related  to  photosynthesis.  In  terms  of  concn.  (I) 
is  min.  in  rhizome  and  roots  in  May  and  max.  in 
October,  and  falls  continuously  in  leaves  until  July. 
(II)  increases  to  a  max.  in  May,  and  is  approx,  const, 
till  September,  falling  steeply  in  October.  Both  (I) 
and  (II)  are  much  more  cone,  in  leaves  than  in 
rhizome  during  the  sprouting  period,  although  there 
is  apparently  no  new  formation  at  this  time.  The 
oxalic  acid  of  the  rhizome  falls  in  April  due  to  sprout¬ 
ing  and  then  steadily  increases  until  September, 
falling  again  steeply  in  October.  The  amount  in 
leaves  increases  gradually  throughout  the  season, 
falling  in  October.  The  total  acid  of  rhizomes  is 
min.  in  May  and  max.  in  September.  Translocation 
of  acids  to  the  rhizome  evidently  begins  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed  in  the  leaves  and  continues  through¬ 
out  the  season.  The  acids  are  probably  not  end- 
products,  but  are  in  equilibrium  with  other  substances, 
probably  carbohydrates.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Pigment  glands  of  the  tomato.  A.  J.  Ewart 
(Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  1,  563 — 564). — Glandular  hairs  of 
tomato  leaves  contain  a  pigment  resembling  or 
identical  with  citrinin.  Alkaline  pigment  extracts 
of  tomato,  unlike  those  of  Penicillium  cilrinum,  are 
rapidly  oxidised  in  air  yielding  an  insol.  brown 
compound.  A.  G.  P. 

Fundamentals  of  photosynthesis.  J.  Franck 
(J.  Washington  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  27,  317 — 329). — A 
lecture.  The  chemical  mechanism  of  photosynthesis 
is  considered.  A.  G.  P. 

Physiology  of  Coffea  arabica.  I.  Photo¬ 
synthesis  of  coffee  leaves  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions.  F.  J.  Nutjian  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  1,  353 — 


367). — Assimilation  rates  of  coffee  leaves  in  relatively 
low  light  intensity  oc  the  intensity.  High  intensities 
diminish  assimilation.  Under  all  conditions  the  time 
lag  between  change  of  light  intensity  and  resulting 

change  in  assimilation  rate  is  <2  min.  The  mid-day 
decline  in  assimilation  during  periods  of  sunshine  is 
not  dependent  on  the  H20  status  of  the  leaf  or  on 

the  accumulation  of  assimilates.  A.  G,  P. 

Metabolic  action  between  sensitiser  and  oxy¬ 
gen  in  light.  H.  Kautsky  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
291,  271 — 284). — The  metabolic  action  between  02 
and  chlorophyll  and  its  bearing  on  the  accompanying 
changes  in  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence  are 
discussed  with  reference  to  the  conclusions  of  Gaffron 
(A.,  1936,  1570).  F.  0.  H. 

Oxygen  uptake  of  isolated  plant  tissue.  I. 
Effect  of  phosphate  and  of  added  carbohydrate. 
II.  Effect  of  inhibitors.  J.  Caldwell  and  J. 
Meiklejohn  (Ann.  Bot.,  1937,  1,  477—486,  487— 
498). — I.  The  02  uptake  of  thin  slices  of  tomato 
stem  tissue  was  highest  in  the  presence  of  0-033m- 
KH2P04,  and  somewhat  lower  in  H20.  Higher 
[KHjjPOJ  markedly  lowered  the  intake.  Vais,  for 
tissue  from  plants  in  the  12-leaf  stage  were  >  for 
those  in  the  5-leaf  stage.  The  02  intake  in  plants 
beyond  the  flowering  stage  was  very  low.  Addition 
of  glucose  or  fructose  increased  the  intake  by  tissue 
from  young  but  not  by  that  from  old  plants.  02 
intake  in  old  plants  is  limited  by  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  enzyme  system,  and  in  very  young 
plants  by  the  amount  of  available  respiratory 
substrate. 

II.  General  inhibitors  of  enzymic  activity  depressed 
the  02  intake  of  stem  slices  to  extents  oc  the  concn. 
0-033M-KCN  caused  a  reversible  inhibition  which  was 
not  exceeded  by  that  of  a  0-33M  solution.  NaF  and 
CH2I*C02H  had  an  irreversible  action.  The  effect  of 
NaN?  was  reversible  and  was  greater  in  acid  than  in 
alkaline  solution.  Malachite-green  had  a  consider¬ 
able  and  urethane  a  small  inhibitory  action.  Aq. 
C6Hu*OH  (I  in  30)  caused  complete  inhibition  but 
at  concn.  1  in  3000  had  substantially  no  effect. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide  on  the  Blackman  reaction  in  Scetiedesmus. 
H.  Gaffron  (Biochem.  Z,,  1937,  292,  241 — 270). — 
The  respiration  of  the  green  alga  S.  basiliensis  is 
readily,  and  the  assimilation  only  slightly,  inhibited 
by  HCN.  The  inhibitory  effects,  especially  on  the 
Blackman  reaction,  are  dependent  on  light  intensity 
(I).  Metabolic  relationships  between  assimilation 
and  respiration  and  the  apparent  and  true  assimilation 
at  high  I  are  discussed.  The  parallel  inhibitory 
action  of  HCN  or  H202  decomp,  and  the  Blackman 
reaction  in  most  plants  is  purely  accidental  and  is  not 
related  to  the  assimilation  process.  Differences  in 
the  action  of  HCN  on  H202  decomp,  and  assimilation 
in  Ghhrdla  and  Scenedesmus  are  indicated.  O-OOOIm- 
HCN  inhibits  the  catalase  action  by  90%,  at  which 
state  0-0002m-H202  lowers  the  rate  of  assimilation  by 
62% ;  with  H20?-treated  algse,  the  rate  is  retarded 
by  41%  when  I  is  high  but  not  at  all  when  I  is  low. 
The  bearing  of  the  results  on  theories  of  assimilation 
is  discussed,  the  main  problems  being  the  fission  of  the 
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sensitiser,  photochemical  activation  of  the  org.  mol., 
and  the  nature  of  the  reducing  enzyme.  F.  O.  H. 

Chlorophyll  fluorescence  and  assimilation  of 

carbonic  acid.  VII.  Dependence  of  the  fluor¬ 
escence  curve  of  green  leaves  on  oxygen  pres¬ 
sure.  H.  Kautsky  and  R.  Hohmotk  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1937,  291,  285—311 ;  cf.  this  vol.,  240).— The  rate 
of  02  consumption  by  chlorophyll  grains  from 
chloroplasts  of  Clematis  panicukita  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  fluorescence  depend  on  pa.  The  oxidation 
process  thus  decreases  owing  to  formation  of  acid. 
Photo-oxidation  in  living  chloroplasts  and  the  course 
of  fluorescence  in  varying  [02]  are  described  and 
discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Hormonal  nature  of  plant  development  pro¬ 
cesses.  M.  C.  Tschajlachjan  (Compt.  rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  U.R.S.S.,  1937,  16,  227—230;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1570). — With  the  appearance  of  the  first  green  leaf 
the  plant  becomes  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  a 
photoperiodic  factor  which  causes  or  accelerates  the 
development  of  sexual  organs.  The  influence  of  the 
factor  is  localised  in  various  parts  of  the  plant  but 
may  be  translocated  by  material  carriers  from  leaves, 
via  stems,  to  growing  points.  Processes  of  sexual 
development  are  initiated  in  leaves  independently 
of  the  rate  of  growth.  Flowering  and  seed  formation 
are  caused  by  a  sp.  flowering  hormone  and  are  not 
controlled  entirely  by  the  accumulation  of  particular 
substances  within  the  plant  or  by  the  presence  of 
auxin.  Translocation  of  the  hormone  in  the  plant 
system  is  equally  rapid  in  all  directions  and  is  un¬ 
related  to  the  polarity  of  the  plant  system.  Basal 
movement  occurs  via  the  bark.  The  hormone  is  not 
species-sp.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  partial  removal  of  the  embryonic 
reserves  on  plant  development  and  the  probable 
presence  of  a  growth  factor.  O.  Verona  and  G. 
Bonaventtjra  (Att  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1937,  [vi], 
25,  53 — 55). — Removal  of  the  embryonic  food- 
reserves  from  cereal  caryopses  significantly  diminishes 
subsequent  growth ;  the  diminution  is  not  corr.  by 
provision  of  sugars,  starch,  or  extracts  of  pituitary, 
thyroid,  or  testicular  glands.  The  presence  of  a 
growth  factor  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Salt  accumulation  and  polar  transport  of 
plant  hormones.  F.  W.  Went  (Science,  1937,  86, 
127 — 128). — The  polar  transport  of  auxin  (I)  in  the 
living  plant  behaves  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
ion  accumulation;  it  consists  of  the  concn.  of  (I) 
from  apex  towards  the  base  of  each  cell.  Curves  of 
the  amount  of  3-indolylacetic  acid  transported 
through  Avena  coleoptile  sections  show  that  the 
amount  transported  from  apex  to  base  (normal 
transport)  increases  approx,  linearly  with  the 
logarithm  of  the  applied  acid  concn.  up  to  1  mg.  per 
c.c.  The  curve  for  transport  from  base  to  apex 
(inverse  transport)  is  similar  except  that  the  applied 
concn.  must  be  100  times  as  great  to  give  numerically 
the  same  transport.  The  polar  (I)  transport  mechan¬ 
ism  thus  handles  a  const,  amount  of  indolylacetic 
acid  independent  of  the  existing  gradient.  L.  S.  T. 

Tumour  production  by  hormones  from  Phij- 
toynonas  tumefaciens.  G.  K.  K.  Link  and  H.  W. 


Wilcox  (Science,  1937,  86,  126 — 127). — The  tumours 

produced  by  the  application  of  ba 

of  P.  tuviefaciens  to  hypocotyls  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris 

are  described.  L.  S.  T. 

Role  of  heteroauxones  in  legume  nodule  form¬ 
ation,  beneficial  host  effects  of  nodules,  and  soil 
fertility.  G.  K.  K.  Link  (Nature,  1937,  140, 
507). — The  activator  of  nodulation  produced  in 
susceptible  hosts  by  Rhizobium  phaseoli  and  other 
nodule-forming  organisms  is  probably  3-indolylacetic 
acid.  This  may  account  for  the  beneficial  effects  of 
green  manuring  with  nodule-bearing  plants,  of 
fertilising  with  manures  rich  in  dung  and  urine,  or 
with  compost,  of  humus  soils,  and  of  mycorrhizal 
fungi.  L.  S.  T. 

Root  production  on  application  of  indolyl- 
butyric  acid  to  Cissus  aerial  roots.  N.  E. 
Pfeiffer  (Contr.  Boyce  Thompson  Inst.,  1937,  8, 
493 — 506). — Anatomical  changes  in  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  roots  following  treatment  at  or  near 
the  tips  with  indolylbutyric  acid  (I)  are  recorded. 
The  effects  of  naphthylacetic  acid,  indolyl-acetic  and 
-propionic  acids  are  similar  to  those  of  (I).  A.  G.  P. 

Growth  factors.  F.  K6gl,  P.  ITldes,  A.  Layoff, 
B.  C.  J.  G.  Knight,  G.  M.  Richardson,  H.  M. 
Sinclair,  and  M.  A.  H.  Tincker  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1937,  B,  124,  1 — 13). — A  report  of  a  discussion. 

P.  W.  C. 

Preparation  of  plant  growth-promoting  sub¬ 
stances.  I.  Ethyl  a-naphthylglyoxylate,  a- 
naphthylglycollic  acid,  and  a-naphthylacetic 
acid.— See  A.,  II,  456. 

Effect  of  dwarf  disease  on  the  lucerne  plant. 
J.  L.  Wedier  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937,  55,  87 — 104).— 
Affected  plants  show  yellowing  of  roots  due  to 
accumulation  of  a  gum  (resembling  wound  gum) 
largely  in  the  vessels  of  the  outer  xylem.  Gum 
appears,  if  at  all  in  stems,  only  in  the  first  few  in. 
With  the  development  of  disease  in  the  plants, 
transpiration  diminishes  and  the  permeability  of  the 
root  system  to  HaO  decreases ;  the  tops  have  higher 
[H‘]  and  titratable  acidity,  higher  ash  content,  and 
less  starch  than  healthy  plants.  A.  G.  P. 

Bromothymol-blue  in  aqueous  sodium  hydr¬ 
oxide  as  a  clearing  and  staining  agent  for 
fungus-infected  roots.  S.  D.  Garrett  (Ann.  Bot., 
1937,  1,  563). — Fresh  or  EtOH-pickled  root  tissue  is 
soaked  in  N-NaOH  containing  0-04%  of  bromothymol- 
blue.  Meristematic  tissue  of  root  apices  and  young 
fungus  hyphse,  spores,  and  sporangia  take  up  the 
stain.  A.  G.  P. 

Rubidium  and  strontium  toxicity  to  plants 
inhibited  by  potassium  and  calcium  respectively. 
A.  M.  Htjrd-Karrer  (J.  Washington  Acad.  Sci., 
1937,  27,  351 — 353). — The  toxicity  of  Rb‘  was  partly 
counteracted  by  K'  and  that  of  Sr"  by  Ca",  In 
proportion  to  their  concn.  nutrient  cations  diminish 
the  absorption  and  hence  the  injurious  action  of 
toxic  cations  which  are  sufficiently  similar,  chemically, 
to  preclude  selective  absorption”  by  the  plants. 

A.  G.  P. 

Selenium  in  plants  in  relation  to  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  soils.  J.  T.  Miller  and  H.  G.  Byers  (J. 
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Agrie.  Res.,  1937,  55,  59 — 68). — Three  groups  of 
plants  are  distinguished  :  (a)  those  able  to  absorb  Se 
readily  without  injury  and  in  which  Se  may  be  a 
definite  physiological  requirement,  (6)  those  able  to 
take  up  moderate  amounts  of  Se  without  severe 
injury,  (c)  those  showing  very  limited  tolerance  to  Se, 
of  which  they  absorb  only  small  amounts.  A.  6.  P. 

Effect  of  certain  nitrogenous  compounds  on 
the  rate  of  decay  of  wood.  H.  Schmitz  and  F. 
Kattfert  (Amer.  J.  Bot.,  1936,  23,  635 — 638). — 
Asparagine  increased  the  rate  of  decay  of  Norway  pine 
{Finns  resinosa)  heartwood  and  sapwood  by  Lemiles 
trabea  and  of  paper  birch  ( Betula  papyrifera }  sapwood 
by  Polysticlus  versicolor,  but  did  not  affect  that  of 
birch  heartwood  by  the  latter  organism.  NHjNOg 
had  no  effect  except  in  one  instance.  A,  G.  P. 

Biological  origin  of  pentoses,  F.  J.  Paton 
(Chem.  and  Ind.,  1937,  908). — Oxidation  of  a  di¬ 
saccharide  by  alkaline  KMn04  produces  a  conjugated 
compound  yielding  a  hexose  and  a  uronic  acid  on 
hydrolysis.  If  pentoses  originate  biologically  by 
decarboxylation  of  uronic  acids  this  would  indicate 
the  manner  of  origin  of  the  hexose-pentose-uronic 
acid  linkings  found  in  nature.  Since  the  disaccharide 
is  usually  the  first  product  of  photosynthesis  that  can 
be  isolated  the  pentose  unit  may  thus  arise  directly 
without  intermediate  formation  of  the  hexose  unit. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Analysis  of  carbohydrates  of  the  cell  wall  of 
plants.  IV.  Determination  of  methylpentoses 
as  methylfurfuraldehyde  :  methods  of  distil¬ 
lation  and  precipitation.  C.  R.  Marshall  and 
F.  W.  Norris  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 1289—1298).— 
The  most  suitable  distillation  method  is  a  modification 
of  that  of  Kullgren  and  Tyden  (A.,  1929,  1278)  using 
HC1  stabilised  with  an  excess  of  NaCl.  For  the 
determination  of  methylfurfuraldehyde  in  aq.  HC1 
phloroglucinol  and  thiobarbituric  acid  were  suitable 
precipitants.  A  predetermined  graph  is  necessary  for 
use  with  titrimetric  methods.  High  results  obtained 
by  titrimetric  methods  or  by  pptn.  with  2  :  4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine  were  caused  by  COMe2  derived 
mainly  from  rhamnose.  J.  L.  C. 

[Constituents  of]  Struthiopteris  spicant.  F.  J. 
Goodrich  and  E.  Koozin  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  1937, 
109,  412 — 415). — The  rhizomes  contain  7-73%  of 
starch,  6-5%  of  total  and  3-89%  of  reducing  sugars, 
3-02%  of  pentosans,  but  no  alkaloids,  glucosides,  or 
filicin.  J.  L.  D. 

Chemical  similarity  and  classification  of  the 
Hordaceee.  H.  Colin  and  H.  Belval  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  205,  191 — 193). — The  base  of  the  stem  of 
Elymus  arenarius  contains  reducing  sugars,  sucrose, 
and  a  fructoside  (I),  [a]D  —43°  (the  rhizomes  and 
seeds  contain  less  of  these  constituents),  which  is 
non-reducing  and  when  partly  hydrolysed  has 
[cc]D  —82°.  (I)  with  dil.  acids  affords  5 — 6%  of  glucose 
and  with  emulsin,  p-mcthylglu  coside.  These  proper¬ 
ties  are  compared  with  those  of  glucosides  from  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  J.  L.  D. 

Hydrolysis  of  starch  by  hydrochloric  acid  at 
20°.  Phosphoric  acid  content  of  potato  starch. 
—See  A.,  II,  446. 


Polyuronide  from  tobacco  stalks.  E.  Bennett 
(Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1937,  29,  933). — The  isolation  and 
partial  analysis  of  a  polyuronide  from  the  cured 
stripped  stalk  of  Havana  seed  tobacco  is  described. 

The  chief  sugar  obtained  on  hydrolysis  is  xylose. 

F.  R.  S. 

Hemicelluloses .  III.  Extraction  and  pre¬ 
paration.  A.  G.  Norman  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1579—1585;  cf.  A.,  1935,  673,  1435).— When  hot 
EtOH-NaOH  is  used  as  a  pretreatment  before 
hemieellulose  (I)  extraction,  it  must  be  shown 
analytically  that  the  furfuraldehyde-yielding  con¬ 
stituents  have  not  been  attacked.  Extensive  removal 
of  (I)  material  is  effected  by  extraction  with  cold 
4%  NaOH  alternated  with  brief  chlorination.  Such 
extracts  may  contain  a  high  proportion  of  poly¬ 
saccharides  derived  from  cellulose  (II).  Brief  ex¬ 
traction  with  hot,  more  dil.  alkali  has  less  drastic 
effect  on  the  (II)  and  such  extracts  may  consist 
largely  of  polyuronide  (I).  The  lignin  content  of  the 
(I)  preps,  should  always  be  determined ;  it  may  be 
reduced  by  brief  treatment  with  Cl2  and  thorough 
washing  with  EtOH  of  moderate  concn. 

P.  W.  C. 

Orientation  of  cellulose  and  “  primary  ”  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  growing  Avena  coleoptile.  K. 
Wuhrmann  and  M.  Meyer  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25, 
539 — 540). — Cells  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  coleoptile 
show  negative  and  those  of  the  base  positive  double 
refraction.  Basal  cells  show  thread-like  instead  of 
tubular  structure.  After  extraction  for  48  hr.  with 
EtOH-C6H6-C5HsN,  the  degree  of  double  refraction 
was  decreased  but  showed  the  same  variation.  The 
phenomenon  therefore  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
doubly-refracting  cellulose  skeleton  in  which  a  doubly- 
refracting  substance,  which  can  be  extracted  by  a 
suitable  solvent,  is  embedded.  A.  J.  M. 

Asparagose. — See  A.,  II,  446. 

Bletillamannan ,  a  mannan  from  the  tubers  of 
Bletilla  striata. — See  A.,  II,  446. 

Cremastramannan,  the  mannan  of  Japanese 
saleps. — See  A.,  II,  446. 

Constitution  of  new  disaccbaride  ‘  ‘  xylo- 
glucuronic  acid  ”  from  lladsura  japoniea,  Don. 
—See  A.,  II,  442. 

Presence  of  octadecatrienoic  acids  in  seed-oils 
of  pomegranate,  karasu-uri  ( Trichosanthes 
cucumeroides) ,  and  balsam  pear.  Y.  Toyama 
and  K.  Uozaki  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  Japan,  1937,  40, 
249 — 250b). — The  presence  of  punicic  acid  in 
pomegranate  seed-oil  (A.,  1935,  960)  was  confirmed. 
Trichosanic  acid  was  not  found  in  the  other  two  oils 
(cf.  ibid. ;  A.,  1936,  1307).  Karasu-uri  seed-oil 
contained  a  stereoisomeride  of  p-elaeostearie  acid 
whilst  a-el*ostearic  acid  was  isolated  from  balsam 
pear  seed-oil.  T.  G.  G. 

Constitution  of  the  seeds  of  Blepharis  edulis, 
Pers.  II.  Composition  of  the  oil.  G.  P.  Pendse 
and  J.  B.  Lal  (J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  14, 
362 — 366  ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  911). — Oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds  with  CaH6  contains  oleic  67,  linoleic  13, 
stearic  6,  palmitic,  4-6,  and  arachidic  acid  0-03%, 
and  unsaponifiable  matter  (3%)  containing  a 
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phytosterol,  m.p.  115 — 117°.  The  oil  on  keeping 
deposits  arnisterol  (of.  Klobb,  A.,  1904,  i,  410;  1905, 
i,  594).  A.  Li. 

Fruits  of  Solatium  nigrum,  Linn.  I.  Com¬ 
position  of  the  oil  from  the  seeds.  G.  P.  Pendse 
(J.  Indian  Chem.  Soc.,  1937,  14,  367— 370).— Oil 
extracted  with  light  petroleum  contains  oleic  64, 
linoleic  24,  stearic  3-1,  and  palmitic  acid  2-1%,  and 
unsaponifiable  matter  (1-5%)  containing  a  phyto¬ 
sterol,  m.p.  127 — 129°  (Ac  derivative,  m.p.  119 — 120°). 

A.  Li. 

Negatively  douhly-refracting  constituent  of 
cuticular  layers  of  the  plant  epidermis.  M. 
Meyer  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  539). — After  extraction 
with  fat  solvents  the  negative  double  refraction  of 
cuticular  layers  of  various  xerophytes  disappeared. 
The  wax  mols.  to  which  the  refraction  is  probably  due 
must  be  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 
cells,  and  hence  to  the  sub-microscopic  cellulose 
lamellae.  A.  J.  M. 

[Constituents  of]  Rhus  glabra.  G.  H.  McFad- 
den  and  R.  L.  McMurray  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  1937, 
109,  397—406;  cf.  this  vol.,  161).— A  95%  EtOH 
extract  of  the  fruit  contained  a  resin  and  an  oil, 
hydrolysed  by  EtOH-KOH  to  glycerol,  linoleic, 
oleic,  palmitic,  arachidic,  and  lignoceric  acid,  Bu°OH, 
and  unsaponifiable  material  which  contained  a  sterol, 
m.p.  137-2°  (Ac  derivative,  m.p.  117 — 118°),  and 
hentriacontane.  J.  L.  D. 

Croton  resin.  IV.  Acids  insoluble  in  light 
petroleum.  J.  R.  Spies  (J.  Org.  Chem.,  1937,  2, 
62 — 67 ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  527). — Saponification  of  croton 
resin  gives  fatty  acids  30,  acids  (I)  insol.  in  light 
petroleum  40,  and  H20-sol.  phenols  30%.  Methyl- 
ation  of  (I)  with  Mel-Ag20  gives  esters  (OMe  12-5%), 
from  which  the  heptoate,  hexoate,  and  laurate,  and 
Me2  azelate  (possibly  derived  by  oxidation)  are  ob¬ 
tained  ;  by  hydrolysis  these  give  an  acid  con¬ 
taining  7-3%  of  OMe.  This  indicates  the  presence  of 
OH-acids  in  the  resin.  An  active  fraction  was  ob¬ 
tained,  which  was  inactivated  by  mcthylation;  the 
analogy  with  urushiol  (Hill  et  at.,  A.,  1935,  246)  is 
indicated.  R.  S.  C. 

Artostenone,  a  ketonic  sterol  from  Artocarpus 
integrifolia. — Sec  A.,  II,  459. 

Intravacuolar  inclusions  in  the  fruit  of  the  ivy 
(lied era  helix,  L.).  R.  Echeyin  and  R.  Ulrich 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  205,  247 — 249). — The  pericarp 
of  the  immature  fruit  is  rich  in  intravacuolar  lecithin 
(I)  (1-7%  of  the  dry  wt.),  the  amount  of  which 
increases  as  the  fruit  matures.  When  mature  fruit 
are  dried,  the  (I)  content  of  the  pericarp  decreases. 
The  remaining  portions  of  mature  seed  are  (I)-free. 

J.  L.  D. 

Chemical  constituents  of  lichens  found  in 
Ireland.  Parmelia  conspersa ,  Ach.  M.  Mohan, 
J.  Keane,  and  T.  J.  Nolan  (Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin 
Soc,,  1937,  21,  593 — 594). — Et20  extracts  of  the 
lichen  yield  usnic  acid.  Boiling  COMe2  extracts 
stietic  acid  from  the  residue.  P.  G.  M. 

Constituents  of  Perlusaria  concreta ,  Nyl,  form 
Westringii,  Nyl.— Sec  A.,  Ill,  462. 

Constitution  of  xanthyletin. — See  A.,  II,  465. 


Allantoic  acid  in  the  leaves  of  Coryll us  avellana. 

L.  Lerohx  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  172 — 173 ;  cf. 
A.,  1927,  284;  1926,  548). — The  press-juice  of  the 
leaves,  after  treatment  with  uranium  acetate,  affords 
with  xanthhydrol  dixanthylallantoic  acid  (I),  which 
after  hydrolysis  with  HC1  is  converted  into  Ag 
allantoate.  The  dried  leaves  contain  0-43  g.  of  (I) 
per  kg.  Hydrolysis  of  the  press-juice  with  HC1  at 
60°  affords  urea.  The  reactions  previously  obtained 
(cf.  A.,  1927,  1116)  for  CHO-CO„H  are  due  to  (I). 

J.  L.  D. 

Purines  in  the  plant  kingdom.  New  purine 
in  tea.  T.  B.  Johnson  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1937, 
59,  1261 — 1264). — 1  :  3  :  7  :  9-Tetramethyluric  acid 
(cf.  Fischer,  A.,  1884,  446)  was  isolated  from  the 
residues  after  the  removal  of  caffeine  from  tea. 

A.  Li. 

Differences  in  amino-acid  content  of  the  leaf 
proteins  of  male  and  female  hemp  plants.  A. 
Kiezel  and  V.  Paschevitsch  (Biochimia,  1937,  2, 
666 — 673). — The  proteins  of  male  plants  contain 
slightly  less  histidine  and  (C02H)2-acids,  and  slightly 
more  arginine  and  lysine,  than  do  those  of  female 
plants.  R.  T. 

Biochemical  investigation  of  different  varieties 
of  Bengal  rice.  III.  Enzymic  digestibility  of 
rice  starch  and  protein.  Action  of  salivary  and 
pancreatic  amylase,  pepsin,  and  trypsin.  K.  P. 
Basu  and  S.  Mukherjee.  IV.  Biological  value 
of  proteins  of  Aman  and  Aus  rice  and  of  their 
polishings  by  the  balance-sheet  and  growth 
methods.  V.  Extraction  and  analysis  of  pro¬ 
teins  of  Aman  and  Aus  rice.  K.  P.  Bash  and 

M.  N.  Basak  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  23,  777— 
787;  1937,  24,  1043—1066,  1067— 1076).— III.  Data 
for  the  enzymic  degradation  of  varieties  of  rice,  polished 
and  non-polished,  arc  tabulated.  The  rate  of  hydro¬ 
lysis  is  generally  increased  after  polishing  or  par¬ 
boiling. 

IV.  The  biological  val.  of  the  proteins  of  Aus  and 
Aman  rice  is  80,  whilst  that  of  the  polishings  is  68. 
Data  indicating  the  nutritive  val.  of  the  proteins  are 
given. 

V.  Data  for  the  extractability,  NH2-acid  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  nutritive  val.  of  the  proteins  are  given. 

W.  0.  K. 

Partial  fission  of  proteins.  II.  Gliadin.  T. 
Kunishige  (J.  Biochem.  Japan,  1937,  25,  307 — 327 ; 
cf.  Uchino,  A.,  1934,  1375). — The  products  yielded 
by  fractional  hydrolysis  of  gliadin  with  dil.  H2S04  or 
NaOH  under  pressure  at  170°  were  examined  for  N 
distribution  and  the  data  are  compared  with  those 
for  fibroin.  F.  0.  H. 

Extraction  and  analysis  of  the  proteins  of 
green  gram  ( Phaseolus  tnungo),  lentil  (Lens 
escidenfa),  and  Lathyrus  saliva  (Khesari),  K.  P. 
Bash,  M.  6.  Nath,  M.  0.  Ghani,  and  R.  Mdhherjee 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  1027—1042).— 
Lentil,  green  gram,  and  Lathyrus  saliva  contain  22-6, 
23-26,  and  32-2%  of  protein,  respectively,  of  which 
>90%  is  extractible  by  solvents.  The  low  cystine 
content  of  the  lentil  proteins  accounts  for  their  low 
biological  val.  The  globulin  of  lentil  is  deficient 
in  tryptophan  (I)  and  the  glutelin  in  histidine.  The 
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proteins  of  L.  saliva  are  deficient  in  (I).  Addition 
of  (I)  to  rats  on  a  diet  of  L.  sativa  improves  tho 
condition  of  the  fur  but  does  not  increase  growth. 
The  poor  growth  on  L.  saliva  diet  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  small  intake  of  food  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
toxic  substance  in  L.  saliva.  W.  0.  K. 

Flower  pigments.  H.  Korferth  (Osterr.  Chem.- 
Ztg,,  1937,  40,  432 — 434). — A  brief  review. 

Pigment  of  red  autumn  leaves  of  species  of 
Acer. — See  A.,  II,  464. 

Colouring  matters  of  Drosera  Whittakeri.  V. 
Constitution  of  droserone.— Sec  A.,  II,  460. 

Effect  of  light  on  pigments  and  dyes.  S. 
Nakamura  and  H.  Kanazawa  (Proc.  Imp.  Acad. 
Tokyo,  1937, 13,  204 — 207). — The  stability  to  sunlight 
of  mineral  pigments  and  natural  indigo  used  in  old 
Japanese  arts  is  found  by  the  Pulfrich  cascade 
photometer  to  be  very  great.  That  of  the  dyes  from 
Lilhospermum  erythrorhinon  roots  and  Carthamus 
lincloria  flowers  is  somewhat  less.  R.  S.  C. 

Citraurin,  polyene  pigment  of  the  orange. — 
See  A.,  II,  443. 

Occurrence  and  distribution  of  saponins  in 
herb  drugs,  (a)  A.  Kuhn  and  G.  Schafer, 
(b)  M.  Roberg  (Arch.  Pharrn.,  1937,  275,  477,  478— 
479).— Polemical  (cf.  B.,  1935,  573;  this  vol.,  191). 

R.  S.  C. 

Origin  and  function  of  hordenine.  Y,  Raoul 
(Ann.  Perm.,  1937,  3,  129—148;  193—218;  cf. 
this  vol.,  305). — I.  The  physical  and  chemical  proper¬ 
ties,  constitution,  and  synthesis  of  hordenine  (I) 
are  fully  described. 

II.  The  principal  theories  of  the  origin  and  function 
of  alkaloids  in  plants  are  considered.  Tyrosine  is 
decarboxylated  to  tyramine  (II)  when  heated  at  250° 
under  diminished  pressure;  (II)  with  CH20  and 
HCOJI  gives  (I).  (I)  with  30%  H202  yields  the 
amine-oxide,  m.p.  214°,  converted  by  Ac20  followed 
by  hydrolysis  with  15%  H,S04  into  methyltyramine. 
A  microchemical  technique  for  the  localisation  of  (I) 
is  described.  The  alkaloid  is  not  present  in  the  un¬ 
germinated  grain  but  appears  during  the  first  days  of 
germination  (15 — 16°)  and  again  disappears  after 
about  a  month.  H.  W. 

Role  and  origin  of  alkaloids.  Y.  Raoul  (Bull. 
Sci.  pharmacol. ,  1937,  44,  114 — 120). — A  general 
account,  with  special  reference  to  the  formation  of 
hordenine.  L.  D.  G. 

Pot-curare. — See  A.,  II,  474. 

Calcium  iodate  as  a  temporary  preservative. 
H.  F.  Steedman  (Nature,  1937,  139,  1072). — 01% 
aq.  Ca(I03)2  preserves  certain  classes  of  biological 
material.  L.  S.  T. 

Use  of  n-butyl  alcohol  in  the  paraffin  method. 
A.  G.  Lang  (Stain  Tech.,  1937,  12,  113 — 117). — 
Modifications  in  the  use  of  BuOH  in  dehydrating 
are  based  on  equilibria  in  the  ternary  system  H.,0- 
EtOH-BuOH.  E.  M.  W. 

Chromatograms  of  biological  stains  on  acid 
and  basic  adsorbents.  C.  H.  Lou  (Stain  Tech., 
1937,  12,  119 — 124).— Three  types  of  adsorption 


are  recognised  in  the  separation  of  stains  by  chroma¬ 
tographic  analysis  using  different  adsorbents.  An 

artificial  cell  for  demonstration  purposes  is  described. 

E.  M.  W. 

Pyridine-formalin  in  Zenker-formol  fixatives. 
V.  Warbritton  (Stain  Tech.,  1937,  12,  125).— 
CjHjN-CHoO  is  unsuitable  for  use  with  Zenker’s 
fluid  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  ppt.  E.  M.  W. 

Tress  modification  of  cresyl-violet  technique 
for  staining  nerve  cells.  R.  W.  Barris  and  W.  H. 
Waller  (Stain  Tech.,  1937, 12,  125— 126).— Differen¬ 
tiation  with  CIICl3-Et20-EtOH  (cf.  A.,  1935,  1146) 
solution  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  small  amounts 
of  Cl2  in  the  CHC13.  AcOH  is  preferred  to  liCl 
for  acidifying  the  EtOH  used  in  completing 
differentiation.  E.  M.  W. 

Improvements  in  the  compressed-air  ultra- 
centrifuge  for  biological  work.  A.  Gratia  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 125, 1057— 1058).— Sedimenta¬ 
tion  is  fixed  by  freezing  the  material  prior  to  stopping 
the  apparatus.  H.  G.  R. 

Micro-respiration  vessel  for  moving  organ¬ 
isms.  J.  Heller  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  291,  245 — 
246). — The  vessel  consists  of  a  filter  tube  (with 
sintered  glass  filter  plate)  to  which  are  attached  by 
means  of  ground  joints  a  glass  cap  above  and  a  glass 
extension  below.  The  capacity  is  10—15  or  80  c.c. 
The  vessel  is  suitable  for  use  with,  e.g.,  insect  larva). 

W.  McC. 

Anaerobic  ultrafiltration.  P.  H.  Lavietes  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  267 — 275). — An  apparatus 
for  anaerobic  ultrafiltration  of  serum  through  Cello¬ 
phane  is  described.  There  is  no  significant  loss  of 
COa,  glucose,  or  protein,  and  the  concn.  of  electrolytes 
in  the  ultrafiltrate  is  independent  of  the  relative  vol. 
of  substrate  and  filtrate.  J.  N.  A. 

Technique  for  investigation  and  determin¬ 
ation  of  trephones.  L.  Grimard  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  853-  855).  II.  G.  R. 

Rapid  method  for  protein  dialysis.  E.  W. 
Berniiabt,  L.  E.  Arnow,  and  A.  C.  Bratton  (Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  387— 388).— 350  c.c. 
of  a  solution  of  35  g.  of  ovalbumin  and  9  g.  of  (NH4)2S04 
were  treated  for  14  hr.  in  a  simple  distillation  dialyser 
and  then  for  48  hr.  in  an  electric  dialyser.  It  then 
had  the  conductivity  of  distilled  H20  and  measured 
000  e.e.  E.  H.  S. 

Utilisation  of  the  fluorescence  produced  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  determination  of  bile  acids 
in  blood,  fseces,  and  urine.  SI.  Jenke  and  F. 
Bandow  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  16 — 23). — 
Blood,  faeces,  and  urine  contain  substances  in  addition 
to  bile  acids  (I)  which  yield  fluorescent  solutions  in 
H2S04  and  hence  intensity  of  fluorescence  is  not  a 
measure  of  (I)  content.  The  substances  cannot  be 
removed  chemically.  Cholic  and  glyco-  and  tauro- 
cholic  acid  exhibit  a  selective  absorption  band  at 
385  0  mu.,  spectrographie  examination  of  which 
enables  the  (I)  content  to  be  determined.  Chole¬ 
sterol,  dihydrocholesterol,  and  indican  interfere. 

W.  McC. 

Mercuric  salts  and  nitrous  acid  in  the  colori¬ 
metric  determination  of  tyrosine  and  tryptophan 
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Optical  properties  of  the  red  cell  membrane. 
F.  0.  Schmitt,  R.  S.  Bear,  E.  Ponder  (J.  Cell.  Comp. 
Physiol.,  1936,  9,  89 — 92). — Observations  of  bire¬ 
fringence  in  hmmoglobin-free  envelopes  suggest  that 
these  consist  of  layers  of  protein  mols.  with  long  axes 
oriented  tangentially  and  interspersed  lipin  micelles 
with  optical  axes  oriented  radially.  M.  A.  B. 

Osmotic  properties  of  the  erythrocyte.  VIII. 
Nature  of  influence  of  temperature  on  osmotic 
haemolysis .  M.  H.  Jacobs,  H.  N.  Glassman,  and 
A.K.  Pabpart,  IX.  Effect  of  low  concentrations 
of  electrolytes  on  haemolysis  by  penetrating  non- 
electrolytes  and  on  cell  volume.  M.  H.  Jacobs, 
A.  K.  Pabpart,  and  S.  A.  Corson  (J.  Cell.  Comp. 
Physiol.,  1936,  8,  403—417;  1937,  9,  177—190;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  874). — VIII.  The  increased  resistance  of 
erythrocytes  to  hsemolysis  with  rise  in  temp,  is  re¬ 
versible  in  hypotonic  KCl  buffered  with  phosphates 
at  pn  3.  In  aq.  NaCl  there  is  a  rapid  loss  of  the  effect 
in  erythrocytes  of  certain  species,  possibly  due 
to  leakage  of  K‘  from  the  cells.  Rise  of  temp, 
causes  a  reversible  shrinkage  of  erythrocytes.  These 
results  are  best  explained  •  on  the  hypothesis  of 
reversible  changes  in  the  base-binding  powers  of 
haemoglobin  and  H2C03. 

IX.  The  rate  of  osmotic  haemolysis  of  ox  erythro¬ 
cytes  in  glycerol  and  (CH2-OH)2  solutions  is  increased 
by  low  concns.  of  electrolytes.  Chlorides  of  Ca, 
Ba,  Sr,  and  Mg  are  more  effective  than  those  of  Na, 
K,  and  Li,  The  effect  is  ascribed  to  alteration  of  the 
ionic  equilibrium  in  the  cell  which  causes  swelling. 
Na2S04,  MgS04,  and  Na  citrate  retard  the  rate  of 
haemolysis.  M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  prolonged  exposures  to  lack  of 
oxygen  on  permeability  of  the  erythrocyte. 
F.  R.  Hunter  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  10, 
241 — 245).— Permeability  of  erythrocytes  to 
(CH2-OH)2,  glycerol,  NH4C1,  and  NH40Ac  is  not 
affected  by  depriving  the  cells  of  02  for  long  periods. 

M.  A,  B. 

Loss  of  potassium  from  the  erythrocyte  in 
hypotonic  saline.  H.  Davson  (J.  Cell.  Comp. 
Physiol.,  1937,  10,  247 — 264). — The  erythrocyte 
membrane  becomes  permeable  to  K’  in  hypotonic 
media,  permeability  increasing  with  rise  of  temp. 

M,  A.  B. 

Rate  of  sedimentation  of  erythrocytes. 
Vernes’  reaction,  induced  hyperthermia,  and 

medicinal  injections  in  man.  C,  Gernez  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  50— 52).— Intravenous 
injection  of  foreign  substances  causes  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  sedimentation  and  in  Vernes’  optical  index 


of  flocculation,  which  is  more  prolonged  if  the  material 
is  pyretic.  Very  little  change  is  observed  on  intra¬ 
muscular  injection,  the  increases  being  observed  only 
with  pyretic  substances.  H.  G.  R. 

Bovine  blood.  I.  Sedimentation  rate  and 

percentage  volume  of  erythrocytes  in  normal 
blood.  L.  C.  Ferguson  (J.  Amer.  Vet.  Med. 

Assoc.,  1937,44, 163 — 175). — The  mean  sedimentation 
index  of  blood  for  22  cows,  calc,  from  the  individual 
means,  is  2-394  mm.  A  val.  >4  mm.  is  regarded  as 
pathological.  The  mean  %  vol.  of  erythrocytes  is 
31-32%.  The  relatively  high  fibrin  content  of  normal 
bovine  serum  may  account  for  the  slow  sedimentation 
rate.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  ascorbic  acid  on  the  sedimentation 
velocity  of  erythrocytes.  B.  Bartolini  and  F. 
Copello  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12, 
309 — 311). — Intramuscular  injection  of  25  mg.  of 
ascorbic  acid  into  rabbits  or  oral  administration  of 
60  mg.  per  day  to  men  significantly  lowers  the  rate 
of  sedimentation  of  the  erythrocytes.  F.  O.  H. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  the  sedimentation 
velocity  of  erythrocytes.  E.  Carlinfantx  and  F. 
Balestrieri  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  3S9 — 391). — Erythrocytes  from  normal  men  show 
an  increased  sedimentation  velocity  with  rise  in  temp., 
but  those  from  pathological  cases  often  behave  anom¬ 
alously.  F.  0.  H. 

Influence  of  oxygen  tension  on  cell  metabolism 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  C.  Sohlayer  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  94 — 
98). — The  action  of  various  [HCN]  on  the  metabolism 
of  goose  erythrocytes  is  investigated  at  normal  and 
at  low  02  tensions.  At  normal  tensions,  inhibition 
of  respiration  is  accompanied  by  increased  formation 
of  lactic  acid  (I),  but  at  low  02  tensions  considerable 
inhibition  of  respiration  is  produced  ■without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  (I).  The  appearance  of  (I)  in  presence  of 
HCN  is  therefore  not  conditioned  by  the  depressed 
respiration,  but  by  a  direct  action  of  HCN  on  the 
fermentation.  P.  W.  C. 

High  urea  content  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
of  Sipunculns,  M.  Florkin  and  R.  Houet  (Arch. 
Internat.  Physiol.,  1937, 45, 125— 127).— The  ccelomic 
fluid  of  red  corpuscles  has  a  high  urea  content; 
the  plasma  and  white  corpuscles  contain  practically 
none.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Chemotactic  reaction  of  leucocytes  to  irritated 
tissues.  C.  G.  Grand  and  R.  Chambers  (J.  Cell. 
Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  9,  165 — 175). — Leucocytes 
are  not  attracted  to  uninjured,  healthy  tissues  or  to 
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normal  peritoneal  fluid,  but  infected  or  mechanically 
injured  tissues  produce  a  positively  chemotactic 
substance,  which  is  destroyed  by  heat.  The  chemo¬ 
tactic  substance  produced  by  Staphylococcus  grown 
in  broth  is  thermostable.  M.  A.  B. 

Osmotic  properties  o!  rabbit  and  human 
leucocytes.  H.  Shapiro  and  A.  K.  Parpart  (J. 
Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  10,  147— 163).— The 
kinetics  of  swelling  and  shrinking  of  human  and  rab¬ 
bit  leucocytes  are  examined.  Data  obtained  indicate 
the  permeability  coasts,  for  endosmosis  to  be  1-35 
for  human  and  0-29  for  rabbit  leucocytes.  The  consts. 
for  exosmosis  are  about  four  times  those  for  endos¬ 
mosis.  M.  A.  B. 

Reticulocytosis  in  the  guinea-pig.  I.  Use  of 
standard  guinea-pigs  in  assay  of  anahsemin. 
II.  Haematopoietic  response  of  "reactive” 
guinea-pigs  to  anahsemin  and  other  substances. 
M.  M.  0.  Barrie  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937,  60, 
235 — 244,  245—253). — I.  Guinea-pigs  of  different 
stocks  show  considerable  variation  in  reticulocytosis 
whilst  those  from  the  same  stock  show  less  variation 
and  arc  separable  into  groups  with  different  average 
reticulocyte  counts.  A  method  of  assay  for  liver 
preps.,  using  suitable  groups  of  guinea-pigs,  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

II.  A  reticulocyte  response  is  produced  in  “  re¬ 
active  ”  guinea-pigs  by  histidine  hydrochloride  and 
by  HC1  but  the  response  to  anahsemin  (a  cone,  liver 
prep.)  is  very  much  greater.  E.  M.  W. 

Ultramicroscopic  particles  in  normal  human 
blood.  A.  C.  Frazer  and  H.  C.  Stewart  (J. 
Physiol.,  1937,  90,  IS — 30). — The  no.  of  particles 
visible  under  the  dark-ground  condenser  in  the  serum 
of  normal  human  subjects  is  increased  by  ingestion 
of  fatty  food.  The  time  curves  after  a  meal  are 
similar  for  particles  of  all  types,  and  have  two  com¬ 
ponents  ;  an  initial  rise  is  due  to  intestinal  move¬ 
ments  and  fat  from  the  previous  meal,  whilst  a  delayed 
rise  represents  fat  actually  absorbed.  Blood-fat 
rises  and  falls  simultaneously  with  the  particle 
content,  whilst  cholesterol  rises  and  remains  high. 
Protein  meals  cause  no  significant  variations  in  the 
particle  content,  whilst  a  pure  carbohydrate  meal 
causes  a  rapid  fall,  R.  N.  C. 

Haemoglobin  in  the  Amphibia.  F.  H.  McCut- 
cheon  and  F.  G.  Hall  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937, 
9,  191 — 197). — The  type  of  haemoglobin  varies  with 
species  as  shown  by  differences  in  the  dissociation 
curves.  M.  A.  B. 

Haemoglobin  and  chlorophyll.  Anon.  (Contact 
Point,  1935,  13,  5 — 9).— The  porphyrin  ring  is  both 
strainless  and  flat.  A  connexion  between  the  oscill¬ 
ation  of  the  relatively  heavy  metal  atom  and  the 
shift  of  the  H  atoms  and  double  linkings  is  discussed 
and  utilised  to  explain  the  physiological  activity  of 
these  compounds.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Reaction  between  arsenic  trihydride  and 
haemoglobin.  F.  Gebert  (Bioehem.  Z.,  1937,  293, 
157—186;  cf.  Wolff,  A.,  1937,  III,  29).— The  solu¬ 
bility  of  AsH3  in  physiological  aq.  NaCl,  fresh  and 
old  blood-serum,  protein  solution,  and  buffer  solutions 
is  the  same  as  in  H20  and  cc  pressure.  AsH3  is  insol. 


in  cone.  aq.  NaOH  and  the  solubility  in  acids  (HC1, 
H3P04)  decreases  as  the  concn.  of  acid  increases. 
Hsematin  (I)  rea'cts  irreversibly  with  AsH3,  (I)  being 
partly  converted  into  harm.  Erythrocytes  contain¬ 
ing  no  oxyhemoglobin  and  CO-hemoglobin  combine 
with  AsH3 ;  no  combination  occurs  if  the  erythrocytes 
are  first  treated  with  Na2S204.  The  combination 
with  erythrocytes  is  due  not  to  hemoglobin  (II) 
but  probably  to  methemoglobin  produced  by  autoxid- 
ation  of  (II).  (I)  and  (II)  catalyse  the  oxidation  of 
AsH3  by  02.  HCl  inhibits  catalysis  by  (I)  and  CO 
and  KCN  inhibit  catalysis  by  (II),  The  first  product 
of  the  oxidation  is  probably  As2H4.  W.  McC. 

Relation  of  blood-cholesterol  to  hemoglobin 
and  serum-protein.  H.  Schwarz  and  H.  H. 
Lichtenberg  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  121,  315 — 
321). — In  rabbits  rendered  anemic  by  bleeding 
daily  blood- cholesterol  (I)  increases  and  -hemoglobin 

(II)  decreases,  the  serum-protein  (III)  remaining 
unchanged  even  when  the  bleedings  are  followed 
by  injection  of  serum.  When  bleeding  and  injection 
of  serum  are  prolonged  for  >40  days  (II)  increases 
considerably  and  (I)  decreases  to  approx,  the  initial 
val.  Administration  of  egg-yolks  results  in  lipsemia 
and  increase  in  (I),  (II)  and  (III)  remaining  un¬ 
changed.  Since  the  anaemic  rabbits  have  fatty 
livers,  the  resulting  disturbance  of  lipin  metabolism 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  liptemia  and  of  the  increased 
(I).  The  latter  does  not  result  from  synthesis  of 

(III)  produced  to  compensate  for  loss  of  (III)  on 

bleeding.  W.  McC. 

Comparative  investigation  of  methods  of 
determining  haemoglobin  in  blood.  W.  Weise 
(Bioehem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  64 — 93). — A  spectral 
colorimetric  method  for  determination  of  haemoglobin 
(I)  as  reduced  (I)  is  described,  and  is  shown  to  give 
trustworthy  results  and  good  agreement  with  results 
by  gas  analysis.  A  similar  method  for  determination 
of  hasmatin  is  described  and  also  iodometric  and 
colorimetric  methods  for  determination  of  Fe  in 
1 — 2  c.c.  of  blood.  The  (I)  content  can  be  calc,  from 
the  Fe  content  with  considerable  accuracy.  Com¬ 
parative  tests  by  these  methods  with  25  samples  of 
whole  blood  gave  results  showing  good  agreement. 

P.  W.  C. 

Biological  oxidations.  VIII.  Oxidation  of 
glutathione  with  copper  and  bsemoebromogens 
as  catalysts.  C.  M.  Lyman  and  E.  S.  G.  Barron. 
IX.  Oxidation-reduction  potentials  of  blood- 
haemin  and  its  hjemochromogens.  E.  S.  G. 
Barron  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  121,  275—284,  285— 
312 ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  77).— VIII.  The  oxidation  of 
glutathione  (I)  by  atm.  02  is  catalysed  by  Cu,  the 
rate  of  oxidation  being  greater  at  higher  pB  vals.  A 
linear  relationship  exists  between  pa  and  log  of  half¬ 
oxidation  time.  The  rate  of  oxidation  is  unaffected 
by  the  degree  of  Cu  ionisation.  With  hasmin  as 
catalyst,  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  (I),  which  shows  an 
optimum  at  pn  8,  is  insensitive  to  HCN  except  at 
high  [HCN].  At  pa  7-4,  the  catalytic  activity  of 
pyridine-,  nicotine-,  and  pilocarpine  -h semo chro nioge n 
decreases  in  this  order. 

IX.  The  oxidation-reduction  potentials,  E0,  of 
blood  hsemin  and  of  hsemochromogens  in  which  the 
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affinity  of  the  nitrogenous  constituent  for  haemin 
is  low,  e.g.,  pyridine-,  a-picoline-,  and  nieotine-haemo- 
chromogen,  vary  with  pa,  the  val.  of  —dE0/dpn  being 
0-06  v.  per  pa  unit.  With  increasing  affinity  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituent  the  val.  of  —dE0/dpB 
decreases,  being  0-015  v.  per  pn  unit  for  pilocarpine- 
and  histidine-  and  zero  for  cyanide-hsemochromogen. 

C.  R.  H. 

Spectroscopic  determination  of  bilirubin  in 
serum.  J.  Henry-Cornet  and  L.  Henry  (Bull. 
Acad.  roy.  Belg.,  1937,  [v],  23,  697—702;  cf.  A., 

1936,  1048). — Bilirubin  (I)  from  different  sources, 

when  dissolved  in  alkali  or  aq.  EtOH,  gives  the  same 
absorption  spectrum,  the  extinction  coeff.  of  which 
is  used  to  determine  the  concn.  of  (I)  in  serum  de- 
proteinised  with  EtOH.  J.  L.  D. 

Mixtures  of  serum-albumin  and  -globulin. 
A.  G.  Ogston  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1952—1957).— 
The  osmotic  pressure,  ultra-violet  absorption,  pptn. 
reactions,  and  potentiometric  titration  of  the  two 
proteins  (man,  horse)  and  their  mixtures  do  not 
elucidate  the  phenomenon  of  apparent  dissociation 
occurring  during  sedimentation  of  mixed  proteins 
(cf.  Pedersen,  A.,  1936,  1338).  F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  infra-red  rays  on  the  post-traumatic 
blood-polypeptide  curve  in  guinea-pigs.  P. 
Etienne-Martin  and  P.  Plan  (Compt.  rend.  Soe. 
Biol.,  1937, 126,  9 — 11). — The  increase  in  polypeptides 
caused  by  trauma  is  less  marked  after  infra-red 
irradiation.  H.  G.  R. 

Histamine-like  activity  of  blood.  C.  F.  Code 
and  A.  D,  Macdonald  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  730 — 
733). — Mainly  a  discussion  of  previous  work.  Hist¬ 
amine  (I)  appears  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
white  blood-cells.  In  myeloid  leucaemia  blood-(I) 
is  greatly  increased,  and  the  increase  appears  to  be 
fixed  in  the  white  cell  layer.  L.  S.  T. 

Alterations  of  blood-amino-acids  in  patho¬ 
logical  conditions.  M.  R.  Castex  and  P.  M.  Re 
(Presa  med.  Argentina,  1931,  Apr.  10,  46  pp.  [Sep,]). — 
Normal  blood-NH2-acids  range  between  55  and  65 
mg,  of  N  per  litre.  Vais,  obtained  in  CClyCO^ 
filtrates  are  >  those  given  by  Folin’s  tungstic  acid 
method,  especially  in  cancer,  leucaemia,  and  CHC13 
poisoning.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Composition  of  the  blood-plasma  in  adult 
insects.  M.  Florkin  (Arch.  Internat.  Physiol., 

1937,  45,  6—16;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  53,  84).— The 

blood-protein  and  -sugar  of  Hydrophilus  piccus  and 
Botnbyx  mori  are  similar  to,  whereas  roducing-non- 
fermentable  substances,  uric  and  NH2-acids  are  >, 
those  of  decapodal  crustaceans.  Hydrophilus  blood 
contains  02  and  the  C02  content  is  high  (72-8 — 
88-8  vol.-%).  H.  G.  R. 

Plasma-lipins  in  actively  immunised  rabbits. 
E.  M.  Boyd,  J.  H.  Orr,  and  G.  B.  Reed  (Canad. 
J.  Res.,  1937,  15,  D,  176— 178). — No  significant 
change  occurred  in  the  phospholipin  or  free  cholesterol 
contents  of  the  plasma  after  6  weeks’  active  immunis¬ 
ation  against  Streptococcus  viridans.  A.  G.  P. 

Variations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood- 
plasma  during  metamorphosis  of  the  silkworm. 


M.  Florkin  (Arch.  Internat.  Physiol.,  1937  ,  45, 
17 — 31). — In  the  period  from  the  commencement  of 
spinning  to  the  grub  stago  an  increase  in  glycogen 
and  a  decrease  in  lipins  were  observed.  Dilution  of 
the  blood  occurs  in  the  spinning  stage,  and  concn. 
during  the  pre-grub  resting  period.  In  the  chrysalis 
two  phases  are  observed  corresponding  with  a  dimin¬ 
ution  and  augmentation  of  C02.  H.  G.  R. 

Determination  of  cholesterol  in  blood.  J.  B. 
deMello  (Rev.  quim.farm.  Brazil,  1935, 1, 49 — 50). — 
The  EtOH  EtzO  mixture  used  in  Sackett’s  method 
is  best  kept  anhyd.  by  means  of  CuS04.  A  second 
washing  (5  c.c.)  is  preferable  after  decantation.  Vac. 
distillation  of  the  solvent  is  recommended,  since 
heating  affects  the  colour.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Cholesterolsemia  in  normal  and  diabetic 
Indian  subjects.  J.  P.  Bose  and  U.  N.  De  (Indian 
J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24,  489 — 508). — Blood-cholesterol 
(I)  in  normal  subjects  ranges  from  120  to  ICO  mg.  %. 
It  is  apparently  unaffected  by  race  per  se.  (1)  in 
diabetics  shows  very  little  relation  to  the  degree  of 
hyperglycsemia,  although  this  may  be  moderate 
in  cases  where  (I)  is  high,  and  high  where  (I)  is  normal. 
(I)  is  a  more  satisfactory  index  of  the  severity  of  the 
diabetic  condition  than  hyperglycsemia  or  any  other 
factor.  It.  1ST.  C. 

Acetylcholine  in  blood.  A.  Fleisch,  I.  Sibul, 
and  M.  Kaelin  (Arch.  Internat.  Physic 
24 — 34). — Acetylcholine  is  never  present  in  normal 
venous  blood,  but  appears  if  the  blood  pressure  is 
lowered.  H.  G.  R. 

Phenol  and  glyoxaline  content  of  the  blood. 
E.  G.  Schmidt,  M.  J.  Sciimitlovitz,  A.  Szczpinski, 
and  H.  B.  Wylie  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  705— 
717). — Determination  of  the  “  diazo-val.”  of  blood 
by  three  methods  shows  that  <1%  of  the  total  val. 
is  made  up  of  Et20-sol.  phenols,  the  remainder  being 
due  presumably  to  N  compounds.  Differences  in 
the  diazo-val.  are  obtained  by  using  p-NH2*C0H4-N()2 
and  p-NH2*CgH4*S03H  as  reagents.  The  use  of  his¬ 
tidine  instead  of  PhOH  for  the  colour  standard  is 
suggested.  A.  L. 

Determination  of  phenols  in  blood.  A.  F, 
Arnaudo  (Prensa  med.  Argentina,  1934,  Aug.  8th, 
55  pp.  [Sep.]). — A  review.  Theis  and  Benedict’s 
method  is  recommended.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  vagotomy  on  blood-sugar  curves 
produced  by  glucose  or  insulin.  A.  0.  Etche- 
vehry  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  147 — 
149). — The  vagus  augments  secretion  of  insulin  during 
hyperglycsemia  and  diminishes  it  during  hypo¬ 
glycemia.  H.  G.  R. 

Normal  and  alimentary  blood-sugar  levels 
during  menstruation.  R.  Romaniello  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  352 — 353). — Both  levels 
are  max.  and  min.  during  the  menstrual  and  inter¬ 
mediate  periods,  respectively.  F.  0.  H. 

Self-regulation  of  blood-glycolysis  and  coupl¬ 
ing  of  its  chief  oxido-reduction  process  with  the 
synthesis  of  difficultly  hydrolysahle  phosphoric 
esters.  Z.  Dische  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  650 — 
651). — Human  erythrocytes  incubated  with  glucose 
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and  then  lioemolysed  cause  hexose  diphosphate  to 
disappear  more  slowly  than  when  glucose  is  absent. 
The  effect  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  dehydrogenase 
activity  which  increases  the  rate  of  the  reaction 
between  AcC02H  and  triose  phosphate  (I).  The 
reaction  of  (I)  and  AcC02H  in  presence  of  hasmolysate 
is  coupled  with  the  esterification  of  inorg.  P,  resulting 
in  an  increase  of  PsO,""-P  (II)  and  also  of  difficultly 
hydrolysable  phosphate ;  in  presence  of  adenylic  acid, 
however,  only  (II)  increases.  The  theoretical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  these  results  is  discussed  with  special  re¬ 
ference  to  the  possible  activation  during  incubation 
of  an  inactive  precursor  of  the  co-enzyme.  W.  0.  K. 

Oxidation-reduction  potential  of  serum  and 
of  the  dehydroascorbic-ascorbic  acid  system. 
B.  Bartolini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  303 — 305).— Serum  oxidises  ascorbic  acid  (I)  to 
dehydroascorbic  acid  (II)  or  reduces  (II)  to  (I),  the 
ratio  (I)  :  (II),  which  is  affected  by  ps  and  exposure 
to  light,  affording  an  index  of  the  oxidation-reduction 
potential  of  the  serum.  F.  0.  H. 

Electrometric  determination  of  esterase  activ¬ 
ity  of  blood.  C.  Cattaneo  and  G.  Scoz  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  280 — 281). — The  esterase 
activity  is  measured  by  the  vol.  of  0-05N-NaOH  re¬ 
quired  to  adjust  the  of  a  system  containing  tri- 
butyrin  (1  c.c.),  2%  aq.  CaCl2  (0-5  c.c.),  NH3-NH4C1 
buffer  at  pM  8  (2-5  c.c.),  and  the  sample  of  serum 
(1  c.c.),  kept  at  37-5°  for  1  hr.,  to  its  original  val. 

F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  the  lung  on  the  lactic  acid  content  of 
the  blood.  H.  Rosenbaum  (Arch.  Intemat.  Phy¬ 
siol.,  1937,  45,  75 — 83). — The.  lactic  acid  content  of 
venous  is  >  that  of  arterial  blood.  H.  G.  R. 

Rate  of  removal  of  urea  by  living  blood  capill¬ 
aries  from  extravascular  solutions  in  transparent 
moat  chambers  introduced  into  the  rabbit's  ear. 
R.  G.  Abell  (Anat.  Rec,,  1937,  69, 11 — 31). — The  rate 
of  removal  follows  the  law  of  simple  diffusion,  and  cc 
the  concn.  gradient.  The  rate  of  decrease  in  eonen. 
in  the  extravascular  solution  due  to  diffusion  oc  the 
concn.  gradient  and  the  absorbing  capillary  area, 
and  inversely  oc  the  vol.  of  the  solution.  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  calcium  salts  on  the  fat  content  of 
the  blood.  W.  von  Moraczewski  and  H.  Jan¬ 
kowski  (Biochem.  Z„  1937,  293,  187—191 ;  cf.  A., 
1931,  1086). — In  man  and  in  the  dog  increase  of  short 
duration  in  the  fat  and  cholesterol  contents  of  the  blood 
follows  oral  or  intravenous  administration  of  Ca  salts 
[CaCl2,  Ca3(P04)2]  or  injection  of  parathyroid  extract. 
The  action  of  less  sol,  is  more  prolonged  than  that  of 
more  sol.  Ca  salts.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  on  deter¬ 
mination  of  calcium  in  blood-serum-phospho- 
molybdic  acid  centrifugates.  J.  H.  Defandorf 
(J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  65 — 67). — Hermann’s 
method  (1932)  is  unsatisfactory  for  determining  Ca 
not  bound  to  protein.  Addition  of  definite  quantities 
of  phosphomolybdie  acid  does  not  always  produce  the 
[H‘]  necessary  for  complete  pptn.  of  protein.  Vais, 
given  by  KMn04  titration  are  too  high  if  protein  is 
incompletely  pptd.  or  if  bound  Ca  is  separated  from 


protein  by  a  [H‘]  >  the  min.  required  for  complete 
pptn.  of  protein.  Ck.  Abs.  (p) 

Micro-determination  of  sulphur  in  normal 
blood-serum.  L.  Revol  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  126,  22 — 24). — The  method  of  Revol  and  Fer- 
rand  (A.,  1936,  126)  has  been  applied.  The  average 
vals.  of  total  and  non-protein-S  for  normal  serum  are 
1190  and  62  mg.  per  litre,  respectively.  H.  G.  R. 

Various  forms  of  sulphur  in  therapeutic  sera. 
Determination  of  inorganic  sulphur.  L.  Rfivon 
and  L.  Trouillas  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
126,  24 — 25). — No  variation  in  the  distribution  of 
S  between  normal  and  therapeutic  horse  sera  was 
observed.  Horse  serum  contains  less  total  S  (1  g.  per 
litre)  but  more  non-protein  (190  mg.  per  litre)  and 
inorg.  S  (64—72  mg.  per  litre)  than  human  sera. 

H.  G.  R. 

[Simulation  of]  post-operative  hypochlormmia 
[by  injection  of  muscle  extract].  A.  Salvatori 
(Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1937,  [vi],  25,  404 — 412). — 
Aq.  muscle  extract  injected  into  the  gluteal  region 
of  adult  rats  causes  hypochlorsemia  (in  7  out  of  10), 
and  an  increase  in  non-protein-N  in  the  blood.  This 
supports  the  view  that  post-operative  hypochlorsemia 
is  due  to  the  liberation  of  toxic  N  compounds  in  the 
traumatised  tissues.  There  is,  however,  no  apparent 
proportionality  between  the  amount  of  the  injection 
and  the  degree  of  hypochlorsemia.  E.  W.  W. 

Iodine  content  of  blood.  E.  J.  Baumann  and 
N.  Metzger  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  121,  231 — 234; 
cf.  A.,  1933,  198). — Blood-I  is  determined  by  digesting 
with  Cr03  and  H2S04,  adding  a  large  amount  of 
H2C204,  and  distilling  in  a  slow  current  of  air.  The 
distillate  is  collected  in  aq.  KOH,  concentrated, 
neutralised,  treated  with  Br,  and  titrated  with 
0-00lN-Na2S2O3.  Vais,  for  healthy  men  averaged 
0-0035  and  for  women  0-0026  mg.  per  100  c.c.  The 
val.  is  not  affected  by  administration  of  thyroid  gland 
but  in  Graves’  disease  and  in  health  is  increased 
(sometimes  very  greatly)  by  administration  of  I  or 
KI.  W.  McC. 

Blood-iodine.  T.  Leipert  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
293,  99 — 106). — A  method  for  determining  various 
fractions  of  blood-I  is  described.  Iodised  protein  is 
separated  by  ultrafiltration  and  the  inorg.  I  of  the 
ultrafiltrate  removed  by  Ag2S04.  In  blood  ultra¬ 
filtrate,  1 — 3  X  10-«%  of  I  is  present  in  org.  combin¬ 
ation.  Its  importance  is  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Microchemical  reactions  for  detecting  con¬ 
stituents  of  blood  and  urine.  K.  Nosaka  (Mikro- 
chim.  Acta,  1937,  1,  78 — 82). — Blood  in  urine  is 
detected  by  treating  a  drop  of  urine,  on  filter-paper, 
with  H202  and  benzidine;  the  sensitivity  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  adding  a  drop  of  NaOH.  Tyrosine  in 
urine  or  serum  is  detected  by  the  purple  colour 
produced  on  deproteinising  with  CC13-C02H,  and 
treating  the  solution  with  1  : 2-NOCloH#-OH. 
Leucine  is  similarly  detected  by  the  characteristic 
habit  of  the  cryst.  compound  formed  with  Cu(OAc)2. 
Urine  is  first  decolorised  with  C ;  serum,  or  urine 
containing  protein,  is  treated  as  above.  J.  S.  A. 

Congo-red  test  for  amyloidosis.  M.  M.  Fried¬ 
man  and  O.  Auerbach  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935, 
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21,  93 — 94). — Blood  samples  are  taken  4  min.  and 
1  hr.  after  injection  of  Congo-red.  Haemoglobin  is 
removed  by  addition  of  four  times  the  vol.  of  EtOH 
and  the  extent  of  the  dye  adsorption  judged  colori- 
metrically  from  the  two  samples.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Suitability  of  the  corneal  epithelium  of  the 
frog  for  the  detection  of  mitogenetic  radiation 
from  the  blood.  W.  Brenner  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
292,  424 — 433).— Variations  in  response  indicate  that 
the  frog’s  corneal  epithelium  is  unsuitable. 

F.  0.  H. 

Heart-lung-kidney  preparation  with  coagul- 
able  blood.  L.  Brull  (Arch.  Intemat.  Physiol., 
1936,  44,  1 — 14). — Utilisation  of  a  second  heart-lung 
prep,  overcomes  the  lack  of  a  reserve  of  venous  blood. 
With  this  prep,  the  non-protein-N  of  the  blood  is 
cone.  10 — 12-fold  by  the  kidney  and  urinary  Cl  and 
P  are  >  when  using  defibrinated  blood,  although 
these  are  not  excreted  at  a  concn,  >  that  of  the 
plasma.  H.  G.  R. 

Blood-groups  of  Veddahs.  W.  C.  0.  Hill 
(Nature,  1937,  140,  548). — Blood-groups  of  Ceylonese 

peoples  are  tabulated.  L.  S.  T. 

Photodynamic  haemolysis.  I.  Effect  of  dye 
concentration  and  temperature.  H.  F.  Blum, 
N.  Pace,  and  R.  L.  Garrett.  II.  Modes  of 
inhibition.  H.  F.  Blum  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Phvsiol., 
1937  ,  9,  217—228,  229— 239).— Rose-bengal  (I)  in 
low  concn.  causes  true  photodynamic  haemolysis  with 
a  temp,  eoeff.  of  1-2.  In  high  concn.  it  produces 
haemolysis  in  the  dark  and,  in  this  case,  the  effect  of 
temp,  is  irregular. 

II.  Photodynamic  haemolysis  by  (I)  is  inhibited 
by  S03",  S203",  blood-plasma,  phenosafranine  (II), 
tryptophan  (III),  and  histidine  (IV).  Plasma, 
(II),  (III),  and  (IV)  also  inhibit  haemolysis  in  the 
dark.  Inhibition  results  from  (a)  interference  with 
the  photo-oxidation  process,  either  by  removal  of 
Oo  or  by  introduction  of  reducing  substances,  (6) 
introduction  of  substances  which  prevent  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  dye  with  the  cells,  (a-)  will  inhibit 
only  photodynamic  haemolysis ;  (b)  will  inhibit 

haemolysis  both  in  the  light  and  in  the  dark. 

M.  A.  B. 

Intensified  haemolysis.  P.  Neuda  (Z.  Immuni- 
tats.,  1937,  91,  112 — 133). — Human  serum  contains 
a  “  normal  ”  lysing  agent  the  action  of  which  is 
weakened  by  addition  of  lecithin  (I)  to  the  serum. 
When  (I)  is  added  to  the  red  corpuscles  lysis  is  in¬ 
creased.  This  agent  is  most  active  at  low  temp.,  and 
is  thermostable.  The  optimum  dilution  is  1  :  16  to 
1  :  64.  C.  R.  S. 

Haemolysis  by  the  venom  of  the  Indian  cobra 
(Naja  tripudians).  S.  N.  Ganguly  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1937,  24,  1165 — 1174). — The  haemolytic  action 
is  associated  with  a  fraction  of  the  venom  containing 
globulin  and  primary  proteose,  and  accompanied  by 
lecithinase.  The  %  haemolysis  of  whole  blood  by  the 
fraction  is  roughly  inversely  cc  the  cholesterol  (I) 
content.  Haemolysis  in  general  is  slight  when  (I) 
is  lecithin ;  this  relationship  is  not  shown  in  the 
case  of  washed  cells.  R.  N.  C. 


Chemistry  of  moccasin  [snake-]venom.  I. 
Haemorrhagic  and  haemolytic  components .  S.  M. 
Peck  and  W.  Marx  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther.,  1937, 
60,  358 — 368). — Tests  for  hasmorrhagin  (I)  and 
haemolysin  (II)  in  the  venom  are  described.  The 
optimum  pa  for  (I)  is  6-0 — 8-0  and  that  for  (II) 
5-0 — 7-0.  Incubation  for  3  hr.  at  60°  destroys  (I) 
and  (II),  at  37°  (II)  only.  E.  M.  W. 

Preservation  of  coagulant  solutions  of  daboia- 
venom.  J.  Taylor,  S.  M.  K.  Mallick,  and  S.  N. 
Ganguly  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936, 24,  521—524).— 
The  venom  may  be  preserved  by  50%  glycerol. 

R.  N.  C. 

Coagulability  of  blood  from  the  site  of  surgical 
lesions.  I.  Scalone  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  23,  89 — 
127). — The  main  factor  in  the  increase  in  coagulability 
of  blood  from  the  site  of  various  types  of  trauma  in 
men  and  animals  is  blood  stasis  in  the  vessels.  In¬ 
flammation  and  sepsis,  but  not  inoculation  or  absorp¬ 
tion  of  neoplastic  tissue,  increase  the  rate  of  coagul¬ 
ation.  The  relationships  of  coagulability  to  various 
pathological  conditions  are  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Action  of  hydrotropic  substances  on  fibrinogen 
and  blood-clotting.  I.  Meissner  and  E.  Woh- 
lisch  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  133— 141).— Addition 
of  various  hydrotropic  substances,  e.g.,  urea,  NaOBz, 
and  Na  hippurate,  to  fibrinogen  (I)  solutions  decreases, 
and  of  Na  salicylate  in  small  concns.  increases,  but 
with  higher  concns.  decreases,  their  turbidity.  The 
action  is  reversible.  Urea  in  high  concns.  retards 
the  spontaneous  denaturation  of  (I)  and  the  clotting 
of  (I)  by  thrombin,  whilst  various  hydrotropic 
substances  retard  the  pptn.  of  (I)  by  EtOH,  tannin, 
NaCl,  AcOH,  and  heat.  With  EtOH,  tannin,  and 
heat,  the  effect  is  a  delay  of  flocculation  and  not  of 
denaturation.  Urea  does  not  inhibit  the  hydrolysis 
of  (I)  by  pepsin  and  trypsin.  P.  W.  C. 

Clotting  time  of  blood  following  administr¬ 
ation  of  histidine.  L.  Bloch,  J.  Kosse,  and  II. 
Necheles  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,,  1937,  109,  204). — 
Histidine  has  no  effect  on  blood  clotting  time  and  its 
therapeutic  use  in  bleeding  peptic  ulcers  cannot  be 
justified.  J.  N.  A. 

Anticoagulants.  T.  Magath  and  M.  Hurn 
(Amer.  J.  Clin.  Path.,  1935,  5,  548— 507).— Heparin 
(I)  causes  no  crenation  or  swelling  of  erythrocytes. 
Dry  oxalate  (22  mg.  per  10  c.c.  of  blood)  causes  11-3% 
shrinkage.  Use  of  1  c.c.  of  M%  aq.  Na2C204  per 
5  c.c.  of  blood  leads  to  hajmatocrit  readings  agreeing 
with  those  obtained  with  (I),  provided  blood  is 
centrifuged  within  2  hr.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Complement  content  of  sera  of  the  new-born, 
infants,  and  foetus.  P.  Solling  (Z.  Immunitats., 
1937,  91,  15—21). — The  hiemolytic  complement  val. 
was  const,  in  the  case  of  20  infants  in  their  first  year 
and  93  new-born,  in  which  it  was  <  in  healthy  men. 
The  complement  could  be  detected  from  the  17th  week 
of  foetal  life,  but  had  a  low  val.  After  the  28th  week 
it  had  risen  to  that  of  a  new-born  infant.  C.  R.  S. 

Interpretation  of  secretion  and  non-secretion 
of  substances  belonging  to  serological  groups. 
V.  Friedenreich  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91,  39 — 
49). — An  A-substance  is  found  in  the  saliva  of  some 
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but  not  of  all  horses.  It  is  never  found  in  red 
corpuscles.  C.  R.  S. 

Toxin  of  Bacterium  coli.  II.  Immunising 
power  of  the  polysaccharide  and  the  curve  of 
the  agglutination  titre.  III.  Action  of  anti¬ 
polysaccharide  serum  on  the  polysaccharide  and 
on  the  living  bacteria.  A.  Ligas  (Boll.  Soc.  ital. 
Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  297—298,  298—299;  cf.  A., 
1937,  III,  397).— II.  Data  are  given  for  the  febrile 
reaction,  agglutinin  titre  of  the  serum,  and  bactericidal 
power  of  rabbit  blood  following  intravenous  injection 
of  the  polysaccharide  (I). 

Ill,  The  antipolysaccharide  serum  probably  con¬ 
tains  an  antibody  which  diminishes  the  toxic  action  of 
(I)  and  of  the  living  bacteria.  F.  0.  H. 

Detoxication  of  diphtheria  toxin  by  lanoline  and 
sterols  ;  influence  of  cholesterol  on  its  immunis¬ 
ing  power.  II.  M.  Eisler  and  F.  Gottdenker 
(Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91,  49 — 61).— The  toxin 
previously  neutralised  by  combination  with  cholesterol 
(I)  regains  its  toxicity  when  the  (I)  is  extracted  with 
CHC13.  Rabbits  can  decompose  this  combination. 
Neutralisation  of  the  toxin  by  (I)  depends  on  the  ratio 
of  their  vols.  and  on  the  period  of  reaction  allowed. 
The  quantity  of  antitoxin  formed  increased  after 
injection,  simultaneous  or  separate,  of  toxin  and  (I). 

C.  R.  S. 

Highly  purified  diphtheria  antigen,  H.  Theo- 
rell  and  G.  Noklin  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91,  62 — 
68). — Cataphoresis  shows  that  the  flocculating  antigen 
purified  by  repeated  pptn.  is  a  protein,  giving  a 
negative  Molisch  reaction.  C.  R.  S. 

Evaluation  of  the  toxoid  of  staphylococci. 
H.  Scidiidt  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91,  75 — 86). — If 
a  toxin-  antitoxin  mixture  is  added  to  the  toxoid,  part 
of  the  antitoxin  is  fixed  and  the  amount  may  be 
measured  by  the  haemolytic  effect  of  the  freed  toxin 
on  the  red  corpuscles  of  rabbits.  C.  R.  S. 

Haemagglutination  with  night  birds  of  prey 
(Strigidae,  owls).  P.  Dahr  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937, 
91,  97 — 111). — No  isoagglutination  among  owls  was 
found;  the  sera  contain  anti-species  agglutinins  or 
type-sp.  agglutinins  a  and  fs  as  shown  by  their 
behaviour  towards  human  red  corpuscles.  Owl 
corpuscles  have  not  A ,  B,  M,  or  AT  factors. 

C.  R.  S. 

Autoagglutination .  E.  Poulsen  (Z.  Immuni¬ 
tats.,  1937,  91,  134 — 144). — Reports  that  sera  of 
patients  with  cancer,  thrombophlebitis,  etc.  show 
autoagglutination  could  not  be  confirmed. 

C.  R.  S. 

Production,  of  “  purified  ”  solutions  of  hsemag- 
glutinins.  P.  Dahr  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91, 
149 — 153). — A  simple  process  is  described. 

C.  R.  S. 

Slow-drying  antigen  for  the  Brucella  rapid 
agglutination  test.  I.  F.  Huddleson  (J.  Amer. 
Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  1937,  43,  519— 520).— The  ordinary 
antigen  is  modified  by  the  incorporation  of  glycerol. 

W.  O.  K. 

Antigenic  value  of  purified  serum-proteins. 

S.  Stetkiewicz  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126, 
141 — 142). — The  globulin  fraction  gives  better  results 


than  the  albumin,  and  the  purified  proteins,  being  less 
toxic,  can  be  given  in  larger  doses.  H.  G.  R. 

Preparation  of  Krueger  undenatured  bacterial 
antigens.  H.  M.  Powell  and  W.  A.  Jamieson  (J. 
Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  301— 307).— Krueger’s 
method  is  adapted  for  large-scale  production  of  the 
antigens.  Methods  of  standardising  the  products  are 
given.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  disinfectants  on  different  receptors. 

K.  Aoki  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91,  87—96).— 

Absorption  and  immunising  effects  show  that  the 
P-sp.  receptors  are  more  sensitive  than  the  p-unsp. 
ones,  whilst  the  a-receptors  are  intermediate  in  their 
resistance  towards  heat  or  treatment  with  dis¬ 
infectants.  C.  R.  S. 

Antitoxic  properties  of  glutathione.  Cobra 
venom.  L.  Binet,  G.  Weller,  and  C.  Jaulmes 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1513— 1514).— Develop¬ 
ment  of  symptoms  is  retarded  and  the  animals 
occasionally  survive  normally  lethal  doses,  if  the 
venom  before  injection  is  mixed  with  reduced 
glutathione  at  pK  7-4 — 8-4;  at  j)a  <7-4,  animals  die 
but  less  rapidly  than  the  controls.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Serological  effect  and  composition  of  proteins 
of  some  filtrates  of  immune  sera,  S.  Went  and 

L.  Sarkady  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91,  157—164).— 

Immune  sera  after  ultrafiltration  show  altered 
dispersibility.  No  relation  could  be  found  between 
immunising  agent  and  coarsely  dispersed  proteins  of 
the  sera.  C.  R.  S. 

Chemical  and  immunological  mechanism  of 
anthrax  infection  and  immunity.  I.  G.  Ivano- 
vics  and  V.  Bruckner  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91, 
175—176;  cf.  A.,  Ill,  294).— Tlie  acid  found  in  the 
sp.  substance  is  j(— )-glutamic  acid.  C.  R.  S. 

Rabicidal  substances  in  treated  patients.  J. 
Dodero  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1937,  59,  382 — '102). — 
Substances  appear  transitorily  in  the  serum  during 
treatment.  Their  presence  is  indicated  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  incubation  period  or  survival  in  animals 
injected  with  the  serum.  The  extent  of  their  form¬ 
ation  depends  on  the  individual  and  probably  also 
on  manner  of  treatment.  No  clear  relation  emerges 
between  these  substances  and  the  protective  affect  of 
the  treatment.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Destruction  of  anaphylactic  supersensitiveness 
to  azoprotein  by  azo-dyes  from  p-aminophenyl- 
arsinic  acid. — See  A.,  II,  528. 

Changes  in  human  tissue  electrolytes  in 
senescence.  H.  S.  Simms  and  A.  Stolman  (Science, 
1937,  86,  269 — 270). — Human  tissues  >  70  years  of 
age  contained  more  H2Q,  Cl,  total  base,  Na,  and  Ca 
and  less  K,  Mg,  P,  Nj  and  ash  than  tissues  30—40 
years  of  age.  Pathological  abnormalities  in  young 
tissue  were  similar  to  but  less  marked  than  those  of 
senescence.  Ca  variations  were  exceptional. 

L.  S.  T. 

Distribution  of  chloride  in  frog's  skeletal 
muscle  immersed  in  saline  solution.  M.  G. 
Eggleton,  P.  Eggleton,  and  A.  M.  Hamilton  (J. 

Physiol.,  1937,  90,  167— 182).— [Cl']  in  isolated 
muscle  in  equilibrium  with  Ringer’s  solutions  of 
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const.  [Cl']  but  varying  osmotic  pressure  is  inversely 
oc  [H,0].  The  [Cl']  ratio  between  muscle  and 
isotonic  Ringer’s  solution  is  const,  for  all  [Cl']  vals. 
in  the  latter  between  0-5  and  4-4  mg.  per  c.e. ;  it  is  0*24 
in  living  muscle,  and  0-85  in  rigor.  It  is  concluded 
that  only  a  quarter  of  the  muscle  is  permeable  to  Cl'. 
An  electrometric  titration  method  for  determination, 
of  Cl'  is  described ;  it  can  be  applied  to  CCI3*C02H 
filtrates  of  tissues  and  is  not  interfered  with  by 
glycogen,  protein,  or  other  N  compounds  of  muscle. 

R.  N.  C. 

Determination  of  iodine  in  thyroid  gland.  J.  C. 
DE  Jong  (Pharm.  Weekblad,  1937,  74, 1429—1437).— 
200  mg.  of  the  powdered  gland  are  dissolved  in 
5  c.c.  of  warm  4x-NaOH,  200  mg.  of  talc,  50  c.c.  of 
4%  aq.  KMnO.i,  and  25  c.c.  of  4n-H2S04  are  added. 
The  mixture  is  warmed  until  it  foams  and,  after  the 
initial  reaction,  gently  boiled  for  5  min.  to  complete 
oxidation.  The  cooled  solution  is  treated  with  an 
excess  (3  g.)  of  NaHS03  and  3  c.c.  of  0-lN-AgNO3, 
boiled  free  from  S02,  and  15  c.c.  of  50%  HN03  are 
added.  The  ppt.  of  Agl  and  talc  is  washed  on  a 
hardened  filter  and  transferred  to  a  flask  with  75  c.c. 
of  H20.  T  is  oxidised  to  I03'  with  5  c.c.  of  dil.  H2S04 
and  10  c.c.  of  Br-H20.  The  excess  of  Br  is  removed 
by  boiling,  5  c.c.  of  1  %  aq.  PhOH  and  a  few  crystals  of 
KI  are  added,  and  the  liberated  I  is  titrated  with 
0-()lN-Na2S203  (1  c.c.  hi  0-212  mg.  I).  The  method 
compares  favourably  with  the  standard  method. 
Several  commercial  samples  analysed  did  not  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Dutch  Pharmacopoeia.  S.  C. 

Fluorine  in  dental  enamel.  A.  Bernardi  and 
L.  Scandola  (Annali  Chim.  Appl.,  1937,  27,  328 — 
332). — Qual.  analysis  by  the  La(OAe)3  method 
indicates  the  occurrence  of  F  in  dental  enamel  {man, 
ox) ;  the  average  content  is  0-38  and  0-54%,  re¬ 
spectively.  F.  0.  H. 

Chemical  constitution  of  enamel  and  dentine. 
I.  Principal  components.  W.  D.  Armstrong 
and  P.  J.  Brekhus  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  677 — 
087). — Analytical  vals.  are  reported  for  the  mineral 
constituents  of  enamel  and  dentine.  The  Mg  and 
C03"  contents  of  dentine  being  >  those  in  enamel 
indicate  the  non-identity  of  the  two  mineral  phases. 
The  composition  of  the  enamel  of  carious  teeth  is 
similar  to  that  of  sound  teeth,  and  the  composition 
of  the  enamel  from  the  teeth  of  one  individual  varies 
as  much  as  that  obtained  from  the  teeth  of  several. 

A.  L. 

Natural  occurrence  of  zinc  in  teeth.  II. 
Some  general  considerations.  D.  B.  Cruick- 
Shank  (Brit.  Dental  J.,  1937,  63,  395— 399).— Of  all 
human  organs,  the  teeth  have  the  highest  concn.  of 
Zn  (200  mg.  per  kg.).  W.  0.  K. 

Copper,  zinc,  and  cobalt  in  organs  of  lamelli- 
branchs.  R.  Paulais  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
1508 — 1510). — Zn,  Cu,  and,  in  most  cases,  Co  were 
found  in  the  species  examined.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Radioactivity  of  potassium  prepared  from 
animal  tissue. — Sec  A,,  I,  489. 

Micro-determination  of  chloroform  extract  of 
beet  leafhopper.  R.  A.  Fulton  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
Anal.l,  1937,  9,  437 — 438). — An  apparatus  for  quant. 


extraction  of  small  wts.  of  the  insects  with  CHC13 
is  described.  Dried  Eutettix  tenellus  from  four  host 
plants  contained  34-5 — 42-7%  of  CHCl3-sol.  material. 

R.  S.  C. 

Liver-lipins  in  normal  dogs  on  different  types 
of  fat,  with  and  without  added  lecithin.  S.  H. 
Rubin,  C.  H.  Present,  and  E.  P.  Ralli  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  121,  19 — 26). — When  divided  into  five 
classes  according  to  the  type  of  fat  added  to  the 
basal  diet,  the  total  lipins  and  the  individual  frac¬ 
tions  (unsaponifiable,  total  acids,  phospholipin,  free 
and  cstcrified  cholesterol,  neutral  fat)  of  the  livers  of 
33  normal  dogs,  determined  by  microgravimetric 
methods,  show  no  significant  differences  (except  for 
the  I  val.  of  the  total  fatty  acids)  amongst  the 
classes.  P.  W.  C. 

Solubility  of  cholesterol  in  bile-salt  solutions. 
J.  T.  Bashottr  and  L.  Bauman  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  121,  1 — 3). — The  solubility  of  cholesterol  in 
bile-salt  solutions  increases  with  increase  in  concn.  of 
the  latter  to  max.  vals.,  which  are  more  rapidly 
attained  with  deoxyeholates  than  with  cholates. 
Solutions  of  unconjugated  salts  appear  to  be  better 
solvents  than  those  of  conjugated  salts.  Coupling 
with  NH2-acids  decreases  the  solvent  effect  of  cholic 
and  deoxy cholic  acids.  C.  R.  H. 

Absorption  spectra  of  compounds  related  to 
the  sterols. — See  A.,  I.,  494. 

Glutamic  acid.  I — IV.  B.  Rokusho,  R. 
Tanaka,  and  H.  Saito  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan, 
1937, 13,  916 — 953). — The  relationship  between  [HC1], 
time  of  decomp.,  and  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  a  soya¬ 
bean  protein  prep,  in  regard  to  total  and  NH2-N  in 
the  hydrolysate  has  been  determined.  The  optimum 
conditions  for  obtaining  glutamic  acid  (I)  (97 — 99% 
purity)  from  the  prep,  have  been  determined.  (I)  is 
liberated  more  slowly  from  the  protein  mol.  than  are 
the  other  NH2-acids.  The  yield  of  (I)  from  various 
oil  cakes  produced  in  Manchuria  is  given. 

J.  N.  A. 

Determination  of  proline  in  gelatin.  A.  Bas- 
tian  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 19, 1298—1301).— 
The  proline  content  of  gelatin  determined  in  the 
hydrolysate  by  the  method  of  Engeland  and  Bastian 
(A.,  1937,  III,  374),  which  uses  only  2  g.  of  protein, 
is  25—26-5%  and  compares  favourably  with  the  val. 
of  20%  obtained  by  Bergmann’s  method  (A.,  1935, 
1140),  which  requires  100  g.  of  protein.  P.  W.  C. 

Protamine  of  the  rainbow  trout.  K.  Felix 
and  A.  Mager  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  124 — 
125 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1544). — The  Me  ester  hydrochloride 
of  the  impure  protamine,  iridin,  mol.  wt.  approx. 
1560,  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  rainbow  trout  con¬ 
tains  total  N  22-3,  Cl  14-15,  and  OMe  1-98%.  The 
total  N  is  distributed  as  follows  :  as  arginine  86-95, 
(NH2)racid  13-7,  alanine  2-08,  serine  2-02,  !NH  6-11, 
and  valine  3-50%.  W.  McC. 

Compounds  of  clupein  with  prosthetic  groups . 
KL  Felix  and  A.  Mager  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 
249,  126—134;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1544).— At  pa  4-3  the 
Me  ester  hydrochloride  of  clupein  (I)  mixed  with  aq. 
insulin  (II)  yields  a  Cl-frep  salt  containing  equimol. 
amounts  of  (I)  and  (II)  (S  content  2-8%).  1  mg.  of 
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the  salt  has  the  same  activity  as  12  international 
units  of  (II).  The  salt  is  inactivated  by  digestion 
with  activated  trypsin  or  pepsin  +  HC1.  Similar 
salts  are  obtained  from  (I)  and  adenylic  acid  (III), 
hsemin  (IV),  hasrn  (V),  protoporphyrin  (VI),  ascorbic 
acid  (VII),  and  lactofiavinphosphoric  acid  (VIII). 
The  mol.  ratio  of  (I)  to  the  other  constituent  in  the 
salts  with  (III) — (VI)  is  1  :  11  and  in  that  with  (VII) 
1  :  10.  The  absorption  spectra  of  the  salts  with  the 
blood  pigments  [except  (IV)]  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  free  pigments.  The  enzymic  activity  of  the 
(VIII)  salt  is  double  that  of  free  (VIII).  The  salts 
with  the  blood  pigments  are  almost  insol.  and  cannot 
be  separated  into  their  constituents  without  decomp. 
Their  catalase  activity  is  >  that  of  the  free  pigments. 

W.  McC. 

a-  and  p-caseinogen.  IL  Kondo  and  T.  Yamada 
(J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  791 — 804). — 
Fractional  pptn.  by  EtOH  of  caseinogen  (I)  (goat’s 
milk)  dissolved  in  40%  urea  solution  yielded  a-  and 
P-(I)  which  correspond  with  the  two  fractions  obtained 
by  Gr6h  (A.,  1934,  1119).  «-(I)  is  insol.  in  60—70% 
EtOH  and  has  a  high  content  of  tyrosine,  tryptophan, 
basic  N,  and  P,  whilst  0-(I)  is  sol.  in  60 — 70%  EtOH 
and  has  a  low  content  of  the  above  constituents. 

J.  N.  A. 

Composition  of  tissue-proteins.  II.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  arginine.  S.  Graff,  E.  Maoulla,  and 
A.  M.  Graff.  III.  Arginine  in  the  placenta. 
S.  Graff  and  A.  M.  Graff.  IV.  Determination  of 
cystine.  S.  Graff,  E.  Maculla,  and  A.  M.  Graff 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  121,  71—77,  79—80,  81— S6; 
cf.  A.,  1935,  1044). — The  determination  of  small 
amounts  (0-5 — 1-5  mg.)  of  arginine  (I)  in  protein 
hydrolysates  by  means  of  its  quant,  conversion  by 
arginase  into  ornithine  and  urea  followed  by  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  urea  by  the  xanthhydrol  method  is 
described. 

III.  The  (I)-N  val.  expressed  as  %  of  the  total  X 
of  human  placentas  (normal,  premature,  and  diseased) 
was  14-4 — 15-3  and  of  guinea-pigs’  placentas  14-7  to 
15-1%.  The  (I)  content  of  the  human  placenta- 
protein  is  therefore  not  unique  and  is  consistent  with 
the  histology  of  the  placenta. 

IV.  A  micro-determination  of  cystine  involves 
hydrolysis  of  the  protein,  reduction  (Zn-HCl)  of  the 
cystine,  filtration  from  humin  and  excess  of  Zn, 
pptn.  as  Cu  mercaptide,  and  digestion  by  the  Kjeldahl 
procedure  or  ignition  for  S  determination. 

P.  W.  C. 

Optical  properties  of  vertebrate  nerve  axons 
as  related  to  fibre  size.  F.  0.  Schmitt  and  R.  S. 
Bear  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  9,  261—273).— 
The  birefringence  of  the  sheath  of  axons  from  frog 
sciatic  nerve  increases  with  increasing  fibre  diameter 
due  to  the  progressive  increase  in  amount  of  lipin 
dispersed  with  the  protein  in  the  sheath.  A  change 
from  proteotropic  to  myelotropic  character  occurs  at 
a  diameter  of  about  2  u.,  which  corresponds  with  the 
size  found  by  histological  methods  for  the  dividing 
line  between  non-myelinated  and  myelinated  fibres. 

M.  A.  B. 

Optical  properties  of  the  axon  sheaths  of 
crustacean  nerves.  R.  S-  Bear  and  F.  0.  Schmitt 
(J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  9,  275— 281).— The 


metatropic  reversal  of  birefringence  in  crustacean 

axon  sheaths  produced  by  immersion  in  cone,  solu¬ 
tions  of  various  substances  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  thin  layer  of  oriented  lipin  material  around  the 
axis  cylinder.  Reduction  of  the  positive  birefring¬ 
ence  of  the  oriented  protein  micelles  in  the  sheath  by 
increasing  the  n  of  the  surrounding  medium  allows 
the  negative  intrinsic  birefringence  of  the  lipins  to 
become  evident.  Preliminary  treatment  with  lipin 
solvents  prevents  reversal  by  the  usual  agents. 

M.  A.  B. 

Birefringence  of  nerve  sheaths  as  studied  in 
cross-sections.  P.  Chinn  and  F.  O.  Schmitt  (J. 
Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  9,  289 — 296). — Birefring¬ 
ence  of  frog,  cat,  and  lobster  nerve  axons,  treated 
with  EtOH  to  remove  lipins  from  the  sheath,  shows 
that  the  micelles  in  the  protein  lamellae  of  the  sheath 
are  oriented  to  some  extent.  M.  A.  B. 

Electrokinetic  theory  in  the  calculation  of  the 
charge  on  proteins. — See  A.,  I,  615. 

Colloid-chemical  studies  on  meat  proteins. — 
See  B.,  1937,  1263. 

Phosphatides  in  healthy  and  diseased  hearts. 
F.  F.  Urban  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  264—279).— 
Fresh  healthy  and  diseased  human  hearts  contain,  on 
the  average,  64  mg.  of  phosphatide-N  per  100  g.  Of 
this  amount  29%  is  present  as  choline,  49%  as  NH2-N, 
and  22%  in  some  unknown  state  of  combination. 
If  the  last  fraction  is  left  out  of  account  the  X  :  P 
ratio  is  1-5  : 1.  The  hearts  contain  small  amounts 
of  creatinine  and  possibly  traces  of  purine. 

W.  MoC. 

Phosphatides  and  cerebrosides.  G.  Fawaz, 
H.  Lteb,  and  M.  K.  Zacherl  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
293,  121 — 132). — The  phosphatides  of  human  brain 
are  completely  extracted  by  treating  with  CC13-C02H, 
removing  the  sol.  portion,  and  boiling  the  insol. 
residue  for  6  min.  with  EtOH.  About  80%  of  the 
total  P  of  the  EtOH  extract  is  sol.  in  Et20  and  the 
N  :  P  ratio  for  the  Et20-sol.  material  is  2-04— 2-56  :  1. 
Modification  of  the  method  permits  the  determination 
also  of  cerebroside  in  the  same  extract.  The  method 
is  applicable  to  the  determination  of  phosphatide  in 
yeast.  P.  W.  C. 

Lysolecithin  and  tosylglycerides.  P.  A. 
Levene  and  C.  L.  Mehltretter  (Enzymologia,  1937, 
4,  Part  H,  232 — 238). — The  lysolecithin  (I)  prepared 
by  the  action  of  cobra  venom  on  egg-yolk  is  derived 
mainly  (>86%)  from  p-glycerophosphoric  acid.  Tri- 
p-toluenesulphonylglyceride  with  Nal  gives  p- 
Cf)H4Me-S03Na  (II).  p-CGH.1Me-S02Cl,  glycerol  a-Me 
ether,  and  CBH6N  afford  di-p-toluenesulphonyl-a- 
methylglyceride  which  with  Nal  gives  (II).  Oxidation 
of  Ba  ^-glycerophosphate,  osa'-distearylglyceride,  or 
(I)  gives  AcCHO.  Methylation  products  of  (I)  include 
Me  stearate,  palmitate,  and  glycerophosphate.  The 
position  of  the  fatty  acid  in  «-(I)  was  not  elucidated. 

F.  O.  H. 

Partial  synthesis  of  muscle-adenylic  acid. — 

See  A.,  II,  481. 

Constitution  of  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid. 

II.— See  A.,  II,  481. 
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Neurotoxins  from  venom  of  species  of  cobra. 

F.  Mioheel,  H.  Dietrich,  and  G.  Bischoef  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  157—175;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
893). — Dil.  solutions  of  the  venom  of  Naja  jlava 
after  subjecting  to  dialysis,  ultrafiltration,  and 
cataphoresis  at  20 — 25°  (3000 — 3500  V.,  >20  ma.)  in  a 
special  apparatus  yield  two  neurotoxins  of  which 
the  min.  lethal  doses  for  mice  are  (I)  0-001  and  (II) 
0-00003  mg.  per  g.,  respectively.  (II)  is  unstable 
even  in  absence  of  air.  The  venom  of  Naja  tripudians 
yields  a  neurotoxin  similar  to  (II),  the  min.  lethal  dose 
being  0-00008  mg.  per  g.,  and  a  cryst.  neurotoxin 
(III)  containing  inorg.  matter  (probably  ZnO).  The 
min.  lethal  dose  of  (III)  is  0-006 — 0  009  mg.  per  g. 
The  neurotoxins  are  inactivated  by  Cu20  -f-  02  in 
presence  of  glutathione  or  cysteine  (IV)  (which  is 
probably  converted  into  cystine),  but  not  by  Cu„0 
alone  or  (IV)  alone.  Glycerol,  glycine,  and  H3B03 
prevent  the  inactivation.  HS03'  inactivates  the 
neurotoxins  with  liberation  of  SH  groups. 

W.  McC. 

Production  of  hypertensive  substances  during 
autolysis  of  the  kidney.  E.  Dicker  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  88 — 89). — Aseptic  autolysis  in 
situ,  caused  by  ligaturing  the  renal  artery  for  24  hr., 
produces  substances  with  peripheral  hypertensive 
action.  H.  G.  R. 

Photo-labile  pigments  of  the  chicken  retina. 

G.  Wald  (Nature,  1937,  140,  545 — 546). — Rhodopsin 

and  the  photo-labile  pigment  of  the  cones,  hitherto 
unknown,  have  been  extracted  from  chicken  retinas. 
The  cone  pigment,  now  named  iodopsin,  is  apparently 
violet  in  colour.  L.  S.  T. 

Ovoverdin,  a  pigment  chemically  related  to 
visual  purple.  K.  G.  Stern  and  K.  Salomon 
(Science,  1937,  86,  310— 311).— The  green,  H?0-sol. 
pigment  of  the  egg  of  the  lobster  ( Homarus  americanus ) 
is  a  carotenoid-protein,  and  is  named  ovoverdin  (I). 
Aq.  solutions  give  absorption  bands  centring  around 
6400  and  4700  a.  The  isoelectric  point  is  at  pn 
6-7  approx. ;  mol.  wt.  ~  3  X  105.  EtOH,  COMe^ 
CHC13,  C5HsN,  CsHg,  and  dioxan,  but  not  light  petro¬ 
leum,  rapidly  liberate  the  orange-red  carotenoid  from 
the  pigment  and  the  protein  is  coagulated.  (I)  is  stable 
at  pB  4  to  8.  AcOH  and  alkali  liberate  the  caroten¬ 
oid.  (I)  is  stable  towards  dil.  but  not  cone.  aq.  NH3. 
It  is  more  stable  than  visual  purple.  Solutions  or 
films  of  (I)  prepared  with  gelatin  bleach  to  a  straw- 
yellow  shade  when  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight  for 
1 — 2  days  at  room  temp.  Lactoflavin  accelerates 
the  bleaching.  Solutions  of  the  carotenoid  in  org. 
solvents  fade  more  rapidly,  yielding  colourless  de¬ 
comp.  products  which,  unlike  retinene,  give  a  negative 
Carr-Price  test  for  vitamin-.-l.  When  rapidly  heated 
to  6o — 70°  green  solutions  change  to  orange-red. 
The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  red  form  shows 
increased  extinction  at  4800  a.  and  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  disappearance  of  the  (I)  band  at  6400  A.  The 
green  colour  reappears  on  rapid  cooling,  provided 
that  heating  is  not  prolonged  or  the  temp,  allowed 
to  reach  80°,  when  an  orange-pink  protein  coagulum 
is  formed.  L.  S.  T. 

Sedimentation  constant  of  ovoverdin.  R.  W.  G. 
Wyckoee  (Science,  1937  ,  86,  311 — 312). — Ovoverdin 


solutions  prepared  from  lobster  eggs  by  the  method 
described  above  (cf.  preceding  abstract)  contain  a 
homogeneous  protein  with  a  sedimentation  const, 
at  20°  of  10-3  X  10-13  cm.  per  sec.  per  dyne. 

L.  S.  T. 

Visual  adaptation  and  chemistry  of  the  rods. 
G.  Wald  and  A.  Clark  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  21, 
93 — 105). — Measurements  of  dark  and  light  adaptation 
in  varying  circumstances  conform  with  predictions 
from  a  chemical  cycle  proposed  to  describe  the 
rhodopsin  system.  E.  M.  W. 

Absorption  bands  of  oxycytochrome-C.  E. 
Yakusiiiji  (Acta  Phytochim.,  1937,  10,  125 — 128). — 
The  prep,  of  cytochrome-C  (I)  (from  heart  muscle  of 
ox)  and  its  absorption  bands  in  various  media  are 
described.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  (I)  in  H20 
gives  bands  at  700  and  625  mg.  The  former  closely 
resembles  that  of  oxycytochrome-(7  (II)  in  10% 
NaOH  at  670 — 680  mu.,  the  difference  being  ascribed 
to  difference  of  pa,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  typical 
methsemoglobin  band.  Examination  of  these  and 
bands  obtained  in  various  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
indicates  that  the  absorption  spectra  of  (II)  is  a 
hsematin  spectrum  complicated  by  the  basic  character 
of  (I).  P.  W.  C. 

Dialysis  of  milk.  III.  Salt  equilibrium  with 
special  reference  to  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
phosphorus.  L.  H.  Lampitt,  ,J.  H.  Bushill,  and 
D.  F.  Filmer  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1861—1873; 
cf.  A.,  1934,  1125). — The  normally  unstable  salt 
equilibrium  of  milk  is  stabilised  in  the  prep,  of  milk 
powder,  so  that  shaking  does  not  alter  the  amounts  of 
dialysable  Mg,  Ca,  or  P,  The  reactions  produced 
by  acidification  of  raw  separated  milk  with  lactic  acid 
(I)  are  not  reversible,  and  the  results  of  dialysis  of 
milks  of  differing  acidity  cannot  be  compared  even 
after  neutralisation  to  the  same  pR.  The  concn.  of 
dialysable  Ca  and  inorg.  P  oc  the  titratable  acidity 
of  milk  powder  solution  to  which  (I)  has  been  added. 
Dialysable  org.  P  is  unaffected.  P.  G.  M. 

Variations  in  calcium  and  phosphorus  con¬ 
tents  of  cow’s  milk  during  the  lactation  period. 
T.  M.  Olson  (S.  Dakota  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Ann.  Rept., 
1934,  30 — 31). — The  Ca  and  P  contents  of  milk  are 
high  at  the  beginning  of  lactation.  The  Ca  content 
falls  to  a  min.  at  6 — 8  weeks  and  remains  substantially 
const,  throughout  until  drying-off,  when  vals.  rise  to 
20 — 30%  >  normal.  The  P  content  falls  rapidly 
at  first  (6  weeks)  and  then  more  slowly  until  the  end  of 
the  period.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Total  sulphur  in  human  and  cow’s  milk.  L. 
Revol  and  R.  Paccard  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  126,  25 — 26). — The  vals.  for  human  and  cow’s 
milk  are  82 — 202  and  270  —440  mg.  per  litre,  respect¬ 
ively.  The  variation  in  the  S  is  >  that  in  the  N 
content.  H.  G.  R. 

Iodine  and  bromine  [in  milk].  J.  S.  McHargue 
(Kentucky  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Ann.  Rcpt.  [1933], 
1934,  44—45). — The  normal  I  content  of  milk  in 
Kentucky  is  30  parts  per  billion.  I-feeding  increases 
this  13-fold.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Analysis  of  proteins.  IX.  Content  in  amino- 
acids  of  tbe  caseinogen  and  lactalbumin  of 
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woman’s  milk.  R.  H.  A.  Plimmer  and  J.  Lowndes 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1751— 1757).— Analytical 
data  are  given  for  woman’s  and  cow’s  milk  and  the 
nutritive  vals.  of  the  two  milks  are  compared. 

W.  0.  K. 

Composition  of  milk  from  stock  rats  :  appar¬ 
atus  for  milking  small  laboratory  animals. 
W.  M.  Cox,  jun,,  and  A.  J.  Mueller  (J.  Nutrition, 
1937,  13,  249 — 261). — Rat  milk  contains  2 — 3  times 
the  total  solid  content  of  human  or  cow  milk  and  by 
comparison  with  these  is  low  in  carbohydrate  and  high 
in  protein  and  fat.  A.  G.  P. 

Lipin  analysis  of  human  thoracic  duct  lymph. 
R.  Reiser  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  625—634).— 
A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  lipin  distribu¬ 
tion  in  lymph  is  described  and  the  following  vals.  are 
obtained  for  the  thoracic  duct  lymph  of  a  patient  on 
low-fat  diet :  phospholipin  (I)  70 — 87,  total  cholesterol 

(II)  23—31,  free  (II)  5—12,  neutral  fat  (III)  300— 
344  mg.  per  100  g. ;  I  val.  of  (I)  84 — 95,  that  of  (III) 
69—74.  The  mean  M  of  the  fatty  acids  in  (I)  and 

(III)  as  indicated  by  the  ratio  of  their  reducing  power 

to  K2Cr207  to  their  titration  val.  to  alkali,  is  close  to 
that  of  stearic  and  oleic  acids.  A.  L. 

Storage  of  bull  sperm  for  artificial  impreg¬ 
nation.  B.  Hatziolos  (Z.  Zuchtung,  1937,  B,  38, 
199 — 254). — Best  conditions  for  keeping  the  sperm 
are  examined.  The  f.p.  of  semen  was  0-62°,  the  Cl 
content  0-6 — 0-9%,  and  the  pn  6-39 — 7-SI,  At 
13 — 19°  the  sperm  remained  alive  in  spermatic  fluid 
69  hr.,  in  isotonic  saline  71-76,  in  Ringer’s  and  Tyrode 
solutions,  respectively,  68-88  and  48-72  hr.,  but 
much  longer  at  lower  temp.  At  temp.  <0°,  sperms 
soon  die.  Of  20  cows,  impregnated  with  sperms  kept 
alive  at  low  temp.,  only  two  became  pregnant. 

P.  W.  C. 

Reducing  power  and  sulphur  derivatives  in 
exudates.  K.  Apprich  and  F.  F.  Urban  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1937,  292,  360 — 367). — The  reducing  power  of 
exudates  from  human  patients  was  equiv.  to  2-5 — 
5-5  mg.  of  Prussian-blue  per  100  c.c.  The  val.  is 
reduced  by  an  average  of  27%  by  CH20,  indicating  a 
SH  content  of  0-12  mg.  per  100  c.c.  These  vals.  and 
those  of  total  and  inorg.  S  could  not  be  correlated 
with  the  type  of  disease.  F.  O.  H. 

Indian  snake  venoms.  II.  Cobra  venom  : 
its  chemical  constitution,  protein  fractions,  and 
their  physiological  actions.  S.  N.  Ganguly  and 
M.  T.  Malkana.  III.  Enzymes  in  cobra  and 
daboia  venom.  IV.  Mechanism  of  the  coagul¬ 
ant  action  of  daboia  venom  on  blood.  S.  N. 
Ganguly  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24,  281 — 286, 
287—294,  525— 529).— II.  The  venom  contains  C,  H, 
O,  N,  S,  and  P.  The  dried  material  contains  87-56% 
of  protein  (I),  and  also  lecithin  (II)  and  cholesterol; 
the  (I)  fractions  are:  globulin  20-31,  albumin  39-69, 
primary  proteose  11-31,  and  secondary  proteose  (III) 
16-81%.  (II)  is  present  in  combination  with  (I)  as 
well  as  in  the  free  state.  The  activity  of  the  venom 
is  due  to.  (III),  hydrolysis  of  which  to  NH2-acids  by 
tryptic  digestion  destroys  the  toxic  effect. 

III.  Both  cobra  and  daboia  venoms  contain  pro¬ 
teolytic  enzymes  capable  of  digesting  gelatin,  cryst. 
ovalbumin,  casein,  and  fibrin,  and  a  (Il)-splitting 


enzyme,  which  is  more  powerful  in  cobra  venom. 

Antivenenene  (IV)  does  not  affect  these  enzymes. 
Cobra  venom  contains  also  a  rennin-like  enzyme,  the 

action  of  which  is  neutralised  by  (IV). 

IV.  The  venom  cannot  replace  Ca,  convert  pro¬ 
thrombin  into  thrombin,  or  fibrinogen  into  fibrin.  Its 
coagulant  action  is  due  to  liberation  of  thrombokinase 
from  blood-platelets  by  eytolysis.  R.  N.  C. 

Migration  of  the  toxic  constituents  of  cobra 
(Naja  naja)  venom  at  various  pa  in  an  electric 
field.  B.  N.  Ghosh  and  S.  S.  De  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1937,  24,  1175 — 1182).— Cobra-neurotoxin  (I) 
and  -luemolysin  (II)  pass  through  parchment  and 
ultra-fine  filters,  but  Cellophane  is  impermeable.  (I) 
and  (II)  show  no  isoelectric  points  between  pn  2-2  and 
10-0,  and  are  hence  apparently  moderately  strong 
bases.  Cataphoretic  experiments  using  intercepting 
membranes  permit  the  removal  of  >2/3  of  the  pro¬ 
teins  associated  with  (I)  and  (II),  and  also  the  partial 
separation  of  (I)  from  (II).  R.  N.  C. 

Amylolytic  activity  of  extracts  of  the  salivary 
glands  of  octopods.  R.  de  Marco  (Riv.  Biol,, 
1937,  23,  74 — 80).— Aq.  extracts  of  the  salivary 
glands  of  Octopus  macropus  and  0.  vulgaris  hydrolyse 
starch  with  production  of  dextrins  but  not  of  glucose. 

F.  0.  H. 

Enzymic  action  in  the  digestive  canal.  I. 
Human  and  horse  saliva .  II.  Saliva  of  animals . 
T.  Matsuoka  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13, 
865—871,  872 — 874). — I.  Human  saliva  contains 
large  amounts  of  amylase  (I)  the  activity  of  which  is 
0-045  of  that  of  commercial  Kyokuho  diastase,  and 
varies  only  slightly  from  day  to  day.  Sex  and  period 
of  year  have  very  little  effect  on  the  activity.  Horse 
saliva  contains  only  small  amounts  of  (I). 

II.  Cattle,  sheep,  pig,  and  goat  saliva  contain  only 
very  small  amounts  of  (I),  whilst  saliva  of  dogs,  cats, 
rats,  and  guinea-pigs  contain  relatively  large  amounts. 

J.  N.  A. 

Glyco-ursodeoxycholic  acid  from  bear’s  bile. 
—See  A.,  II,  500. 

Gastric  analysis  in  Indians  :  study  of  100 
cases.  M.  N.  Rao  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24, 
1145—1157). — Analytical  figures  are  given  for  free 
HC1,  total  acid,  and  total  Cl' ;  pepsin  and  blood-Cl' 
are  also  determined  in  some  cases.  R.  N.  C. 

Relation  between  the  pK  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestinal  tract  and  the  deposition  of  calcium  in 
bones  of  rats.  B.  Bisbey  and  S.  Cover  (Missouri 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Ann.  Kept.  [1933],  Bull.,  1934,  No. 
340,  59— 60).— No  relation  was  apparent  between 
the  pa  of  the  upper  and  lower  intestinal  tract  and 
rachitic  changes  in  the  hones  of  rats.  The  antirachitic 
action  of  vitamin-D  cannot  be  ascribed  to  its  action 
in  changing  the  pK  of  intestinal  contents. 

Ck.  Abs.  {p) 

Intubation  of  the  human  small  intestine. 
W.  O.  Abbott  and  T.  G.  Miller  (J.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1936,  106,  16 — 18). — A  method  of  collecting 
unaltered  intestinal  secretion  and  of  studying  intest¬ 
inal  absorption  is  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Progress  in  clinical  urinology.  C.  Mitchell 
(Clin.  Med.,  Surg.,  1936,  43,  19— 23).— A  review. 
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Qual.  tests,  especially  for  residues  of  medicines  in 

urine,  are  considered.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  organic  acids  in  urine  by 
Hehner's  method.  P.  Fleury  and  Caron-Claey- 
SEN  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  26,  241 — 255). — • 
The  procedure  is  described.  J.  D.  L. 

Chemical  identification  of  ascorbic  acid  in 
urine.  P.  J.  Drumm,  H.  Scarborough,  and  C.  P. 
Stewart  (Biochcm.  J.,  1937,  31,  1874 — 1878). — 
Dehydroascorbic  acid  was  isolated  as  its  2  : 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazone  (20  mg.)  from  normal  urine  (12  1.). 
Another  hydrazone  was  also  isolated  but  not  identified. 

P.  G.  M. 

Source  of  androgenic  and  oestrogenic  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  urine.  A.  S.  Park.es  (Lancet,  1937, 
233,  902— 903).— A  discussion.  L.  S.  T. 

Indophenol- (2  :  6-dichlorophenolindophenol-) 
reducing  properties  of  urine.  R.  N.  Chopra  and 
A.  C.  Roy  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936, 24, 239 — 248). — 
The  indophenol  (I)-reducing  power  of  the  urine  of 
normal  individuals  depends  considerably  on  their 
diet;  it  is  not  increased  on  a  ketogenic  diet.  The 
(I)  titre  varies  with  the  nature  and  concn.  of  the  acids 
used  for  titration;  with  1%  AcOH  it  is  <  with 
CC13-C02H.  AcOH,  CC13-C02H,  and  H2S04  are  not 
efficient  preservatives  for  (I)-reducing  substances  in 
urine,  but  5%  CC13-C02H  is  apparently  better  than 
the  others.  The  (i)-reducing  power  of  the  urine  of 
patients  with  epidemic  dropsy  and  even  of  some 
normal  subjects  is  low,  although  symptoms  of  scurvy 
are  never  present.  The  reducing  power  runs  almost 
parallel  with  uric  acid  excretion.  R.  N.  C. 

Duality  of  the  coproporphyrins  in  bovine  con¬ 
genital  porphyrinuria.  C.  Remington  and  G.  C.  S. 
Roets  (Nature,  1937,  140,  584— 585).— A  photo¬ 
micrograph  of  coproporphyrin  III,  isolated  from  a 
case  of  this  disease,  shows  that,  as  with  the  related 
uroporphyrins,  compounds  belonging  to  both  isomeric 
types,  series  I  and  series  III,  occur  in  certain  patho¬ 
logical  conditions.  L.  S.  T. 

Franke's  reaction.  A.  E.  Raices  and  C.  V. 
Suarez  (Rev.  med.-quir.  patol.  femcnina,  1935,  6, 
513—518). — Urine  is  shaken  with  aq.  methylene- 
blue.  In  the  presence  of  bilirubin  a  green  colour  is 
produced.  Urobilin  may  interfere.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Excretion  of  vitamin-C  in  sweat.  R.  E.  Bern¬ 
stein  (Nature,  1937,  140,  684 — 685). — Vitamin-C 
excreted  in  the  sweat  of  Bantu  labourers  working  at 
96 — 97°  e.  in  the  Witwatersrand  Au  mines  amounts 
to  0-5 — M  mg.  per  100  c.c.or  approx.  2  mg.  per  hr. 
Urinary  excretion  of  -G  remains  unchanged. 

L.  S.  T. 

Symptomatology  and  pathology  of  potassium 
and  magnesium  deficiencies  in  rats.  G.  A. 
Schrader,  C.  0.  Prickett,  and  W.  D.  Salmon  (J. 
Nutrition,  1937,  14,  85 — 109).  A.  G.  P. 

Injurious  effects  of  sodium  chloride  and  their 
prevention.  E.  Reining  and  G.  Hope  (Arch. 
Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1935,  32,  739— 745).— Daily 
administration  of  20  g.  of  NaCl  to  allergic  patients 
caused  shock.  Irritation  is  caused  by  Na'  rather  than 
by  cr.  KC1,  CaCl2,  MgCl2,  and  SrCl2  caused  no 


irritation.  Mixtures  of  these  salts  and  NaCl  in 
proportions  occurring  in  sea-H20  and  in  blood-serum 
were  non-irritating  and  therapeutic.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Anjemia  and  agranulocytosis  during  sulphanil- 
amide  therapy.  G.  H.  Jennings  and  G.  South- 
well-Sander  (Lancet,  1937  ,  233,  898—901). — 
Blood  counts  show  that  p-NH2'C6H4-S02'NH2  (I) 
is  a  potential  marrow  poison.  Erythropoiesis  and 
leucopoiesis  may  be  depressed  by  (I).  L.  S.  T. 

Biochemistry  of  the  anaemias.  IV.  Mineral 
constituents  of  the  blood  and  phenylhydrazine 
anaemia.  V.  Carbohydrates  and  haemorrhagic 
and  phenylhydrazine  anaemias.  G.  Stolfi  and  A. 
Lalli  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim,,  1937,  12,  288, 
289;  ef.  A.,  1937,  III,  378).— IV.  The  [CP]  of  whole 
blood  (rabbit)  increases,  mainly  in  the  plasma,  the 
serum-Na,  -K,  and  -Ca  also  being  increased. 

V.  The  anaemia,  especially  that  due  to  haemorrhage, 
is  followed  by  hyperglyccemia  and  diminution  of 
liver-glycogen.  The  effect  on  glycolysis  is  irregular, 
the  tendency  being  for  the  disappearance  of  glucose 
in  a  given  vol.  of  blood  to  decrease  and  that  per 
erythrocyte  to  increase.  F.  O.  H. 

Nitrogen  metabolism  of  abscesses  in  anaemic 
and  non-ansamic  dogs.  Reserve  stores  of  pro¬ 
tein  apparently  involved.  F.  S.  Daft,  F.  S. 

Robscheit-Robbins,  and  G.  H.  Whipple  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  121,  45 — 59). — Normal  non-anremic 
dogs  in  which  sterile  abscesses  were  produced  by 
subcutaneous  injection  of  turpentine  show  fever, 
leucocytosis,  and  an  increase  in  urinary  N  above  the 
level  of  the  fasting  dog.  With  dogs  which  have  been 
anaemic  for  years,  similar  fever  and  leucocytosis  are 
produced  but  no  increase  in  urinary  N.  A  dog  which 
had  been  ansemic  for  a  few  weeks  showed  an  inter¬ 
mediate  reaction.  The  labile  protein  stores  which 
may  contribute  to  the  building  of  haemoglobin  or 
plasma-protein  are  probably  factors  related  to  pro¬ 
tein  catabolism  and  excess  urinary  N  observed. 
Creatine  vals.  suggest  that  a  part  of  these  labile 
protein  stores  is  present  in  the  muscles  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  liver  is  concerned. 

P.  W.  C. 

Haemoglobin  regeneration  in  anaemic  rats  in 
relation  to  iron  intake  :  bioassay  technique  for 
measuring  available  iron.  M.  C.  Smith  and  L. 
Otis  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  573— 582).— Modific¬ 
ations  of  Elvehjem’s  method  for  determining  available 
Fe  in  foodstuffs  are  described.  Data  thus  obtained 
for  numerous  foodstuffs  are  recorded.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  iron  from  red  clay  on  pig  de¬ 
velopment.  F.  V.  Gaaz  and  M.  G.  Lubnikova 
(Probl.  Animal  Husbandry  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  No,  3, 
43 — 54). — Red  clay  of  high  Fe  content  prevents 
anaemia  in  pigs  having  no  access  to  pasture,  and  is 
more  efficient  in  this  respect  than  proprietary  Fe 
preps.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Sulphur  (colloidal)  therapy  in  treatment  of 
arthritis.  S.  C.  Woldenberg  (Med.  Bull.  Veterans 
Admin.,  1935,  12,  10 — 26). — Arthritic  patients  are 
deficient  in  S  (finger-nail  tests).  Injection  of  colloidal 
S  increased  the  cystine  vals.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Lactoflavin  in  the  treatment  of  canine  black- 
tongue.  W.  H.  Sebrell,  D.  J.  Hunt,  and  R.  H. 
Onstott  (U.S.  Publ.  Health  Repts.,  1937,  52,  235— 
239). — Five  experimental  dogs  died  in  1 — 30  days 
after  having  received  a  total  dosage  of  8 — 38  mg.  of 
riboflavin.  Riboflavin  has  no  therapeutic  val.  in 
acute  blacktongue  and  is  distinct  from  the  preventive 
factor.  W.  L.  D. 

Mechanism  of  pathological  calcification.  W.  E. 
Burge,  0.  S.  Orth,  H.  W.  Neild,  J.  Ash,  and  R. 
Kbouse  (Arch.  Path.,  1935,  20,  690— 696).— A 
demarcation  current  in  injured  frog  muscle  (2 — 4 
pa.)  was  observed,  and  was  >  that  in  injured  branches 
of  greenhouse  plants.  P04'"  was  also  present  in 
injured  muscle.  Treatment  of  injured  areas  with 
CaCl2  or  BaClr,  eliminated  the  demarcation  current 
[probably  by  pptn.  of  (CaBa)3(P04)2] ;  dil.  H3P04  or 
NaH2P04  restored  it.  The  electronegative  character 
of  injured  or  contracted  muscle  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  PO/"  probably  produced  by  hydrolysis 
of  creatinine  phosphate  or  adenyl  pyrophosphate. 
Ca  salts  may  be  concerned  in  the  production  of 
cortical  cataract  and  K  salts  in  that  of  nuclear  cataract. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Calcinosis  universalis.  E.  G.  Ramsdell  (West 
J.  Surg.  Obstet.  Gynecol.,  1935,  43,  624 — 635). — 
Ca  deposits  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  began  to  be 
absorbed  almost  immediately  after  unilateral  thyroid¬ 
ectomy  and  attempted  parathyroidectomy. 

Ch.  Abs.  iv) 

Photosensitivity  of  chick  embryo  cells  growing 
in  media  containing  certain  carcinogenic  sub¬ 
stances.  M.  R.  Lewis  (Amer.  J.  Cancer,  1935,  25, 
305 — 309). — Chick-embryo  cells  in  media  containing 
carcinogenic  hydrocarbons  develop  photosensitivity 
to  electric  light.  Methylcholanthrene,  1  :  2  :  5  :  6- 
dibenzanthracene,  and  1  :  2-benzpvrene  (0-05 — 0-1%) 
do  not  interfere  with  mitosis  or  growth  of  the  cultures 
until  exposed  to  bright  light.  After  2 — 10  min. 
changes  occur  in  cells  and  mitosis  is  inhibited,  al¬ 
though  the  cells  subsequently  recover  and  proliferate. 
No  recovery  follows  prolonged  exposure. 

Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  prolonged  cyanide  treatment  on  body 
and  tumour  growth.  I.  H.  Pekry  (Amer.  J. 
Cancer,  1935,  25,  592 — 598). — Prolonged  inhalation 
of  HCN  retarded  body  growth  and  inhibited  growth 
of  Jensen  sarcoma  in  rats.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Intermediate  glycolysis  of  tumour  cells.  A. 
Cal6  (Acta  Cancrologica,  1935, 1, 437 — 457). — During 
glycolysis  of  tumour  tissue  in  a  glucose  substrate 
P04"'  disappears  more  slowly  than  during  the  glyco¬ 
lysis  of  muscle,  and  the  rate  of  dissociation  of  esterificd 
P04"'  is  also  less.  Neoplastic  tissue  hydrolyses 
hexose  diphosphate,  glycerophosphate,  phospho- 
glyceric  acid,  and  glyceraldehydephosphoric  acid 
without  production  of  lactic  acid  (I).  AcCHO  is 
converted  into  (I),  MeCHO  being  the  intermediate 
product.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Disturbance  of  lipin  metabolism  in  patients 
with  malignant  tumour.  II.  R.  Indovina  and 
S.  Fiandaca  (Acta  Cancrologica,  1935, 1,  605 — 616). — 
Unsaturated  lipins  extracted  from  dried  serum  by 
Eto0  represent  weakly  bound  or  available  forms. 


Total  unsaturated  lipins  are  determined  by  boiling 
dried  serum  with  EtzO-EtOH  (1  :  3).  The  ratio  of 
the  two  vals.  (“  availability  quotient  ”)  is  6  normally 
and  in  cases  of  liver  and  kidney  diseases,  and  2  in 
cancer.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Sensitisation  of  the  skin  of  mice  to  light  by 
carcinogenic  agents.  I.  Doniach  and  J.  C.  Mot- 
tram  (Nature,  1937,  140,  588). — White  mice  painted 
with  benzpyrene  (I)  in  C0H0  become  sensitised  to  light. 
Only  blue-violet  light,  corresponding  with  the  ab¬ 
sorption  spectrum  of  (I),  is  effective.  Tar  and  di¬ 
benzanthracene  produce  similar  reactions. 

L.  S.  T. 

Pulmonary  tumours  in  mice.  I.  Suscept¬ 
ibility  of  lungs  of  albino  mice  to  the  carcinogenic 
action  of  1:2:5: 6-dibenzanthracene .  H.  B. 
Andervont  (U.S.  Publ.  Health  Repts.,  1937  ,  52, 
212 — 221). — Mice  of  special  strain  were  given  sub¬ 
cutaneous  injections  of  dibonzanthracene  (0-8  mg.) 
in  lard  (0-2  ml.).  Most  of  the  animals  developed 
•  lung  tumours  in  a  shorter  time  than  subcutaneous 
tumours.  W.  L.  D. 

Derivatives  of  1  :  2-benzpyrene . — See  A.,  II, 
491. 

Reaction  of  tarred  rabbits  to  the  infectious 
fibroma  virus  (Shope).  C.  H.  Andrewes,  C.  G. 
Ahlstrom,  L.  Foulds,  and  W.  E.  Gye  (Lancet, 
1937,  233,  893 — 895). — Rabbits  injected  with  tar 
and  then  with  fibroma  virus  show  a  generalised 
fibromatosis  not  found  in  rabbits  without  tar,  and  the 
regression  of  intracutaneous  fibromata  is  delayed. 
Benzpyrene  affects  the  response  of  rabbits  to  intra¬ 
venous  or  intradermal  inoculations  of  fibroma  virus  in 
a  manner  similar  to  tar.  L.  S.  T. 

Fractionation  of  guinea-pig's  liposarcoma. 
P.  Mendeleeff  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,,  1937,  126, 
80 — 82). — The  fraction  obtained  after  treatment  of 
the  tumour  juice  with  colloidal  AI(0H)3  and  filtration 
with  a  Berkefeld  filter  D3  contains  the  sp.  principle 
antigenic  to  rabbits  and  producing  antibodies  which 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  cancerous  tissues  in  vivo  in 
guinea-pigs.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  liposarcoma  (Murrey)  and  organ 
extracts  on  germination  and  growth  of  wheat. 
L.  Havas  and  P.  Mendeleeff  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  126,  83 — 85).— Extracts  of  sarcoma 
stimulate  germination  and  slightly  stimulate  growth, 
whereas  extracts  of  the  organs  of  rabbits  immunised 
against  the  sarcoma  have  no  effect  on  germination  and 
inhibit  growth.  H.  G.  R. 

Occurrence  of  vitamin-B2  in  rat  sarcoma  : 
vitamin-B2  content  of  liver  tissue.  L.  B.  Brabeo 
(Amer.  J.  Cancer,  1935,  25,  551— 584).— Rat  sarcoma 
tissue  contained  small  quantities  of  vitamin-R2. 
The  amounts  in  the  liver  tissue  of  tumour-bearing 
rats  was  seven  times  that  of  sarcoma  tissue  but  < 
that  of  normal  liver  tissue.  -i?2-deficient  diets  do 
not  prevent  the  irritation  or  growth  of  rat  sarcoma  39. 
No  evidence  was  obtained  that  tumour  growth 
consumes  -U2.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Susceptibility  to  dental  caries  in  the  rat.  V. 
Influence  of  calcium,  phosphorus,  vitamin-D, 
and  maize  oil.  T.  Rosebury  and  M.  Karsh  an 
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(Arch.  Path.,  1935,  20,  697—707;  of.  A.,  1935, 
383). — With  a  rice-dextrin-spinach  diet,  supple¬ 
ments  producing  a  high-level  of  Ca  were  more  effective 
than  those  giving  a  low-Ca  level  in  producing  caries  in 
rats.  In  both  cases  grinding  the  rice  to  pass  a 
100-mesh  sieve  prevented  the  occurrence  of  caries. 
Addition  of  cod-liver  oil  or  viosterol  in  maize  oil 
diminished  but  did  not  completely  prevent  caries 
even  when  supplemented  with  Ca  and  P  to  give  the 
normal  ratio  at  normal  or  high  levels.  Ultra-violet 
irradiation  sufficient  to  produce  improvement  in 
calcification  equal  to  that  given  by  5%  of  cod-liver 
oil  was  less  effective  in  preventing  caries  than  was 
vitamin-£>.  Maize  oil  significantly  diminished  the 
incidence  of  caries.  Differences  in  incidence  of 
caries  among  rats  receiving  diets  with  approx, 
adequate  calcifying  properties  were  unrelated  to  blood- 
Ca  or  -P.  The  protective  action  of  calcifying  diets 
was,  not  paralleled  by  the  extent  of  their  calcifying 
action.  Ch.  Abs,  {p) 

Minimal  threshold  of  dental  fluorosis.  H.  T. 
Dean  (U.S.  Publ.  Health  Repts.,  1937,  52,  1249— 
1264). — The  degree  of  fluorosis  is  gauged  from  an 
approx,  mottled  enamel  index,  and  vals.  for 
different  Southern  United  States  cities  are  tabulated. 
The  index  oc  mean  annual  F  content  of  the  H20 
supply,  which  ranged  from  0-7  to  2-2  p.p.m.  Amounts 
<1  p.p.m.  are  of  no  public  health  significance. 

IV.  L.  D. 

Acid  in  blood  as  a  source  of  diseases  of  the 
skin.  J.  E.  Ginsberg  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol., 
1935, 32,  464 — 465). — In  cases  of  common  dermatoses, 
there  was  no  acidosis  or  alkalosis.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  succinic  acid  on  diabetic  ketosis. 
D.  M.  Dunlop  and  W.  M.  Arnott  (Lancet,  1937, 
233,  738—740). — Three  case  reports  indicate  that 
succinic  acid  has  no  effect  in  preventing  the  onset  of 
diabetic  coma  or  in  diminishing  chronic  diabetic 
ketonuria.  L.  S.  T. 

Pancreatic  and  pituitary  diabetes  in  vagotom- 
ised  dogs.  A.  0.  Etcheverry  (Compt,  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  159 — 160). — Pituitary  or 
pancreatic  diabetes  is  not  affected  by  vagotomy.  ^ 

Glycsemic  curve  after  intramuscular  injection 
of  insulin  in  diabetics.  A.  Ferannini  (Minerva 
med.,  1935,  II,  674 — 677). — Data  for  10  cases  are 
recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Eczema.  I.  Specificity  of  the  eczematous 
slrin  reaction.  G.  Miescher.  II.  Role  of  alkali 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  industrial  eczemas.  III. 
Role  of  alkali  damage  of  the  skin  in  experi¬ 
mental  sensitisation  to  nickel.  W.  Bukckhardt. 
IV.  Action  of  bacterial  toxins  on  the  skin.  P. 
Robert  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilis,  1935,  173, 
119 — 154). — I.  Skin  reactions  to  panthesin,  Ca(OH)2, 
d-a-pinene,  mustard  oil,  croton  oil,  HC1,  cantharidin 
anhydride,  and  broth  filtrates  of  bacteria  and  fungi 
are  examined. 

II.  Patients  exposed  to  alkaline  liquors  show 

increased  toxic  hypersensitivity  to  alkalis,  the  power 
of  the  epidermal  cells  to  neutralise  alkalis  being 
retarded. 


III.  Patients  from  Ni-plating  works  show  toxic 
hypersensitivity  to  alkali.  A  single  application  of 
NiS04  produces  Ni-sensitisation  in  some  alkali- 
sensitive  persons.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-iodine  in  relation  to  thyroid  disease. 
Basic  concept  of  the  relation  of  iodine  to  the 
thyroid  gland  :  an  iodine-tolerance  test.  H.  J. 
Perkin,  F.  H.  L-ahey,  and  R.  Cattell  (New  England 
J.  Med.,  1936,  214,  45— 52).— Blood-I  vals.  in  aden¬ 
omatous  goitre,  in  primary  hyperthyroidism,  and 
during  curative  treatment  are  recorded.  In  I- 
tolerance  tests,  blood-I  is  determined  0-5,  1-0,  1-5,  and 
2-5  hr.  after  administration  of  I  in  milk. 

Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Blood-pH  and  -lactic  acid  in  different  types  of 
heart  disease.  I.  Harris,  E.  W.  Jones,  and  C.  N. 
Aldred  (Quart.  J.  Med.,  1935,  4,  407— 415). — Under 
resting  conditions  blood-lactic  acid  (I)  increases  in 
heart  failure,  although  -pa  is  normal  except  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases.  Amounts  of  (I)  produced  by  exercise 
increase  with  the  extent  of  heart  failure. 

Cii.  Abs.  (p) 

(Estrogenic  substances  in  treatment  of  pelvic 
inflammatory  disease.  C.  F.  Fluhmann  and 
P.  E.  Hoffmann  (West.  J.  Surg.  Obstet.  Gynecol., 
1935,  43,  678 — 680). — Successful  use  of  amniotin  is 
recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Physiology  of  the  impaired  liver.  J.  L.  Boll- 
Man  and  F.  C.  Mann  (Ergebn.  Physiol.,  1936,  38, 
445 — 492). — Extensive  injury  to  the  liver  or  removal 
of  large  parts  (up  to  80%)  of  it  frequently  has  but  little 
effect  on  functions  such  as  excretion  of  bile,  regulation 
of  blood-sugar,  urea  production,  and  deamination  of 
NH2-acids  but  after  complete  removal  production  of 
glucose,  bile  salts  (I),  and  allantom  ceases  and  NH3, 
uric  acid,  or  (I)  if  administered  is  not  altered  or 
destroyed.  W.  McC. 

Mastitis.  Effect  on  milk  and  tests  for  its 
detection.  K.  G.  Weckel  (Nat.  Butter  and  Cheese 
J.,  1937,  28,  No.  12,  10 — 17). — Subclinieal  mastitis 
affects  the  yield  and  the  properties  of  milk  in  the 
manufacture  of  products,  especially  cheese  since 
curd  strength  is  decreased  and  renneting  time  is  in¬ 
creased.  The  importance  of  frequent  testing  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  udder  by  >  one  test  is  stressed. 
Changes  in  milk  due  to  mastitis  are  tabulated  and 
field  tests  are  described.  The  most  reliable  are  the 
bromthymol-blue  and  the  catalase  tests. 

W.  L.  D. 

Urinary  proteins  :  appearance  of  kidney  pro¬ 
tein  in  urine  of  cases  of  chronic  glomerular 
nephritis.  G.  Gilman  (J.  Urol.,  1935,  34,  727— 
731). — In  preursemic  stages  of  nephritis  urine  may 
contain  an  antigenic  substance  probably  derived  from 
the  kidneys.  Fractionation  [(NH4)2S04]  of  a  protein 
from  urine  of  a  patient  in  the  last  stages  of  chronic 
nephritis  is  described.  Antisera  obtained  by  injection 
of  the  two  fractions  were  treated  with  the  min. 
amounts  of  human  serum-protein  required  to  absorb 
the  sp.  precipitins.  Resulting  sera  gave  positive 
reactions  with  the  original  antigens  and  with  a  protein 
derived  from  a  kidney  autolysate.  Proteins  from 
other  organs  gave  negative  reactions.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Elimination  of  phosphate  and  renal  phos¬ 
phatase  activity  following  unilateral  nephrec¬ 
tomy.  P.  Ghiberti  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim,, 
1937,  12,  358 — 361). — Unilateral  nephrectomy  in 
rabbits  is  followed  by  diminution  in  urinary  inorg. 
P  lasting  4 — 5  days ;  during  and  after  this  period,  the 
phosphatase  activity  of  the  renal  parenchyma  is 
practically  unchanged.  F.  0.  H. 

Ratio  dehydroascorbic  :  ascorbic  acid  [in 
urine].  B.  Bruno  and  M.  Giuseppe  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  307 — 309). — In  normal 
men,  the  ratio  is  0-08 — 0-70  (average  0-338),  the 
corresponding  vals.  for  patients  with  renal-gastric- 
hepatic  or  Addison’s  disease  being  0-63 — 3-80  (1-806) 
and  7-00—8-50  (7-70),  respectively.  F.  O.  H. 

Sugar  tolerance  in  obese  subjects.  Review  of 
65  cases.  R.  F.  Ogilvie  (Quart.  J.  Med.,  1935, 
4,  345 — 348). — Sugar  tolerance  diminishes  with 
duration  of  obesity  and  with  advancing  age. 
There  is  hypertrophy  of  the  islets  of  Langerhans. 
Lack  of  ovarian  secretion  may  decrease  sugar  tolerance. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  surgical  operation  on  (A)  urinary 
excretion  of  sulphur.  G.  Agosta.  (B)  Blood- 
glutathione.  G.  Agosta  and  L.  Bilotti  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  282—283,  283—284).— 
(a)  Acid  S  is  significantly,  and  total  S  slightly, 
diminished  whilst  ethereal  and  neutral  S  are  increased. 
The  increase  in  neutral  S  oc  the  degree  of  operative 
trauma. 

(b)  The  erythrocyte  count  may  either  increase  or 
diminish,  the  blood-glutathione  following  a  parallel 
course.  F.  O.  H. 

Wool  of  sheep  with  osteomalacia.  R.  Salgues 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  580 — 582). — The  yield  of 
wool  from  merinos  with  osteomalacia  is  56-4% 
<  normal.  The  H20  and  fatty  acid  content  and  the 
Ca  :  P  ratio  are  increased,  whilst  the  ash  and  protein 
contents  are  decreased.  J.  L.  D. 

Blood-sugar  and  glycsemic  curve  during  Par¬ 
kinson's  disease.  G.  Oggioni  (Boll.  Soc.  ital. 
Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  330 — 333). — The  described 
characteristics  of  the  blood-sugar  curve  due  to  ingestion 
of  1  g.  of  sucrose  per  kg.  body-wt.  are  modified  by 
effective  curative  treatment.  F.  O.  H. 

Role  of  manganese  and  certain  other  trace 
elements  in  the  prevention  of  perosis.  H.  S. 
Wilgus,  jun.,  L.  C.  Norris,  and  G.  F.  Heuser  (J. 
Nutrition,  1937, 14,  155— 167).— Mn  (and  to  a  smaller 
extent  Zn  and  Al)  prevents  perosis  in  chicks.  A 
mixture  of  Mn,  Al,  and  Fe  is  entirely  preventive  in 
presence  of  limited  amounts  of  Ca  and  P. 

A.  G.  P. 

Fitness,  sulphanilamide,  and  pneumococcus 
infection  in  the  rabbit.  A.  Locke,  R.  B.  Locke, 
R.  J.  Bragdon,  and  R.  R.  Mellon  (Science,  1937, 
86,  228 — 229). — Data  showing  the  effectiveness  of 
sulphanilamide  in  experimental  pneumococcus  in¬ 
fection  as  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  rabbit 
and  the  capacity  for  resistance  are  recorded. 

L.  S.  T. 

Permeability  of  blood-central  nervous  system 
barrier  in  experimental  poliomyelitis  as  deter¬ 


mined  by  the  nitrate  test.  E.  H.  Lennette  and 
H.  R.  Reames  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  1937, 
36,  769—770). — A  slight  increase  in  the  barrier  to 
N03'  occurs  in  experimental  poliomyelitis. 

H.  G.  R. 

Permeability  of  the  blood-central  nervous 
system  barrier  to  sodium  bromide  in  experi¬ 
mental  poliomyelitis.  E.  H.  Lennette  and  D.  H. 
Campbell  (Science,  1937,  86,  160). — The  data 
recorded  show  that  NaBr  passes  into  the  spinal 
fluid  more  readily  in  poliomyelitic  than  in  normal 
monkeys.  An  increase  in  blood-central  nervous 
system  harrier  is  thus  indicated  in  experimental 
poliomyelitis.  L.  S.  T. 

Lipin  metabolism  and  psoriasis.  Determin¬ 
ation  of  individual  lipin  fractions  in  fasting  and 
fat-charged  serum  of  psoriatic  and  non-psoriatic 
persons .  F.  Sohaaf  and  M.  Obtulowicz  (Arch.  Der¬ 
matol.  Syphilis,  1935, 173,  253—261). — No  differences 
were  found  in  the  total  fatty  acid,  phosphatide-P,  or 
cholesterol  (free  or  esterified)  contents  of  sera  from 
psoriatic  and  non-psoriatic  patients  with  or  without 
liver  impairment.  Variations  in  lipin  fractions  after 
eating  were  considerable  among  healthy  individuals. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Clinical  spectroscopy.  Retention  of  nickel  in 

psoriasis.  L.  E.  Gaul  and  A.  H.  Staud  (Arch. 
Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1934,  30,  697— 703).— The  Ni 
content  of  psoriatic  was  >  that  of  normal  persons. 
Literature  on  sources  of  Ni  in  food  is  reviewed. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Coal  tar  and  allied  substances.  M.  E.  Obeb- 
mayer  and  S.  W.  Becker  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol., 
1935,  31,  796 — S10). — Effects  of  applying  coal  tar 
fractions  and  a  no.  of  phenols  to  psoriatics  are 

recorded.  Pyroeateehol  and  8-hydroxyquinoline  were 
the  most  effective  but  were  inferior  to  the  crude  tar. 
Neither  sulphonated  bituminous  tars  nor  petroleum 
tars  showed  therapeutic  effects  resembling  those  of 
coal  tar.  Ch.  Abs.  (j>) 

Nutritive  state  in  metabolism  of  women 
during  pregnancy.  F.  C.  Hummel,  H.  A.  Hun- 
scher,  M.  F.  Bates,  P.  Bonner,  I.  G.  Macy,  and  J.  A. 
Johnston  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  263 — 278). — The 
daily  storage  of  N,  P,  Cl,  S,  Ca,  Mg,  Na,  and  K  during 
the  last  65  days  of  gestation  is  recorded.  The 
dietary  requirements  for  pregnancy,  especially  N  and 
Ca,  are  notably  influenced  by  the  previous  nutritional 
history.  A;  G.  P. 

Chemical  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  by  detection 
of  oestrin  in  urine.  M.  J.  Schmulovitz  and  H.  B. 
Wylie  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  210—216).— 
(Estrin  is  determined  by  extraction  with  Et20  under 
appropriate  conditions  and  coupling  with  diazotised 
p-N02-C6H4-NH2.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Histamine  ionisation  therapy.  D,  Potter  (J. 
State  Med.,  1935,  43,  729 — 737). — Histamine  ionis¬ 
ation  produces  a  greater  local  effect  in  a  short  time 
without  material  skin  injury  than  any  ion  used  with 
an  electric  current.  Effects  are  described. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Rickets  in  sheep.  E.  S.  Simpson  (Elder’s 
Weekly,  1937,  764). — The  livers  of  lambs  suffering 
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from  enzootic  ataxia  (Gingin  disease)  contain  only 
about  0-001%  of  Cu  (determined  spectroscopically)  as 
compared  with  0-03%  to  0-05%  in  normal  animals. 
The  deficiency  of  Cu  in  the  pasture  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  which  may  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  Cu- 
containing  licks  and  dressings.  W.  0.  K. 

Rickets-producing  action  of  cereals.  M.  de 
Bruin  and  J.  Botiman  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6, 
295—309). — The  greater  rachitogenic  activity  in  rats 
of  oats  than  that  of  rice  is  not  duo  to  differences  in 
org.  P  content  nor  to  the  Mg  or  low  NaCl  content  of 
the  oats.  The  activity  of  oats  or  rice  is  not  affected 
by  NaCl  or  Et20-  or  EtOH-extracts  of  the  cereals 
but  addition  of  EtOH-extract  of  barley  reduces  the 
activity  of  oats.  The  active  principle  of  oats  is  present 
in  aq.  extracts,  pptn.  of  which  by  EtOH  yields  an 
inactive  ppt.  and  a  filtrate  containing  material  which 
promotes  production  of  rickets  when  added  to  a  rice 
diet.  F.  O.  H. 

Factors  determining  rickets  in  rats  fed  on 
cereal  diets.  J.  C.  Mottram  and  N.  Palmer 
(Cereal  Chem.,  1937,  14,  682 — 686). — Rats  fed  on  a 
purely  cereal  diet,  as  such  or  with  excess  of  Ca  salts, 
or  on  oatmeal  in  which  all  the  P  had  been  rendered 
digestible,  developed  rickets.  Addition  of  Ca  in 
amount  equiv.  to  twice  the  P  present  prevented 
rickets.  Potato  starch,  gluten  flour,  and  caseinogen 
behaved  similarly  to  the  cereals.  Hence  the  rachito¬ 
genic  action  of  cereals  is  due  not  to  a  sp.  factor  but  to 
an  excess  of  P  over  Ca.  E.  A.  F. 

Effect  of  acid-base  content  of  diet  on  the 
production  and  cure  of  rickets  with  special 
reference  to  citrates.  A.  T..  Shohl  (J.  Nutrition, 
1937,  14,  69 — 83). — For  each  Ca/P  ratio  in  the  diet 
there  is  a  zone  of  low  abs.  amounts  which  produces 
rickets.  Addition  of  NH4C1-(NH4)2C03  to  non- 
rachitogenic  diets  renders  them  rachitogenic ;  addition 
to  rachitogenic  diets  increases  the  severity  of  their 
action.  NH4C1  is  the  more  active  constituent. 
Addition  of  citric  acid-Na  citrate  to  rachitogenic  diets, 
with  all  Ca/P  ratios  examined,  eliminates  the  property 
of  inducing  rickets.  The  acid  reaction  and  the  alkali 
ash  factors  are  both  essential  for  this  effect.  Among 
org.  acids  examined  only  citric  and  tartaric  acids  were 
active  in  this  respect.  A.  G.  P. 

Brain  metabolism  during  the  hypoglycsemic 
treatment  of  schizophrenia.  H.  E.  Himwich. 
K.  M.  Bowman,  J.  Wortis,  and  J.F.  Fazekas  (Science, 
1937,  86,  271 — 272). — 02  utilisation  by  the  brain, 
and  hence  its  metabolic  rate,  is  decreased  during  severe 
hypoglycemia.  Insulin,  by  decreasing  blood-sugar, 
starves  the  brain,  finally  leading  to  hypoglycemic 
coma.  L.  S.  T. 

Fall  of  vitamin-C  content  during  acute  experi¬ 
mental  scurvy  in  the  guinea-pig.  E.  Nestor 
(Arch.  Internat.  Physiol.,  1937,  45,  128—134). — 
On  a  diet  lacking  vitamin-C?,  all  organs  show  a  more 
or  less  rapid  depletion  of  -C  during  the  first  14  days, 
after  which  symptoms  become  obvious.  Subsequently 
depletion  continues  more  slowly.  The  actual  rates  of 
depletion  are  characteristic  for  each  organ.  Spleen 
loses  -C  most  rapidly  o c  its  initial  content,  and  is  the 
earliest  to  become  quite  exhausted.  The  testis  and 
bb  (a.,  m.) 


brain  still  contain  -C  at  the  28th  day,  which  is  the 
limit  of  survival.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Photometric  determination  of  urea,  uric  acid, 
creatinine,  and  hssmoglobin  in  blood  of  scorbutic 
guinea-pigs.  S.  P.  Viltner  and  R.  Johnstin  (J. 
Nutrition,  1937,  13,  329 — 338). — Experimental  tech¬ 
nique  is  described.  The  decreased  uric  acid  (I)  in 
urine  of  scorbutic  guinea-pigs  is  probably  not  related 
to  increased  blood-(I).  In  scorbutic  animals  haemo¬ 
globin  diminished  but  the  subsequent  anaemia  was 
never  severe.  A.  G.  P. 

Ten  cases  of  idiopathic  steatorrhoea.  T.  E.  H. 
Thaysen  (Quart.  J.  Med.,  1935,  4,  359 — 395). — 
In  cases  described  derangement  of  metabolism  was 
characterised  by  increased  fecal  fat,  slightly  increased 
N  excretion,  a  flat  blood-sugar  curve,  and  increased 
basal  metabolism.  Faecal  fermentation  frequently 
observed  depended  on  fecal  acidity  and  was  not 
due  to  starch.  Carbohydrate  digestion  was  normal. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Resorption  conditions  for  bismuth  :  value  in 
oral  therapy  for  syphilis.  S.  Serefis  (Arch. 
Dermatol.  Syphilis,  1934,  171,  1 — 98;  cf.  A.,  1935, 
657). — Curative  effects  of  BiCl3  on  dogs  are  recorded ; 
in  alkaline  solutions  it  was  tolerated  in  large  doses. 
Urinary  elimination  persisted  7  weeks  after  cessation 
of  treatment.  Glycerol  (I)  and  citrates  facilitated 
resorption  by  preventing  pptn.  of  BiOCl  in  the  stomach. 
Solutions  of  BiCl3  in  (I)-citrates  are  stable  in  dil. 
acids  and  alkalis  but  proteins  ppt.  Bi  in  4  hr.  Bi  in 
urine  may  be  determined  by  Barrenscheen  and  Frey’s 
method,  or  if  >0-02  mg.  per  100  c.c.  is  present,  by 
the  colorimetric  KI  method,  using  a  H2S04  solution 
of  the  ash.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Mapharsen  (“  arsenoxide  ")  in  the  therapy  of 
experimental  syphilis  and  trypanosomiasis . 
0.  M.  Gruhzit,  W.  D.  Lindsay,  G.  Hendricks,  and 
M.  C.  Dodd  (Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1935,  32, 
848 — 867). — The  therapeutic,  sterilising,  and  curative 
indices  of  Mapharsen  (m-amino-p-hydroxyphenyl- 
arsine  oxide)  compared  favourably  with  that  of 
arsphenamine  and  neoarsphenamine  for  rats  and 
rabbits.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Immunochemistry  of  tuberculosis.  S.  Osato 
(Proc.  Imp.  Acad.  Tokyo,  1937,  13,  223—228).— 
Aq.  NaCl  extracts  of  excessively  infected  tissue 
have  a  favourable  influence  when  injected  into  patients 
and  experimental  animals.  The  active  component- 
occurs  in  the  COMe2-sol.  neutral  fat  and  also  in  the 
lecithin-kephalin  fraction  of  the  EtOH-Et20  extract 
of  human  tuberculous  lung.  R.  M .  M.  0. 

Chemical  detection  of  traces  of  metal  in  bullet 
wounds.  A.  Bruning  and  M.  Schn f.tk a  (Chem.- 
Ztg.,  1937,  61,  827 — 830). — Material  stained  with 
powder  smoke  is  treated  with  HN03  to  dissolve  metallic 
particles.  The  solution  is  tested  for  Pb  by  means  of 
dithizone  (I) ;  for  Cu  by  means  of  rubeanie  acid  (II) 
or  Ritter’s  test  for  the  catalytic  action  of  Cu  on  the 
formation  of  a  blue  colour  by  the  oxidation  of  p- 
NMe2*CGH4’NH2  +  a-C10H/OH  with  H202 ;  for  Ni 
by  spot  tests  (on  paper)  with  (II)  or  dimethylglyoxime. 
Zn  is  tested  for  by  means  of  (I) ;  the  interference  due 
to  the  Cu,  Pb,  and  Ni  present  is  suppressed  by  adding 
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5%  aq.  Na2S.  0-001  mg.  of  Zn  then  gives  a  red  color¬ 
ation  in  the  presence  of  0-1  mg.  of  Cu,  Pb,  or  Ni. 
Sn  salts  alone  interfere,  but  are  eliminated  by  evapor¬ 
ating  the  solution  with  HN03.  Smoke  stains  and 
contusion  rings  arising  from  shots  with  bare  Pb  bullets 
show  much  Pb,  usually  detectable  by  contact  reaction 
without  any  need  for  dissolution  in  HN03.  HN03 
extracts  from  smoke  stains  from  older  small  arms 
ammunition  show  traces  of  Pb,  much  Cu  and  Zn, 
and  small  amounts  of  Ni  from  Ni-plated  cartridges. 
Modern  (rust-free)  cartridges  give  smoke  stains  with 
high  Pb  content.  Blood  does  not  interfere  with  the 
reaction  for  Pb.  J.  S.  A. 

Xanthoma.  Biochemistry  and  pathogenesis. 

G.  G.  Villela  and  R.  Junior  (Mem.  Inst.  Oswaldo 
Cruz,  1935,  30,  285 — 304). — Xanthoma  without 
(but  not  with)  renal  injury  caused  cliolesteroluria. 
In  both  cases  the  fatty  acids  and  lipins  of  blood  and 
tissues  were  increased.  Insulin  decreased  cholesterol- 
semia  in  the  first  but  not  in  the  second  case. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Life,  a  photochemical  steady  state.  H.  P. 
Blum  (Science,  1937,  86,  285). — A  discussion. 

L.  S.  T. 

Physiology  of  muscle.  0.  Riesser  (Ergebn. 
Physiol,  1936,  38, 133— 250).— A  review.  W.  McC. 

Physiology  and  biochemistry  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs.  H.  B.  van  Dyke  (Ergebn. 
Physiol,  1936,  38,  836 — 854). — An  account  is  given 
of  the  H„0,  glycogen,  phospliolipin,  free  and  esteri- 
fied  cholesterol,  neutral  fat,  mineral,  vitamin- (7, 
enzyme,  protein  and  other  N  contents  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  of  mammals  (and  of  a  few  other  species), 
of  the  physiological  changes  which  occur  in  these  (and 
in  some  other)  contents,  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
isolated  uterus,  isolated  testis,  and  isolated  seminal 
vesicle,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  organs,  of  the 
effect  of  injection  of  sex  hormones.  Changes  in  the 
va  of  the  vaginal  fluid  are  also  discussed. 

W.  McC. 

Basal  metabolism  of  rats  in  relation  to  old 
age  and  exercise  during  old  age.  F.  G.  Benedict 
and  H.  C.  Sherman  [with  H.  L.  Campbell  and  A. 
Zmachinsky]  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  179 — 198). — 
The  total  basal  metabolism  per  24  hr.  in  old  is  > 
in  middle  age.  Towards  old  age  vals.  approach  a 
const,  level  of  approx.  100  g.-cal.  per  kg.  The  actual 
basic  heat  output  and  the  body-wt.  decreased  slightly 
with  advancing  age.  Enforced  vigorous  exercise 
of  middle-aged  male  rats  not  previously  exercised 
caused  loss  of  wt.  and  finally,  death.  Female  rats 
so  treated  benefited  from  the  exercise  and  showed 
diminished  basal  metabolism.  A.  G.  P. 

Energy  metabolism  of  the  hen.  H.  H.  Dukes 
(J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  341 — 354). — In  prolonged 
fasting  the  metabolic  rate  diminished  for  75  hr.  and 
then  remained  uniform.  The  R.Q.  reached  a  steady 
level  after  24  hr.  Basal  metabolism  was  lower  in 
older  hens.  Basal  heat  loss  due  to  vaporisation  of 

H, 0  averaged  17%  of  the  total  heat  loss.  Basal 

insensible  loss  and  basal  metabolism  were  positively 
correlated.  Basal  metabolism  increased  somewhat 
during  egg  production.  A.  G.  P. 
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Heat  production  of  small  organisms.  I.  R. 
Taylor  and  F.  Crescitelli  (J.  Cell  Comp.  Physiol, 
1937,  10,  92 — 112). — The  method  described  is  based 
on  the  measurement  of  the  heat,  generated  electrically, 
which  must  be  added  to  one  calorimeter  in  order  to 
balance  the  heat  produced  by  the  organism  in  another 
differentially  arranged  calorimeter.  The  apparatus  is 
largely  automatic.  The  average  error  was  >3%. 
Results  obtained  on  pup®  of  various  insects  are  given. 

M.  A.  B. 

Measurement  of  beat  production  from  in¬ 
sensible  loss  of  weight.  L.  H.  Newburgh, 
M.  W.  Johnston,  F.  H.  Lasiimet,  and  J.  M.  Sheldon 
(J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  203 — 221). — Calculation  of 
heat  production  from  the  insensible  loss  of  wt. 
(method  described),  the  dietary  carbohydrate,  and 
urinary  N  yields  vals.  differing  by  <5%  from  those 
obtained  by  indirect  calorimetry  when  several  24- hr. 
periods  are  averaged.  A.  G.  P. 

Derivation  of  factors  for  computing  the 
gaseous  exchange  and  heat  production  in  the 
metabolism  of  proteins.  M.  Kriss  and  Le  R. 
Voris  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  215 — 221). — Data  are 
obtained  from  observations  of  N,  C,  and  energy 
balances  of  rats  receiving  a  basal  diet  followed  by  one 
supplemented  with  heart  muscle,  casein,  or  gelatin. 

A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  galactose  on  human  respiratory 
quotient  and  alveolar  carbon  dioxide.  T.  M. 
Carpenter  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  583 — 600). — 
Ingestion  of  galactose  (I)  markedly  diminished 
alveolar  C02  and  simultaneously  increased  the  R.Q. 
With  (I)-glucose  mixtures  the  two  effects  were  less 
closely  synchronised.-  With  lactose  (II)  the  max. 
R.Q.  was  obtained  considerably  before  the  max.  effect 
on  alveolar  C02,  the  lag  being  attributed  to  time 
required  for  hydrolysis  of  (II).  The  formation  of  acid 
products  in  the  intermediate  metabolism  of  (I)  is 
indicated.  Amounts  of  reducing  substances  (sugars) 
eliminated  in  urine  following  ingestion  of  various 
proportions  of  different  sugars  were  in  the  ascending 
order,  control,  50  g.  of  (II),  25  g.  each  of  (I)  and 
glucose,  25  g.  of  (I),  50  g.  of  (I).  A.  G.  P. 

Respiratory  quotient  following  ingestion  of 
glucose  and  of  fructose  as  affected  by  the  lactic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxide  changes  in  the  blood. 
G.  Bachmann  and  J.  Haldi  [with  W.  Wynn  and  C. 
Ensor]  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 13, 157—178). — Ingestion 
of  50  g.  of  glucose  (I)  produced  in  general  no  increase 
of  blood-lactic  acid  (II)  or  decrease  in  -C02 ;  ingestion 
of  50  g.  of  fructose  (III)  increased  (II)  and  decreased 
-C02  within  15  min.  The  effect  of  25  g,  of  (I)  -(- 
25  g.  of  (III)  was  similar.  The  metabolic  R.Q. 
following  feeding  of  (III)  was  >  after  (I).  This  is 
ascribed  to  conversion  of  (III)  into  fat.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  exercise  on  metabolism  following 
ingestion  of  water,  glucose,  and  fructose  as 
shown  by  the  course  of  the  respiratory  quotient. 
J.  Haldi  and  G.  Bachmann  [with  W.  Wynn  and 
J.  M.  Little]  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  287—304).— 
The  increase  in  R.Q.  during  exercise  was  substantially 
the  same  when  the  sugar  as  when  H20  was  ingested 
immediately  before.  Glucose  (I)  and  fructose  (II) 
produce  the  same  results.  Increased  metabolism 
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caused  by  exercise  persisted  some  few  min.  after¬ 
wards.  In  the  sugar  tests  the  R.Q.  increased  during 
the  first  recovery  period  above  the  level  reached  in 
exercise,  mixtures  of  sugars  producing  the  greatest 
and  (I)  the  least  effect. 

Part  of  the  glucose  was  probably  converted  into 
fat  and  exercise  accelerated  the  conversion.  Exercise 
accelerated  the  metabolism  of  (I)  but  not  that  of  (II). 

A.  G.  P. 

Relative  oxygen  consumption  of  dorsal  and 
ventral  regions  of  intact  amphibian  gastrulse  : 
observations  on  unfertilised  eggs.  J.  Braohet 
and  H.  Shapiro  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  10, 
133 — 146). — 02  consumption  is  47%  greater  in  the 
dorsal  than  in  the  ventral  region  of  the  embrjro. 
No  consistent  difference  was  observed  between  the 
animal  and  vegetal  poles  of  the  unfertilised  egg. 

M.  A.  B. 

Relative  respiratory  activity  of  sheath  and 
axones  in  resting  Limulus  optic  nerve.  H. 
Shapiro  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  9,  381 — 396). 
— Respiration  in  the  axones  is  in  the  sheath 
and  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  axones,  being 
highest  in  the  middle.  These  relations  are  unaltered 
by  variations  of  temp.  M.  A.  B. 

Respiration  of  the  newt.  I.  The  method  and 
data  on  the  normal  and  gonadectomised  animal. 
C.  M.  Pomerat  and  M.  X.  Zarrow  (J.  Cell.  Comp. 
Physiol.,  1937,  9,  397 — 415). — Respiratory  rate  was 
not  affected  by  castration,  but  the  R.Q.  increased  from 
0-70  to  0-83.  M.  A.  B. 

Gaseous  metabolism  of  working  skeletal 
muscle.  H.  Bruner  and  F.  Grosse-Brockhoff 
(Pfiuger’s  Archiv,  1936,  238,  361—373). 

M.  A.  B. 

Respiration  and  gaseous  metabolism  in  the 
initial  stages  of  physical  work.  F.  Grosse- 
Brockhoff,  W.  Schoedel,  and  W.  Sfringorum 
(Pflugcr’s  Archiv,  1936,  238,  374—378). 

M.  A.  B. 

Determination  of  respiratory  quotient  in 
marine  animals.  M.  W.  Bosworth,  H.  O’Brien, 
and  W.  R.  Amberson  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936, 
9,  77 — 87). — Average  R.Q.  vals.  are  0-89 — 1-05, 
indicating  a  mixed  metabolism  with  that  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  preponderating.  Similar  vals.  are  given  by 
air-breathing  forms  in  a  similar  physiological  condition ; 
the  metabolic  processes  are  probably  the  same. 
Respiratory  C02  reacts  with  the  carbonates  of 
crustacean  chitin,  producing  extra  HC03'  and  giving 
a  false  R.Q.  The  shells  must  therefore  be  covered  with 
paraffin  or  collodion.  M.  A.  B. 

Oxygen  consumption  of  tissues  as  a  function 
of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  media.  C. 
Tarantino  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  23,  281 — 290). — Skin, 
kidney,  and  muscle  tissue  of  rats  in  Ringer’s  solution 
have  max.  02  consumption  at  pIt  6-1,  6-7,  and  6-7 
respectively.  The  val.  for  skin  is  different  ( pa  6-4 — 
7-0)  when  the  tissue  is  regenerating.  Cancerous  tissue 
of  mice  shows  no  max.  val.  with  change  of  pu. 

F.  0.  H. 

Oxidative  properties  of  isolated  amphibian 
germinal  vesicles.  J.  Brachet  (Science,  1937, 

86,  225). — Tests  on  germinal  vesicles  isolated  from 


Rana,  fusca  indicate  that  the  nuclear  sap  and  the 
nucleoli  reduce  inethylene-blue  (I).  Leuco-(I)  is 
oxidised,  by  the  nucleoli.  Respiration  experiments 
indicate  that  the  nucleus  is  not  a  centre  of  high 
metabolism  in  the  growing  oocyte.  L.  S.  T. 

Limnological  investigations  on  respiration, 
annual  migratory  cycle,  and  related  phenomena 
in  fresh-water  pulmonate  snails.  E.  P.  Ciieatum 
(Trans.  Amer.  Microscop.  Soc.,  1934,  53,  348 — 370) — 
The  effects  of  [02]  in  H^O  and  of  temp,  on  breathing 
rates  and  on  02  consumption  are  examined. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Determination  of  basal-  and  exercise-cardiac 
output  in  dogs.  W.  V.  Cox,  J.  W.  Hawkins,  and 
H.  F.  Robertson  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  192 — 
206). — A  mask  designed  for  measuring  the  02  intake 
is  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Cyclic  consumption  of  oxygen  during  the  first 
divisions  of  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  toads.  A. 
Stefanelli  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  23,  33— 49).— The  02 
consumption,  which  is  const,  just  before  and  after 
fecundation,  cyclicly  increases  at  the  stages  of 
blastulation  and  gastrulation  to  an  extent  dependent 
on  the  maturity  of  the  egg  at  the  time  of  fertilisation. 
The  02  consumption  of  eggs  of  various  species  of 
Bufo  viridis  varies  with  their  size.  F.  0.  H. 

Effect  of  pyocyanine  on  the  metabolism  of 
cerebral  cortex.  L,  Young  (J.  Biol.  Chcm.,  1937, 
120,  659 — 675). — The  effect  of  pyocyanine  (I) 
(2  X  1CH3  to  4  X  10-5m)  on  the  metabolism  of  rabbit’s 
cerebral  cortex  is  studied.  (I)  accelerates  respiration 
with  glucose,  fructose,  lactate,  or  pyruvate  substrates 
in  02,  this  being  followed  by  an  irreversible  inhibition 
of  the  respiration  probably  due  to  the  oc-OH  on  the 
phenazine  nucleus  in  (I).  In  absence  of  substrate,  no 
acceleration  occurs.  O-OOIm-KCN  has  an  inhibitory 
action.  In  concn.  >2  X  1(Hm,  (I)  increases  aerobic 
glycolysis ;  at  all  concns.  tested,  anaerobic  glycolysis 
is  initially  increased.  A.  L. 

Respiration  chamber  for  use  with  human 
subjects.  L.-  H.  Newbokgh,  M.  W.  Johnson, 
F.  H.  Wiley,  J.  M.  Sheldon,  and  W.  A.  Murrili, 
(J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  193—201). — The  equipment 
and  its  operation  are  described.  A.  G.  P. 

Metabolism  chamber  which  automatically 
maintains  a  constant  partial  pressure  of  oxygen. 
H.  F.  Pierce  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  317—322). 
— Apparatus  is  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Specific  dynamic  action  of  food  during  rest 
and  physical  labour.  I.  Action  of  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  breakfast.  N.  S.  Savtsohenko  (J. 
Physiol.  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  19,  1274— 1280).— The  max. 
sp.  dynamic  effect  of  carbohydrate  breakfast  occurs 
within  1  hr.  of  feeding,  and  in  work  is  <  in  rest. 

Ch.  Abs  (p) 

Specific  dynamic  action  of  proteins  in  fasting 
animals.  B.  Cera  and  C.  Lombroso  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperirn.,  1937,  12,  312 — 313). — Following 
prolonged  fasting  in  dogs,  a  protein-rich  meal  produces 
no  or  very  little  sp.  dynamic  action.  F.  O.  H. 

Specific  dynamic  action  of  perfused  blood.  V. 
Martini  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperirn.,  1937,  12, 
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313 — 314). — Perfusion  of  surviving  animals  with  blood 
(fresh  or  preserved  at  0°)  does  not  increase  the  meta¬ 
bolism.  In  animals  on  a  protein-rich  diet  there  is 
generally  no  change  in  gaseous  metabolism ;  in  some 
oases,  however,  the  02  consumption  increases  by 
amounts  approx,  corresponding  with  the  sp.  dynamic 
action  of  an  equiv.  amount  of  protein  orally  adminis¬ 
tered.  3?.  0.  H. 

Physiological  Bases  of  nutrition.  S.  J.  Cowell 
(Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937,  406 — 409). — A  lecture. 

A.  G.  P. 

Nutrition  and  metabolism  of  insects.  C.  H. 
Richardson  (Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Rept.  Agric, 
Res.,  1934,  96). — The  housefly  distinguished  between 
H„0  and  sucrose  (I)  solution  by  touching  the  surface 
with  the  tarsi.  Effects  of  various  eoncns,  of  (I)  are 
compared.  At  all  concns.  examined  the  response 
to  fructose  was  <  that  to  (I).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Onychophora.  II,  Feeding,  digestion,  ex¬ 
cretion,  and  food  storage  of  Peripatopsis.  S.  M. 
Manton  [with  N.  G.  IIeatley]  (Phil.  Trans.,  1937, 
B,  227,  411 — 464). — The  structure  of  the  organs  con¬ 
cerned  with  feeding  and  digestion  of  species  of  Peri¬ 
patopsis  is  described.  The  digestive  enzymes  (see  A., 
1937,  III,  220)  are  more  suited  to  carnivorous  than 
vegetarian  habit.  Fat,  glycogen,  and  protein  are 
stored  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  can  maintain  the 
animal  during  starvation  for  three  months.  Ex¬ 
cretion  occurs  via  the  intestine,  accumulatory  organs, 
and  nepliridia.  Urates  are  crystallised  daily  on  the 
epithelial  surface  and  are  then  collected  and  removed 
by  the  peritrophic  membrane.  The  urine  is  acid  and 
contains  <  7%  of  NHS  (dry  wt.).  Slime  ejection 
is  a  purely  defensive  action  and  is  not  employed  in 
feeding.  '  P.  W.  C. 

Nutritional  problems  of  domestic  animals. 
W.  Klein  (Z.  Ziichtung,  1937,  B,  35,  379—399).— 
Data  for  the  growth  and  metabolism  of  a  wether 
fed  for  7  months  on  straw-molasses  (N  1-2 — 1-3%) 
and  starch  are  tabulated.  Production  of  wool  and 
wool-oil  was  normal.  Metabolic  data  (especially  for 
N)  and  the  correlated  activity  of  micro-organisms  in 
the  rumen  and  feces  are  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Feeding  of  sheep.  F.  J.  Warth  and  T.  S. 
Krtshnan  (Indian  J.  Vet.  Sci.,  1935,  5,  216 — 231). — 
The  digestibility  of  a  hay-guinea  grass-peanut  cake 
ration  varied  with  different  animals  and  to  some 
extent  with  their  age.  Wool  yields  varied  with  the 
nutritional  condition  of  the  animals.  Ch.  AbS.  (p) 

Influence  of  nutrition  on  the  physiology  of 
reproduction  in  sheep.  A.  E.  Darlow  and  L.  E. 
Hawkins  (Oklahoma  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Rept.  [1932 — 4], 
1934,  100 — 106). — The  breeding  behaviour  of  ewes, 
previously  well  fed,  was  not  affected  by  the  nature  of 
the  ration  during  the  breeding  season.  Occurrence 
of  cestrus  and  success  of  mating  of  poorly  nourished 
ewes  were  improved  by  feeding  highly  nutritional 
rations  during  the  season.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Maintenance  metabolism  of  growing  pigs .  K. 
Breirem  (Bicd.  Zcntr.  [Tiercrnahr.],  1936,  A,  8, 463 — 
498). — A  relationship  is  established  between  mainten¬ 
ance  metabolism  and  live  wt.  in  pigs.  For  pigs 
weighing  40 — 50  kg.  determinations  of  maintenance 


metabolism  require  a  preliminary  fasting  period  of 

8—10  days.  “  A.  G.  P. 

Maize  sugar  similar  in  [nutrient]  value  to 
cane  sugar.  H.  H.  Mitchell  and  J.  R.  Beadles 
(Illinois  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  47th  Ann.  Rept.  [1933 — 4], 

1935, 78 — 80).— In  digestion  trials  and  carcase  analyses 
with  rats,  no  consistent  differences  in  the  val.  of  the 
two  sugars  were  apparent.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Physiological  importance  in  nutrition  of 
methods  of  preparation  of  foodstuffs.  III. 
Content  of  histone  bases  in  unroasted  plant 
products.  B.  Bleyer,  W.  Diemair,  and  F.  Fisch- 
ler  [with  F.  Arnold  and  H.  Bickel]  (Biochem.  Z., 
1937,  292,  301—311;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1415).— Chemical 
and  biological  examination  of  aq.  extracts  of  coffee, 
cereal  products,  etc.  confirm  the  presence  of  preformed 
histone  bases.  Analytical  data  for  the  content  in 
various  fractions  {e.g.,  that  pptd.  by  MeOH)  are  tabu¬ 
lated.  F.  0.  H. 

Nuts  fail  as  adequate  substitutes  for  meat. 
H.  H.  Mitchell  and  J.  R.  Beadles  (Illinois  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.,  47th  Ann.  Rept.  [1933—4],  1935,  80—82).— 
Beef-protein  had  a  biological  val.  of  75,  walnuts  56,  raw 
peanuts  58,  roasted  peanuts  56,  and  pecan  75%. 

'  Analyses  and  results  of  (rat)  feeding  trials  are  recorded. 

Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Reproduction  in  rats  receiving  milk  diets. 
H.  J.  Channon  and  K.  M.  Doran  (Z.  Vitaminforsch., 
1937,  6,  309 — 316). — Rats  fed  on  raw  milk  and  bis¬ 
cuit  of  white  flour  containing  (added)  Cu,  Mn,  and  Fe 
showed  good  growth  and  fertility  through  three  gener¬ 
ations.  The  results  are  contrasted  with  those  of 
other  workers  using  similar  experimental  methods. 

F.  0.  H. 

Nutritional  properties  of  meat.  A.  G.  Hogan 
and  W.  S.  Ritchie  (Missouri  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Ann. 
Rept.  [1933],  Bull.,  1934,  No.  340,  27— 28).— Six 
generations  of  rats  grown  on  muscle  meat  or  liver 
showed  no  ill  effects.  Wlieat-germ  oil  as  a  source  of 
vitamin-A  did  not  improve  the  growth  or  reproduction 
of  rats  by  comparison  with  controls.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

(A)  Individual  variations  in  susceptibility  to 
dietary  deficiency.  A.  L.  Bloomfield,  (b) 
Latent  deficiency  in  rats.  Variations  in  weight 
loss  on  repeated  feeding  of  defective  diet.  L.  R. 
French  and  A.  L.  Bloomfield  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 
14,  111—116,  117— 129).— (a)  Considerable  differ¬ 
ences  are  shown  in  the  response  of  rats  of  tlio  same 
age  and  breed. 

(b)  Rats  which  have  lost  wt.  on  a  deficient  diet 
and  subsequently  regained  on  an  adequate  diet  show 
a  more  rapid  loss  of  wt.  when  subsequently  fed  the  de¬ 
ficient  diet.  The  nature  of  this  phenomenon  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Recovery  in  rats  on  refeeding  after  prolonged 
suppression  of  growth  by  dietary  deficiency  of 
protein.  C.  M.  Jackson  (Amer.  J.  Anat.,  1936,  58, 
179 — 194). — Female  rats  receiving  a  normal  diet 
after  15  weeks  of  substantially  protein-free  feeding 
gradually  regained  normal  size.  Male  rats  similarly 
treated  were  small  when  mature.  The  reproductive 
capacity  of  the  adult  rats  was  normal. 

Ch.  Abs.  [p) 
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Protein  supplements  in  poultry  rations.  VI. 
Influence  of  mungo  in  rations  for  chicks.  C.  N. 
Adan  (Philippine  Agric.  J.,  1935,  24,  562—573).— 
Rations  supplemented  with  shrimp  meal  produced 
more  vigorous  chicks  than  did  those  supplemented 
with  mungo  meal.  The  latter  failed  to  promote 
normal  sexual  development  and  was  inefficient  in 
producing  feathers.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Food  intake  of  young  rats  held  at  nearly  con¬ 
stant  body-weight  by  restriction  of  dietary 
protein.  C.  M.  Jackson  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13, 
669 — 678). — Rats  were  maintained  at  const,  body-wt. 
by  feeding  restricted  amounts  of  protein  (yeast- 
wheat  germ)  in  conjunction  with  an  otherwise 
adequate  basal  diet.  After  the  initial  period  the  daily 
consumption  of  protein  diminished  steadily  for  6 
weeks  and  subsequently  remained  const.  The 
voluntary  intake  of  the  basal  diet  closely  paralleled 
that  of  protein.  The  calorific  val.  of  the  whoie  diet 
consumed  was  slightly  >  that  of  the  maintenance 
level.  The  maintenance  protein  requirement  for  male 
rats  was  somewhat  <  that  of  females.  A.  G.  P. 

Protein  minima  for  nitrogen  equilibrium 
with  different  proteins.  D.  Melnick  and  G.  R. 
Cowgill  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  401— 424).— The 
min.  amounts  of  lactalbumin,  serum-protein, 
caseinogen,  and  gliadin  essential  to  dogs  for  attaining 
N  equilibrium  were  equiv.  to  6-9,  8-6,  9-4,  and  21-1% 
of  the  total  ingested  calories,  respectively.  The 
relative  biological  vals.  were  100,  80,  73,  and  33. 

A.  G.  P. 

Comparison  of  heated  casein  with  extracted 
casein  in  the  basal  diet  for  determination  of 
vitamin-A.  E.  N.  Todhunter  (J.  Nutrition,  1935, 
13,  469 — 476). — No  appreciable  difference  was 

observed  between  the  effects  of  EtOH-extracted  and 
heat-treated  casein  when  used  as  a  protein  source  in  a 
basal  ration,  on  the  growth,  rate  of  depletion,  or 
survival  period  of  rats.  A.  G.  P. 

Toxicity  of  high-gliadin  diets  on  the  dog  and 
rat.  D.  Melnick  and  G.  R.  Cowgill  (J.  Nutrition, 
1937,  14,  401—418). — Convulsive  reactions  of  dogs 
were  produced  by  diets  in  which  gliadin  (I)  constituted 
<  16%  of  the  caloric  intake.  Delayed  responses 
suggest  the  gradual  accumulation  and  subsequent 
elimination  of  a  toxic  substance  during  feeding  of  (I). 
Increases  in  blood-non-protein-N  were  insufficient 
to  account  for  convulsions.  (I)  toxicity  may  be  due  to 
a  protein  sensitisation,  and  is  a  species  characteristic. 
Rats  fed  diets  containing  18  and  36%  of  (I)  were 
stunted  to  approx,  the  same  extent.  Supplementary 
feeding  of  lysine  induced  a  greater  response  in  those 
receiving  the  36%  (I)  diet.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  quality  of  protein  on  cestrous  cycle. 
P.  B.  Pearson,  E.  B.  Hart,  and  G.  Bohstedt  (J. 
Nutrition,  1937,  14,  329 — 339). — Rats  receiving  a 
diet  containing  5%  of  casein  as  principal  protein 
source  soon  cease  to  exhibit  the  customary  cestrous 
changes.  Supplementary  feeding  of  gelatin  [high 
lysine  (I)]  induced  partial  cestrous  response,  but 
gliadin  [low  (I)]  caused  immediate  resumption  of 
normal  sexual  rhythm.  Feeding  protein -deficient  diets 
does  not  cause  permanent  sterility.  A.  G.  P. 


Effect  of  diet  on  the  constancy  of  urinary 
nitrogenous  constituents  excreted  daily  by  pre¬ 
school  children.  J.  E.  Hawks,  M.  M.  Bray,  and 
M.  Dye  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  179— 192).— Total 
urinary  N,  urea,  creatinine,  and  (in  one  ease)  uric  acid 
excreted  by  children  receiving  const,  medium-protein 
diets  varied  to  approx,  the  same  degree  as,  and  creatine 
to  a  greater  extent  than,  the  corresponding  dietary 
vals.  Transition  to  a  high-protein  diet  increased  the 
variability  of  total  N,  urea,  NH„,  and  creatine  vals. 
for  approx.  9  days,  after  which  an  equilibrium 
condition  was  reached. '  Acidity,  uric  acid,  NH2-acids, 
and  creatinine  contents  showed  no  change  in  varia¬ 
bility.  Individual  children  tended  to  react  similarly 
to  alterations  of  dietary  protein.  A.  G.  P. 

Growth  on  histidine  and  lysine  administered 
by  subcutaneous  or  intraperitoneal  injection. 
R. -M.  Conrad  and  C.  P.  Berg  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 
14,  35 — 43). — Injected  histidine  and  lysine  are 
effectively  utilised  by  rats  and  effect  growth  increases 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  feeding  the 
NH2-acids.  A.  G.  P. 

Glycine  contents  of  proteins  of  normal  and 
chondrodystrophic  chick  embryos  at  different 
stages  of  development.  A.  R.  Patton  (J.  Nutri¬ 
tion,  1937,  13,  123 — 126). — Glycine  (I)  is  synthesised 
during  the  development  of  chick  embryos.  Death 
due  to  chondrodystrophy  during  development  is 
associated  with  <  normal  (I)  contents  of  the  proteins. 

A.  G.  P. 

Nutritive  value  of  commercial  peptones .  M.  M. 
Castilla  (Bol.  farm,  militar.,  1935,  13,  No.  147,  65— 
67). — Determinations  of  nutrient  vals.  of  peptones 
weld  erroneous  results  if  the  material  is  adulterated 
with  dextrin,  which  is  pptd.  with  peptone  in  the 
Denayer  test.  A  method  of  separating  the  dextrin 
is  described.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Biological  synthesis  of  proteins.  T.  Baum- 
Gartel  (Chem.-Ztg.,  1937,  61,  885— 886).— A  brief 
review. 

Excretion  products  of  nitrogenous  metabolism 
and  tbeir  origin.  I.  End-products  of  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  various  amino-acids.  G.  Motjrot 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  1209— 1294).— A 
detailed  account  of  work  previously  published  (A., 
1937,  III,  259).  P.  W.  C. 

Muscular  work  and  nitrogenous  metabolism. 
SI.  D.  Mezincesco  (Arch.  Internat.  Physiol.,  1937, 
45,  84 — 115). — An  increase  in  the  sp.  endogenous  N 
metabolism  is  obtained  with,  muscular  work,  the  ratio 
of  the  supplementary  excretion  of  N  to  the  energy 
liberated  being  similar  to  that  of  the  endogenous 
excretion  to  the  energy  liberated  at  rest.  This  is  due 
to  an  increased  excretion  of  urea,  a  slight  increase  in 
uric  acid,  but  little  change  in  the  creatinine  val. 

H.  G.  R. 

Digestion  and  absorption  in  the  crab  Paratel- 
phusa  ( Oziotelphusa )  hydrodromus,  Herbst. 

A.  R.  Reddy  (Proc.  Indian  Acad.  Sci.,  1937,  6, 

B,  170 — 193). — Amylolytic,  proteolytic,  and  lipolytic 
enzymes  are  present  in  the  digestive  secretion.  The 
first  has  an  optimum  temp,  of  45°  and  acts  best  in 
neutral  solution.  It  hydrolyses  starch,  glycogen,  and 
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sucrose.  A  cytase  is  also  present.  The  proteolytic 
enzyme  1ms  optimum  action  in  0  05N-Na2CO3,  whilst 
the  lipolytic  enzyme  hydrolyses  many  fats  and  esters. 
Fats,  glycogen,  and  Ca  salts  are  present  as  reserves 
in  the  cells  of  the  digestive  glands.  J.  N.  A. 

Nutritive  significance  of  the  amino-acids  and 
certain  related  compounds.  W.  C.  Rose  (Science, 
1937,  86,  298— 300).— A  review.  L.  S.  T. 

Lysine  deficiency  results  in  poor  use  of  pro¬ 
tein.  J.  Outhouse  and  R.  Krouse  (Illinois  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  47th  Ann.  Rept.  [1933—34],  1935,  261— 
262). — Rats  receiving  a  diet  free  from  lysine  (I) 
excrete  more  urea  and  creatinine  and  less  allantoin 
than  those  receiving  a  similar  diet  containing  (I). 
Lack  of  dietary  (I)  leads  to  increase  in  stature  but 
not  in  growth,  and  probably  to  inefficient  utilisation 
of  protein  and  diminished  cellular  metabolism. 

Ch.  Abs.  (j)) 

Cystine  deficiency  in  the  albino  rat.  T-  E. 
Weichselbaum  (Quart  J.  Exp.  Physiol.,  1935,  25, 
363 — 367). — A  large  proportion  of  rats  kept  on  a 
diet  free  from  cystine  (I)  died.  Feeding  (I)  or 
methionine  (II)  prevented  this.  After  the  appearance 
of  deficiency  symptoms  (I)  but  not  (II)  showed  curative 
action.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Synthesis  of  p-bromophenylmercapturic  acid 
in  the  fasting  rabbit.  W.  J.  Conway  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  121,  27—29). — Fasting  rabbits,  like 
cats  and  dogs  (cf.  A.,  1936, 1406),  are  able  to  synthesise 
p-bromophenylmercapturic  acid  (I)  from  PhBr  even 
after  a  fast  of  32  days,  the  cysteine  required  being  of 
endogenous  origin.  An  improved  method  of  isolating 
(I)  is  described.  P.  W.  C. 

Synthesis  of  phospholipins  during  absorption 
of  fats.  C.  Artom  and  G.  Sarzana  (Arch.  Internat. 
Physiol.,  1937,  45,  32 — 39).— Lipin-P  of  the  liver, 
intestines,  and  kidney  was  shown  to  be  radioactive 
9  hr.  after  administration  of  olive  oil  together  with 
P04"'  containing  a  radioactive  isotope  of  P  (Fermi 
et  al,  A.,  1934,  1284) ;  no  change  was  observed  in  the 
muscle-,  heart-,  spleen-,  or  blood-lipins. 

H.  G.  R. 

Phospholipin  synthesis  during  fat  absorption. 

C.  Artom,  C.  Perrier,  M.  Sant angelo,  G.  Sarzana, 
and  E.  Segre  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperirn.,  1937, 12, 
275—277  ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  345).  F.  O.  H. 

Turnover  of  phospholipins  in  the  intestinal 
mucosa.  R.  G.  Sinclair  and  C.  Smith  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937,  121,  361—372;  cf.  A,,  1936,  1283).— In 
cats  the  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  of  un¬ 
saturation  of  the  phospholipins  (I)  of  the  mucosa 
following  replacement  of  cod-liver  oil  by  tallow  in  the 
diet  occurs  almost  as  readily  as  the  reverse  change 
which  follows  replacement  of  saturated  by  un¬ 
saturated  fat  in  the  diet.  Administration  of  elaidic 
acid  (II)  results  in  replacement  of  30 — 50%  of  the 
fatty  acids  of  (I)  by  (II).  The  ratio  of  solid  to  liquid 
fatty  acids  in  (I)  is  36  :  65  but  (II)  replaces  equal 
proportions  of  the  solid  and  liquid  acids.  The  %  of 
solid  acids  in  (I)  is  not  decreased  appreciably  following 
absorption  of  large  amounts  of  oleic  or  linoleic  acid. 
Possibly  in  the  enzymic  synthesis  of  (I)  selective 
absorption  of  saturated  and  unsaturated  acids  in  the 


ratio  1  :  1  occurs,  (II)  being  considered  as  both  a 
saturated  and  an  unsaturated  acid.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  low-fat  diets  on  serum-lipins  of  rats. 
A.  E.  Hansen  and  W.  R.  Brown  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 
13,  351 — 357). — In  rats  receiving  a  fat-free  diet 
serum-lipins  (I)  show  a  degree  of  unsaturation  < 
normal.  The  I  val.  of  (I)  in  young  is  <  in  old  animals. 
Restriction  of  the  intake  of  a  normal  diet  to  produce 
the  same  level  of  live-wt.  as  did  the  fat-free  diet 
induced  a  degree  of  unsaturation  of  (I)  which  was  > 
in  normal  animals  receiving  an  unrestricted  diet. 
Administration  of  Me  linoleate  sufficient  to  effect  a 
clinical  cure  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acid-deficiency 
disease  caused  a  slight  increase  in  the  I  val.  of  (I). 
Esters  of  oleic  acid  under  similar  conditions  consider¬ 
ably  increased  the  I  val.  of  (I)  even  though  effecting 
only  a  partial  clinical  cure.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  choline  on  the  lipin  metabolism  of 
blood  and  liver  in  the  completely  depancreatised 
dog  maintained  with  insulin.  A.  Kaplan  and 
I.  L.  Chaikoff  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  120,  647—657 ; 
cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  345). — Choline  (I)  (0-25  g.  per  kg.  per 
day)  fed  to  depancreatised  dogs  maintained  with 
insulin  prevented  the  deposition  of  liver-fat,  but  the 
curative  action  of  (I)  on  fatty  livers  once  established 
was  slow.  The  action  of  (I)  is  therefore  similar  to 
that  of  pancreas,  but  whether  the  latter  is  active  only 
by  reason  of  its  (I)  content  is  not  known.  (I)  adminis¬ 
tration  did  not  raise  the  blood-lipins  above  normal ; 
the  pancreatic  blood-lipin  factor  therefore  cannot  be 
(I).  A.  L. 

Dietary  prevention  of  fatty  livers.  Two 
analogues  of  choline.  H.  J.  Channon,  A.  P. 
Platt,  and  J.  A.  B.  Smith  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1736 — 1742).— Homocholine  exerts  a  similar  but  more 
pronounced  effect  in  controlling  the  %  of  fat  in  the 
livers  of  rats  fed  on  diets  which  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  “  fat  ”  or  “  cholesterol  ”  fatty  livers. 
OH-[CH2]2-NPr3'OH  has  no  effect  on  the  development 
of  fatty  livers.  P.  G.  M. 

Nature  of  the  lipotropic  agent  in  pancreas. 
F.  X.  Aylward  and  L.  B.  Holt,  jun.  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  121,  61 — 69). — A  comparison  of  the  lipotropic 
effect  of  choline  and  of  pancreas  (ox)  in  controlling 
the  fatty  liver  produced  by  high-fat  diets  in  rats 
indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  pancreas  is  adequately 
explained  by  its  choline  content.  P.  W.  C. 

(A)  Reducing  substances  and  (b)  lipin  degrad¬ 
ation  in  sterile  autolysates  of  the  liver  of  de¬ 
pancreatised  dogs  treated  with  choline.  G. 
Gallo  and  C.  Ardy  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  315—316,  316— 317).— (a)  The  autolysis 
is  aeeompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  content  of 
reducing  substances  (I), 

(b)  Variations  occur  in  the  fat  content  of  the  liver 
during  autolvsis.  These  are  not  related  to  the 
changes  in  (I).  F.  O.  H. 

Intestinal  absorption  of  triolein  in  absence  of 
bile  or  pancreatic- juice.  U.  Lombroso,  L.  Bel¬ 
lini,  and  S.  Filippon  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  311 — 312). — The  rate  of  absorption  of 
triolein  in  dogs  with  Vella  fistula:  (A.,  1937,  III,  384) 
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equals  that  of  oleic  acid,  both  rates  being  increased 
by  presence  of  pancreatic  juice.  F.  O.  H. 

Flavin  metabolism  of  newly-born  children.  W. 
Neweiler  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  316 — 324). — 
The  flavin  content  of  human  milk  is  16 — 52  X  10~6%. 
Urinary  excretion  of  lyochrome  9  days  after  birth 
is  >  that  in  adults  and  is  increased  by  administration 
of  lactoflavin  (I).  The  effect  of  (I)  intake  on  growth 
in  a  case  of  hypovitaminosis--B2  is  described. 

F.  0.  H. 

Elimination  of  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine 
in  the  bile.  F.  Caujolle  (Bull.  Sci.  Pharmacol., 
1937,  39,  425 — 428). — Cinchonine  and  cinchonidine 
administered  intravenously  to  dogs  are  eliminated  in 
the  bile,  the  max.  rate  of  elimination  occurring  6  hr. 
after  injection.  W.  0.  K. 

Biliary  elimination  of  qninidine.  F.  Caujolle 
(Bull.  Sci.  Pharmacol.,  1937,  44,  376 — 379). — A  small 
%  of  auinidine  given  intravenously  to  dogs  is  detected 
in  the  bile.  E.  M.  W. 

Degradation  of  diethylaniline  and  diethyl- 
aniline  oxide  in  the  animal  body.  F.  Horn  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  82—84;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1290). — In  dogs  and  rabbits  subcutaneously  injected 
NPhEt2  (I)  is  converted  into  p-OH'C6H4-NEt2  (II) 
but  not  into  NPhEt2!0  (III).  No  unchanged  (I)  is 
excreted  in  the  urine.  (Ill)  is  partly  converted  into 
(II)  but  chiefly  excreted  unchanged.  (Ill)  is  very 
slightly  toxic  but  (I)  is  more  toxic  than  NPhMe2. 
Methoamoglobin  is  observed  in  the  blood  of  cats  given 
lethal  doses  of  (I)  or  (III).  W.  McC. 

Metabolism  of  the  higher  hydroxy-acids.  C. 
Artom,  M.  Gagsliani,  and  E.  Ventura  (Boll.  Soc. 
ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 12, 274 — 275). — The  material, 
m.p.  118°,  I  val.  13-2,  Ac  val.  126-3,  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  oleic  acid  with  alkaline  KMn04,  when 
administered  to  rats,  is  absorbed  to  the  extent  of 
43 — 85%  ( i.e  <  that  of  stearic  acid).  Only  traces 
are  subsequently  found  in  the  organs  and  fat  depots 
but  the  OH  content  increases  in  tissues  and  body-fats. 
No  storage  occurs  in  the  liver.  F.  0.  H. 

Nutritional  and  metabolic  significance  of 
certain  organic  acids.  A.  H.  Smith  and  J.  M. 
Orten  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 13,  601—633). — A  review. 

A.  G.  P. 

Canned,  home-cooked,  and  raw  fruit  diets. 
E.  F.  Kohmak,  W.  H.  Eddy,  M.  E.  White,  and  N.  H. 
Sanborn  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  9 — 19). — No 
inherent  advantage  attaches  to  “  rawness.”  Cooking 
need  not  cause  deterioration  of  nutrient  vals.  but 
improves  the  texture  of  foods  and  inactivates  detri¬ 
mental  enzymes.  Canned  foods  afford  an  efficient 
source  of  Ca.  A.  G.  P. 

Acetylation.  II.  Effect  of  various  substances 
on  the  production  of  p-aminobenzoic  acid  in 
rabbits.  B.  Harrow,  A.  Mazur,  E.  Borer,  and 
C.  P.  Sh erwin  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293  ,  302—304; 
cf.  A.,  1933,  1194), — The  acetylation  of  injected  p- 
NH2’C6H4-C02H  in  rabbits  is  stimulated,  in  varying 
degrees,  by  injection  of  glucose,  fructose,  maltose, 
lactose,  sucrose,  AcOH,  lactic  acid,  succinic  acid, 
glycerol,  oleic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  or  glycine  but  not 
by  that  of  NaCl  or  glutathione.  Pcssibly  carbo¬ 


hydrates,  fats,  and  proteins  undergo  intermediate 
acetylation  in  the  body.  W.  McC. 

Conjugation  of  phenol  in  the  eviscerated, 
nephrectomised  dog.  G.  Barac  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  126,  62 — 64). — The  conjugation  is 
demonstrated.  H.  G.  R. 

Activation  of  glycolysis  by  carotene.  C. 
Aszkenazy,  K.  Stern,  and  R.  Willheim  (Biochem. 
Z,,  1937,  293,  30 — 38).— Aq.  emulsions  of  lecithin  (I) 
and  cholesterol  (II)  do  not  materially  affect  the  course 
of  glycolysis  of  muscle  extracts.  The  action  of  caro¬ 
tene  (III)  in  increasing  glycolysis  is  completely  lost 
on  adding  (I)  to  the  (III)  emulsion  whilst  its  action  is 
maintained  or  even  augmented  when  (II)  is  added. 
With  mixtures  of  (I),  (II),  and  (III),  the  effect  is 

determined  by  the  ratio  of  (I) /(II).  P.  W.  C. 

Glycolysis.  I.  Apomyozymase  and  the  co¬ 
enzymes  of  glycolysis  in  muscle  extract.  L.  P. 
Kendal  and  L.  H.  Stickland  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  1758 — 1773). — Highly,  but  not  moderately, 
diluted  dialysed  rabbit’s  muscle  extracts  are  activated 
to  a  greater  extent  by  boiled  muscle  extract  than  by 
adenosine  triphosphate  (I)  and  Mg".  The  glycolytic 
system  contains  a  factor  resembling,  and  possibly 
identical  with,  yeast  eozymass,  but  there  is  also 
present  a  heat-stable  factor  apparently  distinct  from 
any  of  the  known  eo-enzymes.  By  extraction  of 
washed  muscle  pulp  with  Na2HP04,  the  various 
components  of  the  glycolytic  system  are  partly 
separated,  the  order  of  extraction  being  (I)  4-  Mg”, 
hexose  diphosphate  (II),  eozymase,  the  new  co-enzyme, 
and  finally  apomyozymase,  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
prep,  of  the  glycolytic  system,  active  in  the  presence 
of  boiled  extract,  but  the  co-enzyme  requirement  of 
which  is  not  satisfied  by  (I)  4-  Mg",  (II),  and  eozymase. 

W.  0.  K. 

Action  of  normal  and  diabetic  sera  on  animal 
liver-glycogen  in  vivo  and  in  vitro.  0.  L.  V.  de 
Wesselow  and  W.  J.  Griffiths  (Lancet,  1937,  233, 
670 — 673). — Injection  of  fasting  human  serum  reduces 
the  liver-glycogen  (I)  of  rats.  Normal  and  diabetic 
sera  produce  the  same  %  reduction.  Human  serum 
accelerates  glycogenolysis  in  rabbit’s  liver  pulp  in 
vitro.  No  such  effect  occurs  in  the  rat.  The  effects 
of  injection  of  serum  on  the  liver  (I)  of  the  rat  are 
probably  not  due  to  amylolytic  enzymes  in  the 
scrum.  L.  S.  T. 

Refection  in  the  rat.  E.  Kelly  and  H.  T. 
Parsons  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  453 — 468). — Raw 
potato  starch  in  rat  diets  causes  refection.  Gelatin- 
isation  of  the  starch  at  temp.  <  that  significantly 
affecting  vitamin-B  prevents  refection.  Elimination 
of  -B  by  rats  receiving  a  high-starch  diet  was  approx, 
thrice  that  occurring  when  the  starch  was  gelatinised. 
The  non-extractable  fat  of  the  starch  is  not  a 
significant  factor  in  refection.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  carbohydrate  on  nitrogen  meta¬ 
bolism  in  the  normal  nutritional  state.  P.  S. 
Larson  and  I.  L.  Chaikqff  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13, 
287 — 304).— A  protein-sparing  effect  of  additional 
dietary  carbohydrate  occurs  only  when  the  latter 
is  administered  within  4  hr.  before  or  after  the  meal, 
i.e.,  when  an  increase  in  protein  metabolism  is  in 
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progress.  The  effect  is  most  marked  when  the  supple¬ 
mentary  carbohydrate  is  given  with  or  >1  hr.  after 
the  meal.  The  N  thus  spared  begins  to  be  eliminated 
several  hours  after  its  storage  has  occurred.  Cessation 
of  additional  carbohydrate  feeding  is  rapidly  followed 
by  increased  N  excretion.  A.  6.  P. 

Relation  of  ingested  carbohydrate  to  type  and 
amount  of  blood-  and  urine-sugar  and  to  the 
incidence  of  cataract  in  rats.  H.  S.  Mitchell, 
0.  A.  Merriam,  and  6.  M.  Cook  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 
13,  501 — 511). — Blood-sugar  vals.  were  higher  on 
galactose-  (I)  than  on  lactose-containing  rations  but 
were  >  normal  with  all  cataract-producing  rations. 
When  various  sugars  were  supplied,  resulting  differ¬ 
ences  in  total  blood-sugar  (II)  were  largely  occasioned 
by  differences  in  the  non-fermentable  fractions,  the 
fermentable  fractions  remaining  approx,  const,  and 
within  the  normal  range  of  blood-glucose.  In  different 
strains  of  rats  receiving  a  diet  containing  35%  of  (I) 
the  (II)  vals.  were  similar  but  susceptibility  to  cataract 
differed  considerably.  Fructose-starch  (III)  rations 
caused  neither  hyperglycasmia  nor  eye  changes.  A 
xylose-(III)  ration  slightly  increased  (II)  and  caused 
transitory  changes  in  the  lens.  Insulin-protamine 
did  not  lower  blood-galactose  or  diminish  the  rate  of 
development  of  cataract.  Galactosuria  occurred  in 
all  animals  receiving  (I)  and  lactose  rations,  being 
more  severe  with  (I),  but  was  absent  from  starch-fed 
controls.  (I)  is  the  major  etiological  factor  in  cataract. 

A.  G.  P. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism.  II.  Effect  of  a 
high-carbohydrate  diet  containing  sugar  on  the 

flucose-tolerance  curve  in  the  albino  rat.  G. 
ankaran  and  K.  Rajagopal  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res., 
1930—37,  24,  1077—1081 ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  291). — 
A  high-carbohydrate  diet  containing  sucrose  does  not 
affect  the  glucose-tolerance  curve  in  rats,  and  the 
islets  of  Langerhans  exhibit  no  degeneration. 

R.  N.  C. 

Digestion  of  carbohydrates  in  mulberry  leaves 
by  silkworms.  III.  Growth  and  products  of 
silkworms  fed  on  mulberry  leaves  to  which 
sucrose  is  added  in  different  proportions.  IV. 
Digestion  of  chemical  components  of  mulberry 
leaves  and  composition  of  silkworms  fed  on 
leaves  with  added  sucrose.  K.  Kato,  S.  Miwa, 
and  S.  Negi  (J.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13, 
879—888,  889-897;  cf.  A.,  1935,  523).— III.  The 
body-wt.  and  health  of  silkworms,  wt.  of  cocoon  and 
raw  silk,  and  sericin-N  solubility  of  raw  silk  are 
increased  by  feeding  on  young  leaves  +  1  to  2%  of 
sucrose  (I).  Excess  of  (I)  causes  a  decrease.  The  ratio 
fibroin  :  sericin  is  increased  by  addition  of  (I).  The 
denier  of  silk  is  only  slightly  affected  but  tends  to 
decrease  with  older  leaves  +  (I). 

IV.  The  increase  in  digestion  of  dry  matter  oc 
amount  of  (I).  The  digestion  of  raw  protein,  fat,  and 
ash  is  increased  by  addition  of  small  amounts  of  (I), 
whilst  an  excess  causes  a  decrease.  90%  of  the  added 
(I)  is  digested.  The  H2Q  content  of  the  silkworm  body 
is  inversely  cc  (I) ,  whilst  the  amount  of  fat  and  glycogen 
produced  cc  (I).  The  amounts  of  raw  protein  and 
finally  silk  are  increased  by  small  amounts  of  (I). 

J.  N.  A. 


Physiological  availability  of  heptoses.  J.  H. 
Roe  and  C.  S.  Hudson  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  121, 
37 — 43). — Whilst  d-mannoheptulose  (I)  is  utilised  by 
rabbits  (A.,  1936,  370)  but  not  by  rats,  the  aldo- 
isomeride,  j-a-mannoheptose  (II),  is  not  utilised  by 
either  rabbits  or  rats.  Both  (I)  and  (II)  are  markedly 
laxative  to  rats,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
absorption  coeffs.  are  extremely  low  (0-012  and  0-010, 
respectively).  P.  W.  C. 

Comparison  of  glucose-  and  sucrose-tolerance 
tests.  E.  G.  Schmidt,  J.  S.  Eastland,  and  J.  H. 
Burns  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  1935,  21,  13—25).— 
Sucrose  (I)-tolerance  tests  indicated  abnormal  carbo¬ 
hydrate  metabolism  as  well  as  did  those  with  glucose 
(II).  In  normal  metabolism  the  (I)-tolerance  test 
yielded  blood-sugar  curves  within  normal  limits 
established  by  (II) ;  no  sugar  appeared  in  urine.  The 
blood-sugar  response  in  diabetes  and  arthritis  is 
recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Superiority  of  lactose  over  other  carbo¬ 
hydrates  [in  nutrition  of  rats].  J.  Outhouse  and 
J.  Smith  (Illinois  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  47th  Ann.  Rept. 
[1933—4],  1935,  249— 250).— Lactose  (I)  possesses 
approx.  75%  of  the  calcifying  effect  of  cod-liver  oil 
in  rats.  Partial  substitution  of  (I)  for  starch  (II) 
in  a  vitamin- D-free  rachitogenic  diet  improves 
calcification.  Absorption  and  retention  of  Ca  and  P 
are  similar  for  (II)  and  (I).  Faecal  excretion  of  P  from 
rats  receiving  (I)  was  <  from  those  receiving  sucrose 
or  (II).  Urinary  P  was  highest  on  (I)  diets  and  least 
on  sucrose  diets.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  (A)  galactose,  (B)  glucose,  and  (c) 
fructose  on  the  metabolism  of  alcohol  in  man. 
T.  M.  Carpenter  and  R.  C.  Lee  (J.  Pharm.  Exp. 
Ther.,  1937,  60,  254—263,  264—285,  286—295).— 
(a)  The  R.Q.  and  fat  metabolism  rise  after  the 
ingestion  of  galactose  (I)  alone  but  fall  after  that  of 

(I)  4-  EtOH.  EtOH  decreases  (I)  tolerance. 

(b)  The  R.Q.  rises  after  ingestion  of  glucose  (II) 
and  falls  after  that  of  EtOH ;  EtOH  +  (II)  cause  a 
fall  followed  after  2  hr.  by  a  rise.  There  is  a  greater 
fall  in  fat  metabolism  after  EtOH  -j-  (II)  than  after 

(II)  alone. 

(c)  Fructose  gives  results  similar  to  those  of 

glucose.  E.  M.  W. 

Glucose  and  hexose  diphosphate  breakdown 
in  tumour  tissue.  B.  E.  Holmes  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31, 1730 — 1735). — Crocker  mouse-tumour  tissue 
forms  lactic  acid  from  both  glucose  (I)  and  Na  hexose 
diphosphate  (II).  The  tissue  loses  its  glycolytic 
power  on  (II)  by-  keeping  at  0°.  AcCOgH  restores 
this  but  has  no  effect  on  (I)-glycolysis.  di-Glycer- 
aldehyde  inhibits  (I)-  but  not  (Il)-glycolysis. 

P.  G.  M. 

Intermediate  metabolism  of  carbohydrates. 
H.  A.  Krebs  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  736—738). — Recent 
developments  are  summarised.  L.  S.  T. 

Deuterium  as  indicator  in  the  study  of  inter¬ 
mediary  metabolism.  XI.  Biological  uptake 
of  deuterium  by  fatty  acids  and  cholesterol. 
D.  Rittenberq  and  R.  Sohoenheimer  (J.  Biol. 
Chem.,  1937, 121,  235—253 ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  422).— 
Palmitic  acid  and  cholesterol  (I)  contain  no  H  which 
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undergoes  alow  replacement  by  D  when  treated  with 
D20  in  presence  of  acid  or  alkali  at  <  100°.  When 
the  D20  content  of  the  body-fluids  of  mice  is  main¬ 
tained  at  T5%  for  >98  days  by  injection  of  D20 
the  D  content  of  their  fatty  acids  increases  to  a  const, 
val.,  which  is  greater  in  saturated  than  in  unsaturated 
acids.  The  time  required  for  the  D  content  of  the 
fatty  acids  to  reach  half  its  max.  val.  is  5 — 9  days, 
that  for  (I)  in  mice  being  15 — 25  days.  The  D 
content  of  (I)  reaches  50%  of  that  of  the  body-fluids. 
The  (I)  of  chicken  embryos  which  develop  in  eggs 
containing  D20  contains  no  D ;  (I)  is  not  degraded 
or  synthesised  during  the  development  of  the  eggs. 
In  mammals  (I)  is  probably  produced  from  a  large 
no.  of  small  mols.  W.  McC. 

Intermediary  carbohydrate  metabolism  in 
embryonic  life.  VIII.  Glycer  aldehyde  and 
glucolysis.  J.  Needham  and  H.  Lehmann  (Bio- 
chem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1913—1925;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III, 
340). — The  inhibition  of  glycolysis  by  d7-glyceralde- 
hyde  (I)  is  due  to  the  I-compound  only ;  this  does  not 
reach  100%  in  the  embryo  owing  to  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  (II)  from  (I)  with  glutathione  as  a  co- 
enzyme.  (I)  is  not  an  intermediate  in  glucose  (III) 
breakdown  and  condensation  to  (III)  does  not  occur 
in  glyceraldehyde  “  fermentation.”  AcCHO  is  formed 
non-enzymically  by  shaking  (I)  at  37°  and  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  (II)  by  glyoxalase.  H.  G.  R. 

Lactic  acid  in  dogfish  nerve.  W.  S.  Root  (J. 
Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  9,  137— 147).— In  the 
excised  nerve  lactic  acid  increases,  both  in  N2  and  in 

02.  In  02 . C()2  mixtures  the  increase  is  smaller  as 

the  C02  tension  rises.  In  02  or  mixtures  with  low 
C02  tension,  acid-binding  power  is  decreased. 

M.  A.  B. 

Chemical  changes  in  smooth  muscle.  I. 
Chemistry  of  smooth  muscle.  E.  Dworaczek 
and  H.  K.  Barbenscheen.  II.  Glycolysis  in 
smooth  muscle  of  hens'  stomach.  W.  Meeraus 
and  G.  Lobber  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  388—396, 
397 — 402). — I.  Depliosphorylation  in  stomach  muscle 
of  hens  and  pigeons  is  extremely  rapid.  Autolysis 
for  short  periods  significantly  increases  the  total 
acid-sol.  P04.  The  contents  of  creatinephosphoric 
acid,  creatinine,  and  creatine  and  the  traumatic 
formation  of  NH3  are  <  those  of  striped  muscle ;  the 
NH„  formed  corresponds  with  the  content  of  aden- 
osinetriphosphoric  acid  (I),  which  in  smooth  muscle 
is  readily  decomposed  to  adenosinediphosphoric  acid. 
(I)  from  striped  muscle  is  identical  with  that  from 
smooth  muscle. 

II.  The  course  of  glycolysis  [degradation  of  glycogen 
to  lactic  acid,  formation  of  hexose  diphosphate  and, 
from  phosphoglycerie  acid,  AcC02H,  and  activation 
of  the  process  of  AcC02H  formation  by  adenylic  acid 
and  (I)]  in  smooth  muscle  is  identical  with  that  in 
striped  muscle.  F.  O.  H. 

Intensity  of  succinate  oxidation  in  surviving 
liver  tissue.  0.  Rosenthal  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 
31,  1710 — 1718). — The  rate  of  oxidation  of  succinate 
(I)  by  slices  of  liver  from  different  rats  is  nearly  the 
same  and  is  relatively  const,  for  2  hr.  Its  intensity 
is  approx,  tenfold  that  of  other  respiration  processes. 
In  contrast  to  the  oxidation  of  lactate  and  pyruvate. 


the  oxidation  of  (I)  is  unaffected  by  starvation  and 
is  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  oxidation  of  glycero¬ 
phosphate.  P.  G.  M. 

Circulation  of  phosphorus  in  the  body  revealed 
by  application  of  radioactive  phosphorus  as 
indicator.  L.  A.  Hahn,  G.  C.  Hevesy,  and  E.  C. 
Lundsgaabd  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1705—1709).— 
Radioactive  P  (as  phosphate)  was  injected  sub¬ 
cutaneously  in  rabbits.  Within  27  days  45%  was 
excreted  in  the  urine  and  11-5%  in  the  fasces.  A  P 
atom  spends  approx.  30  days  in  the  body.  The  ratio 
active  P  :  normal  P  is  highest  in  the  kidney,  liver,  and 
muscle,  and  lowest  in  the  bones.  P.  G.  M. 

Coupling  of  oxido-reductions  and  dismut- 
ations  with  esterification  of  phosphate  in  muscle. 
D.  M.  Needham  and  R.  K.  Pillai  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  1837—1851 ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  346).— The 
synthesis  of  adenyl  pyrophosphate  (I)  is  intimately 
connected  with  oxido-reduction  processes,  and  the 
balanced  reaction  may  be  formulated :  2  triose 
phosphate  +  cozymase  (II)  -f-  adenylic  acid  (III)  + 
2H3P04  2  phosphoglycerie  acid  reduced  (II)  -j- 

(I).  The  absence  of  (II)  or  presence  of  CH2I-C02H, 
which  prevents  oxido-reduction,  will  also  prevent 
synthesis  of  (I).  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  transfer 
of  P  in  muscle  extract  from  hexose  diphosphate  (IV) 
to  (I).  As04"',  which  activates  the  breakdown  of 
(IV),  also  prevents  the  synthesis  of  (I),  although  it 
has  no  effect  on  the  oxido-reduction  processes. 

P.  G.  M. 

Absorption  of  inorganic  and  organic  phos¬ 
phorus  from  the  intestine.  M.  Laskowski  (Bio¬ 
chem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  319— 325).— The  rate  of  ab¬ 
sorption  of  Na2HP04  in  rats  <x  its  conen.,  that  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  being  >  that  from 
the  lower.  Na  glycerophosphate  is  rapidly  hydrolysed 
and  the  resulting  inorg.  P04"'  readily  absorbed. 
With  Na  phytin  and  diphosphoglycerate,  slow 
hydrolysis  results  in  a  slow  absorption  rate  of  P04"'. 
The  absorption  of  Na^PC^  is  unaffected  by  admin¬ 
istration  of  calciferol  and  ’  accelerated  by  that  of 
parathyroid  hormone.  F.  0.  H. 

Addition  of  acid  sodium  phosphate  to  table 
salt  to  correct  phosphorus  deficiency.  Anon. 
(TJ.S.  Publ.  Health  Repts.,  1937,  52, 1157).— A  human 
adult  requires  0-88  g.  of  P  out  of  recommended  1-32  g. 
daily  for  maintenance.  The  daily  P  intake  from  20  g. 
of  NaCl  mixed  with  4%  of  NaH2P04  would  be  0-18  g. 
This  would  not  be  sufficient  to  correct  P-deficiency. 

W.  L.  D. 

Effects  of  deficiency  of  phosphorus  on  utilis¬ 
ation  of  food  energy  and  protein.  E.  B.  Forbes 
(J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  419— 433).  -Deficiency  of 
dietary  P  sufficient  to  cause  15%  decrease  in  body-P 
produced  no  effect  on  growth,  or  utilisation  of  protein 
or  energy.  With  a  diminution  of  18%  of  body-P, 
protein  digestibility  decreased.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  phosphorus  and  calcium  on  growth 
and  breeding  qualities  of  beef  cattle.  T.  M. 
Clyburn  and  E.  D.  Kyzer  (S.  Carolina  Agric. 
Exp.  Sta.  47th  Ann.  Rept.,  1934,  85— 86).— Supple¬ 
mentary  mineral  feeding  had  no  effect  on  the  breeding 
quality  of  cattle.  Ch.  Abs.  if) 
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Immaturity  of  the  organism  as  a  factor  deter¬ 
mining  the  favourable  influence  of  lactose  on 
the  utilisation  of  calcium  and  phosphorus.  R.  B. 
French  and  G.  R.  Cowgill  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14, 
383 — 399). — Lactose  (II)  favours  the  utilisation  of  Ca 
and  P  in  young  but  not  in  mature  dogs.  Experiments 
with  rats  indicate  that  (I)  diminishes  the  excretion  of 
Ca  into  the  intestine.  A.  G.  P. 

Calcium  and  phosphorus  balances  of  Chinese 
college  women.  L.  C.  Kung  and  H.  L.  Yeh 
(Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  139— 146).— Using  a 
Chinese  diet  adjusted  to  meet  Ca  and  P  requirements 
calc,  according  to  Western  standards,  with  average  Ca 
and  P  intakes  of  0-419  and  0-972  g.  per  day,  respect¬ 
ively,  11%  of  the  Ca  and  2-4%  of  the  P  were  retained. 

J.  N.  A. 

Influence  of  parathyroid  hormone,  urea, 
sodium  chloride,  fat,  and  of  intestinal  activity 
on  calcium  balance.  J.  C.  A  ins,  D.  M.  Tibbetts, 
and  R.  McLean  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 13,  635—655).— 
Intestinal  absorption  of  Ca  is  not  influenced  by 
ingestion  of  urea  or  by  over-secretion  of  the  para¬ 
thyroid.  Ingestion  of  urea  slightly  increases  blood- 
Ca  in  exophthalmic  goitre  and  hyperparathyroidism 
and  increases  urinary  excretion  of  Ca  in  all  cases, 
independently  of  diuresis.  In  healthy  conditions 
Ca  excretion  maintains  a  very  steady  level. 

A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  specific  mineral  deficiencies  on 
growth  of  body  and  organs  of  the  rat.  E.  S. 
Eppright  and  A.  H.  Smith  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14, 
21 — 33). — When  the  intake  of  food-calories  is  approx, 
half  normal,  Ca  and  P  are  the  most  effective  minerals 
in  maintaining  body-wt.  increases,  size  of  thymus, 
and  general  nutritive  well-being.  Although  Na  and  K, 
separately  or  together,  do  not  promote  growth  in  the 
absence  of  other  nutritive  elements  they  are  necessary 
to  support  max.  possible  development  on  a  given 
energy  and  protein  allowance.  With  rations  free 
from  Ca  but  containing  Na  and/or  K  the  ratio  of 
heart-  and  liver-wts.  to  bodv-wt.  increased. 

A-  G.  P. 

Influence  of  some  commonly  used  salt  mix¬ 
tures  on  growth  and  bone  development  in  albino 
rats.  L,  B.  Mendel,  R.  B.  Hubbell,  and  A.  J. 
Wakeman  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  261— 272).— Of 
four  mixtures  examined  that  of  Osborne  and  Mendel 
gave  highest  bone-ash  vals.  If  adequate  Ca  is 
supplied  other  constituents  of  mixtures  may  be  given 
in  amounts  considerably  <  those  usually  employed. 

A.  G.  P. 

New  salt  mixture  for  use  in  experimental 
diets.  R.  B.  Hubbell,  L.  B.  Mendel,  and  A.  J. 
Wakeman  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  273— 2S5).— The 
mixture  contains  a  higher  %  of  Ca  than  those  custom¬ 
arily  employed,  but  produced  adequate  calcification 
of  rat  femurs  with  an  average  dailv  intake  of  Ca 
50  and  P  35  mg.  '  A.  G.  P. 

Variations  in  alkali  reserve  and  its  effect  on 
liver  function.  Z.  Gruzewska  (J.  Physiol.  Path. 
Gen.,  1935,  33,  1093 — 1101). — In  dogs  with  biliary 
fistulas  increased  alkali  reserve  caused  by  artificial 
stimulation  of  gastric  secretion,  intravenous  injection 
of  NaHCOj  (I),  or  injection  through  a  digestive  tube 


resulted  in  increased  alkalinity  of  the  bile.  (I)  was 
dispersed  in  the  tissues  and  gradually  released  into 
the  blood  as  elimination  in  the  bile  proceeded. 

Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Factors  influencing  mineral  metabolism  of 
dairy  animals.  H.  W.  Cave,  W.  H.  Riddell, 
J.  S.  Hughes,  C.  H.  Whitnah,  and  H.  F.  Lienhardi 
(Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Rept.  [1932 — 4],  1934,  71 — 
77). — Calves  reared  for  1  year  on  milk  alone  showed 
no  anasmic  symptoms,  but  the  digestive  tract  was 
underdeveloped.  P  deficiency  did  not  depress  the 
digestive  functions  nor  induce  abnormal  energy 
losses,  but  caused  a  higher  energy  metabolism. 
Addition  of  salts  (Ca,  Mg,  P)  to  unsweetened  evapor¬ 
ated  milk  in  the  proportion  of  1  : 100,000  improved 
the  quality  of  the  canned  milk.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Excretion  of  mineral  substances  after  adminis¬ 
tration  of  various  salts  and  its  relationship  to 
inhibition  of  “  serous  inflammation  "  by  veget¬ 
able  diets.  H.  Kaunitz  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293, 
142 — 156). — The  influence  of  administration  of  various 
salt  solutions  (110  c.e.  of  2%  NaCl  or  110  c.c.  of 
an  equimol.  solution  of  KC1,  NaHCOs,  KHC03, 
NaH2P04,  or  KH2P04)  on  the  excretion  during  the 
subsequent  5  hr.  of  H20,  Na,  K,  Cl',  and  P04"'  by 
dogs  having  bladder  fistula}  and  fed  on  const,  diet  is 
investigated.  After  administration  of  NaCl,  diuresis 
occurs  but  85%  of  the  H20  and  75%  of  the  Na  and  Cl 
are  still  retained  after  5  hr.  Both  K  and  P04  excretion 
are  increased.  After  KC1,  a  K-,  Na-,  and  Cl-diuresis 
occurs  and  the  inorg.  P04  excretion  is  increased  to 
the  same  extent  as  with  NaCl.  After  NaHC03, 
elimination  of  HaO  is  even  <  that  with  NaCl  and 
retention  of  Na  occurs ;  K  excretion  is  unaltered 
and  inorg.  P04  excretion  increased.  With  KHC03, 
diuresis  is  >  that  with  KCI,  the  H20,  Na,  and  Cl 
excretion  being  increased  and  P04  excretion  un¬ 
changed.  With  NaH2P04  only  slight,  but  with 
KH2P04  considerable,  H20-,  Na-,  C1-,  and  K-diuresis 
occurs.  The  action  of  vegetable  diets  on  serous  in¬ 
flammation  can  be  attributed  only  in  part  to  the 
mineral  content.  P.  W.  C. 

Potassium  and  chloride  in  Thyone  muscle. 
H.  B.  Steinbach  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  9, 
429 — 435). — Cl'  diffuses  freely  in  and  out  of  the  muscle 
fibres  and  sarcoplasm  but  not  into  the  fibrils.  The 
muscle  fibre  membrane  is  readily  permeable  to  Cl' 
(but  not  to  K)  in  either  direction.  The  [K]  in  the 
muscle  is  about  15  times  that  of  the  normal  external 
medium  and  diffuses  out  only  when  the  concn.  in  the 
medium  is  <  normal  (<0-01n).  Above  this  concn. 
K  diffuses  into  the  muscle.  K  is  normally  cone,  in 
the  fibrils,  which  are  saturated  with  it.  M.  A.  B. 

Cobalt  as  an  essential  element  in  animal 
nutrition.  W.  M.  Neal  and  C.  F.  Ahmann  (Science, 
1937,  86,  225 — -226). — A  malnutrition  (microcytic 
hypochromic  anaemia),  produced  in  calves  fed  on  Co¬ 
free  grass,  hay,  corn,  and  dried  skim  milk,  is  eorr.  by 
Co  supplement  and  is  aggravated  by  Fem  NH,  citrate 
and  CuS04.  L.  S.  T. 

Absorption  and  excretion  of  iron.  R.  A. 
McCance  and  E.  M.  Widdowson  (Lancet,  1937, 
233,  680 — 684). — A  review.  The  capacity  of  the 
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bowel  to  excrete  Fe  and  to  control  the  amount 
excreted  appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
A  new  theory  of  Fe  metabolism  is  advanced. 

L.  S.  T. 

Absorption  and  excretion  of  iron  before, 
during,  and  after  a  period  of  very  high  intake. 
E.  M.  Widdowson  and  R,  A.  McCance  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  2029—2034). — Two  men  and  two  women 
were  placed  on  diets  containing  7 — 9  mg.  of  Fe  per 
day,  attained  an  Fe  balance,  and  then  received  by 
mouth  about  1  g.  of  Fe  daily.  Positive  balances  were 
obtained  in  each  case  and,  after  discontinuing  the  Fe 
but  allowing  time  for  excretion  of  the  unabsorbed  Fe 
from  the  intestine,  net  absorptions  of  1-5 — 5  g.  of  Fe 
occurred.  The  subjects  were  found  to  be  again  in  Fe 
equilibrium  on  low  Fe  intakes.  The  body  appears 
therefore  to  have  little  or  no  capacity  for  excreting 
Fe.  In  one  woman,  the  hemoglobin  content  rose 
from  84%  (Haldane)  to  101%  during  administration 
of  the  large  doses  but  fell  again  afterwards  to  its 
original  level.  P.  W.  C. 

Role  of  bromine  in  nutrition.  P.  S.  Winner 
and  A.  H.  Smith  (J,  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  121,  345— 
352). — Rats  on  an  adequate  synthetic  diet  containing 
<0-5  p.p.m.  of  Br  and  others  on  the  same  diet  supple¬ 
mented  -with  16-5 — 20-2  p.p.m.  of  Br  did  not  differ 
in  food  intake,  rate  of  growth,  or  reproductive  power, 
but  ate  less  and  did  not  grow  as  well  as  rats  on  a  stock 
diet  containing  16-5 — 20-2  p.p.m.  of  Br ;  the  females 
failed  to  maintain  their  young.  The  young  of  the 
rats  of  the  first  group  contained  much  less  Br  than  did 
those  of  the  third.  The  Br  content  of  the  rats  of  the 
second  group  was  that  of  those  of  the  third  group, 
the  Br  :  Cl  ratio  of  the  diet  of  the  former  being  that 
of  the  diet  of  the  latter.  Br  is  probably  not  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  diet  of  the  rat.  W.  McC. 

Iron  retention  in  infancy.  G.  Stearns  and  D. 
Stinger  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  127— 141).— Infants 
(7 — 54  weeks)  receiving  human  milk  showed  a  small 
positive  Fc  balance  in  all  cases.  With  cow  milk  there 
was  a  daily  loss  of  0-05  mg.  of  Fe.  Ability  to  retain 
Fe  was  unaffected  by  age.  Fe  retention  was  in¬ 
creased  by  feeding  Fe-rich  cereals  or  Fe  NH4  citrate 
but  not  by  egg-yolk  or  spinach.  No  consistent 
relation  was  apparent  between  Fe  retention  and  the 
intake  of  K,  Ca,  or  P.  An  intake  of  0-05  mg.  per  kg. 
was  necessary  to  ensure  any  Fe  retention  and  0-1 — 
0-15  mg.  was  needed  to  meet  full  requirements. 

A.  G.  P. 

Conservation  of  blood-iron  during  the  period 
of  physiological  haemoglobin  destruction  in  early 
infancy.  G.  Stearns  and  J.  B.  McKinley  (J. 
Nutrition,  1937,  13,  143—156). — Blood-Fe  in  infants 
reached  min.  at  4 — 6  weeks  although  excretion 
continued  to  exceed  intake  for  a  considerable  period. 
A  dietary  source  of  Fe  is  necessary  before  6  months 
o  age.  A.  G.  P. 

Transference  of  ingested  fluorine  from  parent 
to  offspring.  E.  Reid  and  R.  G.  Cheng  (Chinese 
J.  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  233— 237).— Progressive 

additions  of  F  either  as  NaF  or  as  tea  infusion  (cf. 

B.,  1936,  811)  to  the  diet  of  pregnant  rats  caused 
increasing  amounts  of  F  in  the  offspring  as  measured 


at  weaning.  Some  of  the  maternal  F  was  transmitted 
during  foetal  life.  J.  N.  A. 

Improved  growth  of  rats  on  iodine-deficient 
diets.  R.  R.  Remington  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13, 
223 — 233). — Subnormal  growth  of  rats  receiving  a 
goitrogenic  diet  (A.,  1933,  1322)  was  improved  by 
partial  replacement  of  wheat-gluten  by  purified 
casein  (I),  dried  pig  liver,  or  dried  brewer’s  yeast. 
(I)  carries  sufficient  I  to  render  it  unsuitable  for 
inclusion  in  goitrogenic  diets.  On  a  diet  containing 
wheat-gluten  18,  dried  pig  liver  2,  yellow  maize  meal 
78,  CaC03  1,  NaCl  1%  rats  attain  maturity  and 
produce  normal  nos.  of  living  young  in  spite  of  almost 
complete  absence  of  I  and  colloid  from  the  thyroid 
gland.  A.  G.  P. 

Proliferation-promoting  substances  from  cells 
injured  by  ultra-violet  radiation.  G.  S.  Sperti, 
J.  R.  Loofbourow,  and  C.  M.  Dwyer  (Nature,  1937, 
140,  643 — 644). — The  production  of  these  substances 
has  been  confirmed  (cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  216)  by  a  new 
technique.  Photomicrographs  showing  the  effect  on 
yeast  (3.  cerevisice)  are  reproduced,  and  the  comparative 
effects  of  irradiated  cells  and  Kreke’s  bios  prep,  are 
tabulated.  L,  S.  T. 

Birefringence  of  muscle  and  its  variation 
during  contraction.  E.  Bozler  and  C.  L.  Cot¬ 
trell  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  10,  105—182). 
— Variations  in  birefringence  of  muscle  during 
contraction  and  stretching  are  explained  on  the  basis 
of  variations  in  the  no.  of  oriented  mols.  M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  compression  on  viscosity  of  various 
organic  liquids.  U.  Ebbecke  [with  R.  Haubrich) 
(Pffuger’s  Archiv,  1936,  238,  429-440).— The  effect 
of  pressure  on  ij  is  negligible  in  protein  solutions, 
slight  in  cone,  solutions  of  sugars,  moderately  large 
in  egg  white,  fish  glue,  starch,  and  honey,  and  very 
large  in  paraffin,  olive,  castor,  cod-liver,  groundnut, 
and  peppermint  oils.  In  the  living  cell  the  effect  of 
pressure  is,  therefore,  probably  on  the  fat  and  lipin 
constituents  and  not  on  the  protein  or  protoplasm. 

M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  galvanic  current  on  the  envelopes  of 
cells.  Fe.  Scheminzky  and  Fr.  Scheminzky  (Bio¬ 
chem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  256— 263).— Currents  of  400  v. 
(10 — 100  ma.)  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the  un¬ 
fertilised  egg  of  the  trout  cause  a  structural  change 
which  precedes  the  pptn.  of  globulin.  Since  a  layer 
of  HaO  separates  the  membrane  from  the  electrode 
the  change  occurs  when  the  membrane  forms  the 
interface  between  two  conducting  media.  The  change, 
which  is  probably  accompanied  by  increased  perme¬ 
ability  of  the  membrane,  appears  to  consist  of  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  fat  and  lipin  contents  of  the  affected  part 
of  the  membrane.  W.  MoC. 

Stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerves  and  secretion 
of  insulin.  A.  O.  Etcheverry  (Compt.  rend.  Soc. 
Biol.,  1937,  126,  156 — 159). — In  dogs  with  enervated 
liver,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  is  accompanied  by  a 
slight  fall  in  blood-sugar.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  enervation  of  the  pancreas  or  the 
liver  or  of  abdominal  sympathectomy  on  sugar 
regulation  in  dogs.  A.  O.  Etcheverry  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  149 — 151). — Enervation 
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of  the  pancreas  is  similar  in  effect  to  vagotomy, 
whereas  no  effect  was  observed  in  enervation  of  the 
adrenals  or  liver  or  in  the  abdominal  sympathectomy. 

H.  G.  R. 

Temperature  and  the  growth  of  [human]  hair. 
P.  Eatox  and  M.  W.  Eatox  (Science,  1937,  86,  354). 
— Data  are  recorded.  L.  S.  T. 

Resistance  of  silkworm  eggs  to  heat.  K. 
Yamaftjgi  and  S.  Goto  (Bull.  Agric,  Chem.  Soc. 
Japan,  1937,  13,  79 — 80). — When  heated  in  H20  to 
50°,  the  eggs  lose  their  power  of  development  much 
quicker  than  when  heated  alone.  They  are  practically 
unchanged  at  40°,  whilst  60°  causes  death  in  1  min. 
The  action  of  HC1  ( d  T075)  at  40°  is  <,  and  at  50° 
>,  that  of  H20  at  the  same  temp.  Normal  eggs  and 
those  produced  under  unfavourable  conditions  showed 
no  difference  in  their  resistance.  J.  N.  A. 

Effect  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  on  the 
induction  of  polarity  in  Fucus  eggs.  II.  Effect 
of  diffusion  gradients  brought  About  by  eggs  in 
capillary  tubes.  D.  M.  Whitaker.  and  E.  W. 
Lowkanck  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  21,  57 — 70 ; 
cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  132). — An  egg  placed  near  one  ond 
of  a  close-fitting  capillary  tube  in  an  initially  homo¬ 
geneous  medium  develops  in  a  gradient  of  (a)  its 
own  diffusion  products  and  (h)  02  tension.  When 
initial  pa  is  6-5 — 7-6,  a  high  %  of  the  eggs  develop 
rhigoid  protuberances  towards  the  far  end  of  the 
tube.  Near  8-0  this  %  drops  to  50  and  at 'pn  8-6 
has  fallen  to  <25.  At  ps  >9-0  salts  ppt.  from  the  sea- 
H20  medium  but  the  %  appears  to  increase  rather 
than  decrease.  The  polarity  of  the  egg  is  probably 
determined  by  (a)  rather  than  (6).  E.  M.  W. 

Effect  of  lack  of  oxygen  on  cell  permeability. 
F.  R.  Hxixteb  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  9, 
15 — 27). — Lack  of  02  had  no  effect  on  the  perme¬ 
ability  of  ox  erythrocytes  or  of  fertilised  or  unfer¬ 
tilized  Arbacia  eggs  to  org.  compounds.  M.  A.  B. 

Mechanism  of  adaptation  of  free  ending 
factile  receptors  in  frog  skin.  M.  A.  Rubik  and 
B.  J,  Sykocki  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  9, 
29 — 35). — Pptn.  of  K  in  frog  skin  with  MacCallum’s 
cobaltinitrite  reagent,  followed  by  microscopical 
examination,  shows  that  the  K  occurs  almost  entirely 
in  the  epithelium,  with  only  traces  in  the  deeper 
layers.  Since  adaptation  is  very  rapid  in  free 
epidermal  and  very  slow  in  sub-epidermal  endings, 
the  observations  support  Hoagland’s  hypothesis  that 
adaptation  is  due  to  depression  of  excitability  by  K 
which  diffuses  out  of  the  epithelial  cells.  M.  A.  B. 

Role  of  tissue  spaces  in  the  osmotic  equili¬ 
brium  of  frog  muscles  in  hypotonic  and  hyper¬ 
tonic  solutions.  W.  O.  Fenn  (J.  Cell.  Comp. 
Physiol.,  1936,  9,  93— 103).— The  muscle  did  not 
behave  as  a  simple  osmometer;  about  15%  of  the 
fibre-H20  was  osmotieally  inactive.  Chloride  spaces 
were  larger  in  hypertonic  than  in  normal  or  hypotonic 
Ringer’s  solution,  but  in  all  cases  tended  to  increase 
as  more  fibres  became  permeable  to  CT.  In  aq. 
NaCl  or  sucrose  wt.  changes  were  due  entirely  to 
increases  in  chloride  space.  In  stretched  muscle 
wt,  decreased  at  the  expense  of  the  chloride  space. 


Frequent  handling  modified  the  swelling  of  the 
muscles.  M.  A.  B. 

Differential  permeability  to  water  and  osmotic 
exchanges  in  the  marine  worm  Phascolosoma. 
E.  F.  Adolph  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  9, 
117 — 135). — The  body  wall  is  impermeable  to  electro¬ 
lytes,  Permeability  to  H20  is  greater  for  endos- 
mosis  than  for  exosmosis,  but  no  differential  per¬ 
meability  to  org.  solutes  is  shown.  M.  A.  B. 

Chemical  reactions  in  suspension  of  surviving 
adipose  tissue  in  Tyrode  solution.  J.  Bauer 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  183 — 184).— Exchanges  of 
sugar  and  chloride  between  tissue  and  solution  are 
more  vigorous  in  the  presence  of  02,  but  they  are 
greatly  decreased  if  the  tissue  is  denervated. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Physicochemical  factors  in  anopheline  ecology. 
II.  Turbidity,  chloride,  and  iron.  P.  I.  de 
Jesus  (Philippine  J.  Sci.,  1937,  62,  125—136).— 
Anopheles  species  prefer  [CT]  <7  p.p.m.  (no  larvae 
being  found  where  it  exceeds  11  p.p.m.),  Fe  <0-8 
p.p.m.,  and  normally  clear  H20,  although  temporary 
accidental  increases  in  turbidity,  e.g.,  after  heavy 
rainfall,  are  tolerated.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Physiology  of  nematodes .  D.  G.  Davey  (Nature, 
1937,  140,  645). — Acidity  and  the  toxicity  of  bile 
salts  are  factors  that  influence  the  specificity  and 
distribution  within  the  host  of  the  nematodes  from  the 
alimentary  canal  of  sheep.  L.  S.  T. 

Catatonia  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
heavy  water  into  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  J.  B. 
Herrmank  and  H.  G.  Barbour  (Science,  1937,  86, 
244 — 245). — Catatonia  and  other  effects  produced  in 
rats  and  cats  by  administration  of  D„0  are  described. 

L.  S.  T. 

Potassium  in  frog  skin.  H.  B.  Steixbach  (J. 
Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  10,  51 — 60). — -A  transport 
of  K  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  frog  skin  is 
demonstrated;  it  appears  to  occur  through  the  cells 
rather  than  through  the  extracellular  spaces. 

M.  A.  B. 

Transport  of  potassium  chloride  across  the 
myocardium  of  Helix  pomatia.  A.  Julliex  and 
M.  Pehjlon  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126, 
16 — 17). — The  transport  of  KC1  from  the  interior  to 
the  exterior  is  very  slow  and  occurs  only  when  the 
internal  pressure  is  in  excess.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  potassium  on  the  aerobic  glycolysis 
of  brain  tissue  with  reference  to  the  radio¬ 
activity  of  potassium.  Y.  Kimura  (Sci.  Papers 
Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res.  Tokyo,  1937,  33,  231—245).— 
Pptn.  of  proteins  with  NaWCb  gives  more  concordant 
recoveries  of  0H-CHMe-C02H  than  when  CC13-C02H 
is  used.  TJ  NH4  carbonate  and  FeCls  afford  Fe(0H)s 
on  which  most  of  the  XJ-X  is  adsorbed.  A  HC1 
(1  in  6)  solution  of  the  ppt.  containing  CaCl2,  AcOH, 
and  (NH4)2C204  with  aq.  NHS  affords  CaC204  on 
which  80—90%  of  U-X  is  adsorbed.  Glycolysis  of 
minced  brain  is  diminished  by  about  30%  in  0-1% 
KC1,  CsCl,  and  RbCl  in  contrast  with  their  effects  on 
brain  slices  (cf.  Dickens  and  Greville,  A.,  1935,  1013). 
Preps,  of  U-X  used  as  substitutes  for  K  in  Ringer’s 
solution  have  no  significant  effect  on  the  aerobic 
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glycolysis  of  brain  slices.  The  K  effect  is  shown  only 
when  the  cell  structure  is  undamaged.  J.  L.  D. 

Liberation  of  potassium  by  muscle  subjected 
to  electrotonus  as  well  as  muscle  stimulated 
directly  and  indirectly.  V.  Bureau  (Arch.  In¬ 
ternal  Physiol.,  1937,  45,  40 — 68). — Liberation  of  K 
from  muscle  subjected  to  electrotonus  or  to  direct  or 
indirect  stimulation  is  due  to  ionisation  of  non- 
diffusible  org.  K  complexes,  the  excitability  of  muscle 
being  due  to  the  ratio  between  the  intra-  and  extra- 
fibrillary  concn.  of  K,  H.  G.  R. 

Diffusible  and  non-diffusible  potassium  of 
muscle.  A.  Reginster  (Arch.  Intemat.  Physiol., 
1937,  45,  69—74). — The  ratio  of  combined  to  ionised 
K  in  muscle  at  rest  decreases  from  2 — 4  to  1-4 — 1*8 
after  prolonged  contraction.  H.  G.  R. 

Effect  of  a  low-calcium  diet  on  reproduction 
in  cattle .  Effects  of  further  reduction  in  calcium 
and  removal  of  vitamin  supplements.  L.  S. 
Palmer,  C.  P.  Fitch,  T.  W.  Gullickson,  and  W.  L. 
Boyd  (Cornell  Vet.,  1935,  25,  229— 246).— Cows 
which  reproduced  normally  on  a  diet  containing  an 
average  of  0-18%  Ca  showed  no  abortion  when  the 
Ca  content  was  lowered  to  0-12%  :  the  yield,  com¬ 
position,  and  dotting  properties  of  the  milk  were 
unaffected  but  the  total  and  ultrafilterable  Ca  of 
the  blood  plasma  and  the  ash,  Ca3(P04)B,  and  CaC03 
contents  of  bones  diminished.  Withdrawal  of  cod- 
liver  oil-canned  tomato  supplements  from  rations 
containing  0-18 — 0-65%  of  Ca  did  not  affect  breeding 
efficiency,  or  the  yield  and  composition  of  milk  or 
composition  of  muscle  ;  the  ash  and  CaC03  content 
of  bone  and  plasma-Ca"  diminished  slightly. 

Ch.  Ads.  (p) 

Relation  of  the  calcium  content  of  the  diet  to 
rate  of  healing  of  experimental  fractures  in  rats. 
M.  A.  Robb  (J.  Amer.  Dietet.  Assoc.,  1936, 11,  422 — 
427). — Diets  deficient  in  Ca  delayed  healing,  but  the 
supplementing  of  adequate  diets  with  excessive  Ca 
had  no  beneficial  effect.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Calcium  metabolism  and  therapy.  C.  E. 
Hayden  (Vet.  Alumni  Quart.,  1935,  22,  124 — 135). — 
Injection  of  Ca  salts  had  no  effect  on  acetonaania  but 
was  beneficial  in  milk  fever.  Injection  of  CaCl2 
in  glucose  solution  into  mammary  veins  of  cows 
proved  toxic.  Ch.  Abs.  ( p ) 

Coalescence  of  living  cells  with  oil  drops.  I. 
Arbacia  eggs  immersed  in  sea-water.  R. 
Chambers  and  M.  J.  Kopac,  II.  Arbacia  eggs 
immersed  in  acid  or  alkaline  calcium  solutions. 
M.  J.  Kopao  and  R.  Chambers  (J.  Cell.  Comp. 
Physiol.,  1937,  9,  331—343,  345— 361).— I.  A 
non-polar  oil  (Petrofol)  which,  in  sea-H20,  had  an 
interfacial  tension  of  38-5 — 45-5  dynes  per  cm. 
independent  of  pa  penetrated  naked  Arbacia  eggs 
at  all  pn  vals.  of  the  immersion  fluids.  Polar  oils, 
including  cottonseed  oil,  olive  oil,  and  oleic  acid  (I), 
in  which  interfacial  tension  increased  with  decreasing 
pH,  penetrated  eggs  only  at  low  pH,  i.e.,  when  the 
tension  at  the  oil/aq.  interface  was  >  a  crit.  val.  of 
about  9-5  dynes  per  cm. 

II.  Olive  oil  and  (I)  penetrate  naked  Arbacia  eggs 

more  readily  in  acid  or  alkaline  aq.  CaCl2  than  in  acid 


or  natural  sea-H20,  probably  due  to  an  increase  in 
fluidity  of  the  cell  surface,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
liquid  where  penetration  occurs.  Other  cells  exist 
in  which  the  oil  does  not  penetrate  but  spreads  over 
the  cell  surface,  and  here  the  cell  surface  is  probably 
solid.  M.  A.  B. 

Chondrodystrophy  in  the  chick  embryo  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mineral  deficiency  in  the  diet  of  the 
hen.  M.  Lyons  and  W.  M.  Insko,  jun.  (Science, 
1937,  86,  328;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1541).— Eggs  from  hens 
fed  on  a  ration  that  produces  slipped  tendon  hatch 
only  to  an  extent  of  <10%.  When  MnS04,  ZnS04, 
and  Fe11  NH4  sulphate  are  included  in  the  ration  the 
hatching  is  good  and  the  chicken  are  normal.  Injection 
of  Mn,  but  not  Zn,  into  the  albumin  of  the  eggs  prior 
to  incubation  also  resulted  in  normal  development  of 
the  embryos  and  in  an  increase  in  the  no.  hatched. 

L.  S.  T. 

Mineral  exchanges  in  homeo-osmotic  fish.  A. 
Drtlhon  (Compt.  rend.,  1937  ,  204,  1502 — 1503).— 
In  stenohaline  types,  cations  accumulate  in  high  concns. 
in  the  muscles  when  the  fish  is  gradually  introduced 
into  a  hypertonic  medium  so  that  blood  composition 
is  maintained  unaltered.  Euryhaline  types  behave 
similarly  during  the  first  hr.  following  the  change, 
but  the  muscle-salt  content  after  passing  a  max. 
gradually  falls  to  its  original  val.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Effect  of  adding  copper  to  the  exclusive  milk 
diet  used  in  the  preparation  of  anaemic  rats,  on 
their  subsequent  response  to  iron.  M.  C.  Smith 
and  L.  Otis  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  365 — 371).- — 
Rats  rendered  severely  anaemic  by  whole  milk  diet 
contain  residual  Fe  which  is  converted  into  haemo¬ 
globin  (I)  when  adequate  amounts  of  Cu  are  added 
to  the  diet.  Animals  which  have  not  been  depleted 
of  iron  by  Cu  administration  in  the  preparational 
period  regenerate  much  more  (I)  during  Cu-Fe 
treatment  than  do  those  previously  receiving  enough 
Cu  to  cause  exhaustion  of  Fe  reserves.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  salts  of  heavy  metals  on  protoplasm. 
I.  Action  of  cupric  chloride  on  the  viscosity  of 
sea  urchin  eggs.  C.  A.  Angerer  (J.  Cell.  Comp. 
Physiol.,  1937,  10,  183 — 197). — CuCl2  produces,  after 
a  latent  period,  a  decrease  of  about  36%  in  -q  of  proto¬ 
plasm,  followed  by  a  rise  to  an  infinite  centrifuge  val. 
The  rate  of  change  oc  the  [Cu**]  and  for  a  given  [Cu“] 
is  more  rapid  in  a  Ca-,  Mg-,  or  K-free  medium.  The 
min.  [Cu“]  necessary  to  effect  the  above  changes  is 
5  X  IHm  in  a  balanced,  K-free  or  Mg-frec  medium, 
but  only  10-6m  in  a  Ca-free  medium.  M.  A.  B. 

Speed  with  which  various  parts  of  the  body 
reach  equilibrium  in  the  storage  of  ethyl  alcohol. 
R.  N.  Harger,  H.  R.  Holpieu,  and  E.  B.  Lamb  (J. 
Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 120,  689 — 701 ). — In  dogs  receiving 
3  g.  of  EtOH  per  kg.  orally  or  intravenously  and 
examined  after  intervals  of  15  min.  to  12  hr.,  the 
ratios  of  [EtOH]  in  various  organs  to  that  in  brain 
were  :  blood,  1-17  ±  0-09;  liver,  0-91  ±  0-07  ;  muscle 
(after  lag  lasting  1  hr.),  0-90  ±  0-03.  After  equilibrium 
is  attained,  the  EtOH  stored  oc  the  B^O  content  of  the 
tissues.  The  average  ratio  of  [EtOH]  in  cerebrospinal 
fluid  to  that  in  blood  of  46.  men  was  1-18  ±  0-09,  or 
0-996  when  calc,  on  the  basis  of  H20  content.  A.  L. 
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Propylene  glycol.  Rate  of  metabolism,  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  excretion .  Determination  in  body- 

fluids.  A.  L.  Lehman  and  H.  W.  Newman  (J. 
Pharm.  Exp.  Ther,,  1937,  60,  312 — 322). — Propylene 
gljrcol  (I)  is  determined  by  oxidation  with  NaI04 
after  pptn.  of  glucose  with  Ba(0H)2  in  EtOH.  (I)  is 
rapidly  absorbed  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of 
dogs.  Largo  doses  taken  orally  do  not  produce 
luemoglobinuria.  Toxieitv  and  narcotic  actions  are 
<  half  those  of  EtOH.  E.  M.  W. 

Changes  in  bones  due  to  poisoning  by  iodo- 
acetic  acid.  E.  Vbrzar  and  M.  Laskowski  (Bio- 
chem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  312 — 318). — Complete  inhibition 
of  growth  for  4  weeks  in  rats  due  to  administration  of 
CH2I-C02H  is  accompanied  by  absence  of  change  in 
the  Ca,  ash,  and  H20  contents  of  the  bones;  with 
partial  inhibition,  the  vals.  correspond  with  those  of 
normal  rats  of  equal  body-wt.  With  inhibition  of 
growth  due  to  starvation,  however,  Ca  is  deposited 
and  the  H20  content  decreases.  F.  0.  H. 

Halogenated  hydrocarbons.  Toxicity  and 
potential  dangers.  W.  F.  von  Oettingen  (J.  Ind. 
Hyg.,  1937, 19,  349 — 448). — A  review  of  the  literature. 
Narcotic  action,  depressant  effect  on  heart,  antiseptic 
action,  toxicity  with  oral,  subcutaneous,  and  intra¬ 
venous  administration,  and  hepatotoxic  properties 
are  given  for  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  (C,  ,). 

J.  N.  A. 

Action  of  trihydroxysterocholenic  acid  on 
pancreatic  lipase  and  on  blood  corpuscles.  H. 
Makino  (Arb.  Med.  Fak.  Okayama,  1935,  4,  508 — 
511). — The  acid  accelerates  pancreatic  lipolysis  less 
efficiently  than  does  cholic  acid  but  it  is  a  more 
active  haemolysin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effects  of  inhalation  of  smoke  from  common 
fuels.  L.  Schnurer  (Amer.  J.  Publ.  Health,  1937, 
27,  1010 — 1022). — Rabbits  and  rats  were  exposed  for 
80  days  to  products  of  combustion  of  coke,  anthracite, 
and  bituminous  coal.  There  was  a  gain  in  wt.  in  every 
case,  and  the  %  of  haemoglobin  and  no.  of  erythrocytes 
and  leucocytes  increased,  the  increase  being  greatest 
when  bituminous  coal  was  used,  and  least  with 
anthracite.  Phagocytosis  of  the  C  pigment  in  the 
lungs  was  slight  in  the  case  of  anthracite  and  very 
great  with  bituminous  coal.  The  products  from 
anthracite  and  coke  caused  no  fibrosis  of  the  lungs, 
but  early  stages  were  noticed  with  bituminous  coal. 

J.  N.  A. 

Fractional  phthalein  test  [of  kidney  function]. 
E.  M,  Chapman  (New  England  J.  Med.,  1936,  214, 
16 — 18). — Delay  in  dye  excretion  following  injection 
of  phenolsulphonephthalein  is  reflected  chiefly  in  the 
output  after  15  min.  Tests  made  after  15—^30  min. 
have  the  greatest  significance.  Failure  of  the  test 
in  certain  diseases  is  recorded.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Resorptive  permeability  of  the  toad’s  ureter 
towards  several  diffusible  acid  dyes  studied  by 
intraglomerular  micro-injection.  L.  Lison 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  56— 58).— The 
cells  of  the  brush  segment  are  permeable  to  diffusible 
dyes  in  both  directions.  H.  6.  R. 

Elimination  of  neutral-red  by  the  frog’s 
kidney.  R.  Chambers  and  R,  T.  Kempton  (J.  Cell, 


Comp.  Physiol.,  1937, 10, 199 — 221). — Larger  amounts 
of  neutral-red  (I)  are  eliminated  in  an  acid  than  in  an 
alkaline  urine.  pn  of  urine  and  elimination  of  (I)  arc 
unaffected  by  perfusion  of  caffeine  through  the 
aorta.  Urinary  pH  is  increased  and  elimination  of  (I) 
decreased  by  perfusion  with  KCN  or  NH2-C02Et  (HI). 
The  effect  of  KCN  and  (III)  is  neutralised  by  NH4C1. 

M.  A.  B. 

Taste  and  chemical  constitution.  Naphthoiso- 
triazine  group. — Sec  A.,  II,  523. 

Bulbar  centre  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  in 
dogs  deprived  of  their  humoral  sugar-regulat¬ 
ing  mechanism.  A.  Le  Grand,  J.  Cousin,  and 
P.  Las hd on  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126, 
37 — 38). — The  centre  of  carbohydrate  metabolism 
(A.,  1937,  III,  212)  can  be  stimulated  by  induced 
hyperglycemia.  H.  C.  R. 

Spleen  and  carbohydrate  metabolism.  X. 
Tschahovitsch,  R.  Berovitsch,  and  M.  Yitsch- 
nitsch  (J.  Physiol.  Path.  Gen.,  1935,  33,  1114 — 
1119). — Injection  of  digestion  products  of  the  spleen 
(obtained  in  vitro  by  digestive  enzymes)  increased 
blood-sugar  in  dogs  and  rabbits.  Splenectomised 
dogs  responded  similarly.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Action  of  meat  extracts  and  related  substances 
as  gastric  stimulants  in  man.  W.  R.  Boon 
(Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937,  412— 413).— The  H20-sol. 
fraction  of  meat  is  nearly  as  effective  as  whole  meat 
in  stimulating  the  flow  of  gastric  HC1.  Whole  meat 
(beef  powder)  is  the  only  substance  examined  which 
increased  the  flow  of  pepsin.  Na  glutamate  has  no 
stimulative  action  but  causes  rapid  emptying  of  the 
stomach.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  extract  of  the  brown  fatty  tissue  of 
the  hibernating  hedgehog.  C.  F.  Wendt  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  IV). — The  basal  metabolic 
rate  of  rats  is  reduced  by  20 — 30%  by  injection  of 
extract  of  the  tissue,  which  also  causes  a  28%  decrease 
in  the  blood  pressure  in  rabbits.  The  effects  are  not 
due  to  the  extract  as  a  whole  hut  to  one  or  more  of 
its  constituents.  W.  McC. 

Cholesterol  content  of  the  adrenal  cortex 
during  experimental  hypercholesterolaemia  in 
normal  and  splenectomised  animals.  A.  Ligas 
(Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  64,  164 — 170). — In¬ 
gestion  of  cholesterol  by  normal  rabbits  increases  the 
wt.,  vol.,  and  cholesterol  (I)  content  of  the  adrenal 
cortex :  the  increase  in  (I)  is  greater  in  splenectomised 
rabbits.  F.  0.  H. 

Selective  toxicity  of  lipins  of  organs.  Vari¬ 
ation  in  the  intensity  of  hepatic  lesions  in 
guinea-pigs  following  injection  of  lipins  from 
guinea-pig  liver  according  to  the  solvent  used 
for  extraction.  J.  F.  Martin,  P.  E.  Martin,  and 
R.  Recevetjr  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126, 
18 — 19). — CHC13  and  C5Hu-0H  fractions  are  less 
toxic  than  COMe2  and  EtOH  fractions.  H.  G.  R. 

Action  of  drugs  on  pulmonary  circulation.  P. 
Alcock,  J.  L.  Berry,  and  I.  de  B.  Daly  (Quart.  J. 
Exp.  Physiol.,  1935,  25,  369 — 392). — Effects  of 
acetylcholine  and  adrenaline  on  pulmonary  pressure 
are  examined.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 
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Modification  of  the  effect  of  acetylcholine  on 
the  right  auricle  of  the  tortoise  as  a  function  of 
the  ii.  A.  Oury  (Arch.  Intemat.  Physiol.,  1936, 
44,  121 — 124). — The  max.  reaction  to  acetylcholine 
is  between  pa  7-2  and  7-5.  H.  G.  R. 

Reaction  of  the  coronary  artery  to  acetyl¬ 
choline.  W.  Bartschi  (Pfluger’s  Arcluv,  1936,  238, 
296 — 306). — The  effect  of  acetylcholine  is  antagonised 
by  atropine  but  not  by  adrenaline.  *  M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  gastric  juice  and  of  bile  on  cyclops 
infected  with  guinea-worm  larvse.  S.  Sundar 
Rao  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24,  535—540).— 
Cyclops  are  killed  rapidly  by  0  025%  HC1,  or  by  gastric 
juice  with  total  acid  concn.  0-026 — 0-15% ;  the  guinea- 
worm  larvae  are  activated.  R.  N.  C. 

Activation  of  tissue-growth  (in  vitro)  with 
cobra-venom.  R.  N.  Chopra,  N.  N.  Das,  and  S.  N. 
Mukherjee  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24,  267 — 
271). — The  venom  stimulates  growth  at  higher 
dilutions  and  inhibits  it  at  lower  dilutions,  possibly 
due  to  the  effects  of  different  types  of  enzyme  actions 
on  fibrin  and  the  products  of  such  actions. 

R,  N.  C. 

Liberation  of  histamine  from  the  perfused 

lung  by  snake  venoms.  W,  Feldberg  and  C.  H. 
Kellaway  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  90,  257 — 280). — The 
venoms  of  the  Australian  copperhead,  Indian  cobra, 
and  American  rattlesnake  cause  the  appearance  of 
coagulable  protein  (I)  and  histamine  (II)  in  the  per¬ 
fusates  when  injected  into  perfused  guinea-pigs’ 
and  cats’  lungs.  The  amounts  of  (I)  and  (II)  liberated 
increase  with  the  amount  of  the  injection,  and  copper¬ 
head  venom  is  the  most  active.  The  (II)  liberated 
is  part  of  the  (II)  content  of  the  lungs,  and  with  large 
doses  of  the  venom  depletion  can  become  almost 
complete.  R.  N.  C. 

Liberation  of  histamine  from  the  perfused 
lung  by  staphylococcal  toxin.  W.  Feldberg  and 
E.  V.  Keogh  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  90,  280—287).— 
Staphylococcal  toxin  causes  liberation  of  histamine 
(I)  from  cats’  and  guinea-pig’s  lungs  after  a  latent 
period  of  10 — 40  min.,  4 — 15%  of  the  total  (I)  being 
lost.  R.  N.  C. 

Liberation  of  histamine  from  the  perfused 
lung  by  peptone.  W.  Feldberg  and  W.  J. 
O’Connor  (J.  Physiol.,  1937,  90,  288 — 295). — 
Peptone  causes  liberation  of  1 — 3%  of  the  total 
histamine  from  the  lungs  of  guinea-pigs,  and  2 — 10% 
from  cats.  A  second  injection  causes  a  further  output. 

R.  N.  C. 

Bronchodilating  substance  from  earthworms. 
T.  Q.  Chou,  C.  C.  Chang,  and  H.  P.  Chd  (Chinese 
J.  Physiol.,  1937, 12, 147 — 153). — Acryst.  nitrogenous 
substance,  m.p.  >320°  (hydrochloride,  m.p.  >320°), 
was  isolated  from  earthworms  obtained  from  the 
province  of  Kwangtung.  It  resembles  adenosine  in 
its  actions  on  bronchial  muscle,  blood  pressure,  and 
intestine.  J.  N.  A. 

(Esophageal  and  gastric  secretion  in  the  frog. 
M.  H.  F.  Friedman  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937, 
10,  37 — 50). — Adrenaline  stimulates  secretion  of 
(a)  pepsin  (I)  by  frog  oesophageal  glands,  and  of  (6) 
(I)  and  acid  by  gastric  glands.  Pilocarpine  and 


acetylcholine  are  without  effect  on  both  (a)  and  (6). 
Histamine  stimulates  (a),  but  only  acid  secretion  in 
(6).  M.  A.  B. 

Tonus  of  the  diaphragm  and  its  relation  to 
smooth  muscle  tonus  in  the  lungs.  F.  Verzar, 
L.  Szecs£nyi-Nagy,  C.  Haefter,  and  H.  Wirz 
(Pfluger’s  Archiv,  1936,  238,  3S7— 403).— Adrenaline 
(I)  in  doses  sufficient  to  raise  the  blood  pressure 
decreases  the  tonus  of  the  diaphragm  and  increases 
lung  vol.  Large  doses  completely  arrest  respiration. 
Very  small  doses  (1—10  jxg.)  may  increase  tonus. 
“  Pituglandol,”  an  anterior  pituitary  extract, 
ephetonine,  ephedrine,  and  acetylcholine  (II)  also 
decrease  diaphragm  tonus.  In  contrast  to  (I), 
the  last  three  decrease  blood  pressure  and  (II)  does 
not  arrest  respiration.  Eserine,  prostigmine,  and 
histamine  (only  in  lethal  doses)  produce  the  same 
effects  as  (II).  M.  A.  B. 

ci/cloPropane  for  ansesthesia.  Report  of 
Council.  Anon.  (J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  106, 
292).  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Clinical  use  of  cyclopropane  and  tribromo- 
ethanol  in  amylene  hydrate.  P.  M.  Wood  (J. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  106,  275 — 279). — Use  of 
cyclopropane  in  anasthesia  is  considered. 

Oh.  Abs.  (p) 

Relationship  between  activity,  chemical  struc¬ 
ture,  and  physico-chemical  properties  of  various 
anaesthetics .  N.  V.  Lazarev  and  A.  Broussi- 
lovska  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937,  19,  1173 — 
1193). — Linking  a  saturated  C  chain  into  a  polv- 
methylene  ring  structure,  conversion  of  this  into  an 
aromatic  ring,  introduction  of  double  and  triple 
linkings  and  of  OH  groups  all  lead  to  a  decreaso  of 
anaesthetic  activity.  The  introduction  of  halogens 
does  not  materially  increase  but  often  slightly  de¬ 
creases  anaesthetic  activity.  P.  W.  C. 

Anaesthetic  effects  of  some  iV-arylbarbituric 
acids  containing  dye-forming  groups.  A.  M. 
Hjort,  D.  W.  Fassett,  and  E.  J.  deBeer  (Science, 
1937,  86,  291 — 292). — Intraperitoneal  injection  into 
albino  miceproducedvaryingeffccts.  1-p-benzeneazo-, 
1  -nt-  or  -p-4'-aniinobenzeneazo-,  1  -in-  or  -p-4'-amino- 
naphtkaleneazo-phenyl-5  :  5-diethylbarbituric  acids 
induce  true  anaesthesia.  The  l-p-  and  l-m-2'-azo-a- 
naphthol-5'-sulphonic  acid,  derivatives  cause  a  mixed 
effect  in  which  a  convulsive  element  masks  the 
anaesthetic,  and  the  l-p-  and  l-m-4'-hydroxynaph- 
thaleneazo-acids  are  inert.  Only  the  dyes  that  induce 
anaesthesia  stain  the  brain  tissue  as  well  as  the  general 
tissues.  L.  S.  T. 

(A)  Ether  narcosis,  blocking  of  the  reticulo¬ 
endothelial  system,  and  tissue-chloride.  (B) 
Ether  narcosis  and  tissue-chloride.  S.  Riolo 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  294—295, 
295 — 296). — (a)  Blocking  of  the  reticulo-endothelial 
system  in  rabbits  has  no  significant  effect  on  the  Cl' 
content  of  liver,  brain,  kidney,  spleen,  heart,  lung,  or 
muscle;  with  simultaneous  Et20  narcosis,  that  of 
the  kidney  and  lung  is  increased. 

(b)  Et,0  narcosis  in  rabbits  increases  the  Ci' 
content  of  kidney  and  lung  and  decreases  that  of  the 
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blood ;  lethal  narcosis  slightly  increases  that  of  cardiac 
tissue.  E.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  some  volatile  narcotics  in 
tissues.  A.  I.  Britsllovskaja  and  T.  V.  Starit- 
zuina  (J.  Physiol.  U.S.S.R.,  1935,  18,  935—939).— 
The  tissue,  powdered  in  liquid  air,  is  aerated  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  picric  acid.  The  narcotic  is 
assed  through  a  combustion  furnace  and  the  C02  is 
etermined  conductometrically.  Ch.  Abs,  (p) 

Chemical  investigation  and  medicinal  applic¬ 
ation.  A.  Binz  (Ber.,  1937,  70,  [A],  127—140).— 
A  lecture  dealing  with  chemical  products  for  combating 
neurosyphilis  and  sepsis  and  the  recent  developments 
of  CsH3N  chemistry  in  chemodiagnostics.  H.  W. 

Pharmacology  of  natural  and  synthetic  cam¬ 
phor.  B.  V.  Christensen  and  H.  J.  Lynch  (J. 
Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  786— 794).— Natural 
and  synthetic  camphor  (I)  have  similar  pharmaco¬ 
logical  properties.  Any  differences  are  mainly  quant, 
and  not  qual.,  synthetic  (I)  having  a  more  pronounced 
action ;  thus  the  min.  lethal  dose  in  rats  is  1-7  and 
that  of  natural  (I)  2-2  mg.  per  g.  F.  0.  H. 

Pharmacological  action  of  camphor  and  its 
derivatives.  R.  N.  Chopra,  J.  S.  Chowhan,  and 
N.  De  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24,  249—255). 

R.  N.  C. 

Comparison  of  the  pharmacological  syn¬ 
dromes  of  ergometrine  and  the  ergotoxine 
group  of  ergot  alkaloids.  M.  R.  Thompson  (J. 
Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  805 — 816). — The 
properties  of  ergometrine  (ergostetrine)  (I)  and  of  the 
ergotoxine  (II)  group  [(II),  ergotamine,  sensibamine, 
and  ergoclavine]  indicate  that  the  action  of  both  (I) 
and  the  (II)  group  is  not  confined  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve  endings  stimulated  by  adrenaline.  The  pre¬ 
dominating  stimulatory  action  of  (I)  and  paralysing 
action  of  the  (II)  group  are  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  ajmaline  on  nerve  impulses.  R.  N. 
Chopra,  N.  N.  Das,  and  S.  N.  Mukherjee  (Indian  J. 
Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  1125—1130).  R.  N,  C. 

Control  of  post-operative  urinary  retention 
with  doryl.  R.  Opficer  and  J.  C.  Stewart  (Lancet, 
1937,  233,  850— 851).— Carbamylcholine  chloride 
produces  a  marked  but  short-lived  rise  of  intravesical 
pressure  and,  in  certain  cases,  relieves  post-operative 
retention  of  urine.  L.  S.  T. 

Physiological  action  of  drastic  purgatives.  I. 
Resins  of  the  Convolvulacese.  G.  Valette  (Bull. 
Sci.  Pharmacol.,  1937,  44,  328— 340).— Bile  or 
solutions  of  Na  cholate,  glyco-  and  tauro-cholate 
dissolve  19  times  more  lecithin  in  presence  of  convol- 
vulin  (I),  jalapin  (II),  and  scammonin  (HI).  The 
hajmolytic  action  of  bile  salts  is  increased  up  to  2800 
times  by  (I),  (II),  and  (III).  (II)  is  3 — 3-8  times  as 
active  as  (I)  (cf.  A.,  1918,  i,  467).  (I),  (II),  and  (IH) 
when  hydrolysed  by  Ba(OH)a  afford  (details  given) 
convolvulic  (IV)  [purgic  acid  (V)  is  also  formed], 
jalapic,  and  scammonie  add  (VI),  respectively. 
Unlike  (V)  and  (VI),  (IV)  has  no  hydrotropic  action 
on  lecithin.  The  haemolytic  activity  of  the  acids  is 
<  that  of  the  parent  resins.  Scammonolic  acid, 
obtained  by  acid  hydrolysis  of  (VI),  has  0-14  times  the 
haemolytic  action  of  the  latter.  J.  L.  D. 


Physiology  and  pharmacology  of  the  auto¬ 
nomic  nervous  system.  XXII.  Sensitisation  of 
adrenaline  by  antioxidants.  XXIII.  Liberation 
of  sympathine  by  chemical  stimulation  of  the 

sympathetic  ganglia.  XXV.  Role  of  the  liver 
and  abdominal  viscera  in  destruction  of  adren¬ 
aline.  Z.  M.  Bacq  (Arch.  Internat.  Physiol.,  1936, 
44,  15—23,  112—120;  1937,  45,  1—5).— XII.  The 
nictating  membrane  is  sensitised  to  epinine  and 
adrenaline  (I)  by  pyrogallol  and  the  inhibiting  action 
of  (I)  on  the  virgin  cat’s  uterus  is  prolonged.  These 
effects  are  augmented  by  enervation,  probably  due  to 
an  increase  in  fixation  of  phenolic  substances  by  the 
tissues. 

XXIII.  Injection  of  nicotine  or  large  doses  of 
acetylcholine  into  the  adrenalectomised  cat  stimulates 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  with  consequent  liberation 
of  sympathine. 

XXV.  Destruction  of  (I)  does  not  occur  in  the 
abdominal  viscera  and  liver  in  vivo  as  in  other 
tissues.  H.  G.  R. 

Pharmacology  of  sodium  tetramethylammon- 
ium  glycerophosphate.  L.  Donatelli  and  P. 
Pratesi  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 12,  349 — 
350). — The  pharmacological  properties  of  the  com¬ 
pound  include  those  due  to  the  NMe4  group,  e.g., 
curare-like  action,  effect  on  the  vagus,  and  inhibition 
of  the  respiratory  centre.  F.  0.  H. 

Sex-difference  in  rats  in  tolerance  to  barbitur¬ 
ates  and  nicotine.  H.  G.  O.  Holck,  M.  A.  Kanan, 
L.  M.  Mills,  and  E.  L.  Smith  (J.  Pharm.  Exp.  Ther., 
1937,  60,  323 — 346). — Male  rats  are  more  resistant 
than  female  to  certain  barbiturates  (I),  especially 
those  having  one  short  and  one  long  forked  (not  iso) 
chain  or  a  cycfohcxcnyl  or  methylated  N  group.  This 
effect  is  not  shown  by  other  animals  tested  except  by 
mice  to  pernocton.  Castration  of  male  rats  increases, 
and  administration  of  male  hormone  to  spayed  or 
normal  female  or  castrated  male  rats  decreases, 
recovery  time  from  hypnosis  due  to  (I)  showing  sex- 
differences.  E.  M.  W. 

Curare-like  action  of  extracts  of  Erythrina 
crista  galli.  V.  H.  Cicardo  and  E.  Htro  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  151 — 150). — The  active 
material  is  probably  an  alkaloidal  base.  H.  G.  *R. 

Anisylsparteine. — See  A.,  II,  526. 

Alkaloid  of  the  Chinese  drug  “  Kuh-Seng." — 
See  A.,  II,  526. 

Chemistry  of  the  vegetable  cardiac  poisons, 
toad  venoms,  and  saponins  of  the  cholane  group. 
R.  Tschesche  (Ergebn.  Physiol.,  1936,  38,  31 — 72). 
— A  review.  W.  McC. 

Biological  assay  of  digitalis  preparations  in 
the  tropics.  VI.  Comparative  effects  of  Digi¬ 
talis  lanata,  Ehrh.,  from  Austria  and  Kashmir, 
and  standard  digitalis  powder  (B.P.  1932)  on 
the  mammalian  heart.  R.  N.  Chopra,  J.  S. 
Chowhan,  and  J.  C.  Gupta  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res., 
1936,  24,  509—515).  R.  N.  C. 

Plants  used  by  the  Indians  against  snake 
venom  and  malaria. — See  A.,  II,  511. 
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Pharmaceutical  applications  of  furfuralde- 

hyde.— See  A.,  II,  524. 

Actions  of  neostibosan,  urea-stibamine,  and 
histamine  on  the  frog's  heart.  N.  M.  Bastj 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1937,  24,  1131—1135). 

R.  N.  C. 

Isolation  of  organic  poisons  [from  viscera 
etc.].  C.  P.  Stewart,  S.  K.  Chatterji,  and  S. 
Smith  (Brit.  Med.  J.,  1937,  790 — 792). — The  minced 
material  is  treated  with  CC13-C02H.  Alkaloids  in  the 
fat-  and  protein-filtrate  may  be  adsorbed  on  kaolin 
and  subsequently  eluted  with  hot  CHC13.  After 
separation  of  alkaloids  veronal  is  adsorbed  on  C  and 
eluted  with  EtaO.  A.  G.  P. 

Chemical  constitution  and  physiological  ac¬ 
tion.  I.  Hydro-aromatic  compounds.  A.  Tor- 
boli.  II.  Linkings  in  the  side-chain.  I.  Bar- 
Dtrcci  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim,,  1937,  12,  368 — 
369,  370). — I.  The  toxic  properties  of  cycZohexene  in 
rabbits  are  slightly  more  marked  than  those  of  cyclo¬ 
hexane 

II,  The  toxicity  to  frogs  of  CPh:C-C02H  (I), 
CHPh:CH-C02H  (II),  and  Ph-[CH2]2-C02H  (III) 
decreases  in  the  order  named.  The  action  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  leucocyte  count  in  rabbits,  however,  gives  the 

order  (II)  >  (III)  >  (I).  F.  0.  H. 

Cyanide  poisoning.  Toluylen e-red  as  anti¬ 
dote.  P.  Salvi  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  23,  211 — 220). — 
Toluylene-red  (I)  (as  hydrochloride)  has  a  prevent¬ 
ive,  but  not  curative,  action  in  ON'  poisoning  in 
dogs.  The  antidotal  action  is  due  to  CN'  forming 
complex  ions  with  (I).  F.  0.  H. 

Two  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.  L.  van 
Itallte  (J.  Pharm.  chim,,  1937,  [viii],  26,  289 — 292; 
cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  138). — Nails  contained  39  mg.  and 

hair  up  to  7  mg.  of  As203  per  100  g.  (basal  part  2  mg. ; 
apical  part  7  mg.).  The  As,  which  is  held  tenaciously 
by  all  ectodermal  parts,  is  excreted  slowly  in  the 
urine.  J.  L.  D. 

Pharmaceutically  important  arsenic  com¬ 
pounds. — See  A.,  II,  491. 

Relative  hypnotic  effects  of  some  carbamides 
of  varied  types. — See  A.,  II,  491. 

Elimination  of  selenium  and  its  distribution 
in  the  tissues.  M.  I.  Smith,  B.  B.  Westfall,  and 
E.  F.  Stohlman,  jun.  (U.S.  Publ.  Health  Rcpts., 
1937,  52,  1171— 1177).— From  50  to  80%  of  the  total 
intake  of  Se  is  excreted  in  urine  and  from  0  to  18%  in 
faces,  more  being  excreted  in  fasces  when  given  orally. 
A  correlation  exists  between  urinary  Se  and  a  daily 
dose  administered  in  chronic  Se  poisoning.  In  chronic 
poisoning,  Se  is  widely  distributed  in  the  tissues  and 
is  found  in  highest  concns.  in  liver,  kidney,  heart, 
and  lungs.  Stored  Se  is  excreted  in  14  days  but  some 
persists  in  the  liver  for  30  days.  W.  L.  D. 

Toxicology  of  selenium.  IV.  Toxicity  of 
hydrogen  selenide.  H.  C.  Dudley  and  J.  W. 
Miller  (U.  S.  Publ.  Health  Repts.,  1937,  52,  1217— 
1231). — Guinea-pigs  were  exposed  to  HjSe  in  concns. 
of  0-02 — 0-57  mg.  per  litre  for  10 — 60  min.  Animals 
exposed  to  0-57  mg.  per  litre  died  in  5  days,  and  those 
c  c  (a,,  ih.) 


exposed  to  0-02  mg.  per  litre  for  60  min.  within  25 
days.  W.  L.  D. 

Influence  of  total  extracts  of  kidney  on  the 
toxicity  of  copper.  L.  Callegari  (Boll.  Soc.  ital. 
Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  333 — 334). — Injection  of  aq. 
glycerol  extracts  of  kidney  greatly  increases  the 
toxicity  of  Cu"  (injected  after  15  min.)  in  rabbits  and 
frogs.  F.  0.  H. 

Retention  of  phenols  in  blood  in  a  case  of 
mercuric  chloride  poisoning.  M.  R.  Castex  and 
A.  F.  Arnaudo  (Separate,  1934,  18  pp.).— In  HgClz 
poisoning  retention  of  phenols  followed  that  of  urea 
and  was  accompanied  by  increase  of  phenols  in  spinal 
fluid.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Chronic  zinc  poisoning  of  pigs  [due  to]  feed¬ 
ing  of  zinc  lactate.  R.  E.  R.  Grimmett,  I.  G. 
McIntosh,  E.  M.  Wall,  and  C.  S.  M.  Hopkirk  (New 
Zealand  J.  Agric.,  1937,  54,  216— 223).— Pigs  fed 
regularly  on  milk  containing  0T%  of  Zn  (as  lactate) 
became  lame  and  ill-conditioned.  An  accumulation 
of  0T — 0-2%  of  Zn  occurred  in  the  (damaged)  kidney, 
liver,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  leg  bones. 

W.  L.  D. 

Effects  of  ingestion  of  fluorides  on  teeth, 
bones,  blood,  and  tissues  of  albino  rats.  J.  A. 
Schtjlz  (Iowa  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Rept.  Agric.  Res., 
1934,  51). — Feeding  of  F'  may  induce  gross  physical 
deterioration  of  bones  and  teeth  with  only  minor 
changes  in  composition.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Balance  experiments  with  fluorspar  on  rats. 
R.  G.  Cheng  and  E.  Reid  (Chinese  J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
12,  223— 231).— F  in  CaF2  has  about  1/40  of  the 
toxicity  of  other  F  compounds  as  judged  by  its  effect 
on  teeth.  Increasing  the  amount  of  CaF2  in  the  diet 
also  increases  the  urinary  and  faecal  excretion  of  F, 
but  the  amount  excreted  is  always  a  diminishing 
fraction  of  that  ingested.  Balance  experiments  over 
long  periods  of  time  are  untrustworthy.  The  relatively 
low  toxicity  of  CaF2  may  be  due  to  its  low  solubility 
in  digestive  fluids.  ■  J.  N.  A. 

Basis  of  the  principle  of  the  master  reaction 
in  biology.  A.  C.  Burton  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 
1936,  9,  1 — 14). — In  a  chain  of  two  irreversible  uni- 
mol.  reactions,  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  coeffs.  must 
be  4: 7  : 1  in  order  that  the  slower  reaction  may  come 
within  10%  of  being  a  true  master  reaction.  In 
longer  chains  the  relative  slowness  of  a  reaction  must 
be  even  greater.  On  this  basis,  for  mastery  of  one  re¬ 
action  at  0®  and  of  another  at  40°,  the  crit.  increments 
of  the  two  reactions  must  differ  by  <  16,000  g.-cal.  if 
the  Arrhenius  law  of  change  of  velocity  with  temp, 
holds.  A  straight-line  Arrhenius  graph  is  not 
evidence  that  a  master  reaction  is  in  control.  In  the 
steady  state  the  principle  of  the  master  reaction  has 
no  application.  M.  A.  B. 

‘‘Master  reactions”  and  temperature  char¬ 
acteristics.  H.  Hoagland  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 
1937, 10,  28 — 36). — Replj)  to  criticisms.  M.  A  B. 

Influence  of  radiation  on  enzymes  and  enzymic 
processes.  G.  Cronheim  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3, 
115 — 137). — Previous  work  is  reviewed.  Somewhat 
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irregular  results  are  reported  from  fresh  work  on 
several  different  types  of  enzyme  system. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Mechanism  of  the  regulation  of  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  organism.  S.  J.  von  Przyeecki 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  153 — 163). — A  theoretical 
discussion.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

Glucose  oxidase.  I.  W.  Franke  and  F. 
Lorenz  (Annalen,  1937,  532,  1 — 28;  cf.  Muller,  A., 
1928,  1291). — The  enzyme  (I)  from  Aspergillus  niger 
or  Penicillium  glaucum  oxidises  glucose  (II)  to 
gluconic  acid.  The  rate  of  the  (unimol.)  reaction  cc 
concn.  of  (I),  is  optimal  at  pa  6,  and  in  02  is  >  that  in 
air.  (I),  which  is  sp.  for  (II),  is  slightly  (6 — 16%) 
inhibited  at  pa  7  and  to  a  greater  extent  (25 — 69%) 
at  pR  44  by  various  narcotics,  whilst  substances 
(HCN,  H2S,  NaN3,  NH2OH)  reacting  with  heavy  metals 
either  have  no  effect  or  accelerate  [with  production 
(dependent  on  pB)  of  H202]  the  reaction ;  N2H4  and 
NaHSOg  are  inhibitory.  p-CeH4(NH2)2,  especially 
with  horseradish  peroxidase,  accelerates  the  oxidation ; 
a  similar  acceleration  occurs  with  benzoquinone  and 
indophenol  derivatives  as  H  acceptors.  The  properties 
of  (I)  indicate  it  to  be  not  an  oxidase  but  a  de¬ 
hydrogenase.  F.  0.  H. 

Tyramine  oxidase.  H.  I.  Kohn  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  1693 — 1704). — The  prep,  of  tyramine 
oxidase  (I)  from  pig’s  liver  is  described.  (I)  does  not 
require  a  co-enzyme.  The  rate  of  oxidation  of 
tyramine  decreases  with  increase  of  [H‘],  (I)  catalyses 
the  oxidation  of  primary,  sec.,  and  tert.  amines  to  the 
corresponding  aldehyde,  H202,  and  NH3.  That 
neither  the  C6H6  ring  nor  its  phenolic  nature  is 
necessary  is  shown  by  the  oxidation  of  HH2-[CH2]2,Ph 
and  i.wamylamme  by  (I).  O-OIm-CN',  -CHgLCOgH, 
or  -N^  does  not  inhibit  the  oxidation.  Adrenaline 
oxidase  and  (I)  are  probably  the  same.  P.  G.  M. 

Adrenaline  and  amine  oxidase.  I).  Richter 
(Biochcm.  J.,  1937, 31, 2022— 2028).— NH2-[CH2]2*Ph, 
tyramine,  and  arterenol  on  oxidation  with  the  amine- 
oxidase  of  guinea-pig’s  liver  and  intestine  form  NH3, 
adrenaline,  epinine,  and  sympatol  give  NH2Me,  alk- 
amine  gives  NH2Et,  and  hordenine  NHMe2 ;  in  each 
case  an  aldehyde  is  also  produced.  The  quaternary 
salt  N -mei  hylhordenine  chloride  was  not  oxidised. 

P.  W.  C. 

Glycerophosphoric  dehydrogenase.  H.  Weil- 
Malherbe  (Nature,  1937,  140,  725 — 726).— A 
powerful  dehydrogenating  enzyme  has  been  prepared 
from  horse  brain  using  pyocyanine  as  carrier.  Addition 
of  co-enzyme  I  to  this  dehydrogenase  does  not  affect 
its  ability  to  take  up  02.  Only  0-5  mol.  of  02  is  taken 
up  per  mol.  of  a-glycerophosphoric  acid  with  or  with¬ 
out  co-enzyme  I.  In  presence  of  CN',  02  uptake  is 
practically  doubled.  L.  S.  T. 

Heavy  metal-protein  and  pyridine-protein 
complexes  as  the  components  of  alcohol  de¬ 
hydrogenase  sensitive  to  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
carbon  monoxide.  F.  Kubowitz  (Biochem.  Z,, 
1937, 293,  308 ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  427 ;  Negelein,  ibid., 
180). — When  pyrocatechol  and  diphosphopyridine- 
protein  (I)  are  added  to  an  aq,  EtOH  solution  of  Cu- 
protein  (II)  containing  02,  EtOH  is  converted  into 


MeGHO,  the  hydrogenated  C6HBN  is  dehydrogenated 
(by  o-quinone)  and  Cu  is  re-oxidised  by  02,  so  that  (I) 
and  (II)  are  re-produced  and  EtOH  and  02  disappear. 
The  process  is  inhibited  by  KCN  and  by  CO. 

W.  McC. 

Enzymic  conversion  of  codehydrogenase-I 
into  -II.  R.  Vestin  (Naturwiss.,  1937,  25,  667 — 
668). — The  conversion  of  codehydrogenase-I 
(Harden’s  cozymase)  into  -II  (Warburg’s  erythocyte 
respiration  enzyme)  is  effected  enzymically  using 
washed  dried  yeast  as  the  source  of  enzyme  and  an 
excess  of  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  as  P04  donator. 
The  formation  of  -II  is  max.  after  30  min.  at  30° 
and  the  pa  optimum  is  7 — 8.  The  abs.  amount  of 
-II  formed  corresponds  with  only  10%  of  the  cozymase 
used.  The  product  is  active  in  the  dehydrogenation 
of  hexose  monophosphate.  P.  W.  C. 

Cytochrome-6.  Isolation,  properties,  and 
role  in  the  reaction  mechanism  of  cellular 
respiration.  E.  Yakushiji  and  T.  Mori  (Acta 
Phytochim.,  1937,  10,  113— 123).— The  reduction 
of  the  three  cytochrome  (I)  components  of  washed 
dried  yeast  by  alcohol-dehydrogenase  (II)  is  always 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  cohydrogenase  (III). 
Oxycytochrome-c  (IV)  is  reduced  by  C5H5N-luemin 
but  not  by  dihydrocodehydrogenase  (V).  The  prep, 
and  properties  of  (I)-6  are  described.  Addition  of 
C5H5N-Na2S204  to  a  solution  of  (I)-6  gives  a  typical 
CsHsN-protohsemochromogen  spectrum.  A  protein 
prep,  from  yeast  gives  with  protohaematin  a  hsemo- 
chromogen  which  is  difficult  to  distinguish  spectro¬ 
scopically  from  reduced  (I)-6.  (I)-6  retards  reduction 

of  methylene-blue  by  (II) — (III)5  the  action  increasing 
with  increasing  addition  of  flavoproteips.  Oxidised 
(I)-6  can  be  reduced  both  by  (II) — (III)  and  by 
lactic  dehydrogenase-lactate.  Reduced  (I)-6  reacts 
smoothly  with  (IV).  (I)-6  catalyses  the  reaction 

between  (V)  and  (IV).  The  mechanism  of  respiration 
appears  most  probably  to  involve  the  system  02- 
(I)-c-(I)-6-(III)-(II)-substrate.  P.  W.  C. 

Photometric  determination  of  peroxidase  and 
phenolase.  L.  Barta  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293, 
228 — 230). — Willstatter’s  procedure  is  improved  by 
using  a  photometer  in  place  of  a  colorimeter  and 
clarifying  the  EtzO  solution  of  purpurogallin  with 
2-4  voL-%  of  EtOH.  W.  McC. 

Peroxidases.  I.  Photo-electric  comparator 
for  the  study  of  colour  development  as  a  function 
of  the  time.  P.  Fourmarier,  jun.,  and  M.  Florkin 
(Arch.  Internat.  Phvsiol.,  1936,  44,  35 — 37). 

H.  G.  R. 

Catalase  of  the  blood  of  silkworms  bred  under 
unfavourable  conditions.  K.  Yamafuji,  S.  Goto, 
and  N.  Iio  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  305 — 307 ;  cf. 
A.,  1936,  1554). — In  silkworm  larva  insufficient 
ventilation  and  exposure  to  increased  temp,  and 
humidity  cause  reduction  in  the  catalase  (I)  content 
of  the  blood.  The  reduced  (I)  val.  persists  during 
the  period  in  which  no  food  is  consumed.  In  larva 
of  the  following  generation  the  (I)  content  of  the  blood 
returns  to  normal  if  development  proceeds  under 
favourable  conditions.  W.  McC. 
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Inhibition  of  catalase  action  by  polyphenols 
and  aromatic  polyamines.  E.  Yakushiji  (Bot. 
Mag.  Tokyo,  1937,  51,  299 — 302). — The  activity  of 
catalase,  prepared  from  ox  liver,  was  reduced  50% 
by  m/900,000  pyrogallol,  m/100,000  pyrogallol-4- 
carboxylic  acid,  m/25,000  gallic  acid,  m/20,000 
pyrocatechol,  m/12,000  quinol,  m/5000  resorcinol, 
m/12,000  p-C0H4(NH2)2,  m/4000  ot-C#H4(NH2)2, 

m/6000  p-cresol,  or  m/8000  a-C10H/NH2. 

W.  0.  K. 

Hepatic  arginase.  Relationship  to  production 
of  urea  during  the  autolysis  of  the  liver  of 
vertebrates.  A.  Clementi  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4, 
Part  II,  205 — 216). — Formation  of  urea  occurs 
during  autolysis  at  pa  8-0 — 8-5  of  the  liver  [which 
contains  arginase  (I)]  of  fish,  amphibia,  chelonia, 
and  mammals  but  not  of  the  liver  [which  contains 
no  (I)]  of  reptiles  (other  than  chelonia)  and  birds. 

F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  post  mortem  autolysis  on  the  activity 
of  hepatic  arginase.  G.  Florence  and  D.  Vincent 
(Compt.  rend.  Soe.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  11— 13).— The 
arginase  content  remains  const,  for  2  months  after 
death,  decreases  by  50%  in  4 — 5  months,  and  dis¬ 
appears  completely  after  13 — 14  months. 

H.  G.  R. 

Fumarases.  Existence  of  malic  dehydrase. 
K.  P.  Jacobsohn  and  M.  Soares  (Enzymologia, 
1937,  3,  164 — 169). — The  term  fumarase  is  used  to 
cover  all  enzymes  acting  on  fumaric  acid,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  pivotal  point  in  metabolism.  In  rest¬ 
ing  B.  coli  a  malic  dehydrase  probably  exists  since 
decolorisation  of  indicators  is  accelerated  by  malate 
with  a  pB  relation  distinct  from  that  of  the  increased 
actmtv  associated  with  the  addition  of  fumarate 
itself,  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Enzymic  equilibrium  in  presence  of  heavy 
water.  Fumarases.  A.  Pereira-Forjaz,  K.  P. 
Jacobsohn,  and  J.  Tapadinhas  (Bull.  Soc.  Cliim. 
biol.,  1937,  19,  1194 — 1199). — The  equilibria  estab¬ 
lished  by  fumarase  and  aspartase  are  not  materially 
altered  when  H,()  is  replaced  hy  a  medium  containing 
99'6%  of  D20. '  P.  W.  C. 

Inhibition  of  fumarase  action  by  heparin.  A. 
Fisciier  and  H.  Herrmann  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3, 
180 — 182). — The  inhibition  occurs  only  at  pa  5-5 — 
6-0,  increasing  steeply  towards  the  lower  pK.  Nucleic 
acid,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  and  inactivated 
heparin  are  less  potent .  Heparin  forms  an  irreversible 
association  with  fumarase  on  heating. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Enzymic  production  of  benzamide  and  hip- 
puric  acid.  H.  Waelsch  and  A.  Busztin  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  135—156;  cf.  A.,  1935, 
1409).— The  liver,  kidney,  blood,  and  possibly  the 
small  intestine  (but  not  the  muscles,  adrenal  glands, 
or  large  intestine)  of  the  horse  contain  an  enzyme, 
benzamidase  (I),  which  converts  added  BzOH  into 
NH2Bz,  (I)  exhibits  optimal  activity  at  pa  7-3  with 
[BzOH]  0-002m.  The  action  of  (I)  is  inhibited  hy 
glycine  (II),  higher  [BzOH],  0-002m-KCN,  0  01m-H2S, 
0 • 0 08M-glutathione  (III),  and  0  004M-cysteine  (IV), 
stimulated  by  0-004m-(III)  and  O-OOIm-(TV),  and  not 
affected  by  cystine,  glutamic  acid,  and  ascorbic 


acid.  The  inhibition  by  (II)  and  (in  part)  that  by 
(III)  is  due  to  preferential  production  of  hippuric  acid 
(V).  Methods  of  determining  BzOH,  NH,Bz,  and  (V) 
in  biological  material  are  described.  W.  McC. 

Cholesterase.  S.  Utzino  and  S.  Tsunoo  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  181— 182).— Rabbits’ 
blood,  liver  and  kidney  of  ox  and  rabbit,  and  ox  spleen 
contain  an  enzyme,  cholesterase,  which  hydrolyses 
the  Na  salt  of  cholesteryl  H  phthalate,  exhibiting 
optimal  activity  at  pa  7 — 8.  W.  McC. 

Plant  phenolases.  R.  M.  Samisch  (Plant  Phy¬ 
siol.,  1937,  12,  499 — 508). — All  plant  extracts 
examined  oxidised  >  one  phenol,  but  exhibited 
preferential  action.  Ortho-phenolase  from  avocado 
and  apricot  fruit  oxidises  pyrocatechol  rapidly  and 
pyrogallol  more  slowly  and  was  inactivated  at 
relatively  low  temp.  Meta-phenolase  from  lemon 
leaves  oxidised  phloroglucinol  rapidly  and  resorcinol 
very  slowly  and  was  more  resistant  to  heat.  Para- 
phenolase  of  pear  leaf  oxidised  quinol  and  was  heat- 
stable.  pa-activity  curves  and  Michaelis  consts.  for 
these  enzymes  are  recorded.  Glucosides  contain 
phenols  corresponding  with  the  phenolase  systems 
occurring  with  them  in  plants.  Oxidised  forms  of 
phenols  are  reduced  by  ascorbic  acid  in  all  cases. 

A.  G.  P. 

Polyphenolases.  E.  Yakushiji  (Acta  Phyto- 
ehim.,  1937, 10,  63 — 80). — The  prep,  is  described  of  a 
polyphenolase  (I)  from  Lactarius  piperatus  by 
4.  The 
bstrate. 

On  reduction  with  Na2S204,  (I)  gives  a  haemochromogen 
band  at  550 — 560  mjx.  (I)  requires  the  presence  of  a 
free  OH  or  NH2  group  and,  with  PhOH  derivatives,  a 

side-chain  in  the  o-position.  A  pyrocatechol-oxidase 
(II)  is  also  prepared  from  Octamania  columellifera  the 
activity  of  which  is  sp.  to  the  o-OH-polyphenols. 
KCN  inhibits  (I)  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  (II),  whilst 
CO  inhibits  (II)  but  not  (I) ;  the  inhibition  is  not 
abolished  by  light  irradiation.  NH2-acids  accelerate 
the  action  of  both  (I)  and  (II)  by  combining  with  the 
quinones  arising  by  oxidation  of  the  phenols. 

P.  W.  C. 

Catalytic  oxidation  of  cytochrome-c  by  various 
polyphenolases,  metal-complex  salts,  and  pyrid- 
ine-haemin.  T.  Mori,  K.  Okunuki,  and  E.  Yaku¬ 
shiji  (Acta  Phytochim.,  1937,  10,  81—112). — The 
polyphenolase  of  L.  piperatus  (cf.  preceding  abstract), 
various  Co  and  Ni  complex  salts  ( e.g .,  [Co(NHs)6Cl]Cl2), 
and  C5H5N-h;»min  catalytically  oxidise  reduced 
cytoehrome-c  (I).  Other  complex  salts  and  the 
pyrocatechol  oxidases  of  0.  columellifera  and  potato  do 
not  oxidise  p-C4H4(NH2)2  and  are  without  action  on 
the  oxidation  of  (I).  P.  W.  C. 

Synthetic  action  of  lipase  in  adipose  tissue. 
G.  Quaqliariello  andE.  Cedrangolo  (Enzymologia, 
1937,  4,  Part  II,  73 — 75). — The  lipase  of  fatty  tissue 
(dog,  ox)  effects  esterification  of  glycerol  or  BuOH 
with  oleic  acid  but  not  with  AcOH.  F.  0.  H. 

Specificity  of  choline-esterase.  L.  H.  Easson 
and  E.  Stedman  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 1723 — 1729). 
— Choline-esterase  of  serum  (guinea-pig,  horse)  is  sp. 
for  choline  esters  and  does  not  attack  .PrCOjMe,  but 


fractional  pptn.  with  COMe,  and  (NH4)2SO 
optimal  ®n  for  its  activity  varies  with  the  su 
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is  almost  certainly  responsible  for  the  slight  effect  of 
human  serum  on  tributyrin.  P.  G.  M. 

Electrometric  determination  of  choline-ester¬ 
ase  activity  of  blood.  Activity  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  G.  Scoz  and  C.  Cattaneo  (Enzymo- 
logia,  1937  ,  4,  Part  II,  157 — 162). — The  choline- 
esterase  (I)  activity  (determined  by  electrometric 
titration  of  hydrolysis  of  acetylcholine)  of  blood  is 
diminished  in  tuberculosis.  In  normal  and  diseased 
inen,  and  also  after  administration  of  atropine  or 
adrenaline,  the  (I)  content  of  the  blood  is  parallel  to 
the  arterial  blood  pressure.  F.  0.  H. 

Method  of  the  Italian  Pharmacopoeia  of  deter¬ 
mining  peptic  activity.  E.  Rovida  (Boll.  Chim. 
farm.,  1937,  76,  500,  503).— The  I.P.  V  method  is 
compared  with  those  of  other  Pharmacopoeias  and 
modifications  are  suggested.  F.  0.  H. 

Enzymes  of  blood-serum.  II.  Amylase  con¬ 
tent  of  human  serum.  III.  Esterase  contents 
in  tuberculous  patients.  N.  Stjgiyama  (Sci-i-Kwai 
Med.  J.,  1935,  54,  1531— 1538).— II.  In  males  the 
amylase  content  is  max.  at  50—59  and  min.  at  40 — 
49  years  of  age.  In  females  the  max.  occurs  at  13 — 19 
and  min.  at  50  years. 

III.  The  esterase  index  in  tuberculosis  is  82% 
<  normal  and  decreases  with  increasing  severity  of 
the  disease.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Distribution  of  various  enzymes  in  inter¬ 
mediate  regions  of  animals  with  certain  blood¬ 
vessels  and  organs  excluded  by  anastomosis. 
I.  Amylase.  E.  S.  London  and  N.  Kotschnev 
(Enzvmologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  239 — 241). — In  dogs 
with  exclusion  of  intestine,  liver,  salivary  glands, 
spleen,  kidney,  and  muscle,  no  change  occurs  in  the 
serum-amylase  level.  Injected  amylase  is  selectively 
absorbed  by  the  organs  in  the  order  liver  >  kidney  > 
salivary  gland  >  muscle  >  spleen.  F.  0.  H. 

Enzymic  histochemistry.  XXIII.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  amylase  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  barley 
grain.  K.  Linderstrom-Lang  and  C.  Engel 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  138 — 146). — The  aleurone 
cells  are  poor  in  amylase  but  the  boundary  layer  between 
these  and  the  starch  cells  is  rich,  containing  15%  of 
the  total  present  in  the  grain.  Previous  to  germination 
p-amylase  alone  is  present,  and  only  1/3  of  that  present 
is  active.  Subsequently  the  total  amylase  increases, 
the  active  proportion  remaining  about  the  same, 
whilst  some  a-amylase  also  appears  in  the  boundary 
layer.  R.  M.  M.  0. 

[Plant-Jamylases .  M.  Bolli  (Atti  R.  Accad. 
Lincei,  1937,  [vi],  25,  519 — 524). — Aq.  amylase 
extracts  from  germinating  seeds  exhibit  a  specificity 
of  varying  degree  with  starches  from  the  same  family 
of  plants  but  are  inactive  with  those  of  other  families, 
Amylolytic  action  by  embryos  grown  on  filter-paper 
moistened  with  H,0  or  0-2%  aq.  H,C204  or  by 
caryopses  grown  on  gelatin  media  indicates  that  the 
variation  in  specificity  is  at  least  partly  due  to 
differences  in  acidity  of  the  media.  The  in-vivo 
activity  of  amylases  is  discussed.  F.  O.  H. 

Activation  of  malt  amylase  by  shaking.  O. 
Holmbergh  (Svensk  Kern.  Tidskr.,  1937  ,  49,  252 — 


255). — Aq.  solutions  of  amylase  (I)  are  inactivated  by 
shaking  with  PhMe  or  CHCi3.  This  is  inhibited  by 
the  products  of  reaction  of  (I)  on  starch,  but  is  un¬ 
affected  by  the  addition  of  maltose.  In  presence  of 
EtOH  a-(I)  is  inhibited  less  rapidly  than  (3-(I),  thus 
providing  a  method  for  the  purification  of  a-(I). 

M.  H.  M.  A. 

p-Amylase  from  ungerminated  barley.  K. 
Myrback  and  B.  Ortenblad  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937, 
293,  107 — 117). — The  extraction  of  amylase,  its 
instability  in  EtOH,  salting  out  with  MgS04,  pptn. 
with  HgCl2,  adsorption  on  A1203,  ZnO,  and  kaolin, 
and  subsequent  elution  and  dialysis  of  its  solutions 
are  investigated.  Considerable  inactivation  occurs 
in  most  of  these  processes.  P.  W.  C. 

Enzymic  hydrolysis  of  trimethylcarbinol-p-d- 
glucoside.  S.  Veibel  (Enzymologia,  1937,  3,  147 — 
152). — The  rate  of  this  hydrolysis  is  very  slow  in 
comparison  with  that  of  methyl-  p-d-glucoside,  but 
computation  of  the  rates  of  dissociation  of  the 
hypothetical  enzyme-substrate  complex  into  free 
enzyme  and  products  of  the  reaction  gives  consts. 
showing  far  less  difference,  viz.,  0  05  X  10-2  and 
2-93  X  10 A  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Specificity  of  glucosidases.  I.  Behaviour  of 
p-d-glucosidases  of  different  sources  with  (3-d- 
glucosides  with  varying  aglucones.  T.  Miwa, 
C.  T.  Cheng,  M.  Fujisaki,  and  A.  Toisut  (Acta 
Phytochim.,  1937,  10,  155 — 170). — The  behaviour 
of  P-glucosidase  (I)  preps,  from  15  different  sources 
(plant,  mould)  against  p-glucosides  (II)  having  4 
different  aglucones  (PhOH,  saligenin,  o-  and  p- 
cresol)  is  determined  and  a  table  summarises  then 
relative  activities.  The  seeds  of  species  of  Primus 
contain  large  amounts  of  (I)  and  the  enzyme  preps, 
from  them  have  about  the  same  activity,  the  (II) 
of  o-cresol  being  hydrolysed  most  quickly  and  of 
p-eresol  most  slowly.  The  enzyme  preps,  of  seeds 
of  other  phanerogams  are  less  active  and  vary  more 
amongst  themselves.  The  enzyme  preps,  from  various 
moulds  (all  aseomycetes)  are  powerfully  active  but 
the  (II)  of  saligenin  and  o-cresol  are  hydrolysed  less 
rapidly  than  that  of  PhOH  (i.e.,  reverse  of  Prunus 
results).  P.  W.  C. 

Kinetics  of  catalysed  sugar  hydrolysis  as  a 
function  of  temperature.  I.  W.  Sizer  (J.  Cell. 
Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  10,  61 — 77). — During  the  log 
phase  of  the  reaction  the  crit.  increment  for  the 
catalysis  of  sucrose  (I)  inversion  by  yeast  invertase 
(II)  has  a  const,  val.  of  12,000  over  the  temp,  range 
4—45°.  It  is  independent  of  changes  from  3-2 
to  7-9  and  of  (I)  or  enzyme  concn.,  and  is  unaltered 
by  the  presence  of  various  electrolytes.  The  same 
val.  is  found  for  inversion  of  raffinose  by  (II) ;  this 
supports  the  view  that  the  crit.  increment  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  catalyst  and  not  of  the  reaction.  For 
(I)  inversion  by  malt  invertase  the  crit.  increment  is 
13,000.  Since  the  course  of  the  inversion  and  the 
temp,  of  heat-inaetivation  are  different  from  those 
for  (II),  it  is  probable  that  the  two  invertases  are 
chemically  distinct.  M.  A.  B. 

Detection  and  characterisation  of  isodynamic 
pyrophosphatases.  E.  Bamann  and  H.  Gall 
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(Biochem.  Z,,  1937,  293,  1 — 15). — In  animal  organa 
there  exist  three  isodynamic  pyrophosphatases  which, 
with  Na4P207  as  substrate,  have  pK  optima  respec¬ 
tively  at  3-9 — 4-2,  5*2 — 6*0,  and  7*6 — 8*3.  Methods 
are  described  for  their  separation  from  one  another 
and  from  phosphatase  by  selective  inactivation. 

P.  W.  C. 

Co-enzymes.  H.  von  Euler  (Angew.  Chem,, 
1937,  50,  831— 836).— A  lecture. 

Cozymase.  H.  von  Euler  (Ergebn.  Physiol., 
1936,  38,  1—30).— A  review.  W.  McC. 

Action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  cozym¬ 
ase.  F.  Schlenk  (Naturwiss,  1937,  25,  668). — Co- 
dehydrogenase-I  is  converted  on  treatment  with 
POClj  in  dry  EtzO  into  a  product  which  dehydro¬ 
genates  hexose  monophosphate  and  is  probably 
identical  with  codehydrogenase-II.  P.  W.  C. 

Phosphomonoesterase.  Y.  Ohmori  (Enzymo- 
logia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  217— 231).— The  enzyme  (I) 
is  determined  in  blood  and  tissues  by  methods  based 
on  hydrolysis  of  p-nitrophenyl  (colorimetric)  or 
hexyl  phosphate  (stalagmometric).  The  three  types 
of  (I)  (from  pig’s  kidney,  yeast,  and  rice-bran)  have 
Pu  optima  at  3*2,  5*6,  and  9  0,  respectively,  and 
occur  in  rabbit’s  erythrocytes  and  organs. 

F.  0.  H. 

Phosphatases  and  phosphateses  of  milk.  A. 
Contardi,  c.  Ravazzoni,  and  L.  Osella  (Enzym- 
ologia,  1937,  3,  170 — 179). — A  phosphatese  action 
with  optimum  p3  2*5  was  demonstrated  in  samples 
of  milk  from  several  groups  of  cows.  It  is  intensified 
by  lactose,  galactose,  and  HC3SF,  but  not  by  the 
oxidation  system  present  in  an  extract  of  orange 
pips.  Ascorbic  acid  destroys  this  action,  an  acidic 
phosphatase  becoming  active  in  its  place. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 

Action  of  phosphatases  of  green  leaves  on 
formaldehyde  monophosphate .  P.  Pratesi  (En- 
zymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  242 — 245). — The  phos¬ 
phatases  of  optimum  pH  5-0  and  8*0  preferentially  - 
hydrolyse  (3-  and  a-glycerophosphate,  respectively; 
they  differ  also  in  their  action  on  hexose  diphosphate. 
The  possibility  of  phosphates  participating  in  the 
photochemical  formation  of  sugars  in  plants  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Polyoxymethylene  with  H3P04  in  sealed 
tubes  at  140—145°  affords  Ca  formaldehyde  mono¬ 
phosphate,  probably  OH*CH2*OCaP03.  F.  O.  H. 

I.  Presence  of  phosphatases  in  green  leaves. 
II.  Specificity  of  phosphatases  of  green  leaves. 
P.  Pratesi  (Annali  Chim.  Appl.,  1937,  27,  309 — 
321,  321 — 328). — I.  The  fresh  leaves  of  16  plants 
examined  contained  phosphatases  (I)  which  hydrolyse 
Na  (3-glycerophosphate  and,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
Na  sucrose  phosphate.  The  optimum  pa  varies 
from  4*2  to  6*7  with  the  different  preps,  whilst  the 
inhibitory  action  of  NaF  is  also  dependent  on  pn. 

II.  At  pK  4*7,  preps,  of  (I)  hydrolyse  p-  more  readily 

than  tx-glycerophosphoric  acid  (II).  The  hydrolysis 
of  3-phosphoglyceric  acid  (with  formation  of  glyceric 
acid)  indicates  (I)  to  be  phosphoesterases.  Preps, 
of  (I)  exhibit  no  optical  specificity  in  the  hydrolysis 
of  (II).  •  F.  O.  H. 


Manometric  determination  of  fermentation 
and  equivalent  carbonic  acid  in  two-buffer 
systems.  H.  Dieckmann  and  H.  Mohr  (Biochem. 
Z.,  1937,  292,  332 — 349). — Theoretical  considerations 
of  determinations  in  buffer  systems  of,  e.g,,  P04'"~* 
CO,"-HCOo'  are  given  and  a  suitable  type  of  apparatus 
is  described.  F.  0.  H. 

Aspartase  activity  of  yeast.  H.  Haehn  and  H. 
Leopold  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  380—387).— 
Autolysates  of  bottom  yeast  hydrolyse  1-aspartic 
acid  at  pa  8*0  with  formation  of  fumaric  acid  but  have 
no  action  on  glutamic  acid,  glycine,  alanine,  and 
leucine.  F.  O.  H. 

Phosphorus  exchange  in  yeast.  G.  Hevesy, 

K.  Lindebstrom-Lang,  and  N.  Nielsen  (Nature, 

1937, 140,  725).— Analyses  of  yeast  grown  in  solutions 
containing  radioactive  P  as  Na  phosphate  show  that 
no  exchange  of  P  atoms  takes  place  between  the  yeast 
and  the  culture  solution.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  a  water-soluble  carcinogenic  sub¬ 
stance  on  metabolism  of  yeast  carbohydrates. 
Y.  Pourbalx  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126, 
92 — 94). — “  Styryl  430  ”  inhibits  yeast  respiration 
and  glycolysis  and  increases  the  incubation  period 
of  zymase.  H.  G.  R. 

Chemical  processes  during  cell  division.  III. 
Inhibition  and  re-establishment  of  cell  division. 

L.  Rapkine  (J.  Chim.  phys.,  1937,  34,  416 — 427 ; 
cf.  A.,  1936,  1291). — At  pa  4*4 — 7*24,  the  inhibition 
by  0*001m-CH2I*C02H  (I)  of  fermentation  by  Schizo- 
saccharomyces  Pombe  becomes  more  marked  with 
time,  but  the  rate  at  which  (I)  penetrates  the  cells 
decreases  as  the  pa  rises  (cf.  A.,  1932, 1065).  Reduced 
glutathione  (II),  but  not  cysteine  or  thioglucose, 
gradually  restores  to  the  yeast  the  power  of  cell 
division  inhibited  by  long  contact  with  0*0003m-(I). 
It  is  suggested  that  the  (I)  penetrates  the  cell,  com¬ 
bines  with  *SH  groups,  making  them  inactive,  and  the 
(II)  has  a  sp.  effect  in  restoring  the  *SH  content. 
The  rate  of  inhibition  by  0*0005m-I  of  yeast-cell 
division  and  the  rate  of  restoration  of  cell  division 
by  (II)  is  >  in  the  case  of  (I)  (cf.  A.,  1933,  865). 

J.  G.  A.  G. 

Two  types  of  spore  germination :  genetic 
segregations  in  Saccharomyces  demonstrated 
through  single  spore  cultures.  0.  Wince  and 
O.  Lausten  (Compt.  rend.  Lab.  Carlsberg,  1937, 
22,  99 — 116). — Technique  for  the  isolation  and 
cultivation  of  the  four  spores  in  an  ascus  of  Sac¬ 
charomyces  ellipsoideus  and  for  the  germination  of 
the  spores  in  two  different  ways  is  described. 

H.  G.  R. 

Role  of  glutathione  in  the  metabolism  of 
yeast.  S.  Machlis  and  K.  C.  Blanchard  (J.  Cell. 
Compt.  Physiol.,  1937,  9,  207 — 216).— Respiration 
and  aerobic  fermentation  in  yeast  are  not  affected 
by  addition  of  reduced  glutathione  (I)  or  cysteine. 
There  is  a  correlation  between  (I)  content  of  the  cells 
and  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  glucose  utilised  by 
respiration  and  aerobic  fermentation.  The  ratio  of 
reduced  to  total  (I)  in  the  cell  is  not  altered  by 
destruction  of  a  large  proportion  of  reduced  (I)  by 
CH2I*C02H  or  I.  Intracellular  oxidation  and  reduc- 
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tion  of  (I)  is  reversible.  A  second  oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion  system  maintains  most  of  (I)  in  the  reduced 
state.  M.  A.  B. 

Mechanism  of  carbohydrate  dissimilation  in 
bakers'  yeast.  T.  J.  B.  Stier  and  J.  N.  Standard 
(J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937, 10,  79 — 92), — Measure¬ 
ment  of  the  rates  of  endogenous  respiration  of  yeast 
over  the  temp,  range  4°  to  27°  showed  a  R.Q.  of  1  at 
all  temp.,  both  for  the  phase  of  const,  rate  and  the 
phase  of  first  order  decline.  The  crit.  increment  was 
16,000  for  both  phases.  The  mechanisms  involved 
are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  above  results. 

M.  A.  B. 

Chemical  constitution  of  “  cerebrin  "  of  beer 
yeast.  E.  Rupfol  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol.,  1937, 19, 
1164 — 1172). — The  formula  C42HS505N  attributed 
by  Reindel  (A.,  1930,  920)  to  cerebrin  should  he 
C46Hgi04N.  On  hydrolysis  it  gives  a  OH-acid, 
C2SH560;,  (a  homologue  of  cerebronic  acid),  and 
sphingosine,  C18H3-0.,N.  Reindel’s  substance  of 
m.p.  83 — 84°  is  probably  methylsphingosine. 

P.  W.  C. 

Velocity  of  sedimentation  of  yeast.  N.  Niel¬ 
sen  (Compt.  rend.  Trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg,  1937,  22, 
61 — 87). — A  method  is  described  for  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  sedimentation  velocity  (v).  Concordant 
results  are  obtained  under  specified  conditions,  but 
a  statement  of  the  time  of  sedimentation  must  be 
made,  v  is  much  affected  by  cultural  conditions, 
being  great  in  solutions  poor  in  growth  factors  hut 
small  in,  e.g.,  beer  wort,  which  is  rich  in  such  factors. 
v  with  NH2-acids  or  peptone  as  source  of  N  is 
significantly  >  with  (NH4)2S04,  but  the  [N]  is  of 
little  importance,  v  falls  somewhat  with  increasing 
age  of  yeast  cells  and  also  with  increasing  temp,  of 
cultivation.  pa  is  of  little  significance.  The  vals. 
of  v  for  a  no.  of  yeasts  and  yeast-like  organisms  are 
compared.  I.  A.  P. 

Measurement  of  the  growth  of  yeast  from 
changes  of  pa  in  the  culture  medium.  V.  Har- 
telius  (Compt.  rend.  Trav.  Lab.  Carlsberg,  1937, 
22,  89 — 98). — The  method  of  Boas  (Angew.  Bot., 
1936,  18,  361)  for  determination  of  yeast  growth  in 
presence  of  varying  concns.  of  growth  factor  (log  wt. 
of  yeast  dry  substance  +  pa  =  const.)  appears  to 
be  valid  only  within  certain  limits,  e.g.,  with  2 — J% 
of  wort  added  to  mineral  nutrient  solutions  con¬ 
taining  sugar ;  with  concns.  <  £%  very  large  errors 
appear.  Dry  wt.  of  yeast  is  here  used  instead  of  the 
original  cell  count,  but  the  ratio  cell  count :  dry  wt.  is 
reasonably  const.  I.  A.  P. 

Influence  of  alkaloids  on  the  fermentative 
power  and  multiplication  of  yeast.  C.  Enders 
and  F.  M.  Wibninger  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  22— 
29). — Investigation  of  the  stimulatory  (at  low 
conen.)  and  inhibitory  (at  higher  concn.)  action  of 
quinine,  papaverine,  caffeine,  cinchonine,  and  pilo¬ 
carpine  on  the  growth  of  yeast  for  24  and  48  hr. 
shows  that  the  toxicity  of  these  alkaloids  (reckoned 
in  terms  of  a  25%  inhibition)  decreases  in  the  order 
given.  At  higher  concns.,  the  fermentative  power  is 
inhibited  to  the  same  extent  as  the  multiplication. 

P.  W.  C. 


Mechanism  of  cellular  death  through  high 
pressure.  Modifications  accompanying  death 
in  yeast.  B.  Luyet  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204, 
1606 — 1508). — Pressure  influences  both  permeability 
and  coagulation.  Staining  with  methylene-blue  is 
taken  as  index  of  death ;  this  occurs  in  20%  of  cells 
exposed  to  4800  atm.  for  2  min.  and  in  75%  with 
6000  atm.  The  eytological  effects  are  described. 
The  smallest  cells  are  killed  selectively;  their  cell 
membranes  show  no  structural  disintegration.  Sudden 
release  of  pressure  has  no  special  effects. 

R.  M.  M.  0. 

Fungicides.  I.  Influence  of  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  on  the  growth  of  yeast-like  organ¬ 
isms.  II.  In  vitro  tests  with  chemicals  on 
yeast-like  organisms  and  other  fungi.  H.  C. 
Hesseltine  and  W.  J.  Noonan  (J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med., 
1935,  21,  281 — 287).— I.  Pathogenic  fungi  isolated 
from  vaginal  and  oral  mycoses  show  optimum 
growth  at  pa  5-5  but  in  many  cases  were  active  at 
pa  7-0 — 7-5.  Fungistatic  action  occurred  at  2}a 
<4-0  and  >7-5. 

II.  No  universal  fungicide  is  suitable  for  clinical 
use  since  closely  related  yeast-like  organisms  vary 
in  susceptibility.  Data  for  a  no.  of  fungicides  are 
given.  Ch.  Abs,  (p) 

Detection  of  hydrogen  sulphide  production 
by  micro-organisms.  M.  Feldman  and  C.  A. 
Hunter  (Proc.  S.  Dakota  Acad.  Sci.,  1935,  15,  41 — 
45). — Suitable  culture  media  are  described. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Preparation  of  fat  by  micro-organisms. — See 

B.,  1937,  1232. 

Representation  of  biochemical  and  epidemio¬ 
logical  reactions  by  Pearson's  curve  IV. 
Dufrenoy  and  Vezian  (Rev.  Microbiol.  Appl.,  1937, 
3,  135 — 143). — Five  instances  are  given  of  experi¬ 
mental  distributions,  relating  to  mould  biochemistry 
and  bacterial  infections,  which  are  shown  to  conform 
to  this  type  of  curve.  L.  D.  G. 

Absorption  of  organic  acids  by  fungi.  J. 
Fournier  and  D.  Bach  (Bull.  Sci.  Pharmacol.,  1937, 
44,  353 — 366). — Absorption  of  H2C204,  lactic  acid, 
and  AcOH  by  Aspergillus  niger,  A.  repens,  etc.  at 
different  pa  indicates  that  org.  acids  penetrate  the 
cell  as  neutral  mols.  or  electrically  neutral  complexes. 
y  and  fat  solubility  also  play  a  part.  When  penetra¬ 
tion  is  rapid,  the  cellular  buffer  system  is  destroyed 
and  death  follows.  This  action  may  be  modified 
by  protective  mechanisms.  E.  M.  W, 

Production  of  polyhydroxyanthraquinones  by 
moulds.  H.  Raistrick  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4, 
Part  II,  76 — 78). — Emodin  Mex  ether  from  Aspergillus 
ruber  is  identical  with  physcion  from  the  lichen 
Xanthoria parietina,  L.  (cf.  A.,  1937,  II,  107). 

F.  O.  H. 

Mechanism  of  enzyme  action.  XV.  Enzymic 
transformations  by  Fusarimn  Uni,  Bolley,  and 
Fusarium  oxysporum .  F.  F.  Nord,  H.  Hof- 
stetter,  and  E.  Dammann  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293, 
231 — 255;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  66). — F.  oxysporum 
has  a  more  powerful  dehydrogenase  system  than,  but 
otherwise  does  not  differ  in  biochemical  behaviour 
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from,  F.  Uni.  Phosphorylation  of  sugar  by  living 
F.  Uni  ceases  after  a  definite  proportion  of  the  inorg. 
P04'"  present  has  been  transferred,  is  independent 
of  changes  in  eoncn.  of  substrate  or  P04"',  and  is 
not  affected  by  addition  of  adenosinephosphoric  acid 
(I)  or  PhMe.  It  is  probable  that  under  optimal 
conditions  complete  consumption  of  inorg.  P04"' 
or  complete  phosphorylation  of  substrate  does  not 
occur  but  equilibrium  between  free  (inorg.)  P04"' 
and  bound  (org.)  P04  is  attained.  Fresh  F.  Uni  con¬ 
tains  0-4  mg.  of  (I)  per  100  g.  and  fresh  F.  oxysporum 
the  same  concn.  of  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  (II). 
The  growth  of  the  fungi  is  promoted  by  adding  (I) 
or  (II)  to  the  medium,  the  (I)  and  (II)  contents  of  the 
fungi  being  greatly  (up  to  30-fold)  increased.  Phos¬ 
phorylations  at  pa  4 — 7  do  not  proceed  more  rapidly 
with  the  enriched  than  with  the  non-enriched  fungi. 

W.  McC. 

Enzymic  decomposition  by  Fusaria.  Effect 
of  adenylic  and  adenosinetriphosphoric  acid  on 
the  living  cell  during  alcoholic  fermentation  and 
dehydrogenation  by  Fusaria.  F.  F.  Nord,  H. 
Hofstetter,  and  E.  Dammann  (Naturwiss.,  1937, 
25,  052). — With  fermentation  by  Fusaria  at  pa 
4 — 7,  addition  of  adenylic  acid  (I)  or  adenosine¬ 
triphosphoric  acid  (0-2m)  increases  the  activity  of  the 
mycelium  to  an  extent  not  proportional  to  the 
increase  in  available  (I).  At  pa  3-5,  the  addition 
of  (I)  doubles  the  production  of  C02  with  formation 
of  org.  phosphoric  esters  at  the  expense  of  (I).  This 
phenomenon  occurs  not  only  when  carbohydrates 
(glucose  and  arabinose)- are  fermented  but  also  when 
alcohol  is  dehydrogenated.  The  effect  is  most 
marked  after  a  P  deficiency  of  the  cells  lasting  4 — 6 
days.  Under  anaerobic  conditions,  the  activity  of 
the  cells  and  particularly  the  dephosphorylation  of 
(I)  are  inhibited.  W.  0.  K. 

Action  of  degradation  products  of  aneurin  on 
Phycomyces.  Second  growth-factor  of  Mucor- 
aceai.  W.  H.  Schopfer  and  A.  Jung  (Compt. 
rend.,  1937,  204,  1500 — 1501). — Aneurin  (I)  enables 
the  organism  to  synthesise  its  own  growth-factors. 
Activity  in  (I)  preps,  not  accounted  for  by  their  (I) 
content  is  perhaps  related  to  the  products  of  heat- 
inactivation.  The  two  fission  products  of  (I)  are 
inactive  alone  but  in  appropriate  mixture  have  the 
same  activity  as  a  corresponding  amount  of  (I). 
(I)  is  probably  not  utilised  as  such  but  only  after 
splitting  of  the  mol.  R.  M.  M.  O. 

Origin  of  spiral  growth  in  Phycomyces. 
E.  S.  Castle  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  8,  493 — 
502). — Spiral  growth  probably  is  due  to  interaction 
between  turgor  and  clastic  forces  in  the  chitin 
membrane  of  the  cell,  and  not  to  the  structure  of  the 
chitin  mol.  M.  A.  B. 

Longevity  of  sclerotia  of  certain  fungi  under 
controlled  environmental  factors.  Y.  Nisikado 
and  K.  Hirata  (Ber.  Ohara  Inst.  Landw.  Forsch., 
1937,  7,  535 — 547). — The  viability  of  sclerotia  of 

Sclerotinia  and  Hypochnus  species  immersed  in  H20 
was  similar  to  that  when  pre-soaked  in  10%  NaCl 
and  >  that  when  stored  in  the  air-dry  condition. 

A.  G.  P. 


Effect  of  one  organism  on  the  parasitic 
activity  of  another.  R.  S.  Vasudeva  (J.  Indian 
Bot.  Soc,,  1935,  14,  71— 83).— Activity  of  Botrytis 
cinerea  is  lowered  by  the  presence  of  other  organisms 
or  of  the  staled  substrate  of  other  organisms  or  in 
aq.  extracts  of  their  spores,  but  is  accelerated  by  aq. 
extracts  of  its  own  spores  or  those  of  B.  allii.  The 
latter  and  Penicillium  species  diminish  the  activity  of 
internal  and  external  enzymes  of  B.  cinerea  when 
grown  in  mixed  cultures  but  not  when  the  enzymes 
are  prepared  from  separate  cultures.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Microchemical  colorimetric  pK  procedure  for 
differentiating  the  telia  of  Cronartium  ribicola 
and  C.  occidcntale.  R.  J.  Acree  and  W.  H.  Goss 
(J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937,  55,  347 — 352). — Leaves  bearing 
the  telia  are  treated  with  0Tn-HC1  and  washed. 
Telia  are  removed  with  a  scalpel  to  a  slide  and  treated 
with  bromophenol-blue  at  pu  7-6.  G.  ribicola  is 
stained  blue  and  G.  occidental  green,  A.  G.  P. 

Effects  of  salts  on  emergence  from  the  cyst 
in  protozoa.  K.  Y.  Thimann  and  A.  J.  Haagen- 
Smit  (Nature,  1937,  140,  645 — 646). — In  Golpoda 
cucullus,  excystment  is  produced  by  the  Na  and  K 
salts  of  oxalic,  succinic,  acetic,  fumarie,  tartaric,  and 
citric  acids.  The  salts  and  not  the  free  acids  are 
active,  K  and  Na  salts  being  approx,  of  equal  activity. 
Activity  decreases  with  increasing  mol.  wt.,  heptoic 
and  azelaic  acids  forming  the  upper  limits  in  their 
series.  It  is  markedly  increased  by  a  3-GII.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  carbohydrates  and  P04"'  imitates  the  Et.,0- 
insol.  residue  in  increasing  the  activity  of  these  salts. 
Some  of  the  salts  themselves  increase  the  apparent 
activity  of  the  others.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  silicon  on  growth  and  respiration 
in  Chilomonas  paramecium.  S.  O.  Mast  and 
D.  M.  Pace  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 1937, 10, 1 — 13). — 
Si  increases  rates  of  growth  and  respiration  in  G. 
paramecium  mainly  by  catalysing  the  synthesis  of 
complex  org.  compounds.  M.  A.  B. 

Action  of  fluorescent  dyes  on  paramecia  as 
affected  by  p„.  L.  V.  Beck  and  A.  C.  Nichols  (J. 
Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  10,  123— 132).— Basic 
(cyanine  and  acridine)  dyes  are,  in  general,  more  toxic 
in  the  dark  and  have  a  stronger  photodynamic  action 
at  pa  7-4  than  at  6-2.  The  reverse  is  true  for  acid 
(fluorescein)  dyes.  M.  A.  B. 

Effect  of  some  chemotherapeutics  on  meta¬ 
bolism  of  trypanosomes  in  reference  to  inter¬ 
ference  phenomena.  G.  Scheff  and  A.  Hassk6 
(Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  I,  136,  420— 424).— Para- 
fuchsin  (I),  trypaflavin  (II),  and  neosalvarsan  (III) 
depress  the  02  and  sugar  consumption  of  flagellates, 
diminution  of  sugar  decomp,  being  observed  before 
changes  in  respiration.  Na  thioglycollate  and  (I) 
protect  the  organism  against  the  influence  of  (II) 
and  (III).  Accumulation  of  dyes  and  their  thera¬ 
peutic  action  are  not  identical  processes.  Chemo- 
therapeuties  incapacitate  the  CN'-insensitive  II2- 
carrier  system  of  the  trypanosomes,  A.  G.  P. 

Insoluble  ferrocyanides  and  putrefaction  of 
organic  matter.  L.  Pilati  (Boll.  Chim.  farm., 
1937,  76,  471 — 473). — Fe4[Fe(CN)6]3  in  presence  of 
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putrefying  meat  for  some  months  yields  small  amounts 
of  CN'.  F.  O.H. 

Bacteriochlorophyll  a.  H.  Fischer  and  R. 
Laxibrecht  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  I — III; 
cf.  A.,  1935,  362, 1270 ;  1937,  III,  122).— The  formula; 
for  bacteriomethylphaoophorbide  a  (I),  bacterio- 
chlorin  Me3  ester  (II),  and  bacteriopurpurin  Me8 
ester  arc  C36H10OfiN4,  C37H440  7N4,  and  C37H4208X4, 
respectively.  (I)  with  H2S04  and  02  followed  by 
esterification  with  CHgNg  gives  2-acetylmethylphseo- 
phorbide  identical  with  the  6-component  obtained  from 
bacteriophaeophytin  by  the  action  of  HC1  in  MeOH. 
Similarly  (II)  gives  2-acetylchlorin  Me3  ester.  Bacter¬ 
iochlorophyll  derivatives  and  acetylchlorophyll  deriv¬ 
atives  of  tho  a  series  are  attacked  by  chlorophyllase 
and  hence  their  structures  are  similar  to  that  of 
chlorophyll.  (I)  and  (II)  on  dehydrogenation  with 
Cu(OAc)2  and  AcOH  consume  0-61  and  0-52  mol.  of 
02,  respectively.  W.  McC. 

Physiology  of  Azotobacter.  I.  Respiration 
of  A,  chroococcmn  with  special  reference  to  N2 
assimilation  and  CO  inhibition.  H.  Kubo  (Acta 
Phytochim.,  1937,  10,  219— 238).— AcOH,  PrC02H, 
and  hexoic  and  octoic  acids  are  oxidised  by  A. 
chroococcum.  The  respiration  is  not  completely 
inhibited  by  0  001m-KCN,  and  some  other  respiration 
systen  in  addition  to  cytochrome  must  be  present. 
EtOll  and  Bu“0H  are  utilised  for  respiratory  purposes 
and  th  e  presence  of  dehydrogenase  systems  for  MeCHO 
and  EtOH  are  detected  by  the  methylene-blue  tech¬ 
nique.  NHjjOH  and  Nil,  salts  inhibit  N2  assimilation 
but  NH4  salts  permit  growth  and  increased  02  utilis¬ 
ation.  Respiration  in  a  N2-free  atm.  in  presence  of 
mannitol  is  greatly  decreased  on  adding  NH2OII. 
The  bearing  of  the  results  on  the  mechanism  of  respir¬ 
ation  is  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Prevention  of  assimilation  in  respiring  cells. 
C.  E.  Clifton  (Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  246 — 
253).— With  the  oxidation  (to  C02,  CH20,  and  H20) 
of  OAc'  and  PrC02'  by  suspensions  of  Pseudomonas 
calco-acetica,  Beijerinck,  in  P04"'  buffer,  assimilatory 
processes  are  inhibited  and  oxidation  of  the  substrate 
is  completely  effected  by  CH2I-C02H,  NaN3,  2  ;  4- 
dimtrophenol,  or  NH2-C02Me.  The  effects  of  these 
poisons  on  respiration  and  synthesis  indicate  a  close 
relationship  between  the  two  processes.  Similar 
phenomena  occur  with  Bacterium  coli  and  Spirillum 
serpens.  The  analogy  of  the  results  with  those  of 
mammalian  tissue  respiration  is  discussed. 

F.  0.  H. 

Fluorescence  of  photo  synthesising  cells.  D. 
Vermeulen,  E.  C.  Wassink,  and  G.  H.  Reman 
(Enzymologia,  1937,  4,  Part  II,  254— 268).— The 
fluorescence  spectra  (apparatus  described)  of  living 
photosynthesising  unicellular  organisms  (green  alga 
Chlorella  and  purple  S  bacterium  Gkromatium)  are 
independent  of  X  of  the  incident  light.  With  both 
organisms,  the  max.  val.  of  absorption  of  the  green 
pigments  is  closely  related  to  the  spectral  distribution 
of  the  fluorescent  light.  The  fluorescent  light- 
energy  is  0-15  and  0005%,  respectively,  of  the  in¬ 
cident  energy;  when  the  absorbed  light  is  expressed 
in  quanta,  the  yield  of  fluorescence  is  independent 


of  those  spectral  regions  where  only  chlorophyll  and 

bacteriochlorophyll,  respectively,  absorb  light. 

F.  0.  H. 

Aerobic  oxidation  of  carbohydrates  by  lumin¬ 
ous  bacteria  :  inhibition  of  oxidation  by  certain 
sugars.  F.  H.  Johnson  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 
1936,  8,  439 — 463). — Numerous  carbohydrates  and 
carbohydrate  alcohols  were  tested  as  substrates  for 
Vibrio  phosphorescens  and  Achromobacter  fischeri 
and  the  influence  of  concn.  on  rate  of  oxidation  was 
studied.  Only  compounds  with  3  or  6  0  were  oxidised. 
A.  fischeri  oxidised  only  reducing  compounds,  with  the 
exception  of  glycerol  (I)  and  melezitose.  In  all  cases 
acid  was  produced  by  the  02  oxidation.  The  rate  of 
oxidation  of  glucose  was  not  increased  by  fructose, 
mannose,  galactose,  or  (I).  In  some  cases  non- 
oxidisable  compounds  inhibited  the  oxidation  of  other 
compounds  of  similar  configuration,  probably  by 
competitive  action  for  the  adsorptive  surfaces.  Those 
compounds  which  were  most  readily  oxidised  were 
most  effective  in  maintaining  luminescence,  and  in¬ 
hibition  of  oxidation  inhibited  maintenance  of  lumin- 
excence.  M.  A.  B. 

Hexose  oxidation  by  luminous  bacteria.  I. 
Effect  of  some  natural  and  synthetic  glucosides 
and  related  substances.  F.  H.  Johnson  (J.  Cell. 
Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  9,  199 — 206). — Oxidation  of 
hexoses  is  stimulated  or  retarded  by  certain  glucosides 
which  do  not  affect  endogenous  respiration.  A 
given  glucoside  may  increase  or  decrease  02  consump¬ 
tion  according  to  the  hexose  substrate  useef.  Methyl- 
glucosides  have  a  much  greater  effect  than  oligo¬ 
saccharides.  Luminescence  is  not  markedly  increased 
by  any  of  the  substances,  but  is  decreased  by  phloro- 
glucinol  and  kojic  acid.  M.  A.  B. 

Osmotic  and  surface  properties  of  marine 
luminous  bacteria.  F.  H.  Johnson  and  E.  N. 
Harvey  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  9,  363— 
380). — Transference  of  the  bacteria  from  sea-H20 
to  distilled  H20  causes  cracking  of  the  cell  membrane 
and  loss  of  cell  contents,  luminescence,  and  motility 
and  the  suspension  becomes  foamy.  The  cells  do 
not  dissolve  completely,  but  the  suspension  becomes 
clearer  and  the  bacteria  more  difficult  to  centrifuge. 
These  latter  changes,  which  result  from  changes  in 
the  salt-sensitive  colloidal  outer  layer  of  the  cells, 
can  be  reversed  by  adding  traces  of  Ca  or  Mg,  whereas 
foaming  and  cessation  of  luminescence  and  motility 
which  are  due  to  loss  of  cell  contents  cannot  be  re¬ 
versed.  M.  A.  B. 

Rate  of  carbon  dioxide  assimilation  by  purple 
bacteria  at  various  wave-lengths  of  light.  C.  S. 
French  (J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  21,  71— 87).— Tho 
rate  of  assimilation  of  C02  by  the  photosynthetic 
bacterium  Spirillum  rubrum  when  irradiated  by  light 
of  different  X  is  at  a  max.  at  X  =  590  and  880  mg. 
These  correspond  with  the  absorption  max.  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  bacteriochlorophyll ;  hence  this 
and  not  the  carotenoids  (absorption  max.  490, 
510,  and  550)  acts  as  a  light-absorber  for  C02reduction. 

E.  M.  W. 

Metabolism  of  purple  bacteria.  III.  Pres¬ 
ence  of  a  hydrogenlyase  in  Rhodobacillus  palus- 
tris  and  its  role  in  the  mechanism  of  bacterial 
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photosynthesis.  H.  Nakamura  (Acta  Phytochim,, 
1937,10,  211—218 ;  cf.  A„  1937,  III,  356 ).—R.palustris 
in  the  dark  and  N2  forms  H2  and  C02  from  formate  and 
from  glucose,  the  <2n  vals,  being  100  and  30  and  the 
H2 :  C02  ratios  1-07  and  10,  respectively.  When, 
however,  the  cultures  are  kept  in  the  light,  the  H2 
formation  from  formate  becomes  only  5%  whilst  that 
from  glucose  is.  81%  of  that  in  the  dark.  Formate 
does  not  but  butyrate  and  glucose  do  act  as  H  dona¬ 
tors  for  reduction  of  methylene-blue.  The  meaning 
of  the  results  in  terms  of  the  hydrogenase  and  hydro- 
genlyase  contents  of  the  cells  and  of  bacterial  photo¬ 
synthesis  is  discussed.  P.  W.  C. 

Nutritive  value  of  pentosans.  VIII.  Xylan- 
decomposing  bacteria.  H.  Iwata  (J.  Agric.  Chem. 
Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  978 — 988).— Very  active,  new 
species  of  bacteria  have  been  isolated  from  the  caecum 
and  rumen  which  decompose  xylan  (I)  into  xylose 
and  small  amounts  of  lactic  acid  and  AcOH,  HC02H, 
and  C02.  They  hydrolyse  starch,  dextrin,  inulin, 
melezitose,  raffinose,  trehalose,  melibiose,  lactose, 
sucrose,  maltose,  and  salicin.  The  optimum  pn  is  6-8 
— 7-4  at  37°.  They  are  harmless  to  rats  and  mice, 
and  probably  are  necessary  for  higher  animals  on 
diets  containing  (I).  J.  N.  A. 

Growth-factors  for  bacteria.  VI.  Fraction¬ 
ation  and  properties  of  an  accessory  factor  for 
lactic  acid  bacteria.  E.  E.  Snell,  F.  M.  Strong, 
and  W.  H.  Peterson  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1789 — 
1799  ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  316). — The  growth  of  various 
lactic  acid  bacteria,  grown  in  media  containing  acid- 
hydrolysed  peptone,  glucose,  NaOAc,  cystine,  trypto¬ 
phan,  riboflavin,  and  inorg.  salts,  is  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  a  factor  (I)  present  in  an  EtOH-soI.  liver 
extract.  Preps,  of  (I)  are  sol.  in  EtaO,  unstable  to 
heat  and  alkali,  somewhat  labile  to  mild  treatment 
with  Br  or  HN02,  and  active  in  concns.  of  0-3  X  10-®% ; 
(I)  appears  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  the  known  plant 
or  bacterial  growth-factors.  W.  O.  K. 

Metabolism  of  the  strict  anaerobes  {Clostrid¬ 
ium).  VI.  Hydrogen  production  and  amino- 
acid  utilisation  by  C.  tetanoniorphani.  D.  D. 
Woods  and  C.  E.  Clifton  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31, 
1774 — 1788). — O.  tetanomorphum  grown  anaerobically 
on  a  tryptic  digest  medium  produces  H2  and  C02. 
Washed  suspensions  of  the  bacteria  decompose  l- 
glutamic  acid,  di-serine,  and  i-aspartie  acid,  -histidine, 
-cysteine,  -tyrosine,  and  -methionine  with  formation 
of  H2,  CO,,  and  NH3.  Cystine  is  also  attacked,  but 
only  traces  of  H2  are  evolved.  Pvruvate,  fumarate, 
f'-malate,  d-glucose,  d-maltose,  and  glycerol  are  also 
decomposed  with  evolution  of  H2  and  C02. 

W.  O.  K. 

Colon  group  of  [bacteria  from]  fish.  Y.  Yasu- 
KAWA  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13, 
•'51 — 758). — Characteristics  and  reactions  of  B.  coli 
isolated  from  intestinal  tracts  of  fish  and  from  human 
freces  are  compared.  J.  N.  A. 

Influence  of  photodynamic  substances  on  the 
ability  of  Jiact.  coli  to  ferment  lactose.  G. 

Guerrini  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936, 1, 136,  241 — 243). 

— Eosin,  fluorescein,  and  sesculin  inhibit  lactose 
fermentation  at  higher  and  have  a  stimulatory  effect 


at  lower  concns.  Crit.  concns.  differ  for  various 
strains  of  B.  coli.  Me-violet  at  all  concns.  examined 
had  a  stimulative  action.  A.  G.  P. 

Urea  metabolism  in  relation  to  terrestrial 
dynamics.  E.  Castellani  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  23, 
50 — 62). — Soil  bacteria  with  appropriate  nutrition 
cause  an  increase  in  sol.  and  replaceable  Ca  of  the 
soil.  With  degradation  of  added  urea,  the  Ca  de¬ 
creases  owing  to  its  replacement  by  NH4’,  CaC03  being 
formed.  The  part  played  by  the  colloidal  and  ionic 
constituents  of  the  soil  is  discussed.  F.  0.  H. 


Bactericidal  action  of  B.  mesentericus  filtrates 
on  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  P.  Weiland  (Zentr. 
Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  I,  136,  451— 456).— A  filterable, 
heat-resistant  substance  having  a  sp.  bactericidal 
action  on  the  diphtheria  bacillus  diffuses  from 
cultures  of  B.  mesentericus  into  the  culture  medium. 

A.  G.  P. 

Immuno-chemistry.  II.  Isolation  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  specific  antigenic  substance  from  B. 
dysenteries,  Shiga.  W.  T.  J.  Morgan  (Biochem. 
J.,  1937,  31,  2003—2021;  cf.  A.,  1936,  898).— A 
method  is  described  for  the  isolation  of  certain 
bacterial  antigens  by  extraction  with  various  solvents, 
e.g.,  ethylene,  diethylene,  and  trimethylene  glycols, 
glycerol,  at  neutral  reaction  and  at  normal  or  low 
temp.  The  sp.  antigen  of  the  “  smooth  ”  form  of 
B.  dysenteries,  thus  isolated,  is  free  from  protein,  does 
not  exceed  6 — 7%  of  the  original  -wt.  of  the  mass  of 
organisms,  is  not  destroyed  by  trypsin  at  pn  8-5,  and 
is  readily  hydrolysed  by  dil.  acid  to  give  48%  of  its 
wt.  of  the  sp.  polvsaccharide,  [a]  +98',  N  1-8%,  and 
28%  of  material  (N  7-1,  P  0-8%)  insol.  in  H20.  The 
antigenic  material  induces  an  antibacterial  im¬ 
munity  response  which  is  qualitatively  identical  with 
that  produced  by  the  sp.  antigen  of  the  intact  micro¬ 
organisms.  P.  W.  C. 

Function  of  hsemin  as  growth-factor  for 
Hccrnophilus  influenza:.  A.  Lwoff  and  M.  Lwoff 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  204,  1510— 1512).— Limiting 
dilution  of  haemin  (I)  for  peptone-yeast  extract 
media  is  represented  by  an  addition  of  1  in  4 — 5  X  10® 
of  blood.  Organisms  isolated  from  cultures  show  an 
02  uptake  which  is  increased  200 — 400%  by  such 
addition  of  (I),  but  diminishes  after  1 — 2  hr. 

R.  M.  M.  O. 


Physiology  of  respiration  of  bacteria.  III. 
Oxidation  of  various  phenols  and  phenylene- 
diamines  by  Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  S.  Yama- 
gutchi  (Acta  Phytochim.,  1937,  10,  171 — 198;  cf. 
A.,.  1936,  1422). — The  increase  in  02  absorption  by 
cultures  of  B.  pyocyaneus  on  addition  of  14  phenols, 
diamines,  etc.  is  greatest  with  f>-C6H4(NH2)2  (I)  and 
decreases  in  the  order  (I)  >  tyrosine  (II)  >  quinol 
(III)  >  pyrocateehol  (IV)  >  o-  (V)  and  p- 
NH2-CfiH4-0H  (VI)  >  resorcinol  (VII),  pyrogallol 
(VIII)  >  o-  (IX)  and  m-C6H4(NH2)2,  m-NH2,CaH4-OH, 
phloroglucinol,  o-,  m-,  and  p-eresol.  Heating  the 
bacilli  at  52°  for  90  min.  before  addition  of  PhOH 


did  not  decrease  this  02  absorption  with  (I),  (III),  and 
(VI)  but  led  to  a  reduction  by  >70%  with  (IV),  (VII), 
(VIII),  (V),  (II),  phenylalanine,  alanine,  and  lactic 
and  succinic  acids.  The  02  absorption  is  also  inhibited 
by  >70%  by  O-OOIm-KCN  with  (I),  (III),  (VI),  and 
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(II),  but  is  either  not  or  <30%  inhibited  with  (IV), 
(VII),  (VIII),  and  (V).  The  prep,  is  described  of  a  cell- 
free  enzyme  extract  which  readily  oxidises  (I),  (III), 
and  (VI),  less  readily  (IV),  (IX),  and  (V),  less  readily 
still  (VIII),  and  does  not  attack  the  remaining  sub¬ 
stances.  The  oxidation  by  this  enzyme  extract  of 

(I) ,  (III),  and  (VI)  is  considerably  inhibited  byO  001m- 

KCN.  The  extract  oxidises  cytochrome-c.  The 
results  are  discussed  in  respect  of  the  mechanism  of 
bacterial  oxidations.  P.  W.  C. 

Improved  medium  for  demonstration  of  hydro¬ 
lysis  of  sodium  hippurate  by  Streptococci.  J.  M. 
Coffey  and  G.  E.  Eolby  (Amer.  J,  Publ.  Health, 
1937,  27,  972 — 974). — The  medium  contains  pepsin 
0'5,  CaCl2  0  003,  Na  hippurate  1,  and  asparagine 
0-1%  instead  of  peptone  1%.  J.  N.  A. 

Polysaccharides  produced  by  Bacterium  typhi 
flavum.  I.  Malek  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 
126,  127—130). — The  chemical  and  serological  re¬ 
actions  of  polysaccharide  fractions  obtained  with 
EtOH  are  discussed.  H.  G.  R. 

Importance  of  (3-receptors  for  the  life  of 
bacteria.  K.  Aoki  (Z.  Immunitats.,  1937,  91, 153 — 
156). — After  subculturing  on  PhOH-agar  or  Endo 
agar  about  30  times  typhoid  bacilli  lost  both  a- 
receptors,  while  the  (3-receptors  were  unchanged. 
Types  of  oriental  hog  cholera,  paratyphoid  B,  and 
typhoid  bacilli  which  agglutinated  only  with  difficulty 
retain  both  the  a-  and  the  (3-receptors,  C.  R.  S. 

Nucleic  acid  of  proteins  of  Vibrio  cholera}  and 
related  organisms.  B.  N.  Mitra  (Indian  J.  Med. 
Res.,  1936,  24,  1—4). — Nucleic  acid  is  extracted  from 
the  proteins  by  treatment  with  1%  NaOH  at  37°.  It 
contains  cytosine  and  uracil,  but  no  thymine. 

R.  N.  C. 

Absorption  spectra  of  the  proteins  of  Vibrio 
cholerce  and  related  organisms.  B.  N.  Mitra 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24,  5— 12).— The  type  I 
seudoglobulins  give  identical  absorption  curves,  as 
o  the  type  II  pseudoglobulins,  but  the  two  curves 
differ  considerably  from  each  other.  The  differences 
become  more  pronounced  in  the  course  of  incubation 
with  O-OoN-NaOH  at  37°,  the  max.  in  the  type  I 
curve,  initially  at  270  mp.,  tending  to  move  up  the 
scale,  whilst  the  position  of  the  max.  in  the  type  II 
curve  varies  irregularly.  R.  N,  C. 

Vibrio  polysaccharides.  R.  W.  Linton  and 
B.  N.  Mitra  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res,,  1936,  24,  323 — 
330). — Arabinose  (I)  is  identified  in  presence  of 
glucose  and  galactose  in  hydrolysates  of  vibrio  poly¬ 
saccharides  (II)  by  isolation  of  hexosazones  from  a 
portion  of  the  hydrolysate  and  destruction  of  the 
hexoses  in  the  remainder  by  fermentation  with 
yeast,  which  does  not  affect  (I).  Growth  of  the 
organisms  on  agar  does  not  cause  contamination  of 

(II)  by  the  medium.  All  three  types  of  (II)  exist  in 
the  cells  as  Ac  derivatives,  which  are  hydrolysed 
during  extraction  of  (II)  with  alkali.  The  Ac  and 
deacetyl  forms  of  each  type  of  (II)  differ  from  each 
other  and  from  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  other 
types,  in  [a]D.  All  contain  about  3%  of  N  and  0-6% 
ot  NH2-N,  Ty  pe  I  can  be  extracted  completely  from 
the  cell  as  its  Ac  derivative,  but  in  the  other  types  a 


considerable  amount  requires  deacetylation  before 
it  can  be  extracted.  R.  N.  0. 

Agglutination  in  the  vibrios.  I.  Effect  of 
heat  on  chemical  structure  and  surface  potential. 

II.  Effect  of  salt  and  sera.  R.  W.  Linton,  B.  N. 
Mitra,  and  S.  C.  Seal  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936, 
24,  19—35,  331— 348).— I.  The  total  amount  of 
polysaccharide  (I)  in  vibrios  is  unchanged  by  heating 
in  buffer  solution  at  pH  7-0,  or  in  0-9%  NaCl,  but  the 
(I)  tends  to  pass  into  the  supernatant  fluid.  The 
“  A  ”  fraction  (see  A.,  1935,  761)  of  the  solid  material 
also  tends  to  pass  into  solution,  but  neither  its 
composition  nor  that  of  the  “  B  ”  fraction  is  appreci¬ 
ably  altered ;  the  residue  fraction,  however,  shows  a 
fall  in  total  N  and  NH2-N,  and  an  increase  in  humin- 
N,  indicating  a  progressive  mild  hydrolysis.  The 
supernatant  fluid  shows  a  sharp  rise  in  NH2-N  and  a 
progressive  increase  of  AcOH-precipitable  substances, 
largely  (I)  and  protein  hydrolysis  products;  EtOH- 
precipitable  substances  and  free  sugars  also  show 
increases.  The  appearance  of  NH?-N  in  the  super¬ 
natant  fluid  is  correlated  with  a  rise  in  the  surface 
potential.  These  effects  are  all  concerned  in  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  the  “  H  ”  antigen. 

II.  Variable  concns.  of  NaCl  affect  the  surface 
potentials  of  vibrios  according  to  the  general  principles 
governing  colloidal  flocculations.  The  potential  falls 
with  increasing  [NaCl],  without  causing  agglutin¬ 
ation  as  the  cohesive  force  is  also  depressed.  Individual 
strains  vary  as  regards  potential,  but  cataphoresis 
fails  to  differentiate  the  chemical  groups. 

R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  phage-bacter¬ 
ium  reaction.  E.  J.  Scribner  and  A.  P.  Krueger 
(J.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1937,  21,  1 — 16). — The  presence 
of  0-25M-NaCl  during  the  reaction  between  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  staphylococcus  and  its  homologous  phage 
has  no  effect  on  bacterial  growth,  rate  of  phage 
production,  or  phage  distribution  up  to  the  point 
of  lysis,  but  delays  lysis  by  approx.  0-7  hr.  During 
the  delay,  phage  concn.  increases  5 — 10  times  but 
measurements  of  turbidity  and  02  consumption 
indicate  that  there  is  no  bacterial  growth. 

E.  M.  W. 

Inhibition  of  individual  types  of  cholera 
bacteriophage  by  vibrio  extracts.  C.  G.  Pandit 
and  N.  M.  Maitra  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24, 
13 — 18). — The  extracts  when  classified  according  to 
their  phage  type  inhibitions  fall  into  three  groups, 
which  are  generally  similar  to  the  groups  obtained 
by  Linton  et  al.  according  to  the  respective  polysac¬ 
charides  of  the  strains  (cf.  A.,  1936,  761). 

R.  N.  C. 

Thermostability  of  vaccine  virus.  V.  D,  Tima- 
kov  and  M.  N.  Dodonov  (Vestn.  Mikrobiol.,  1937, 
15,  301 — 306). — Sugar  and  albuminous  vaccines  are 
more  stable  at  37°  than  glycerinated  or  dry  ones  and 
are  recommended  for  human  vaccination. 

W.  0.  K. 

Ph  stability  range  of  the  elementary  bodies  of 
vaccinia.  J.  W.  Beard,  H.  Einkelstein,  and 
R.  W.  G.  Wyckoff  (Science,  1937,  86,  331—332).— 
The  activity  of  the  vaccine  virus  is  preserved  for  < 
a  week  at  pB  5 — 9-5;  inactivation  proceeds  rapidly 
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at  pK  4  and  10-5,  and  is  practically  instantaneous  at 
£>h  <3  and  >11-5.  Pure  elementary  bodies  of 
vaccinia  were  obtained  after  several  passages  of  the 
virus  in  rabbit  skin ;  the  sedimentation  const,  is 
approx.  5  x  lO10  cm.  per  sec.  per  dyne:  Infectivity 
tests  and  ultracentrifugal  analysis  show  that  solu¬ 
tions  or  suspensions  of  the  elementary  bodies  are 
stable  probably  only  in  very  dil.  salt  solutions ;  the 
homogeneity  of  suspensions  in  0-lM-neutral  buffer 
rapidly  disappears.  Decomp,  at  pa  11-8  gives  much 
unsedimentable  material  and  a  substance  with  a 
sedimentation  const,  of  approx.  19  X  10-11,  one  third 
that  of  the  active  elementary  bodies.  The  sediment¬ 
ation  const,  of  the  bodies  is  unaltered  by  pa  in  the 
region  where  the  activity  is  unaffected.  L.  S.  T. 

Virus  of  tobacco-mosaic.  X.  Activity  and 
yield  of  virus-protein  from  plants  diseased  for 
different  periods.  W.  M.  Stanley  (J.  Biol.  Chem., 
1937,  121,  205—217;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  228).— Virus- 
protein  (I)  in  inoculated  leaves  of  Turkish  tobacco 
plants  increases  more  than  108-fold  in  4  days,  the 
rate  of  increase  being  greatest  during  the  first  3 
weeks  and  the  max.  content  being  attained  in  5  weeks. 
The  total  IST  content  of  extracts  of  infected  plants 
remains  approx,  const,  for  long  periods  but  the 
protein-N  content  increases  to  a  max.  and  then 
decreases.  As  the  amount  of  (I)  increases  the  amount 
of  protein  of  low  mol.  wt.  decreases.  The  activity  of 
(I)  increases  when  the  period  of  infection  is  increased 
from  one  to  two  weeks  but  not  when  it  is  increased 
from  2  to  13  weeks.  W.  McC. 

Artificially-prepared  visible  paracrystalline 
fibres  of  tobacco  mosaic  virus  nucleoprotein. 
R.  J.  Best  (Nature, _  1937,  140,  547— 548).— Fibres 
prepared  from  solutions  of  the  pure  virus-protein 
by  suitable  adjustment  of  pK  and  salt  and  virus 
concns.  have  the  same  dimensions  and  properties  as 
those  formed  spontaneously  (A.,  1937,  III,  228). 
The  presence  of  nucleic  acid  in  the  virus  mol.  has  been 
confirmed.  L.  S.  T. 

(A)  Molecular  sedimentation  constants  of 
tobacco-mosaic  virus-proteins  extracted  from 
plants  at  intervals  after  inoculation.  R.  W.  G. 
Wyckoff.  (B)  Ultracentrifugal  isolation  of 
latent  mosaic  virus-protein.  H.’S.  Lorino  and 
R.  W.  G.  Wyckoff  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 121,  219— 
224,  225—230;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  100).— (a)  In  the 
plants  the  protein  (I)  consists  of  one  mol.  species 
only  having  sedimentation  const.  174  X  10-13  cm. 
sec.-1  dynes.-1  The  susceptibility  of  (I)  to  the  action 
of  salts  [P04"',  (NH4)2S04]  increases  with  age  (2— 
13  weeks).  An  approx,  const,  amount  of  a  second 
species  of  protein  having  sedimentation  const. 
200  X  10”13  cm.  sec.-1  dynes-1  occurs  in  2 — 3-week 
samples. 

(b)  The  average  yields  of  (I)  of  mol.  wt.  approx. 
9  X  10®  from  100  c.c.  of  the  juice  of  infected  Turkish 
Nicoliana  tabacum  and  N.  glutinosa  are  4-9  and  10-5 
mg.,  respectively.  The  concn.  of  (I)  in  the  juice  is 
of  the  order  of  0  01  g.  per  100  c.c.,  99-9%  being 
isolated  by  ultracentrifuging,  which  produces  1000- 
to  10, 000-fold  increase  in  the  (I)  concn.  The  sediment¬ 
ation  const,  of  (I)  is  113  X  10-13  cm.  sec.-1  dynes-1. 


It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  heavier  protein  having 
sedimentation  const.  131  X  10-13  cm.  sec.-1  dynes.-1 

W.  McC. 

Physiology  of  plant  viruses.  H.  M.  Franke 
(Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  39 — 03). — Determination 
by  the  quinhydrone  electrode  of  the  anaerobic 
potential  in  leaf  press-juice  or  tissue-pulp  does  not 
give  comparable  results  but  the  disturbing  substances 
can  be  removed  by  centrifuging  and  the  potential 
determined  in  0-5  c.c.  of  centrifugate.  With  Nicotiana 
tabacum ,  the  pa  for  individual  leaves  of  the  same 
plant  did  not  differ  greatly  but  of  different  plants 
differed  by  as  much  as  0-9,  the  old  yellow  leaves 
being  more  acidic  and  the  young  shoots  more  alkaline. 
Plants  infected  with  virus  show  considerable  alkalosis, 
increased  buffering,  and  a  changed  titration  curve. 
A  variety  of  plants  was  similarly  investigated. 

P.  W.  C. 

Lysozyme.  E.  Gildemeister  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par., 
1936,  1, 136,  40S — 412). — The  mol.  size  of  lysozyme 
is  <  that  of  bacteriophage.  A.  G.  P. 

Some  thermostable  bacteriolysins  and  the 
lysozyme  question.  P.  Spanier  (Rev.  Microbiol. 
Appl.,  1937,  3,  67 — 72). — A  general  discussion. 

L.  D.  G. 

Nucleolytic  nature  of  lysozyme.  P.  Spanier 
and  D.  Deribas  (Rev.  Microbiol.  Appl.,  1937,  3, 
61 — 66). — Ovalbumin  and  human  tears  both  show  the 
presence  of  an  active  nucleotidase.  The  bacterio¬ 
lytic  properties  of  lysozyme  preps,  are  attributed  to 
this  enzyme.  L,  D.  G. 

Hydrolase  content  of  certain  bacteria.  G. 
Yerceelana  (Zentr.  Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  I,  136,  225— 
230). — In  numerous  species  of  bacteria  examined  no 
enzymes  absolutely  identical  with  trypsin,  cathcpsin, 
amylase,  or  lipase  from  animal  sources  could  be 
identified.  A.  G.  P. 

Oligodynamic  action  of  silver  with  special 
reference  to  silver  halides.  S.  Ikeda  (Zentr. 
Bakt.  Par.,  1936,  I,  136,  269 — 278). — Ag  plates 
activated  by  oxidants  have  a  bactericidal  action  > 
that  of  plates  activated  by  HC1.  Among  electro- 
lytically  activated  plates  those  prepared  with  NaCr04 
were  the  most  effective;  those  activated  in  KI  or 
KGN  exhibited  marked  inhibitory  properties  in 
media  free  from  protein  and  Cl'.  The  oligodynamic 
action  of  Ag  is  not  dependent  on  pa-  In  agar  sub¬ 
strates  diffusion  of  Ag'  from  activated  plates  is 
recorded.  In  Cohn’s  solution  the  bactericidal  action 
of  Ag2Cr04  is  >  that  of  AgCl ;  that  of  AgBr  and  Agl 
is  markedly  weaker.  On  the  basis  of  equal  [Ag‘] 
the  relative  toxicity  of  the  salts  is  Br',  I'>Cr>CN'. 
The  presence  of  Br'  inhibits  the  action  of  AgBr  > 
that  of  AgCl  and  Cl'  inhibits  the  effect  of  AgCl  > 
that  of  AgBr.  Org.  matter  inhibits  the  action  of 
dissolved  Ag  salts.  A.  G.  P. 

Antiseptic  properties  of  alkyldimethylbenzyl- 
ammonium  chloride.  P.  G.  Heineman  (J.  Amer. 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26,  711 — 717). — The  compound 
(in  which  the  alkyl  group  is  a  mixture  of  <V18h17-37 
derived  from  coconut  oil)  has  a  high  PhOH  coeff. 
(up  to  318  in  H20  and  154  in  serum)  when  tested 
against  various  micro-organisms,  and  readily  destroys 
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spores  of  Bacillus  subtilis  and  of  two  types  of  fungi. 
It  has  a  disinfecting,  but  non-irritating,  action  on 
the  human  skin.  F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  vitamin-C  and  its  organo-metallic 
complexes  on  the  development  and  the  ferment¬ 
ing  power  of  B.  coli.  F.  Arloing,  A.  Morel, 

A.  Josserand,  L.  Th£vexot,  and  R.  Caille  (Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  5 — 7). — Development  of 

B.  coli  is  diminished  but  the  fermenting  power 

increased  by  the  addition  of  ascorbic  acid  (I),  dehydro- 
ascorbic  acid  (II),  or  their  complexes.  The  activity 
of  Fe,  Pb,  and  Ti  complexes  of  (I)  or  (II)  is  <  that 
of  the  Na  salts,  whereas  Cu  complexes  inhibit  growth 
completely.  H.  G.  R. 

Bacteriostatic  action  of  p- aminob enzene sul- 
phonamide  on  haemolytic  streptococci.  H. 
Finklestone-Sayliss,  C.  G.  Paine,  and  L.  B. 
Patrick  (Lancet,  1937,233,  792— 795).— The  bacterio¬ 
static  action  of  p-NH2,C6H4,S02,NH2  (I)  on  haemolytic 
streptococci  is  preceded  by  a  phase  of  growth  stimul¬ 
ation  which  is  more  pronounced  in  young  cultures 
than  in  cultures  that  have  passed  through  the 
logarithmic  phase  of  growth.  (I)  is  more  sol.  in  the 
fatty  envelope  that  can  be  separated  from  haemolytic 
streptococci  than  in  aq.  solution.  It  does  not  appear 
to  modify  the  activities  of  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes.  (I)  stimulates  the  phagocytic  activity 
of  reticulo-cndothelial  cells  of  rabbits,  and  the 
production  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  by  the 
bone-marrow'.  L.  S.  T. 

Disinfectants  of  the  urinary  passage.  I.  In¬ 
fluence  of  hydrogen  ions  on  the  degradation  of 
various  drugs,  especially  arhutin.  II.  Addi¬ 
tive  complexes  of  urotropine  and  dihydric 
phenols.  B.  Cacciavtllani  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1937,  12,  277—278,  278— 280).— I.  The 
efficacy  and  dependence  on  pH  of  urinary  antiseptics 
are  discussed.  Arbutin  (I)  is  only  slowly  hydrolysed 
at  p&  <  1  and  >  1 1  and  hence  is  useless  as  an  antiseptic. 

II.  The  additive  compounds  of  (CH2)GN,;  with  (I), 
resorcinol,  and  pyrocatechol  (1:1,  1:1,  and  1  : 2 
mols.,  respectively)  have  properties  suggesting  their 
unsuitability  as  urinary  antiseptics.  F.  0.  H. 

Skim-milk  agar  for  routine  milk  counts. 

C.  E.  Safford  and  C.  N,  Stark  (J.  Dairy  Sci,,  1937, 

20,  577—582). — Tryptone-glucose-skim-milk  agar 
containing  0-5  and  2-0%  of  skim-milk  gave  counts 
180  and  215%  higher,  respectively,  than  standard 
agar  for  pasteurised  milk.  The  2%  skim -milk  agar 
further  possesses  differential  val.  for  bacterial 
types  which  applies  for  the  examination  of  other 
dairy  products  and  for  starters.  W.  L.  D. 

Simple  tellurite-chocolate-agar  medium  for 
typing  and  isolation  of  Corynebacterium  diph¬ 
theria ?.  G.  A.  W.  Neill  (J.  Hyg.,  1937,  37, 
552 — 560). — A  simple  peptone  broth-lakcd  blood- 
mixture-K  tellurite-agar  medium  is  described. 

W.  L.  D. 

Pipettes  for  bacteriological  investigations.  A. 
Pas  veer  (Chem.  Weekblad,  1937,  34,  619).— The 
markings  on  2-c.c.  pipettes  graduated  in  0-1-e.c. 
divisions,  as  used  for  measuring  samples  of  milk, 
are  made  bv  fusing  short  lengths  of  blue  glass  rods 


on  the  outside  of  the  instrument.  The  method  used 
for  fixing  the  strips  is  described.  S.  C. 

Response  of  the  skin  blood  vessels  to  hor¬ 
mones.  W.  Springorum  (Pfliiger’s  Archiv,  1936, 
238,  353 — 360). — Adrenaline  produces  constriction 
of  the  blood  vessels  in  the  skin ;  histamine  and  acetyl¬ 
choline  cause  dilatation.  M.  A.  B. 

Inactivation  of  adrenaline.  H.  Blaschko,  D. 
Richter,  and  H.  Schlossmann  (J.  Physiol.,  1937, 
90,  1 — 17). — Rat-liver  slices  accelerate  the  inactiv¬ 
ation  of  adrenaline  (I)  in  presence  of  02.  (I)  increases 
the  02  uptake  of  extracts  of  liver,  kidney,  and 
intestines  of  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits.  CN'  does 
not  completely  inhibit  (I)  oxidation  by  the  extracts, 
one  atom  of  O  being  taken  up  per  mol.  of  (I) ;  this 
oxidation  is  inhibited  by  narcotics,  but  not  by  CO 
or  glutathione.  The  inactivating  system  is  non- 
dialysable  and  thermolabile.  It  contains  an  oxidising 
substance  which  is  neither  carbohydrate  nor  protein, 
and  also  an  inhibitor  of  autoxidation,  which  is  not 
effective  above  pa  8-0.  The  rate  of  oxidation  of 
l-(l)  is  double  that  of  c?-(I).  R.  N.  C. 

Seasonal  variations  in  the  sensitivity  of  the 
muscular  arteries  of  liana  temporaria  to  adren¬ 
aline.  F.  Karasek  and  O.  Poupa  (Compt.  rend. 
Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  113 — 116). — Variations  in  the 
sensitivity  of  the  arteries  to  adrenaline  during  spawn¬ 
ing  are  attributed  to  changes  in  the  eonen.  of  the  sex 
hormones  in  the  blood.  H.  G.  R. 

Atrophy  of  the  adrenal  cortex  of  the  rat  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  administration  of  large  amounts 
of  cortin.  D.  J.  Ingle  and  E.  0.  Kendall  (Science, 
1937,  86,  245). — This  effect  is  prevented  by  the 
simultaneous  administration  of  a  fraction  of  anterior 
pituitary  extract  which  has  high  adrenotropic 
activity.  L.  S.  T. 

Aggravation  of  pancreatic  diabetes  by  anterior 
pituitary  extract.  V.  G.  Foglia,  R.  Gerschman, 
A.  D.  Marenzi,  J.  M.  Munoz,  and  C.  T.  Rietti 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  152—153).— 
The  symptoms  are  intensified  by  the  extract,  but 
insulin  decreases  the  intensity  of  the  effect. 

H.  G.  R. 

Pituitary  humoral  regulator  of  protein  depots 
in  the  liver.  T.  Y,  Liang  and  S.  W.  Wu  (Chinese 
J.  Physiol.,  1937, 12, 125 — 137). — Extracts  of  anterior 
pituitary  gland  contain  a  substance  (I)  which  is 
identical  with  that  in  the  blood  of  fasting  dogs  or 
cats,  and  causes  complete  disappearance  of  the  liver- 
protein  when  injected  into  rats.  (I)  is  not  identical 
with  any  other  hormones  prepared  from  the  gland, 
is  sol.  in  H20,  insol.  in  EtOH,  CHC13,  and  COMe2, 
thermolabile,  and  unstable  to  (Hn-HCI  and  -NaOH, 
and  is  adsorbed  on  Fe(OH),  but  not  on  C  or  kaolin. 

J.  N.  A. 

Internal  secretions  and  milk  production.  F. 
Hogreve  (Z.  Zuchtung,  1937,  B,  35,  299 — 378). — 
Published  work  on  the  relationship  of  lactation  and 
endocrine  glands  is  reviewed.  Administration  of 
various  pituitary  and  follicular  hormone  preps,  did 
not  affect  production  of  milk  or  milk-fat  by  lactating 
goats  and  cows.  Growth  of  the  lacteal  glands  and 
secretion  of  milk  (up  to  1  litre  per  day),  however,  can 
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be  induced  in  virgin  goats,  whilst  the  development  of 
lacteal  glands  and  secretion  of  milk  in  a  male  goat 
receiving  hormone  treatment  are  recorded. 

F.  0.  H. 

Test  for  prolactin  based  on  films  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  crop.  J.  R.  Valle 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol,  1937,  126,  134— 136).— The 
films  are  examined  for  the  appearance  of  fat  stain¬ 
ing  with  Sudan  III.  H.  G.  R. 

Effects  of  the  thyrotropic  hormone  of  the 
anterior  pituitary  in  man.  E.  F.  Scowen  (Lancet, 
1937, 233, 799 — 802). — Thyrotropic  hormone  prepared 
from  the  anterior  pituitary  gland  of  the  pig  increased 
the  metabolic  rate  in  man  in  health  and  in  cases  of 
pituitary  insufficiency,  but  is  without  effect  in 
myxcedema.  Hence  the  thyroid  gland  in  man  is  under 
the  control  of  the  anterior  pituitary  gland,  and  in  the 
absence  of  stimulation  from  the  pituitary,  thyroid 
function  ceases,  and  variations  in  the  amount  of 
stimulation  by  the  thyrotropic  hormone  regulate  the 
degree  of  thyroid  activity.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  gonadotropic  hormone  on  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  histidine  in  the  liver.  R.  Kapellek- 
Adler  and  G.  Boxer  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293,  207 — 
218 ;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1525). — The  power  of  human 
(male  and  female)  liver  pulp  to  decompose  histidine 

(I)  is  almost  halved  by  addition  of  <  20  rat  units  of 
gonadotropic  hormone  (II).  The  extent  of  the 
reduction  is  not  affected  by  varying  the  amount  of 

(II)  from  50  to  500  rat  units  or  by  inactivating  it 
(e.g.,  with  H^OJ.  The  action  of  partly  purified 
histidase  from  liver  on  (I)  is  only  occasionally 
inhibited  by  (II).  Material  obtained  from  the 
urine  of  non-pregnant  women  in  the  same  %vay  as  (II) 
is  produced  from  that  of  pregnant  women  has  no 
effect  on  the  power  of  liver  to  decompose  (I). 

W.  McC. 

Gonadotropic  activity  of  amphibian  anterior 
pituitary.  H.  Zwarenstein  (Nature,  1937,  140, 
588). — Implantation  of  the  anterior  pituitary  from 
Xenopus  Icevis  into  immature  white  mice  produced 
ovarian,  uterine,  and  vaginal  responses  showing  that 
the  gonadotropic  substance  of  amphibian  anterior 
pituitary  can  activate  the  mammalian  reproductive 
apparatus.  L.  S.  T. 

Absorption  and  excretion  of  cestrone  by  the 
human  organism.  T.  Kemp  and  K.  Pederson- 
Bjergaard  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  842—845). — 3 — 12% 
of  cestrin  (I)  administered  to  men  or  to  castrate  women 
is  soon  excreted  in  the  urine ;  the  proportion  excreted 
is  greater  after  oral  than  after  parenteral  administra¬ 
tion.  (I)  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  and  excreted  in  the 
former  case  and  has  therefore  a  comparatively  low  sp. 
biological  action.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  litter  size  on  growth  and  of  cestrone 
administered  during  lactation  (of  rat).  A.  M. 
Hain  (Quart.  J.  Exp.  Physiol.,  1935,  25,  303—313). 
— Injection  of  cestrone  in  lactating  rats  did  not 
induce  cestrus  but  prolonged  the  diccstrus  interval. 
Large  dosages  caused  abnormal  development  in  the 
urogenital  region  in  suckling  and  in  new-born  females. 

On.  Abs.  (p) 


Degradation  of  folliculin  in  cold-blooded  ani¬ 
mals.  P.  Engel  and  E.  Navratil  (Biochem.  Z., 
1937,  292,  434 — 437). — Frog’s  liver-pulp  destroys 
>75%  of  added  folliculin  (I)  whilst  muscle-pulp  is 
without  action.  Perfusion  of  (I)  solution  through  the 
(dead)  frog’s  liver  does  not  produce  inactivation 
whilst  (I)  injected  into  the  lymph  sac  of  normal  or 
hepatectomised  living  frogs  is  destroyed  to  the  extent 
of  >93%  in  48  hr.  F.  0.  H. 

Origin  of  folliculin  and  gonadotropic  hor¬ 
mones.  L.  Cattaneo  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  23,  14 — 
19). — Perfusion  of  human,  surviving  placenta  with 
Locke-Ringer’s  solution  in  presence  of  02  results  in 
the  production  de  novo  of  folliculin  and  gonadotropic 
hormones  A  and  B.  F.  0.  H. 

Action  of  folliculin  and  anterior  pituitary 
extracts  on  gastric  secretion.  G.  de  Lisi  (Riv. 
Biol.,  1937,  23,  23 — 32). — Experiments  with  normal 
and  thyroidectomised  dogs  indicate  that  folliculin 
(I)  stimulates  gastric  secretion  directly  and  also  in¬ 
directly  by  acting  on  the  thyroid  glands.  Anterior 
pituitary  extract  also  stimulates  directly,  an  indirect 
or  delayed  effect  being  due,  not  to  its  action  on  the 
thyroid,  but  to  its  ability  to  cause  hypersecretion  of 
(I).  F.  0.  H. 

Synthesis  of  folliculin  in  the  organism  of 
females  with  avitaminosis-.l ,  B.  A.  Kudrjas- 
chov  (Bull.  soc.  nat.  Moscou,  Sect,  biol.,  1935,  44, 
45 — 56). — Avitaminotic  rats  produced  much  folliculin 
when  the  ovaries  were  stimulated  with  prolan  (I). 
No  vitamin-A  appeared  in  the  livers  of  these  animals. 
Massive  injections  of  (I)  produced  a  prolonged  and  un¬ 
interrupted  cestrus.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  progestin  on  the  growth  response 
of  the  uterus  to  chronic  distention.  S.  R.  M. 
Reynolds  and  W.  M.  Allen  (Anat.  Rec.,  1937,  68, 
481—488).  R.  N.  C. 

Effect  of  prolan  on  the  calcium  balance  in 
frogs.  L.  di  Bella  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937, 12,  380 — 387). — The  elimination  of  Ca  by  frogs 
is  increased  by  injection  of  prolan  to  an  extent 
approx,  cc  the  amount  injected.  F.  0.  H. 

Influence  of  the  spleen  and  various  glands  of 
internal  secretion  on  experimental  hypercal- 
csemia.  S.  Riolo  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim., 
1937,  12,  293 — 294). — The  hypercalciemia  due  to 
injection  of  Ca  gluconate  into  rabbits  is  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  affected  by  removal  of  the  spleen,  adrenals, 
ovaries,  or  testes.  F.  0.  H. 

Blood-sugar  and  -cholesterol  of  splenectom- 
ised  and  castrated  animals  treated  respectively 
with  testicular  and  splenic  extracts.  A,  Ligas 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12  ,  301 — 303). — 
Splenectomy  or  castration  in  rabbits  increases  the 
blood-sugar  and  -cholesterol.  The  levels  in  normal 
rabbits  are  unaffected  by  testicular  extracts  but  are 
diminished  by  splenic  extracts.  The  (increased)  levels 
in  spleneetomised  rabbits  are  unaffected  by  testicular 
extractswhilst  those  in  castrated  rabbits  are  diminished 
(i.e.,  tend  towards  normal  vals.)  by  splenic  extracts. 

F.  0.  H. 
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Active  principles  of  the  male  generative 
glands.  H.  Dannenbaum  (Ergebn.  Physiol.,  1936, 
38,  796— 835).— A  review.  W.  McC. 

Genesis  of  the  testicular  hormone.  Bio¬ 
chemical  transformation  of  A5-androstenedione 
into  tsoandrostanediol  and  A4-testosterone.  L. 
Mamoli  and  A.  Vercellone  (Ber.,  1937,  70,  [B], 
2079—2082;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  199).— Addition  of 
A5-androstendione  in  EtOH  to  a  fermenting  mixture 
of  sucrose  and  top  yeast  affords  isoandrostanediol, 
m.p.  163 — 164°,  [«]**  +4-3°,  with  small  amounts  of 
A4-testosterone.  The  unexpected  hydrogenation  of 
the  double  linking  is  ascribed  to  its  presence  in  the  Py 
position  to  CO.  H.  W. 

Augmentation  of  the  vascular  effect  of  adren¬ 
aline  by  testosterone.  F.  Kahasek  and  0.  Pout  a 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937, 126,  116—118). 

H.  G.  R. 

Modification  of  the  vascular  effect  of  adren¬ 
aline  by  sex  hormones  of  the  opposite  sex.  F. 
Kakasek  and  0.  Pour  a  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol., 
1937,  126,  118—119). — The  augmentation  of  the 
action  of  adrenaline  by  the  sex  hormones  is  sp.  for 
the  sex.  H.  G.  R. 

Rapid  test  for  the  male  hormone.  Mitosis  in 
the  accessory  genitalia  of  castrated  male  rats. 
T.  Martins  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol..  1937,  126, 
131—134). — Colchicine  is  injected  14  hr.  after  injection 
of  the  male  hormone  and  karyokinesis  can  be  observed 
in  the  seminal  vesicles  and  prostate.  H.  G.  R. 

Transformation  of  male  sex  hormones  into  a 
substance  with  the  action  of  a  female  hormone. 
E.  Steixach  and  H.  Kra  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  845). — 
Administration  of  testosterone  propionate  or  andro- 
sterone  benzoate  to  men  results  in  the  excretion  in 
the  urine  of  increasing  amounts  of  oestrogenic  sub¬ 
stance.  L.  S.  T. 

Inhibition  of  menstruation  and  ovulation  by 
means  of  testosterone  propionate.  S.  Zuckeb- 
MAN  (Lancet,  1937,  233,  676 — 680). — Adequate 
amounts  of  testosterone  propionate  inhibit  men¬ 
struation  in  normal  mature  rhesus  monkeys  for  an 
indefinite  period.  No  injury  results  to  the  internal 
reproductive  organs.  Follicular  growth  and  luteinis- 
ation  are  both  inhibited.  L.  S.  T. 

Effect  of  enol-esters  of  testosterone.  K. 
Miescher,  W.  H.  Fischer,  and  E.  Tschopp  (Nature, 
1937,  140,  726 — 727). — The  effect  of  the  di-esters  on 
the  capon's  comb  is,  in  general,  less  intense  but  more 
prolonged  than  that  of  the  mono-esters.  With  a 
10-day  injection  test  on  the  rat,  the  effect  of  the  enol- 
esters  on  the  seminal  vesicles  is  <  that  of  testosterone 
propionate ;  the  longer  is  the  chain  of  the  acid  groups 
the  less  is  the  effect.  When  the  temporal  course  of  a 
single  injection  is  considered,  however,  the  activity 
of  the  diacetate  is  between  that  of  the  monoacetate 
and  the  propionate;  the  remaining  enol-esters  exert 
a  more  extensive  influence.  Testosterone  3-acetate 
17-butyrate  exhibits  the  most  prolonged  effects  of  the 
known  compounds  of  the  male  sex  hormone  series. 

L.  S.  T. 

Benzanthracene  derivatives. — See  A.,  II,  497. 


Conversion  from  the  androstane  to  the  preg¬ 
nane  series. — See  A.,  II,  505. 

(Estrogenic  substance  from  the  demetbylation 
of  anethole. — See  A.,  II,  495. 

New  compounds  of  the  follicle  hormone 
series. — See  A.,  II,  505. 

Corticosterone. — See  A.,  II,  506, 

Enolic  derivatives  of  progesterone  etc. — See 
A.,  II,  505. 

Insulin.  V.  du  Vigneahd  (J.  Washington  Acad. 
Sci.,  1937,  27,  365 — 373). — An  account  of  the  author’s 
work  on  the  form  in  which  S  occurs  in  insulin. 

F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  various  hormones  on  blood-glut¬ 
athione.  II.  Insulin  and  vagotonia.  E.  Zitnz 
and  O.  Vesselovsky  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  292,  326 — 
331;  cf.  A.,  1933,  321,  1087).— The  contents  of 
reduced  and  oxidised  glutathione  (I)  in  the  erythro¬ 
cytes  of  dogs  are  not  changed  by  injection  of  cryst. 
insulin ;  those  of  reduced  and  total  (I)  are  increased 
by  intravenons  injection  of  vagotonin  into  dogs  with 
or  without  ligature  of  the  adrenal  vein.  F.  O.  H. 

Hypoglyceemic  action  of  insulin-tannic  acid. 
F.  M.  Chiancone  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937, 
12,  323 — 324). —  In  rabbits  the  hypoglycemic  action 
of  insulin  (I)  (3  clinical  units)  is  reduced  in  intensity 
hut  is  prolonged  by  injection  in  presence  of  0-6  c.c.  of 
6%  aq.  tannic  acid.  The  effect  of  Zn  (1  mg.  of  ZnS04) 
added  to  the  mixture  is  intermediate  between  the 
above  and  that  (increased  but  not  prolonged  hypo¬ 
glycemia)  of  Zn-j-(I)  alone.  F.  0.  H. 

Clinical  experience  with  protamine  insulinate, 
H.  F.  Root,  P.  White,  A.  Marble,  and  E.  H.  Stotz 
(J.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  106,  180— 183).— The 
compound  is  not  indefinitely  stable  and  is  relatively 
slowly  absorbed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Production  of  fibromatous  growths  by  para¬ 
thyroid  injections.  H.  Biberstein  (Arch.  Der¬ 
matol.  Siphilis,  1935, 173,  253 — 261), — Intramuscular 
injection  of  parathyroid  extracts  in  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits  produced  changes  of  a  fibromatous  nature. 
Tissue  sections  showed  negative  Kossa  tests  for  Ca. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Thyroid  function  and  carbohydrate  meta¬ 
bolism.  F.  Vacirca  {Arch.  1st.  Biochim.  Ital., 
1937,  9,  225 — 256). — Intravenous  injection  of  lecithin 
into  rabbits,  dogs,  or  guinea-pigs  reduces  the  liver- 
glycogen  and  the  hyperglycemia  due  to  injection  of 
glucose  or  adrenaline.  These  effects  do  not  occur 
after  thyroidectomy.  F.  0.  H. 

Relations  between  thyroid  gland,  blood-sugar, 
and  storage  of  glycogen.  C.  Sohwarz  [with  A. 
Bohrn  and  A.  Mayer]  (Biochem.  Z.,  1937,  293, 
295 — 301).— In  thyroidectomised  dogs  oral  adminis¬ 
tration  of  large  doses  of  glucose  (I)  causes  an  increase 
in  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  which  is  almost 
double  that  produced  by  the  same  doses  in  normal 
dogs,  the  effect  being  also  more  prolonged  in  the 
thyroidectomised  dogs.  In  thyroidectomised  (but 
not  in  normal)  dogs  the  hyperglycemic  effect  of  (I) 
is  diminished  by  previous  administration  of  thyroid. 
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Possibly  the  thyroid  gland  directly  or  indirectly  affects 
the  storage  of  carbohydrate  in  the  body.  W.  McC. 

Hyperthyroidism  and  brain  oxidations.  R.  A. 
Cohen  and  R.  W.  Gerard  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol., 
223 — 240). — 02  consumption  is  higher  initially  in 
hyperthyroid  than  in  normal  brain  and  is  increased 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  normal  brain  by 
addition  of  glycogen,  glucose,  fructose,  glycerophos¬ 
phate,  lactate,  or  succinate.  Pyruvate,  galactose, 
glycine,  and  AcCHO  have  the  same  effect  in  hyper¬ 
thyroid  as  in  normal  brain.  Hyperthyroid  brain 
contains  higher  concns.  of  various  enzyme  systems 
than  does  normal  brain  and  dehydrogenases  are 
increased  relatively  >  oxidases.  M.  A.  B. 

Nature  of  the  hormone  controlling  Brunner’s 
glands.  H.  W.  Florey  (Quart.  J.  Exp.  Physiol., 
1935,  25,  329 — 339). — Brunner’s  glands  in  cats  are 
controlled  by  secretin.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Number  of  neurohormones  in  the  control  of 
frog  melanophores.  G.  H.  Parker  and  L.  E.  Scat- 
terty  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  9,  297 — 314). — 
Only  one  hormone,  probably  intermedin  (I),  appears 
to  be  involved  in  the  control  of  frog  melanophores. 
Darkening  results  from  liberation  of  (I)  into  the  blood 
stream ;  blanching  is  due  to  loss  of  (I)  from  the  blood. 

M.  A.  B. 

Relationship  between  vagotonin,  callicrein, 

and  vagotropine.  B.  Bruno  (Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol, 
sperim.,  1937,  12,  306 — 307 ;  cf.  Bartolini,  A.,  193C, 
1293). — Vagotropine  is  not  identical  with  callicrein 
or  vagotonin.  F.  O.  H. 

Vitamin  nomenclature.  C.  Funk  (Z.  Yitamin- 
forsch.,  1937,  6,  337 — 339). — The  premature  intro¬ 
duction  of  chemical  nomenclature  for  vitamins  is 
deprecated.  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin  therapy  in  non-avitaminotic  condi¬ 
tions.  J.  Charvat  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6, 
339 — 348). — Tile  use  of  vitamin  preps,  in  certain 
diseases  is  discussed  and  clinical  data  are  given. 

F.  0.  H. 

Vitamins  required  by  chicks.  T.  H,  Jukes  (J. 
Nutrition,  1937,  13,  359 — 387). — A  review  of  recent 
work.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  cod-liver  oil  on  the  iron  and  copper 
contents  of  egg  yolk.  S.  E.  Erikson  and  W.  M. 
Insko,  jun.  (Kentucky  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  46th  Ann. 
Rept.,  1934,  63 — 55). — Feeding  cod-liver  oil  to  hens 
increased  the  yield  and  Cu  and  Fe  contents  of  the 
eggs.  Free  grass  range  and  sunshine  with  or  without 
oil  had  a  similar  effect.  Birds  on  grass  range  without 
cod-liver  oil  showed  lower  haemoglobin  (I)  contents 
in  the  blood  than  did  similar  birds  receiving  oil.  (I) 
tended  to  decrease  when  egg  production  was  high. 
The  Fe  content  of  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney  of  penned 
birds  was  higher  when  oil  was  given.  On  grass  range 
oil-feeding  produced  higher  Fe  contents  in  liver  but 
not  in  spleen  or  kidneys.  Ch.  Abs.  {p) 

Correlation  between  the  international  and  the 
cod-liver  oil  unit  of  vitamin-A .  Z.  Nakamiya 
(Bull.  Inst.  Phys,  Chem.  Res.  Japan,  1937, 16, 1149 — 
1158). — 1  Lovibond  unit  =  256  international  units. 
More  consistent  development  of  the  SbCl3  colour 


occurs  after  hydrolysis  of  the  oil  probably  because  of 
the  removal  of  colour  inhibitors.  J.  L.  D. 

Foetal  death,  prolonged  gestation,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  parturition  in  the  rat  as  a  result  of  vitamin- 
A  deficiency.  K.  E.  Mason  (Amer.  J.  Anat.,  1935, 
57,  303 — 344). — Reproductive  disturbances  resulting 
from  maternal  deficiencies  of  vitamin-A  are  examined. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Undernutrition,  starvation,  and  phagocytosis. 
E.  Gellhorn  and  J.  O.  Dunn  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 
14, 145 — 153). — The  decrease  in  phagocytic  index  due 
to  prolonged  deficiency  of  vitamin-A  (see  following 
abstract)  is  duo  to  lack  of  -A  and  not  to  loss  of  body- 
wt.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  lack  of  vitamin-A  in  the  diet  on 
phagocytosis-promoting  properties  of  blood- 
serum.  E.  Gellhorn  and  J.  O.  Dunn  (J.  Nutri¬ 
tion,  1937,  13,  317 — 328). — Vitamin-M  deficiency 
may  increase  or  decrease  the  phagocytic  index. 
Infectious  processes  occurring  in  -A  deficiency  induce 
greater  production  of  antibodies  in  the  early  stages 
of  deficiency.  Subsequently  the  phagocytic  index 
gradually  diminishes.  Addition  of  -A  to  the  diet 
causes  reversal  of  the  change  in  the  index. 

A.  G.  P. 

Minimum  vitamin-A  and  carotene  require¬ 
ment  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  H.  R.  Guil- 
bert,  R.  F.  Miller,  and  E.  H.  Hughes  (J.  Nutrition, 
1937,  13,  543 — 564). — The  amount  of  -A  which  just 
prevents  night  blindness  in  these  animals  is  also  the 
physiological  min.  The  ruin,  carotene  and  -A  require¬ 
ments  for  all  species  were  25 — 30  and  6 — 8  X  10*8  g. 
per  kg.  body-wt.,  respectively.  The  -A  requirement, 
is  directly  related  to  body-wt.  rather  than  to  the 
energy  requirement.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-A  activity  of  butters  determined  by 
various  methods.  M.  E.  Leuschen,  B.  L,  Kun- 
erth,  M.  M.  Kramer,  and  W.  H.  Riddell  (J. 
Nutrition,  1937,  14,  247 — 259). — Data  obtained  by 
the  SbCl3  and  spectrographic  methods  for  vitamin-A 
and  the  speetrophotometrie  method  for  carotene  are 
recorded  for  butters  obtained  at  various  periods  of 
lactation.  A.  G.  P. 

Colour  test  for  vitamin-A.  A.  E.  Pacini  and 
M.  H.  Taras  (J.  Amcr.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1937,  26, 
721 — 723). — The  colour  tests  given  by  various  re¬ 
agents  with  vitamin-A  are  modified  by  presence  of  01- 
containing  substances  (e.g.,  HC104,  SOCl2).  -A  with  a 
reagent  containing  PhOH,  guaiacol,  and  HCI04  in 
CHClg  gives  a  purple  colour  developing  into  a  bright 
red  which  appears  to  be  sp.  for  -A  (cf.  Rosenthal  and 
Erdelyi,  A.,  1934,  1145).  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin-A  and  -D  contents  of  light,  medium, 
and  dark  egg-yolks.  B.  Bisbey,  S.  Cover,  V. 
Appleby,  and  A.  Weis  (Missouri  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Ann.  Rept.  [1933],  Bull,  1934,  No.  340,  GO— 61).— 
The  -A  content  of  dark  yolks  averages  four  times  that 
of  light  yolks.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

(A)  Antithyrogenic  action  of  crystalline  vitamin- 
B.  (B)  Influence  of  hyperthyroidism  on  vitamin- 
A  reserves  of  the  albino  rat.  B.  Sure  and  K.  S. 
Buchanan  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  513—519,  521— 
524). — (a)  The  efficiency  of  vitamin-A  in  overcoming 
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the  toxicity  of  thyroxine  (I)  depends  on  the  source  of 
the  stable  components  of  the  -B  complex.  When 
these  components  are  provided  by  autoclaved  baker’s 
yeast  cryst.  -B  becomes  an  active  antithyrogenic  agent. 

(b)  Diet  containing  50%  of  dried  skim  milk  provides 
sufficient  of  the  stable  components  of  -B  to  permit 
observation  of  the  response  of  rats  to  cryst.  -B  as  an 
antithyrogenic  agent.  Such  a  ration  containing  10% 
of  butter  fat  and  cod-liver  oil  (4  drops  per  animal  per 
day)  does  not  provide  sufficient  -A  to  counteract  the 
rapid  catabolism  produced  by  daily  administration  of 
0-2  mg.  of  (I).  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-B  complex.  Presence  of  a  third 
factor.  R.  J.  Block  and  R.  B.  Hubbell  (Yale  J. 
Biol.  Med.,  1935,  8,  169 — 174). — In  rat  feeding  trials 
evidence  was  obtained  of  a  third  factor  in  the  -B 
complex  of  rice  polishings,  which  is  adsorbed  by 
Lloyd’s  reagent  and  is  eluted  by  dil.  NaOH  but  not 
by  EtOH-HCl.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Formation  of  vitamin-B  complex  in  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  of  the  rat.  N.  B.  Guerrant,  R.  A. 
Dutcher,  and  R.  A.  Brown  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 13, 
305—315). — Presence  of  10 — 20%  of  hydrogenated 
cottonseed  oil  in  a  -B-deficient  diet  containing  sucrose 
does  not  facilitate  production  of  -B  in  the  digestive 
tract.  Autoclaving  starch  for  >  the  customary  4  hr. 
period  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  supplementary 
substance  in  rat  faeces.  Diets  which  increase  faecal 
matter,  and  have  low  d  and  high  reducing  equiv., 
favour  the  production  in  the  digestive  tract  of 
substances  which  are  effective  in  supplementing  a  -13- 
deficient  diet.  A.  G.  P. 

Action  of  the  individual  components  of  the 
vitamin-B  complex  on  the  volume  increase  of 
the  adrenal  cortex  produced  by  physical  work. 
J.  Perjes  (Pfliiger’s  Archiv,  1936,  238,  341 — 344). — 
Neither  vitamin-/^  nor  lactoflavin  (I),  nor  -B1  and 
(I)  together,  prevented  adrenal  hypertrophy  through 
physical  work,  whereas  beer  yeast  extract  autoclaved 
at  120°  for  6  hr.  had  a  definite  inhibiting  effect. 

M.  A.  B. 

Effects  of  ultra-violet  rays  on  vitamin-B .  A.  G. 
Hogan  and  L.  R.  Richardson  (Missouri  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  Ann.,  Rept.  [1933],  Bull.,  1934,  No.  340,  26—27). 
— Irradiation  with  a  quartz-Hg  arc  destroys  one 
component  of  the  vitamin-B  complex.  Irradiation  of 
a  solution  of  tiki-tiki  and  liver  extract  destroyed  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  -B  activity. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  vitamin-B  and  iodine  on  the  weight, 
iodine  content,  and  structure  of  the  thyroid 
gland  of  the  rat.  M.  D.  Carpenter  and  G.  R. 
Sharpless  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  235—247),— 
Deficiency  of  vitamin-B  did  not  affect  the  size, 
structure,  or  I  content  of  the  thyroid  gland,  but  when 
coupled  with  deficiency  of  I  (0-0038%  of  the  diet) 
caused  a  condition  simulating  colloid  goitre.  The 
latter  did  not  appear  with  a  diet  containing  0-019% 
of  I  or  -B.  Autoclaving  yeast  causes  loss  of  a  factor 
(not  included  in  -B)  which  increases  the  [I]  and  total 
I  content  of  the  thyroid.  A.  G.  P. 

Alleviation  of  vitamin-B  deficiency  in  the  rat 
by  certain  natural  fats  and  synthetic  esters. 


W.  D.  Salmon  and  J.  G.  Goodman  (J,  Nutrition, 
1937,  13,  477 — 500). — Large  proportions  of  fat  added 
to  a  vitamin-B-defieient  diet  diminished  the  incidence 
of  beri-beri  in  rats,  coconut  fat  being  notably  effective. 
The  efficiency  of  individual  esters  of  fatty  acids  varied 
with  the  length  of  the  C  chain  of  the  acids,  max.  being 
attained  with  8  C.  Glyceryl  hexoate  and  octoate 
cured  spastic  beri-beri  in  rats.  The  apparent  nutritive 
val.  of  fats  in  -B-deficient  rations  differed  from  that 
of  rations  containing  -B.  -B  vTas  more  efficient  than 
autoclaved  yeast  in  retarding  the  appearance  of  beri¬ 
beri.  A  high  intake  of  protein  or  of  -B2  was  not  a 
requisite  for  the  action  of  fat  in  alleviating  -B 
deficiency.  The  n  of  the  fatty  fraction  of  fat  from 
brain  and  liver  and  the  magneto-optical  properties  of 
hexoic  and  octoic  acids  from  these  fractions  showed 
no  differences  attributable  to  -B  deficiency. 

A.  G.  P. 

Adsorption  of  vitamin-B  by  plant  tissue 
( Solanutn  melongena,  L.,  and  Raphanus  sativus, 
var,  longipannatus ,  Bailey)  when  pickled  with 
salt  and  rice  bran.  C.  D.  Miller  (J.  Nutrition, 

1936,  13,  687 — 694). — After  pickling  in  salt  and  rice 
bran  the  eggplant  and  takuan  (a  prep,  of  R.  sativus) 
showed  markedly  increased  -B  contents,  and  the  tissues 
(leaf,  fruit,  or  root)  attained  pa  4-7 — 4-8,  a  condition 
favouring  adsorption  of  -B  from  the  rice  bran. 

A.  G.  P. 

Dynamics  of  blood-cholesterol  during  develop¬ 
ment  of  avitaminosis-B  in  pigeons.  A.  Bruck 
(Z,  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  289 — 295). — The  periods 
of  latent,  developing,  and  established  avitaminosis-B! 
are  associated  with  normal  (0-032 — 0-050,  average 
0-043%),  increasing,  and  diminishing  (t.e.,  back  to 
normal  levels)  vals,  of  the  blood-cholesterol,  re¬ 
spectively.  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin-B.  I.  Relationship  between  defi¬ 
ciency  of  vitamin-B!  and  bradycardia.  G.  W. 
Parade  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937,  6,  327 — 334), — The 
bradycardia  occurring  during  avitaminosis-B,  is  due 
to  inanition.  F.  O.  H. 

Effect  of  vitamin-B!  deficiency  on  heat  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  rat.  Le  R.  Voris  (J.  Nutrition, 

1937,  14,  199 — 213). — Heat  production  of  -Br 
deficient  rats  was  <  normal  over  a  period  of  7  weeks. 
Supplementary  feeding  of  -Bx  resulted  in  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  ration  being  metabolised,  a  more 
favourable  energy  balance,  less  energy,  and  a  lower 
proportion  of  C  to  N  in  urine,  and  a  greater  % 
retention  (as  body  gain)  of  the  digested  N. 

A.  G.  P. 

Sparing  action  of  lactoflavin  on  vitamin-B!. 
L.  N.  Ellis  and  A.  Zmacbxnsky  (Science,  1937,  86, 
245—246). — With  young  rats,  the  growth  and  length 
of  survival  during  the  period  of  feeding  on  a  vitamin- 
Bj-deficient  diet  was  directly  dependent  on  the 
lactoflavin  (I)  content  of  the  maternal  diet,  showing 
that  (I)  spared  the  -Bl  reserves  of  the  body. 

L.  S.  T. 

Vitamin-B!  craving  in  rats.  C.  P.  Richter, 
L.  E.  Holt,  jun.,  and  B.  Barelare,  jun.  (Science, 
1937,  86,  354 — 355). — Rats  show  an  excessive 
appetite  for  vitamin-B  either  as  Bx  (betaxin  or 

betalin)  or  as  riboflavin.  L.  S.  T. 
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Effect  of  vitamin-B1  on  the  activity  of  acetyl¬ 
choline.  B.  Minz  and  R.  Agio  (Compt.  rend.,  1937, 
205,  576 — 577). — Vitamin-!^  in  very  low  concn. 
sensitises  eserinised  leech  muscle  to  the  action  of 
acetylcholine  (I)  {1  in  108).  Higher  concns.  reduce 
the  sensitivity  of  the  prep.  -Bl  does  not  afford  (I) 
additional  protection  against  hydrolysis  and  may  be 
identical  with  the  sensitising  substance  found 
previously  (Arch.  Internat.  Physiol.,  1936,  42, 
281)  in  the  vagus.  J.  L,  D. 

Chemical  nature  of  vitamin-B^  G.  Narasim- 
iiamurthy  (Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24,  221 — 
231). — Electrophoresis  and  micro-cataphoresis  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  the  isoelectric  point  of  vitamin- 
B1  lies  between  pn  9-0  and  10-0,  nearer  to  the  former. 
On  the  acid  side  ■B1  migrates  consistently  to  the 
cathode,  but  on  the  alkaline  side  some  irregularity 
occurs.  R.  N.  C. 

Synthesis  of  the  antineuritic  vitamin. — See  A., 
II,  525. 

Use  of  yeast  or  other  fungi  for  vitamin-Bj 
tests.  R.  J.  Williams  (Science,  1937,  86,  349 — 
350). — Such  use  is  of  questionable  val.  L.  S.  T. 

Chemical  determination  of  vitamin-Bj  in  food¬ 
stuffs  and  biological  material  by  means  of  the 
thiochrome  reaction.  M.  A.  Pyke  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  1958 — 1963). — The  application  of  Jansen’s 
method  (A.,  1937,  III,  77)  is  described.  F.  0.  H. 

Determination  of  vitamin-B1  in  male  urine. 
W.  Karrer  (Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1937,  20,  1147— 
1155). — Vitamin-Bji  in  urine  is  adsorbed  on  C  and  the 
adsorbate  treated  by  the  method  of  Karrer  and 
Kubli  (A.,  1937,  III,  281).  If  the  natural  fluorescence 
of  urine  is  taken  into  account,  3 — 5  X  10-6  g.  of  -B1 
per  100  c.c.  of  urine  can  be  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  In  one  instance  with  normal  diet,  97  X  10'° 
g.  of  -B1  occurred  in  the  urine  in  24  hr.  After  oral 
administration  of  larger  amounts  of  -B^  only  about 
3 — 5%  is  found  in  the  urine;  the  greater  is  the  dose, 
the  smaller  is  the  %  excretion.  A  transitory  retention 
of  -Bx  in  the  body  is  established.  Digestive  enzymes 
do  not  decompose  -Bv  H.  W. 

Determination  of  vitamin-B*  and  -B,  in  human 
urine  by  the  rat-growth  method.  0.  M.  Helmer 
(J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  279— 286).— With  excess  of 
vitamin-Bj  in  the  diet  (CowgilFs  formula),  -B1  is 
detectable  in  urine.  In  normal  urines  the  amount 
of  -B2  is  >  that  of  -Bv  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  yeast  on  liver-glycogen  of  white  rats 
during  hyperthyroidism.  Y.  A.  Drill  (J.  Nutri¬ 
tion,  1937, 14,  355 — 364).— The  liver-glycogen  of  rats 
receiving  low  levels  of  vitamin-B^  and  -Bs  (yeast) 
diminished  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  thyroxine, 
but  continued  at  normal  levels  if  the  diet  included 
adequate  -B1  and  -B2  supplies.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-Bi  and  -B2  values  of  peas  and  Lima 
beans  under  various  conditions.  M.  S.  Rose  and 
E.  H.  F.  Phipard  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,14,  55—67).— 
The  vitamin-Bx  content  of  peas  is  not  affected  by 
freezing  but  decreases  by  26%  on  cooking.  Matur¬ 
ation  of  peas  and  Lima  beans  involves  a  loss  of  50% 
of  their  -B,  contents.  Peas  germinated  and  grown 
D  D  (A.,  m.) 


14  days  in  sand  lost  50%  of  their  -Bv  but  synthesised 
-B2.  The  vitamin  content  of  Lima  beans  varied 
with  the  locality  of  growth.  Freezing  caused  no 
loss  of  -B2  in  either  seed.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin  studies.  R.  Reder  (Oklahoma  Agric. 
Exp,  Sta,  Rept.  [1932 — 4],  1934,  184^187).— In  rats 
deprived  of  vitamin-Bj  and  -B2  carbohydrate  absorp¬ 
tion  proceeded  normally.  -B  promotes  growth  by 
increasing  the  plane  of  nutrition  by  stimulating  the 
appetite.  The  sp.  growth  effect  of  -B  is  not  de¬ 
monstrable  in  adult  rats.  Cn.  Abs.  (p) 

Vitamin-B2  content  of  some  foods.  H.  Levine 
and  R.  R.  Remington  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  525 — 
542). — Cottonseed  meal,  soya  beans,  dried  whole 
milk,  and  dried  brewer’s  yeast  were  good  sources  of 
vitamin-B2.  The  -B2  potency  of  milk  from  pellagrous 
was  similar  to  that  from  other  localities.  Extraction 
of  cottonseed  meal  with  EtOH  removes  50%  of  the 
-B2  content.  No  -B2  was  destroyed  in  the  extraction 
process.  Pressure-cooking  (15  lb.,  30  min.)  did  not 
destroy  the  -B2  of  cottonseed  meal  or  soya  beans. 

A.  G.  P. 

Identity  of  flavin  with  the  cataract-preventive 
factor.  P.  L.  Day,  W.  J.  Darby,  and  W.  C.  Lang¬ 
ston  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  389 — 399). — Young  rats 
receiving  a  vitamin-B-free  diet  supplemented  with 
rice  polishings  extract  developed  cataract.  Addition' 
of  lactoflavin  (I)  to  the  diet  prevented  this.  (I) 
failed  to  prevent  “  rat  pellagra.”  A.  G.  P. 

Biological  assay  of  lactoflavin  with  chicks. 
T.  H.  Jukes  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 14,  223— 233).— The 
technique  is  described,  and  data  so  obtained  for 
numerous  foodstuffs  are  recorded.  A.  G.  P. 

Lactoflavin.  H.  Vetter  (Ergebn.  Physiol.,  1936, 
38,  855— 876).— A  review.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  extracts  of  rice  polishings  and  beef 
liver  on  pellagra-like  symptoms  of  rats  due  to  a 
high-sucrose  diet.  U.  Tange  (Bull.  Inst.  Phys. 
Chem.  Res.  Japan,  1937,  16,  1058— 1070).— Rats 
fed  on  a  diet  in  which  sucrose  or  dextrin  is  the  source 
of  carbohydrate  develop  dermatitis  (more  easily  in 
the  former  case)  which  is  cured  by  an  adsorbate 
[Gyorgy’s  vitamin -As  ( ?)]  on  acid  clay  at  pB  2-5  of 
extracts  of  rice  polishings.  Growth  is  poor,  but  it 
is  increased  when  an  acid  clay  adsorbate  of  ox  liver 
extract  or  a  cone.  prep,  of  this  substance  is  fed  in 
addition.  J.  L.  D. 

Dietary  production  of  the  syndrome  of  defici¬ 
ency  in  vitamin-B6 .  W.  Halliday  and  H.  M.  Evans 
(J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  657 — 667). — A  high-sucrose, 
low-fat  diet  containing  casein  extracted  with  hot  95% 
EtOH  and  cold  60%  EtOH  consistently  induces  the 
syndrome  of  vitamin-B8  deficiency.  Cystine  re¬ 
moved  from  casein  by  EtOH  treatment  is  not  a  factor 
in  -B6  deficiency.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  of  vitamin-B  and  -C  in  regard  to 
beri-beri.  J.  L.  Rosedale  and  L.  P.  Chong 
(Trans.  9th  Congr.  Far  East  Assoc.  Trop.  Med., 
1934,  1,  337 — 344). — Confirmation  is  obtained  that 
vitamin-Bj  consists  of  an  antineuritic  factor  and  a 
second  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  good  general 
condition.  Vitamin-C  from  pineapple  juice  can 
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probably  replace  the  antiberi-beri  factor  in  -Bv 
It  is  postulated  that  -0  and  -Bj  form  a  “  H20-sol. 
vitamin  complex  ”  which  is  essential  for  normal 
metabolism,  and  breaks  down  into  -G  and  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  -B1  only  under  certain  conditions. 

Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Vitamin-JB  and  -C  content  of  marine  algae. 

E.  R.  Norris,  M.  K.  Simeon,  and  H.  B.  Williams 
(J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  425—433). — The  vitamin-B 
content  of  a  no.  of  algse  examined  compared  favour¬ 
ably  with  that  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables.  Species 
of  Porphyra  were  particularly  rich  in  -B  and  -C. 
Algae  growing  in  the  littoral  zone  or  on  the  surface 
tend  to  have  higher  -0  contents  than  those  dredged 
from  the  sea  bottom  (5 — 10  fathoms).  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  vitamin-C  on  the  action  of  insulin  in 
the  organism.  E.  Lippmann  and  T.  Sanguineti 
(Boll.  Soc.  ital.  Biol,  sperim.,  1937,  12,  317—319).— 
Data  for  the  reducing  power  of  the  urine  of  guinea- 
pigs  following  administration  of  glucose  with  and 
without  ascorbic  acid  (I)  do  not  indicate  any  inter¬ 
ference  by  (I)  of  in-vivo  insulin  action  similar  to  that 
occurring  in  vitro  (Freudenberg  and  Wegmann,  A., 
1935,  789).  F.  O.  H. 

Saturation  of  a  scurvy  patient  with  small  doses 
of  ascorbic  acid.  Daily  human  requirement. 
P.  SciruLTZER  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1934 — 1938). — 

On  a  vitamin-C-free  diet  the  daily  excretion  of 

ascorbic  acid  (I)  was  11  mg.  Saturation  was  reached 
in  23  days  with  daily  intravenous  injection  of  40  mg. 
of  (I)  when  26  mg.  per  day  were  excreted,  the  daily 
human  requirement  probably  being  <40  mg. 

H.  G.  R. 

Relation  of  ascorbic  acid  ingestion  to  mineral 
metabolism  in  children.  A.  L.  Daniels  and  G.  J. 
Everson  [with  0.  E.  Wright,  M.  F.  Deardorff,  and 

F.  I.  Scoular]  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 14, 317 — 328). — In- 
estion  of  ascorbic  acid  (I)  at  levels  of  25 — 12-5  mg.  per 
g.  had  no  effect  on  retention  of  Ca,  P,  and  Mg.  Ca  and 

P  retentions  were  unrelated  to  the  Ca  and  (I)  contents 
of  the  diet  when  >  the  physiological  min.  of  either 
was  given.  The  N  retention  of  children  receiving 
<  the  min.  (I)  requirement  was  <  when  adequate 
(I)  was  given.  Ingestion  of  (I)  >  the  physiological 
requirement  produced  no  further  increase  in  N 
retention.  Orange  juice  (60  and  100  c.c.  daily) 
had  no  influence  on  Ca,  P,  Mg,  or  N  retentions. 

A.  G.  P. 

Urinary  elimination  of  certain  substances 
following  administration  of  ascorbic  acid.  F.  M. 
Chiancone  (Arch.  Farm,  sperim.,  1937,  64,  160 — 
163). — Ingestion  of  ascorbic  acid  by  men  decreases 
the  excretion  of  neutral  S,  probably  due  to  increased 
oxidation  within  the  organism.  F,  0.  H. 

Action  of  vitamin-C  and  its  organo-metallic 
compounds  on  development  and  fermenting 
power  of  the  Vibrio  septique.  F.  Arloing,  A. 
Morel,  A.  Josserand,  L.  Thevenot,  and  R.  Caille 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  125,  347— 349).— The 
fermenting  power  is  increased  by  ascorbic  acid  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  by  dehydroascorbic  acid,  metallic 
derivatives,  and  oxidation  products  having  an  oxid¬ 
ation-reduction  function.  H.  G.  R. 


Effect  of  diptheria  toxin  on  vitamin-C  in  vitro. 
C.  C.  Torrance  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 121,  31—36).— 
When  the  toxin  and  lemon  juice  are  mixed  in  vitro, 
the  ascorbic  acid  (I)  has  no  effect  on  the  toxin  within 
the  p3  range  of  mammalian  muscle ;  although  the  (I) 
content  decreases,  the  effect  of  different  toxins  docs 
not  vary  in  proportion  to  their  toxicity  in  guinea-pigs. 
Heated  culture  filtrates  have  the  same  action  as  un¬ 
heated.  The  destruction  of  the  (I)  content  by  toxic 
filtrates  in  vitro  is  reversible.  P.  W.  C. 

Effect  of  administration  of  acid  and  alkaline 
salts  on  the  ascorbic  acid  contents  of  guinea- 
pig  tissues.  E.  E.  Hawley,  R.  G.  Dagos,  and  D.  J. 
Stephens  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  1 — 8). — Adminis¬ 
tration  of  NaHC03  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cause 
high  alkalinity  in  urine  increases  the  ascorbic  acid 
contents  in  the  adrenals  and  liver  of  guinea-pigs. 

A.  G.  P. 

Ascorbic  acid  in  aqueous  humour.  J.  Franta 
(Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.,  1937,  126,  110—113).— 
Ascorbic  acid  in  aq.  humour  is  not  formed  solely  by 
the  crystallin.  H.  G.  R. 

Migration  of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin-C)  in  an 
electrical  field.  S.  Ranganathan  and  G.  Sankaran 
(Indian  J.  Med.  Res.,  1936,  24,  213 — 220). — Ascorbic 
acid  (I)  migrates  to  the  positive  pole  at  all  pa  levels 
between  1-0  and  13-0;  phenolphthalein  migrates 
only  at  pa  >8-5,  and  fructose  does  not  migrate  at  all. 
(I)  must  hence  contain  a  free  C02H,  but  no  lactone 
structure  or  aeidogenic  •CH(OH),CO  group.  The 
rate  of  destruction  of  (I)  in  solution  increases  with  pn. 

R.  N.  C. 

Preparation  of  ascorbic  acid.  A.  A.  Schmidt 
and  K.  Z.  Toultchinskaia  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol., 
1937,  19,  1200 — 1208). — Aq.  extracts  of  14-8  kg.  of 
sweet  briar  berries  are  cone,  in  a  vac.  and  treated 
successively  with  EtOH  and  Et20,  impurities  filtered 
off,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness. 
The  product  is  again  treated  with  Et0H-Et20  and 
finally  cryst.  from  EtOH-light  petroleum  (yield 
52-21  g.).  P.  W.  C. 

Infra-red  absorption  spectrum  of  vitamin-C. — 
See  A.,  I,  495. 

Quinone  reactions. — See  A.,  II,  530. 

Relation  of  vitamin-/)  to  skin  respiration. 
A.  K.  Presnell  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  121,  5 — 8). — 
The  0Z  uptake  of  the  skins  of  rachitic  rats  is  only 
60 — 70%  of  that  of  the  skins  of  rats  of  the  same  age 
on  the  same  diet  with  the  exception  that  a  small 
amount  of  vitamin -D  sufficient  to  prevent  rickets 
had  been  added.  When  -D  was  added  to  the  diet  of 
the  rachitic  rats,  recovery  from  rickets  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  increase  of  skin  respiration  to  normal  vals. 

P.  W.  C. 

Multiple  nature  of  tbe  vitamin-/)  of  fish  oils. 
C.  E.  Bills,  0.  N.  Massengalk,  M.  Imboden,  and 
H.  Hall  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13,  435 — 452). — 
Differences  in  the  vitamin-/.)  potency  per  rat  unit  of 
fish-liver  oils  are  attributed  to  the  existence  of  two  or 
more  forms  of  -D.  The  efficiency  of  irradiated 
ergosterol  was  <  that  of  many  fish  oils.  The  efficiency 
of  irradiated  7-dehydrocholesterol  approximated  to 
that  of  cod-liver  oil  or  irradiated  cholesterol  but  was 
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<  that  of  white  sea  bass-liver  oil.  Oils  from  related 
species  differed  widely  in  -D  efficiency.  A.  G.  P. 

Selectively  irradiated  ergosterol.  T.  H.  Rider, 
G.  Sperti,  G.  P.  Good,  and  H.  G.  Cassidy  (J.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc.,  1936,  106,  452 — 456). — Selective  long¬ 
wave  ultra-violet  irradiation  activates  ergosterol  (I) 
without  formation  of  undesirable  decomp,  products. 
A  vegetable  oil  solution  of  (I)  containing  10,000  units 
per  g.  can  be  prepared.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Antirachitic  vitamin  of  the  liver-oil  of  the  blue- 
fin  tunny.  H.  Brockmann  and  A.  Bdssb  (Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  249,  176—180;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1161). — The  oil  contains  vitamin-D3,  which  is  isolated 
by  a  modification  of  the  method  previously  described. 

W.  McC. 

Relation  of  vitamin-E  to  sterility  in  dairy  cows . 
C.  Y.  Cannon,  D.  L.  Espe,  and  B.  H.  Thomas  (Iowa 
Agric.  Expt.  Sta.  Rept.  Agric.  Res.,  1934,  55). — 
Destruction  of  vitamin-®  in  the  ration  for  milch  goats 
did  not  affect  the  fertility  of  the  goats  in  the  first 
gestation  period.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Effect  of  vitamin-E  deficiency  on  growth.  G.  A. 
Emerson  and  H.  M.  Evans  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14, 
169 — 178). — Wheat-germ  oil  added  to  vitamin-®- 
deficient  diets  prevented  sterility  and  increased  growth 
rates  of  rats.  The  growth-providing  factor  occurs  in 
the  unsaponifiable  fraction  of  the  oil.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin- E  and  growth.  H.  S.  Olcott  and  H.  A. 
Mattill  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  305 — 315). — A 
synthetic  vitamin-®-free  diet  containing  extracted 
casein  and  yeast,  sucrose,  Et  esters  of  hydrogenated 
cottonseed  oil  fatty  acids,  carotene,  calciferol,  and  a 
salt  mixture  produced  similar  adolescent  growth  of 
rats  as  did  the  same  diet  supplemented  with  -® 
concentrates.  From  2  months  onwards  the  -E- 
supplemented  animals  showed  relatively  the  greater 
growth.  Early  normal  growth  is  not  dependent  on 
-E.  A.  G.  P. 

Vitamin-13  (tocopherol).  J.  C.  Drummond  and 
A.  A.  Hoover  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1852—1860).— 
A  two-stage  adsorption  process  after  gross  removal  of 
sterols  gave  higher  yields  of  active  material  than 
could  be  obtained  by  partition  between  pentane  and 
92%  MeOH  followed  by  a  single  adsorption.  By 
freezing  the  MeOH  solution  of  the  fractions  or  from 
the  digitonide  ppt.  there  was  obtained  a  sterol, 
m.p.  156°,  separable  into  two  fractions,  C20H4sO, 
m.p.  141 — 142°  (3  :  5-dinitrobenzoate,  m.p.  202 — 
203°,  [a]g>*  -7-2°  in  CHC13),  and  C29H48(44)0,  m.p.  156° 
(3  : 5-dinitrobenzoate,  m.p.  180—182°,  [a]!,3'  -j 15-7° 
in  CHC13).  A  further  sterol  (probably  a-tritisterol) 
was  also  isolated  from  the  digitonide  ppt.  Attempts 
to  prepare  allophanates  from  the  original  fractions 
resulted  only  in  the  isolation  of  3-tocopherol  allo- 
phanatc,  m.p.  138°,  the  regenerated  tocopherol  from 
which  conformed  to  the  formula  C29H50O2.  The 
surface  spreading  properties  tend  to  a  limiting  area 
of  65  sq.  a.,  or  of  80  sq.  a.  following  oxidation  by 
neutral  0-0lN-KMnO4,  and  are  compatible  with  a 
sterol  structure.  P.  G.  M. 

Vitamin-E.  G.  J.  Martin  (J.  Nutrition,  1937, 
13,  679 — 685). — An  attempt  to  separate  vitamin-.® 
into  two  fractions  is  described.  A  growth-stimulating 


factor  is  demonstrated  in  concentrates  previously 
considered  to  contain  only  the  anti-sterility  factor. 

A.  G.  P. 

Cumotocopherol,  a  new  factor  of  the  vitamin-E 
group.  W.  John  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937,  250, 
11 — 24;  cf.  Evans  et  al.,  A.,  1936,  531;  Fernholz, 
A,,  1937,  II,  339). — In  the  analysis  of  the  unsaponifi¬ 
able  matter  of  wheat-germ  oil,  the  mother-liquor 
from  which  a-tocopheryl  allophanate  separates  yields 
the  allophanate  (I),  m.p.  146\  [a]},8  +  6-7°  in  CHC13, 
of  cumotocopherol  (II),  C28H4802,  and  a  hydrocarbon, 
probably  C18H38,  m.p.“  63°.  (II)  at  350 — 370° 
yields  2:3:  5-trimethylquinol  (III).  Probably  (II) 
and  a-tocopherol  are  the  mono-ethers  of  C13H3--OII 
and  (III)  and  2:3:5: 6-tetramethylquinol  respec¬ 
tively.  (I)  and  (II)  exhibit  max.  absorption  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light  at  280  and  295  mu.,  respectively,  (II) 
exhibits  anti-sterility  action  on  rats  in  doses  of  8  mg. 
but  does  not  restore  normal  lactation  in  the  females. 

W.  McC. 

Biological  assay  of  vitamin-E.  Application 
to  wheat  germ  and  wheat-germ  oil.  L.  S. 
Palmer  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  427 — 
429), — Assay  of  vitamin-®  by  oral  administration 
to  rats  is  described.  Results  are  only  approx, 
quant.;  methods  of  expressing  them  are  discussed. 
Expression  of  the  oil  from  wheat  germ  removes  the 
vitamin  without  loss.  Wheat  germ  is  stable  for 
1  year  in  an  evacuated  tin  whilst  the  oil  is  stable  for 
several  months  in  sealed  containers  at  <0°. 

R.  S.  C. 

Oats  and  lettuce  carry  needed  factor  for  lacta¬ 
tion.  C.  R.  Meyer  (Illinois  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  47th 
Ann.  Rept.  [1933—4],  1935,  248— 249).— Successful 
lactation  in  rats  receiving  a  purified  diet  containing 
all  known  essentials  was  obtained  by  supplementary 
feeding  of  lettuce,  oats,  or  Et20-extract  of  oats. 
The  lactation  factor  was  not  supplied  by  cod-liver 
or  wheat-germ  oils  or  by  yeast.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Growth-promoting  factor  associated  with 
summer  milk.  G.  O.  Kohler,  C.  A.  Elvehjem, 
and  E.  B.  Hart  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  131 — 144), — 
Growth  of  rats  receiving  mineralised  winter  milk 
was  stimulated  by  supplements  of  grass  or  grass 
juice,  rice  bran,  and  liver  extract,  the  effect  being 
accompanied  by  an  increased  consumption  of  the 
milk.  The  active  factor  is  not  vitamin- A ,  -D.  -C, 
~^2>  --®4»  -D0,  flavin,  choline,  “  goat-milk 
factor,”  or  “  Et0H-Et20  ppt.  factor.”  A.  G.  P. 

New  essential  dietary  factor  in  mammalian 
liver.  W.  Halliday  and  H.  M.  Evans  (J.  Nutrition, 
1937,  14,  45 — 54). — The  conclusions  of  Elvehjem 
(A.,  1936,  1568)  are  examined.  The  Et0H-Et20 
pptn.  procedure  carries  down  vitamin-®6  leaving 
flavin  in  the  supernatant  liquid.  A  new  dietary 
factor  other  than  -Blt  -B2,  -®4,  and  -®6  could  not  bo 
demonstrated.  A.  G.  P. 

Antihjemorrhagic  vitamin.  H.  J.  Almquist 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937, 120,  635—640 ;  cf.  A.,  1937,  III, 
365). — An  improved  process  for  the  isolation  of  the 
vitamin  (I)  is  described.  The  process  involves 
mol.  distillation  and  crystallisation  from  MeOH  at 
low  temp.  (I)  is  a  colourless,  eryst.  substance  of  low 
m.p.  containing  <  one  C6H6  ring.  A.  L. 
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Assay  procedure  for  vitamin-K  (antihsemorr- 
hagic  vitamin).  H.  J.  Almquist  and  E.  L.  R. 
Stokstad  (J.  nutrition,  1937, 14,  235 — 240). — Deter¬ 
mination  of  haemoglobin  in  the  assay  of  vitamin-A 
(method  described)  is  unnecessary  since  avitaminosis- 
K  is  not  a  primary  cause  of  anaemia  in  chicks.  -K 
occurs  in  soya-bean  oil.  A.  G.  P. 

Influence  of  diet  on  skin  abnormalities  in  rats. 
H.  vox  Euler  and  M.  Malmeero  (Z.  Vitaminforsch., 
1937,  6,  325 — 327). — The  symptoms  of  avitaminosis- 
17  due  to  ovalbumin  (I)  are  not  produced,  but  are 
alleviated,  by  replacement  of  (I)  by  caseinogen, 
serum-albumin,  or  Witte’s  peptone  (cf.  A.,  1937, 
III,  439).  F.  0.  H. 

Vitamin-!/.  I.  Abeltn  (Z.  Vitaminforsch.,  1937, 
6,  334 — 336). — Loss  of  hair  and  skin  lesions  in  rats 
fed  only  on  rusks  or  coarse  wheat-meal  biscuits  are 
cured  by  administration  of  products  {e.g.,  kidney, 
liver)  rich  in  vitamin-H  or,  more  slowly  and  less 
effectively,  by  that  of  cystine  or  dried  thyroid 
substance.  F.  0.  H. 

Gizzard  factor  of  tbe  cbick.  H.  J.  Almquist 
and  E.  L.  R.  Stokstad  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  13, 
339 — 350). — Gizzard  erosion  results  from  deficiency 
of  a  fat-sol.  factor  which  is  not  identical  with  any 
known  vitamin.  The  factor  is  readily  destroyed  by 
heat  and  by  alcoholic  KOH  and  is  adsorbed  from 
C»H14  solution  by  activated  MgO.  Dried  greens  and 
wheat  bran  are  good  sources  of  this  factor,  which  has 
no  apparent  influence  on  the  growth  of  chicks. 

A.  G.  P. 

Sources  and  nature  of  tbe  cbick  gizzard  factor. 
H.  J.  Almquist  (J.  Nutrition,  1937,  14,  241— 
245). — The  gizzard  factor  is  unstable  to  heat  and  to 
EtOH.  It  is  present  in  the  gizzard  lining  but  is 
unrelated  to  growth  rate.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  administration  of  ascorbic  acid  and 
vitamin-P  on  tbe  content  of  erythrocytes  capable 
of  being  stained  in  guinea-pigs'  blood.  H.  von 
Eulee  and  M.  Malmberg  (Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1937, 
249,  85 — 92). — In  healthy  guinea-pigs  administration 
of  large  doses  of  vitamin-0  or  -P  scarcely  affects  the 
proportion  of  erythrocytes  capable  of  being  stained 
in  the  blood.  In  scorbutic  guinea-pigs  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  -C  or  -P  causes  very  rapid  and  great  (up 
to  30%)  increase  of  short  duration  in  the  proportion. 
Combined  administration  of  -C  and  -P  has  a  similar 
but.  more  prolonged  effect.  W.  McC. 

Vitamin-P.  S.  S.  Zilva  (Nature,  1937,  140, 
588). — No  vitamin-P  activity  occurred  with  daily 
doses  of  either  “  citrin,”  hesperidin  (I),  or  (I)  + 
eriodictyol  administered  to  guinea-pigs  on  a  scorbutic 
diet.  With  sub-optimal  preventive  doses  of  ascorbic 
acid,  a  biological  response  similar  to  that  observed 
by  Szent-Gyorgyi  et  al.  was  obtained.  The  bearing 
of  these  results  on  Bentsath  and  Szent-Gyorgvi’s 
latest  view  (A.,  1937,  III,  441)  concerning  the  action 
of  -P  is  discussed.  L.  S.  T. 

[Essential  dietary]  factor  IF.  D.  V.  Fbost  and 
C,  A.  Elyehjem  (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1937,  121,  255 — 
273 ;  cf.  A.,  1936,  1568). — Rats  on  an  otherwise 
adequate  diet  grow  normally  only  when  sufficient 
quantities  of  flavin  and  of  factor  IF  (“factor  pptd. 


by  EtOH-Et20  ”)  are  added.  The  material  in  the 

filtrate  obtained  from  liver  extract  after  pptn.  of 
the  pernicious  anaemia  factor  yields  W  when  extracted 
with  aq."  COMez  containing  HC1,  the  COMe2  being 
subsequently  removed  and  the  aq.  residue  purified 
by  filtration  and  treatment  with  fuller’s  earth.  W  is 
destroyed  by  treatment  with  C  but  is  stable  towards 
cold  acid  and  alkali  and  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling 
for  short  periods  at  1-0  and  9-0.  It  is  resolved 
into  two  components  by  treatment  in  H20  with 
Hg(OAc)2  or  Ba(OAc)2,  both  the  ppt.  and  the  filtrate 
containing  growth -promoting  material.  Optimal 
growth  is  obtained  only  when  the  components  are 
combined.  Adenine  nucleotide  (I),  added  to  the  diet 
in  place  of  W,  has  an  immediate  but  not  continuous 
growth -promoting  effect  and  nicotinamide  (II),  used 
in  the  same  way,  promotes  growth  after  approx, 
two  weeks.  Immediate  and  continuous  growth 
follows  when  (I)  -j-  (II)  replace  W.  W  has  strong 
reducing  powers  and  is  probably  related  to  (I)  and 
(II).  W.  McC. 

Serial  cultures  of  vegetable  tissues  grown  on 
synthetic  media.  P.  NobScourt  (Compt.  rend., 
1937,  205,  521 — 523). — Sections  of  carrot,  kept  under 
suitable  conditions  for  several  weeks,  show  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  tissue  cells.  A  method  for  growing  these 
new  cells,  free  from  the  parent  tissue,  through  three 
generations  is  described.  J.  L.  D. 

Cultures  of  cambial  tissue.  R.  Gautheret 
(Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  572— 573).— Hetero-auxin 
in  concns.  >1  in  1010  stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
isolated  cambium  of  Salix  caproea,  whereas  with 
concns.  of  1  in  104  or  10®  growth  is  impeded.  Cysteine 
hydrochloride  acts  similarly  but  is  less  toxic.  Vitamin. 
B1  is  very  active  as  a  growth  accelerator ;  the  newly 
formed  cells,  free  from  tbe  original  tissue,  reproduce 
prolifically.  J.  L.  D. 

Membrane  tension  and  orientation  of  structure 
in  the  plant  cell  wall.  E.  S.  Castle  (J.  Cell. 
Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  10,  113— 121).— The  micellar 
orientation  in  the  growing  plant  cell  wall  is  explained 
on  the  basis  of  differences  in  tension  along  different 
directions  in  the  wall.  M,  A.  B. 

Influence  of  weak  electric  currents  on  the 
growth  of  the  coleoptile.  N.  G.  Cholodxy  and 
E.  C.  Sankewitsch  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  385— 
408). — Passage  of  a  current  (lO-7 — 10~6  amp.)  from 
base  to  apex  caused  a  brief  acceleration  followed 
by  a  decline  in  the  growth  rate  of  coleoptiles .  Currents 
in  the  reverse  direction  cause  a  diminution  in  growth 
rate  which  is  maintained  after  the  current  ceases. 
The  current  causes  translocation  of  the  growth 
hormone,  not  directly  as  an  electrolyte,  but  indirectly 
through  the  protoplasmic  system.  Theories  of  Went 
and  of  Kogl  on  the  mechanism  of  action  of  the 
hormone  are  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Staining  of  plastids  in  fixed  plant  cells  by  acid 
fuchsin  and  toluidine-blue,  in  relation  to  ps. 
H.  Drawert  (Flora,  1937, 31,  341 — 354).— Absorption 
of  dyes  by  plastids  and  by  gelatin  (I)  varies  with  pa. 
In  gelatin  diffusion  of  acid  dye  diminishes  and 
absorption  increases  with  rising  pu.  The  reverse  is 
true  of  basic  dyes.  The  uptake  of  dye  is  unrelated 
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to  the  degree  of  swelling  of  (I)  at  any  pa  examined. 
Electrostatic  adsorption  is  the  principal  factor  in  the 
uptake  of  dyes.  The  isoelectric  point  of  the  adsorbent 
and  the  [H‘]  of  the  dyes  are  of  primary  importance  in 
vital  staining  and  in  the  staining  of  fixed  plant  tissues. 

A.  G.  P. 

Exchange  of  electrolytes  between  roots  and 
acid  solutions.  R.  Beall  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937, 
12,  455—470). — Certain  org.  and  inorg.  acids  were 
absorbed  from  very  dil.  solutions  by  roots  of  Lupinus 
albus ,  the  rate  of  intake  increasing  (within  limits) 
with  concn.,  and  at  any  given  concn.  with  the  degree 
of  dissociation  of  the  acid.  Subsequent  injury  to 
plants  was  due  to  H‘  (absorption  of  which  was  rapid), 
except  in  the  case  of  EtC02H  in  which  the  undis¬ 
sociated  mol.  was  largely  concerned.  Absorption  of 
acids  was  frequently  followed  by  exosmosis  from  roots, 
thus  indicating  increased  permeabilityof  cell  membrane 
or  rapid  destruction  of  cell  contents.  A.  G.  P. 

Mechanism  of  bursting  of  fruits  of  Impatiens 
balsamina,  Linn.  P.  Parija  and  P.  Mallik  (J. 
Indian  Bot.  Soc.,  1936,15,59 — 61). — The  phenomenon 
is  explained  by  local  and  seasonal  differences  in  cell 
sap  concn.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Reduction  of  silver  nitrate  by  chromatophores 
of  zygnema  and  other  green  algae.  E.  A.  Boit- 
schenko  (Bull.  soc.  nat.  Moscou,  Sect,  biol.,  1935, 
44,  5 — 14). — Reduction  of  AgN03  by  plastids  occurs 
only  in  live  tissue.  The  lipin  phase  (containing 
chlorophyll)  shows  the  greatest  activity  in  this 
respect.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Absorption  and  transpiration  [in  plants]. 
II.  Cut  shoots  treated  with  different  concen¬ 
trations  of  sodium  chloride,  potassium  nitrate, 
and  formalin  solutions.  T.  Ekambaram  and  I.  M. 
Rao  (J.  Indian  Bot.  Soc.,  1935,  14,  183— 236).— All 
three  substances  decreased  the  rate  of  absorption  as  the 
solutions  passed  up  the  stems  of  Barleria  cristata,  the 
effect  being  intensified  as  the  solutions  entered  the 
leaves.  After  entry  absorption  was  further  diminished 
by  NaCl,  diminished  but  to  a  small  extent  by  KN03, 
and  increased,  in  some  eases  to  initial  rates,  by  CH26. 
Transpiration  was  affected  only  when  the  solutions 
entered  the  leaves,  NaCl  causing  a  steady  diminution, 
KNOa  effecting  an  initial  decrease  followed  by  a  slow 
increase,  and  CH20  causing  a  steady  increase. 
Relations  between  absorption  and  transpiration  are 
discussed.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Accumulation  of  salts  in  tips  of  avocado 
leaves  in  relation  to  tip-burn.  A.  R.  C.  Haas 
(Calif.  Avocado  Assoc.,  Year  Book,  1935,  105). — 
Burning  occurs  when  leaves  accumulate  excessive 
amounts  of  Cl.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Ash  analysis  in  the  investigation  of  living 
functions  of  plants.  K.  Arens  (Landw.  Jahrb., 
1936,  82,  453  —463). — The  washing  of  mineral  matter 
from  leaves  by  rain  and  the  exudation  of  nutrients 
from  roots  of  maturing  plants  are  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  val.  of  ash  analyses  in  the  examination  of 
nutritional  problems  in  plants.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  certain  nutrient  deficiencies  on  stom- 
atal  behaviour.  M.  C.  Desai  (Plant  Physiol., 
1937, 12,  253— 283).— Deficiency  of  N,  P,  or  K  caused 


sub-normal  stomatal  activity,  less  response  to 
environmental  changes,  and  a  tendency  towards  a  less 
uniform  distribution  of  stomata  over  the  leaf  although 
the  average  no.  of  stomata  per  unit  leaf  area  remained 
unchanged.  Excess  of  K  slightly  retarded  stomatal 
movement.  Diminution  of  stomatal  activity  is 
associated  with  increased  H20  requirement  and  a 
decline  in  size  and  yield  of  the  plants.  A.  G.  P. 

Production  of  citrus  mottle-leaf  in  controlled 
nutrient  cultures.  H.  D.  Chapman,  A.  P.  Van- 
selow,  and  G.  F.  Liebig,  jun.  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937, 
55,  365 — 379).— Mottling  was  produced  in  rooted 
orange  cuttings  by  omission  of  Zn  from  culture 
.solutions.  The  extent  of  mottling  was  greater  in  a 
high  than  in  low  light  intensity  and  was  increased  by 
raising  the  proportion  of  P04'"  supplied.  After 
frequent  applications  of  small  amounts  of  Zn  mottled 
leaves  slowly  became  normal.  A.  G.  P. 

Relationships  between  the  calcium  and  oxal¬ 
ate  contents  of  foliage  of  certain  forest  trees. 
R.  F.  Chandler,  jun.  (J.  Agric.  Res.,  1937,  55,  393— 
396). — The  total  C204"  in  various  species  of  forest 
tree  leaves  is  directly  correlated  with  the  total  Ca-’ 
content  and  in  no  case  is  >  the  equiv.  of  total  Ca”. 
Except  in  two  species  C204"  occurred  as  CaC204. 
C204"-free  leaves  may  have  high  Ca”  contents. 

A.  G.  P. 

Physiology  of  hard  winter  wheat  plants. 
E.  C.  Miller  (Kansas  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Ann.  Rept. 
[1932 — 4],  1934,  54 — 55). — Approx.  57%  of  the  N 
in  the  mature  heads  was  absorbed  from  soil  between 
heading  and  maturity.  At  heading  75%  of  the  total 
P  of  the  plant  was  H20-sol.  Although  subsequent 
intake  of  P  until  maturity  was  very  small  the  H20-sol. 
P  diminished  to  50%  of  the  total.  The  K  content 
of  the  entire  plant  decreased  by  approx.  25%  in  the 
final  3  weeks  of  maturation.  Approx.  45%  of  the 
carbohydrate  of  mature  heads  was  derived  from 
reserves  in  stems  and  leaves,  the  remainder  being 
photosynthesised  and  translocated  in  leaves  during 
maturation.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Separation  of  crystals  in  the  cell  sap  of  Des- 
midiaceas.  K.  Ondracek  (Planta,  1936,  36,  222— 
225). — The  crystals  arc  of  CaS04  which  acts  as  a 
reserve  accumulation.  A.  G.  P. 

Physiology  of  saprophytic  algae  and  flagellates. 
I.  Chlorogonium  and  Ilyalogonium.  II.  Poly- 
totna  and  Polytomella.  E.  G.  PrINGSHEIM  (Planta, 
1937,  26,  631—664,  665 — 691). — The  utilisation  of 
various  sources  of  N  and  C  by  these  organisms  is 
examined  (cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  99).  A.  G.  P. 

Review  of  recent  work  on  nitrogen  metabolism 
of  plants.  H.  S.  McKee  (New  Phytol.,  1937,  36, 
33—56).  A.  G.  P. 

Excretion  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants. 
A.  I.  Virtaken  (Nature,  1937,  140,  683).— A  reply 
to  criticism  (cf.  B.,  1937,  1103).  N  excretion  has  been 
obtained  in  innumerable  experiments  under  both 
natural  and  artificial  conditions.  No  distinct  ex¬ 
cretion  is  obtained  when  a  non-absorptive  medium  is 
used,  and  previous  failures  ( loc .  cit.)  may  be  due  to 
the  use  of  coarse  quartz  sand.  Other  factors  such  as 
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bacterial  strain,  amount  of  nodules,  host  plant,  the 
medium  and  its  NO.,'  content  affect  N  excretion. 

L.  S.  T. 

Excretion  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants. 
G.  Bond  (Nature,  1937,  140,  683 — 684). — Negative 
results  with  inoculated  soya  beans  and  with  broad 
beans  growing  in  sand  are  reported  (cf.  A,  1937,  III, 
284).  With  Pimm  sativum,  L,,  var.  “  Oradus ,”  a  small 
excretion  of  N  has  been  observed.  L.  S.  T. 

Losses  of  nitrogen  from  green  plants.  W.  H. 
Pearsall  and  M.  C.  Billimoria  (Biochem.  J., 
1937,  31,  1743— 1750).— In  cultures  of  Chlorella 
vulgaris  with  NaN03  in  the  medium  as  the  source  of 
N,  large  losses  of  N  occur  in  the  dark.  With  NaN03 
or  with  NH4N03  in  the  light,  the  loss  of  N  is  relatively 
small.  With  leaves  of  Narcissus  pseudouarcissus 
floating  in  a  glucose-N03'  medium,  relatively  large 
losses  of  N  occur  both  in  the  light  and  in  the  dark. 
It  is  suggested  that  N02'  formed  by  reduction  of  N03' 
reacts  with  the  NH„  groups  of  NH,-acids  (cf.  A., 
1936,  1569).  ‘  W.  0.  K. 

Chemical  changes  of  fruits  ripened  in  presence 
of  ethylene.  E.  Hansen  (Science,  1937,  86,  272). — 
Evidence  that  C,H4  affects  certain  phases  of  the 
metabolism  as  well  as  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
fruit  is  illustrated  by  experiments  on  pears.  After 
starch  hydrolysis  in  the  fruit  is  completed  there  is  a 
short  period  during  which  softening  of  the  fruit  is 
markedly  accelerated  by  0,11, ;  this  increased  rate  of 
softening  is  due  to  an  acceleration  of  the  pectic 
changes  in  the  cell  walls.  C2H4  accelerates  the  rate  of 
protopectin  hydrolysis  in  gooseberries,  peaches,  and 
the  Ponderosa  lemon.  L.  S.  T. 

Use  of  glucose  by  excised  tomato  roots. 
W.  J.  Robbins  ana  M.  A.  Bartley  (Science,  1937, 
86,  290 — 291). — Excised  tomato  root  tips  are  able  to 
assimilate  glucose.  Neither  the  variety  of  tomato 
nor  the  method  of  sterilisation  of  the  media  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  divergence  of  results.  L.  S.  T. 

Effects  of  individual  environmental  factors  on 
the  chemical  constituents  of  plants.  I.  Gluco- 
side  of  flax.  N.  M.  Ferguson  (J.  Amcr.  Pharm. 
Assoc.,  1937,  26,  797 — 804). — The  glucoside  (I) 
content  of  flax  is  increased  (as  compared  with  flax 
grown  under  the  respective  opposite  condition)  by 
high  HjO  content  of  the  soil,  complete  exposure  to 
daylight,  and  exposure  to  ultra-violet  light  during 
the  day.  The  (I)  of  flax  disappears  after  approx. 
48  hr.  in  the  dark,  whilst  the  rate  of  decomp,  of  (I) 
in  irradiated  flax  differs  from  that  in  non-irradiated 
flax.  F.  O.  H. 

Carbohydrate  accumulation  in  relation  to 
vegetative  propagation  of  the  Litchi.  W.  W. 
Jones  and  J.  H.  Beaumont  (Science,  1937,  86, 
313). — Food  reserves  are  important  in  vegetative 
propagation  by  grafting.  In  girdled  branches  of  Litchi 
there  is  little  change  in  N  and  sugars  compared  with 
non-girdlcd,  but  there  is  a  28-fold  increase  in  starch. 

L.  S.  T. 

Action  of  amylases  in  relation  to  the  structure 

of  starch  and  its  metabolism  in  the  plant.  I. 
Chemical  constitution  of  starch.  II.  Starch 
degradation  by  amylases.  III.  Amylase  sys¬ 


tem  of  barley  and  malt.  C.  S.  Hanes  (New 
Phytol.,  1937,  36,  101— 141).— A  review.  A.  G.  P. 

Urease  distribution  in  plants :  generalmethods . 
S.  Granick  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  471—486).— 
Methods  of  determining  urease  are  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  that  in  plant  tissues  the  enzyme  exists  in 
various  states  of  aggregation.  Two  methods,  (i) 
histological,  and  based  on  the  increased  alkalinity 
of  cells  as  urea  is  hydrolysed,  and  (ii)  chemical, 
depending  on  direct  determination  of  NH3  formed, 
are  described.  The  influence  of  various  experimental 
conditions  is  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Changes  in  chloroplast  pigments  in  leaves 
during  senescence.  B.  N.  Singh  and  N.  K.  A. 
Rao  (Nature,  1937, 140,  728). — The  data  recorded  for 
leaves  of  Bassia  latifolia  show  that  during  different 
stages  of  the  yellowing  of  a  leaf  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
carotenoids  (I)  as  chlorophyll  decreases.  The  increase 
in  carotene  is  >  that  in  xanthophyll.  At  shedding 
of  the  leaf,  (I)  practically  disappear.  L.  S.  T. 

Kinetics  of  cell  respiration.  IV.  Oxidation- 
reduction  potentials  of  Chlorella  suspensions 
in  light  and  in  darkness.  P.  S.  Tang  and  C.  Y. 
Lin  (J.  Cell.  Comp.  Physiol.,  1936,  9,  149—163; 

cf.  A.,  1937,  III,  222). — Suspensions  of  Chlorella 
showed  different  redox  potentials  in  light  and  in 
darkness,  the  former  val.  being  more  positive,  some¬ 
times  by  >  20  mv.  is  the  same  in  light  as  in  dark¬ 
ness  except  for  a  small,  temporary  change  in  the  first 
2  min.  after  the  light  is  turned  on  or  off.  M.  A.  B . 

Respiration  of  bananas  in  presence  of  ethylene. 
R.  Gane  (New  Phytol.,  1937,  36,  170—178),— 
C2H4  is  a  normal  metabolic  product  of  bananas 
dining  the  climacteric,  when  it  acts  as  an  autocata¬ 
lyst.  C2H4  can  be  removed  from  air  by  03  which, 
together  with  H202,  I,  and  vaseline,  retards  the 
normal  ripening  of  the  fruit.  C2H4  increases  the 
respiration  of  bananas  in  the  pre-  but  not  in  the 
post-elimacteric  stage.  Acceleration  of  ripening  by 
C2H4  is  similar  to  that  induced  by  volatile  products 
eliminated  by  ripe  fruit.  A.  G.  P. 

Relation  between  respiration  and  fermentation 
in  yeast  and  the  higher  plants.  J.  S.  Turner 
(New  Phytol.,  1937,  36,  142— 167).— A  crit.  review. 

A.  G.  P. 

Theory  of  assimilation.  I.  Theory  of  assim¬ 
ilation  unit.  II.  Franck  and  Herzf eld’s  assimil¬ 
ation  theory.  K.  Worn  (Z.  physikal.  Chem., 
1937,  B,  37, 105—121, 122—147 ;  c£  A.,  1932,  548).— 
I.  The  mathematical  development  of  the  theory  (A., 
•1936,  392)  that  approx.  2500  chlorophyll  mols. 
transfer  the  energy  of  light  quanta  absorbed  by  them 
to  a  single  C02  mol.  is  presented  for  both  continuous 
and  intermittent  illumination.  The  experimental  data 
support  the  view  that  between  the  absorption  of 
successive  quanta  by  the  chlorophyll-H2C03  complex 
to  form,  by  the  absorption  of  four  quanta,  a  product 
capable  of  yielding  02  and  CH20,  no  dark  reactions 
intervene. 

II.  Evidence  is  detailed  to  show  that  Franck  and 
Herzfeld’s  theory  of  assimilation  (A.,  1937,  I,  319)  is 
untenable.  R.  C. 
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Variations  in  the  daily  course  of  assimilation 
intensity  of  leaves  of  Sinapis  alba  in  relation  to 
internal  factors.  A.  Kjar  (Planta,  1937,  26, 
594 — 607). — In  leaves  of  S.  alba  the  total  sugar 
content  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  other  plants 
but  the  starch  content  is  smaller.  The  rate  of 
translocation  of  the  assimilate  is  approx,  equal  to  that 
of  formation.  Daily  variations  in  sugar  and  starch 
contents  are  recorded  and  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Induction  in  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide 
by  green  algsa.  H.  Gaffron  (Naturwiss.,  1937, 
25,  715 — 717). — Experiments  are  described  which 
support  the  explanation  of  the  induction  effect  in  C02 
assimilation  by  green  algas  previously  put  forward 
(A.,  1937,  III,  409).  In  some  stems  of  Scenedesmus 
photosynthesis  is  much  less  sensitive  to  HCN  than  is 
respiration  and  splitting  off  of  H202.  Poisoned  cells 
assimilate  rapidly  on  exposure  to  light  even  though 
respiration  and  catalase  production  are  almost  com¬ 
pletely  stopped.  In  this  state  the  assimilation  is  very 
sensitive  to  H202.  No  H202  can  be  formed  as  an 
intermediate  compound  in  the  photosynthesis  of 
Scenedesmus.  The  velocity  of  assimilation  after  a 
period  in  the  dark  under  aerobic  and  anaerobic 
conditions  was  also  investigated.  The  richer  are  the 
cells  in  reducing  substances  the  longer  delayed  is  the 
return  to  normal  assimilation  from  the  higher  val., 
and  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  velocities 
of  assimilation  under  aerobic  and  anaerobic  conditions. 
Under  optimal  conditions  the  velocity  of  assimilation 
is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  equilibrium 
between  oxidation  and  reduction  of  the  photo¬ 
catalyst.  A.  J.  M. 

Effect  of  light  intensity  on  the  photosynthetic 
efficiency  of  tomato  plants.  A.  M.  Porter 
(Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12,  225 — 252). — Diminution  of 
light  intensity  increased  stem  and  leaf  production  and 
decreased  formation  of  fruit  and  photosynthetic 
activity.  The  fresh  wt.  of  tomato  plants  and  the  % 
of  dry  matter  and  ash  therein  are  closely  related  to  the 
average  light  intensity,  which  is  the  primary  factor 
controlling  chlorophyll  formation,  fruit  production, 
and  photosynthetic  activity.  Optimum  setting  and 
development  of  fruit  is  associated  with  a  definite 
level  of  light  intensity.  Basal  plant  metabolism  and 
the  contributory  factors  are  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  light  received.  The  influence  of  temp,  and  R.H. 
is  examined.  A.  G.  P. 

Continuous  measurement  of  photosynthesis, 
respiration,  and  transpiration  of  lucerne  and 
wheat  growing  under  field  conditions.  M.  D. 
Thomas  and  G.  R.  Hill  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937,  12, 
285— 307).— Appropriate  apparatus  is  described.  The 
rate  of  photosynthesis  in  lucerne  is  a  linear  function 
of  light  intensity  up  to  a  limiting  val.  (52%  of  normal 
max.  in  Utah).  Above  this  limit  increased  intensity 
has  little  effect.  Rates  of  respiration  vary  with  temp, 
and  increase  approx.  4-fold  in  the  range  0 — 20°.  In  a 
late-season  lucerne  crop  10-5%  of  the  (net)  C02 
assimilated  appeared  in  the  top  growth.  In  wheat 
the  rate  of  assimilation  reaches  a  max.  in  the  flowering 
stage  and  subsequently  declines;  83%  of  the  total 
assimilation  appeared  in  the  top  growth. 

A.  G.  P. 


Relation  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
to  photosynthesis  and  respiration  of  lucerne. 
M.  D.  Thomas  and  G.  R.  Hill  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937, 
12,  309 — 383). — Fumigation  with  S02  under  various 
conditions  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  photo¬ 
synthesis  followed  by  a  return  to  normal,  and  in  some 
cases  >  normal,  levels.  The  effect  was  apparent  even 
when  fumigation  caused  no  visible  injury  to  the  plants. 
Leaves  absorbed  considerable  amounts  of  SOg,  part 
of  which  was  excreted  via  the  roots.  A.  G.  P. 

Nature  of  the  Blackman  reaction  in  photosyn¬ 
thesis.  R.  Emerson  and  L.  Green  (Plant  Physiol., 
1937,  12,  537 — 545). — Experimental  data  do  not 
support  the  view  that  the  Blackman  reaction  involves 
decomp,  of  H202  by  catalase.  Warburg’s  “  acceptor  ” 
theory'  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  basis  for 
constructing  a  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  photo¬ 
synthesis.  A.  G.  P. 

Photosynthesis  and  carbohydrate  changes  in 
the  banana  plant,  connected  with  the  peculiar 
leaf  structure.  A.  Kursanov  and  S.  Manskaja 
(Bull.  soc.  nat.  Moscou,  Sect,  biol.,  1935,  44,  205 — 
215). — Photosynthetic  activity  diminished  from  the 
base  to  the  tips  of  leaves.  The  proportion  of  conduct¬ 
ing  tissue  in  leaves  is  small  and  products  of  photo¬ 
synthesis  accumulate  in  terminal  areas.  The  leaves 
contain  much  sucrose  but  no  invert  sugar.  The  order 
is  reversed  in  stems.  Hemicellulose  was  abundant  in 
all  parts  of  the  plant.  Ch.  Abs.  (p) 

Lighting  of  plants  and  their  leaf  pigments. 
K.  Egle  (Planta,  1937, 26,  546 — 583). — Transmission, 
reflexion,  and  absorption  of  light  of  various  XX  by 
different  leaves  is  examined  in  relation  to  their  chloro¬ 
phyll-®  and  -b,  carotene,  and  xanthophyll  contents. 
In  the  middle  zone  of  the  spectrum  and  in  the  blue- 
green  chlorophyll-6  shows  stronger  absorption  than 
does  -a.  In  the  red-orange  zone  -a  shows  the  greater 
absorption.  A.  G,  P. 

Hormones  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Reich¬ 
ert  (Pharm.  Ztg.,  1937,  82,  1041— 1043).— A  brief 
review. 

Influence  of  hetero-auxin  on  morphogenesis 
in  Circaea  (Sachs  phenomenon).  R.  Dostal 
and  M.  HoSek  (Flora,  1937,  31,  263— 286).— Growth 
responses  to  applications  of  hetero-auxin-lanolin 
paste  (I)  to  various  organs  are  examined.  The  acceler¬ 
ated  ageing  of  lower  leaves  of  Circaea  effected  by 
(I)  is  associated  with  increased  hydrolysis  of  starch 
and  consumption  of  reserve  substances. 

A.  G.  P. 

Stimulation  of  cambial  activity,  locally  in  the 
region  of  application  and  at  a  distance  in  relation 
to  a  wound,  by  means  of  hetero-auxin.  A.  B. 
Brown  and  R.  G.  H.  Cormack  (Canad.  J.  Res.,  1937, 
15,  C,  433 — 441). — Application  of  hetero-auxin- 
lanolin  paste  to  cuttings  of  leader  shoots  of  balsam 
poplar  stimulated  cambial  activity  locally  and  also 
at  distance  at  a  bridged  ring  on  the  stem,  the  two 
effects  being  independent.  The  mechanism  of  this 
action  is  discussed.  A.  G.  P. 

Effect  of  ultra-violet  light  on  indolyl-3-pro- 
pionic  acid.  D.  Hare  and  H.  Kersten  (Plant 
Physiol.,  1937,  12,  509— 518).— Irradiation  (Hg  arc) 
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of  the  acid  (I)  alters  its  physiological  action  on  plant 
roots  and  probably  causes  preliminary  formation  of 
indole  (II),  followed  by  esterification  of  breakdown 
products  of  the  (II)  ring.  After  8  hr.  exposures  in  aq. 
solution  >f  of  the  (I)  is  decomposed.  A.  G.  P. 

Parthenocarpic  fruits  induced  by  spraying 
with  growth-promoting  chemicals.  E.  E.  Gard¬ 
ner  and  P.  C.  Maeth  (Science,  1937,  86,  246— 247). 
— Spraying  the  flowers  of  Ilex  opaca  with  dil.  aq. 
indolyl-acetic  (I),  -butyric,  and  -propionic  acid  and 
■  C10H7,CH2,CO2H  (II)  induced  parthenocarpy.  (II)  is 
the  most  potent,  and  a  concn.  of  0-006%  caused  all 
the  flowers  to  set  fruit.  AcOH  produced  no  effect. 
Watering  the  soil  around  young  plants  in  bloom  with  a 
relatively  cone.  (0-15%)  solution  of  (I)  also  caused 
some  fruits  to  set.  L.  S.  T. 

Algae  and  growth-substances.  M.  A.  Brannon 
(Science,  1937,  86,  353 — 354). — A  preliminary  report 
of  the  effect  of  1  -C10H/CH2-CO2H,  3-indolylacetic  and 
3-indolylpropionic  acid,  and  CH2Ph*C02H  on  the 
unicellular  alga  Chlorella  vulgaris,  G.  pyrenoidosa, 
and  Oocystis  sp.  Concns.  of  I  in  104  to  1  in  5  X 104 
were  lethal,  and  those  of  I  in  I05  to  1  in  3  X  10®  had  a 
stimulating  effect  on  all  cultures,  the  rate  of  cell 
reproduction  being  accelerated  and  the  size  of  cells 
being  increased.  The  optimum  pa  was  5-6 — 6-5. 

L.  S.  T. 

Plant  growth-substances.  XXVI.  Effect  of 
biotin,  aneurin,  and  mesoinositol  on  the  growth 
of  fungi.  E.  Kogl  and  N.  Eries  (Z.  physiol.  Chem., 
1937,  249,  93 — 110). — Some  of  the  phycomycetes, 
ascomycetes,  and  basidomycetes  do  not  grow  on 
synthetic  media  unless  one  or  more  of  the  growth- 
substances  biotin  (I),  wieaoinositol  (II),  and  aneurin 
(III)  is  added;  others  not  requiring  added  growth- 
substances  are  stimulated  in  some  cases  by  their 
addition.  fS-Alanine  and  Z-leucine  do  not  promote 
the  growth  of  these  fungi.  In  presence  of  (II)  or 
(II)  +  (III),  (I)  at  a  dilution  of  1 :  25  X  1010  stimulates 
the  growth  of  Nematospora  gossypii  but  the  optimal 
concn.  of  (I)  is  1  :  25  X  108.  Some  of  the  fungi  not 
stimulated  by  the  growth-substances  probably  produce 
their  own  requirements  thereof  and  some  produce 
(I),  others  (III),  in  amounts  sufficient  to  promote 
growth  of  fungi  which  require  them.  W.  McC. 

Effect  of  animal  extracts  on  plant  growth. 
0.  Verona  and  V.  Saggese  (Riv.  Biol.,  1937,  23, 
221 — 228). — Aq.  glycerol  extracts  of  foetus  (rabbit, 
Anguilla  vulgaris),  with  or  without  peptic  hydrolysis, 
diminish  the  %  germination  of  wheat  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  development.  During  growth  of  wheat,  the 
extracts  have  a  variable  effect.  The  actions  are  not 
considered  to  be  specifically  biological.  F.  0.  H. 

Auxin  in  the  chick  embryo.  I.  Its  presence 
and  the  change  in  concentration  with  age. 
T.  W.  Robinson  and  G.  L.  Woodside  (J.  Cell. 
Comp.  Physiol.,  1937,  9,  241 — 260). — A  technique 
for  extracting  auxin  (I)  from  animal  tissues  is  described. 
(I)  is  present  in  the  unincubated  egg  and  the  chick 
embryo,  and  is  probably  synthesised  by  the  develop¬ 
ing  embryo.  M.  A.  B. 

Auxin  and  leaf  formation.  M.  Snow  and 
R.  Snow  (New  Phytol.,  1937,  36,  1—18).— Effects  of 


auxin  in  stimulating  the  development  of  leaf  primordia 
and  in  inducing  related  changes  are  described. 

A.  G.  P. 

Electrical  polarity  and  auxin  transport  [in 
plants].  W.  G.  Clark  (Plant  Physiol.,  1937, 
12,  409 — 440). — Apices  of  coleoptiles  are  electrically 
negative  and  the  p.d.  of  sections  oc  their  length. 
Inversion  of  sections  inverts  their  polarity.  The 
bearing  of  results  obtained  on  the  translocation  of 
auxin  in  plants  is  discussed.  A,  G.  P. 

Growth  and  production  of  growth-substance 
in  seedlings  of  Raphamis  sativus  in  moist  and 
dry  air.  C.  J.  Gorter  and  G.  L.  Funke  (Planta, 
1937,  26,  532 — 545). — Growth  and  cell  extension  in 
the  seedlings  grown  in  a  moist  atm.  were  >  but 
production  of  growth-substance  (I)  was  <  in  seedlings 
grown  in  a  dry  atm.  Inactivation  of  the  natural 
(I)  of  the  stems  of  seedlings  was  not  apparent.  Auxin 
-A  in  stems  is  inactivated  to  similar  extents  in  dry 
and  moist  atm.  R.  sativus  grown  in  a  moist  atm.  has 
the  same  sap  concn.  as  when  grown  in  a  dry  atm.  but 
in  the  former  case  the  cells  have  approx,  double  the 
elasticity  and  plasticity.  The  possibility  that  the  (I) 
of  R.  sativus  is  not  identical  with  auxin-A  is  discussed. 

A.  G.  P. 

Polarised  growth  and  cell  studies  on  the 
Avena  coleoptile,  phytohormone  test  object. 
G.  S.  Avery,  jun.,  and  P.  Burkholder  (Bull  Torrey 
Bot.  Club,  1936,  63,  1 — 15). — Cell  elongation  and 
increase  in  cell  nos.  occur  only  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
organ,  i.e.,  growth  is  polarised.  Cell  division  is 
probably  not  involved  in  coleoptile  growth  during 
its  use  in  Went’s  hormone  test.  Ch,  Abs.  (p) 

Micro-method  for  determining  growth-sub¬ 
stances  of  the  A-group.  P.  Boysen-Jensen 
(Planta,  1937,  26,  584 — 594). — Growth-substance  (I) 
is  extracted  from  plant  material  with  CHC13-HC1  or 
with  EtaO-AcOH.  After  evaporation  of  the  solvent 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  Et20  and  transferred  to  an 
agar  plate  (apparatus  described).  The  concn.  of  (I) 
in  the  agar  is  determined  by  the  Avena  test. 

A.  G.  P. 

Seed  leaf  stems  of  Vicia  as  indicators  of  the 
inhibitory  action  of  growth-substance.  R.  Dos- 
TAL  (Planta,  1936,  26,  210— 221).— Application  of 
growth-substance  to  swollen  seeds  of  Pisum  sativum, 
Vicia  faba,  V.  sativa,  Lathyrus  sativus,  Lens  esculenla, 
or  Gicer  arietinum  inhibits  the  elongation  of  the  seed 
leaf  stem,  the  seed  leaves,  and  roots.  Seed  leaves  in 
turn  affect  the  growth  of  the  shoot.  Treatment  of 
the  radicle  inhibits  the  elongation  of  the  seed  leaf 
stem  but  accelerates  shoot  growth.  A.  G.  P. 

Purification  of  traumatin,  a  plant  wound  hor¬ 
mone.  J.  Bonner  and  J.  English,  jun.  (Science, 
1937,  86,  352—353). — A  procedure  is  outlined.  The 
name  “  traumatin  ”  is  given  to  the  active  principle 
of  the  wound  hormone.  Chemical  properties  are 
tentatively  reported.  L.  S.  T. 

Spike  disease  of  sandal  (Santalum  album, 
Linn. ) .  XVII.  Factors  relating  to  the  abnormal 
accumulation  of  carbohydrates  in  diseased 
tissue.  A.  V.  V.  Iyengar  (J.  Indian  Inst.  Sci., 
1937,  20,  A,  1—14 ;  cf.  B.,  1935,  472).— Spiked  leaves 
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have  diastatic  activity  >  normal,  the  property  being 
retained  by  EtOAc  extracts  of  leaves  and  by  the 
extracted  residue.  Diseased  leaves  contain  less 
extractable  matter  but  higher  tannin  contents  than 
healthy  ones.  Tannins  in  healthy  leaves  were  of  the 
pyrocatechol  and  those  of  diseased  leaves  of  the 
pyrogallol  type.  Pyrogallol  accelerated  amylase 
activity  in  both  healthy  and  diseased  leaves  whereas 
pyrocatechol  inhibited  the  activity  of  diseased  >  that 
of  healthy  leaves.  Increase  in  starch  contents  of 
leaves  commences  with  the  appearance  of  spike.  At  a 
later  stage  there  is  an  increase  in  sugar  which  is  not 
derived  from  accumulated  starch  but  probably  from 
fatty  constituents  of  which  spiked  leaves  contained 
relatively  lower  proportions.  Starch  accumulation 
results  from  defective  translocation  brought  about 
by  non-availability  of  Ca  in  diseased  leaves. 

A.  G.  P. 

Synthesis  of  natural  substances,  particularly 
alkaloids,  under  physiological  conditions  and 
its  relationship  to  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  vegetable  compounds  in  the  cell. — See  A.,  II, 

526. 

Determination  of  coumarin  in  sweet  clover. 
Comparison  of  the  steam-distillation  and 
alcoholic-extraction  methods.  I.  J.  Duncan 
and  R.  B.  Dustman  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937, 

9,  471—474 ;  cf.  B.,  1937,  1406).— Extraction  gives 
low  vals.,  whilst  the  amount  removed  by  one  steam 
distillation  is  a  const,  proportion  of  the  total  coumarin 
(I),  which  is  entirely  removed  by  four  distillations. 
(I)  in  the  distillate  is  determined  colorimetrieally. 

E.  R.  G. 

Odorous  substances  of  green  tea.  IX.  Car¬ 
bonyl  compounds  of  black  tea  oil.  S.  Tak.ei, 
Y.  Sakato,  and  M.  Ono  (Bull.  Inst.  Phys.  Chem.  Res. 
Japan,  1937, 16,  773 — 782). — Oil  from  black  Formosa 
tea  dust  contains  CHMeEt-CHO,  BupCHO,  Pr^CHO, 
Pr“CHO,  COMeEt,  PhCHO,  a  C5_a  ketone,  and  a  ketone 
CbH120  (cf.  A.,  1936,  125).  From  green  tea  oil,  only 
PhCHO  is  isolated.  A°-Hexenaldehyde  cannot  be 
detected  in  black  tea  oil  (cf.  A.,  1935,  796). 

E.  W.  W. 

Essential  oil  of  black  tea.  III.  R.  Yamamoto 
and  K.  Ito  (Bull.  Agric.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937, 13, 
736 — 750;  cf.  A.,  1935,  1289). — The  oil  obtained  by 
steam  distillation  of  Formosan  black  tea  contains 
EtC02H,  Bu^COjjH,  w-hexoic,  hexenoic,  octoic,  pal¬ 
mitic,  and  salicylic  acids,  hexenol,  hexanol,  w-octanol, 
linalool,  hexaldehyde,  PhCHO,  ©-,  m-,  and  p-cresol, 
quinoline,  and  an  unidentified  S  compound,  b.p. 
102—112°.  J.  N.  A. 

Wax  from  the  leaves  of  sandal  (Sautolum 
album,  L.).  A.  C.  Chebnall,  S.  H.  Piper,  H.  A. 
el  Mangouri,  E.  F.  Williams,  and  A.  V.  V.  Iyengar 
(Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1981— 1986).— The  saponified 
wax  yields  a  small  amount  of  fatty  acid,  the  un¬ 
saponifiable  material  consisting  of  palmitone  (w-hen- 
triacontan-16-one),  44%,  d-10 -hydroxypalmitone,  m.p. 
96-4 — 96-6°,  6%,  and  mixed  primary  alcohols  (approx. 
75%  of  k-C28H„-OH  and  25%  of  n-CsoH^-OH), 
50% ;  no  paraffin  is  present.  n-Hentriacontcme- 
10  :  IQ-dione,  m.p.  87-9 — 88-1°,  d-n-hentriacontan-10- 


ol,  m.p.  81 — 81-2°,  and  n-triaconkm-lo-one,  m.p. 
78-8 — 79-2°,  were  prepared.  F.  O.  H. 

Separation  of  carbonyl  compounds  from  wax. 
H.  A.  el  Mangouri  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1978 — 
1980). — Ketonic  substances  in  wax  condense  with 
p-carboxyphenylhydrazine  (Anchel  and  Schoenheimer, 
A.,  1036,  989)  in  presence  of  AcOH  and  C5H5N  and 
the  hydrazones  are  separated  from  the  non-reacting 
components  by  dissolution  of  the  Ba  salts  in  boiling 
MeOH  and  regenerated  by  treatment  with  alcoholic 
CH20  or  AcC02H.  The  application  of  the  method  is 
exemplified.  F.  0.  H. 

Component  fatty  acids  of  the  phosphatides 
of  soya  bean  and  rape  seeds.  T.  P.  Hilditch 
and  W.  H.  Pedelty  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1964 — 
1972). — The  principal  fatty  acids  in  the  phosphatides 
of  soya  bean  are  palmitic  (I),  hexadecenoic  (II), 
oleic  (III),  and  linoleic  (IV)  with  small  amounts  of 
stearic,  araehidic,  linolenic,  and  ^20  unsaturated  acid. 
Rape  seed  phosphatides  contain  (HI),  (IV),  and 
erucic,  with  smaller  amounts  of  myristic,  (I),  (II), 
and  acids  equiv.  to  behenic  acid.  Comparative  data 
for  glyceride-fatty  acids  are  also  given.  F.  O.  H. 

Unsaponifiable  matter  of  algal  fats.  III. 
Toxic  components.  K.  Shirahama  (Bull.  Agric. 
Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1937,  13,  705—709 ;  cf.  A.,  1936, 
1307). — Injection  of  the  unsaponifiable  matter  (sterol- 
free)  from  the  fat  of  Alarm  crassifolia,  Cystophyllum 
hakodatense,  and  Laminaria  ochotemis  into  rats 
produced  the  characteristic  cramp  and  narcotic  effects 
which  are  given  by  the  toxic  compounds  of  cod-liver 
oil  (Kawakami  and  Yamamoto,  A.,  1935,  233). 

J.  N.  A. 

Pectic  substance  of  plants.  V.  Nature  of 
pectin  and  pectic  acid.  F.  W.  Norris  and  C.  E. 
Resch  (Biochem.  J.,  1937,  31,  1945 — 1951;  cf.  A., 
1937,  III,  367). — Pectins  (I)  prepared  by  different 
methods  from  different  sources  (orange  peel,  apple, 
beet,  hops)  show  the  same  general  characters  but 
differ  significantly  in  detail  of  constitution.  Pectic 
acid  (II)  prepared  from  (I)  is  not  a  chemical  entity, 
its  composition  depending  on  the  period  of  treatment 
of  the  cell-wall  material  with  alkali  [which  increases 
the  uronic  acid  content  of  the  resultant  (II)]  and 
(NHJ2C204.  F.  0.  H. 

Quercetin  glucoside  from  Trifoliutn  flowers. 
S.  Hattori,  M.  Hasegawa,  and  K.  Hayashi  (Acta 
Phytochim.,  1937,  10,  147— 153).— The  trifoliin  (I) 
and  isotrifoliin  of  Nakaoki  (J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan, 
1933,  53,  238)  from  the  flowers  of  Trifolium  re-pens, 
L.,  are  shown  to  be  identical.  (I)  is  shown  by  mixed 
m.p.  to  be  identical  with  woquercitrin  and  gives  a 
(OH e)4-deri vative ,  m.p.  222°,  which  on  hydrolysis 
yields  5:7:3':  4'-tetramethylquereetin.  P.  W.  C. 

Fructosides  of  Amaryllidaceae.  Lycoris  and 
ATarcfssus.  H.  Belval  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  biol., 
1937,  19,  1158 — 1163). — Leaves  of  L.  squamigera, 
Max.,  and  L.  radiata,  Kunth.,  contain  besides  starch 
two  fructosides,  lycoroside- A,  [a]  —34°,  containing 
fructose  and  10%  of  glucose,  and  lycoroside-B,  [a] 
—20°,  which  is  identical  with  asphodeloside  (I). 
N.  pseudonarcissus,  L.,  contains  only  starch  and 
(I).  P.  W.  C. 
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Ferric  salts  as  precipitants  in  the  extraction 
of  certain  heterosides.  R.  Luneau  (J.  Pliarm. 
Chim.,  1937,  [viii],  26,  256— 259).— HArissey  and  La- 
forest’s  technique  (cf,  A.,  1932,  662)  is  modified  by  the 
use  of  Fe2(S04)3  instead  of  Pb(OAc)2.  J.  L.  D. 

Vitamin-C  and  its  derivatives  in  the  South 
American  bark,  Chuchuhuashn.  E.  Perrot, 
L.  Mielat,  and  R.  Colas  (Bull.  Sci.  Pharmacol., 
1937, 44, 325 — 328). — The  total  -0  content  of  the  bark 
is  approx.  1-2  g.  per  kg.,  of  which  one  third  is  in  the 
reduced  form.  In  leaves  the  proportion  of  reduced  to 
esterified  -C  is  1  :  3.  Root  bark  contains  a  glucoside 
of  -C,  m.p.  172°,  together  with  an  alkaloid,  a  flavone 
pigment,  a  pyrocatechol  tannin,  and  a  phytosterol. 

Colloidal  reactions  of  cellulose  membranes. 
W.  K,  Farr  (J.  Physical  Chem.,  1937,  .41,  987 — 
995;  cf.  A.,  1935, 1541). — The  structure  and  properties 
of  plant  membranes  arc  discussed.  F.  L.  U. 

Composition  of  some  less  common  vegetable 
fibres.  Structure  of  cellulose. — See  B.,  1937, 
1185. 

Biological  decomposition  of  lignin.  A.  G. 
Norman  (Sci.  Progr.,  1936,  30,  442 — 456). — A  review. 
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Fluorescence  and  photodecomposition  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  chlorophyll-rt  under  oxygen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  nitrogen. — See  A.,  I,  549. 

Reversible  oxidation  of  chlorophyll. — See  A., 
I,  629. 

Monolayers  and  multilayers  of  chlorophyll. — 
See  A.,  I,  613. 

Constitution  of  cerberin. — See  A.,  II,  513. 

Sapogenin  of  Gledilscliia  horrida,  Nakino. — 

See  A.,  II,  512. 

Biological  value  of  the  proteins  of  certain 
cereals.  Z.  Marktjze  (Biochem.  J.,  1937  ,  31, 
1973 — 1977). — Tabulated  data  for  common  Polish 
cereals  fed  to  rats  give  the  series  fine  buckwheat 
meal  (2-98)  >  whole  buckwheat  groats  >  rolled  oats  > 
barley  meal  >  rice,  semolina,  whole  wheat  grain  > 
wheat  flour  >  millet  meal  (0-95).  F.  0.  H. 

Hydrolytic  properties  of  Carica  papaya  latex 
and  latex  preparations.  M.  Frankel,  R.  Maimin, 
and  B.  Shapiro  (Biochem.  J.,  1937, 31, 1926 — 1933).— 
The  latex  hydrolyses  both  gelatin  (I)  and  peptone 
(II).  The  EtoO-insol.  fraction  may  be  separated  to 
give  a  centrifugate  with  the  properties  of  papain. 
The  supernatant  liquid,  treated  with  EtOH,  yields  a 
ppt.  with  a  lower  activity  towards  (II),  and  contains  a 
thermostable  activator  of  (II)- but  not.  of  (I)- cleavage. 
No  activator  was  found  in  the  fruit  press  juice. 

H.  G.  R. 

Composition  of  the  pollen  of  some  Ranuncu- 
laceae  and  their  systematic  position.  C.  S. 
Bourdouil  (Compt.  rend.,  1937,  205,  336 — 337). — 
Analyses  are  recorded  of  the  total  N  in  the  pollen  of 
different  members  of  this  family.  Pollen  of  species  of 
the  Aquilegia  type  contains  about  7%,  that  of  the 
Clematis  type  5-5%,  and  that  of  the  Ranunculus 


type'  4-4%  of  total  N.  Morphologically  similar 
members  of  the  family  have  pollen  of  approx,  the 
same  total  N  content.  J .  L.  D. 

Histo -chemical  investigations  of  lignified  cell- 
walls.  J.  Kisser  and  K.  Lohwao  (Mikrochein., 
1937,  23,  51 — 60). — The  tangential  wali  of  newer 
pine  cells  is  much  more  readily  swollen  than  the  radial 
wall  or  the  wall  of  old  wood.  This  explains  the  char¬ 
acteristic  disintegration  produced  in  this  wood  by 
Fomes  Hartigii ,  which  spreads .  principally  in  old 
wood  and  disintegrates  the  tangential  walls.  Mech¬ 
anical  strain  of  lignified  cell  walls  causes  a  mechanical 
decomp,  and  such  walls  then  give  the  cellulose  re¬ 
action  without  previous  delignification.  J.  W.  S. 

Determination  of  arsenic  in  small  amounts  in 
biological  materials.  H.  J.  Morris  and  H.  O. 
Calyery  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  447 — 
448). — After  preliminary  treatment  of  the  sample 
with  H2S04,  HN0a,  and  then  HC104,  As  is  liberated 
as  AsH3,  collected  in  a  heated  glass  tube  as  an  As 
mirror,  dissolved  in  HN03,  and  determined  colori- 
metrieally  with  (NH4)„Mo7024,4H20  and  N2H4,H2S04 
with  the  aid  of  a  spectrophotometer.  E.  S.  H. 

Determination  of  bismuth  in  body-fluids  and 
tissues.  A.  J.  Lehman,  A.  P.  Richardson,  and 

P.  J.  Hanzlik  (J.  Lab.  Clin. Med.,  1935, 21, 95 . 97). — 

Improvements  in  the  method  of  Hanzlik  and  Mehrtens 
(Arch.  Dermatol.  Syphilol.,  1930,  22,  4S3 — 495) 
permit  determination  of  0-001  mg.  of  Bi. 
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Determination  of  lead  in  biological  materials. 
Comparison  of  spectrographie,  dithizone,  and 
s-diphenylcarbazide  methods.  J.  Cholak,  D.  M. 
Hubbard,  R.  R.  McNary,  and  R.  V.  Story  (Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  488 — 490). — For  ordinary 
work  involving  >1  fig.  of  Pb  the  spectroscopic  and 
dithizone  methods  are  equally  satisfactory ;  for 
<  1  jig.  of  Pb  the  spectrographie  method  is  superior. 
The  earbazide  method  is  useful  for  large  samples  and 
satisfactory  when  the  Pb  content  is  such  that  the 
loss  inherent  in  the  method  (approx.  0-07  mg.  per 
sample)  is  insignificant.  E.  S.  H. 

Determination  of  lead.  Photometric  dithizone 
method  as  applied  to  biological  material.  D.  M. 
Hubbard  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  493 — 
495). — The  solution  of  the  ash  of  the  material  is 
extracted  with  dithizone  in  CHC13  in  three  steps  and 
the  Pb  content  of  the  extract  determined  photo¬ 
metrically.  If  Bi  is  present,  it  must  be  removed,  but 
other  metals  usually  found  in  biological  materials  do 
not  interfere.  With  amounts  of  Pb  <10  pg.  the  error 
is  about  0-8  fig.  E.  S.  H. 

Spectroscopic  determination  of  metals  in 
small  samples  [of  plant  ash].  Calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  potassium,  manganese,  iron,  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  D.  T.  Ewing,  M.  F.  Wilson,  and  R.  P. 
Hibbard  (Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  [Anal.],  1937,  9,  410 — 
414). — The  sample  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  NaCl  5,  HC1  4-5,  and  NH4C1  45  g.  per  litre. 
The  conditions  of  arc  excitation,  exposure,  etc. 
required  to  give  the  max.  gradation  of  density  for 
the  selected  spectral  lines  have  been  determined. 

E.  S.  H. 


